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Reach your qoal 44572" 


‘by LINGUAPHONE 


oN Ability to speak another language correctly 


-_ 


re " places you among the first preferred for the 


many new opportunities now open in the U. S. A. and 
Latin America, at better pay, more chances of advance- 


‘ment, 


interesting surroundings 


and glamorous recreation. 


Speak SPANISH - PORTUGUESE - FRENCH 


The world-famous Linguaphone 
Conversational Method enables you 
to master these languages quickly, 


-easily, correctly in an ama 
short time—right in the priv 
your own home. 


FIRST YOU LISTE’ 
THEN YOU SPE 


You simply LISTEN to the vo. 
of the native teachers which Lingua- 
phone brings to you—you follow the 
text with your eyes and before you 
are actually aware you are repeating 
the words, the questions and an- 
swers, as though holding a conver- 
sation with natives. It’s simple, it’s 
delightful and shows immediate re- 
sults. 


117 "PRIVATE" TEACHERS 


Linguaphone Courses were made by 
117 of the foremost language teach- 
ers of the great universities of the 
world. They are especially designed 
for home-study and the entire em- 
phasis is on the student’s ability to 
SPEAK CORRECTLY— in the short- 


LINGUAPHONE 
85 R.C.A. BUILDING 


est possible time. The subject matter 
is of everyday life, practical and useful. 


More than a million students have 

“sd 29 languages by Linguaphone. 

aan 14,000 schools and colleges 

acquired Linguaphone Courses 

i indispensable aid to teaching 

ents to SPEAK foreign languages 
ectly. 


29 LANGUAGES 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


SPANISH RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH LATIN JAPANESE 
GERMAN GREEK PERSIAN 
ITALIAN IRISH ARABIC 
ENGLISH AFRIKAANS HINDUSTANI 
DUTCH EFIK BENGALI 
POLISH HAUSA HEBREW 
CZECH FINNISH MALAY 
SWEDISH CHINESE SYRIAC 
NORWEGIAN ESPERANTO 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


This ae eee book tells you all the 
FACT about language study; about 
the enteent NS authorities who 
made Linguaphon who now use 
Linguaphone and what it has done 
for thousands of men and women 
in all walks of life. 


INSTITUTE 
New York City 
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Use Spare Time 


to prepare for advancement, 
without interfering with your 
present work or pleasure. 


Be a High School Graduate. 
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Business 
To get and hold a good position in Busi- 
# ness today you must beabletowriteclear,ac- 
curate letters and reports—do figuring involv- 
ing Algebra and Geometry—talk intelligently 
™ on matters requiring a knowledge of Geography, 
_ History, and Economics. High School education 
» gives you such training. 


Industry 
If you want to get ahead in Mechanical and 
Engineeringlines, you must have atleast anelemen- 
tary knowledge of Physics and Chemistry—be able 
- to figure quickly accurately—know something 
_ of Mechanical Drawing and blueprints—and be 
able to talk and write accurately and clearly on 
_ both your work and ordinary topics of conversa- 
_ tion. You can learn these things from our High 
Schcol Course. ° 


High School 


# "i instruction, all instruction material, and Diploma. 


18 other courses 


_ The American School 
was chartered in 
1897 as an Educa- 
- tional Institution, and 
- offers quality training 
- at home ity the best 
_ paying fields of Busi- 
mess and Industry. 


0 Aviation 


O Electric Refrigeration 


Turn Your Spare 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


You can complete our simplified High School course as rapidly as 
= your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resident school work—prepares you 
- for entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit 


OD Electrical Engineering 


Check the course WName___-_------------ 
most Logeres tin to 

— you and mail for Free = sy. and No. _____--_-__- 
Booklet and other in- tetas 

_* formation. Pon AE oe Ee. 


Time 


for H. S. subjects already completed. High School education is very important 
for advancement in business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
» your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 


College Entrance 

During the past 19 years, our High School 
graduates have been admitted to 531 dif- 
ferent Universities, -Colleges, Junior 
Colleges and Normal Schools—80% of them 
without entrance examination. Course also 
prepares for teachers’ certificate and pre- 
professional examinations. 


Use Standard Texts 
We use the standard texts adopted by the 
best resident High Schools, supplemented 
by our own simplified study instructions, 
whichsavethestudentconsiderabletimeand 
effort. On completion of the usual 16-unit 
course, you will be awarded our High School 
Diploma. ; e 


Oon’t Be Handicapped—Complete Your Training Now 


~ High School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only 
_ High School graduates are considered for the best positions in Business and Industry; and only 
duates are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Our moderate fees cover 


Easy monthly terms. 


Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


_ American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
ae American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 
Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 


0 High School Course (Single subjects if desired) 
Ol Architecture & Building [Air Conditiening (1 Professional Accounting 


0 Automotive Engineering [] Business Law 
(0 Business Management 


incl. C.P.A. Work 

DO Diesel Engineering (J Retail Merchandising 
OJ Drafting & Design [1 Mechanical Engineering 
5 Liberal Arts OO Radio & Television 
(Private Secretary (] Salesmanship 
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you’re that man, here’s 
Ik something that will in- 
terest you. 


Not a magic formula—not a get- 
rich-quick scheme—but some- 
thing more substantial, more prac- 
tical. 

Of course, you yourself need 
~ something more than just the am- 
bition to be an accountant. You’ve 
got to pay the price—be willing 
to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your 
while to sacrifice some of your 
leisure in favor of interesting home 
study—over a comparatively brief 
period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good 
—a salary of $2,000 to $10,000? 
. Think of the thrill of cashing a 
good sized salary check! Of build- 
ing a modern home!.Of cruising 
about town in a new car! Of swell- 
ing your bank account! ew. 


' “Those are everyday events in 


2A 


wi thei opeangiin 


the life of many an accountant— 

who, mind you, doesn’t have to- 
kill himself with work to afford 
them. His duties are interesting, 
varied and of real worth to his em- 

ployers. He has standing! 


Do you feel that such things 
aren’t for you? Well, don’t be too” 
sure. Very possibly they can be! 


Why not, like so many before 


,you, investigate LaSalle’s modern 


Problem Method of training for an ~ 
accountancy position? 


Instantly you’ll appreciate its 
merits. You'll realize it’s practical 
and thorough. Yet it’s not expen- 
sive—considering time required 
and results gained. 

Just suppose you were permitted 
to work in a large accounting 
house under the personal super- 
vision of an expert accountant. 
Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved 
problems day by day—easy ones 


ry 


at first—then the more difficult 


you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex 
—soon you’d master them all. 


3 That’s the training you follow 
"+ in principle under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


However, under LaSalle the 
. training is much broader. You 
_ learn more than one accountant 
- usually could teach. At LaSalle 
_ there’s a staff of experienced spe- 
- cialists to guide you. You get the 
benefitof their combined experience. 


' __ You coveraccountancy from the 
basic Principles right up through 
_ Accountancy Systems and Income 
_ Tax Procedures Then you add 
C.P.A. Training and prepare for 
_ the C.P.A. examinations. 
| . As you go along, you absorb the 
principles of Auditing, Cost Ac- 
_ counting, Business Law, Organi- 
' zation, Management and Finance. 
- Your progress is. as speedy as 
you care to make it—depending 
"on your own eagerness to learn 
and the time you spend instudy. 


_ Will recognition come? The 


ones. If you could do chis—and if | 
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success does come to the man whoa 
is really trained. It’s possible your 
employers will notice your im- 
provement in a very few weeks or 
months. Indeed, many LaSalle 
graduates have paid for their train- 
ing—with increased earnings—be- 
fore they have completed it! For 
accountants, who are trained in 
organization and management, are 
the executives of the future. 


As experts in finance, account- 
ants interpret future trends 
through their ability to analyze 
past records. They advise on how’ 
much a business may spend for 
sales promotion or expansion. Be- 
cause they’re familiar with busi- 
ness law{ they know the tangles of 
taxation. A trained accountant 
can really “‘go places!” 


Write For This Free Book — 


For your own good, don’t put off 
investigation of a// the facts. Write 
for our free 48-page book, “‘Ac- 


_countancy, The Profession That 


Pays.” It’ll prove that account- 
ancy offers brilliant futures to 
those who aren’t afraid of serious 
_ home study. Send us 


ee : a 5 
only answer, as you know, is that per Aes the coupon now. 
z oO, aching a | 
Ke. a) res 5 . ¥ 
Send for this PS gy? ae ant ¥ ot os vs. 
FREE BOOK ~~~ atte, KW Vane? 
eo, Roe + Ca) git? cess 2 a0) oe 
wy os 3 she Pe oned x aT, ate 
oc? a pcee Pd ; ate Ag oe 
Sant rb A - 
Pn ce se LOT ON aa 
yue 9-9 solo _ ee 5 2000 Certified 
ae . ~~ Seattle Public Accountants 


or 


among LaSalle 
alumni 


we can inaké You a 
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Ty th. 
Arthur Murray 
has discovereg 
that once you 
Master this sim- 
Ple step — you 
can learn any 
Popular dance 
in a few hours. 


’ pact 25 years of teaching dancing I made an 

astounding discovery. I found that 75% of 
all popular steps are merely variations of this one 
very easy step. Imagine-learning a simple step 
which any child can do, and performing hundreds 
of interesting variations!” 


e@ At first Arthur Murray taught this step to his inti- 
mate friends when they wanted to learn how to dance 
in a hurry. He is now making this “Magic Step’’ avail- 
able to everyone through his teachers. Here at last is a 
practical way to learn the latest Fox Trot, Rumba and 
Tango. All you need do is learn the one simple step 
pictured above! This new system eliminates all non- 
essentials and difficult techniques. To introduce you to 
his new method, Mr. Murray is offering you his dance 
book. Once you try the steps, you'll want to enroll at 
one of the Arthur Murray Studios now located from 
coast-to-coast. 

Arthur Murray’s instruction is recognized the world 
over as the last word in smart, correct dancing. All 
branch studios are managed by qualified instructors who 
have been personally trained by Mr. Murray and meas- 
ure up to his high standards. See why doctors recommend 


Arthur Murray dance lessons as a healthful way to 


exercise—to gain poise and self-confidence. 


FREE 


@ If the instructions in’this book were 
given in private studio lessons it would 
cost $10. The book is offered FREE to 
prove how easy it is to become a good 
‘dancer. In addition to teaching the Rum- 
ba, Fox Trot, Waltz, Tango, etc., it gives 


ing, 


mailing 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 116, 11 
East 43rd Street, 


SS SE 


~ 


$10 WORTH OF LESSONS IN. THIS 
ARTHUR MURRAY DANCE BOOK 


and handling charges. 


New York. ee, 


[ antaur MURRAY, st 
you the secret of leading and following, | 11 E. 43rd St. New me N. Y¥. | t 
and the 10 most important pointers on | ae | 4 
how to be an expert partner. Enjoy the Send me the new Arthur Murra: ns 
+) . . \ % gi B ; 
Paiste being twice as popular at your | pool ee ot. cover printing, mail: o 
next party. Send for this book and mail | ae a a 
coupon today. Enclose 25c to cover print- | i + 
| NAM) <.0oeessessincee dei opele op cenene ee eet man 
La 
AdGrOSS 60... i se esiedewwne cece tones sn 
i, a 
DANCE STUDIOS | city Cee. See aban - State... 7 oe 
—————e 
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ALONG with today’s super-production 

t and a shortage of skilled labor, there 
So a shortage of trained executives so 
€ that even newspaper headlines pro- 
n it. Every type of company is being 
d to comb the ranks for men of ex- 
ve caliber. The market is glutted with 
who know one branch of business. The 
is for men who know the fundamentals 
isiness as a whole. Those who can 
fy find their services at a premium. 


' YOU CAN PROFIT. To those who 
stand this situation, the problem is 
e to get the necessary executive train- 
md get it quickly..More and more 
of vision are turning to the Alexander 
ilton Institute and are finding this 
n, up-to-the-minute service exactly 
at they need. 


P-RANKING MEN CONTRIBUTE. The In- 


methods of thousands of America’s 
ful companies, all welded together 
usable whole. Your assurance of this 
fact that top-ranking American 
ess men, who know from their own 
ence the need for executive training, 


€ service offers the proved principles © 


y HAC 
é é 
: ambitious men 


WHO SEE TODAY’S AMAZING OPPORTUNITIES 
TO HtHtHtG« IC t Tints 


This is not for men who are “waiting to see what will happen” 


have actually helped to build the Institute 
and keep it up to the minute. Among those 
cooperating are: C. M. Chester, Chairman, 
General Foods Corp.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Chairman, General Motors Corp.—and 
many others. 


MADE “TO YOUR ORDER.” Wot only is 
the Institute training absolutely up- 
to-the-minute, but it is purposely 
kept flexible to suit the needs of the 
individual. It is suited both to the 


executive already well along in busi- 


ness who wants to keep up with rapid- 
ly changing economic conditions, and 
to ambitious young mén who are 
eager to get ahead faster. 


IT’S UP TO YOU. If you understand how 
business selects men for advancement, you 
will say to yourself, ‘I won’t turn this page 
until I write to the Alexander ‘Hamilton 
Institute.”” The coupon below will bring 
you ‘Forging Ahead in Business’”—the 
book praised by thousands of men as the 
key to a new step upward in business. We 


will send you this book by mail, free and a 


without obligation. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. 
240 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 


(F 


-STAMMERER 


‘or ‘Just Published... 287 Pages... 
__ Authoritative... Convincing 


. NEW YORK: JOURNAL AND AMERICAN SAYS: 
“This book ought to be in the hands of every- 
one offlicted with a stutter or o stommer. 

i's inspiring — and helpful.”* 


This New Book 
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Can gain n 
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“JOSE NO TIME in ob- 
; | taining your copy of 
Benjamin N. Bogue’s new 
and authoritative book — 
_ Stammering — Its Cause 


Pte 
W happiness . 
stammering 


cussed fully and simply in 
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mY 
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ee : ; 
stammerer owes it to him- 
self to have this new book. 


eh 


and Correction.” It will 


- come.to you postpaid, 
promptly, with the author’s 
compliments. There is no 


cost of any kind. Every 


Avoid Disappointment 
- —Act Today 


‘Bight editions of Mr. 


Bogue’s former books were 
required to meet the de- 
mand in this, and other, 


‘countries. It is hoped that 
the present supply of the 
_mew book will be adequate 
' to permit the author to re- 


spond promptly to every 


request. But, to assure your 
copy, write today. 


Every phase of stammer- 


ing and stuttering is dis- 


Write for Your Copy Today 


this 287-page book. It con- 
tains five different parts— 
and a total of thirty-six 
chapters—as well as a com- 
prehensive Index. 


Written by a Man 
Who Stammered 


Mr. Bogue, author of this 
book, was himself, a stam- 
merer—and the facts he 
gives you are based on 38 
years of experience in the 
correction of stammering. 
He knows and understands 
the stammerer’s problems 
and unhappiness. His own 
life story is contained in his 
book. He‘helps you answer 
the many questions you 
have asked yourself—brings 


you facts you have sought. 


but never found. . 


CIRCLE TOWER, 
6A 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, PUBLISHER 


Comfort and Heip | 
for Stammerers — 
Mr. Bogue’s new bo 
the latest and most 10) 
ough work on “‘Stamme 
ing,” of which we hav: 
knowledge. Itis aut. 
tive and complete 
should bring comfort and 
help to every stammere 
The book will be mai 
postpaid to every 
merer who requ 
promptly. To teac 
persons other than 
merers, copies of th 
are available u 
which Mr. Bogue will gla 
ly state if you will’ 
him. But to stam 
is free. It will come 
promptly, and 
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Amazing New Way 


cDANISH 


in Only [5 Minutes a Day! 


ra ig 


HE quickest, surest way to learn SPANISH, or any tT 

language, is by listening to it—the way children 2 
learn! This is the natural way: to listen, then repeat 
what you hear, until speaking the language becomes 
natural to you. 


Cortina “‘Learn by Listening’’ Records will teach 
you Spanish in ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY! They 
bring the clear, cultured voice of a native SPANISH 
instructor (with easy time-tested Cortina lessons) 
right into your living room! He talks to you when- 
ever you wish—as often as you like—in faultless, 
idiomatic Spanish. He converses with you just as any 
SPANISH SPEAKING person would, on the streets, 
in shops, or in the offices of a South or Central Ameri- 
ean city. Your instructor never tires, never complains. 


New Opportunities Ahead— 


Now is the Time to Learn! 


SPANISH is the easiest of all languages to learn! 
And today is the finest time to learn it. World con- 
ditions have made SPANISH the most important for- 
eign language! American tourists are discovering new 
Ahrills in Central and South America. And the tre- 
Mmendous expansion of American interests. in Latin- 
American countries will open up excellent opportu- 
nities for years to come for AMERICANS WHO 
SPEAK SPANISH! 


Remember, SPANISH means greater social ad- 
vantages, too. You discover new and interesting cul- 
tural fields. Whether you want SPANISH for South 
American business contacts—for new friends, greater 


travel pleasure, more reading enjoyment—the famous 
CORTINA Method can teach you right in your own FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, ENGLISH 


sq home—in 15 minutes a day—dquickly, easily, rea- also Taught 
j J Language Specialists @ 
Prove it Yourself | ovina scaonir ie aru 
9 j a § Suite W.A.42, 105 Wes « New York, N. Y. g 
Make This 5 Day Test B= Send me—without obligation—your FREE book, 8 


You need not spend long hours in class, or pay § ‘‘The Cortina Short-Cut,’’ and full facts about your @ 


high fees to an expensive tutor. Now, wies Hl special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days’’ offer. B 

peiay vane) Puetnoneirs RE TM ATE Ee : (Check language in which you are interested) : 

ee eines Bo tues boo eee oe f © Spanish C French (J German [J Italian (] English £ 

Short-Cut’. It gives full details of 5-Day Trial 4 k 

Offer. If the Cortinaphone Course does not prove, WoName .........0.0cecesecceeseceeeneensuenenene: 

be in the very first five days, that it can quickly and I B 

thoroughly teach you the language of your choice, | g 

a just return it, without cost or further obligation. | MGR OSA ot ooo «ns eeid a\0 oERa ee dinprictt elo die’ esa ale piesetere SeateEa a 

’~ ~- Add 4 knowledge of Spanish to your accomplish- i ri 
Ali ments as soon ag possible. Mail this Free-Book City State... .. see 

coupon NOW! CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite | Goer eeereccweeeensee Weeesee wpe eeunwe ee | 

= W.A.42, 105 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. ee et 
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You, Too, May Become a Foreman, a Superintendent, 
or Even a Works Manager As So Many Have Done 


Perhaps you wonder how men—no different from you— get such 


desirable jobs as these. 


Well—ask yourself this question: 
“Much as I'd like that job just ee of me, eguld I handle it? 


Am I well enough trained? 


uld I 


analyze the factory work— 


keep production up to sche nule—help reduce costs—handle the 
other men—break in new help... ? 


Perhaps you could. But chances 
are that the honest answer is: 
“You're not properly trained 
and qualified—yet.”” 

“But,” you say, “what am I 
supposed to do about it? I don’t 
claim to be an expert but I’m 
learning—learning on the job as 
I go. Isn’t that enough?” 

Well—frankly, it 7sn’tenough. 
To get that job you want, to get 
that bigger salary—you’ll have 
to irain yourself—at least, if 
you want to get ahead in a rea- 
sonable time. 

Yet, if you have ambition 
enough to study for a few 
months, you can get the exact 
training you need—easily—the 
LaSalle way. 

Take a foreman’s job, for ex- 
ample: He’s a much more im- 
portant man today than he was 
even a few years ago. Manage- 
ment depends on him. But he 
must be good. Nor will old 
methods do. His ideas must be 
new—as new as the machines he 
supervises—as young as the 
young men he must direct and 
handle. 

How can a fellow learn all 
that? How can you learn it? 


There’s a way—the proved 
LaSalle way. By means of it 
you can learn to solve just such 
problems—to cut costs—reduce 
inefficiency—handle new work, 
new men and new machines in 
new ways. 

Or, take a supervisor’s job— 
or perhaps a works manager’s 
job. If you’re already a foreman, 
what are you doing to fit your- 
self for their jobs? Routine 
effort—even hard conscientious 
work—may not be enough! 
They seldomare. ; 

But just as an ordinary in- 
dustrial worker can, through 
LaSalle Home Study, become a 
foreman, so a foreman, a cost 
clerk, a cost accountant, a me- 
chanical engineer, a department 
manager, an inspector, an assist- 
ant superintendent, and all the 
other minor executives of any 
industrial organization—can fit 
themselves for that desirable 
job ahead—with its tremendously 
desirable rewards! 

Does all this sound too good 
to be true? If it does, we'll make 
you a proposition—we'll ask 
you to gamble a one-cent post 
card against the proof of our 
statements—proof that has built 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION : 


Dept. 1316-IF, Chicago, 


HELP WANTED—FOREMAN FOR TOOL ROOM 

with one hundred employes. Must have executive 
ability and training. Do not apply if you do not possess 
these requirements. Address N30, News. 


RES MANAGER WANTED BY WEST SIDE 
es ‘steel mill. High grade executive type. Handle men. 
Reese ee Must be modern in ideas. 
Salary right, Address Box 113, Tribune. . 


WANTED Asst. De ERINTENDEN'T 
erga small parts. Expert Lower 
Saas Production, necessary, Address Times, 


ANCE MAN WANTED TO SUPER- 
vise work of all maintenance in plant 


‘usand. Urless you are bigh type 
eee waste your tne. Address dress News, Box 402, 


SUPERVISOR ee AGGRES- 
familiar with up-to-date 


fully, stating 
Good salary to right man. ‘Address American, Box 1246. 


this institution over a 33-year — 
period and scattered our mem- — 
bers through. nearly a million 
positions in all countries of the 
world. Yes, it will cost you ex- ~ 
actly one cent—or three cents 
if you fill out the coupon and 
mail it—to obtain a copy of 
either of the two fascinating 
books offered below. | 
Get one of these books today! 
Plan your future, investigate the 
proven possibilities of LaSalle 
training in Modern Foreman- — 
ship or Modern Industrial x 
Management. ie 


ae 


Please send me, free of all allt or obligation, full intoc uli 


in: 
O Modern Foremanship 


about your executive training in the industrial field. lam intereste 


0 Industrial Management 
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_ Secretaries, Stenographers, Typists 


4 


3 


3 


“Get this FREE BOOK— 


J 


4 “eAdvantages to You 
4 in Stenotypy” 


~ 


> 


‘ 


E 


It tells of the larger opportu- 
nities—lessened nervestrain, 
preferred jobs, better pay—in 
the field-of Stenotypy. It dis- 
cusses simply, briefly, what em- 
ployers want from their secre- 
taries and stenographers. And 
it tells how Stenotypy helps 
you meet their wants—makes 
your work faster, better, easier. - 


Along with it we will send 
full details about our spare time 
training in Stenotypy for busy 
people (at low cost and'on easy 
terms). If you are really ambi- 
tious and earnest, you will find 
this booklet interesting and. 
valuable. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 
Dept. 1816-ST, 4101 S. Michigan, Chicago 


I’d like to have, without obligation, your 
free booklet, ““Advantages to You in 
Stenotypy,”’ and full information about 
your spare time training program. 


“vy 
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One Policy-One Premium-One Low Cost} 


INSURES YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 


Jess. Bradley of Paw Paw, Michigan, 
lives on a farm and has a large fam- 
ily. His family is protected with Life 
Insurance. No money worries for Mr. 
Bradley because his “American Fami- 
ly” Life Policy will provide cash for 
bills—that come with unexpected 
tragedy in the family. You, too, 
should protect your family. 
coupon. 


MAXIMUM 
Cash Benefits 


Policy 


Send No Money 


We want every reader of the Almanac to care- 
fully examine the ‘‘American Family’ group 
You are under no obligation to keep it. If youdo 
policy on our 10 days free examination offer. 
not agree that it is the best insurance ever 
written for your entire family then you send 
it back at our expense on our. written guar- 
antee. You decide for yourself. Only a limited 
number of these policies will be issued. Act 
now, Send coupon today while this offer lasts. 


10 DAYS FREE OFFER 


TO READERS OF WORLD ALMANAC 


No agents or collectors will call on you, and 
you have 10 full days to decide. You are the 
sole judge. Send coupon now. 


Send , 


Only $1 a month is all you ever have to pay” 
for this low cost Triple Cash Benefit “Amer- 
ican Family” Life Insurance Policy with 
cash benefits up to $3,000.00 for the entire 
family. Each and every member of your ~ 
family may be insured by this old reliable 
company. One policy covers all. In the 
event of one death, the rest of your family 
remain insured as long as you continue your 
low monthly payment. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Each and every member of your family 
from baby to grandparents—may be includ- 
ed in your application—no medical examina- 
tion for anyone. We take your word regard- 
ing their good health. The Interstate Reserve 
Life Insurance Company is an old reliable com- 
pany writing insurance continuously for 33_ years. 
Over $100,000.00 on deposit with the Illinois 
Insurance Department at Springfield for 
the protection of the policy-holders. Only 
a dollar a month is all you ever have to 
pay for all this life insurance for your 
entire family. Send coupon today and see 
for yourself how your family is protected. 


TRIPLE BENEFITS INCLUDED 


The generous provisions of the “American _ 
Family” policy pays for natural death, 
double benefits for accidental automobile 
death, and triple benefits for travel acci- 
dental death. . 


$3 000.00 


The “American Family” Life Insurance 
is probably the most amazing 
ae ever written at such a low cost. 

hat is why we want to send you this 


policy on our 10 day free “read it in your | 
own home” offer. Then you decide for 
yourself. No agents or collectors will 
bother you at any time. ; 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 4 


Interstate Reserve LifeInsuranceCo, 
10 East Pearson Street, Dept, 51 Thee | 
Chicago, Illinois 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| Please send me without obligation 10- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


E an Free I 
xamination Offer and full details of ‘<A: a 
Family’? Group Life Policy. .Send No Maney 


Name 


i 
>| 
[Citys enc cesar aki eee State. ..... ave | 
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 . Sherwin Cody's remarkable invention has en- 


mistakes in English. 


at) - 
ae ' 


me 


ANY persons say, “Did you hear 
a may. “Have you heard from him today?” 
Bees spell “calendar” “calender” or 
_ you and I” instead of “between you and 
me.” It is astonishing how often “who” 
* the simplest words are mispronounced. 
“Few know whether to spell certain words 
ith one or two Ss c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s, 
with “ie” or “ei.” Most persons use 
dinary. Their speech and their letters 
re lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 
“show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 
Dor many years Mr. Cody studied the 
* problem of creating instinctive habits of 
periments he finally invented a simple 
method by which you can acquire a bet- 
“only 15 minutes a day. Now you can 
“stop making the mistakes which have 
have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than previously had been .cb- 


from him today?” They. should 
“calander.” Still others say “between 
_ 4s used for “whom,” and how frequently 
on = EE 
y common words—colorless, flat, or- 
Every time they talk or write they 
Wonderful Invention 
*using good English. After countless ex- 
“ter command of the English language -in 
been hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students 
ta ined by other pupils in two years! 


' Under old methods rules are memo- 
tized, but correct habits are not formed. 
Finally the rtiles themselves are forgot- 
n. _ The new Sherwin Cody method 


habits by calling to your attention con- 
antly only the mistakes you yoursels 


ke. 
; fone of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Sedy’s course is the speed with which 


‘Mistakes in English? 


abled more than 115,000 people to correct their 


Only 15 minutes a day 


required to improve your speech and writing. 


these habit- 
forming practice 
drills can be 
carried out. You 
can write the 
answers to fifty 
questions in 15 
minutes and 
correct your 
work in 5 min- 
utes more. The 
drudgery and 
work of copying 
have beenended 
by Mr. Cody! 

You concentrate always on your own 
mistakes until it becomes “second na- 
ture” to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s 
remarkable method is ready. If you are 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, or if you cannot instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to 
express your ideas, this new free book, 
“How You Can Master Good English— 
in 15 Minutes a Day,” will prove a rev- 
elation to you. Send the coupon or a 
letter or postal card for it now. No 
agent. will call. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 62 Searle 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
62 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Flease send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new free book, “How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish—-in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ 


SHERWIN CODY 
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When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Wehster 


ONARY 


jCTIONAE 
toa ah Ocliltione, 


£ 
2 


‘THROUGH four generations Webster’s Dic- 

tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster, as 
the utmost in authority, the court of last ap- 
peal. That confidence is warranted only if you 
use the MERRIAM-Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the 
G., & C. Merriam Company bought and paid 
for the exclusive rights to publish the only 
genuine Webster’s dictionary, 


In an effort to preserve the integrity of the 
Webster mame on dictionaries, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company obtained a Federal Court 
Injunction directing that the following state- 
ment appear plainly on the so-called ‘“Web- 
ster” dictionaries there under consideration: 
“This dictionary is not published by the origi- 
nal publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, or by 
their successors.” 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark. 
Ask your bookdealer to show you the Web- 
ster’s Dictionary with the circle on the cover. 


Look for this circu- 
lar trade-mark and 
the ‘‘NW’'' mono- 
gram on the cover 


GET THE BEST 


The Merriam-Web 
ster is the stand- 
ard of schools and 
colleges; State Su- 
preme Courts; the 
Government Print- 
ing Office; profes- 
sional and business 
offices everywhere. 


600,000 Entries 

—122,000 | MORE ENTRIES than in any 
other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
3,350 Pages. : 

The unabridged Merriam-Webster is not sold at cut 
prices nor at fictitious “bargain” oprices, Don't be 
duped! Be sure you get the Merriam-Webster—the 
‘Supreme Authority.” ry 


WEBSTERS » 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Socomal clits 


oNaaR 1D ot? 


““MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKER GIs 


G, & C. Myrriam Co., Dept. W.A.-42, 
| Springfield, Mass, 


Please send me free illustrated booklet describ- 
| ing Webster’s New International + Dictionary, 

Second Edition—‘‘The New Merriam-Webster: 
| What It Will Do For You.” 


é 
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_-Do you really Want to 
) get ahead in business? 


Then here is a 


' 


valuable tip for you... 


_ The problem of winning promotion—ofachieving yourself expert in it. Then you can compel 


Fig the better job and better pay—is not easy.Com- success. 
_ petition is keen and the demands are high. But it For 34 years, LaSalle has been helping am- 
' is much easier—simpler—if you understand one bitious men and women prepare for advance- 


important fact. _ ment. Scores of thousands now in good joks and 
jusiness and industry always need men and_ on the way up to better ones, owe their success 

women who can take on larger responsibilities— to LaSalle training. 

give more valuable service. Those who step up < a ~ 

into the bigger jobs are those who have an ob- Investigate —Then Decide 


jective and definitely prepare for it—who not “ 5 
only give their best to today’s job, but who also Out of that jong and wide experience we have 
_ plan and prepare for the jobs on ahead and train compiled a wealth of knowledge about various 


Pats Pre fields of business. That knowledge is freely at _ 
themselves to meet the greater responsibilities of yor dis 1. Teil ué—‘iit'a letter’oc'an the cae 


Bene Digger job. pon bel ceyraet you sane to be. ve will tell 
* 4 : you—without cost or obligation—of the oppor- 

Pick Some Growing Field tunities and requirements in that field. We will 

oy and Prepare tell you also of our complete training program 


y for that job. Then you can decide. 
_ If you really want to get ahead, pick some field of The coupon below lists a number of oppor- 
' opportunity—either your present field or some tunity jobs. Check the one in which you are 

' other. Find out its opportunities, and its require- interested—or write in some other job on the 
" ments—decide whether you are fitted for it— blank line. Then mail the coupon today. It can 

- then get busy. Train thoroughly for it. Make be your first step toward the success you want. 


rs 
7 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
: A Correspondence Institution 


x Department 1316-R Chicago, Illinois 
_ lam interested in winning to the career I have checked below. Please send me the facts about the 
ah opportunities in that field and about your training for that job. 
© Business Manager O Auditor ©) Collection Correspondent 
O Industrial Manager (1 Cost Accountant 0 Collection Manager 
0 Factory Superintendent OD Statistician OD Credit Manager 
’ (—) Production Manager 0) Bookkeeper (0 Rate Clerk 
(J Foreman 0 Cashier O Shipping Clerk 
_ © Inspector () Salesman O Traffic Manager 
0 Certified Public 1) Sales Manager O) Export Manager 
Accountant (0 Correspondence ( Legal Counsellor 

_ (J Comptroller Supervisor ) Office Manager 
| ( Ghief Accountant O) Sales Correspondent () Secretary 
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Drunkenness | 
Is a Disease! 


This FREE Booklet Explains Facts 
That Every Person Should Know 


ERE isa treatise written on 

the disease of inebriety and 

its cure, written especially for 

the Keeley Institute. It is based 

on sixty years’ experience, 

embracing the treatment of 

more than 400,000 patients, in- 

cluding men and women from 
all walks of life. 


It tells you “‘why” the medi- 


cal profession recognizes drunk- © 


enness as a disease; what famous 


medical authorities say about” 


the disease of drunkenness .. . 
and “‘how’’ drunkenness can be 
cured. The booklet is free, and 
mailed in a plain envelope. Write 
at once for your copy. NOW! 


Address O. A. Nelson, Secretary 


The KEELEY INSTITUTE. 
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$1260 to $2100 
A YEAR 


PREPARE NOW AT HOME 
FOR EXAMINATIONS 


STENOGRAPHERS BORDER PATROLMEN 
TYPISTS RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
STATISTICAL CLERKS CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
ACCOUNTANTS CITY POST OFFICE CLERKS 
ASS'T MEAT INSPECTORS RURAL CARRIERS 
LIQUOR GAUGERS MESSENGERS 
CUSTOMS INSPECTORS ete., etc. 


Men---Women , FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Defense Preparation / (Established 1904) 


is greatly A Dept. G-260, Rochester, N. Y. 
appointments f Rush to me, entirely free of charge: (1) 
7. a full description of U. S. Government Jobs; 

a (2) Free copy, of illustrated 32-page book, 


, e 
Grade School ef “How to Get a U. S. Government Job” with (3) 
education Md List of U. S. Government Jobs; (4) Tell me how 
‘ usually af, to qualify for one of these positions. = 
_ sufficient a wt ang 
eas Pose SECTS MBER ao CRIES) SMI ORR AEs re 
_ Mail Coupon is 
today— oa g 
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IT MAY NEVER AGAIN BE SO EAS' 


to own the famous 


HARVARD CLASSICS 


THE WAY THINGS ARE 
GOING ( DONT SEE HOW THESE 
LOW PRICES CAN LASTS 


HE Harvard Classics—the mar- 

velous library that makes a uni- 
versity of your home—that has 
enabled ambitious men and women 
everywhere to:win success and hap- 
Piness now can be yours for only 
50¢ a week! 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
CTHE HARVARD CLASSICS) 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard. University for forty years, 
made it a vital part of his life’s work 
to assemble this superb library. As 
he himself has said, “IN THESE 
BOOKS ARE THE ESSENTIALS 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION.” 


A Superb Book Bargain! 


Brentano’s, one of the largest firms 
of retail booksellers in. the world, 
recently stated that FOR ONLY 
THE PARTIAL CONTENTS OF 
THE HARVARD CLASSICS IN 
ORDINARY CLOTH-BOUND 
EDITIONS, THE COST WOULD 
’ BE $402.00! Yet you can have this 
marvelous set, beautifully printed, 
handsomely and uniformly bound, 
for a small fraction of that cost! 


Contents Complete, Inclusive 


This beautiful Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics brings you 


every word, every line, every pa 
graph, every illustration compl 
Included are the Daily Read: 
Guide and the unique General 
dex of 76,000 entries that gives y 
the key to this vast storehouse 
knowledge! All at a cost per y 
ume 14 the price of a current popu 
novel! > 


Only $2.00 Down, 50 Cents a W 


Not only is the price of these 
mous books extremely low, | 
ou have theadvantage of unusu: 
Liberal terms. For an initial paym 
as low as $2.00 you may have 1 
complete set delivered to y 
home with all shipping char 
prepaid. 


This Beautiful Book Free! 


The famous little book, “Fift 
Minutes a Day,” furnishes 1 
with full information about * 
Harvard Classics. It gives 
Eliot’s own pee of reading—is pa 
ed with helpful, brachial infor: 
tion! It also contains dramatic 
ographies of men whose immo 
writings appear in The Har 
Classics. It will be sent you f 
postpaid and without obligati 
Simply fill out and mail the cou: 
below. 


PP ee A FA A S| = 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET (For Adults Only) 


bP. F, COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation your 


¢ 
ee ee pe a a a es prs 


valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” describing the famous library. 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing 
. Dr. Eliot’s own plan of constructive reading, HB-707 
Mr. 
Natite MIs. 0's + +0 +'3.00:s,evviee's's sin sieielaleieteieisia nie 6 Hae Sale aioe tei nies ea een 
ss 
AABLESS 65 50,9 0:9 wseiw vgaiscele 4 gleiwicenlt ole gags ae ade el genni y 
A PS SS SO ek ot ee oe sm pemeeee 
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_ Mian, there’s no sense in 
drifting along at the same 
old dull, drab job! You've 
got one life—that’s all. What 
you make of it is your busi- 
ness — but if you want to 
make a success of it, it’s time 
to get going! 
_ Listen. ‘Some of the big- 
_ gest men in this country were 
in your shoes once. But they knew 
one thing! They knew that it takes 
* training —TRAINING—to succeed 
in this world! And they got that 
training through the'I. C. S.! 
’ There are 100,000 ambitious 
men enrolled with the International 
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Correspondence Schools right now. 
They’re getting sound, essential 
TRAINING by a method based on 
up-to-date textbooks, personal in- 
struction, and sound vocational 
guidance. Here’s the same I, C. S. 
coupon they mailed! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
BOX 4387-F, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of you 
and Why,’’ and full particulars about the course before which I have-marked X; 


booklet, ‘{Who* Wins, 


* 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Air Brake (1 Fire Bosses 
O Foundry Work O Heating 
OD Heat Treatment of Metals 
DO Highway Engineering 
O House Planning 
DC Locomotive Engineer 
0 Machinist 
0 Management of Inventions 
O Mfg. of Pulp and Paper 
O Marine Engines 
0 Mechanical Drafting 
O Mechanical Engineering 
O Mine Foreman 0 Navigation 
0 Mold-Loft Work 
C1) Patternmaking 
DO Pharmacy 
0 Practical Telephony 
(0 Public Works Engingering 
- O Radio, General 
BUSINESS COURSES 
0 Qommercial 0 Cost Accounting 
OC. P, Accounting 
O First Year College 
0 Foremanship 
O French 
0 High School OD Tilustrating 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
(© Home Dressmaking 


O Agriculture 
O Air Conditioning 
O Airplane Drafting 
D Architectural Drafting 
O Architecture 
0 Auto Engine Tune-up 
0 Auto Technician 
DO Aviation OD Boilermaking 
OD Bridge Engineering 
' 0 Chemistry i 
D Civil Engineering é 
0 Coal Mining 
0 Concrete Engineering 
0 Contracting. and- Building 
0 Cotton Manufacturing 
O Diesel Engines 
’ O Electrical Drafting 
O Electrical Engineering 
O Electric Lighting 


0 Plumbing 


O Accounting 
O Bookkeeping 
O Business Correspondence 

O Business Management 

O Cartooning 0 Civil Service 
O Colleg: eparatory 


O Advertising 


0 Advanced Dressmaking 
O) Foods and Cookery 


City... er 
Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, 


Canada. British residents send coupon.to I. C. 
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D Professional Dressmaking and Designing 


D Radio Operating 

0 Radio Servicing 

OR. R, Section Foreman 
DR. R. Signalman 

O) Refrigeration 

O Sanitary Engineering 
O Sheet Metal Work 
Ship Drafting 

D Steam Electric 

J Steam Engines 

1) Steam Fitting 

OD Structural Drafting 

© Structural Engineering 


O Surveying and Mapping 
O Telegraph Engineering 
O Textile Designing 


_D Toolmaking 


2 Welding, Electric and Gas 
O Woolen Manufacturing 
r 

Show Card and Sign Lettering 
Managing Men at Work 

£) Railway Postal Clerk 

© Salesmanship 

O Secretarial 

Traffic Management 


O Spanish , 


© Tea Room and Cafeteria 
Management, Catering 


Present Position.. 


8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. €. 2, England. 
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Here are some foreign words and phrases commonly used in everyday 
English. You should be able to understand them all. Do you? 


1. esprit de corps 7. Blitzkrieg 13. spurlos versenkt 
2. dolce far niente 8. bete noire 14. buenos noches ~ 
3. a votre sante 9. pianissimo 15. carte blanche 
4. leb' wohl 10. quien sabe? 16. Zeitgeist 

5. Italia irredenta 11. Lebensraum 17. coup d'etat 


6. hasta manana 12. nicht wahr? 


What was your score? Do foreign words like these crop up in your 
book or newspaper reading, so that you completely lose the meaning 
of the sentence in which they appear? The quickest, most effective 
and inexpensive way to check up on them is with these handy books! 


HUGO'S fomous 
TWO-LANGUAGE . 
DICTIONARIES 


J NDISPENSABLE books to everyone! 
If you know a foreign language, they’re 
invaluable for brushing-up on your vocabu- 
lary, practicing and increasing your fluency. 
If. you don’t know a foreign language, they 
instantly translate for you the word or 
phrase which seems so hopelessly unfamiliar. 
All cloth-bound, pocket size, easy to read 
and refer to. Thousands of these handy two- 
language dictionaries haye been sold. Now 
sent to you postpaid for only 75c each—all 
four for $2.75: SPANISH, French, German, 
Italian, Check the ones you want in the cou- 
‘pon below. 


' 5-DAY WS DAVID. xa GOMRAY? 


" 

1 ene McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W. A. 2-42 a 

EXAM | NATIO N i hiladelphia, Pa. i 

a Please send - 

You may have these — aries I have Shakeieoee Sates Sere Pee 1 

HUGO Two-Language a ary, 75e; all four for $2.75) as full payment. I may return : 

Dictionariesin yourhome {| *" 1 am not fully pleased with in 5 days for complete refund. # 

can 3) f : 
to read and use for 5.8 7 English-Spanish pamehel English-Italian and ttalian- 9 
a . -En is , . 

days. If you are in any ; Ci Hugo's? Pocket Dictionary, OMe eon -ceretn Ductionarys . 

way dissatisfied with any , Boglich Sa | Spe, ner hardtovesd anal 
of them, you may return 4g “Muss Pocket Dictionary, = man’ script) 1 

to us for a full refund of 4 x 
i: Name. .). opnteevernaeen, anes eine ee 

Dee one You “risk ot seteeteeteeseeeeces El 

nothing. Send coupon to-- = 4 ddress ; ; Me 

day! David McKay Com- : pares ee ee ee eee e eee bese reeenees H 
pany, Dept. W. A, 2-42, 4 City 5 Jr chats SMa hh State : Ao 

Philadelphia, Pa. Wi oe ws aa Sh ec Ui o0 tae 

at 
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The 97 Pound 
Weakling# 


—Who Became “The World’s 
Most Perfectly Developed Man” 


“Pll prove that YOU too 
can be a NEW MAN!” 


if KNOW, myself, what it means to have the 
kind of body that people pity! Of course, you 
wouldn’t know it to look at me now, but I was once 
a skinny weakling who weighed only 97 lbs.! I 
was ashamed to strip for sports or undress for a 
swim, I was such a poor specimen of physical de- 
velopment that I was constantly self-conscious and 
embarrassed. And I felt only HALF-ALIVE. 


Then I discovered “Dynamic Tension.”’ It gave me 
a body that won for me the title ‘“‘World’s Most Per- 
fectly Developed Man.’ 


When I say I can make you over into a man of 
giant power and energy, I know what I’m talking 
about. I’ve seen my new system, “Dynamic Tension,’ 
transform hundreds of puny men into Atlas champions. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Do you want big, broad shoulders, a fine powerful 
chest—biceps like steel—arms and stomach ridged with 
bands of sinewy. muscle—and a build you can be 
proud of? Then just give me the opportunity to prove 
that “Dynamic Tension” is what you need. 


No “ifs,” “ands,” or “maybes.’’ Just tell me where 
you want handsome, powerful muscle. Are you flat and 
flabby? Or skinny and gawky?’ Are you short-winded, 
pepless? Do you hold back and let others walk off CHARLES AT- 
with the prettiest girls, best jobs, etc.? Then write for [as Holder 
details about “Dynamic Tension’ and learn how I can of title “‘The 


make ‘you a confident, powerful HE-MAN, ay onli s wigs 
“Dynamic Tension” is an entirely NATURAL vinta Man? 


method. Only 15 minutes of your spare time daily is 
enough to show amazing results—and it’s actually fun! 


“Dynamic Tension” does the work. FP PB see ceases ee eee ey 


Send for FREE BOOK CHARLES ATLAS beot. waz 


115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mail the*coupon right now for full de- 


I want the proof that your system of ‘‘Dynamic 
tails and I'll send eh my illustrated book, Tension’’ will help make a New Man of me—give 
“Everlasting Health and 


me a healthy, husky body and big muscular devel- 
Strength.” . Tells all about opment. ,Send me your free book, ‘‘Hverlasting 
my “Dyndmic Tension” 


Health and Strength.’’ 

method. Shows actual photos 
of men I’ye made into Atlas 
Champions. It’s a valuable 
book. And it’s FREE. Send 
for your copy today. Mail 
_ the coupon to me personally. 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 
, WA42, 115 East 23rd Street, 
an: New York, N. 
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She Got 400” 
for_a Half Dollar 


Juill pay CASH for 
OLD COINS, BILLS xd STAMPS 
-Ars. S. Dowty of Texas 


sold B. Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $400.00 


i Paid $200 
to J. D. Martin of Virginia 


FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


‘*Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for 
the copper cent I sent you. I ap- 
preciate the interest you have 
given this transaction. It is a 
pleasure ‘to do business with a 
firm that handles matters as you 
do. I wish to assure you that it 
will be a pleasure to me to tell 
all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins.’ 

JULIAN D, MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a 
single silver dollar. Mrs, G. F. 
Adams $740 for some old coins. 
W. F. Wilharm, Pennsylvania, 
$13,500 for his rare coins. In the 
last 20 years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


Right now I will pay $50 for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (net Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimés, ‘‘S’’ Mint, 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, no ar- 
rows, $200 each for 1884 and 
1885 Silver Trade Dollars, 10c¢ 
each for 1912 ‘*S’’? Mint nickels, 
ete, 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 


I want thousands of old coins and 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
them. I offer up to $1,000 pre- 
mium for certain coins and lesser 
amounts for hundreds of others. 
Send 4 cents for my large, illus- 
trated Coin Folder. Its contents 
will amaze you, No obligation on 
your part. It may mean much 
profit to you. You have nothing 
to lose-and everything to gain. 


Est. 42 years 


151, coupon 
Now! 


MEHL, in 


1, Mehl Bldg., S 
WORTH, TEXAS. ee 


Mehi Building 


Dene 
“FORT 
; Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 


Folder and further particulars, for which I~ 
enclose 4 cents. 


Name. 


POR ee meme eee eee ens eee seers sesesaye 


Address..... 


Ui iO a ae ii ia inner 


_us your list today. No obligation. 


AN INVULNERABLE DEFENSE 


in these times of world-wide unrest, when 
peoples everywhere are being confronted as 
never before by the problems of mass inse- 
curity, an invulnerable defense is becoming 
an ever more prominent factor in the life 
of the race. But defense is more than a 
national group effort; it implies personal 
responsibility in the cultivation of a mind 
that is impervious to error. Are you in- 
vulnerable to the vicissitudes of a disorgan- ~ 
ized society? Are you capable of transcend- 
ing the imminent collapse of the old values 
which are passing away with the end of 
the Age? 


Read LEMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE, 60 
pages of evidence supporting the existence 
of a New Race and Order in America. It 
reveals who you are, why you are here, 
your past history and your future inheri- 


tance. In an ‘‘unlimited national emer- 
gency,’ you must keep pace with an unlim- 
ited vision of a glorious future and an un- 
limited experience of vocational expression. 
Each person has a definite place and a job. 
Know yours. Send TWO DIMES for full 
Particulars. No obligation. Write Dept. 
WA today. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


$28 North Plankinton Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MAGAZINE READERS 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS 
SAVE MONEY!! 


Satay ~ = fe of the 
e’ll be glad to quote you the lowest 

both. individually and in club otters We 
handle over 2500 magazines, including every 
leading fiction and trade publication, Send 


magazines you buy. 


POPULAR MAGAZINES AGENCY 
Box 89 Waterbury, Conn. 


MAKE MONEY 


Learn Oil Painting at Home 
by the New, Easy 
Stuart System 


Learn to paint oil portraits thru this NEW 
System in ten easy lessons. Previous art 
training or talent NOT necessary, This Stuart 
System is radically new and simple. It will 
REALLY TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
Writé today for free booklet how YOU can 
start your career—NOW! Address 


\ STUART STUDIOS, Dept. p 
121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Our 
°F obligate 


fay a 
Got Free PATENT GUIDE se 
on How to Obtain PATENT and Market Inventions 


If you have in- 
vented some- 
thing, if you 
are interested 
in inventing 
something, you 
need our new 
48-page ‘Patent 
Guide’’ that 
gives the entire 
Story of Pat- 
ents. It tells 
you for the first 
time about new phases of invention, how others 
succeeded, how the patent laws protect you, 
how to market your invention, where to obtain 
finances, how to form a company, partnership, 
or arrange for royalties from your invention’s 


le. 
BE SURE TO PROTECT 
YOUR RIGHTS 


The U. S. A. is the greatest open market for 
new inventions in the world. Here commercial 
Striving is so keen that the, unprotected inven- 
tion, if it has public acceptance, is quickly 
“eyed” and may become the prey of eager com- 
etition. Worthwhile manufacturers will not 
Beat the production costs and sales expense of 
promoting a new. invention unprotected by 


atent. 

K good, strong patent not only opens the road 
to marketizg your invention, but closes it to 
would-be chiselers who may seek to reap the 


rewards of your creative efforts. 


CLARENCE 


WE GIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 
DEFENSE INVENTIONS 


Due to the essential nature 
of inventions which might 
be considered of value to the 
National Defense, we are 
giving special attention to 
such matters, even to the 
extent of assisting in sub- 
mitting your invention to 
the proper authorities. 


FREE FORM FOR 
RECORDING INVENTION 


When you send for our FREE “Patent Guide” 
we include, also Free, our specially prepared 
“Record of Invention” blank, nm which you can 
quickly make and date a sketch and description 
of your invention. This “‘disclosure,’’ as it is 
called, may be absolutely invaluable as evidence 
for you, should your rights ever be contested. 
Be sure to get it and use it. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR PATENT 


During the past twenty years we have helped 
great numbers of inventors secure their U.S. 
Patents. We know the pitfalls and how» to 
avoid them. We have trained, experienced 
patent draftsmen and registered patent attor- 
neys ready to serve you—and each one, when 
he undertakés to handle your case, realizes that 
he is personally responsible to contribute the 
fullest individual effort. possible. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK— 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


Know exactly what you should do to secure a 
Patent—what must be done every step of the 
way—how the Patent Law protects you—what 
we, as Registered Patent Attorneys,,can do for 
you. Mail the above coupon NOW for otrr 48- 
Page ‘“‘Patént Guide” and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’? Form. 


A. O'BRIEN 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY before U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


2A56 ADAMS BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 
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SIX BIG AUTO 
BOOK ALL Seer 


FREE 


on approval; whether you 
want to qualify as auto re- 
pair expert or merely wish 
to know how to keep your 
own car 100% efficient, 
look at these books. This 
brand new edition has been 
prepared by a large group 
of America’s great automotive engineers. Take 
advantage of this offer now; send in the Coupon for 
FREE examination. 

You don’t pay us a 
penny unless you 
decide to keep the 
books. Read them and 
prove to your own sat- 
isfaction that one fact 
alone may save you an 
expensive repair or 
help you toa better job. 


Brand New Edition 


Imagine books which are so new that every page is 
right up to date—wiring diagrams, construction 
details, service problems—are all right up to the 
minute. Everybody interested in automobiles in any 
way will welcome these books. 


Can You Fix It? 


Can you take out “‘play’’ 
in differential? Can you 
kill the ‘‘shimmy’’ in 
steering? Can you reset 
TIMING? Can you put 
your finger on engine 
trouble without guess- 
ing? Can you pull the 
Starter off and fix it? 
Can you adjust and re- 
pair transmission, engine, rear axle? 


These Books Tell How 


and tell you how to do every auto job right and in 
addition cover Service Shop Management. 


6 Big Volumes, Beautifully Bound 


2,500 pages, over 2,000 illustrations, wiring dia- 
grams, equipment charts, etc. De Luxe edition. 
Sent FREE for 10 days’ use. 


Consulting Privileges Included 


Privilege of consulting our engineers on any auto- 
motive problem for one year without extra charge. 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Drexel at 
58th Street, Dept. A-181, Chicago. 


s 
Marine Engines, 
Aviation 


Motors, 
Diesel Engines All 
Included 


American Technical Society, Dept. A-181 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St. 
Chicago, Mlinois, 


I would like to see the brand new 6-volume 
edition of your automobile books but without 
any obligation to buy. I will pay the few cents 
delivery charges only and will return at your 
expense ,in 10 days unless I like them, in 
which case I will send you $2.00 then and only 
$3.00 per month until the total price of only 
$24.80 is paid. You are to include consulting 
certificate as above. 


Attach letter stating age, occupation and name 
and address of employer and that of at least 
one business man as reference. | 


| 


Sn es ee ee ee ey 
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AT HOME—IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME 


Trained Artists are cap- 
able of earning $30, $50, 
$75 a week. Our practical 
method has trained men and women of all ages 
since 1914. COMMERCIAL ART, CARTOONING, 
ILLUSTRATING, all in ONE complete course. No 
previous art experience necessary—we teach you 


step-by-step—and prepare you for spare time and 
full time money-making opportunities. 2 ART OUT- 
Write 


FITS included with course. 
BOOK “Art for Pleasure 
and Profit’’—describes 
course and commercial op- 
portunities. Mail coupon to- 
day. a 


for FREE 


Py ‘ 
gp WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

g Studio 723A, 1115 {5th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. ie | 
a Without obligation, please send me your free & 
gy book, “Art for Pleasure and Profit. 1 
| L 
g Name Age =r 
H Address L 
i i 
a City. State t 


Att tt ttt tt tt tte. 


SAVE 


25% 1050% 


CHEMICAL 
KITS and 


’ APPARATUS 
CSEA OUTEITS 


BIG VALUE For Students 
FREE bl et & Catalog of Chemicals 


par oeah Supplies 
SEND. 3e URN POSTAGE 
bi: H WINN ME FG. ce ; 
D 
Dept. WA-2, ist. N. Y. C. 


124 W. 23rd St., 
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The Essential Knowledge for So Many of Today's 
ie NEW DEFENSE JOBS 


Prepare now for an important job in America’s defense in- 
dustries—learn Mathematics. Mathematics is the founda- 
tion of all mechanical and scientific work, and of all busi- 
ness or industry based on science. Without this essential 
knowledge even the most capable man is left behind while 
others forge ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, more 
money. You need mathematics to solve technical problems 
and to improve, speed up and check on your work and the 
work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inex- 
pensive and time-saving method. A very simple and 
extremely interesting course in book form has been pre- 
pared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetime to 
teaching practical men the fundamentals of this important 
subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., in E.E., A.M., 

Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick 
methods that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you 


A Complete how simple it is when an expert ex- 
Course and plains it for you. In no time at all 
Ref you will be tackling with ease the 
BSN most difficult questions on this sub- 
Library in ject. a 
5 Volumes An Expert s 
‘Arithmetic Simplified Methods 
Algebra Mr. Thompson, the author of these 
Geometry books, has had many years’ experi- 
Trigonometry ence in mathematical training, He 


presents each practical method and 
problem in the clearest, simplest 
1598 Pages way. He gets right down to the kind 
Illustrated ef information that you ntéed in 
your daily work. 


Send No Money iz tamination 


Calculus 


:D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., : 
= 250 Fourth Ave., New, York = 
= Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 vol-, 
=umes, Within 10 days ) will either return the books or » 
= send you $2,95 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 3 5 
= months until the total price of $8.95, plus a few cents § 
= postage, is paid. (If you'send $8.95 payment in full with g 
= this order, we will pay, postage. Same return privilege.) . 
BEN ern Pl MIR cn erie eas. arses adianackrs «0h ean = 
La rT] 
Be AGATCS Se ese sa oe caer ie ees cst aye ay lage Sik 5, “5a asl amie Bia Faas 2 
bel 5 
B City and/State ss) 6 02. vee ee ee aeleih ask le re rinis ale bin ojele tae zeis eae r 
Be RBIGSEN COM, one Tascuete ss Cet as ban Gabgaeys Neel ay ene eee | 

; = 


a Se 
s-Address Ay LATO ta a aera eecetetes tern SES tries AOL epic ‘Garin 2 
TeUCCUOOOUOCCOUUCCOCOU CSP OUR COTO C Cee ET se 
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21 Sensational 


BOOK V; 


Books That Help < 


You DO Things! 


You’ll be fascinated with what 
every one of these books can hel 

you DO! Interpret dreams. Tel 

fortunes. Cast horoscopes. Amuse 
your friends with jokes, after-din- 
ner stories. Play party games. De- 
fend yourself with jiu-jitsu. Mix 
drinks. Do amazing things with 
Tope. Hours of fun and entertain- 
ment—only 35c each. Books sent 


for any you return! 


1 KNOTTING AND SPLIC- 
ING. How to tie 200 

knots, bends, hitches, lashes, 
splices, etc,; plain, fancy, 
useful! 

WILDE'S PRIMER OF AS- 

TROLOGY. Cast your own 
or friends’ horoscopes, to 
foretell future, luck, love, 
success, money. 

HOW TO MIX DRINKS. 

350 cocktails, fizzes, 
punches, toddies, eggnogs, 
ete.—how tomake, serve them. 

LADY CADOGAN'S iL- 

LUSTRATED GAMES OF 
SOLITAIRE. Dozens of new, 
fascinating variations. 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. 
Sure-fire laugh- getters, 
ice-breakers for every occa- 
sion, Classified as to topic. 
MITCHELL'S GUIDE TO 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 
Be an expert—learn moves 


postpaid. Money back in 5 days 


and tactics of champions, 
from this master-player. 


7 HOW TO WRITE SIGNS, 

TICKETS AND POSTERS. 
Handy guide to painting, let- 
tering, designing—for plea- 
sure or profit. 170 illus. 


8 TEA CUP FORTUNE TELL- 
JING, Thrill your friends 
by “reading the tea leaves!’ 


9 HAP LEE'S RADIO JOKE 
BOOK, Be the life of the 

party! All the best gags of 

favorite radio comedians. 


10 ZINGARA FORTUNE 
TELLER, 15 new, unus- 
ual ways to predict future— 
by cards, dice, dominoes, 
dreams, faces, palms, etc. 


1 PARTY GAMES FOR ALL 
AGES. 100 games for 
holidays, all occasions. 


12 THE POWER OF NUM- 
BERS. Do you know that 
numbers affect your business, 
social affairs, important 
events of your life? Here are 


-your lucky numbers! 


1 HELD'S GUIDE TO THE 
GAME OF CHECKERS. 
Openings, trick moves, rules, 

ete.—beat your friends! 


ALUES 


14 CARD FORTUNE TELL- 
ING, For when the card 
party gets dull! Thrilling, in- 
structive. 
15 MYSTIC DREAM BOOK. 
What do your dreams 
mean? Can you tell good 
omens from bad? 1,500 types 
of dreams interpreted. 
16 1001 RIDDLES. ‘Thetrick- 
iest brain teasers you or 
your friends ever tried to solve. 
17 THE ART OF JIU-JITSU. 
Protect yourself against 
those larger than you. How 
to master world-famous meth- 
od of self-defense, told by 
Jiu-jitsu expert, 
18 THE BOOK OF PUZZLES. 
Hundreds of new, origi- 
nal word, picture, number 
puzzles—with answers. 3 
19 SPANISH CONVERSA: 
TIONALCOURSE. Quick 
way to attain practical flu- 
ency, take advantage of new 
business, travel opportunities 
in Latin America. 
20 FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TIONAL COURSE. Thou- 
sands have learned practical, 
everyday French for conver- 
ensnty reading, and culture, 
this easv wav. 
21 HOW TO BECOME AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
Everythin; the _ newcomer 
wants to know about U. S. 
Naturalization Laws; simple, 
non-legal language; questions, 
answers; requirements, ete. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. W.A. 3-42 


g Washington Square. Philadelphia, Pa. 


aaa a). @ © S° “6h 7 


| Name .... 


Address 
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“I had an $18 
shoe factory. 
money 


by S. JE. 


(NAME AND ADDRESS 


“I attended college and worked 
nights. I completed the N. R. I. 
Course, was made Service Mana- 
ger at $40 to $50 a week.” 


Here is a quick way to more pay. 
Radio offers the chance to make 
$5, $10 a week extra in spare time 


J. E. SMITH a few months from now. There is 


President . an increasing demand for full time 
National acv'° Radio Technicians and Radio 
Established Qperators, too. Many make $30, 
25 Years $40, $50 a week. On top of record 


business, the Radio Industry is 
getting millions and millions of dollars in Defense 
Orders. Clip the coupon below and mail it. Find 
out how I train you for these opportunities. 


Why Many Radio Technicians ! Train 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 


The 882 broadeasting stations in the U. S. employ 
thousands of Radic Technicians with average pay 
among. the coun' *s best paid industries. Repairing, 
servicing, selling home and auto Radio receivers (there 
are over 50,000,000 in use) giyeS good jobs to thou- 
sands. Many other Radio Technicians take advantage 
of the opportunities to have their own service or retail 
Radio businesses. Think of the many good pay jobs 
in connection with Aviation, Commercial, Police Radio 
and Public Addyess Systems. N. R. I. gives you the re- 
uired knowledge of Radio for these jobs. N, R, I. 
ains you to be ready when Television opens new 


jobs. es, Radio Technicians make good money be- 
/exTRA PAY IN (=) 
ARMY, NAVY, TOO ey 


likely to go into military service, every 
efaien, Beslor, Seaapinies should mail the Coupon 
Now! Learning Radio helps men get extra rank, 
xtra presiige, more interesting duly at pay up 
te 6 times a priyate’s base pay. Also prepares for 
good Radio jobs after service ends, IT'S SMART 
TO TRAIN FOR RADIO NOW! 


L jumped trom 18 a week lo 50 


«=< @ tree Book started me toward this 


GOOD PAY IN RADIO 


a week job in a 
re <r wanted more 
a college 

I enrolled with N. is goncaton. 


‘Later I went to Station KWCR 
as operator. I’m now Radio en- 
gineer at WSUI and connected 
with Television Station W9XR.”* 


how | Train You at Home 


a A RADIO TECHNICIAN 


**Soon I was able to make $5 
310 a week fixing Radios in 
spare time to help pay for my 
college education.* 


‘“‘The N.R I. Course took me out 
of a shoe factory; put me into 
Radio, helped pay for my college 
education.’’ 


cause they use their heads as well as their hands. They 
must be trained. Mahy are geiting special ratings in 
the Army and Nayy; extra rank and pay. 


Beginners Quickly Learn to Earn $5, $10 


a Week Extra in Spare Time 

Nearly every neighborhood offers opportunities for a 
good part-time Radio Technician to make exltra money 
fixing Radio sets. I give you special training to show 
you how to start cashing in on these opportunities 
early. You get Radio parts and instructions for build- 
ing test equipment, for conducting experiments that 
give you _yaludble practical experience, You also get a 
modern Professional Radio Servicing Instrument, My 
fifty-fifty méthod—half working with Radio parts, half 
studying my lesson texts—makes learning Radio at 
home interesting, fascinating, practical. 


Find Out How 1 Train You 


for Good Pay in Radio 
Mail the coupon below, I'll sénd my 64-page book 
FREE, It tells about my Course; the types of jobs in 
the different branches of Radig; shows letters from 
more than 100 of the men I trained so you ean see 
what they are doing, earning. MAIL THE COUPON in 
an envelope or paste on a penny postal, 


J. E. Smith, President 


Dept,. 2AP2, National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. Cy 


4 

STS PURER RETR 
= J. E, SMITH, President, Dept. 2AP2 = 
= National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. | 
" Mail me your 64-page book FREE. (No salesman ® 
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PATENTS | 


Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results 
SEND DRAWING OR MODEL 


All Business Given Prompt and Proper Attention 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-MeNally Di- 
rectory of Bankers and Bank-Recommended Attorneys, published by 
Rand-MeNally & Co., Chicago, Ill.; the American Lawyers Annual, 
published in Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers Service Legal Directory, 
published by Bankers Service Co., Boston, Mass.; and the Snow- 
Church Directory Co. Lawyers List, published in New York City. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


724 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 


SPANISH—Here's How! | 


The Effortless Way Master any of 31 Foreign 
Languages, Spanish and 
English with Phonograph 
Record Courses. BAR- 
GAINS in every make— 
a selection of 10 sets in 
r Spanish alone. Up to 45% 
The Economical Way off list price. Reasonable 
rentals. A saving Proposition for Teachers, 
Parents, Students, Businessmen, Doctors, Law- 
.yers, Navy and Army men, Clergy, etc. 


Mail Orders Everywhere 


YOUR AUDIENCE -YOUR BOSS- Free Booklet WA ‘ 
YOUR CLIENTS ~YOUR FRIENDS ~ LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 E. 41st St., N-Y.C. 
: Sets Rented—Sold—Exchanged—Purchased 

Can you stand on your feet in a sales conference, a t 


business men’s luncheon, or a committee meeting 
and make a speech which holds your audience spell- 
bound? Or do you envy the other man who, with ease, 


@ 
convinces the audience against their will, brings tears 
to their eyes, or makes them Shake the building with v 
laughter? Shrewd, brainy men with supreme ideas and J 
judgment have been totally eclipsed because a less 
gifted man has cultivated one accomplishment—that of ’ 


a clear-cut, confident, convincing speech. 


HOW YOU CAN HAVE THIS ; e 
VALUABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT 
The new Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in Publie Speak- ea n U Cl $ 4 
ing, Personality Development answers this question. hy 


Grenville Kleiser, fimous speech specialist, has trained 


- Excess acids, poisons and wastes _in your blood are 
thousands upon thousands of men and women in every i ; 
part of the country to become successful public speak- Be chieay by your kidneys." Getting up Nights, 
pia a Bpe Aree areln you without requiring you to ousness, Rheumatic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under 
‘Pp d a Eyes, and feeling worn out, often are caused non-— 
FREE BOOKLET! Write for this reveal- organic and non-systemic Kidney and Bladder 
e ing booklet on how to troubles. Usually in such cases, the very first dose 
* develop compelling of Cystex goes right to work helping the Kidneys 
“Talking for Results" resence, strong confi- flush out excess acids and wastes. And this cleans- 
lent voice, instant flow ing, purifying Kidney action, ‘in just a day or sO, 
of words. Contains the real facts about Grenville may easily make you feel younger, stronger and — 
Kleiser’s practical new method of public speaking and better than in years. A printed guarantee wrapped — 
personality development. Send for your copy today, aroun ence Caine on Cystex insures an immediate 
. refun e cost unless you are complet sat- — 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 238 isfed, “You have everything to gain. and nothing te 
ose under S positive money back guarantee so ge 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cystex from your druggist today for nie 35c. : 
26.A 
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don’t Worry about 


Rupture 


© Why put up with days... months ... YEARS of 
discomfort, worry and fear? Learn now about this 
perfected invention for all forms of reducible rupture. 
Surely you keenly desire—you eagerly CRAVE to 
enjoy life’s normal activities and pleasures once again. 
To work . to play Mtaslives“~ to lovenws.s 
with the haunting Fear of Rupture banished from 
your thoughts! Literally thousands of rupture suffer- 
ers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained, 
Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing is im- 
_ possible in this world”—and it is true, for where other 
» trusses have failed is where we have had our greatest 
+ sticcess in many cases! Even doctors—thousands of 
them—have ordered for themselves and their patients. 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless, do not despair. 
The coupon below brings our Free Rupture Book in 
plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 


_ Patented AIR-CUSHION Support Gives 
x Nature a Chance to CLOSE the 
OPENING 


- ‘Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening—that holds the 
_ rupture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at 
‘play! Thousands. of grateful letters express heartfelt 
_ thanks for results beyond the expectation of the writers. 

What is this invention—How does it work? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion Appliance—send now for free 
Rupture Book. 


Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable 
Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out fot imita- 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 
Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks is 
made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular 
case. ou buy direct at the low “ ‘maker-to-user” price. The 
perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, inconspicuous. 
-Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no stiff, 

unishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It 
Ciiee heavenly comfort and security—while the Automatic 
Air Cushion continually works, in its own, unique way, to 
help Nature get results! Learn what this patented inven- 
tion can mean to you—send coupon quick! 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


don’t order a Brooks now—First 
aoe the “complete revealing explanation of 


decide whether you want the comfort—the 
freedom from fear and worry—the security 
—the same amazing results thousands of 
men, women and children have reported. 
They found our invention the answer to 
their prayers! Why can’t you? And you 
risk nothing as the complete appliance is 
ee ubee peer es you one a > 
P yourself to investigate § no-risk trial. 
C. E. BROOKS Send for the facts now—today—hurry! All 
Inventor correspondence strictly confidential. 


FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 
- paeet f irarbe Just Clip and Send Coupon» 
Brooks Appliance Co., 46-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 
a 
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this world-famous rupture invention. THEN, 


Where's YOU R Ruptu re? 


PROOF 


Proof of the value and out- 
standing merit of the 
BROOKS. APPLIANCE is 
clearly shown by the fact that 
over 9000 doctors have or- 
dered it for themselves or 
their- patients. One doctor 
alone has ordered for his pa- 
tients over 400 Brooks Ap- 
pliances, Follow ‘your doc-. 
tor’s advice! If he says you 
have a reducible rupture and 
advises a proper-fitting sup- 
port, don’t subject yourself 
to further delay, which may 
prove dangerous, but send us 
your name and address imme- 
diately. . Stop Your Rup- 
ture Worries! Enjoy the com- 
fort, freedom of action and 
physical security which this 
made-to-order appliance will 
give you. 


Mail This Coupon NOW! 


1 BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. =f 
1 46-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 4 
i Without ae please send Il 
— your FREE BOOK on Rupture, 
a PROOF of Results, and TRIAL g 
I OFFER—all in plain envelope. P| 
i 

BW NGC oo ig.c- = 6 aicnte Salata eee i 
f Bf 

BE Streetit <n. hieuat Coca cee : 
WOH cnt nset) ee wate State nape 
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Beginner 
Earns $1819 


Today I received a 
check for $165 for a 
story. Another I sold 
for $34. Not bad for 
a beginner! The 
other day I counted 
up just how much I 
have made. 
amounted to $1,620.” 
Mrs, L. L. Gray, 579 
E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas. 


HAYE you ever tried? 
Have you ever at- 
tempted even the least 
bit of training, under 
competent guidance? 


Or have you been 
sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for 
the day to come when 
you will awaken all of 
a sudden to the discov- 
ery “I am a writer’’? 


If the latter course is 
the one of your choos- 
ing, you probably 
never will write. Law- 
yers must be law 
clerks. Engineers must 
be draftsmen. We all 
know that, in our times, 
the egg does come be- 
fore the chicken. 


It is seldom that any 
one becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has 
been writing for some 
time. That is why the 
Newspaper Institute of 


America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many sucs 
cessful authors. ‘ 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk 
Method starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home on your own time. You receive actual assign= 
ments, just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized by veteran 
writers. You rapidly develop your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergo an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or 
more paid for stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our 
interesting Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s 
free—entirely without obligation. Send the coupon 
today. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York. (Founded 1925) 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York | 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information i 


about writing for profit as promised in World 
Almanac 1942. 


Address... ...0.0 07. 2. eee cee cae 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman | 
L will call on you.) 40362 


SS 
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a 
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Copyright 1941, Newspaper Institute of America 


10c 


Men's Overcoats. 
Girls’ Dresses.... 


Men's Hats......... 40c¢ 
Save money! Buy newly re- 
eonditioned clothing from 


factory at wholesale prices. 


The most amazing 
ever offered. 
80% ! 


offer! 


101 Sensational 
Clothing Bargains! 
.+ + $1.00 


Ladies‘ Winter Coats $1.00 


Save up to 
Outfit your 
family at prices so low they 
will positively amaze 
Don’t miss this sensational 


25c¢ 


bargains 
whole 


you. 


Send name and 
address on 1c post- 
card for Bargain 
catalogue—no ob- 
ligation — Write 
NO 


CROWN CO., 
164-N Monroe St., 
New York City 
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SDE bt 


Pay up to $2400 to start 


Exams, with our Question and Answer books. 
Begin now to prepare yourself for Ciyil Service 
Prices $1.95 to $3. 


Clip and return this “‘ad’’ to us for 
your copy of our free booklet No. 5 W. 
Check the positions in which you are in- 
terested, 


[) CLERICAL 

LL] LAW ENFORCING 

(] RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
(] CUSTOMS & IMMIGRATION 


Woble & Noble, Publishers. tnc., 


> 


100 Sth- Ave., 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the 
fascinating profession of Swedish 
Massage run as high as $40 
to $70 per week but many 
prefer to open their own of- 
fices. Large incomes from 
: * Doctors, hospitals, sanitar~ 
: sates uifuod iums, clubs and private pa- 
tients come to those who qualify through our training. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Tremendous opportunities lie before you in this un- 
crowded field which is now open to you without hay- 
ing to leave your present work until you qualify as 
an expert and can command an expert’s pay, Send 
name and address for FREE Anatomy charts, book- 
let with names and photographs of successful grad- 
uates and complete details of our offer, There is 
no cost or obligation. / 


THE College of Swedish Massage, Dept. 171! 
East_Adams St., Chicago. Il. : 


se ghee 
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TRY THIS 


Famous realm’ \ 


EE! 


For DANDRUFF, ITCHY SCALP & FALLING HAIR. 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women have used Glover’s 
for the Hair—and their continued use shows that Glover’s gets 
results! If you've tried scented hair preparations without success, 
switch now to this famous MEDICINAL treatment! Try it 
at our expense—try Glover’s, with massage, for Dandruff, Itchy 
Scalp and excessive Falling Hair! -You'll actually feel the 
exhilarating effect instantly! At all Drug Stores .-- Send for 
generous complete FREE application of GLOVER’S MANGE 
MEDICINE and the new GLO-VER Beauty Soap Shampoo 
in hermetically hn 
bottles only y 
MAIL C 1 
FREE! COUPON. only)! 
antares Booklet on Scientific 
rae snptiation GLOVER'S | Care of Scalp and Hair, 


MANGE MEDCME andere | imclu dedak REE! 


* GLOVER’S + 
GLOVER’S, 
Dept. 9242, Now hig psig 
Send FREE samples, ‘Glover’s aiange 
to) 


Medicine and new Shampoo. I e 
; nclo 
cover packaging, handling and pee 
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ADDRESS 
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THE LINCOLN: 
LIBRARY OF 
ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION 


1941 EDITION NOW READY 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FACT FURNISHER, QUES- — 
TION ANSWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER, and TIME 
AND MONEY SAVER 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W42, 
Lafayette Bidg., 
Gentlemen: . 

Kindly send me, without obligation on my part, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


your descriptive leaflet. 
Name. 


FABRIKOID 
BINDING 
$18.50 


9 
BUCKRAM 
BINDING 
$16.50 


WHY WEAR 
DIAMONDS 


When sisane: -dazzling Zir- 
4 fhe Mines of far- 


i glass, 
FIRE. Thrilling beauty, 
exquisite ACE VTL 
ine befo) you a 
Write oe PREE Cancer 
Address 


The ZIRCON Co. 
Dept.41, Wheeling, W. Va. 


vow to WIN YOUR WINGS! 


Read this authentic new book— 


MODERN FLIGHT 
by Cloyd Clevenger 


Only $2.95, Postpaid 


® This big new book explains in simple, easy-to- 
understand language, all there is to know about 
flying a plane, from the elementary and solo stage 
right on through the Rardin Stage. Profusely 
illustrated with brilliant wings and helpful 
diagrams by Clayton Knight, 


® This book contains complete information on 


how to get FREE FLIGHT TRAINING at govern- 
ment expense! 
Fer er Tite, 


Order your copy today by mail. Money back guar- 
antee, Send for free descriptive folder WF 


Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Sth Av., N. Y.C 


00 10Y STOP TOBACCO? 
Banish the craving for to- 
bacco as thousands have: 


Make yourself Tees and happy 


with Tobacco Redeemer. Not 
a substitute, not habit forming. 
rite for free booklet telling 


. treatment which has 
relieved many men. 


The Newell Company, 166 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN: 


One man knew what a woman goes 
through with a sticking, pulling, drag- 
ging, rumpling iron. He invented this 
complete, ready-made hot starching 
powder. Works fine. Makes ironing easy. 
Needs no boiling, no stove-cooking, Gives 
a fine, sweet-smelling hot starch in just 
30 seconds. Has everything, including 
glider, for wonderful ironings. Get Quick 
Elastic, “that quick kind’ 10c at gro- 
cers. Little does lots. For FREE in 9 


it pack, send your name 
and address to Quick .Elas- 
tic, Hot Starch in 30 Sec- 
onds, W.A., Keokuk, Iowa. 
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+. for now you 
m have the famous 
arvard Classics for 
ly 50 cents a. week... 
tually Ys the cost 


r popular fiction! 


ae 

ee you didn’t go to col- 
. lege.. Maybe you did, but 

sed the courses that give cul- 

at background. In erther case, 

announcement is of vital impor- 

ce to you! : 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


sharles W. Eliot, president of Harvard Uni- 
y for forty years, made it a vital part of his 
work to assemble The Harvard Classics. As 
mself has said, “IN THESE BOOKS ARE 
ESSENTIALS OF A LIBERAL EDUCA- 


_ THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 

= present low price offers you the chance of a 

dime to Own these famous books at a cost per 

ame ¥% the price of popular fiction! Think of it! 
¥, for as little as 7¢ a day, you can have 

‘marvelous library that makes a university of 


t home! . 

e A SUPERB BOOK BARGAIN! 

ntano’s, one of the largest firms of retail book- 

in the world, recently stated that FOR 

Y THE PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE 

RVARD CLASSICS IN ORDINARY 

ITHBOUND. EDITIONS, THE COST 

IULD BE $402.00! Yet you can have this 

velous set, beautifully printed, handsomely 

‘uniformly bound, for a small fraction of 

cost! : 2 

his handsome edition contains the complete 


mts of DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


mous library, 


Dr.Charles W . Eliot satd: “‘Inthesebooks are the essentials of a liberal educatton.” 


et nt tS, J A PS a 
¥ THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 1 
_ (For Adults Only) ' 
P. F. COLLIER & SON CORP. f I 

\ The World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers 1 
250-Park Avenue, New York City ; 
Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation, I 
your valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day”, describing the fa- 7 
H 

1 

1 

r 

I 

I 

I 


Addressiiv..sssees+ 


Wry ENvy THEM LONGER? 


a 


OF BOOKS! Every word, every line, every pata- 
graph is here! 
ONLY $2.00 DOWN, 50 CENTS A WEEK 
Not only is the new price of these famous books 
extremely low, but you have the advantage of 
unusually liberal terms, For an initial payment as 
low as $2.00 you may have this luxurious edition 
placed in your home with all shipping charges 
prepaid by us! 
THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 

The famous little book, ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day”, 
furnishes fies with full information about The 
Harvard Classics. It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 
reading—is packed with helpful, practical infor- 
mation! It also contains dramatic biographies of 
men whose immortal writings appear in The 
Harvard Classics. It will be sent you free, post- 
paid and without obligation. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


HC-706 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics) and containing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of constructive reading. 


Terre ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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For years ! was called Now the men have changed 
Shorty. {f was unpopular | towards me. And § am 
+» « » Was laughed at by the | popular with the girls, 
men in the office . . . by | too. No longer em! 

girls everywhere, 8 felt] rassed, § command atten- 
miserable. tion . . . everywhere. 


SHORT MEN 


Many Doctors Advise You... 


New, Safe, Quick and Inexpensive 


At last! Here’s something new that gives amazingly 
simple aids to height increase. Thousands of short men 
all over America are now adding inches to their ap- 
pearance—and increasing their popularity too, Many 
doctors enthusiastically recommend this book for all 
underheight persons. 


Acclaimed & Endorsed Everywhere 


This is the great new book doctors have been reading 
about in leading médical reviews. Illinois Medical 
Journal says: ‘‘Pages packed with height helps, in- 
structions, practices, Answers all questions on height- 
increasing methods.’’ Ohio Medical Journal says: ““The 
first. book of its kind.’’ Wisconsin Medical Journal 
says: ‘There really are certain things which a small 
person may do to increase his size apparently.”’ 
Southern Medicine says ‘“‘A unique book with great 
possibilities.’’ Covers drugs, body-build measures, 
devices, etc. Simple directions, Lifetime results, 


OUR OFFER—SEND NO MONEY 


“Short Stature & Height Increase’* gives you every 
apparent. method endorsed by scientists and fecom- 
mended by physicians. Formerly $3.00. Now only 98 
cents. Guaranteed harmless. Command attention, be 
admired by women, SEND NO MONEY. Rush cou- 
pon today. 


a s 

s Harvest House, 70 Fifth Ave., Dept. B-432, N. Y. = 
w Send SHORT STATURE & HEIGHT INCREASE in « 
= plain package, On delivery I will pay postman 98c = 
lus few cents postage. If not satisfied I may re- a 

g turn it within ten days and my 98c will bee 


» refunded, . 
= . 
« Name .. s 
§ Address a ra 
af CHECK HERE if you want to save postage. En- » 


a close $1.00 with coupon and we ship prepaid. = 
KS R RE RERRERERERESSRERREERERRRREE Reese eee 


~~ DEAF 


A great, new guide for the deafened is now available. 
Recommended for all deafened people by many doctors. 
All over America newspapers, medical journals, maga- 
zines and scientific periodicals are acclaiming it en- 
thusiastically. It shows you how to hear convyersa- 
tion, the radio, movies, ete. And tells you what to do 
about your impaired hearing, head noises, catarrhal 
deafness, ete. Write name and address in margin and 
receive FREE prospectus, illustrated literature, etc., 
in confidential plain wrapper. No agent will call, 


HARVEST HOUSE 
70 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B-505, New York, N. Y. 


Self-study educational material for 
people who want to get ahead. All sub- 
jects. 100% satisfaction guaranteed on 
every transaction. Write today for de- 
tails of this unique SUCCESS-SERVICE. 
Send a penny post card for free 76-page 
illustrated catalog. No charge, no obliga- 


tion. 
FREE! ‘isu comeant 


™ Dept. 252, CHICAGO 


Asthma Mucus 


Loosened First Day 


For Thousands of Sufferers 


Choking, gasping, wheezing spasms _of 
Bronchial Asthma ruin sleep and energy. In- 
gredients in the prescription Mendaco quickly 
circulate through the blood and commonly help 
loosen the thick strangling mucus the first day, 
thus aiding nature in palliating the terrible re- 
curring choking spasms, and in promoting freer 
breathing and restful sleep. Mendaco is not a 
smoke, dope, or injection. Just pleasant, taste- 
less palliating tablets,that have helped thousands 
of sufferers. Printed guarantee with\each pack- 
age—money back unless completely satisfactory. - 
Ask your druggist for Mendaco today. Only 60c. 


A Scratching Dog . 
May Be in Torment 


The best dog in the world can’t be truly happy 
when he must continually scratch, dig, rub and 
bite himself, seeking relief from an intense itching 
irritation that has centered in the nerve endings 
of his skin. He is in frenzied torment—can’t help 
himself. But you may. Try giving him, as thou- 
sands are doing, Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once 
each week. Note the quick difference. Learn why 
a glad purchaser wrote: “‘I surely was pleased, as 
the 25c package helped my dog immediately. He 
has practically quit scratching; has more pep and 
his hair is glossy again.” Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders cost only 25c at any good drug store or 
pet shop. Economy Size box only $1.00. 


J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 304, Binghamton, N. Y. 


be) wanrto DF OP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for to- 
bacco as thousands have 
Make yourself free and happy 
with Tobacco Redeemer. ot 
a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling 
of injurious effect 


of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has 
relieved many men. 


The Newell Company, 166 Clayton Sta., St. Lowis, 


PILES cunnine 


For over thirty-five years, folks suffering from 
anguish of simple piles (hemorrhoids) have found 
that Poslam, a concentrated oint- 
ment, quickly brings relief! You can 
sit and walk comfortably without 
embarrassment — try soothing Pos- 
lam — costs only 50¢ at druggists. 
Sample Free: Write Poslam, Desk 
W.A. Station G. New York, N. Y. 
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The Whole Field of Practical 


MATHEMATICS 


In ONE Volume 


For the first time you can have this wealth of i 
mathematical information, covering every “trade! ane 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your fingertips instant 
facts and formulas for making every kind of mathe- 
matical calculation. From hundreds of different sources, 
this priceless information has been gathered together, 
boiled down into the brief, simple language, and applied 
to actual problems. Every man in business, every man 
in the mechanical trades, every man who ever uses a 
tool or has to make calculations or estimates in office, 
shop, or home, will find here a treasury of ‘money- 
making, money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The specific information you want is 
easy to find, by looking it up in the index. This book 
’ takes up every trade and gives you practical methods, 
easily worked formulas for solving every problem. Thousands of specific examples show you 
just how to make your calculations. If your work involves mathematics in any way, this 
complete reference handbook is an indispensable part of your equipment. It is an amazing 
time-saver for anyone concerned with engineering, architecture, electricity, mechanics, con- 
struction, automobiles, machinery, printing, or any other industrial work; or with accounting, 
auditing, manufacturing costs, taxes, or any other business mathematics. No practical man, 
no house-owner who makes an occasional repair, no one who has a home workshop can afford 
to be without the valuable information quickly found in this book. Over 1000 pages. 


Save Time — Be Sure of Your Facts Simplified, Dependable Methods by Experts 


One quick turn to the index in this complete reference 
volume and be find at once all the facts about your 
subject—the best methods of doing the work, the easiest 
* formula for making the calculations, completely worked 
out sample problems that show you just what to do. You 
avoid the expensive errors that handicap the man who 
merely guesses. Think what an advantage it is to have 
all this information gathered into one handy book that 
you can carry in your pocket. Act today and take ad- 
vantage of your opportunity to ex- 
amine this book for five days free. 5 DAYS’ 


See How Thoroughly It Covers 
the Needs of YOUR Work 


Introduction Painting, Paper 
Arithmetic Hanging and 
Algebra Glazing 
Geometry * Heating 
Trigonometry a Shop 


i orl 
eeebanics Automobile Shop 


Weights and pe 
sata ta Sheet Metal 
Work 


Exavatlon al 
ons 
bere Electricity 
Brickwork Radio 
Carpentry and Business Mathe- 
Building maties 
Lathing and Accounting 
__ Plastering Usina the Slide 
Plumbing Rule 
j Pulleys and Gears 


A 
® 
B 
® 
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The author of this book, Mr. Martin E. 
Jansson, has had the widest experience in 
practical work, As a civil engineer, he has 
built tunnels and dams, roads and houses; 
has had-years of experience in railway and 
industrial construction work and as in- 
structor at New York University. Two 
other well-known authorities contributing 
to this book were H, D. Harper of the 
Murray Hill Vocational School, and Peter 
Agnew of N. Y. U. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL THIS COUPON 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Send me on approval The Handbook of Applied Mathe- 
matics. Within 5 days after I receive the book, I can return 
it and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send you $2.06 as 
first payment and I will pay $2.00 monthly thereafter for 2 
months until the total price of $6.00, plus a few cents postage, 
is paid. (If you send $6.00 payment in full with this order, 
we will pay postage. Same return privilege.) 
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World's Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 


OW you can travel round the world with the most 

daring adventurers. You can see with your own 

eyes, the weirdest peoples on earth. You witness 
the strangest customs of the red, white, brown, black 
and yellow races. You attend.their startling rites, their 
mysterious practices. They are all assembled for you 
in. these five great volumes of the SECRET MUSEUM 
OF MANKIND. 


600 LARGE PAGES 


Here is the World’s Greatest Collection of Strange 
and Secret Photographs. Here are Exotic Phctos from 
Europe, Primitive Photos from Africa, Torture Photos 
from Asia, Female Photos from Oceania and America, 
and hundreds of others. There are aimost 600 LARGE 
PAGES OF Strange & Secret PHOTOGRAPHS, each page 
57 square inches! 


i 1,060 REVEALING PHOTOS 


You see actual courtship practiced in every quarter 
of the world. You see mayie and mystery in queer 
lands where the foot of a white man has rarely trod. 
You see Oriental modes of marriage and female slavery 
in China, Japan, India, ete. Through the intimacy of 
the camera you wit- 
ness the exotic habits 
of every continent and 
the strangest customs 


Contents of 5-Volume Set 


of life and Tove in VOLUME 1 f 
America, Europe, etc. The Secret Album of Africa 
You are bewildered by VOLUME 2 

these large pages. of The Secret Album of Europe 
ONE THOUSAND PHO- VOLUME 3 5 
TOGRAPHS, including The Secret Album of Asia 


130 full-page photo- VOLUME 4 "i 
graphs, and_ thrilled The Secret Album of America 
By the hundreds of VOLUME 5 : 
short stories that de- The Secret Album of Oceania 
scribe them. 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 


The SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND consists of 
five picturespacked volumes (solidly bound together for 
convenient reading). Dip into any one of these volumes, 
and as you turn its pages, you find it difficult to tear 

ourself away. Here, in story and unusual photo, is 
he WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF STRANGE 
AND SECRET PHOTOGRAPHS, containing everything 
from Female oauey. Round the World to the most Mys- 
terious Cults and Customs, These hundreds and hun- 
dreds of large pages will give you days and nights of 
thrilling instruction. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply sign and mail the coupon, Remember, each of 
the 5S Volumes is 914 inches high, and opened over a 
foot wide! Remember also that this 5-Volume Set 
formerly sold for $10. And it is bound in expensive 
‘life-time’’ cloth. Don’t put this off. Fill out the 
coupon, drop it in the next mail, and receive this huge 


work at once. 
METRO PUBLICATIONS, 
70 Sth Ave., Dept. 604 


FORMERLY sta 
NOW ONLY 


$198 | 


For THE COMPLETE 


New York 


ALL FIVE. 
VOLUMES 

BOUND 
TOGETHER 
2 oe i a 
METRO PUBLICATIONS 
70 Fifth Ave.) Dept. 604, New York 

Send me “The Secret Museum of Mankind’? ff 
(5 great volumes bound together). I will pay post- 
man $1.98, plus postage on arrival. If not de- 
lighted, I will return book in 5 days for full re- 
fund of $1.98. 
Name .. 


Address 


MOREY a seeessestaves Bathoesocoeeaacsevihersnaehe ancy, SOBLO,.. ccvescoves whe 
| CHECK HERE if you are enclosing $1198; | 
thus saving mailing costs. Same Money- 
Back Guarantee. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
Up to $100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Gosts Only { Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 482 Postal Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., has a new accident policy for men 
and women of ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 a 
month for disability, new surgical bene- 
fits, up to $100 for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people have 
wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day—$3.65 
a year! ; « 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special pol- 
icy for older people is proving especially 
attractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the name, 
address and relationship of your bene- 
ficiary—and we will send a policy for 10 
days’ FREE INSPECTION. No obliga- 
tion. Write today. 


TIGHTENS 


FALSE TEETH 


or No Cost! 


Our Amazing Offer 


Don’t suffer embarrassment and _ discomfort | 
caused by loose dental plates. .Apply CROWN RE- | 
LINER. In a jiffy your plate fits like new and 
Stays that way up to 4 months. No old fashioned 
heating to burn your mouth. Just squeeze CRO 

from tube and put your teeth back in, They’! 
fit as snugly as ever. Inventor is a recognized 
authority in dental field. A patent has been ap-— 
plied for CROWN RELINER to protect you from 
imitators. After you reline your plate with 
CROWN, take your false teeth out for cleaning 
without affecting the CROWN RELINER. CRO 
RELINER is guaranteed . .. it’s harmless, NOT 
A POWDER OR PASTE! If not satisfied, even after 
4 months, return partly used tube for full refund, 


4d. Clements of Algonac writes: 
‘““My plates were so bad they 
rattled when | talked.’’ ‘‘Now 
| can eat steaks or corn on the 
cob.’’ Reline your plate with 
CROWN. It’s tasteless. Has 
that natural pink color. (Order 
a tube of CROWN RELINER to- 
day . . . enough to last a year. 
We include FREE a tube of 
CROWN plate cleaner. SEND 
NO MONEY. Just send name 
and address. Pay postman i 
$1.00 for combination, plus postage, or send cash an 
we pay postage. Act at once and enjoy this ne} 
happiness. 


CROWN PLASTICS CO. Dept. 3700 
4358 W. Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, Mick 
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5 | See as never before, knowing Span- 

ish is a prerequisite to business success 
~in any line. Not the “how-many-apples- 
_ of-the-sister-of-my-aunt”’ Spanish taught 
- by many schools and self-teaching meth- 
ods, but Spanish as spoken and written 
in every-day affairs, in business, com- 
“merce, and finance. LANGUAGE PHONE 
_Spanish enables you to speak, under- 
_ stand, and write this kind of Spanish like 

a native! 


Learning is as easy as listening 


Im the natural LANGUAGE PHONE 
method you begin with words, phrases, 
idioms, and whole sentences that you can 

use at once. And you learn them as eas- 
ily as you learn a popular song, by ear, 
from records made by a cultured native 
instructor. On the first 
record he asks you, in 


his language, “‘What do SEND 
you want to do this FOR 
morning?”, Then he TRIAL 
gives you sensible, 

practical answers: This | LESSON 
is the first of a logical AND 
‘series of copversations RECORD 


which, wh followed 
by the student, will en- 
3 able him or her.to be 
perfectly at home 
among people who 
speak Spanish, to carry 
on business_correspon- 
dence in Spanish, to 
understand the con- 
*versation on shipboard 
and train, in hotels and 


lesson—ani 16-page 
LANGUAGE 


Phone Booth at F 
Co., 


Thousands of ambitious, progressive business 


Send today for demonstration record 
you'll enjoy listening to—an actual 


PHONE 
Absolutely no obligation. 
+-.OR, come in for a 
DEMONSTRATION 
Any day except Saturday and Sun- 
Ave th the voinfortable Language 
‘unk & Wagnalls | 
354 Fourth Ave., N 
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and employees are making bigger oppor- 


tunities for themselves by learning Spanish from 


Language Phone 


restaurants, at homes or at meetings. 


A swift, sure, easy to buy 
home-study course 


In an amazingly short time LANGUAGE 
PHONE Spanish will double your value to your 
employer or business associates. LANGUAGE 
PHONE teaches the natural, easy way. It is 
neither new nor untried. It has been endorsed 
by Language Instructors of such institutions as 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell. It is 
sponsored by the publishers of the famous New 
Standard Dictionary, so it has to be good! Yet 
it costs so little—easy terms, too—and you 
pay nothing if not satisfied! The coupon below 
brings you full information and sample record. 
Sign and mail it today. Don’t delay. Start 
mow on the easy read to mastering Spanish. 


ta 


To: Funk & Wagnalls Company i 
Dept. 237, 354 Fourth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. | 
Please ‘send me _at once trial LANGUAGE 
PHONE record for learning Spanish, and | 
full information about LANGUAGE PHONE 
method, and easy payment terms. I en- | 
close 25c to cover cost of mailing record, 
I understand that this inquiry does not | 


obligate me in any way. 


| 
| 


illustrated 
booklet. | 
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Only $1 a Month Insures _ 
Your Life Up to $1000 


One-Half Regular Rate First Five Years! ee EEE. See 
No Agent Will Call! Send No Money! | AMERICAN LIFE & ACC. INS. CO. | 
Actual Policy Mailed for FREE INSPECTION! logy American Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | 

| 


You'll like this low cost, Special 20-Pay Life 


: Sruil Names’... 5c sc oaee eee os onsets Cee 
Insurance Policy. Costs only $1.00 a month - . . (Pianeta iste © 

requires no doctor's examination! No “red Address -:< is shetnceyousier ae Btale aoe shane Ae tb 
tape''! No agent will call! Liberal cash and | 5 ah Lear? leet eeee Day eecceee or Rack eseccdowoe | 
loan values! Your actual policy mailed prompt- 


ly for 10 days’ FREE inspection. Open to men, | Sex....... Seight........ Weight........ Age....- <a 


women, children—every member of family in | Describe Occupation wc dd coe da’s wo. cieje alesse sen | 

good health, age 1 day to 55 years (amount of | 

policy depends upon age). And it’s S-A-F-E | ye-s+res-n esses preset deneeter eee eerees seas cesses 

ee sce iséued by ‘AMERICAN LIFE, a | Name of Beneficiary Amountafion anal 
' *strong, reliable company which carries Dunne’s | Fale ee eae settee Now Carried. ....-..: | 

A+ (excellent) rating. But seeing is believ- | Age 4éand Double [—]....-.-++-:2seer-eeseeueee ‘. 

ing. Get actual policy. Examine it! Compare ‘Annountin waskeds Li! Senators of Apalicans aaa 


it! You be the judge! Mail coupon New! 


Good handwriting is so important in the worlds of com- 
merce, trade and society, in civil service and general business 
occupation. Good handwriting helps. bring quick advancement. 
Poor, illegible penmanship often causes costly errors and hinders 
success. Why write a poor hand? It’s simple and easy to learn 
at home. : 

FREE BOOK TELLS HOW. Simply send coupon below for 
New Free Book, mailed without cost or obligation. Beautifully 
illustrated; page after page of opportunity suggestions. Mail 
coupon today. Enclose 10c for a Professional Pen Point and 
EASY TO your name beautifully written. Write today. 
LEARN IN 
SPARE TIME 


Our new free book 
explains how easy 


it is to learn and | 
how others learned 
to write in spare time, 


Send for it Today! 
“HOW TO BECOME 
A GOOD PENMAN” 


CLIP- SIGN- MAIL Now 


The Tamblyn School of Penmanship 
Dept. H, 440 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
I want to improve aR enmanshij 


Please send me your new F book ‘‘How 


to Become a Good Penman.’’ 


Professional Pen Point and your 
beautifully written. us ae 


ship—clear, concise, easy to understand, 
if you want to improve your writing, this | 
book may have important bearing on Cee | 
success. Mail the coupon now! 


Address... 
City 


i 
\ new book on fundamentals of penman- | [_ ]Prote: here if you enclose 10¢ for a | 


The Tamblyn School of Penmanship, | 
Dept. H, 440 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Loo lg 


OPERATE A COLLECTION 


AGENCY—CREDIT BUREAU . 
Make $3000 to $6000 and More Yearly 


Our short, inexpensive Course quickly Teaches the Collection Agency-Credit 
Bureau Business—an_ outstanding business opportunity. Operate from home or 
office, whole or part time. No capital or special education required. A fine income 
is assured from the start. Write now for free folder and testimonials. 
COLE & ASSOCIATES Dept. 100 Syracuse, N. Y. 
—— 


No Salesman will call. 
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s 


Tecords are being broken. 


We have sold over 200,000,000 books in 21 years—over 400 
freight carloads—but judging by the way in which these NEW 

A titles are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION 
MAR 3 Go over this NEW LIST at 
once—don’t delay a moment—and then check off the titles you 


K BEFORE VERY LONG! 
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All past book-selling 


Want to read. You'll be surprised how many you will order, 


average order on the 


_ SELF-IMPROVE- 
MENT 
7 How to Get a Liberal 
a by Your- 


sel 

Hints on Public 
Speaking 

How to Get Most 
Out of Reading 
Secrets of Self De- 
velopment 


Stupidity 
Hints on Self- 
improvement 
Your Talent and 
How to Develop it 
How to Prepare 
Manuscripts i 
How to Write Busi- 
ness Letters 5 
Dictionary of Musical 
Terms 
How to Get a Job 
How to Get Ahead 
How to Acquire 
Goad Taste 
How to Use a Dic- 
tionary 
Vocabulary Building 
How to Write Little 
Blue Books 
How to Use Prepo- 
sitions 
Meaning of Success 
in Life 
Personal Magnetism 
How to Read Proof 
How to Hyphen and 
Divide Words 
Fascinating Pastimes 
with Words 
Making Words Work 
| for You 
How to Find What 
You Want in a 


Library 

How to Use Effective 
English in Speech 
and Writing 

How to Overcome 
Self-Consciousness 
Rules for Success in 
Business 

How to Think Crea- 
tively 


j 

4) 

a 

__ BEST FICTION 
: 215 Miraculov$ Revenge, 
- 


Bernard Shaw 
223 Wife of a King 
875 Love Story of An 


& Old Mai 

1017 Without Benefit of 
d Clergy. Kipling 
1457 Sketches of Naughty 
te Ladies 

1458 Princess and Tiger 


1605 Girl in Snappy 
i . Roadster 
Me 


* 


list below 
customers order every book on the page. 


ee KET GSS 
Here Are the Books That Are Breaking Sales Keeords: 
I ee ee 


1609 


1610 
1624 


1627 
1628 
1642 


1643 
1647 


1669 


1670 
1684 


How Roast Goose 
Vendor Was Paid. 
Babelais 
Lover Among 
Who 
spired Fatal 


sion 

A_Piece of the 
Princess 

Merry Tales of 
Childhood 

Maidens and 
Women. Heine 
Under the Hill 
Abbe Aubain Fails 
in Love. Merimee 
Jolly Beggars. 


Burns 
Death’s Old Comedy 
To Please His Wife. 
Hardy 


In- 
Pas- 


BEST LITERATURE 


79 
146 
148 
152 


229 


Enoch Arden 
Snowbound 
Strength of the 
Str 


ong. 
Jack London 
Son of the Wolf. 
Jack London 
Ridiculous Women. 
Moliere 
French Poems in 


Prose 
5 Unconventional 


Amour. Moore 
Child’s Garden of 


erses : 
Gallant Cassian: 
Puppets of Love 
Deserted Village 
Boccaccio—Lover of 
Love 


HEALTH 
Care of the Baby 
How to Live 100 

Years 
Rules of Health 
Auto-Suggestion 


and Health 
Teeth and Mouth 


Hygiene 
Physiology Self 
Taught 

Latest Food and 
Diet Facts Ep 
Wonders of Radium 
Facts About Cancer 
Insanity and Other 
Mental Disorders 


Eating for Health 
Care of the Skin and 


Hair 
How to Get Most 
Gut of Recreation 
Fasting for Health 
Facts About Di- 


gestion 
Common Sense of 
Health 


1389 
1393 
1426 
1435 
1443 
1478 
1479 


1534 
1553 


soc 
3 
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Our 
is 50 books~-thousands of 


NEW LIST OF 


SELLERS 


Amazes Reading World! 


We are printing these NEW books by the millions and can 
hardly keep up with our flood of orders. 


for postage, 


delivered. 


Tobaeco Habit 
Fake Way to Health 
Foot Troubles Cor- 
rected 
Constipation: Its 
Correction 

Daily Exercises for 
Busy People 

Poor Posture Cor- 
rected by Exercise 
Correction of Under- 
weight and Over- 
weight 

How to Test Urine 
at Home 
Beneficiai Exercises 
for Nervousness 
and Indigestion 
Beneficial Heart Ex- 
ercises 

How Sun’s Rays 
Will Give You 
Health and Beauty 
How to Live Long 
The Marvels and 
Oddities of Sun- 
light 

History of Venereal 
Diseases 

Facts About Mastur- 
bation 


{AL PROBLEMS 
Crimes against 
Criminals 
Psychology of Sui- 
cide 

U. S. Marriage and 
Divorce Laws 
What 1 Saw in 
Russia 
Darrow-Wheeler Dry 
Law Debate 
Racial Intermarriage 
Open Shop. Clarence 


arrow 
Can People Be Made 
Good by Law? 
Farty, Issues in the 


How to Deal With 


Crime 

U. S, industrial 
History 

Trial by Jury: The 
Great Burlesque 
How Capitalism De- 
veloped G 

is This Century the 
Most Admirable in 


story. 
Menace of Modern 
Prison 
Peace Plans from 
Kant to Kellogg 
Hoover: “The Ma 
Is War Inevitable? 
Why | Do Not Be- 
lieve in Capital 
Punishment fo 
How Can We Wipe 
Out pine Crime of 


eal War 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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1549 


1557 
1560 


1572 


1573 
1577 


1578 
1579 
1580 


1588 
1594 
1602 
1639 
1682 
1687 
1711 
1712 
1723 
1724 


1725 


606 
847 


853 


Take your pick of the ‘NEW books 
listed on this page at the rate of only 


‘1 for 20 Books 


of your own selection. Add le per book 
packing and handling. 
Canada and foreign price 7c per book, 


Why | Do Not Be- 
lieve in Censorship 
What is a Liberal? 
Why | Quit Prohibi- 
tion 

How America Was 
Forced into World 
War 


Hoover’s Record in 
hite House 
Can Americans Be 
Made Good by 
Law? 
Was Pres. 
Murdered? 
How Newspapers 
Deceive 
Serious Lesson in 
Pres. Harding’s 
Case - 
Debunking the Cool- 
idge Myth 
Does Death Penalty 
Curb Crime? 
Principles of Inter- 
national Law 
Story of British Im- 
perialism 
Story of American 
Imperialism 
First Principles of 


Harding 


ing 
Economics of Taxa- 
tion e 
Great Dates in His- 
ory 
Amazing Career of 
Capone 
Next World War: 
How It Is Being 
Prepared 
Storyof Tammany Hall 
SPORTS AND 
GAMES 
How to Play Chess 
How to Play Card 
Games 
How to Know the 


Song Birds 
Children’s Games 


n Ups 

ane Self 
a 

venth oquism Self 
lu 

siteshow Tricks Ex- 
laitied 

ers’ Crooked 

hicks 

HoW to Be a Gate 

‘Crasher 

How ‘to Throw a 


History of Gambling 
How to Play Stud 
Poker 


es 


The Prostitute and 
Her Lover 

The Accursed 
Woman 


GUY DE NAU- 
PASSANT 


6 Lov 
Tallow Ball; 
Prostitute’s 


rifice 
Mile. Fifi, and 
Other Stories 
Piece of String 
The Necklace 
Mad, and Other 
Stories , 
Night in White- 
chapel 
Room No. If, etc. 
an’ Fle the Blue 


queer Night in 


are 


Mine. * Tellier’ s 
Establishment 
Wife’s Confession 


BY HONORE DE 
BALZAC 

15 Atheist’s Mass: 

Accursed House 

Time of the Terror 

Christ in Flanders 

Don Juan: Passion 


in the Desert 
Crime at the Red 


Inn 
Another Study of 
Woman 

Story of a Mad 
Sweetheart : 
Coquette vs. a Wife 
Mysterious Exiles 
Splendors of a 
Courtesan 


OTHER LOVE 
LITERATURE 


Nature of Love. 
Love’s Redemption. 
Tolstoy 

Maxims of Love 
Love from Many 
Angles 

Confessions of a 
Modern Woman 
The Girdle of 
Aphrodite 


LOVE LETTERS 


84 Lave Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun 

665 Love Letters of a 
Parisian Actress 

871 Love Letters of 
Abelard and 


Heloise 
1244 How to Write Love 
Letters 


FAMOUS LOVERS 


123 Madame Dubarry: 
King’s Mistress 
438 Secret Memoirs of 
French Royal 
Mistress (Pom- 
padour) 
644 Women Who 
Lived for Love 
Shelley and the 
Women He Loved 
Byron and the 
Women He Loved 
Mistresses of Today 
Catherine the Great 
and Her Lovers 
Cleopatra and Her 
Loves 
Casanova: World’s 
Greatest Lover 
Pope Alexander VI 
and His Loves 
Waogner’s Great 
Love Affair 


87 
131 


929 
1113 


1322 
1656 


Have 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


92 
411 


1010 
1023 
1064 
1139 


1338 


Hypnotism Made 
Plain 
Facts About Phren- 


ology 
Novei Discoveries in 
Science 

Toasts for All Ocea- 


sions 
Facts About Palm- 
istry 

goat About Astrol- 


og 
Facts About 
tune-Telling 
Amateur Magic 
Tricks 
Popular Recitations 
Simplicity of Radio 
ise old Self 


oil Painting for 
Beginners 


For- 


PUZZLES, RIDDLES 


876 


893 
1103 


1175 
1210 


1251 
1253 


Curiosities of 
Mathematies 
Riddles 

Puzzles and 
Brainteasers 
Amusing Riddles 
Mathematical Od- 
dities 

What Do You Know? 
(Questions) 3 
Information Quizzes 


SONGS AND MUSIC 


346 
984 


995 
1005 
1049 


61 
124 


Old English Songs 
Harmony Self 
Taught (Music) 
How to Play the 
Piano 

How to Enjoy Or- 
chestra Music 

How to Teach Your- 
self to Sing 


RELIGION 


What is Religion? 
Theory of Reincar- 
nation Explained 


2 Beliefs of Major 


Religions 

Sun Worship 
Olympian Gods - 
ics of God in Na- 
ture 

Essence of Talmud 
Essence of Buddhism 
Essence of Koran 
Wisdom of Con- 
fucius: Chinese 


Sage 

Greek and Roman 
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Bergen Philoso- 
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the World 

Essence of Judaism 
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Oration, Ben 
Lindsey 

Essence of Cathol- 


icism 
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Religion of a Free 
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bunking 

What is Christian- 
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1499 
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New Light on the 
10 Commandments 
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Pope i 
Debate With Jesuit 
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Why | Do Not Fear 
Death 
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1072 Truth About Bryan 
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ership 

Psychology of Char- 
acter Building 
What Knowledge Is 
of Most Worth? 
Spencer 

How to Improve 
Yourself Intellec- 
tually 

How to Improve 
Yourself Morally 
How to Improve 
Yourself Phys- 
ically 


PERSONALITY 
HELPS 


1614 


1615 
1616 


212 Life and Character. 
Goethe 
217 ee of Person- 


ality 

414 Art of Being Happy 

488 How Not to Be a 
Wallflower 

773 Good Habits and 
How to Form 


Them 
850 Bad Habits and 
How to Bre 
Them J 
1052 Nature of Instincts 
and Emotions 
1264 Art of Forgetting 
the Unpleasant 


MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 

15 

387 


403 
466 


468 
731 


On the Choice of 
Books 
Facts About Paint- 


ing 

Facts About Music 
Facts About Sculp- 
ture 

Architecture 

Mental Differences 
of Men and 
Women 

ae ‘to Enjoy Good 


usic 
How to Enjoy Good 
Reading 
How to * Think 
Logically - 
Conquest of Fear 
How to Fight Nerv- 
ous Troubles 
Memory: What It 
Is and How to 


Use It. 
Facts About Will 


Power 
Do We Have Free 
Will? Darrow vs. 


Foster F 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF LIFE 


859 
897 
1003 


1069 
1070 


1097 


1221 
1286 


227 Zoology _ 
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: Its Origin 
and Nature 
722 Rierirsetey and Life 
8 Life Among Bees 
Facts About En- ~ 
vironment of Life 
Facts About Fit- 
ness of Life — 
Life Among Apes : 
Life Among Ants "la 
Life Among Spiders . 
ple Life Means to 


UNDERSTANDING i 
OF LITERATURE | 
11 Nietzsche’s Philos- 
Philoso- ’ 


phy 
762 Optimism or Pessi- 
mism? 


mona Pes) CON- 


ophy 
338 Ene s 


717 ioe eae a9 
1123 Facts About Puri- 
tan Morals a 
1212 Marriage and Mor-— 
als in Soviet — om 
Russia ai 
Are Petting hartiee ’ 
Dangerous? D 
The New Immor- 
ality » 


DEATH AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


271 Is ae Inevi- 
524 Death = Its | 


Problem: , 
996 Dual fet Multiple 
Personality 


LOVE STORIES 7 
283 Courtship of Miles 
Standish 
337 Pippa Passes = 
384 Because Hubby 
Misfired in Love. 


(The Stronger — 
Woman). Strind- — 


erg 

672 Illicit Love 
Boccaccio sa 

673 Tales of Love and 
Life. Boccaccio 

746 Daughter of Eve 

1176 A Mad Lov - 

1190 What Price’ Love? \ 

1195 First Love ; “ 

1202 Forbidden Love | 


FRENCH LOVE 
STORIES vy 


Exciting 


1283 
1481 


21 
178 
230 
319 
345 


404 
410 
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Love Story 
One oe Cleopatra’s 
Quest for. a Blonde 
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Story of Infamous 
Intrigue 
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pire and Harlot 
Romances of Parls 
French Amorous — 
Misadventures 
Brightly Colored 
Tales of Passion 
French Love Stor- 
ies of Many Hues 
Some Polite Scan- 
dals of Parisian 


e 
Her Burning Se- 
cre’ 

Follies of Lovers 
Merry Tales 

Who Seduced the | 


Cook? 
When Youth Burns 
Dance of Death | 
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1008 Origin of Religion 
1030 World’s Greatest 


Religions 

1061 Human Origin of 
Morals __ 

1076 Morals in Ancient 
Babylon : 

1077 Morats in Ancient 


Egypt 

1078 Morals in Greece 
and Rome 

1079 Phallic Elements in 
Religion 

1107 Legends of Saints 
and Martyrs 

1122 Degradation of 


Woman | 

1127 Christianity and 
~Slavery 

1130 The Dark Ages 

1134 Horrors of the In- 
quisition 

1145 Religion and French 
Revolution 

1203 Seven Infidel U. S. 
Presidents 

1262 Is Evolution True? 


JOKES 
287 Jokes About Doctors 
422 Best Yankee Jokes 
768 Jokes About Lawyers 
820 Jokes About Mar- 

ried Life 

842 Best Jokes 
879 Jokes About Preach- 


ers 

889 Jokes About Kissing 

959 Masterpieces of 
American Humor 

960 Masterpieces of 
American Wit 

971 Humorous Anecdotes 

1012 Best Negro Jokes 

1013 Best Irish Jokes 


- 1014 Best American 


Jokes 
1033 Masterpieces of 
Russian Humor 
1034 Masterpieces of 
Spanish Humor 
1035 Masterpieces of 
Italian Humor 
1036 Masterpieces of 
German Humor 
1082 Best Jewish Jokes 
1093 Amusing Puns 
1146 College Humor 
1184 Best Scotch Jokes 
1191 Broadway Wise- 
Cracks 
1214 Best Ford Jokes 
1220"Best Rube Jokes 
1228 Jokes About Drunks 
1281.Book of Best Jokes 
1246 Best Hobo Jokes 
1249 Jokes About Lovers 
1475 Best Jokes 


EXPLORATION 


150 Queer Facts About 
Lost Civilizations 

469 Mysterious Egypt 

482 Five Weeks in a Lost 
Balloon 

485 Voyage to the Moon 

518 Famous Travels of 
Marco Polo 

559 Robinson Crusoe 

563 New Light on the 
Beginning of Civili- 


zation 
1201 Desert Island Ad- 
ventures 


1552 Africa—its Place in 
Modern History 


ADVENTURE 


23 Great Sea Stories 
811 Lodging for the 


Night 
363 Miggles: Girl in the 
516 Book of Real Adven- 


tures 
538 Robin Hood and His 
Merry Men 


944 Masterpieces of Ad- 
venture Stories 

946 Tales of Desert 
Places 

1157 The Sea Beast 

1198 Devil’s Mother-in- 
law and Other Tales 


JACK LONDON’S 
STORIES 


183 Life of Jack London 

288 Thrilling Tales of 
the Frozen North 

1022 Heroic Tales of the 


North 
1024 Tales of the Big 


nows 

1168 Adventure Stories 

1169 Tales of Ships and 
Seas 


RUDYARD KIP- 
LING’S YARNS 


151 Man Who Would Be 
King 


The Vampire 
The Man Who Was 
Mulvaney Stories of 
Army Life 
336 Mark of the Beast 
783 Mandalay, and Other 
Poems 
795 Gunga Din, and 
Other Poems 
912 God From the Ma- 
chine, Etc, 
913 Black Jack, Ete. 
914 ie City Wall, 
t. 


FAMOUS WOMEN 

66 Crimes of the 
Borgias 

69 Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Dumas 

77 What Great Men 
Learned of Women 

304 What Women 
Learned About Men 

323 Life of Joan of Are 

401 Woman the Warrior 

529 Woman the Criminal 

666 Memories of a 
Parisian Actress (1) 

667 Memories of a 
Parisian Actress (2) 

718 Great Women of An- 
tiquity 

901 Woman; Eternal 
Primitive 


BQoKS FOR 
OMEN 
705 100 vatilteai of 


omen 
1092 Simple Beauty 
Hints 


1096 How to Dress on a 
Smal! Salary 

1182 How to Make Cos- 
metics 

1189-How to Make Pin 
Money at Home 

1209 Charming Hostess 
(Entertainment 
Guide) 

MURDER AND 
CRIME 
27 Last Days of a Con- 

demned Man 

149 Historic Crimes and 
Criminals 

306 Hanging of Shrop- 
shire Lad 

396 When the Sheriff 
Met the Convict 

558 Book of Great Pirates 

819 Book of Strange 
Murders 

942 Great Detective 
Stories 

1001 Italian Bandit Tales 

1086 My Favorite Murder 


SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 
(Conan Doyle) 
102 Sherlock Holmes 


266 Adventures of Sher- 
ock Holmes 

1026 Sherlock Holmes De- 
tective Stories 

1027 Sherlock Holmes 
Mystery Stories 

1028 Sherlock Holmes 
Crime Stories 

1029 More Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes 

1101 Sherlock Holmes 
Problem Stories 


POETRY 


2 Wilde’s Ballad of 

Reading Jail 

32 The Raven, The 
Bells, etc. Poe 

68 Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets 

284-Popular Poems of 
Robert Burns 

427 Love Poems of John 
Keats 

618 Nature Poems of 
Wordsworth 

740 Best Poems of 


ryan 

741 Best Poems of 
Whittier 

742 ee Poems of Emer- 


744 Best Poems of 
Shelley 

790 Ropabae poems of 
Francois Villon 


CLARENCE DAR- 
ROW’S WORKS 


53 Insects and Men; In- 

stinct and Reason 

509 Are We Machines? 

829 Voltaire Lecture 

843 Can Individuals Con- 
trol Conduct? 

883 Debate on Capital 
Punishment 

884 me on Prohibi- 
ion 

910 Is Life Werth 
Living? 

911 Is Mankind Pro- 
ressing? 

933 Skeleton in the 
Closet 

934 Realism in ‘Litera- 
ture and Art 

974 Ordeal of Prohibi- 
tion 

1329 Facing Life Fear- 
lessly 

1424 Examination of 
Bryan at Evolution 
Trial 

1500 Why | Am an 
Agnostic 


MYSTERY AND 
GHOST STORIES 


145 Great Ghost Stories 

282 Ancient Mariner 

739 Tales of Terror and 
Wonder 


1075 Tales of Ghouls and 
Ghosts 


1080 Tales of Haunted 
- Houses 


1155 Great Mystery Tales 
1158 Mystery Tales of the 


Sea 

1160 Two Masterly Ghost 
Stories 

1161 Mysterious and 
Weird Tales 

1162 Tales of Ghosts, Vil- 


ains 
1170 Funny Ghost Stories 
EDGAR ALLAN 
POE’S TALES 
162 Murders in the Rue 
Morgue 
290 The Gold Bug (De- 
tective) 


939 Tales of Imagina- 
tive Science 


Tales 
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H. G. WELLS’ 
STORIES 


925 Empire of the Ants’ 
1660 A Woman’s Heart — 
1662 The Valley of 


Spiders 7 
1663 The a Saag in the 


For 
1664 A Sib Under the . 
Microscope 


BY FANNIE HURST 


1037 Get Ready the 
Wreaths 

1038 T. B. 

1039 ‘‘ice Water, 


1062 Humoresque 


PSYCHOLOGY 


377 Psychology of Joy 
and Sorrow 
7 Nature of Dreams 
7 Auto-Suggestion— 
How It Works 
491 Psychology for Be- 
ginners 
693 Experiments in Ani- 
mal Psychology 
727 Psychology of the 
Affections 
777 Riddle of Human 
Behavior 
1063 Psychology of | 
Laughter ¢ 
1247 Payohaloan of Love 
and Hate 
1402 How | Went to the 


Dev 
1434 How. ‘to Think 


Clearly 
1439 Your Intelligence: 
How to Test it 
1441 How Ignorant Are 


the 
ou 
1459 Psychology of the 
Criminal 
How to Become 
Mentally Superior — 
1559 Can We Change 
Human Nature? 
1585 From Sin to Psy- 


chiatry 
PHILOSOPHY 
19 Peak us Nia 
Philoso 
39 Story of ‘Aristotle's 
Philosoph 
159 Story of *Plato’ "s 


i Philosophy 
171 bad ie Any Mean- 


179 Gems of Thought. 
Emerson 

184 Strange Primitive 
Beliefs 

202 Survival of Fittest 

581 Lucretius on Life 
and Death 

593 As a Man Thinketh 

772 Story of Spencer’s 
Philosophy . 

839 Anatole France: 
Laughing Cynic 

890 Nietzsche’s Epi- 
grams of Power 

1450 Do We Live Forever? 

1452 Does LifeySpell Ac- 
cident or Design? 

1510 Epicurean oe 


of Happine: 
1522 Why We Write Like 
Human Beings ' 
1536 Facing Death Fear- 


essly 
1540 How ‘We Can Live 


Hap 
1541 What” Life Means to 
Me at 72. Darrow 
1617 Evil of Error 


HUMOR 
26 On olee to Church. 
59 Famous Epigrams of 
t, Wisdom and 


W ickedness 4 
113 Wit of English 


135 Socialista for Mil- 
J lionaires. Shaw 
168 Witty Epigrams. 


85 Five umorous Es- 
- ays 
ee of Riddle 


48 Wit of Scotch 
Laughable Lyrics 
fongue Twisters 
1474 Moguls of Movieland 


, SEX 
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Should Know 
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P 91 Manhood: Facts of 
Life 


127 What Expectant 
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3 Love “Rights of 
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yond 40 Should 
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54 What Young Men 
Should Know 
Young Wo- 
: men Should Know 
oy What Married Men 

Should Know 
$57 What. Married Wo- 
men Should Know 
‘Al ed s Sexual 


Man’s ‘Sexual Life 

Facets About Ven- 

’ ereal Diseases 
6 Womanhood: Facts 
of Life 

4 Confidential Chats 

_ with Husbands 

43 Study of Woman. 


Scien Sense of 


A Sex 
oe Sins ‘of Good People 
Nye Ag d Leave 


(21. How t to Get a Divorce 
6 Strange Marriage 
_. Customs 

49 Love. Affairs of 


77 How y Glands Affect 
Personality 
84 ee "Preachers Go 


‘Sexual ios in 
Divor 


Rational View of Sex 
Facts About Gonor- 


rhea 4 
How to Avoid Catch- 
jing Venereal Dis- 


Rational ‘Sex Code 

Encyclopedia of Sex 
Questions -and An- 
swers About Birth 


4 Venereal Disease 
Problem and_ its 
Treatment . 
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spects of 

_ Venereal Problem 
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SPECIAL PHASES 


98 How io Love 

163 Life in’ Greece and 
Rome 

172 Evolution of Sex 

175 A Hindu Book of 

Love 

Four Essays on 

Sex. Havelock 

Ellis 

Eugenics Explained 

Ellis 


Debate on Birth 
Control 

Modern Aspects of 
Birth Control 

Ellis’ Plea for Sane 
Sex Life 

Neurotic America 
and the Sex Im- 
pulse 

Sex in Psycho- 
Analysis 

Freud on Sleep and 
Dreams ‘ 
Genetics for Begin- 


ners 
2 Introduction to 
Heredity 

Sex Symbolism 
Determination of 


189 


Sex 

Dawn of Rational 
Sex Ethics 

Art of Courtship 
Sexual Crimes 
Ameritan Law 
Case for and Against 
Sterilization 
Typical Love Prob- 
lems 

Sex Relations in 
Southern States 
Unconscious Love 
Elements in _ 
Psycho-Analysis 
Is_ Birth Control a 


Sin? 

What Doctors Have 
Learned About 
Birth Control 


LOVE 
Frenchwoman’s 
Views of Life 


and 


106 


HOW TO ORDER 


Just Tist titles desired 
by number. Order at 
least 20 books and enclose 
postal money order, check, 
currency or postage 
stamps at the rate of 20 
books for $1—minimum 
order $1, Add le per 
book for packing, han- 
dling and carriage 
charges. No. C. O. D. or- 
ders. We ship the same 
day we get your order. 
Fast, quick, efficient ser- 


vice. No delays. Canada 
and foreign must remit 
by international postal 


money order or draft on 
U. S. bank at rate of 7c 
per book, carriage charges 
Srauait, It is very simple 
to order books by mail. It 
is safe, convenient and 
money-saving. 

You must order at- least 
20 books to enjoy the 5e 
price, plus le per book 
for packing, carriage and 
handling. If you order 
less than 20 books then 
you must pay at the rate 
of 25¢ per book. ou 


save real money by order- — 


ing at least 20 poset . 


197 


649 
675 


1270 


1380 
1382 


1392 


1428 
1438 


1445 
1446 
1461 


toda 


“What 


Frenchwomen 
Learned About Love 
Defense of Cosmetics 
Love Code of Paris- 
ian Actress 

Visits Among Mor- 
mons 

Flesh and the Devil 
Is Civilization Over- 
Sexed? 

Confessions of a 
Gold Digger 
Curious Love Affairs 
How to Be a Modern 
Mother 

Wild Women. of 
Broadway 
Texas Guinan, 
of Night Clubs 
Reno Lawyer Looks 
at Marriage and 
Divorce 

How to Conduct Love 
Affair 


Ace 


Amazing Loves of 
King Carol. 


SOCIALISM 


Socialism’ and Cul- 
ture. Sinclair 
Why | Am a So- 
eialist. Broun 
Socialism and the 
City. Hoan 
Socialism and Com- 
munism 
Socialism 
Individual. 
man Thomas 


the 
Nor- 


and 


‘ 


1706 Practical Accom- 
Blishments of -So- 
cialism. Morris 
Hillquit 


1708 The Political Philos- — 
ophy of Socialism. 
Morris Hillquit 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1309 Is the Yankee Van- 
ishing? 
1350 Curiosities of Eng- 
lish Language 
1413 My Prison Days 
1418 Broadway Gangsters 
and Their Rackets 
1419 Curious and Unusual 
Deaths ; 
Dict. of Contempo- 
rary Authors — 
Statistics About 
America 
Clarence Darrow: | 
Minority Man 
5 European Statisties 
Causes of World 


Famous Eccentric — 
. Americans 
Famous Infant 
Prodigies , 
My Life at U. S.- 
Naval Academy 
Magic of Numbers 
2 Great Dates in — 
History i“ 
True Prison Escapes 
Mediums’ Tricks and — 
Rackets Exposed 


25¢ per. Ae Bed) 3 


Ty vy books around 
kind a! reading aitter: at the lowest price in the wor 


; 
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CARTOON 


YOUR WAY eT 


RAYE BURNS can make YOU a REAL CAR- 

TOONIST! In your spare time and in the privacy 

of your own home, he will teach you HOW to 

CREATE ORIGINAL CAR- 

TOONS that you may SELL to $ 85 
So 

over 600 illustrations and 

comes to you for ONLY.,...; 

Send complete address on postcard or coupon for 


newspapers, Magazines, etc, 
Course contains 26 lessons and 
FREE details and sample illustrations. 


fees CLIP. AND“ MAIO 


| THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 
| Dept. A-7, Box 3583. Cleveland, Ohio 


| Please send me FREE details about your Course. 


| PNT ae et euatais Sa siais 0 & atyain,«Snialu Sinise amin k a's = 


PUBLISHERS 


|| PRINTERS | 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PETER J. CAREY 
& SONS 


97-103 Horatio St. 
New York City 


Telephone 


CHelsea 3-0400-01-02-03 


THE RIGHT WORDS 
WILL DO IT FOR You! 


ORDS are the most valuable tools in the 


world. You think in words. 


It is im- 


possible to think in words you do not 


possess. 


thought, limited power, 


limited authority. 


A limited vocabulary means limited 


Make your ideas count, increase your ability to 


use words with confidence and conviction, 


THE GRENVILLE KLEISER COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH WILL HELP YOU 
Designed for the modern 


busy men and women 
with only a few minutes 
spare time each day, it 


is the quickest and - 


surest course of its kind. 

In such a convenient 
form, it may be studied 
in the home, office or 
train. No rigid rules, no 
memorizing, no wearying 
exercises to be learned. 
Sponsored by the famous 
Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, publishers of 
Standard Dictionaries 
and endorsed by execu- 
tives of big corporations. 


SR aa 


BOOKLET TODAY 


The Grenville Kleiser 
Course may be _ what 
you are looking for. It 
costs nothing to find 
out, involves you in 
ho pplpuons: But 
the booklet (How to 
Become a Master of 
English) explains what 
the course offers and 
will enable you to de- 
cide whether it will 
do for you what it has 
done for thousands of 
men and women. Send 
for ees copy at once. 
Funk & Reruneus Co., 
236 


pt. 
384 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Michal hale deat a Stes 
SEND FOR FREE 


Short-Cut Mathemati 


COMBINED WITH 
Practical Mechanics Limplitie 


NEW 2-in-1 reading course! Now you can learn 
speedy, simplified system of calculation used by ie 
men, engineers, accountants, ‘‘master minds*’ 

to Rees, 4 figures ob 


refun aze € 
: R E E ‘sia your ma! like mental poan 

Complete details...mail coupon TOD. 
NELSON co. 500 Sherman St., Dept. 305, Chicag 
Please send free details about **Short-Cut. Mathe 
matics and Practical Mechanics Simplified.” WN 
obligation. 


abe eeawenenes 


LEARN 
MEAT CUTTIN 


Greater opportunities! Th 
sands of firms are needing 
pert Meat Cutters. Train | 
weeks at famous Natic 
school. It’s quick, eas 

learn Meat Cutting by ACTUAL PRAC 

in big National cutting rooms and retail 
partment. No previous experience or 

vanced education eee IG PAY JO 
Union card Guaranteed mployment ser 
FREE. Train first. Pay later. Easy ter 
Write TODAY for FREE catalog and plan: 
help you get ahead. 


National School of Meat Cutting, Inc. 
Dept. WA-2 Toledo, ¢ 
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HERE’S a “man hunt” going 
on all over the country. Tal- 
ent scouts for magazines are on 
74] the lookout for new writing talent. 


“fg Do you know that over 2500 mag- 

azines are constantly buying manu- 
scripts? WRITER’S DIGEST 
Magazine publishes their official 
editorial requirements and tells 
you how editors of all leading 
| Magazines prefer their stories and 
articles written. ‘ 


WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine 
also sponsors a course in Short 
Story Writing that has helped 
thousands to develop their natural 
writing ability. Let our practical 
j editor-instructors help you start on 
your way to writing for money. 


Authors earn from 1% cent to 25 
cents a word for stories and arti- 
cles. Since 1919, WRITER’S 
DIGEST has been helping writers 
yi earn money. Let us help you! 
4 Send for your FREE copy of 

WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine 
and details of this famed course 
in Short Story Writing. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
18 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

The publishers of the magazines pictured here have 

authorized their use in this advertisement.—E4. 


Know All The Answers! 


A million answers on almost everything in the 
NEW World Almanac. At newsstands, bookstores 
“4 gale Almanac, Dept. 42, 125 Barelay St., 


TOMBe An Ad 


It's 
Easy to Writer! 
eiig Writer! 
We train you quickly at home. No experience 
necessary. Common school education suffi- 
cient. "Splendid opportunities in advertising 
for trained men and women. Radio advertis- 
ing is a new fascinating field. Ad writers, 
“space buyers, mail order experts fill well paid 


positions: Writé today for free booklet, ‘‘Suc- 
cess in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 


oes ee ee we ee ee Os eee 


| PAGE-DAVis SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, | 
4315 Michigan’ Avenue, "| 
Dept. 4363, Chicago, III. s 
; Send FREE booklet ‘‘Success in Advertising,” 
‘ | full information and requirements. 


| 
| 
| 
| Pinos cieeaenas ees so atlaltevieetes ARCs cee ree | 
ESE Sp a SE ae rr ; 


(LE) & 
/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


per BOOK SECTION 
with GLASS DOORS 


Sold DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
USER ONLY—ON APPROVAL—which 
assures you a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the future and 
also saves you the middleman’s profit. 


Write for FREE CATALOG No. WA-42, 
showing many attracitve designs and 
arrangements, all at correspondingly 
LOW — Direct from Factory — PRICES 


C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
the Better Homes and Offices since 1899 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 


New York Showroom, 130 W. 42nd St., Wis. 7-8663 


Portable— 
“Fits almost 
js any space.” 


Y a pH ‘ 

THE IDEAL BOOKCASE $2 MODERN LIBRARY 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of your FREE catalog 
No. WA-42 


Name 


Street 


City 
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UNITED 
_ STATES 
TRUCKING 
CORPORATION 


44 WHITEHALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-7400 


All Types of Trucking 


es OO S571) 


INDEPENDENT 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


415 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WAlker 5-4600 


General and Bonded 
Warehouses 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


taught by successful writers 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical training in 
fiction and non-fiction writing. You _work 
in your own home, in spare time. Every 
assignment is returned with detailed criti- 
cism. 


A staff of famous writers show you step 
by step how they write stories and articles 
that sell. You ask all the questions you 
like. Simple, interesting assignments get 
you started and keep you writing. Experi- 
enced writers, active in the modern market, 
help you find your most promising field. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free book- 
let which tells about unusual opportunities in 
Magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. W2 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obliga- 
tion, to: 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay 
f ponieee. Standard authors, new 
ooks, popular editions, fiction, 
reference, medical, mechanical, 
children’s books, etc.—all at 
guaranteed savings. Send card 
now for Clarkson’s 1942 Catalog. 
Write for our great il- 
F R E E lustrated book cata- 
log. A short course in literature: 
The buying guide of 300,000 book” 
lovers. The selection of a metropolitan book 
store brought to your home. FREE if you 
write NOW—TODAY! - 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY ~ 
Dept. WA42, 1253 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, lil. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


‘DICTIONARIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
NEW AND USED. BARGAIN PRICES 


INQUIRIES INVITED \ 


DEPT. WA NEW YORK, N. Y. 


yw 


, 


Announcement 


NJ ATIONAL Baking Insti- 
tute announces a new 
home study course covering all phases of com- 
mercial baking. Practical training prepared 
by baking experts in cooperation with leaders 
im the baking industry. Baking business grow- 
mg and is nearly a depression proof business. 
Now America’s fifth industry in total amount 
of wages paid. Good 
FREE field for epic 
+ Common school educa- 
BOOKLET! tion sufficient. Write for 
| free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Com- 
mercial Baking’’ and requirements. 
National Baking Institute, 1315 
gue \) Michigan Ave., Dept. 4363, Chi- 
a cago, U. S. A. 


Study Applied Psychology 
A Practical Course for Ministers, Home- 
Study courses leading to degrees in Di- 
vinity, Psychology, Business, many others. 
Standard TEXT BOOKS. Send for FREE 
Bulletin at once. No obligation whatever. 


TEMPLE BAR EXTENSION COLLEGE 


1411 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 
Dept. 1-A. 


Per Plate. Dental 
plates made nour 
jwn laboratory from your personal impression. 
Workmanship and material guaranteed or purchase 


price refunded. We take this risk on 60-day trial offer. 


DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY! 


Miail 


t card for FREE material and catalog of our 
LOW 


ices. DON’T PUT IT OFF— Write us today! 
3RIGHTON-THOMAS DENTAL LABORATORY 
dept. 1012, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


= SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
“REE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


DUE TO GASTRIC HYPERACIDITY 


i. H. Bromley, of Shel- 
burne, Vt., writes: “‘I suffered 
for years with acid stomach 
trouble. My doctors told me 
I had acid stomach ulcers 
and would have to diet the 
rest of my life. Before tak- 
ing your treatment I lost .a 
lot of weight and could eat 
.othing but soft foods and 
milk. After taking Von’s 
Cablets I felt perfectly well, 
ate almost anything and 
itu vack the weignt {had lost.’’ If you suffer from 
digestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
ymach trouble due to gastric hyperacidity, you_too, 
ould try Von's for prompt relief. Send for FREE 
mples of this remarkable treatment and details of 
al offer with money back guarantee. Instructive 
oklet is included. Write 

HILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 253-J 

@ Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIRGER 
SECTIONAL UNITS 


| 8:70 


COMPLETE 
11” deep; 34” wide; 
4244” high 


Illustrated left 
Walnut Finish 
Below is another of 
many smart com- 
binations you can 

form with . 


BIRGER MODERN 
SECTIONAL UNITS 


30 DAY APPROVAL, DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY TO USER 


‘errr. 
OCCUPATION 


BIRGER, INC., LITTLE FALLS, N. ¥. 
N. ¥. Showroom: 1472 Broadway 


Send for free catalog A 


NATIONAL DEFENSE DEMANDS EXPERT 
AUTO MECHANICS —Be prepared with the 


only completely new revised shop manual 
to MEET AMERICA’S CIVILIAN DEFENSE NEED! 
Here is the manufacturers’ official data for overhauling 
anf adjusting every American made automobile from 
1985 — including the new 1942 models. Regardless of 
the car you want to repair, MoToR's new 1942 Factory 
Stop Manual gives you explicit data for the factory- 
correct way to do the job! U S. Army Mechanica, thou- 
sands of independent repair shops, car dealers, schools 
and students use MoToR’s Factory Shop Manual daily 
—and you, too, tan extend your knowledge with this 


on Official 
FACTORY MANUALS 


Covering ALL Cars casy-to-wse, informative book that covers every repair 
problem that confronts even the expert mechanic. 


‘4 


1935-1942 Inclusive. 


603 BIG 8%x 11 PAGES—OVER 900 
PHOTOS, eae ag lr CHARTS, TABLES 
—Give Nearly Vital Facts on: PRICE 


American Bantam — Avbutn— Austin — Buick — Cad- 
ONLY 


— Dodge 
Hudson — Hupmobile — LaFayette 
Your Money Back 
if not 
Satisfied 


models of trucks — plus esse: 
your every question on “haw-to-do-it”! 


Published by MoToR, 572 Madison five., Kew York, 1. ¥. 
‘The Loading Automotive Business Magazine 


--=---=---=--SEND MO MONEY # MAIL COUPON @ PAY C.0.D... 4 
MoToR, Book Department, WA-42, 572 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
Please RUSH me s copy of MoToR’s new 1942 Factory Shop Manual. 1 will pay postman $4 
plus postage apd handling charges; but it is understood that if book doea not satisfy me I 
may return it within 7 daya (and in its original condition) and have the $4 purchase price 
returned. (Foreign Price $6 cosh with order.) 


oS eee Se 


—__ STATE. 


a RRR ET REY 


45 A 
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i\ you place in the hands of an at 
torney the responsibility of preparing you 
application for a patent, you rightly expect t 
get the strongest patent which your inventio: 
warrants. 

This -old established firm of Registere: 
Patent Attorneys offers you those “Extra 
services which contribute so richly towar 
obtaining this desired result. We are able ¢ 
draw priceless information from our years © 
practice at the United States Patent Offices 
Very often we are able to give our client 
money-and-time-saving advice based upon ou 
extensive experience. Adequate financial re 
sources enable us to offer you the convenience 
MERLIN M. EVANS of deferred payments if you need it. But wit 
executive head of all the “Extra” services we provide in our at 
one of the world’s tempt to obtain strong patents for ,our client 
largest and oldest our fees are quite moderate. 
firms of Regis- 
reat Gane PATENT and SELL 

: your INVENTION 


Now—while millions of dol- 
lars are being spent in an im- 
mense, high-production pro- 
€ram, rich opportunities for 
men with inventive ideas are 


4 unlimited. This firm has pre- 
} pared for such men, two 
} books which plainly tell how 
to get protection under the 
U. S. Patent Laws and how 
to sell an invention, These 
books cost you nothing—may 
be worth many dollars to— 
Seu: Mail coupon below—to- 
lay. 


Evans é Co. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MAIN OFFICE: 616-A VICTOR BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C. 


ages of facts for 


68 » 
INVENTORS 


tan 
nd the impor 
i: f Invention 


Protection’? and ‘‘When and How to Sell an 
Invention’’—also important ‘‘Evidence of In- 
vention’’ form, 


pave 


Evidence © 


COUPON 12223223. FREE! 
THESE 2 BOOKS a 


City OF TOW... .... cesses eeeseesecntesereeesberenenegenenerernee 


- Send me free copies of your books, ‘‘Patent 


=< 


- é 


AGENTS WANTED 


YOUR Own Local Shoe Business. Free Outfit Starts 
ul Big commissions, liberal bonus. Amazing values, 
tures make experience unnecessary. Tanners Shoes. 
0 Boston. Mass. 


- ART AND APPLIED ART 


IL Art Reference Books. Free Catalog. Marmor. 
12—6th Ave., New York City. 


T 


ATHEIST BOOKS 


THEIST BOOKS, 32 
Seeker Co., Inc. 


Page catalog free. Truth 


38 Park Row, New York. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


TER R. BENJAMIN—AUTOGRAPHS 
- 655 Fifth Ave., New York 
. i Established 1887 
_ Dealer in Original Historical Letters and 
Manuscripts. Publisher of Monthly Maga- 
_THE COLLECTOR. Yearly Sub- 
‘scription $1. Send for Sot Copy. 
4 INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


BOOKS 


CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK—NEW OR SEC- 


YD-HAND! OUT-OF-PRINT AND HARD-TO- 
IND BOOKS QUICKLY SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
CES! WE ISSUE FREQUENT BARGAIN CATA- 
ES WICH ARE SENT “FREE” UPON RE- 
WRITE: OLD PROF’S BOOK SHOP, 

CADIA CT., PONTIAC, MICH. 


RICANISM’’—for _ every 
one dime, postpaid. Book list on request. 
vice, WA216—19th, Toledo, Ohio. 


RDM 


TALOGUE sent upon request. Landau Book Co., 
it. L, 16 East 17th Street, New York City. 


IST Books—32 Page Catalog Free. Truth 
-Co., Inc, 38 Park Row, N.Y. C. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


BOOKS WITHDRAWN from lending librar- 
19c up. Popular authors, novels, mysteries, west- 
non-fiction. Free catalogue. American Lending 
Inc., Dept. WA, College Point, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


OK MANUSCRIPTS Wanted—Works of public 
erest on all subjects. Write for free booklet. Meador 
shing Co., 324 Newbury St,, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK SEARCH SERVICE 


F-PRINT Books, Books Hard to Find. Use 
rch service. No charge. No obligation to buy. 
your list today. Nedwick’s Bookstore, 23 South 
s Street, Chicago, Tl. z 


| BOOKPLATES 


CATALOG, Several hundred beautiful designs. 
ioch Bookplate Company. Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


«BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKING. Learn home, No machinery, (Stamp). 
, 4545-V Bartlett, Milwaukee. 


COINS | 


coin catalogue to approval service applicants. 
poste. TATHAM COINCO, Springfield-72, 
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" FREE BOOK CATALOG! 


REAL American. 


“tion payments. Earn while you learn—mary earn hun- 


‘Foreign Coin, banknote and large 50-page 


ATA 


COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


COINS of All Periods and Countries for sale. We — 
buy collections and hold auctions. NEW NETHER- — 
LANDS COIN COMPANY, 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CRIME DETECTION = 
REE TAL SCIENTIFIC CRIMINAL ~ 
INVESTIGATION; Fingerprints; Ballistics; Forgery; | 
Criminal Cases; Legal Medicine, Chemistry; Etc. Bar- — 
gains: New—Used. Kessler Book Service, 708-H 
Hillstreet Bldg., Los Angeles. 


DETECTIVES 


DE.:&CTIVES—Make secret investigations. Work 
home—travel. Experience unnecessary. Detective Par- 
—s — Write, Geo. Wagner, 2640-Y, Bronte 
way, N. Y. \ 


a. 
nad 


EDUCATIONAL RE 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational Books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses, 
Complete details and bargain catalog FREE. Write 
ee COMPANY, 500 Sherman, Dept. 236, 

icago, . a 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 2 eM 


é 


HOW and where to obtain capital fully explained, [ 
free particulars. Star Service, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


FIREARMS 2 


LIKE GUNS? ENJOY SHOOTING? Send 6c stamps — 
sample copy 25c monthly magazine, exclusively about 
guns. The American Rifleman, 1619 Rhode Island 
Ave., Washington, D. C. Me 


FREIGHT RATE FINDER “he 


STATION AGENTS, Traffic Managers, Bookkeepers. 
Locate freight rates with my Rapid Rate Finder. ef 
List of Stations includes every town over two thousand 
population in the United States, as well as hundreds of — 
smaller places. Can be used in Official, Western and 
Southern Classification territories. Provides for | ‘ 
routes, freight rates, parcel post and express. informa~ 
tion; also index of Class tariffs. Price $2.00. Send 
Money Order. I Meenahan, P. O. Box 983, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
a a Ta ER Se 
HELP WANTED . S ity 
PERMANENT AND SUMMER POSITIONS. Teach- 
ers and High School graduates, Pleasant beneficial 
work along school lines. $1200 first year. Bonus, Write 
for details L. L. Tully, 307 5th Ave., N. Y. Cc. ‘ F) 
i af 


HEALTH INFORMATION 


HUGE BATHROOM WALL CHART (drugless). Suit ree 
able home, school, office, camp. Instructs, instantly a 
problems. Dollar bill. Premier, Box 1608A, Holly- 
wood, California. * 


INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 
tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 41, 
Washington, D. C. or 
: — 

INTEREST TO WOMEN 
SENT IIT SP EINE ON Ge IB EPS IES 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 Week as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Nasy tui- 


dreds of dollars while studying. Basy to understand 
lessons, endorsed by physicians. High school not re- 
quired. Our 42nd year. Write for free booklet-and 
sample lesson pages. Chicago Sehool of Nursing, Dept.” 
WA-2, Chicago. : 2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LANGUAGES 


ANY OF 31 LANGUAGES FROM THE 
FIRST LESSON. LEARN THE NATURAL, ENJOY- 
ABLE WAY WITH PHONOGRAPH SETS. SPECIAL 
SERIES FOR SPANISH AND FOR IMPROVED 
ENGLISH. All Makes Sold, Rented, Exchanged, 
Purchased. Free Booklet WA. 

LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 E. 41st St., N. ¥. C. 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE . ... 
by the easy, practical Hossfeld Language Method for 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Dutch, Japanese. 
Over a million sold. Send for Free circulars. 
THE PETER REILLY CO., DEPT. WA, 
133 N. 13th, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_LEARN JIU JITSU 


36 KNOCKOUT BLOWS without, use of fists by inter- 
nationally famous Jiu Jitsu instructor. Send. 25¢, S.-J. 
Jorgensen, 1942 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE CAN. SUPPLY ANY BOOK—NEW OR SEC- 
OND-HAND! OUT-OF-PRINT AND HARD-TO- 
FIND BOOKS QUICKLY SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES! WE ISSUE FREQUENT BARGAIN CATA- 
LOGUES WHICH ARE SENT “FREE UPON RE- 
QUEST! _ WRITE: OLD PROF’S BOOK SHOP, 
W16 ARCADIA CT., PONTIAC, MICH. 


SQUARE KNOTTERS! Make belts, handbags, etc. 
Quality cord samples with Catalog, FREE. Begin- 
ners book, catalog and samples, 10c. Special! Regular 
$1 book with 50c beginner's outfit, all for $1. P. C. 
_ Herwig Co., Dept. WA, 121 Sands St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NEW! Plants grown without soil now possible. 
25 cents for the Marvel Plant ball. 
grow anywhere and lasts for years. 
Sta. A, Brooklyn, New York. 


HOW TO KEEP PANTS CREASED entire month. For- 
"mula 25e. Premier, Box 1608A, Hollywood, California. 


Send 
Guaranteed to 
Radler, Box 23, 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY SELLING ADVERTISING 
Pencils to all business trades. A complete line . of 
Wood pencils. Large commissions, ‘New York Pencil 
‘Company. 70 Fulton Street, New York City. 


127 WAYS To Make Money, in Home or Office, 
Business of your own, Full particulars free. Elite 
Co,, 214-T Grand St., N. Y. 


“VARIOUS OPPORTUNITY CATALOG’’, Presents 
opportunities. Copy 10c. None free. P. O. Box 1735, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Earn Up To $500.00 Back-Yard-Gardening. Stamp 
brings particulars. Lightning Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


NEW BEGINNERS PIANO BOOK. Learn to read 
notes and play popular musie the ‘Simplified Way.”’ 
Free information, Moreau Studios, Conrad Building, 
Providence, Rhode Island. : 


_ NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ess Uo Sensarerrine © aaleeessemaeld ste teelienineeeedainsteesis eae Seems 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 Week as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Easy tui- 
tion payments, Earn while you learn—many earn hun- 
dreds of dollars while studying. Easy to understand 
lessons, endorsed by physicians. High school not re- 
quired. Our 42nd year. Write for free booklet and 
sample lesson pages. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. WA, Chicago. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Will pay $100.00 for 1894 
Dime, 8. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
(not Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. 
Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much 
profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 318 Mehl Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 4 


. Free, i 
_ EAST PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania.” “she 


OLD OR ODD COINS WANTED | ‘ 


————_— — eeeeeeeEeEFEeEeEeFeFess 
WE PAY $2.00 to $500.00 each for hundreds of Old 
or Odd Coins. You may have valuable coins wanted 
by Collectors. Keep all until posted. Send Ten Cents 
for Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Guaranteed Buy- 
ing and Selling prices.. Thirty-five years in business. 
COIN EXCHANGE, Box 33. Le Roy, N. Y. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH FOR 1924 1c GREI 
Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up 

$1,000.00 each if unused). Send 6c¢ for Large Mlus- 
trated Folder showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon 
Baker (W.A.-42) Elyria, Ohio. \ 
$$$ $$ — 


OUT OF PRINT RECORDS e 
———————— 


CLASSICAL and Popular. All Makes and Years. 
Collectors Record Shop., 825—T7th Ave., N. Y. City. 


¥ 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inyen- 
tions, patented and unpatented. Write us if you have 
a practical, useful idea for sale. Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 40, Washington, D.C, 


PATENTS—Trade marks. Preliminary adyice, book 
and disclosure form free. Personal service. Irving lL. 
MeCathran, 314° MeLachlen Bldg., Washington, D. ©. 


. Registered Patent Attorney. 


> 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS: Write immediately for two free books, 
“Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘Selling an Invention’’. Tx- 
plain many interesting points to inventors. “‘Evidente 
of Invention’* form enclosed. Reasonable fees, forty- 
four years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
617-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
results. Reasonable fees. Watson E. Coleman, Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C. . 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. 72-page book and 
ase free, L. P. Randolph, Dept. 45-B, Washington, 
. ° @ 


PERSONAL ; 


WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK—NEW OR SEC- 
OND-HAND! OUT-OF-PRINT AND ARD-TO. 
FIND BOOKS QUICKLY SUPPLIED AT LOWES! 
PRICES! WE ISSUE FREQUENT BARGAIN CATA: 
LOGUES WHICH ARE SENT “FREE” UPON RE- 
QUEST! WRITE: OLD PROF’S BOOK SHOP 
W16 ARCADIA CT., PONTIAC, MICH. 


x. 


PREPARE FOR GOVERNMENT JOBS” 


WORK for Uncle Sam: Pays \ $1,260.00—$2,100,00 
Prepare now for Civil Service \ Examinations. Lis 
positions and full details free. Pergande Publishins 
Company, Dept. 10, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 4 


¥ 
PRINTING & STATIONERY 9 


30 CENTS BRINGS YOU 30 sheets watermarke: 
bond paper and 30 envelopes, all printed with you 
name and address, Bennett, 8655 106th Street, Rich 

i 


mond Hill, N. Y. 


CUSHIONED, 8 lines 35c¢ two inch reula 
FREDERICH | COMPANY, see I : 


— 


oA 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


“YOUR OWN DRESSES. free and u 

E L 2SSES p to $22 a week 

trate ius Harford Frocks: Hundreds sensational 
. Send dress " : f -377 
Mictneti o. size, age. Harford, Dept. G-377, 


= SONGWRITERS 
_ SONGWRITERS. 
“ing Plan. 


Allied Et ey apts booklet, Profit Shar- 
Allied Music, . 76 i 
Miincitineti, Once sic. ept. 44, 7608 Reading, 


at AW 


SONGWRITERS, POEMS, ETC. 


“Music COMPOSED to words. Rhyming pamphlet on 
Beaton: fonereeh recording of completed songs. 

or consideration. Keenan’s Studios, Dept. 
Wa, Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. a ie 


A 


STAMPS 


CATALOGUE sent upon request. Star Stamp Co., 


_ Dent. T, 16 East 17th Street, New York City. 


School Directory 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
eee See RES MENGES 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


FREE COPY ‘COLLECTORS’ Handbook” Stam 
Collectors. Elmer Long, 203 Market, Tasriabeie: "Pa. 


TRANSLATION 


TRANSLATING. Ail Material. Ai Lan 
rRA . All Ma . guages, In.21 
eee gts pe pgs Pap ag lak nore? 1000 
. individuals. : i 
auatation ap duals end in your material for 
4EWIS BERTRAND and Associate Trans 
18 East 41st Street, New York, N. ame 


] 
Don’t Be a Facts-Guesser! 
Get all the RIGHT answers in the 
NEW World Almanac. At news- 
stands, bookstores or World Alma- 
hae. seh 42, 125 Barclay St., 


¢ * ACADEMIC 
SCHOOL OF TEN, Annapolis, West Point, Coast Guard, Flying Cadet, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. CI 6-6888. 


CHIROPRACTIC 


“COLUMBIA INSTITUTE OF CHIROPRACTIC, 261 W. 71ST ST. 
i a CO-EDUCATIONAL—DA Y—NIGHT—CLASSES. 


LANGUAGE SERVICE CENTER. Lewis Bertrand, 


TIONAL SCHOOL OF DENTAL NURSING, 


END. 2-3676 and’ 3677. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
Director. 


DENTAL NURSING 
10 West Jackson Blvd. 


18 E. 41st St., N. Y¥. City. LEx. 2-8838 


(Free Booklet) Chicago, IL 


DRAFTING 


ip. 
‘MonDuxt. INST., Drafting, Mathematics, Blueprints 


all branches. 


230 W. 41st., N. ¥. C. Wise., 7-2086. 


LANGUAGES 


SCHOOLS, 


[REE INSTITUTE OF ELECTROLYSIS, 


FE AR ‘MONEY- 


easy Picture Chart Method. 


dents include creators of ‘Terry & Pirates,” 


ing $50.-$300. per week. Please state age. 


CATALOG OF 


IBOOK 


a 


tomers, 


GUAGE SERVICE CENTER. Lewis Bertrand, Director. 


Js MECHANICAL DENTISTRY : 
WWATIONAL SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 10 West Jackson Blvd., (Free Booklet) Chicago, Il. 
; YORK SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 125 West 3lst St., N. 
ELECTROLYSIS 
INC., 9 E. 4lst 


CARTOONING 


hes originality—the big need today. 
ig? $ 2Out Our Way.” ‘Winnie Winkle,’ 


q h Tubbs,” ‘‘Reg’lar Fellers,’ ‘‘Strange As It Seems,”’ “Secret Agent X-9,”" and 
re Don’t aeiaoe whether you have talent—rush name, address and 10c RIGHT 


, WW for: Samplé Chart to test your ability, and examples of work of former students 


IE LANDON “SCHOOL, 42-WA National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


[BARGAIN [quia 


Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Eupplying 
schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of individ cus- 
Send postcard today for our mew 1942 catalog, 
‘Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 154 


564-566 West Monroe Street. Chicago Illinois 


18 E. 41st St. N. ¥. City. LEx, 2-8838 


N. Y¥. C. Free Booklet. 4 


York City 


Street, New 


Former 


25,000 books of all publishers 
listed in our 47th Ann Bargain 
Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time 
favorites—latest “best _ sellers.” 


ea eee 


— 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


. How I Became |How I Stepped 


& Hotel intoa BIG-PAY 
Hostess Hotel Job 


10 Mappard | UTcadlugHall\ 
sph Who In Less -- 


Seamstress, Without Ex- Than a Year, 
perience, Becomes Host- Without Experience, In- 
ess of Beautiful Hotel creased His Income 50% 
ee ATISFIED with my position as c 
D “ee eels I answered a Lewis adver- “W HEN I enrolled in the Lewis — ! 
tisement. Here was everything I wanted— was a Railroad Conductor. Shor ; 
good pay, fascinating trosls And age didn’t afterwards I went to work in a Chicago hote! 
matter—both young and mature had equal Within 60 days I was made Superintendent 0: 
Opportunities. I enrolled. Soon I was House- Service. Within a year I was earning 50% 
keeper Hostess of a beautiful hotel. My ma- more than in my previous position. Later ; 
ture years are a help, instead of a handicap. became Manager of an Towa hotel, and re. 
My success is due to Lewis Leisure-Time, cently: took over the ‘Y’ Cafe and am my 
Home Study Training.’’ own boss. I have made good and am per 
Iva Sheppard is typical of many Lewis- fectly happy and contented. thanks to Lewi: 
trained men and women who have won suc- Spare-Time, Home Study Training. 
cess in the fascinating hotel and institutional Lewis Training has qualified many mer 
field. Hundreds of graduates (rocot good and women like W. Bradley Hall for well 
as managers, assistant managers, 


ouse- ae positions in hotel and institutional field 
e 


keepers, hostesses and 55 other types of well istration FREE of extra cost in Lewi: 


aid positions. Lewis National Placement National Placement Service. Make the 
ervice FREE of extra cost. Write your same decision psy W. Bradley Hall mad 
name and address in margin and mail this ad not so long ago. rite your name and ad 


TODAY for FREE book, ‘‘Your Big Oppor- dress in margin and mail this ad TODA’ 
tunity,’’ which gives full details. Pie for FREE book which gives full details, 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room AB-7461 Washington, D. C 


New York ©"! 
Electrical 


Ask for free booklet School 
49 West 17th St, N. Y. CG. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Pp hotograp hy With a Chartered Educational Institution 


or wy Conducted by Correspendence 
PLEASURE or PROFIT | fic’Heaith: ‘Stedical'Susgimnacnce? Béycholosys Soelo 


ogy; Physics; Chemistry; \Geclogy: Pol. Sciences. paee 
ogy; w; Business Tr: 3. Acer A 
Prepare for profitable business Agriculture. ENGINEERING: Electrical, Civil, Mechan 
or fascinating hobby, at home| cai, Drafting, Architectural, Steam, Aeronautical, Radi 
under guidance of qualified in- | Structural, Industrial, Highway,’ Petroleum, Mininy 
structors, No previous experience | Marine. Chemical. 
necessary, common school educa- | MeKinley-Roosevelt Incorporated, 4610-PC, Sheridan Read, Chica: 
tion sufficient, Many earn while 4 
learning. Our practical studio 
methods also qualify for well 
paying positions upon gradua- 
tion. Send coupon below at once for free booklet 
“Opportunities in Modern Photography,”’ particulars 
and requirements. 


Learn Public 
Speaking. 


| At home—in spare time— Many overcome 
; “stage-fright,” gain self-confidence and in- 
crease their earning power, through ability 
“gy to sway others by effective speech. 
Write for free booklet, How to Work 
a” Wonders WithWordsand requirements 


North American Institute, Dept. 4363 
1315 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, tt. 


ished 
1902. 


SS SP ee eee ely s qualifies you for position in hotels, schools, 
AM=RICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY ss hospitals, steamships, railroads, food mf; 
1315 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4362 Chicago, mM. Bs corps., dept. stores, etc. Day or Eve. Co-ed. | 
Send booklet, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” full par- Age no obstacle. Licensed by N. Y. State. 


tioulara and requirements. Free Placement Service. Write for Catalog A. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 
G60 MADISON AYE. (at 60th St.) N.Y. C., REgent 4-7400 


NaMe  eresoersssee. onveversscencencascneesvassocsrnoonceses ALG usccacssscsees: 


AGAPESE wesesssvesveccesencssssevvssseesesedecesevevesesevesaseesessscssaeeeess 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Earnings of Men and Women in the 
fascinating profession of Swedish 
Massage run as high as $40 
; “ to $70 per week but many 
& 4 ai! prefer to open their own of- 

* ee 3 ae em, fices. Large incomes from 
ae: Fz .~> Doctors, hospitals, sanitar- 

as se 253 iums, clubs and private pa- 
tients come to those who qualify through our training. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Tremendous opportunities lie before you in this un- 
crowded field which is now open to you without hay- 
-ing to leave your present work until you qualify as 
* 8m expert and can command an expert’s pay. Send 
~ ‘name and 2 for FREE Anatomy charts, book- 


let with names and photographs of successful grad- 
tates and complete details of our offer. There is 


ho cost or obligation. 


" THE College of Swedish Massage, Dept.’ {71 
30 East Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


4 


~ EARN THE DEGREE 


Doctor of Psychology (Ps.D.), Doctor of 
Divinity (D.D.), many others. Courses 
in business, accounting, law, etc. Low 
fees. Send for large Bulletin and student 
picture-folder AT ONCE. No obligation 
whatever. 


‘TEMPLE BAR EXTENSION COLLEGE 


1411 Fourth Avenue Dept. 2-A 
; Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 


STUDY AT HOME for Per- 
sonal Success and Larger 
Earnings. 31 years of suc- 
cessful student guidance as- 
sures expert instruction. 
LL.B. Degree awarded. All 
text material furnished. Easy 
payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘‘Law and Execu- 
tive Guidance,’’ at ONCE. 


MERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
‘Dept. W-42, 8 East Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


for10. MINUTES of 


Your Camera Time: 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers 
gladly pay $5 to $20 and more for 
photographs that take 10 minutes or 
less to make! Scores of Universal- 
trained men and women regularly add $15 to $50 a 
month to their earnings that way. FREE Book tells 
how we train you, at low cost—at home—to take pic- 
‘tures that SELL and show you where to sell them. 

: UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC. 
Dept. 9, 10 West 33 St., New York City 


Is EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
WHAT CAUSES IT? 


- A booklet containing the opinions of 
famous doctors on this interesting sub- 
+ will be sent FREE, while they last, 
any reader writing to the Educational 


ENGINEERING 


DEGREE—27 MONTHS 


Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Radio Engineering 
Courses leading to the B.S. Degree. Ap- 
proved by C.A.A,, participation in both 
primary and secondary pilot training 
programs. Thorough, intense, practical 
program confined to essentials; year 
around sessions; strong faculty; ade- 
quate equipment; modern wind tunnel. 
Small classes; personal attention, Tech 
men won Chrysler Institute appointments 
in 1937-38-39-40-41. Industry is now ac- 
peal thousands of untrained or poorly 
trained men, but needs_ technically 
trained men as leaders and supervisors. 
Many opportunities for self-help in this 
technical and industrial center. Low 
tuition; no ¢harge for prep courses. 
Terms open March, June, Sept. and Dec. 
(Remember there will be no depression 
for Ea men after this national emer- 
gency). 


INDIANA TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


942 E. Washington Blvd, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


RIDER COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


has trained thousands of young men 
and women for important executive 
posts in Business, Industry, Finance, 
Journalism and Commercial Teaching. 


Recognized College degrees in, all 
branches of Commercial Education 
can be procured under the Rider Plan 
of intensive specialization for modern 
business. 

Rider courses prepare for immediate 
employment and the Rider Placement 
Bureau makes available attractive 
positions with good salaries and -ex- 
cellent prospects for steady advance- 
ment. For complete information write 


Dr. J. W. Seay, Registrar, 


gw York, et Avenue, Dept. Nee Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
vn bce ‘ 3 AA 
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Yd ‘Something = af 


“Oughe to put Over that aA se i t 
oney-making Idea” 7 uli 
“Believe I'll. do 


know YOURSELF. His mind nib- 

bles at EVERYTHING and masters 
NOTHING. He always takes up the 
EASIEST thing first, puts it down when 
it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO AN- 
OTHER all the time! 
There are thousands of these PEOPLE 

WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the 
* world and they do the world’s MOST 
_TIRESOME TASKS—get.but a PIT- 
TANCE for their work. 

If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind’ 
you know that this is TRUE—and WHY. 
Eyen the BLAZING SUN can’t burn a 
hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER 
sunless its rays are concentrated ON ONE 


\ 7 OU know this man as well as you 


Ee OPOT! 


Yet you KNOW you have intelligence 

and ability. WHAT’S holding you back? 
. —Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact 
~ —PROVEN and stated by the world’s- 
foremost scientists and psychologists. 
You are using only ONE-TENTH of 
‘your real BRAIN-POWER! The mind 
is like a muscle. It grows in power 
' through exercise and use. It weakens and 
deteriorates with idleness. Increase your 
BRAINPOWER and you will increase 
your EARNFNG POWER 

But HOW? Merely ekshble a postage 
stamp, Send the coupon at the right for 
a copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” 

This little book will tell you the secret 
of self-confidence, of a strong will, of a 


powerful memory, of unflagging concen- 


tration, of keen imagination—showing 
you how to banish negative qualities like 
forgetfulness, brain fag, indecision, self- 
consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, 
timidity. 


Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, for- 
mer Lieutenant: Governor Lunn of New 
York, and hundreds of others equally fa- 
mous, praise the simple method of increas- 
ing brain-power described in this free 
book about Pelmanism. It has helped over 


‘750,000 OTHERS during the past 25 


years! 


You have only A POSTAGE STAMP 
to lose by writing for your copy. You 
may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of 
mind, happiness, independence!’ Don’t 
wait. Mail the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMANINSTITUTEOFAMERIGA 


Suite W.A.42 
271 North Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE PELMAN/INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite WA -42, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your free 
booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does 
not place me under any obligation and no sales- 
man is to call on me. 
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Printers of the 


WORLD ALMANAC 


Art Color Printing Co. 


New York Office: 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Mohawk 4-8600 


Composition, Printing and. 
Binding of Large Editions of 
Magazines and Mail Order 
Catalogs in anc Color and 


Rotogravure 


Most Modern and Complete 
Printing Plant in the East—at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 
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EDITED BY 


E. EASTMAN IRVINE 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY BY 


e THE NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
"125 Barclay Street, New York City 


; poonvaies 1942, by ‘New. York World-Telegram Corporation 
; : _ Titl le Regist in “OF ae Patent Office ~~ 


<r I ete 


PARTNERS | 


IN THE BUSINESS OF 


DEFENSE 


~ Whaen it comes to national defense, 

-. one trained man is worth a dozen un- 
- trained men! ‘s 

__ That’s true of America’s armed forces 

—which need chemists, mechanics, ma- 

; a chinists, electricians, radio experts, 

‘ -accountants and a dozen other classi- 


_ ter pay and higher ranking! 
It’s true of America’s inciustryge “thie 
- front line of national defense.” Today, 
: business and industry are crying for 
i skilied, trained manpower! Never has 


Pat 


there been greater opportunity for the 
man who has mastered his line of wort 
through study and practice! 

Yes, the trained man in uniforn 
and the trained man in industry are. 
“partners in the business of defense.” 
Whether you’re serving Uncle Sam in 
barracks or factory, farm or office, 
TRAINING can make you a better citi- 
zen, a real asset to your country! 

Before you turn this page—tear o 
this coupon, mark it and mail it—just 
as thousands of successful men havi 
done! You’ll thank the I. C. S.! 


BOX 4388-F, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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O Agriculture 
O Air Conditioning 
O Airplane Drafting 
O Architectural Drafting 
O Architecture 
Oj Auto Engine Tune-up 
D Auto Technician 
O Aviation O Boilermaking 
0 Bridge Engineering 
0 Chemistry 
O Civil Roeincering 
O) Coal Mining 
0 Concrete Engineering 
OD Contracting and Building 
OD Cotton Manufacturing 
O Diesel Engines 

' O Electrical Drafting 
D Electrical Engineering 
O Electric Lighting 


O Air Brake (1 Fire Bosses 
O Foundry Work 
O Heat Treatment 


O House Planning 
O Machinist 


OD Mfg. of Pulp and 


. O Marine Engines 


O Mine Foreman 
O 
O Patternmaking 
O Pharmacy 


OD Public Works En; 
O Radio, General 


0 Accounting 

O Bookkeeping 

O Business Correspondence 

O Business Management 

0 Cartooning D Civil Service 
-O College Preparatory 


O Advertising 
C. P. Accounting 


O Foremanship 

O French 

O High School 
HOME ECONOMI 


O Advanced Dressmaking O Home Dressmaking 


0 Foods and Cookery 
Name. 
COED avi Sosssctss & ‘State.. fs 


Canadian residents send coupon to Intern 


Canada. British residents send coupon to I. ©. 


O Highway Engineering 

O Locomotive Engineer 

O Management of Inventions 
O Mechanical Drafting 

O Mechanical Engineering 
Mold-Loft Work 


OD Practical Telephony 


BUSINESS COURSES 
a Commercial 0 Cost Accounting 


O First Year College 


O Professional Dressmaking and Designing 
AGG ESSin coer: cae heey: : 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘“‘Who Wins 
and Why,” and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


OD Radio Operating 

O Radio Servicing 

O R. R. Section Foreman 
OR. R. Signalman 

O Refrigeration 

O Sanitary Engineering 
O Sheet Metal Work 

O Ship Drafting 

O Steam Electric 

O Steam Engines 

O 

oO 


OD Heating 
of Metals 


Paper 


Steam Fitting 

Structural Drafting 

O Structural Engineering 

0 Surveying and Mapping 

O Telegraph Engineering 

D Textile Designing 
Toolmaking 

O Welding, Electric and Gas 

O Woolen Manufacturing 


DO Navigation 


O Plumbing 


gineering 
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O Managing Men at Wor 
O Railway Postal Clerk 
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O Illustrating O Traffic DEO 
CS COURSES 
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CONFIDENCE and PEACE OF MIND reward the pru- 
dent man who carries good disability insurance. If he 
is ill or injured, freedom from money worry hastens his 
recovery, and he returns to his work without handicap 
of debts to be paid or bills past due. 


Accident and Health Insurance ‘ithe 
Modern Hospitalization —AT COST. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual Accident Association of America 
H. E. TREVVETT, Sec’y UTICA, N. Y. 


Send full information H. E. TREvvett, Secretary 

and a blank for apply- 70 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 
ing for sound, low-cost 

accident and health 

insurance and accident 

and health hospitaliza- 

tion. No obligation, of 

course. 
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—the law library illustrated here—written by out- 
standing law professors supplemented by lectures— 
cases—and personal tuition by qualified lawyer- 
instructors, will give you law training by home study. 


i Se eS of men today, who 


never intend to practice before the 
bar, are studying law. 
They realize that the law trained 


man is a leader—that law training 


_ makes keen, clear, quick, correct 
_ thinking—that there is a real reason 


- certain paths of progress. 
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: avoidance of pitfalls and 


_ why legally trained men head many 
‘of America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Training Through 
HOME STUDY 


In certain permitted states every 


year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 


he picking of the sure and 


A Correspondence Institution 


| I.would like to have full information about your 
Law: D egree of EL. B. law training, together with a copy of “Law Train- 
5 “Evidence,” all without obligation. j 
- Other LaSalle rtunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every impor- [£7 f 
t phase of fee phor If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, /Ag% 


for Leadership” and your booklet, 


and mail riow. 
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__ Butmany, many moremen, taketheir 
LaSalle law training to use 
in business and find in it a 
quick, sure key to progress 


Many of the leaders 
of 1945-1950 will 


be determined in 
1942. Will you be 
one of them? 
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nights at 


HOME 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


‘The basis of LaSalle law instruction 


is a fourteen volume library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set cf law 
books you have seen—compiled by 
leading professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed”— 
for it covers the whole basic ‘field of 
law in an orderly, classified and simple 
manner. In many resident schools, the 
LaSalle Law Library is a reference 
work regularly used by students. 

Supplementing this great library, 
are lectures and personal instruction 
of the highest grade, all under a defi- 
nite, clear plan involving continual 
use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual 

. « legal problems—learn by 
doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, 
you must investigate. And 
the coupon below is the 
easy way to start that. 
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LEARN AT HOME 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 


DOUBLE your pleasure in life with a second language! 


Learning a foreign tongue THIS WAY is not a “years- 
long” task of tiresome study—but the simple matter of 
a few short weeks! 


Never before has the mastery of at 
least one foreign language been so vital 
to wide-awake Americans. Understand 
foreign news without relying on du- 
bious translations. Take advantage of 
new business opportunities. (Tremen- 
dous expansion in South America offers 
exceptional opportunities to those who 


NOW THE PRICE IS ONLY. 


Money Refunded if not Satisfied 


METHOD 


Get greater pleasure 
out of travel. The famous HUGO 
language method makes you fluent 
in the language of your choice in an 
amazingly short time—in but an hour 
a day of fascinating study. Over 
3,000,000 of these courses have been 


sold. 


speak Spanish.) 


Each course is complete in a single cloth-bound volume. Easy to under- 
stand. Not a correspondence course—learn as fast as you like. Each 
course only $1.50—nothing more to buy or pay. And your money will 
be refunded in full if for any reason you are not satisfied with any course Sw 
you send for and return it to us in 5 days. Check, on the coupon below, PER 


which courses you want NOW! 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A.1-42, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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» GENERAL AND WAR 
Alabama, University of, page 535—Dr. Richard ment with Brazil to protect the Dutch aluminum 


Clarke Foster, president, died. 

American Newspaper Guild, page 560—Executive 
Pee eresident Sam Eubanks, Secretary William 

ers. 

Canada, page 206—Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General, died. 

Catholic, Hierarchy, Roman, page 571—Chief Peni- 
tentiary, Nicolo Cardinai Canali. 

Chile, pages 219, 268—Dr. Geronimo Mendez made 
president on the temporary retirement of Presi- 
dent Pedro Aguirre Cerda, who died later. 

Civil Service, page 766—The Civil Service Com- 
Mission reported (Dec. 1, 1941) that the rumber 
of civilian employes in the executive branch of 

___ the Government in September was 1,467,925. 

Colorado, page 755—United States Senator Alva 
B. Adams, died; page 756—House of Representa- 
tives, Fourth District, Robert F. Rockwell. 

Cumberland University, page 536—Dr. L. L. Rice, 
president. 

_ France, page 229—North Africa, Delegate General, 
Post abolished and duties divided among four 
men. Gen. Maxine Weygand retired. 

Holidays, pages 163, 164—President Roosevelt 
_ signed a resolution making Feb. 11, birthday of 
__ the late Thomas A. Edison, a national holiday. 

Lebanon, page 259—Independence proclaimed (Nov. 
26, 1941), cabinet resigned and Ahmad Daouk, an 
engineer, was asked to form a new Cabinet. 

National Defense, pages 81, 85—Lend-Lease pro- 
gram, pages 86, 87—The House of Representa- 
tives passed (Dec. 5, 1941) the third supplemental 
national defense appropriation bill, carrying 
funds of $8,244,000,000 to increase the Army to 
2,000,000 men and to provide for its equipment 
and maintenance. The bill also carried $1,556,- 
496,000, the third installment in Lend-Lease 
funds. The Senate passed the bill (Dec. 12) and 
increased the amount to $10,572,350,705. 

Netherland Guiana, page 249—United States troops 
Occupied Netherlands Indies (Surinam) in agree- 


deposits. 

New York State Supreme Court, Second district, 
Kings, Nassau, Queens, Richmond and Suffolk 
Counties, page 410—Justice Francis D. McGarvey 
Tesigned. 

New York State Supreme Court, page 410—Bernard 
Botein appointed Justice to succeed Lloyd 
Church, resigned. 

Pennsylvania, 77th Congress, page 758—Represen- 
tative J. Harold Flannery elected Common Pleas 
Judge of Luzerne County. 

Population, page 274—Montevideo, population 770,- 
000, according to 1941 census figures. 

Selective Service, page 88—Legislation to extend 
the service of selectees and other members of 
the armed forces of the United States to six 
months beyond the period of the war emergency 
and to make these men subject to service out- 
side the Western Hemisphere was peased by 
Congress (Dec. 11) and signed by the President. 
Congress passed (Dec. 19) a Iaw to register all 
males from 20 to 44 inclusive for training and 
service in land or naval forces and ail other men 
from 18 to 64 inclusive for civilian defense duties. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, page 263— 
Maxim Litvinov, named Soviet Ambassador to 
the United States and appointed Deputy Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs. 

Vermont, University of, page 542—Dr. John S. 
Millis, president. 

War in Europe, page 45—Great Britain announced 
(Dec. 7, 1941) that a state of war existed between 
that country, Finland, Rumania and Hungary, 
whose forces are fighting with the Axis armies. 

Wyoming, University of, page 542—Dr. J. Lewis 
Merrill, president. 

; SPORTS 


Billiards, page 883—Erwin Rudolph won the 1941 
pocket billiard of the world in Philadelphia by 
eae Irving Crane in the play off of a 
triple tie. ~ 


Errata 


Petroleum, World production, page 510—Figures 
for Iran should read: 1935, 57.3; 1936, 62.7; 
1937, 77.8; 1938, 78.4; 1939, 78.2. 


War Department, page 750—Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Major Myron C. Cramer, Washington. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


Sponsored by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(Sept. 23, 1937) and financed by contributions of 
‘millions of citizens, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis is waging a unified fight against 
the crippling disease. For the first time in Ameri- 
ean medical history, the whole attack on this 
plague is led and directed by one national body, 


whose object is to eradicate -infantile paralysis’ 


and to work unceasingly until the mysterious 
“maiming microbe’’ is conquered. 

_ The Foundation has 33 trustees, selected from 
all parts of the country and representing all walks 
‘of life. The officers are: President, Basil O’Connor. 
New York City; Vice Presidents, Walter P. Murphy. 
‘Chicago; William F. Humphrey, San Francisco: 
‘George E. Allen, Washington; James V. Forrestal, 
New York City; Treasurer, Raymond H. Taylor, 
New York City; Secretary, William F, Snyder, New 
York City: headqiarters, 120 Broadway, New York 


mately one- 


the home com- 


nities. 
ie The Foundation is waging a four-fold fight on 


. : 


Source: An official 


of the Foundation 


the disease, through scientific research, epidemic 
first aid, proper care—disseminating to doctors and 
parents present and new knowledge of the proper 
care which may prevent sad after-effects, such as 
crooked backs, curvature of the spine, twisted 
bodies, contracted limbs—dollars to orthopedic cen- 
ters, hospitals and clinics for combatting human 
wreckage. 

Funds of the Foundation are given to various 
hospitals, universities, etc., for scientific research. 


| From the organization of the Foundation (1938) 


to Sept. 30, 1941, $1,914,160.19 has been used for 
Tesearch education and emergency aid during 
epidemics, and $2,652,009.79 has been left with 
local chapters for aid in their home communities. 

Grants to cover universities and institutions 
have been made by the Foundation. All allotments 
of money are made on recommendation of a 
general advisory board consisting of distinguished 

octors. 

The Foundation is established as a permanent 
organization to direct the national war on in- 
fantile paralysis until it has been stamped out, 
works closely with Federal and State authorities. 

The fund raising. agency of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., is the Committee 
for the Celebration of the President’s Birthday, 
with headquarters at 60 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Since 1938, Keith Morgan of New York has 
been the national chairman. President Roosevelt 
has authorized the use of his birthday each year 
since then. Since the appointment of Mr. Morgan 


+ as national chairman, # vast volunteer organiza- 


tiow has been built up throughout the country 
embracing the states, counties, cities and com- 


munities and extending into the territories and ~ ‘ 


insular possessions of the United States. This 
organization has over 10,000 chairmen consisting 
of men and women in all walks of life. 


Hi) 


Foreign Aff 


The second World War began (Dec. 7-8, 1941) 
when Japan opened an air attack against Pearl 
Harbor, the great naval base of the exe States 
in Hawaii, and other outposts there and ollowed 
it with a declaration of war against the United 
States and Great Britain. The attack against the 
Hawaiian bases was timed 1:05 P. M., Sunday, 
Eastern Standard Time, and the announcement of 
Japanese Imperial Headquarters that a state of war 
existed between Japan and the United States and 
- Great Britain was timed 4 P. M., Sunday, Eastern 
Standard. Time. Zi 
The following day the Congress of the United 
_ States, in joint session, declared war against Japan 
after receiving a war message from President 
. Roosevelt. Congress acted within a period of 33 
minutes on the declaration, which was signed im- 
- mediately by the President. Barely four hours 
elapsed between the meeting.of the joint session 


on the United States brought nations representing 
90 per cent of the population of the world into 


Because of the International Date Line, which 
_ runs north and south in the Pacific Ocean, many, 
* if not most, of the Far East war conflicts occur 
on dates more or less ahead of the corresponding 
_ American date. For this reason the Dec. 7 date, 
. for example, is more practically a Dec. 7-8 date. 

At noon Tuesday in New. York the clocks in the 
following cities record the time as follows: 


Honolulu ..... . 6:30 A. M. Tuesday 
San Francisco . 9 A.M. Tuesday 
London ...... 6 P, M. Tuesday 
Singapore . 12 Midnight 
Manila 1 A. M, Wednesday 
BONG ant re Kcoes h 2 A. M. Wednesday 

oan The International Date Line passes through 


4 Bering Strait with Asia to the west and Alaska 
: to the east and takes another curve away from 
the 180th meridan to leave the Aleutian Islands 
on the east. It returns to the 180th, passing 
southward with Hawaii on the west and Japan on 
the east, establishing difference of a day between 
the times of these two islands. 
Dec, %-8—Imperial Headquarters in Tokio, an- 
nounced that a state of war existed between 
Japan and the United States and between Japan 


i 2 
ot 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS-U. S. AND JAPAN AT WA 
Hawaii Attacked, Then Tokio Notifies U. S. 


AT WAR WITH GERMANY, ITALY AND JAPAN 


United States The Netherlands Costa Rica Haiti 
_ Great Britain Netherlands East Indies Cuba El Salvador 
‘ _ Australia New Zealand ; Nicaragua Guatamala 
Canada Poland : Dominican Republic Panama 
China Union of South Africa Honduras Bolivia 
Free France 
: AT WAR WITH GERMANY, ITALY AND THEIR EUROPEAN ALLIES ONLY 
2, Russia Ethiopia Norway 
was Belgium Greece Yugoslavia (including 
z Czecho Slovakia Luxemburg Croatia). 
¥ AT WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA — 
: Germany Italy Slovakia Hungary Rumania 
an AT WAR WITH RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN i 
is Finland FA 
‘ AT WAR WITH UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
Japan Manchukuo Bulgaria 
BROKE RELATIONS WITH GERMANY, ITALY AND JAPAN 
‘ x Mexico 
BROKE RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 
: Colombia. # 
¥ i : EXPRESSED SOLIDARITY WITH UNITED STATES id 1 
" Argentina Chile Paragua; a 
hi Brazil Ecuador Peru. 4 Webel | 
; 
Iran, Iraq and Syria were occupied by the British ; the Second World y 
and Free French forces in their war operations | second year of the War in eae Soon antha 
against the Axis in the Near East. the world was involved in conflict, see page 45) | 
4 The declarations following the attack of Japan| It was estimated 1,930,680,000 were involved in 
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Chronology of War With Japan 


© 
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is tea 


and the President’s signing of the resolution. 
state of war all but lifts the limit of Presiden 
Statutes which operate in such r 
e the President to take over transportati 
ants, radio stations, Pov 

d places some controls 


by the Dominions. China 
Germany and Italy in 
American Republics joined in the war with 
United States and in South America solidarity was 
expressed for the United States. ¥ 
Germany and Italy declared war on the Unite 
States (Dec. 11) and the United States countered 
immediately with declarations against these twoi 
Axis countries. 4 
The line-up of nations involved in the Seco 
World War, as of Dec. 15, 1941, follows: 


World War II with m 


the side of the Allies” ‘7®™ 1250,000,000 | 


and Great Britain. 

Tokio, Dec. 8 at Mer bere 
4P Dec. 7, U. 
Hirohito’s 


Me 


Emperor 


ther 


th 
eal ne 
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about 9:25 A. M. At the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Base several hundred sailors at the barracks were 
killed by bombs from planes. 

, —Secretary of the Navy Knox reperted; after a 
trip to Hawaii, that navy casualties were 91 
officers and 2,638 men killed and 20 officers and 
636 men wounded. The Army put its losses at 
168 officers and men, bringing the aggregate 
service losses to 2,897. Secretary Knox listed the 
destroyed vessels as the battleship Arizona. 

“destroyers Cassin, Downes and Shaw, mine layer 
Oglala and training ship Utah. He said the 
battleship Oklahoma had capsized and an un- 
announced number of ships had been damaged. 
He added that all remaining effective units ‘‘are 
at sea seeking contact with the enemy.” 

—Guam was raided by planes, also Davao on 
Mindanao, Camp John Hay in Luzon. Japanese 
Parachute troops were landed in the Philippines. 

—Japanese submarines, ranging out over the 
Pacific, sank an American transport carrying 
lumber 1,300 miles from San Francisco, and 
distress signals were heard from a freighter 700 
miles from that city. 

“Dec. 8-9—Congress passed (Dec. 8) a joint reso- 
lution declaring war on Japan. The Senate vote 
was 82 to 0; the House, 388 to 1. The dissenter 
was Jeannette Rankin (R.-Mont.). She had 
voted against war in 1917. President Roosevelt 
was cheered in his five-minute ‘‘call to arms” 
address preceding the vote. 

_—There was cheering also in Parliament when 
Prime Minister Churchill announced Britain’s 
declaration of war against Japan. 

—The Japanese communique, broadcast from 
Berlin, said that ‘‘North American naval and 
air bases on Hawaii had been successfully at- 
tacked. In Shanghai, Japanese forces captured 
one American gunboat and sank one British. 
Also, air attacks on Singapore were carried out 
with success. Further raids were directed on 
Dayao, on the Philippine Island of Mindanao, 
in the Northern Pacific, as well as Guam, east 
of the Philippines. Both American bases were 
successfully attatked. Japanese Army and Naval 

- forces carried out surprise landing operations on 

- British Malaya this morning. The operation de- 

. veloped successfully. The attack against Hong 
Kong also was started. Shanghai was occupied. 

ey were extensive air attacks in the Philip- 
pines. 

—Tokio reported that both Guam and Wake had 
been put under the Japanese flag. 

—The U. S. Consulate in Shanghai was closed by 
the Japanese, who also disarmed the small de- 
tachments of U. S. marines at Tientsin and 

- Peiping and detained them. 

—Thailand (Siam) capitulated to Japanese forces. 

-—Tokio reported. sinking of the U. S. Battleshivs 

West Virginia and Pennsylvania at Pearl Harbor. 

' —Japan assured the United States, Brituin and 

. 


» Canada their nationals would receive treatment 
in accordance with international law - 
ec, 9-10—President Roosevelt in_a Worldwide 
Yadio broadcast from the White House (Dec. 9) 
’ declared that ‘“‘the sudden criminal attacks 
- perpetrated by the Japanese in the Pacific provide 

the climax of a decade of international im- 
Powerful and resourceful gangsters 
have banded together to make war upon the 
whole human race. Their challenge has now 
been flung at the United States of America. The 
Japanese have treacherously violated the gee 
standing peace between us. Many American sol- 
diers and sailors have been killed by enemy 
‘action. American ships have been sunk; Ameri- 
- can airplanes have been destroyed. We are now 
- -in the midst of a war, not for conquest, not for 
” yengeance, but for a world in which this nation, 

and all that this nation represents, will be safe 
for our children. We expect to eliminate the 
danger from Japan, but it would serve us ill 
if we accomplished that and found that the 
rest of the world was dominated by Hitler and 
Mussolini. So, we are going to win the war and 
we are going to, win the peace that follows. 
Japan announ¢ed that its air force, off the east 

coast of the Malay Peninsula, had sunk tne 
- 35,000-ton_ British battleship Prince of Wal 
- and the 32,000-ton British cruiser, Repulse, 
"former, which was launched in 1939, was one of 
the Royal Navy’s newest vessels and went to 
"Singapore shortly before Japan declared war 
“on Great Britain and the 
* Repulse was launched in 1916. Admiral Sir Tom 


morality. 


Y 5 as 
P ere. ane 2,200 men were rescued by destroyers. 
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es, 
‘he | 


the United States. The. 


a3 Phillips was among the 595 officers and men | 
Bae aoe Dec. 11) from the two ships; 130}, 
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—Berlin said that Japanese troops had advanced 
half way across Thailand in an advance on the 
Burma Road, and had begun an air attack on 
that link communication between the Pacific 
Ocean and Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese govern- 
Ment at Chungking. In Thailand, the capital, 
Bangkok, was occupied by Japanese forces. 

—In Malaya, the Japanese landed at Kota Bharu, 
fought to land at Kuantan, and made further 
landings on the Isthmus of Kra. 

—In the Philippines, false air raid alarms, due to 
a Fiith Column plot, enabled Japanese planes 
to see military targets with lights on the ground. 
In conséquence, the constabulary reported 
Japanese troops had made two landings on the 
island of Luzon, on which Manila and the 
island's chief defense centers are located. 

—Tokio’ asserted that its warships had shelled 
Midway and set hangars and oil stores afire, 
while planes had been shot down by the Japanese 
in attacks on Wake. The seizure of Guam had 
been announced. Tokio claimed, also, that its 
forces had captured more than 200 merchant 
ships of enemy nationalities along the China 


coast and in the Whangpoo River. A news 
coast and in the Whangpoo River. 
—The official Japanese’ communique said: ‘At 


dawn of Dec. 8, Japanese troops occupied the 
foreign concessions (in China) and seized the 
property of nationals belonging to countries 
hostile to Japan. They entered the British con- 
cessions at Tientsin and Chiwangtao without 
meeting any resistance. By midday, occupation 
oti epe tatrcnational eg (Settlement) at 
anghai and a e British concessions in 
China had been effected.’’ iia 

Dec. 10-11—Germany and Italy (Dec. 11) declared 
war against the United States, In response to 
a@ war message of President Roosevelt, the Con- 
gress of the United States in joint session passed 
a resolution declaring a state of war existed 
between the United States and Germany and the 
United States and Italy. The vote in the Senate 
on the German resolution was 88 to 0; on the 
Italian resolution 90 to 0. In the House the 
vote on the German resolution was 393 to 0, 
Representative Jeannette Rankin (R.-Mont.) 
voting present; on the resolution against Italy 
the vote was 399 to 0, Representative Rankin 
again voting present. 

—In Washington the German Charge d’Affaires - 
handed to the State Department notification 
that a state of war existed between the United 
Scates and Germany. 

—Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag in Berlin 
that Germany had power and foresight to take © 
all necessary measures for the world conflict. 
‘“‘We will always strike first,’’ he said. ‘‘We will 
always deal the first blow.’’ 

—Germany, Italy and Japan, Hitler announced in 
Berlin, have bound themselves in an alliance to 
carry on to final victory the war against Great 
Britain and the United States with ‘‘every con- 
ceivable means’’; not to conclude a separate 
peace or armistice; to continue the closest col- 
laboration and to establish a new and lasting 
order along the lines of the tripartite agreement; 
to effectivate the past immediately. 

—A United States communique, dated Dec. 10, 
said the Japanese had made landings along the 
northern coast of Luzon, but were driven away 
from the west coast, north of San Fernando 
with heavy losses. Military objectives near 
Manila were bombed by the enemy. 

—The Japanese battleship Haruna, 29,000 tons, 
was sunk off the northern coast of Luzon by 
United States Army bombers, Secretary Stimson 
announced, 

Dec. 11-12—The Japanese said officially they had 
lost (Dec. 10) a 29,000 ton battleship of the 
Haruna class off Northern Luzon. It was hit 
by aerial torpedoes from U. 8. planes, which 
destroyed, also, 4 submarine chaser. Another 
Japanese battleship was damaged by aerial tor- 
pedoes, and a criiiser and destroyer were sunk 
Washington announced. It was further stated 
that ‘‘continued attempts by strong Japanese 
forces to establish themselves along the north- 
ern coast of Luzon were reported. Determinea 
resistance has confined this action to the attack 
in the vicinity of Aparri, at the extreme northern 
tip of Luzon, where the Japanese attempted to 
establish a beach head yesterday. Air activity 
continued in the vicinity of Manila, with inter- 

_mittent attacks on air fields at Cavite and 
Nichols’ Field throughout the day.” . ‘ 

—Tokio claimed occupation of the capital of Guam 
and capture of 300 Americans, including the 
Governor, Capt. G. G. McMillin. Tokio asserted 
also that’ Japanese forces had landed on Wake, 
and on the coast of Southern Luzon. 


~~“ et 
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U. S. Proposals Rejected by Japan 


made 
ret: of State Cordell Hull made public Dec. 7 the proposals which the United States 
heey ‘Nov. 26, and which were rejected by Japan Dec. 7, in a note to Secretary Hull). 


Steps to be taken by the Government of the United 
States and by the Government of Japan 

The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Japan propose to take steps as 
follows: 

1, The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Japan will endeavor to conclude 
@ multilateral nonaggression pact among the 
British Empire, China, Japan, the Netherlands, 
the Soviet Union, Thailand and the United States. 

. Both governments will endeavor to conclude 
among the American, British, Chinese, Japanese, 
the Netherland and Thai Governments an agree- 
ment whereunder each of the governments would 
pledge itself to respect the territorial integrity of 
French Indo-China and, in the event that there 
should develop a threat to the territorial integrity 
of Indo-China, to enter into immediate consulta- 
tion with a view to taking such measures as may 
be deemed necessary and advisable to meet the 
threat in question. Such agreement would pro- 
vide also that each of the governments party to 
the agreement would not seek or accept prefer- 
ential treatment in its trade or economic relations 
with Indo-China and would use its influence to 
obtain for each of the signatories equality of 
treatment in trade and commerce with French 
Indo-China. 

. 3. The Government of Japan _will withdraw all 
military, nayal, air and police forces from China 
and from Indo-China. 3 

4. .The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan will not support— 
militarily, politically, economically—any govern- 
ment or regime in China other than the National 
Government of the Republic of China, with capital 
temporarily at Chunkging. 

5. Both governments will give up all extra- 


una 


territorial rights in China, including rights and 
interests in and with regard to international 
ae oe rusrrstam and rights under the' 
Boxer Protocol o i 

Both governments will endeavor to obtain the: 
agreement of the British and other governments 
to give up extraterritorial rights in China, in- 
cluding rights in international settlements and in 
concessions and under the Boxer Protocol of 1903,. 

. The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan will enter into negotia- 
tions for the conclusion between the United States 
and Japan of a trade agreement, based upon ré- 
ciprocal. most-favored-nation treatment and re- 
duction of trade barriers by both countries, 
‘including an undertaking by the United States to 
bind raw silk on the free list. : 3 

7. The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan will, respectively, re- 
move the freezing restrictions on Japanese funds 
mm the United States and on American funds in 

apan. 

8. Both governments will agee upon a plan for 
the stabilization of the dollar-yen rate, with the 
allocation of funds adequate for this purpose, half 
& = supplied by Japan and half by the United 

tates. 

9. Both governments will agree that no agree- - 
ment which either has concluded with any third | 
power or powers shall be interpreted by it in such & 
a@ way as to conflict with the fundamental purpose + 
of this agreement, the establishment and preserva- - 
tion of peace throughout the Pacific area. | 

Both governments will use their influence + 
to cause other governments to adhere to and to? 
give practical application to the basic, political | 
and ont principles set forth in this agree- - 
ment. 


JAPAN’S REJECTION OF UNITED STATES PROPGSALS © 


1. The Government of Japan, prompted by a 
genuine desire to come to an amicable understand- 
ing with the Government of the United States in 
order that the two countries by their joint efforts 
May secure the peace of the Pacific area and 


_ thereby contribute toward the realization of world 


peace, has continued negotiations with the utmost 
sincerity since April last with the Government of 
the United States regarding the adjustment and 
advancement of Japanese-American relations and 
the stabilization of the Pacific area. 

“The Japanese Government has the honor to 
state frankly its views concerning the claims the 
American Government has persistently maintained 
as well as the measures the United States and 
Great Britain have taken toward Japan during 
these eight months. 

2. It is the immutable policy of the Japanese 
Government to insure the stability of East Asia 
and to promote world peace and thereby to enable 
all To gd to find each its proper place in the 
world. : 

Ever since the China affair broke out owing to 
the failure on the part of China to comprehend 
Japan’s true intentions, the Japanese Government 
has striven for the restoration of peace and it 
has consistently exerted its best efforts to prevent 
the extension of warlike disturbances. It was also 
to that end that in September last year Japan 
cpngmaded the Tripartite pact with Germany and 

aly. : 

However, both the United States and Great 
Britain have resorted to every possible measure to 
assist the Chungking regime so as to obstruct the 
establishment of a general peace between Japan 
and China, interfering with Japan’s constructive 
endeavors toward the stabilization of East Asia. 
Exerting pressure on the Netherlands Indies, or 
menacing French Indo-China, they have attempted 
to frustrate Japan’s aspiration to the ideal of 
common prosperity in cooperation with these 
regions. Furthermore, when Japan in accordance 
with its protocol with France took measures of 
joint defense of French Indo-China, both the 
American and British Governments, willfully mis- 
interpreting it as a threat to their own possessions, 
and inducing the Netherlands Government to fol- 
low suit, they enforced the assets freezing order, 
thus severing economic relations with Japan. While 
manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, 
these countries have strengthened their military 
preparations perfecting an encirclement of Japan, 
and have brought about a ‘situation which en- 
dangers the very existence of the empire. Never- 
theless, to facilitate a speedy settlement, the 


Premier of Japan proposed, in August last,'to meet | 
the President of the United States for a discussion | 
of important problems between the two countries | 
covering the entire Pacific area. However, the - 
American Government, while accepting in principle | 
the Japanese proposal, insisted that the meeting — 
should take place after an agreement of view 
had been reached on fundamental and essential 
questions. : 
Subsequently, on Sept. 25, the Japanese 
Government submitted a proposal based on the 
formula proposed by the American Government, — 
taking fully into consideration past American 
claims and also incorporating Japanese views. | 
Repeated discussions proved of no avail in pro- 
ducing readily an agreement of view. The present 
Cabinet, therefore, submitted a revised proposal, 
moderating still further the Japanese claims re- 
garding the principal points of difficulty in the 
negotiation and endeavored strenuously to reach @ 
settlement. But the American Government, ad-= 
hering steadfastly to its original assertions, failed 
to display in the slightest degree a spirit of con- 
ciliation. The negotiation made no progress. F 
_Therefore, the Japanese Government, with a- 
view to doing its utmost for averting a crisis in 
Japanese-American relations, submitted on Nov. 
20 still another proposal in order to arrive at an 
ee ane eeratlog nd we qaane fssential and urgent 
uestions which simplifying its previous 
sti sess pe following points: . peor 
e vernments of Japan and the United 
States undertake not to dispatch armed forces 
into any of the regions, excepting French- Indo- 
China, in the Southeastern Asia and the Southern 
Peta) Both f 
oth governments shall cooperate with the 
view to securing the acquisition in the Netherlands 
East Indies of those goods and commodities of 
which the two countries are in need. ‘ J 
resigre gommtercial lations. those Srevehng 
cial relations to those pr ‘ 
prior to he ireezing of asset ‘ aie ae 
e Government o: e United States shall 
supply Japan the required quantity of oil. 

(4) The Government of the United States under- 
takes not to resort to measures and actions preju- 
dicial to the endeavors for the restoration of 
general peace between Japan and China. a 

(5) The Japanese Government undertakes to 
withdraw troops now stationed in French ‘Indo- 
China upon either the restoration of peace be- 
tween Japan and China or the establishment of 
an equitable peace in the Pacific area; and it is 
prepared to remove the Japanese troops in the 
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“Southern part of French Indo-Chi 

. -China to th be 
ern e north 
F Peete ee the conclusion of the present 

As regards C . 
poe expressing its eatin te bkces eee me 
0: e Presiden i 
“introducer”’ erica Rete Taree ancy Chi nf 
fering. on ihe Sacre tee Golesi ae, Se 

“ part of the i 

nothing prejudicial to. the restoration of ‘Sino- 
when the i a 
- Menced direct fe i la Parties have com 

' merican Government j 
above-mentioned new Ses ang a ae 
ow intention to continue its aid to Chiang Kai- 
€k; and in spite of its suggestion mentioned 
above, withdrew the offer of the President to act 
@S so-called ‘‘introducer’' of peace between Japan 
jand China, pleading that time was not yet ripe 
for it. Finally, on Noy. 26, in an attitude to impose 
upon the Japanese Government those-principles it 
hhas persistently maintained, the American Goy- 
ernment made a proposal totally ignoring Japanese 
claims, which is a source of profound regret to the 

Japanese Government. 

4. From the beginning of the present negotiation 
the Japanese Government has always maintained 
an attitude of fairness and moderation, and did its 
best to reach a settlement, for which it made all 
Possible concessions often in spite of great diffi- 
culties. As for the China question which consti- 
tutes an important subject of the negotiation, the 

_ Japanese Government showed a most conciliatory 
“attitude. As for the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion in international commerce, advocated by the 
American Government, the Japanese Government 
expressed its desire to see the said principle applied 
throughout the world, and declared that along 
With the actual practice ef this principle in the 
world, the Japanese Government would endeavor 
to apply the same in the Pacific area including 
China, and made it clear that Japan had no in- 
“tention of excluding from China economic activi- 
ties of third powers pursued on an equitable basis. 
Furthermore, as regards the question of with- 
drawing troops from French Indo-China, the 
Japanese Government even volunteered, as men- 
“tioned above, to carry-out an immediate evacuation 
“of troops from Southern French Indo-China as a 
Measure of easing the situation. 
It is presumed that the spirit of conciliation 
exhibited to the utmost degree by the Japanese 
‘Government in all these matters is fully ap- 
preciated by the American Government. 
~ On the other hand, the American Government, 
always holding fast to theories in disregard of 
‘realities, and refusing to yield an inch on its 
“impractical principles, caused undue delay in the 
Negotiations. It is difficult. to understand this 
‘attitude of the American Government and the 
Japanese Government desires to call the attention 
‘of the American Government especially to the 
following points: | 
+1. The American Government advocates in the 
jlame of world peace those principles favorable to 
dt and urges upon the Japanese Government the 
‘acceptance thereof. The peace of the world may 
be brought about only by discovering a mutually 
acceptable formula through recognition of the 
reality of the situation and mutual appreciation of 
one another’s position. An attitude such as ignores 
Tealities and imposes one’s selfish views upon 
thers will scarcely serve the purpose of facilitating 
e consummation of negotiations. 
-.Of ‘the various principles put forward by the 
American Government as a basis of the Japanese- 
American agreement, there are some which the 
Japanese Government is ready to accept in prin- 
ciple, but in view of the world’s actual condition 
it seems only a Utopian ideal on the part of the 
American Government to attempt to force their 
immediate adoption. 
" Again, the proposal to conclude*a multilateral 
non-aggression pact between Japan, the United 
States, Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, 
the Netherlands and Thailand, which is patterned 
after the old concept of collective security, is far 
removed from the realities of East Asia. 
2. The Amerigén proposal.,contained a stipula- 
tion which states—‘‘Both governments will agree 
that no agreement, which either has concluded 
with any third power or powers, shall be inter- 
reted by it in such a way as to conflict with the 
fundamental purpose of this agreement, the estab- 
lishment and preservation of peace throughout the 
Pacific area.’ It is presumed that the above pro- 
vision has been proposed with a view to restrain 
ayan from fulfilling its obligation under the 
rtite pact when 


the United States participates 
a he war in Europe, and, as such, it cannot be 
epted by the Japanese Government. 


by economic power. 


those six countries. Apar 
such a proposal totally” iradee me RICE Anas 
France, it is unacceptable to the J; es 
ernment in that such ni ipree a fe te, 
a Poplin as an 
& Of a system simil. i 
Treaty structure which is the Chi wectn ce 
ae toe the ec predicament of East pres fi nfl 
: e items dem a 
pe pate 2 Government eb hs ‘open Heed: 
lesale evacuation of troops or une¢ 
application of the princi epee ie 
elie ee commerce, ignorey fe eemnination 
ons of- China, and ar y 
eS eos poron as we nAniaeciee gaat 
Asia. attitude of the American Governm 
in demanding Japan not to s nil fo 
politically or economically any reine Eitaellss 
the regime at Chungkin Serine ae 
ERE faces of a Nanking Gorenipenn shapes 
e very basis of the prese . 
rapt oe ar rhe American Govenisene tie S 
‘ ine with its above-mentioned refi 
to cease from aiding the i orate 
demonstrates clearly tae intense ed ee ee 
Government to obstruct the restoration of normal 
relations between Japan and China and the hart 
clea pone Asia. spine 
6. In ef, the American proposa: i Is 
tain acceptable items, pupieaee tngae en eke 
commerce, including the conclusion of a trade 
agreement, mutual removal of the freezing re- 
strictions, and stabilization of yen and dollar ex- 
change, or the abolition of extraterritorial rights 
in China. On the other hand, however, the 
proposal in question ignores Japan’s sacrifices in 
the four years of the China affair, menaces the 
empire’s existence itself and disparages its honor 
and prestige. Therefore, viewed in its entirety 
the Japanese Government regrets that it cannot 
accept\the proposal as a basis of negotiation. 
$15 e Japanese Government, in its desire for 
an early conclusion of the negotiation, proposed,’ 
simultaneously with the conclusion of the Japan- 
ese-American negotiation, agreements to be signed 
with Great Britain and other interested countries. 
The proposal was accepted by the American Gov- 
ernment. However, since the American Govern- 
ment has made the proposal of Nov. 26 as 4 result 
of frequent: consultation with Great Britain, 
Australia, the Netherlands and Chungking, and 
oresumably by catering to the. wishes of the 
Chungking regime in the questions of China, it 
must be concluded that all these countries are at 
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Bae” 7 —— Se E ie is Bears 
one with the United States in ignoring Japan’s| present negotiation, Thus, the earnest_hope 
position. \ epee suede N | tne Japanese. Government to adjust Japanes 
. 8. Obviously, it is the intention of the American | American relations and to preserve and promo 
_ Government to conspire with Great Britain and | the peace of the Pacific through cooperation wil 
other countries to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward | the American Government has finally been lo 
_ the establishment of_peace through the creation The Japanese Government regrets to have 
of a@ new order in East Asia, and especially to notify hereby the American Government that 

_ preserve Anglo-American rights and interests by | view of the attitude of the American Governm: 

keeping Japan and China at war. This intention | it cannot but consider that it is impossible 
sy has been revealed clearly during the course of the 'reach an agreement through further negotiatio ns 


a Sealy SECRETARY HULL’S REPLY TO JAPAN’S ANSWER 
5 On Noy. 26 the Secretary of State handed to | so huge that I never imagined until today | 
the Japanese representatives a document which | any government on this planet was capable 
_ stated the principles governing the policies of the | uttering them. % 

government of the United States toward the situ- | the Secretary at 2:20 p.m. The Japanese Ambas- 
ation in the Far East and setting out suggestions sador handed to:the Secretary of State what wa 

‘for a comprehensive peaceful settlement covering | understood to be a*reply to the document hand 
the entire Pacific area. to him by the Secretary of State on Nov. 26. 

At 1 p.m. today (Dec. 7) the Japanese Am- I must say that in all my conversations witl 
bassador asked for an appointment for the Japanese | you (the Japanese Ambassador) during the las' 
representatives to see the Secretary of State. The 
appointment was made for 1:45 p.m. The Japanese 
’ representatives arrived at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State at 2:05 p.m. They were received by 
—infamous falsehoods and distortions on a scale 


crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortio: 


War Message of President Roosevelt on Japan’ 


7") 
at Yesterday, December 7, 1941—A date which wlil, pine Islands. 
live in infamy—the United States of America was Last night the Japanese attacked Wake Islan 
suddenly and deliberately attacked by naval and This morning the Japanese attacked Midw: 
air forces of the Empire of Japan. Island. 
Japan has, therefore, undertaken a_surpri 
offensive extending throughout the Pacific are 
The facts of yesterday speak for themselves. 
people of the United States have already foi 
in 1 ific. : their opinions and well understand the imp! 
~ Indeed, one hour after Japanese air squadrons | tions to the very life and safety of our nation 
had Bpuentce poset pe Sapauers Am- : £ stay Tee in Chief of the army and nai 
assador to the Un ates an is colleague ave directed that all m i 
elivered » Pes a mia of Bry 2 Oa ae gery Cus, Gee eS = ee 0 
: . @ recent American message. ile this reply Always will we remember t! 
 * stated that it seemed useless to continue the | onslaught against us. he gore “a 
: existing diplomatic negotiations, it contained no |" No matter how long it may take us to overco! 
threat or hint of war or armed attack. this premeditated invasion, the American peo) 
__ It will be recorded that the distance of Hawaii|in their righteous might will win through 
pees Japan makes it obvious that the attack was | absolute victory. : 
leliberately planned many days or even weeks I believe I interpret the will of the Cong: 
go. During the intervening time; the Japanese | and of the people when I assert that we will 
_ Government has delbierately sought to deceive the} only defend ourselves to the uttermost but wil 
_ United States by false statements and expressions | make very certain that this form of treachery 
; of hope for continued peace. i shall never endanger us again. p 
The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian Islands Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at the 
has caused severe damage to American naval and | fact that our people, our territory and our in= 
_ military forces. Very many American lives have | terests are in grave danger. : “% 
been lost. In addition, American ships have been With confidence in our armed forces—with tt 
reported torpedoed on the high seas between San! unbounding determination of our people—we will 
Francisco and Honolulu. gain the inevitable triumph—so help us God. | 
pens Senerey the Japanese Government also I ask that the Congress declare that since 
launched an attack against Malaya. unprovoked and dastardly attack by Japan 
ast night Japanese forces attacked Hong Kong. | Sunday, December 7, a state of war has existed 
Last night Japanese forces attacked Guam, tween the United States and the Japanese Empit 
Last night Japanese forces attacked the Philip- FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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oF ey United States Declaration of War Against Japan 


Whereas the Imperial Japanese Government 
_ has committed unprovoked acts of war against 

the Government and the people of the United 
States of America: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sSentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial Japanese 
_ Government which has thus been thrust upon the 


a4 


ies . 2 a Axis War Message of President Roosevelt 
On the morning of Dec. 11 the goy ermi : 
ri Germany, pursuing its course of A et tgisce sete re or thie fontee ae ee SMehteonne 
Se eee ere emanate United States, thas | Vat core, of avadery ond OF Banari 
en. Seo ane forces eoapevornt® to enslave etates. elle Uae cecmced Wi Bia d cab oa ei 
i now are moving toward this I therefore request the C ecogni: 
ee aeeere. A * state of war between the “Unites” States e 
ho er M: ‘gba ue a naan greater challenge | Germany and between the United States and 
Delay invites great danger. Rapid and, united __ERANELIN 1). ROosnianaa 
evort yy all of the peoples of the world #ho are A declaration of war followed. 


wo 


eeas Japanese Cabinet of Premier Hideki Tojo 
+ Pane War Minister, Home Minister—Hideki Commerce and Industry—Shinsuke Kishi, 
acceler ree Gece Selmi, 
petailways and Communications—Vice Admiral Ken Plucation ubiiin aemiae Lal a 
Finance--Okinobu ages : sees Without Portfolio—Maj. Gen. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS—WAR IN EUROPE 
Four-fifths of World Involved as Third Year Opens 


The’ war in Europe swept into its third year 
(Sept. 1, 1941) with four-fifths of the population 
Ofsthe world involyed in the conflict. Hostilities 
sand preparations for war girdled the globe and 
_the conflict assured the dimensions and stature 
ofa world war. There was fighting in the second 
year in Europe and Africa; there had been a naval 
Clash off the shores of South America; in the Far 
East in Asia, Japan, a member of the Axis was 
fighting China, which had received material aid 
from Great Britain and the United States. There 
also had been fighting in the Near East, in Iraq, 
Iran and Syria. 

The countries directly affected by the war as it 
entered the third year were‘lined up as follows: 

Axis—Area controlled, 4,000,000 square miles— 
Germany, Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Croatia, Slo- 
vakia and Finland, active belligerents. The Axis 
had conquered or occupied these nations: Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, France (in part), Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. Be- 
fore sg eae A the fe Saget Bug eoren 
Czecho-Slovakia, emel an e Free Port 0; 
Danzig, while Italy had helped herself to Albania 
“and Ethiopia. Japan and its puppet State, Man- 
*chukuo, were active against China. As the war 
in Europe turned into its third year, Japan 
Was maintaining sufficient diplomatic tension in 
the Far East to force Great Britain and the United 
States to maintain strong naval detachments in 
the Pacific for the protection of strategic bases 
there and as a guard against a possible thrust at 
Singapore, the British Far Eastern naval base, and 
Siberia while Russia was occupied in the fighting 
with Germany. [Later Japan declared war against 
the United States]. Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, 
annexed by the U. S. S. R., had been regained by 
_ Germany in the fighting with Russia. Luxemburg 
also flew the swastika as an occupied country. 

” Allies—Area controlled, 25,000,000 square miles— 
Great Britain and its Empire, Free France and 
Russia, Egypt, though nominally neutral, is listed 

“with the Allies because there has been fighting 
within her borders between the British and the 
Italian and German forces. Iran, Iraq and Syria 
were occupied by the British and Free French. 

Also lined up with the Allies were the Nether- 
“lands, Norway, Luxemburg, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece and Ethiopia. 

Iceland is not listed as a belligerent for it has 
‘not been the scene of actual fighting, although the 
United States has established an armed outpost 
there to guard supply shipments to England and 
Russia, and it has oe the title of the 
“Gibraltar of the North.’’ 

ee, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey 
remained neutral as the war entered its third year. 
“In estimating that four-fifths of the population 
of the world (computed as 2,145,200,000) had be- 
come involved in the war, authorities said that the 
‘everyday lives of more than 1,700,000,000 persons 
had been conditioned to participation in the fight- 
ing Revolt flared in many of the occupied 
countries and the Nazis resorted to reprisal execu- 
tion of hostages in large numbers in an attempt 
‘to halt the attacks against leaders and the 
Re f war industries. 
pene british Empire and Russia, fighting as 
‘ Allies, had thrown more than 625,000,000 persons 
into their war efforts with probably 30,000,000 as 
actual combatants or under military Seetaiae! 
Russia in all likelihood had equalled or surpasse 
the 12,000,000 army mobilized in the 1914-1917 
World War. The British, according to late reports, 
“Bad ele fate Britian sles, ana at least 
rae defen e Bri , 

Botner 000,000 in Africa, the Middle and the 
Far East ¢o guard supply sources and lines. 

“At the outbreak of the war Germany was re- 

orted to have pad available in its armed forces 

78 men’. Mussolini boasted 9,000,000 

: It has not been determined how 

unior partners—Rumania and 

# ated to tee the Hitier-Mussolini 

. i h_ soldiers, e er= 

“Including Taly held. more ‘than 20,000,000. troops 

» une 22, or, 

: : nflict at the out- 

“hen Russia yen into that confiet but at the out 

: set of the campaign German Headquarters an~ 
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,000.000 men were fighting on both 
ata {pate joumile front, extending from = 
A®étic Ocean to the Black Sea. As the uae oa e 
} Eastern front progressed with its staggering losses 
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of hundreds of thousands of men, new troops were 
hurled into the conflict. It was at this time that 
the Axis junior partners were called on for re- 
placements. 

Chancellor Hitler, in a New Year’s speech, 
promised the German people in 1941 ‘‘the greatest 
victory in our history,’’ but it had not been at- 
tained in the second year of the war, In five major 
land campaigns covering only 246 of the 730 war 
days, the German Wehrmacht had crushed Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France, Yugoslavia~and Greece and 
had taken a large slice of Russia. The Wehrmacht 
had conquered an area of more than 600,000 square 
miles with a population exceeding 106,000,000 in 
its first four campaigns. Europe was ‘under the 
control of Hitler, Berlin boasted. The Wehrmacht 
with its allies had conquered another 500,000 square 
miles in the Russian campaign and continued the 
drive eastward and southeastward into the supply 
bases of the Soviet Republic. 

The scene of war activities shifted early in 1941 
to Libya, Ethiopia, Egypt and the Balkans, Mus- 
solini had boasted once more, this time that he 
would ‘‘break the back of Greece’’ and invaded 
that country. His army was tossed back into 
Albania by the numerically inferior but tougher 
Greeks and he had to call on Hitler for German 
planes to extricate himself. 

In Libya Mussolini was suffering another reverse 
for his forces there were smashed by the British 
and again the call went to Hitler for help. 

British and German agents had been active 
throughout the Winter in the Balkans. King Carol 
of Rumania abdicated in favor of his son, Michael, 
and fied the country. Britain broke off relations 
with Bulgaria because of the entry of German 
troops into that kingdom. A few days later German 
staff officers appeared in civilian clothes in Sofia, 
the Bulgarian capital, and German-Russian rela- 
tions began to cool. Turkey and Greece hastened 
construction on their frontier fortifications and 


Russia informed Bulgaria that Moscow did not. 


approve of German occupation of the Balkan 
country. Great Britain broke with Bulgaria (March 


5) and the next day Hitler informed an uneasy | 


Turkey that Germany wished to protect the ‘‘in- 
terest and well-being” of that State, which had 
a mutual assistance pact with Great Britain. At 
the same time Nazi diplomats were working on 
Yugoslavia, ringed in by Germany and Italy on 
all sides except the Greek frontier to the South. 
Russia gave Turkey a pledge of mutual assistance 
(March 24). Yugoslavs were aware that Russia 
hoped they would resist Axis encroachment, but 
Yugoslav leaders joined the Axis the following day. 
Germany hailed the action but shouted too ear 
for a Serbian coup d’etat (March 27) turned out 
the Axis committed Government and enthroned the 
17-year-old Peter. The United States and Great 
Britain pledged help to Yugoslavia if the country 
decided to fight. The Nazi press charged that 
Germans were being beaten in Yugoslavia and 
with this warning the Serbs began mobilizing, 

German forces struck (April 6), not only against 
Yugoslavia, but also Greece where British forces 
had been landed some weeks before. It was all 
over in less than a month. The Yugoslay oxen- 
drawn army was cut to pieces and capitulated in 
12 days but guerrillas continued fighting against 
their country’s conquerors. In three days more, 
German tanks had smashed through Grecian 
Thrace to the Agean Sea. The small British Army 
fied to the--Greek Island of Crete. The German 
High PBDARS announced that the campaign had 
been finished. r , 

At almost the same time the Germans launched 
a surprise stroke in Libya—a drive to the Suez 
Canal and incidentally the rescue of what was left 
of Mussolini’s Army. The British were driven back 
to the Egyptian border—slightly across it—but a 
small garrison held to Tobruk. The British re- 
newed the campaign in Libya in late November. 
1941. : 

received parts.of Yugoslavia and Greece as 
ges of the Axis loot in the Balkans; Croatia 
was set up as a separate Itdlian Kingdom with an 
Italian Duke as king. But against these gains 
Italy had lost her African colonial Empire to the 
British and the Free French, with the exception 
of Libya. 
rmans and the Italians occupied the 

Greck ands off the Turkish coast to continue 
their pressure on Turkey and the British Middle- 


bot 
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Eastern position. The Nazis struck suddenly (May friendship pact eat ‘Germany te Sore Ppa ; 
20) af Greie with o parachute invasion that routed | Taig cand Finland sligned theméelves.” With | 
i : rom the islani : : i ; 
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Coes Rod Coteeca sie provbritish Gaverpaient. in resisting just as their pecan eniy Po io F 
German planes had landed in Syria on the way to 1914-1917 war. The Germans: onquered. Fe ant 
Traq in the brief fighting against the British. The| territory bigger than pre- ee Gouneae & 
British accused the Vichy Government of per- | conflict continued. oe rome 2 eget es | 
mitting the infiltration of German tourists, a followed the Sty of se = 8 Te DEE ; 
familiar German Trojan horse trick. The British against Moscow, ee er ALM Bs a5 
ie eatpaien 4o'a ace ace T clor e hes Geraun, mites inte Tusa Pet the battle slowed against © 
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was progressing between Germany and Russia, Iran | and Kiev and Odessa fe Puget est kraine ee 
agreed to cooperate with Russia and Great Britain | Gov district (late in October) their forces WeRe ¥ 
r i e J ( rict 
SigHligin raltiea avickigcto the aid of the U. S. 1,000 miles inside Russia. The Germans continues | 
S. R., and the United States pledged material | their drive into Crimea, with t a rich oi f 
assistance. Turkey, which had signed a ten-year | the Caucasus their apparent goal. 


Casualties in the War 7 


Casualties in the first two years of the war are 
estimated at more than 10,000,000, of whom 
probably one-fourth have been killed and of the 
dead 250,000 are believed to be civilians. The 
wounded, captured and missing make up the rest 
of the list. Estimated casualties have ranged as 
high as 16,000,000 and as low as 7,000,000, but none 
of these figures included the heavy losses in the 
Russian campaign late in 1941. Military specialists 
were inclined to accept che higher figures in view 
of, the Russian and German losses. 

The losses by campaigns are gathered from of- 
ficial statements and from neutrals and military 
experts where official figures are lacking. These 
experts also have suggested changes in Official 
figures. 

Poland—Germany admitted casualties of 44,303 
in the Polish campaign which lasted three weeks. 
Polish losses ranged from 1,500,000 to 1,675,000. 
Neutral estimates place the Polish dead at 250,000, 
wounded 675,000 and missing and prisoners at 
500,000, of whom 300,000 surrendered to the 
Germans. Civilian casualties are lumped at 300,000, 
Warsaw alone contributing 60,000. Neutral experts 
add 150,000 to the Polish civilian losses. Germany 

Classified her losses in Poland as 10,572 dead, 30,322 
* wounded and 3,409 missing. Military experts ap- 
praised Germany’s losses at probably 100,000 with 
at least 20,000 of these killed. 

Norway—In the four weeks campaign in Norway 


killed. 

Yugoslav losses in the 12-day campaign are ? 
fixed by military men at 225,000, including 10,000 ) 
dead, 15,600 wounded and 200,000 missing 1 
prisoners. Civilian casualties are placed at 9,000 
but the figure is criticized as too low. The Yugo= - 
slay Government said the civilian casualties were 
30,000. : 

Greeks figured their losses at 60,000 killed and! 
wounded, but boasted that they had killed 15,000 } 
Italians. Military men approximate the G iH 
casualties at 20,000 killed, 45,000 wounded 
30,000 prisoners and missing—a total of 95,000. To 
this figure are added 200 civilian dead and hele 
while the Greeks say that these casualties were ! 
least 15,000, of whom 4,000 alone were children. — 

The British losses reached 12,982 killed, captured ! 
and missing in Greece and 12,790 in Crete. Halil 
of these losses were suffered by the Australians ; 
who counted 1,194 dead, and 11,345 missing and 
wounded. Of the Australian losses 3,560 were ® 
listed in Greece with 423 wounded being safely | 
evacuated. Australian losses in Libya were ap-- 
Germany admitted losses of 5,296, but once more | proximately 800 with 300 at Tobruk. Fighting con- » 
military experts added to the figures, rating the| tinued in this sector after this appraisal. In ? 
casualties much higher. Norwegian losses are set | dition to the Greek and Cretan losses the British | 
at not more than 5,000 and the British at 1,579. | suffered 3,578 casualties in Egypt, listed as 700) 
Civilian casualties in Norway approached 5,000. | killed, 1,958 wounded and 1,920 captured. . | 
Norwegians also dispute the Berlin figure of the In the East African fighting the British losses | 
German losses and say that at least 38,000 Nazis | ranged to 1,030 killed and wounded. » 
were killed and 30,000 more drowned in the 62 The Ethiopian campaign against the Italians } 
days of fighting. Military men incline to_accept- | not cost the South Africans more than 300 casual-| 
ance of the Norwegian figures. The Germans | ties, of whom perhaps 50 were killed. This gives | 
divided their losses as 1,317 dead, 1,604 wounded | total British casualty list of 32,542, of whom 6,227. 
and 2,375 missing and prisoners. were killed. Germany sets its losses in the cam-. 

France—The big loser in the campaign in| paign in Crete at 5,893—1,353 killed, 1,919 wounded 
Flanders which lasted 39 days was France with | and 2,621 missing. British said the German losses 
admitted casualties of 1,975,000, but rhilitary men | in Crete were 17,000—4,000 killed, 2,000 drowned 
elevate the figure to 2,750,000. Vichy counted the 
French dead at 125 000, wounded 250,000, missing 
and prisoners (mostly prisoners) 1,500,000. Vichy 
also gave its civilian casualties as 80,000 but mili- 
tary men scaled this total down to 50,000. Con- 
servative estimates placed the losses at 190,000 
dead, 675,000 wounded, 1,500,000 prisoners and 
missing for a total of 2,365,000, not including 
civilian casualties of 65,000. Belgian losses were 
lumped as 7,500 dead, 15,853 wounded and 200,000 
missing and prisoners—a total count of 226,803. 
Military men accept the figure as accurate. The 
Belgian civilian dead are placed at 13,505. The 
escape of 224,585 of the British Expeditionary 
Force from Dunkirk kept the Empire losses down. 
London reported 6,449 killed, 14,051 wounded and 
46,639 prisoners or wounded—a total of 67,139. 
This makes a total of 2,692,139 Allied casualties, 
of which 244,449 are dead. Germany gave its 
losses as 156,492, divided into 27,074 killed, 111,034 
wounded and 18,384 missing and prisoners, figures 
accepted by military men. 

Africa and the Balkans—lItaly suffered the 
heaviest losses of the five countries engaged in 
the Albanian, African and Balkan campaigns. 
Rome announced its losses as 257,708, but London 
Yaised the figure to 582,000. Neutral experts figure 
the Italian losses in the three campaigns at 252,479, 
Classified as 22,219 dead, 54,312 wounded, 175,948 


and 11,000 wounded—out of an army of 35,000. The. 
Axis total losses are computed at approximately 
278,372 with 28,752 killed, while the Allied casual- 
ties were 352,542 with 36,227 of that figure as dead. 
Russia—The heaviest: casualties of the war have 
been incurred in the fighting on the Russian front. 
Fantastic and exaggerated claims have been issued 
by Berlin and Moscow and military experts say 
that it would be impossible for armies to have 
suffered the losses as reported by their foes. Berlin 
reported (Aug. 7) that the Russian casualties had 
reached 4,000,000 and of these that 3,000,000 had 
been killed. This total was boosted to 4,626,000 
two weeks later, coupled with the assertion tha 
3,500,000 were dead or wounded and that 1,126,000 
Russians were prisoners. The figure was hiked 
once more by Berlin to 5,000,000 Russians lost in 
two months of fighting and another million was 
added (Oct. 14, 1941) to swell the total to 6,000,000 
of whom half were said to be prisoners. Moscow 
was equally extravagant with the lives of the 
Germans for it countered with a claim (Sept. 2) 
that 2,000,000 Germans had been killed or wounded. 
Thereafter Moscow kept pace with German reports 
of Russian losses with additions to its list of 
German casualties. y ' ‘ ay 
Germany admitted that in two months of fight- 
ing casualties had been 402,865, divided into 85,896 
dead, 296,670 wounded and 20,299 missing, Early 


/ ‘ 
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* : : 
in August Russia admitted losses of 600,000. A 
kish report at that time placed the Soviet 
_ tosses at 700,000 while London said that 1,000,000 
_ Was nearer the correct figure. Neutral experts 
estimate Russian losses at 2,500,000 with 405,000 
PR killed, 820,000 wounded and 1,360.000 prisoners or 
Missing. These figures do not include the October 
_ fighting around Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa 
_ and in the south or the Russian losses (1939-1940) 
_ in, Finland. m 
., Moscow reported (Oct. 24) that the German 
losses in four months of fighting exceeded the 
_ entire German losses in the World War which were 
_ 1,773,700 killed, 4,216,058 wounded and 1,152,000 
_ prisoners and missing, a grand total of 7,142,558. 
“It is estimated by neutral experts that 36,000 

Russian civilians have heen killed and 48,000 
renin’ ed 
g r revised its casualty figures again (Nov. 
_‘%, 1941) and placed the Russian losses at between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 killed, captured or other- 
ise put out of action. Premier Stalin admitted 
 QNoy. 6, 1941) that the Russian losses were 1,748,- 

000, divided into 350,000 killed, 378,000 missing and 
_- 1,020,000 wounded. Reichschancellor Hitler ele- 
_Yated the Russian losses to between 8,000,000 and 
10,000,000, while Premier Stalin said the German 
_easualties in four months were 4,500,000. 
> The Soviet Information Bureau acknowledged 
~ (Noy. 25, 1941) Russian losses of 2,122,000 in killed. 
_ wounded and missing in five months of fighting. 
The losses were divided 490,000 killed, 1,112,000 
ounded, and more than 520,000 missing. The 
Bureau at the same time put the German losses 
- at 6,000,000. The Bureau also acknowledged Rus- 
sian losses of 7,900 tanks, 6,400 planes, and 12,900 
guns, Against these were placed German losses of 
more than 15,000 tanks about 13,000 planes and 
| 79,000 guns. 

- A week earlier Germany had set Russian casual- 
ties at 10,000,000, including 4,000,000 prisoners. 
_ The German military losses are placed by Berlin 
at 619,355 to which must be added 13,338 civilian 
ualties in air raids. The Germans listed 128,218 

, 445,451 wounded and 67,596 prisoners or 
ssing. To this are added 3,853 civilian dead and 
445 wounded in air raids. The military casualty 
figures include the campaigns on all fronts with 
the exception of Africa where the German losses 
ead 
, 


ere slight. The figures, however, do not include 


Sa 
a rhe British Navy entered the third year of the 
_ war holding a comfortable edge in the Battle of 
' the Atlantic, and stilldominating the Mediterranean 
and other ocean battle zones. The widened zone 
of miiltary operations extended the Navy’s front 
Geom the Arctic throughout the North and South 
_ Atlantic, through the Mediterranean and around 
7 tne Cape of Good Hope to the Indian Ocean and 
She South Pacific. The Navy was compelled to 
meentrate its main strength on the ‘“‘lifeline’”’ in 
e Atlantic to carry to Britain American supplies 


d food. 
The U-boats intensified their attacks early in 
1941 but were forced to alter their strategy by the 
mbined action of the British and American fleets. 
; @ submarines were forced to prowl in packs of 
four and five bobbing up in the midst of convoys 
“and discharging their torpedoes. __ 

The toll of Allied and British shipping falling 
to the U-boats showed a decrease in the 
the year. President Roosevelt 

¢ ic Fleet to patrol the vital ocean 
‘traffic lanes and report the presence of German 
M and sea marauders to British warships and 
Much of the danger to Atlantic convoys 
an surface raiders was minimized when 
G cket battleships Scharnhorst and Gnei- 
au went to Brest for refitting and refueling late 
a wefe trapped by the ceaseless bomb-~- 
hh air force. These attacks put 

of action indefinitely. A third 
trapped in Brest after fleeing the 

e Atlantic fleet in pursuit of the 


: j avy in two years of war lost 260 
ressels, including two battleships, the Hood and 
the Royal Oak. two aircraft carriers, the Courageous 
‘and the Glorious, nine cruisers, 51 destroyers, 29 
submarines, 14 armed merchant cruisers, including 
s Jervis Bay, whose gallant battle against) an 
iy raider saved all but four vessels of a convoy 
3, and 153 mine sweepers, ; 
" At sea the major German losses have been ‘the 
# Spee and the battleship Bismarck, one air- 
“ergit carrier, two 8-inch gun: cruisers, 15 destroyers 
‘and many submarines. / 


The Battle on the Seas 


trawlers and drifters. | 


the October fighting in Russia where the German 
losses by all accounts were heavy. 

Neutral observers and military experts increase 
the German casualties to 2,637,000, including only 
@ portion of the losses in the Russian campaign. 

Finland—The losses of the Finns in their cam- 
paign against Russia are estimated at. 100,000. 
perhaps slightly more; in the Army. and civilian — 
casualties are grouped at 6,000. The miiltary 
casualties are divided into 38,500 killed, 65,000 
wounded and 6,750 prisoners or missing. Casualty 
lists put the Estonian military losses at 39,000: 
Latvian 54,000 and Lithuanian 44,000. Civilian 
losses in Estonia are estimated at 11,000, Latvia 
17,000 and Lithuania 8,000. Estonian military 
casualties are divided dead 8,000; wounded 10,000 
and missing 21,000; Latvian dead 12,000, wounded 
14,000 and missing 28,000; Lithuanian killed 9,000, 
wounded 12,000 and missing 23,000. bls 

Air Bombing—The bombing of cities has caused — 
thousands of civilian casualties, especially in 
London, Warsaw, Rotterdam, Belgrade, Coventry. 
Berlin and Bremen. The foregoing civilian lists 
contain these losses, but the British, Russian anc 
German raids have caused thousands more. The 
British Government announced civilian casualties 
as 94,830 dead, wounded and missing of whom 
14,281 were killed and 20,325 injured (between 
Aug. 8 and Oct. 1, 1940). Neutral experts figure 
British casualties (to Sept. 1, 1941) at 84,000. list- 
ing 36,000 dead and 48,000 wounded. The same 
authority estimated 3,900 civilians killed and 9,500. 
wounded in Germany. Other sources place the 
German losses as high as 15,000 killed. Berlin 
ge 3,853 dead and 9,445 wounded (to Aug. 

British Empire—British military losses reported -— 
(to Aug. 1, 1941) were 133,598 of whom 32,787 were E 
dead. The Australians lost 13,729 of these, of 
whom 1,194 were dead. Canadian losses were 
placed (Oct. 9, 1941) at 1,661 dead and missing, 
including deaths from natural causes. South _ 
Arfican losses were 300, of whom 50 were dead. It 
is estimated that the Royal Air Force has suffered ~ 
casualties of 10,996, divided into 6,326 dead, 1,338 — 
wounded and 498 prisoners. Of the dead 1,045 are~ 
recorded as natural as a result of service connec- 
tion. British naval casualties are recorded at 
15,896, classified as 5,747 killed, 7,323 missing, 
3,566 wounded, 517 captured and 81 deaths laid to 
natural causes. 


$4 
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The British Navy also has been effective against 
the Italian Navy in the Mediterranean. Italian 
losses are listed as four 8-inch gun cruisers sunk, 
one doubtful; one damaged; three 6-inch pe 
cruisers sunk and two to six damaged; 30, possibly 
more, destroyers and torpedo boats sunk, and an 
undisclosed number of submarines. No. Italia 
battleship is listed as sunk, but one was damag 
in the battle of Calabria early in the war, three 
were torpedoed at Taranto, one in the battle off 
Cape Matapan and one salvaged but out of com- 
mission. ; ae 

The British report that more than 50 per cent 
of Italy’s torpedo boats and destroyers are gone, 
all the 10,000 8-inch gun cruisers are out of action — 
or sunk. British sources also let it be known ¢ 
Italy has lost a third of her merchant fleet, more ? 
than 850,000 tons having been sent to the bottom = 
as the Mediterranean and Red Seas in two years 
of war. 

It is estimated that more than 7,000,000 tons of , 
British and.Allied shipping have been sunk in two ~ 
years. The British stopped giving out figures on 
merchant losses in July, but at the time admitted 
that approximately 6,000,000 tons had gone down 
since the outbreak of the war. The number of ~ 
Allied ships*sunk by the Axis through the end of 
July, 1941, was put at 1.753 of which 1,078 were 
British, 334 Allied “and 326 neutral with a com- 
bined tonnage of 7,118,122. Berlin asserted that 
13,088,283 tons of shipping had been destroyed in 
two years by the German Navy and Air Force. The 
tonnage lost by Germany. Italy and other countries ~ 
man ae the Axis was estimated at more than. 

The records of the Associated Press showed that ; 
the number of ships lost crossed the 2,000 mark 
(Oct. 25, 1941). These records showed that 2,004 
vessels—an average of about two-and-a-half ships _ 
a day—had been lost by 31 nations. The total lost 
tonnage, according to this record, reached 7.548,- 
894. Accompanying the high toll to that date was 
a loss of 18.108 lives and 9.318 persons missing. 

Submarines, planes and warships accounted for 
1,075 ships, the records revealed; mines for 252. ae 
and other or unknown causes for 67%. oe 

Britain has been the big loser. 875 of her nava} q 


oy. 
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and.merchant vessels having been sent to the 
bottom. Her allies, Norway and Greece, have lost 
225 and 155, respectively, while the conflict, has 
cost her enemies, Germany and Italy, 145 and 105 
ships, respectively. : 4 

Sweden has been the hardest hit neutral, losing 
118.. While 11 United States-owned ships have gone 
down, only four have fiown the American flag, the 
rest sailing under the colors of Panama. Fifteen 
ships of the latter registery have been sunk. 


The War in the Air 


The opening of the third year of the war found 
a complete change-about in the war in the air 
compared with the year before. The Battle of 
Great Britain was nearing its peak in 1940 with 


- Luftwaffe hordes hurling themselves against a 


numerically inferior R. A. F. in almost incessant 
night and day attacks. In 1941 the initiative had 
passed almost entirely to the British. With June 
the air battle shifted some 60 miles or so to the 
eastward from Britain to Northern France and 
Germany with heavy night and day raids, some- 
times with 400 or more planes participating. 

Some experts predict Britain will have nu- 
merical superiority in the air in 1942. One of the 
chief factors in the rise in British planes is 
American aid. From a trickle in 1940 the flow 
of planes has become a steady and increasing 
stream, with indications that the flood of contracts 
placed in May and June, 1940, will begin arriving 
before Spring. 

The fighting in Russia drew large numbers of 
German planes to the eastward. This left the 
R. A. F. in practically uninterrupted possession of 
the Western skies, able to attack German plane 
factories and other military objectives with slight. 
if any, opposition. The Russian air force inflicted 
heavy damage on the Luftwaffe. Neutral experts 
estimated the German losses at from 30 to 40 
planes daily. Some experts doubt that Germany 
ean maintain a production of 1,000 planes monthly 
after the factory damage caused by British raids. 

The two heaviest blitz attacks on England were 
made in April and May of 1940. After the May 
raids, these attacks ceased, the Luftwaffe appar- 
ently assembling its planes for the Russian cam- 


Official figures published in Vichy showed th 
the French merchant marine had lost about, hall 
of its prewar tonnage since the beginning of th 
war. The losses were presented: sunk during th 
war, 300,00 tons; sunk since the armistice, 57 
tons: seized by the British, 598,000 tons; blo 
in foreign ports, 400,000 tons; a total of 1,355,00 
tons. The commercial fleet operating at the tim 
(Sept. 21, 1941) represented 1,516,000 with the 
French shipyards turning out new vessels. 


paign. And by mid-June the R. A. F. began 
offensive against the invasion ports by day and th 
industrial sections of the Ruhr by night. i 
A heavy British raid at one time was assume 
to mean anything up to 300 planes participating 
but 1942 probably will see 500 or even 600 of th 
long distance bombers, many of them of Ameri 
manufacture, strafing the Reich in a single attack. 
At the same time Britain has been warned 
expect a renewal of German attacks. P 


equal to German production for the last _year- 
British losses were put at 3,100. This expert figure: 
that the R. A. F. will achieve actual parity if n 
superiority in the air by the Summer of 1942. The 
London Times. (July 17, 1941) puts German pilo 
losses at 18,750: 
The Economist, the British financial journal. 
put the value of property destroyed by German 
air raids against England in the first two yearsé 
of the war at $480,000,000. The estimate was based 
on the figures of a prominent insurance company 
which revealed its losses to be 345 per cent on 
extensive real estate holdings in Greater London. ; 
Since the damage in London had been more ex- 
tensive than elsewhere The Economist set the per- 
centage for the entire country at 2 per cent of the‘ 
estimated real estate values of $24,000,000,000. 
Herbert Morrison, secretary of Home Affairs, tolat 
Commons (Oct. 23, 1941) that British civilian) 
casualties in the first six menths, ending Sept. 30. | 
1941, were 13,381 killed, 13,182 wounded as com- - 
pared with 8,180 killed and missing and 10,408% 
wounded during the same period in 1940. : 


Estimated Cost of the War 


Great Britain—In the 1941-1942 fiscal year 
(March to March) expenditures in October ranged 
to $64,000,000 a day. These figures are taken from 
Exchequer returns (Oct. 8, 1941). Expenditures, 
including defense in the first two years of the 
war, reached £5,668,000,000. (The value of the 
pound is estimated at $4). The war service budgets 
were (1939-1940) £1,049,189,000; (1940-1941) £1,408,- 
867,000; (1941-1942) £1,636,000,000. 

Germany—<According to an official statement by 
the Ministry of Finance and analyzed in_ the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly (Nov. 15, 1941) of the 


* United States Department of Commerce, the Reich's 


non-military expenditures amounted to 17,800,000,- 
000 marks in the fiscal year (1939-1940) and now 
totals about 20,000,000,000 reichmarks a year. (The 
last available quotation on the mark (1940) put its 
value at approximately 40 cents. Since then quo- 
tations have not been available), This amount 
compares with a civilian expenditure of 5,500,- 
000,000 reichmarks (1933-1934) the first. year of 
the National Socialist regime. The figure of 
20,000,000,000 reichmarks includes, according to the 
Ministry, ‘‘several billions of reichmarks’’ of ex-= 
penditures in territories that have been incorpo- 
rated since 1933. 

The only specific reference to the Reich’s war- 
time expenditure made by the Ministry was a 
statement to the effect that the payment of al- 
lowances to wives and families of mobilized soldiers 
would require a sum of approximately 5,000,000,000 
reichmarks during the 1941-1942 fiscal year. 

Inasmuch the Reich will probably obtain 85,000,- 
000,000 to 90,000,000,000 reiehmarks from various 
revenues, including levies to cover cost of occupa- 
tion, and borrowing during the current year, the 
figure for non-military expenditures of 20,000,000,- 
000 reichmarks leaves the implication that the 
actual cost of the war itself at present is at the 


rate of 65,000,000,000 to 70,000,000,000 reichmarks : 
per year, including the 5,000,000,000 relchmanee | 
being spent for allowances to soldiers’ families. _ 
The many types of currency in Germany do not | 
permit an accurate transition from marks into- 
dollars and therefore it is impossible to get more 
than an approximation of war expenditures. One. 
roa. Capa Sa Be the war bill of | 
mning a e ra ‘ 
aay cg rising i g te of $38,000,000 a } 
rance—The German Army of Occupation | 
France approximately 280,000,000 pela a ee A 
(The franc is valued at two-and-one-half cents), 
The occupation cost levied against France was . 
100,000,000 francs a day (Nov. 23, 1941) and made 
retroactive to May 10. The Petain regime allotted 
the Army (1941) 13,000,000,000 francs and the Navy 
+ ae dad francs, aviation’ 4,500,000,000° 
Japan—The authorized military : 
(Apri 1, 1937 to March 1, 1940) were aa bas sot 008 
yen. (The last available quotation on the yen 
(1939) put its value at approximately 25 cents). 
The percentage of national income devoted to mili- 
tary expenditures was estimated at 26.1 (1939) and 
is said to have increased in 1940 and 1941. i 
Russia—The 1941 defense fund amounted to 54,- 
ee rubles. (The ruble was valued at i9 
Italy—The Navy allottment (1941) was § 
900,000 lire: ae 774 3:000,000,000 lire; ayictionl 
500,000, is e lira ; 
prose 20 cones). beatin = 
e combin annual defensive e 
armament expenditures of the United ‘Suates ang 


and 


he powers actually in the war ar 


(1939) $30,000,000,000; (19. : 
$65,000,000,000. (1946) $48,000,000,000; 


‘ 


U. S. Built Bomber Flies Atlantic in 74% Hours 


The Brtish Ministry of Aircraft Production an- 
nounced (Aug. 27, 1941) that a British Liberator 
bomber had made a flight across the Atlantic in 


seven and a half hours, averaging more than 300] degrees below ze: 


miles an hour in subzero weather. 


t 
(1933-1937) $50,000,000,000; (1938) $20 000 6080 : 
(i941) 
7 « 
oh 


t 


he four-motor land bomber mad: i 
trip at such high altitude that she ‘con ae 
oxygen masks. The outside temperature. was 32 


TO. j 4 
that the heated cabin tes ce mnevisator reported 


was 
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1940—DECEMBER Z 


Dec. 1—German planes made another mass raid 
- On Southampton. British motor torpedo boats 
_ attacked German patrol vessels and convoys. 

' —The British submarine, Triad, is overdue and 

tated as lost with 53 men aboard. 

Dec. 2—Fog and clouds kept German hombing 

a from London, but they shelled Bristol. 

here, as in Southampton on the two previous 
nights, many were killed and much property 
destroyed. British planes raided military targets 

- from Norway to France. 

_—iIn the Atlantic, west of Ireland, German sub- 

Marines torpedoed eight merchant ships in British 
convoys, Berlin said. 

—Rome announced that Italian raids on the British 
Naval base at Alexandria since Nov. 13 had re- 
Sulted in the destruction of the French battleship 
Lorraine and the British destroyer Hasty, had set 
fire to two steamers, had destroyed a customs 

; house and had killed 200 persons. 

Dec. 3—In Albania, the Athens radio says, the 
southern camp of Italy’s Balkan colony east from 
the plains of Porta Edda is now under Greek 
control. Such Italian detachments as may still 
be in this vicinity, either intact or in broke 
oie or individual soldiers, are said to be in 
_ _ @ trap. 

Dec. 4—Athens reported that Greek troops occupied 

' Premedi, and the Italians were retreating from 
-Porto Edda to Khimara, on the coast further 
horth. In the Argyrokastron battle the Italians 
were reported retreating to Tepelini and Klisura. 
—The Rumanian parent seized all pipe lines 

and accessories belonging to every oil company 

in the country, including American concerns, and 
announced that the property would be paid for 

__ With 3 per cent bonds maturing in 25 years. 

Dee. 5—The House of Commons, 341 to 4, rejected 

@ peace conierence proposed by a member of the 

: Independent Labor party. 

—British planes raided Dusseldorf and Turin. 

—The German Prison Camp Administration an- 
_ mounced that Germany had 1,410,000 war pris- 

Oners, mostly French, British and Belgian, who 
were captured in the West, in 120 camps. Of this 
number 87 per cent were working and receiving 

Wages equal to those of German workmen after 

taxes and contributions. Most Polish prisoners 

_ had been released, but several hundred thousand 
remained in civil employment. 

‘The Commissariat for Reconstruction in Belgium 
- stated in the 18 days of German military occupa- 
_ tion, one-fifth of Belgium’s 2,500 towns and 
villages escaped damage—9,832 houses had been 
Tazed, 24,156 severely damaged and 116,710 
Slightly damaged; 352 factories had been de- 
stroyed; more than 100 railway depots had been 
demolished and 1,455 bridges and tunnels had 
been blown up in the flight of the Allied forces 
through Belgium. : e 
‘Dec. 6—The British auxiliary cruiser (recon- 
structed luxury liner) Carnarvon Castle was 
damaged in a fight with a German warship off 
e Brazil and put into Montevideo for repairs. 
*~—Marshal Pietro Badoglio resigned as Italian Chief 
- of Staff; Gen. Cesare M. de Vecchi quit as 

Governor of the Dodecanese Islands. 
The Greeks took Porto Edda in Albania. 

-Fighting was renewed near Sidi Barrani, Egypt, 
’ where Marshal Rodolfo Graziani’s invasion has 

_been stalled for 3 months, 75 miles inside Egypt 

from the frontier of Libya. 

The Germans have completed a second 
uns to blast 


off to scout the enemy and report to German 
gunners the mae of enemy ships in the Channel 
and ports and cities. ; 
d Members of the Italian Armistice Commission 
> were killed when a military plane headed toward 
“Rome from Turin crashed near Acqui. Among 
those killed were General-designate Pietro Pintor 
and Air Squadron General Aldo Pellegrini. 
$—The Greeks took Argyrokastron, which had 
sen made a part of the new State of Albania 
rT ; 


—The German freighter Idarwald, which left 
‘Tampico, Mexico, with another German ship 
Nov. 28 in an attempt to run the British block- 
ade, was attacked Le Pe Poe SruuEpe south of 
Cuba, but was scuttled by the crew. _ 
ie Be-Hytain, including London, passed a raid- 
‘TeSs day and night. Se 
Ja Revol, in the Sct ee ansk by lend and alr. 
: as attac! ry ] S 
=! Durch submarine has been sunk and a 


The War in Europe—Chronology 


|—British agencies placed with 
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War Chronology, Dec. 1, 1940 - Nov. 30, 1941 


Canadian destroyer damaged by German sub- 
marines. 

Bra eee and Yugoslavia signed an amity 

—Britain rejected a plan sponsored by former 
President Hoover to send American food to the 
German-occupied nations of Europe, but said 
medical supplies would be permitted to pass the 
blockade. 

—An_ official notice on the door of Pentonville 
Prison in England gave first news that Jose 
Waldberg, 25, and Karo Meier, 24, had been tried 
by jury, convicted and hanged for espionage. 

Dec. 11—There was fighting on an increasing scale 
in Egypt and the British claimed capture of the 
advance base of the Italians at Sidi Barrani, 75 
miles inside the border. Gen. Pietro Maletti was 
killed in action. 

Dec. 12—The Marquess of Lothian’ (Philip Henry 
Kerr), 58, Birtish Ambassador to the United 
States, died in the Embassy in Washington. 

—German planes raided London and_ Sheffield; 
British planes shelled Mannheim, Calais and 
Boulogne. 

Dec. 13—Greek forces occupied Palermo-on the 
Albanian coast. 

Dec, 14—Marshal Petain dismissed Pierre Leval as 
Vice Premier of France. The office was abolished’ 
and ex-Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin was ap- 
eo Minister of Foreign Affairs, in place of 

avak. 

-—The 10,000-ton British freighter Western Prince 
reported that she had been torpedoed 430 miles 
northwest of Ireland, with a cargo of war edquip- 
ment; 16 lives were lost, including the Captain, 
John Reed, and Gordon Scott, ex-Treasurer. of 
Quebec. r 

—President Roosevelt ended his Caribbean tour, 
got _off the warship Tuscaloosa at Charleston, 
S. C., and went to Warm Springs, Ga. His sea 
trip had taken him from Miami to Gauntanamo, 
Cuba, and thence to the British islands of 
Jamaica, St. Lucia, Antigua and Mayaguana, 
Bahamas, with a brief halt off Martinique to 
receive reports from the American naval ob- 
servers there. 

—British planes raided Italian warships at Naples. 

—lItalian forces evacuated Sidi Barrani in Egypt. 

Dec. 15—In both Albania and at the Egyptian- 
Libyan border, the Italians are being reinforced 
and are holding off attacks by enemy forces. 
British troops, breaking through the frontier 
defenses along the coast, had advanced into Libya 
up as far as the zone of Bardia, eight miles from 
the border. Fighting is taking place along @ 
triargle-shaped front extending 20 miles between 
Solum, Fort Capuzzo and Bardia. 

Dec. 16—The British occupied Solum in Egypt, and 
Capuzzo in Libya. 

—In Albania, Greeks and Italians fought in a 
blizzard. n 

—British planes bombed Berlin for the first time 
in 19 days and said they hit a subway line. 
Marsailles and Mannheim also were raided. 

Dec. 17—Italian troops are fighting in Libya on 
their own. lines of defense, with the bulk of 
Marshal Graziani’s army behind them. 

Dec. 18—Italian planes raided Port Sudan, on the 
Red Sea. There was a further retirement in 
Libya of some of the Italian forces toward Derna, 
150 miles from Bardia. 

—German submarines sank three merchant ships 
in the British Atlantic service. The freighter 
Napier Star, 12,196 tons, went down 650 miles 
west of Ireland. The Norse tanker Dalfonn, 
9,860 tons, and the Netherland tanker Pendrecht 
10,746 tons, were both torpedoed 450 miles west 
of Ireland. 

—Maintenance of the German occupying forces is 
costing France an average of 400,000,000 francs a 
day, which has been met so far by increases in 
the Bank of Frante paper circulation equivalent 
to the amount adyanced to the treasury. 

Dec, 20—The Office for Production Management for 
Defense was set up by President Roosevelt, to 
direct and speed all material aid ‘‘short of war 
for Great Britain and the democracies. The new 
council will have, besides Willias S. Knudsen as 
director, Sidney Hillman as associate director, 
and Secretaries Stimson of the War Department 
and Knox of the Navy Department as members. 
Hillman is head of the National Amalgamated 

hing Workers. 

Sup laiie planes attacked Chelmsford, England, 
D ] arings for planes are made. 
where roller be: ig! Pp American vardsiem 
order for sixty 10,000-ton freight ships. 

ws French submarine Sfax and the Freneh navy o 
tanker Rhone were torpedoed and sunk Dec. 20 
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off Casablanca, Morocco, by unidentified sub- 
marines. i 

—In the Mediterranean, the Italian submarine, 
Serpente, sank the British light cruiser Archeron 
with 149 missing, five killed, 15 wounded. 

Dec. 21—British planes damaged the Protestant 
Cathedral in Berlin. German aviators again 
bombed Liverpool at the rate of one every two 
minutes. They also ranged along the Mersey 
River and South Wales. F 

—An official spokesman of the German Foreign 
Office stated that Britain’s Minister of Shipping 
was ‘inciting America to commit a warlike act 
against the Axis in having suggested, in a press 
conference, that the United States assign to 
Britain the German and Italian ships tied up in 
U. S. harbors. { 

—The U. S. tanker, Charles Pratt, laden with 
5,000,000 gallons of oil, was sunk in the Atlantic, 
off Africa, by a German submarine. : 

Dec. 22—King George appointed Viscount Halifax 
as British Ambassador to the United States. 
Anthony Eden was made Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and Capt. )David Margesson 
became Secretary of State for War. 

—British planes raided vi! stores and port facilities 
at Wilhelmshaven, Cologne, Mannheim, Brest, 
Ostend, Calais, Flushing, Antwerp, Rotterdam 

_ ‘and Lorient; the Bergen-Oslo railway was hit 
and one squadron crossed the Alps to bomb Porto 
Malehera, near Venice. . ee 

—Marshal Graziani reported to Premier Mussolini 
that the Italian offensive against the Suez Canal 
had been delayed at the beginning of December 
by a lack of water and that the later reverses 
were caused by lack of mechanized equipment. 

—Two svies foynd responsible for revealing to 
Britain the presence cf the Italian warships at 
Taranto on the night of Nov. 11 were shot to 
death in Rome; 22 others went to prison. 

Dec. 23—From London (where his own Parliament 
office recently had narrowly missed destruction 
by a. German_explosive bomb that wrecked 
Cloister Court) Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
appealed by radio to the Italian people and their 
King to get rid of Premier Mussolini, the ‘‘one 
man’’ who had arrayed the heirs of ancierit 
Rome upon the side of ‘‘the ferocious pagan 
barbarians.’’ 

—Manchester was bombed again by German planes, 
also the aluminum foundry in Ft. William in 
North Scotland. Deaths total 500 in the series 
of Manchester raids. 

—The civil administration of Alsace,.in German- 
Occupied France, announced completion of ex- 
pulsion of persons regarded as unsuited for 
incorporation in the region’s new order. 

Dec, 24—The million Londoners who live under- 
ground, in the subways and in the basements of 
lofts and office buildings, had Christmas Eve 
celebrations. No theatres were open. In down- 
town London these signs were displayed at even- 
‘tide: ‘‘Christmas is 1,940 years old, and Hitler 
is only 51. He can’t spoil our Christmas’’. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day was free from air raids 
by German and British planes in Western 
Europe, but planes were active as usual in 
Albania and Northeast Africa. British planes 
dropped Christmas gifts to the children on the 
Island of Corfu. | : 

Dee. 26—The unofficial air truce between Germany 
and Britain continued. Mists covered the English 
Channel and the North Sea, 

—The British beef-refrigerator, 12,823-ton mer- 
chant motorship Waistiro wirelessed that she 
had been torpedoed by a submarine several hun- 
dred miles off the Irish coast. 

Dec. 27—Air attacks by British and German planes 

were renewed. 

—A cruiser shelled the Island of Nauru, former 
German colony now under British mandate. It 
is between Australia and Hawaii. 


. Dec. 28—A law decreeing death penalties for ex- 


treme cases of food hoarding or destruction of 
prime materials and agricultural products be- 
came effective in Italy. 

—The British submarine Seal, captured by the 
Germans last May, has put to sea, this time with 
a German crew against the British. 

Dec, 29—President Roosevelt in a world-wide radio 
broadcast urged the American people, including 
labor and Congress, to stand by him in his 
proposal to furnish Britain with arms, planes, 
ape outa Pe ened, Lay the Axis would 

ac’ e@ Unite ates ritain were def ‘ 

—Italy established a food dictatorship. sated 

Dec. 30—German planes made the severest attack 
to date in the war on London. Among the his- 
toric buildings wrecked in the square-mile area 
of the City Proper were the Guildhall, the 
Churches of St. Bride’s in Fleet st., St. Lawrence 


el te 


Jury, St. Andrew, near the Gundnan; St. Andrew r 
by the Wardrobe, in Queen Victoria st.; St. Mary ; 
Aldermary, St. Stephen’s, in Coleman st.; St. 


Mary Woolnoth, Lombard st. The building hous- - 
ing the Associated Press, in Tudor st., was burned 
out by incendiary bombs. The Old Bailey Central 
Criminal Court was damaged, and the roof was 3 
blown off the home of Dr. Samuel Johnson in } 
. Gough Square, off Fleet st., and the garret in 
which he finished his dictionary was burned. 
Dec. 31—In a radio broadcast from Berlin, Chan- 
cellor Hitler prophesied Germany would win the 
war in 1941. He said: ‘‘The war must be con- 
tinued as a result of the will of democratic war- 
mongers and Jewish capitalists. The representa~ 
tives of a breaking world believe that they may ¥ 
achieve in 1941 what they were unable to do in | 
1940." He declared it was ‘‘a dumb and in- 
famous lie’’ to maintain that Germany and 
Italy wanted to conquer the world “‘while the = 
actually existing world conquerors require war 
in cas to realize higher interest on their 
capital.’’ 
—There were no reprisal raids on New Year’s Eve. . 


1941—JANUARY 


Jan. 1—British and German planes made recon- 
naissance flights but there was a minimum of 
bombing. 

Jan. 2—Rome announced that a large unit of the 
German air force had been transferred to Italy, . 
and that virtually ail Italian air force units 
previously stationed in France to aid in the 
bombing of Britain had been recalled. 

—Lord Beaverbrook, British Minister of Aircraft 
Production, stated that. U. S. bombers were being 4 
flown across the Atlantic ‘‘in a steady stream.” ~ 

—Dublin announced that bombs were dropped in 
the eastern counties of Ireland (Eire) and that 
“an incendiary bomb picked up near Curragh 
was identified as German.”’ : 

—German planes bombed the coal region in South 
Wales. British planes again attacked Bremen, . 
Emden and Amsterdam. 

Jan. 3—British, Australian and French (deGaulle) 
forces in Libya attacked the Italian Mediter- 
ranean port of Bardia and got a quarter of the 
defenders. The rest, in all exceeding over 20,000 
men, surrendered after 20 days of siege. 

—In Vichy, former Foreign Minister Paul Baudoin 
resigned as adviser to Marshal Petain. 

—German planes showered Bristol, England, with 
thousands of incendiary and explosive bombs. | 

—By a German decree, Jews in Czechoslovakia 
must sell all jewels, gold and plate ware to a 
public purchasing agency. They also must de- 
posit all securities with the Division Bank within 
a week. The order applies also to jewels and 
holdings left by Jews now living elsewhere. 4 

Jan. 5—German planes dropped incendiary bombs 
on London, but as they fell the newly organized 
civilian ‘‘spotters’’ snuffed them out and shouted 
en defiance at the planes overhead, ‘“‘We want | 

ore!’ 

Jan. 6—President Roosevelt, in his annual mes- | 
aa to Congress on the state of the Union, | 
delivered in person, reminded the members that 
‘‘a dictator’s peace’’ would bring ‘‘no security” ” 
to the United States, and that “those who would | 
give up essential liberty to purchase a little » 
scooter safety deserve neither liberty nor ° 
safety. : we | 

Jan. 7—Australian and British forces captured the = 
Italian airdrome at El Adem, 15 miles south Pa. 
Tobruk in Libya, and began a siege of the latter © 
Mediterranean port. The British say they have 
taken in their Libyan campaign 70,000 prisoners, 

—German planes have damaged the British broad- 
casting headquarters in London and the West- 
minster headquarters of the Church of England. 
The first explosion shattering Broadcasting House 
brought death to peeree omen: but failed to 
interrupt news broadcasts, incl n 
Gomet en gone out. ding aM " 

—President Roosevelt set up a four-man 
Production Management—William Ss. wenudsenl 
Sidney Hillman, Secretary of War Stimson. 
Secretary of the Navy Knox. They are to super- 
vise the rearmament program. ‘The Executive 
Odrer stated that the Director General and Asso- 
ee eee General, nudsen and Hillman, 
would serve ‘‘under the ect, i07 

; bk the President.” ion and supervision 
an, 8—The U. S. Navy was reorganized re 
Feb. 1) by Secretary Knox into ie 
Atlantic, Pacific, Asiatic—with the Commander 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet also acting as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet and ‘ureedel = 
ing standards and methods of training for 


a 
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three fleets, and also for all other seagoing forces 
of the Navy. 
—The U. S. War Department combined the De- 
ene of Puerto Rico and the Panama Canal 
one and the Trinidad base command into the 
Caribbean Defense Command, with headquarters 
at Panama. 
Jan. 3—In the midst of a German air raid, Harry 
L. Hopkins, special and personal envoy of Presi- 
Gent Roosevelt to Britain, arrived in London by 
train from a Channel port. He had crossed the 
Atlantic by plane. 
British planes raided Messina, Italy. 
| —The ‘‘Free French’’ submarine Narval has been 
sunk ‘‘by enemy action.’’ It was the first unit 
of the French Navy to rally to the cause of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 
Jan. 10—German and Italian planes attacked a 
British fleet in the eastern Mediterranean, sink- 
ing the cruiser, Southampton, and damaging the 
aircraft carrier Illustrious, the battleship Malaya, 
and the destroyer Gallant. German planes 
raided Portsmouth, England. British planes made 
@ mass attack on Brest. l 
Jan. 11—The Italians evacuated Klisura in Albania. 
British Ad 2 ed bombed Turin; German planes 
showered incendiary shells on London. American 
fighter planes were reported in action on the 
British front for the first time. 
Jan. 13—Sub-zero cold in Albania and sand storms 
in Libya stopped war activities in those areas. 
Britain and Germany made the usual reprisal air 
raids. Dusseldorf and Liverpool were the chief 
sufferers. r 
Jan. 14—The siege of Tobruk by the Australians 
and British continued in Libya.. Capture of 
Francesco Argentino brought to 11 the number 
of Italian generals seized in flight. British planes 
in a raid on Catania, on the east coast of 
; Sale reperted destruction of nine Junkers 
planes. : : 
| Jan. 15—Bombing planes made in the United 
S States are now flying across the Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (2,000 miles) in 
ten hours, and from the New York City area to 
Bermuda and thence to Britain in fast time. 
—More than 1,391,000 foreign laborers are working 
on German farms. These include: 650,000 Polish, 

French and Belgian prisoners of war; 180,000 
‘former Polish prisoners presently working volun- 

tarily in Germany; 469,000 Polish civilians, 47,000 

Italians, 32,000 Slovaks and lesser numbers of 

several other nationalities. 

—British planes in an attack on Wilhelmshaven 
Me created'a ‘‘lake of fire’’’ they reported. 

' Jan. 16—Secretaty of War Stimson told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the United States 
would be in danger of invasion by air if the 
British Navy were destroyed or surrendered. The 
next day he warned the Committee of a British 
eat perhaps 69 to 90 days if America failed 

elp. 
- —London ordered compulsory evacuation of ill or 
Ny nervous children under 14 years of age. 
—Rome said the British aircraft carrier, Illustrious, 
__ was again hit by plane shells, at Malta. 

‘Jan. 11—Britain granted to the United States land 
and sea plane bases on the West Indies Island of 
St. Lucia. sj 
—Marshal Petain of France appealed to the United 

States for food. = 
—Harry L. Hopkins spoke at a public meeting in 
Glasgow and was introduced by Prime Minister 
Churchill as the personal representative of ‘‘his 
famous chief’’, President Roosevelt, adding: ‘“We 
don’t reauire in 1941 large armies from overseas. 
What we do require is weapons, ships and air- 
- planes. All that we can pay for we will pay for; 

_ but we require far more than we will be able 

_ to pay for.” ; 
—President Roosevelt stated, as to his powers 
under the ‘‘lend-lease’’ bill, that he did not 
expect to transfer the United States fleet to any 
‘ nation. ; é 
' —In Africa the Italians abandoned Kassala, on 
the Sudan border. ’ : 

_ —Athens announced that questioning of Italian 

_ prisoners had revealed the torpedoing in the 

_ Adriatic of two large Italian liners, the Lom- 
- bardia, 20,006 tons, and the Liguria, 15,345 tons, 
both bound for Albania with troops. 

- Jan. 18—Men of 36 years of age were, registered 
by Great Britain for military duty, bringing to 
_ ~ 3,000,000 the total called to arms. About 2,600,000 
had been registered previously. 
Jan. 19-—At Valletta, Malta, three bombs from 
German planes hit the 23,000-ton Illustrious, D. 
N. B., official German news agency, said, but 
'. smoke and flames from other bomb hits on the 

_ dock to which the carrier was moored and on 

_ factories and an arsenal obscured the scene and 
prevented an accurate estimate of the damage. 


~ . 


—German planes made a fire-bomb attack on 
Southampton. 

Jan. 20—In Africa, the Italians continued their re- 
treat in Eritrea, pursued by Australian-British 
forces. The retreat from the Sudan is toward the 
Italian railheads. Their outer and inner defenses 
at Tobruk were penetrated Jan. 21 to a depth of 
five miles. Australian infantry captured the 
place Jan. 22, and the British flag was hoisted 85 
Ly ergo aye eagle campaign that began 

at \. erman 

: oh Tatian defense. Planes had taken part in 

an. 21—In Parliament Labor Minister Erne: 
Bevin announced that the British Gotacneeat 
had decided to register working men and women 
for drafting into war factories. 

—The United States removed the “moral embargo”’ 
ban on exports to Russia of planes, parts and 
pt ee which ae from Dec. 2, 1939, 

: ussians were fighting F 
—Gol. William J. Donovan has pesived fa 
; In his swing around Europe as one of 
President Roosevelt's personal 

ne nase Bie ie on, the war. ae tia 
. «<—Frime Minister Churchill assured the 
House of Commons that, including the Heme 
Guard, Britain now had 4,000,000 men armed and 


Uuitored: 
—In Central Albania a Greek bomb 1 
boulder which rolled into the road, Spoeeing a 
narrow mountain pass and enabling the Greek 
planes to bomb 100 trapped trucks. 
ae Admiralty disclosed that the Mediterranean 
leet had removed more than 54,000 Italian pris- 
eee and many captured tanks from the Western 
aes coast of Africa to main British bases, 
—Wendell L. Willkie left New York City on the 
yeakee Clipper bound for London, accompanied | 
y Landon K. Thorne, banker, and John Cowles, 
president of the Minneapolis Star-Journal. They 
arrived in London from Lisbon, Jan. 26. 
—The British Admiralty announced the loss of the 
1,340-ton destroyer ‘Hyperion, by a mine or a 


arrived at Sofia, 


¥ torpedo. 
an. 23—In opposing the ‘‘lend-lease’’ bill, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, testifying by invitation 


before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, said: 

An air invasion across the ocean is, I believe, 
absolutely impossible at this time, or in any 
Beecictable future’, He advocated a negotiated 

Jan. 24—In Rumania a four-day rebellion b 
faction in the Iron Guard resulted in the setting 
up by Premier Ion Antonescu of a new military 
regime with orders for reprisals. A communique 
announced the death penalty for all persons 
possessing hidden machine guns unless the 
weapons were surrendered within 24 hours. Army 
control was extended over 52 additional indus- 
tries, including the Malaxa arms plants. 

—London ‘reported that the British submarine 
Parthian had torpedoed and sunk a 7,000-ton 
Italian supply ship south of Italy. 

—Marshal Petain announced in Vichy the forma- 
ern ay new, ok od ones of 188 to be drawn 

all walks o ench life and to sit only when 
called by the Chief of State. ins 

Jan. 25—The Italian High Command reported sink- 

- ing in the Atlantic the British auxiliary cruiser, 
Emmaeus, ‘loaded with troops.” 

Jan, 26—Rome announced an air raid in “military 
objectives at Salonika, Greece, hitting port works, 
gasoline depots, supply warehouses and the rail- 
way station. Vast fires have been started.’’ 

Jan, 27—The U. S. Senate’s Committee on Foreign 
Relations began its hearings on the “‘lend-lease’”’ 
bill by taking testimony in secret by the Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. 

—Marshal Petain decreed all French Ministers and 

_ high officials subject to him personally: The act 
provides penalties for ‘‘failures’’, and punishment 
may be retroactive on officials who served in the 
government as far back as ten years ago. 

—A Rome communique said: ‘“‘The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Galeazzo Ciano, Lieut. Col. of 
the Royal Air Force, has resumed command of a 
formation of bombers in the zone of operations.”’ 

Jan, 28—‘‘Free French’’ (de Gaulle): forces, from 
Lake Chad in French Equatorial Africa, including 
Tuareg warriors, after marching 825 miles, seized 
they said, the isolated Italian outpost colony at 
Murzuk, in the oasis of Fezzan, in Libya. Their 
nes seizure was Gatrun, 100 miles to the south- 
east. , 

—Suppression of the Daily Worker, Communist 
newspaper, was approved, 297 to 11, by the House 
of Commons. 

Jan. 29—Gen. John Metaxas, 70, Premier of Greece 
and head of the military defense against Italian 
forces, died and was succeeded by Alexander 
Korizis. 1 

—In Britain, by royal proclamation, the age level — 
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of those liable for military service was dropped 
from 19 to 18 and raised from 37 to 40. At the 

is same time Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, laid 
plans to draft into industry men and women, 
especially the latter, who for one reason or 
another, cannot bear arms. 

—In St, John, Newfoundland, 1,000 U. S. troops, 
the first to make the trip to guard the U. S. hase, 
arrived on a transport from Brooklyn. 

Jan, 30-——Chancellor Hitler, in a broadcast speech 
in Berlin on the eighth anniversary of “seizure 
of power’’ by the National Socialist party, said: 
“Whoever believes he will be able to help the 
English must definitely know one thing: Every 
ship, whether with or without a convoy, that 
comes before our torpedo tubes will be tor- 


Feb. 6—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh reiterated fo | 


the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
what he had said to the corresponding committee 


of the House, in opposition to the President’s > 


“Lend-Lease’’ bill—namely: 
peasement, but I am ¥ ts 
sary war. I’m opposed to buying time by spend- 
ing British blood. I oppose aid to England tha 
would weaken us or carry us into war. I don’t 


“7’m against ap- - 
more opposed to an unneces- - 


that « 


believe the United States can or should police : 


the world. We are not changing the trend of 


the war by sending. Britain aid—we're just pro- - 


longing it. Every nation that has depended on 
another nation for defense has failed. 


believe the Germans thi 


I don’t . 
ink they cam come over © 


here, but if they tried, I believe in war to the : 


uttermost.”’ 

—Secretary of the Navy Knox announced that the 
British aircraft carrier Illustrious, surviving Axis 
air attacks that had cost her about 80 men killed 
and 20 bombing planes destroyed in one direct - 
hit by a 1,000-lb bomb, had arrived at Alexandria, 
Egypt, under her own power from Malta. 

Feb. 7—Still hurrying westward on the desert track - 
south of the Jebel el-Achdar mountain range, 
Australian troops in Libya, preceded by British 
tanks, seized Benghazi, having cut the road from 
there to Tripoli. Among the Italian prisoners 


was Gen. Annibale Bergonzoli (‘‘Electric Aye 
e: 


kers’’) who had escaped when Bardia fell. 
had been a corps commander. 

Feb. 8—Denmark has turned over ten of her tor- 
pedo boats to Germany. The Province of Cobliez~ 
Trier on the Upper Moselle River, opposite the 
former Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, has been 
renamed Moselland by a decree of Hitler. A 

Feb. 9—A fleet of British warships, including the + 
Malaya, the Renown and the Sheffield, threw 300 
tons of shells on Genoa, Italy. The Ark Royal 
attacked Leghorn and Pisa. 

—Prime Minister Churchill, in a radio broadcast, . 
declared Britain did not need American troops 
but only money, ships, planes, munitions. ‘‘Give : 
us the tools and we'll finish the job,’’ he said. 

—Wendell L. Willkie returned to New York from | 
England, by way of Lisbon, Bolama (Portuguese ! 
Guinea), Port-of Spain (Trinidad, and San Juan, | 
Puerto Rico). 

—In France, Admiral Jean Darlan became Vice 
Premier and Foreign Minister in addition to 
retaining his Navy portfolio. In the Foreign 
ges ne succeeded Pierre-Etienne Flandin, who 

ni < : : 

—German planes raided Reykjavik, the capital of © 
Iceland. 


pedoed.’’ As to the British, he said: ‘‘What do 
‘they hope for? Outside help? America? I can 
only say one thing: We have taken every pos- 
sibility into our calculations since the beginning. 
Every one who does not wish to distort the truth 
and who claims the opposite knows that the 
German people have nothing against the Ameri- 
can people. Germany has never had interests on 
the American continent unless it be that she 
fought along with this continent for its freedom.” 

—A Dutch submarine and a British trawler were 
officially reported sunk. i 

—Derna; in Libya, was captured by British forces. 

—There were British and German retaliatory air 
raids. In London they were experienced by Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Hopkins. __ 

—The formation of a new political group called the 
Afrikaaner party, to follow the outlines of Gen. 
Hertzog’s anti-war policy, was announced at 
Cape Town, capital of South Africa. This led to 

rioting at Johannesburg, where there are many 
of Dutch and German descent. v 

Jan. 31—Anti-aircraft guns shot up a Dornier 
(German) ‘‘fiying pencil’? bomber plane, as 
Wendell L. Willkie stood and watched on the arm 
of a jetty at Dover, on the English Channel, 20 
miles across from German-occupied France. He 
wore a white steel helmet Prime Minister 
Churchill had given him. : 

—A_10,000-ton British ship was sunk at Bardia by 
German planes. 


1941—FEBRUARY 


Feb, 1—The. official Gazette in Rome published an 
order including the Italian islands between Sicily 
and North Africa in the zone of war operations— 
Pantelleria, site of an Italian air base, and the 
three Pelage islands, Linosa, Lampedusa and 

Bis Wachinton, Geeretary of the Navy Knox told 

— ashington, Secretary of the Navy Knox Feb. 10— itai i | 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee it would rite, tit ees, ous hoe ae 4 
take ‘‘about five or six years’’ to complete the was assembling an expeditionary force there. In 
Navy's present national defense preparations. _ Bucharest blackouts were made permanent. In | 

—German planes began raids on British sea com- | Bulgaria train services were further reduced, — 
aaa ee the Egyptian and Libyan In Sofia diplomatic quarters said Russia had . 

Fon 2 Wendell Lo Willie. espiored the ruins of roa Bulgaria that Russia would not Intertene: } 
Coventry, England, where Ger man planes, ac- cheep Sarre ame across Bulgaria to get to 
cording to a radio broadcast by Josep . Ken- | —Marshal Petain, in a Cons f 
ned, aM gah smbarsador at London, destroyed | Admiral Jean Darlan/ lis beter Sree as ohiel of } 
Pe anion axtit likie visited also Bitming- | State in case of death or disability. Laval held a | 

repeatedly Se ere, Wane, hae "tees similar position until he was ousted last Dec. 13 

—British planes attacked docks at Brest, Boulogne atin Boeseeine and Foreign Minister. =| 

, ccupied th 
and Ostend. PAGInY ii Stibee e Red Sea port of Mersa | 


—British planes from the Mediterranean fleet , 
dropped bombs on the Tirso Dam on the Italian Tae, Bete te see amine raising the national © 


island of Sardinia. ,000. 
Feb. 3—Cheering crowds greeted Wendell L. Willkie 
in Liverpool. In Manchester, students of the 
university paraded outside his hotel with a 
broken down Ford towing a horse cab, in which 
and on which the students’ band was performing. 
Feb. 4—Wendell L. Willkie flew from London to 
Dublin and talked with Premier Eamon de Valera. 
—Italian forces quit Cyrene, the ancient Greek 
“Athens of Africa’’ in Libya, and Australian and 
New Zealand troops moved in. 

—British plames made their 35th raid on Brest, 
French sea base held by Germans. 

Feb. 5—After a ee survey of the wreckage 
caused at Bristol by German planes, Wendell L. 
Willkie left England by plane for Lisbon. On 
the way the pilot received wireless orders to enter 
**e clouds and fly blind at a certyin stage of the 
journey. _On leaving London he gave out a 
message for broadcasting, referring to his Ger- 
man antecedents and his pride therein, adding: 
“I hate aggression and tyranny. Tell the German 

eople that my convictions are shared to the full 

yy the overwhelming majority of my fellow coun- 

kymen of German descent. They, too, believe in 

freedom and in human rights. Tell the German 

Bete the a aig EAE ee reject. and 
> ager m and lust for po 

present Germz government.” as ES 

z TS ON 


Feb. 11—Wendell L, Willkie told the Se. ign 
Relations Committee that this counted Saami Ul 
iced ae ee pate except those needed | 

; Vv 
to England e to ten destroyers a month 

—The British Home Fleet shelled Ost } 
distance of ten to fifteen miles, British aves 
raided Hanover and Calais, German planes | 
shelled the English east coagt, Malta and one + 
port on the Cyrenaica coast, and, it also was 
bern sank two merchant ships in the Suez 

—Foreign diplomats ar i 
without err’ e dorbidden to leave Rome 

—British forces took Afmadu in Italia: mal: 

Feb. 12—Italy asked the U. S. to shift he iatterl 
consuls. in Italy from Palermo and Naples ‘‘to a 
place as far north as Rome or farther north and 
to a place which was not on the sea coast.” This 
was done and the supervisory consulate general 
of the United States in Italy was established in 
Rome. On March 6, Mr. Hull requested tha 
Italy close. her consulates in Newark, N. J., and | 

, Mich, S was do re 

—In the Atlantic, eat ns } 
Lisbon and 190 
Island, Azores 
British convoy 


500 miles west b ) 
miles due east of Ste "Marta 
German warships attacked a 
ound for England. The Germans 


: ¥ 
4 


“gait 
: @ 


Said they sank 13 of the 14, leaving one to pick 
; up survivors. London said only six were sunk. 
_ Feb. 13—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 

. 15 to 8, reported favorable an amended version 
of the administration Lend-Lease bill which the 
House passed on Feb. 8. 

Feb. 14—Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch of Yugo- 
Slavia, and Dr. Alexander Cincar-Markovitch, 

reign Minister, conferred today with 

Reichsfuehrer Hitler and Foreign Minister 
Joachim yon Ribbentrop in Berchtesgaden. 

~The U. S. Senate approved the bill raising the 

x national debt limit to $65,000,000,000. President 

Roosevelt signed the Act Feb. 

—In Italian Somaliland, British 


mayu. 

Feb. 15—Kurmuk, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
just west of the border, in the Blue Nile region, 
Was evacuated by the Italian forces. 

—Rhodes, Crete and Malta are daily objects of 
retaliatory raids, also the Channel coasts. 

Feb. 16—Harry L. Hopkins returned to New York 
from England and Africa by airplane and went 
thence by train to Washington, where he told 
the President what he had seen and heard in 
his four-week survey of war conditions in Eng- 
land. He said the British are ‘‘desperately in 
need of help.’’ 

—The British Government announced that, in 
defense of Singapore, an area of 80 by 50 miles, 
covering part of the eastern coast of the Malay 
Peninsula near the southern tip and several 
islets in that vicinity, would be mined without 
further notice. 

== Feb. 17—In Sofia and Ankara an official Turkish- 
ie Bulgarian ‘‘friendship declaration’’ which had 
just been signed, was proclaimed. It states 
that: ‘‘Bulgaria and Turkey consider as an un- 
changeable basis of their foreign policies to 
at Tefrain from any acts of aggression.”’ 

_ —German war planes ranged as far north as Ler- 

‘ wick, in the Shetiand Islands, and Great Yar- 

ri mouth. : 

_ -—WSight Ministers or Under-secretaries have left 
the Rome government to join the fighting forces. 
They include Count Ciano, Foreign Minister; 
Renato Ricci, Minister of Guilds, and Alessandro 
cian Minister of Popular Culture (Propa- 
ganda). 

—British planes made raids as far away as Poland, 
Sicily, Tunisia and Ethiopia. 


19. 
forces took Kis- 


conditions not only in Greater East Asia but 
* anywhere in the world. Leading powers have a 
*; great responsibility of restoring world peace and 
e civilization. Such a responsibility can be ful- 
filled only by a wise and generous statesmanship 
willing to listen to other claims and contentions.’” 
That same y the Japanese Government 
officially offered, in a note to London, to mediate 
among the belligerents. The offer was declined. 
Feb. 18—Australian troops debarked in Singapore. 
The Japanese were reinforcing naval units in the 
Gulf of Siam after having strengthened their 
bases in Hainan, in Formosa and in Northern 
Indo-China. 
—By 2 Presidential order, American air and sea 
\ bases in the Pacific and the Alaska and Carib- 
bean regions are to be isolated as naval defense 
areas. 
_ —Planes again raided the Suez Canal and Malta. 
—Guerrilla activities by the natives in Ethiopia 
have forced the Italians to evacuate Danghela 
and other points south of Lake Tana in the 
Gojjam area, of Ethiopia, the British announced. 
— enial at the Vatican ‘‘that the Holy Father 
blessed the arms of a single nation’’ refers to a 
visit that German and Italian soldiers id to 
the Vatican, when they were blessed by the 
Pontiff. This was done, not because they were 
soldiers, it was stated, but because they were 
Catholic individuals. The Pope would bless any 
soldier of any nation who came to him as an 
. individual. 
- Feb. 19—The U. S. House passed a bill authorizing 
the spending of $245,228,500 in_expansion of 
naval bases at Guam, Tuluila (Samoa); Pearl 
Harbor and eche Bay (Hawaii); Midway and 
Wake Islandg; all the bases in Alaska and the 
Canal Zone; and so that the leased bases in 
New Foundland, Bermuda, Trinidad, British 
Guiena, penvics, peewee St. Lucia and the 
Bahamas can, completed. 
—In Italian Bomaitians, British-Australian forces 
“crossed the Juba River. 
they captured Mega 


tion Planning Board and put Harry L, Ho 
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 Féb. 20—President Roosevelt appointed a oer 
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—Among the ships hit by German plane bombs 
were an arm 12,000-ton merchant liner 310 
miles west of the Hebrides; two cargo boats off 
the mouth of the Humber, east of England; two 
armed freighters, northwest of Ireland; (0) 
cargo ships, southeast of Harwich. 

—German army engineers are building pontoon 
bridges across the Danube between Rumania and 
Bulgaria—one at a@ point between Giurgiu and 
Ruschuk. Danubian traffic along a front of 
about 60 miles between these ports has been sus- 
pended. 

Feb. 21—German troops crossed from occupied 
France into Spain at the invitation of the 
Spanish Foreign Minister to give assistance to 
the stricken population of Santander, which was 
devastated by hurricane and fire. 

—Retaliatory raids were made again by German 
planes in the south of Wales. British planes 
Taided the Channel ports and also Italian posts 
in Africa. . 

Feb. 22—The German High Command announced 
that a Canadian freighter, the Canadian Cruiser, 
had been sunk in the Indian Ocean, while the 
United States flag was painted on her side. 

—The British Admiralty announced that 150,000 
Square miles of the Central Mediterranean was 
“dangerous to shipping.’ 

—The German air force resumed daylight raids on 
London and Wales. 

Feb. 23—According to Premier Mussolini, 14,000 
officers and 396,358 soldiers of two army corps— 
the Fifth and the Tenth—including ten divisions 
of Italians and Libyans, had made up the Italian 
forces. There were 1,924 cannon of all sizes, 
Inany of the most recent models; 15,386 ma- 
chine guns, 11,000,000 rounds of shells, 1,344,- 
287,275 rounds of small arm amunition, 137,877 
tons of other materials, 779 tanks, some of them 
heavy; 9,584 trucks and 4,809 motor cyclés. At 
present Italy has about 2,000,000 men under arms. 

Feb, 24—Chancellor Hitler, in a radio broadcast 
in Munich before the National Socialist Old 
Guard announced, on the authority of Grand 
Admiral Erich Raeder, that, of 215,000 tons of 
enemy shipping destroyed in the last two days, 
German submarines had sunk 190,000 tons, in- 
cluding a British convoy of 125,000 tons. ‘‘I can 
mobilize half of Europe and will so-do,”’ Hitler 
said. Britain said her ship losses for the week 
were 37,635 tons. 

—In Eritrea, British forces advanced toward Cub- 
cub; in Ethiopia they neared Amanit; in Italian 
Somaliland, after taking Jelif, they spread east 
of the River Juba, British planes, using Aden 
as a base, bombed Adis Ababa. 

—The first fight in Libya between German and 
British mechanized forces occurred southeast of 
Agedabia, near the farthest point reached by the 
British advance from Egypt toward Tripoli; 
Berlin claimed a victory. 

—The U. S. Government, by executive order, took 
priority control of production of aluminum and 
machine tools. Warning also was given that 
U. S. submarines were operating northeast of 
Block Island. 

Feb. 25—The President proclaimed aircraft pilot 
trainers, beryllium and graphite electrodes under 
the export licensing system immediately. Pilot 
trainers were defined as ‘‘trainers for ground 
instruction of pilots, student pilots and combat 
crews for aircraft in instrument flying, naviga- 
tion, bombing or gunnery.’’ Also, by his order, 
effective March 10, he adds to the list for which 
export licenses must be obtained, belladonna, 
atropine, sole leather and belting leather “‘in the 
interest of national defense.’’ 

eran the Somaliland coast, British forces took 

rava. ' 

—German planes raided Harwich, Ipswich, Ex- 
mouth and the London docks. The air attacks ~ 
were concentrated on the key points of British 
trade routes and ports, including Bristol and 
Hull. British planes bombed ports in Germany, 
occupied France,and elsewhere on the Channel. 
The Germans are. also increasing their use of 
submarines in the more open seas. It is esti- 
mated they now have more than 200. Those 
dating from*the war’s start range from 250 to 
740 tons, but larger ones are coming into use 
week by wee 

—The British 
German speed boat. 

Feb. 26—The British announced capture of Moga- 
discio, capital of Italian Somaliland. 

Feb. 27—Commons gave Prime Minister Churchill 
an unanimous vote of confidence in passing a - 
bill to permit members who are sent to posts 
abroad for ‘‘the duration” to retain their parlia- 
mentary seats. Affected especially are Malcolm 
MacDonald, the new High Commissioner to 
Canada, and in lesser measure the Ambassadors. 


destroyer, Exmoor, was sunk by a 


+ 
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in Madrid and Moscow, Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, respectively. J 
Feb. 28—A Greek General Headquarters communi- 
que stated that “British bombers shot down 
more than 30 Italian machines.’’ 2 
—The British Government ordered all experienced 
shipbuilders not now employed in shipbuilding 
to register for “‘national service’ in the industry. 


1941—_MARCH 


March 1—In Chancellor Hitler’s presence, in the 
Belvedere Palace in Vienna, Bulgaria, by the 
signature of her Premier, Bogdan Philoff, joined 
the Military Alliance of Germany, Italy and 
Japan, which now includes, also, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Slovakia. The basic provision of the 
pact is that the signatories pledged mutual 
support to each other in the event that any one 
of them should be attacked by a power not at 
the time inyolved in the European or Oriental 
wars. German land and air forces at once pro- 
ceeded across the border into Bulgaria in massed 
strength, accompanied by military supplies. 

—John G. Winant, the new U. S. Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, arrived in Bristol, 
England, by airplane from Lisbon, and, on his 
way by train to London, was met at a by-station 
and welcomed by King George VI. 

—With the raising of the American flag, construc- 
tion was begun on the U. S. defenses on Tuck- 
ers and on Mongans Islands in the Bermuda 
group. 

March 2—The Turkish Navy Ministry announced 
‘that the Dardanelles Straits had been closed to 
all ships except those having special permits and 
employing Turkish naval pilots. 

March 3—Soviet Russia, in « formal note to Bul- 
garia which was officially broadcast to the world 
from Moscow, said the agreement for the military 
occupation of that country by Germany had been 
without Russia’s knowledge or consent; more- 
over, it would extend the sphere of warfare, 
involving Bulgaria therein; furthermore, ‘‘the 
Soviet governnfent, true to its policy of peace, 
cannot render any support to the Bulgarian 
government in the application of its present 
policy.’ The British Legation staff began to 
depart from Sofia. 

—British forces took Abruzzi, 80 miles northeast 
of Mogadiscio, in Italian Somaliland. 

March 4—The British Cabinet announced in Par- 
liament that 50 industries would be required to 
concentrate their manufacturing in a few plants 
and turn over all the others and their labor to 
war work. The industries affected, such as 
hosiery, pottery, the major textile industries, 
shoes, gloves, corsets, furniture, gramophones 
and many others unessential to the war, already 
are operating under production limitations and 
the rationing of war materials. 


—To the United States export control list, effective 


March 10, were added cadmium, carbon black, 
cocoanut oil, copra, cresylic acid and _ cresols, 
fatty acids produced from vegetable oils under 
export control, glycerin, palm-kernel oil and 
palm kernels, pine oil, petroleum coke, shellac 
and titanium. Effective March 24 there also 
will be added jute, lead, borax and phosphates 
The proclamation regarding plans becomes effec- 
tive April 15. 

—Retaliatory air raids are made daily (mostly 
nightly) by British and German planes, in 
Britain, the Channel area, Germany and Italy. 


—King George was host at the Palace in London 
Hel W. J. Donovan and Gen. Charles de 
aulle, 


—British war craft shelled an island in the 
Lofoton group, off Norway. 
arch 5—Panama announced it had agreed to 
let the United States build air defense stations 
to strengthen the bulwarks of the Canal, with 
the stipulation that the bases would be occupied 
by the United States only for the duration of the 
purovesn, war, and that Panama would be com- 
pensated. 

rape See Oe eenaene Pe aecnne, Jed Ka the capture 
of the Italian fort of Burye, miles northe 
of Addis Ababa. ae 

—In Sofia, George W. Rendel, the British Minister, 
called on Bulgarian Premier Bogdan Philoff and 
formally broke off diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. Relations between Bulgaria 
and Britain’s allies—Poland, Belgium and Hol- 
land—had been broken March 4 when the Bul- 
garian government asked representatives of those 
countries to depart with their missions. The 
British Minister handed Philoff a note declaring 
that by sanctioning the presence of German 
troops on Bulgarian soil the Bulgarian govern- 
ment was co-operating with Britain’s.enemy in a 
move directed against Britain's ally, Greece. The 
British Minister and staff quit Sofia March 10. 
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—British headquarters in Cairo announced that 16_ 
Axis bombers and fighter planes had been shot 
down over Malta during attack on that base by 
more than 100 aircraft. 

March 6—German forces advancing through Bul- 
garia reached the Greek border along the Struma 
and Maritza rivers and at several points in the 
Rhodope Mountains. : a 

March %—Britain. announced_that all Italian’ 
troops had been driven from Italian Somaliland; 
12 Axis merchant ships had been seized or 
destroyed in the Somali ports of Mogadiscio and 
Kismayu. 

—British planes raided the Nazi-held Netherland 
seaplane base at Den Helder. Raiding planes 
were heard or seen over Northeast Scotland, 
Northeast and Northwest England, and East and 
West Midlands, East Anglia, South Wales and 
South England. Through low clouds, they 
machine-gunned some communities and disap- 
peared into the clouds again. 

—The U. S. Senate, 60 to 31, the “‘Lend-. 
Lease”’ bill; for it were 49 Democrats, 10 Republi- 
cans, and 1 Independent (Norris); against the 
bill were 13 Democrats, 17 Republicans, and 1 
Progressive (LaFollette). Wagner, (D., N. Y.), 
and Reed, (R., Kas.), were paired. The House, 
317 to 71, passed the bill, including the Senate 
amendments to the original House bill, March 
11, and, on the same day, the measure was 
signed by the President; five minutes later he 
approved a list of undisclosed quantities of war 
materigls to be transferred at once from the 
American Army and Navy to the British and 
the Greeks. 

—Rumania announced that Chancellor Hitler, 
Premier Mussolini and Reich Marshal Goering 
had been entrusted with full control of her 
foreign economic commitments. 

—A London night club was hit by a bomb in a 
mass raid on that city. 


March $—The armed Italian merchant ship Ramb 


I—sea raider—has been sunk in the Indian 
Ocean by the British light cruiser, Leander. 
Among other sea losses made public were the 
British destroyer, Dainty, the Furness merchant 
ship, Politician, and the New Zealand liner, 
Rotorua. 

—British troops took Dagabur, 400 miles north of 
Mogadiscio, in gE ae 

—Speaking for the Vichy Government, Admiral 
Darlan stated that France has received from 
Germany 220,000 tons of wheat, 25,000 tons of 
steel and iron, 30 tons of fuel oil, 25,000 tons of 
cellulose, 500,000 tons of newsprint, 150,000 tons 
of coal and 100,000 tons of potatoes. 

March 10—At Marseille, flying the Stars and 
Stripes and the Geneva Red Cross flag, the 
American freighter Cold Harbor of Philadelphia 
arrived with 1,500 tons of milk, vitamins and 
clothing for French children in the free zone. 

March 1t1—The arrival in Istanbul of George W. 
Rendel, the recalled British Minister to Bulgaria, 
was marked by the explosion of a time-bomb in 
the lobby of his hotel, the Pera Palace. No one 
Mos sures: 

~—Gibraltar was bombed by one plane; and seve: 
atacked the Suez Canal where, the Germans Aaom 
tratic has been paralyzed by ships sunk in the 
Channel, Malta and London also were raided. 
Bom planes concentrated on Cologne and 

poli. 

—Air Secretary Sinclair told Commons th: 
erie age ta age cree: planes ee Bit, 

alian planes, and had lost fe ’ 
eS own. wer thane 
arch 12—In unoccupied France, fac : 
making barges for invasion of Britain, einiang 
parts, tank equipment, aluminum fittings » for 
armaments, and munitions; the) Renault and 
Citroen automobile works are now working for 
the Germans, having been authorized to do so 
by the Vichy Government. Shipments of cereals 
and other foodstuffs, oil, copra and large quanti- 
usd Tule? inter natetaeiee Regan 
alian interests maintai 
in unoccupied French ports ning headquarters 
—Russia and Thailand exchanged notes establish- 


Sing diplomatic relations. 


arch 13—British massed air attac 
Bremen and Hamburg, were Tinted by theie Tet 
considerable use of a new long range ret 
bombers received from the United States Gens 
mies bombers asl Ulverpool, the % 
gow an ondon. Li 5 
nounced that a bomber of the Coastal One eae 
had torpedoed a German destroyer in the Skag 
errak, between Denmark and Norway Premi 
Mussolini, the Greeks asserted, had made his 
first appearance in Albania directing the open- 
ing of the spring drive of the Italian forces. 
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In Ethiopia, native forces under Bri - 
Ship took the Italian base at qavelio. ocak. 


_ —British planes bombed the Island of Rhodes, for 


the third tie es Crete’s naval base was shelled 


& cargo of foodstuffs from Los Angeles, has been 
sunk off the British coast by a German torpedo 
with the loss of 31 lives. 

March President Roosevelt in a world-wide 
broadcast (short-waved in English, German, 
Italian, French, Turkish, Greek, Norwegian, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Albanian, Serbian, 
Czech and Slovak) declared that aid to the 
“embattled’’ democracies ‘“‘would be increased 
and yet increased until total victory has been 
won.’’ To Britain and Greece the President 
pledged ships, planes, food, guns, tanks, ammuni- 
tion “‘and supplies’’ of all kinds. To China he 
said that aid would come. 

—The next day (March 16) Chancellor Hitler, in 
the Arsenal Museum, Berlin, in a talk to a gath- 
ering of naval and army, government and party 
leaders, said: ‘‘No power and no support coming 
from any part of the world will change the out- 
come of this battle in any respect. England will 
fall. The everlasting Providence will not give 
victory to him who, merely with the object of 
ruling through his gold, is willing to spill the 

_.__blood of men.’’ 

March 16—The British Labor Minister, Ernest 
Bevin, announced drafting girls 20 to 21 and men 
of 41 to 45 for work in war industries. 

—Belgrade reported the landing in Greece of a 
new division of British troops. On the Albanian 
front fighting slackened. 

—In Italian East Africa, British forces advancing 
north from Italian Somaliland neared the town 
of Jijiga, outpost protecting the Addis Ababa- 
Jibuti railway. 

—A British Treasury spokesman announced the 
sale of the yh a nila ones eigen 
Corporation, producer of rayon Tread, an 
American syndicate to obtain dollar exchange 
for the purchase of munitions. 

German mass air raid on Bristol caused 


Prime inister Ee Nao said to U. S. Ambassa- 


te 


a 
- includes three members representing the gener 


z 
of 


rikes involving defense industries when_so 
ps Eerrosted by fae conciliation service of the De- 
“partment of Labor. The new group headed by 
' the Selective Service Director, Clarence gies 


public, four for union labor and four for em- 
MPD! ‘coups. 
eos. Frouse, 337 to a passed and sent to 


_ the Senate the $7,000,000,0 


, or 


dent Roosevelt to umpler 
recommended by Presiden ooseve: 0 a 
: ment the aid-to-Britain program and make the. 


United States the “storehouse and’ arse 

democracy’’; 231 Democrats, combined oat toe 
Republicans and 1 Farmer-Laborite for the bill 
with 45 Republicans, six Democrats, three Pro< 
gressives and only one American-Labor member 
against it. The bill was passed by the Senate 
ALN ae by plane, on March 25, to the 

nt, Oo was on @ n i 

cruise, ctf Florida, avy ship on a fishing 
arch 2 erman air raiders shelled Plymouth 
ane ae tear etna Greater London; British 

acke ologne 
base vat Lorient ene and the submarine 

—Fighting in arda Pass, along a windin 
mountain road, was reported by ‘British heade 
quarters at Nairobi, Kenya. British patrols were 
said to have made their first contact with the 
italians about eight or ten miles west of Jijiga. 
shee de Tripoli harbor was attacked by British 

—The 31,100-ton battleship Malaya, escorting a 
convoy, was pierced near the waterline in mid- 
Atlantic by a German submarine torpedo; a 
boiler was put out of commission. 

March 21—German planes attacked Plymouth and 
London, also the port of. Clacton-on-sea. The 
communique added: ‘‘Submarines operating off 
awd ean ser eee tons of ship- 

space out of a stro rotected 
headed toward England.” > e ei 

—The British announced capture of Jarabub (an 
gasis in Eastern Libya), and Hargeisa, in Somali- 


—tiIn Yugoslavia, opposition to the proposed pro- 
Axis pact caused the resignation from the Cabi- 
net of Mikhail Konstantinovitch, Minister of 
Justice; Dr. Srdjan Budisayljevitch, Minister of 
Social Welfare, and Dr. Branko Chubrilovitch, 
Minister of Agriculture. 

March 22—The German High Command reported 
that its battleship squadron in the North Atlantic 
(this is the first news of such a squadron in that 
part of the world) has sunk 22 armed mechant- 
men totaling 116,000 tons bound for England in- 
volving the saving of 800 suvivors of the crews. 
The squadron, under command of Admiral Luet- 
zen, is said to include the Scharnhorst and the 
Gneisenau. The High Command also stated that 
the previously reported attack by German sub- 
marines on a British convoy off the West African 
Coast had lasted for several days and had re- 
sulted in 11 ships of 77,000 tons being sunk from 
the convoy. The submarines followed the convoy 
for several days and attacked it repeatedly. The 
convoys do not stop when assailed, but keep 
Tight on going, leaving the accompanying war- 
ships to pick up survivors. 

March 23—British planes raided Berlin. When 
they had gone the German Army’s “‘der Tag”’ 
was celebrated, in a blizzard; 100,000 persons 
gathered and cheered the Compiegne armistice 
car which was hauled through the Brandenburg 
Gate and down Unter den Linden by a company 
of sappers and placed in a corner of the Lust- 
garten, where it remained throughout the day. 

March 24—The U. S. Senate, 67 to 9, passed, after 
less than two hours discussion, the $7,000,000,000 
appropriation which President Roosevelt had 
requested for the financing of Britain and her 
allies. The Senate approved also legislation 
authorizing the Federal Housing Administration 
to insure up to $100,000,000 worth of housing 
mortgages certified as essential to accommodate 
workers in defense industries. It would create 
a revolving fund to be started by a loan of 
$10,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, out of which the FHA would insure 
mortgages, up to 90 per cent of the principal, in 
areas which have become overcrowded by the 
establishment of defense works. 

—British planes shelled German troops on parade 
in Cherbourg; they had dropped on Berlin 10,000 
incendiary bombs, and many heavy explosives, 

—German air attacks have blasted the roof and 
walls of the ancient All Hallows Church, Tower 
Hill, London. 

—Carrying 480 soldiers and other passengers, the 
8,799-ton steames, Britannia, was sunk by a 
German warship 500 miles off the African coast; 
there were 77 survivors. Many others were 
seized by sharks. i \ 

March 25—Yugoslavia joined the Axis, when, in the 
Belvedere Palace, Vienna, in Chancellor Hitler’s 
presence, Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch and 
Foreign Minister Alexander Cincar-Markovitch, 
as representatives of the Belgrade government, 
signed a protocol of adherence to the Tripartite 
Pact, This protocol is identical in content with 
those signed previously by Hungary, Rumania, 
Slovakia and Bulgaria. Germany and Italy, 
however, delivered notes of identical text to the 
Yugoslav Government declaring, first that the 
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Reich and Italy. were determined at all times to 

respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity 

of Yugoslavia, and, second, that the Axis powers 

had agreed not.to request from the Yugoslav 

Government during the war the right to march 

epeeae or transport troops over Yugoslav terri- 
vr 


vy. = 

—Germany widened its blockade of Britain to in- 
elude Iceland, and extends it to within three 
miles of Greenland. i i 

—Marshal Rodolfo Graziani resigned as Chief of 
the Italian General Staft_and was succeeded by 
General Mario Roatta. Graziani’s command in 
Libya.was taken over by General Italo Gariboldi, 
BAY becomes also the new Governor of the 
Colony. 

March 26—There were outbreaks, because of the 
Axis-Yugoslav pact, among the peasantry of 
Central Serbia, and the mountaineers of Monte- 
negro. the 

—Martial law prevailed in several Syrian cities 
following two days of riots in which 12 persons 
_were killed in Damascus and Aleppo. 

—Japan’s Foreign Minister, Yosuke Matsuoka, on 
his arrival in Berlin from Moscow, said, in a 
message to the German people: “‘the Japanese 
nation is with you in joy or sorrow.’’ Japan, 
he said, beliéves in the Reichsfuehrer and in the 

. outstanding qualities of the German people ‘‘and 
will not lag behind you in fidelity, courage and 
firm determination to arrange the world on the 
basis of the new order.” 

March 27—In Yugoslavia, a revolt occurred, headed 
by Gen. Dusan Simovitch, the Chief of Aviation. 
The Cabinet of Cvetkovitch, which had put the 
country into the Axis, quit in _a body; Chief 
Regent, Prince Paul, fled from Belgrade; King 
Peter II (17) was proclaimed as ruler, and took 
charge of the army, navy and the government; 
a@ new cabinet was appointed, headed by Simo- 
vitch, with Momtchilo Nincich as Foreign Minis- 
ter; the Regents resigned; the King appealed ‘‘to 
all Serbs, Croats and Slovenes to go on with 
their normal work.’’ 

—Military mobilization was begun as officers ar- 
rived from Sarajevo, Bosnia, where, on June 28, 
1914, Archduke Francis of Austria and his wife 
were assassinated by Gavrillo Princip, a Serb 
student. King Peter took the oath March 28, 
when Gen. Simovitch informed the Reich that 
Yugoslavia would faithfully respect ‘‘all out- 
standing engagements’’ and strive for absolute 
neutrality enforced by the Yugoslav Army. 

—In Eritrea the mountain city, Cheren, which had 
been under British seige for two weeks, was 
surrendered by Italian troops. In Ethiopia, the 
British took the Moslem city of Harar. In Libya, 
Italian and German forces occupied El Agheila, 
on the endge of the Sirte Desert. 

—President Roosevelt, at sea, signed the bill mak- 
ing $7,000,000,000 available at once to produce 
war materials for Great Britain and her allies. 

—Prime Minister Churchill signed in London the 
agreement whereby the Atlantic base sites in 
territories under British control will be leased 
to the United States for 99 years, in return for 
Be U. S. destroyers now serving in the British 

avy. 

March 28—In a night battle in the Ionian Sea (in 
the Eastern Mediterranean) between British and 
Italian naval squadrons, in which capital ships 
as well ‘as cruisers fought, five Italian vessels 
were sunk—three cruisers and two destroyers. 
Rome stated that the British lost a heavy cruiser 
and two other craft. London denied any loss of 
ships or crews, but said two aircraft were miss- 
ing. British warships, it was stated, sank the 
Italian cruisers Pola, Zara and Fiume, and the 
destroyers Maestrale and Vincenze Gioberti. The 
battle lasted through the night. At daybreak 
hundreds of survivors were still clinging to ob- 
jects in the water; 800 were saved. According to 
British officers their cruiser, Orion, first saw the 
Italian fleet early on March 28, notified the main 
British fleet and spent the rest of that day 
“flirting’’ with the enemy ships, finally “luring” 
them into range of British battleship guns, and 
then the fight was on. The British called it 
“The Battle of Cape Matapan.’’ 

March 29—German planes again attacked Bristol 
in a TOA ae hee 

—Germany ordered all nationals out of the Proy- 
ince of Serbia. Italians began leaving by the 
hundred and British women also were advised 
Ree gacader auth 

March nder authority of the 1917 Espion: 
Act, and because of information that creeiren 
Italian and other interned te were secretly 
disabling the engines therein, the U. S. Coast 
Guard seized 28 Italian, two German and 35 
Danish ships under German control, and detained 
those aboard; one Italian vessel was taken over 


at Boston; five in Newark, N. J.; four in Phila- 
delphia; two in Baltimore; two in Newport News, 
Va; three in Norfolk, Va., and others in Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; New Orleans, Houston, Tex.; Mobile, Ala.; 
Portland, Ore.; San Juan, P. R., and Cristobal, 
Canal Zone; 15 of the Danish ships were tied 
up in New York, seven in Baltimore, three in 
Boston, two each in Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Jacksonvilie and Norfolk, and one each in Port- 
land, Me., and Grays Harbor, Wash. 

—British warships attempting to intercept a con- 
voy of four French merchant ships laden with 
“important war material for Germany’’ were 
fired on by French shore batteries in Algeria. 
The British vessels, it was said, refrained “‘in 
the interests of humanity’’ from firing on the 
merchantmen, but scored hits on the shore guns. 
Vichy said its ships had been passing from French 
Morocco to Algeria and denied war materials 
were being transported for Germany. 

March 31—The Liverpool Cotton Exchange closed 
for the duration. : 

—The Continental Oil Co. was promoted by the - 
German Government to exercise exclusive con- 
trol of German oil interests—from the oil fields « 
themselves to the transportation of oil in tankers 
to Germany and the distribution of oil within the © 
sonnet and within the German-dominated con- 
inent. - 

1941—APRIL 


April 1—Congress, in affirmation of the Monree - 
Doctrine, passed a joint resolution declaring that | 
the United States would not recognize ‘‘any 
transfer, and would not acquiesce in any attempt 
to transfer any geographic region in this hemi- 
sphere from one non-American power to another 
non-American power.” If such an attempt is | 
made, this government will consult immediately 
with the other American republics in ag eres = 3 : 
with the consultative declaration of the Panama 
conference of 1939. 

—Wheat has been planted in the hundreds of acres | 
of park lands surrounding the Palace of the : 
League of Nations, at Geneva. The grounds ; 
have been requisitioned by the Swiss State. 

—British forces took possession of Asmara, capital | 
of Eritrea. 

—Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Peru and Ecuador took - 
possession of German and Italian merchant ships | 
in their ports and held the crews; eight or more : 
of the crafts had been damaged by those aboard, 
and several were scuttled. 

—Mexico and the United States signed an agree- - 
ment for the reciprocal use of airfields. 

—Gov. J. P. Heil, of Wisconsin, wired the Presi- - 
dent for Federal troops, to avoid ‘‘bloodshed | 
and possible loss of life’’ at the Allis-Chalmers ; 
defense plant in Milwaukee. The local police : 
had turned fire hose and the tear gas guns of | 
their armored riot car on striking members of © 
the Congress of Industria Organizations’ United | 
Automobile Workers Union, and the strikers ; 
retaliated with rocks, bricks, bottles and eggs. 
More than 30 persons were injured, several | 
Arar sated si 

—After a sit-down C.1.O. strike in the Dearborn, | 
Mich. (River Rouge) Ford auto plant, a general | 
strike was called there, and 85,000 workers were * 

Apes Tike Ford a All 
pril 2—The Ford and Allis-Chalmers plants sus- - 
pended production in Dearborn, Mich) and Mil- - 
waukee. Both concerns have large defense con- - 


tracts. : 
—The British Admiralty announced that b= - 
marine operating in the Mediterranean had sunk k 
an Italian submarine and the 3,645-ton tanker ~ 
Laura Corrado. Simultaneously, the commander- ~ 
in-chief of the Bast Indies station reported the | 
Sinking by aircraft o! e 1,526- lian + 
bearer ot Pantera. eh Tie } 
—The Peruvian Government has cancelled its + 
contract with the (German) Luft 
r aug. nee lesen arch of its tiknes a 
Pp ecapture, by Axis forces, of Ben; 
Eastern Libyan capital, was announced’ pitoiatie 
in Cairo, headquarters of the British of the 
Nile, where it was stated that the evacuating 
troops had “‘inflicted considerable casualties’ on 
the German and Italian troops and tank units as 
they withdrew from the Mediterranean coastal 
city of about 60,000 normal population. The 
place had been captured eight weeks before from 
{ote the Germans ‘ined then ne Rit 
ny 
cammpalgn. : em in the African 
—In Budapest, Count Paul Teleki, 61, Pr > 
one Pade fhepaaey ay Seat De agave ne 
en i 
shooting himself. yee; ied ce 


~—In Yugoslavia, Vladimir Matchek, political leader 


4 


y 


_—Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, was sur- 


_ —President 
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of the Croats, informed the government he 
would rejoin it and accept the post of First 
Vice Premier. He called upon the _ military 
eligibles of his people to enter wholeheartedly 
ante the general mobilization for the Jefense of 
the land ‘‘against the threat of aggression.” 
hag oe and Italian diplomatic staffs quit Bel- 
grade. 

April 4—German armed forces moved toward Yugo- 

slavia through Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria; 

four divisions of Tyrolean mountaineers passed 
inte ‘Italy. Hungarian roads and railroads are 
choked with troops and equipment moving south- 
ward to take up positions in forts near Szeged, 

Mohacs and Nagy Kanizsa; two German divisions 

passed through Budapest in a stream of arms, 

men and armored cars, into the Tisza Valley 
toward the Yygoslay Banat. From the Carpa- 
thian Range they are crossing Slovakia into 

Ruthenia. Every train from Belgrade was 

croyded with refugees. 

—Germany and France signed an agreement by 
which unoccupied France will send to occupied 
territory 755.000 head of cattle, 600,000 head of 
Pigs and calves, 36,000 tons of vegetable cil, 
160,000 tons of salt, 60,000 tons of fresh vege- 
tables, 8,000 tons of cheese and 643,450 gallons of 
wine. Occupied France will send ir return 
800,000 tons of grain, 200,000 tons of sugar, 
100,000 tons of bran and 800,000 tons of potatoes. 

—German planes raided Bristol, England; British 
planes attacked Brest. In the Mediterranean 
German aircraft bombed a convoy near Crete, 
hitting a 12,000-ton British troop transport, 
Berlin said. 

—The U.S. government rejected the German and 
Italian protests against the seizure of Axis ships 
and rebuked the two powers for violation of law 
while their ships were enjoying this nation’s 
hospitality. President Roosevelt charged the 
Italian Naval attache with ordering the sabotage. 
Secretary Hull said that of the 27 Italian vessels 

ports 25 were so badly damaged that extensive 
repairs in shipyards would be necessary to make 
possible their navigation. 

April 5—The encirciement of Yugoslavia by Ger- 
Man armed forces proceeded; eight new divisions 
jammed the Hungarian roads, armored unit con- 
centrated at Bela Crkva, on the Rumanian 
frontier one and one-half hours from Belgrade, 
and the first Reich troops entered Albania, some 
of them by airplane transports. 


_ —Russia and Yugoslavia signed, in Moscow, a five- 


year friendship and non-aggression pact, in 
which it was stipulated that ‘‘in the event of 
aggression against one of the contracting parties 
on the part of a third power, the other contract- 

party undertakes to observe a policy of 
friendly relations towards that party.” 

—In Italian East Africa, British forces took Adowa 
and Adigrat; in Ethiopia, British South African 
troops crossed the Awash River and got within 
80 miles of Addis Ababa. 

April 6—Chancellor Hitler, in an Order of the Day 
to the German Army of the East (broadcast at 
5 a.m, by Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels) 
proclaimed war on Yugoslavia. 


_—The Yugoslay government moved to Vranes, 75 


Miles south of Sarajevo. German planes bombed 
Belgrade. The German troops “‘advanced on all 
fronts’ but met ‘‘strong resistance,’’ particularly 
in the Struma Valley, where Britain’s Austra- 
lasian soldiers had been stationed. Athens said 
some areas in Thrace and Macedonia had been 
taken by the enemy. 


rendered to the British without resistance. It 
had been occupied by the Italians since May 5, 
1936. 

—In Cyrenaica, Italian and German armored and 
motorized forces occupied Barca and Tokra. 


ar 7—In Greece, Axis forces occupied Western 


ace, to the sea, near the Turkish border. 
German planes again ‘bombed Belgrade; British 
lanes attacked Sofia, and, in Albania, with 

i Fugoslav aid, they raided Scutari. Italian air- 
craft shelled Cattara and the air base at Mostar. 
Greek resistance was concentrated in the narrow 


N S, Struma Valley and in the steep gorges in Mace- 

~ donia. 
_—Britain sev 

_ gary, 


ra 
ny 


diplomatic relations with Hun- 
and her planes, ye Eee bi YuBOs ee 
_ dropped some bombs on Hungarian border towns. 
—German planes ranged over the. Clydeside, - 

q bombed London for the first ieee 
Bristol, Liverpool, Ipswich and Har- 


wich suff 


} ered. 3 
—r Africa, British forces took Debna Markos. 
reatie Roosevelt signed the $4,389,284,174 


fth. Jemental defense appropriations bill 
Meatesing funda for 4,750 new warplanes and 


“critical’’ equipment for an army of 4,000,000 
Men. The Army gets $4,089,767,354 in cash and 
contract authorizations. The balance goes to 
the Navy, chiefly for ordnance, auxiliary ships 
and anti-aircraft defenses for merchant ships. 
He also signed the $1,414,626,838 appropriation 
bill for the government's independent agencies. 

April 8—In Greece, the Germans drove down the 
Vardar Valley, through Guyvgueli Pass, to with- 
in 23 miles of Salonika, cutting off the Greek 
troops in Western Thrace. A German mechan- 
ized division, about 11,000 troops, 350 tanks and 
3,000 other vehicles, reached the Greek frontier 
through Yugoslavia late on April 7 and occupied 
Doiran. A Yugoslav troop withdrawal in South 
Serbia exposed the Greek left flank. German 
forces took the city of Skoplje. 

—President Roosevelt in a message to the Yugoslay 
King promised material supplies. He called the 
German attack a “criminal assault.’ 

—In North Africa (Libya) Axis forces captured the 
port of Derna. In East Africa the British cap- 
aya the io Sea yor of Massaua. 

—German planes rai Coventry, England; the 
British bombed Kiel, German nayal base. 

April 9—German tank and armored car units ad- 
vancing southward from Yugoslavia captured 
Salonika, which had been set afire. Other Ger- 
man forces broke through the Metaxas (Greek) 
line, took Xanthe and reached the Aegean Sea 
and still others, advancing across Southern 
Serbia from Bulgaria had taken Veles and Tetovo 
and cut the Yugoslavs off from land communica- 
tion with Greece and their allies there. German 
moterized and tank units in the group under 
Col. Gen. Paul von Kleist took Nish. German 
forces advancing from the Austrian border oc- 
cupied Maribor and established a bridgehead on 
the south bank of the Drava River. 

—A Berlin communiaue said 2,000 British troops 
and six generals had been captured at Mekili, 
south of Derna, in Libya, and Italian quarters 
oot rect forces had reached Tobruk but did not 
ake it. 

—Ten U. 8S. Coast Guard cutters of approximately 
the same disvlacement as destroyers have been 
released to Britain to aid in combating U-boats. 

—The 35,000-ton U. S. battleship, North Carolina, 
704 feet long, was launched in the New York 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn. 

—British planes set fire to the State Opera House 
in Berlin, the Prussian State Library, the Uni- 
versity, and the Belevue Palace. Emden and 
Potsdam also were bombed. 

April 10—The Danish Minister at Washington 
signed an agreement with the U. S. Government 
granting the latter the right to construct, main- 
tain and operate in Greenland any ‘‘landing 
fields, seaplane facilities and radio and meteoro- 
logical installations’’ it deems necessary. The 
United States also obtains the right to “improve 
and deepen harbors and anchorages and th 
approaches thereto,’’ to install aids to naviga- 
tion by air and sea and to “‘construct roads, 
communication services, fortifications ... and 
housing for personnel.’’ The United States 
agrees so to do. The pact was repudiated by 
King Christian, and the Danish Minister, Henrik 
de Kauffman, was recalled from the United 
States, and on April 16 was ousted from his post 
by royal resolution. The German Goyernment 
declared the U. S. move unlawful. 

—German forces occupied Zagreb, where a separate 
State of Croatia was set up under Dr. Ante 
Pavelich and an extremist named Kvaternik, 
both once sentenced to death by a French court 


for complicity in the assassination of King Alex-~ 


ander in 1934 at Marseilles. Kvaternik is known 
also as Egon Kramer. Ljubljana also was taken. 

April 11—President Roosevelt issued an Executive 
Order removing the area at the entrance to the 
Red Sea from the combat zone which United 
States ships are prohibited from entering. He 
created the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply with price fixing powers, and put 
Leon Henderson at its head. { 

—In Cyrenaica, the Germans captured Mekili, 50 
miles southwest of Derna. 

—German mechanized units broke through Bitolj 
Pass, on the Greek-Jugoslav frontier, and ad- 
vanced into the Allied left flank in the Florina 
region. On the right flank, German forces 
driving down the Aegean coast were striking 
Allied lines near Yanitza, 30 miles west of 
Salonika. Reported contact between Italian units 
and German forces near Lake Ochrida. was co- 
firmed by the German High Command. 

—Brest. Merignac, Dusseldorf, Bristol, Southamp- 
ton, Coventry, Birmingham, Nottingham were 
objects of reprisal air raids. The Coventry raid 
was severe, 


cbt 


al 
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—The Iraq Parliament has elected Sherif Sharaf 
as Regent in place of the Emir Abdul Ullah, who 
fied when Rashid Ali Beg Gailani staged a coup 


etat last week. » 

—The strike which began on April 1 at the Ford 
auto plant in River Rouge, Mich., was settled by 
an agreement for an election among the workers. 

April 12—German forces in Northern Yugoslavia 
took Varazdin, north of Zagreb, and Karlovac, 
to the southeast. Italian forces operating in 
Northwest Yugoslavia occupied Ljubljana, previ- 
ously taken by the Germans, and were proceeding 
south along the Sava Valley. Susak, Yugoslav 
twin city of Italian Fiume, was taken by Fascist 
troops after Yugoslav forces had withdrawn. 
Italian forces have also taken Dibra, on the 
Yugoslav-Albanian frontier. _—_. 

April 13—Japan and Soviet Russia signed, in Mos- 
cow, a five-year neutrality pact, which said: 
“Both contracting parties undertake to main- 
tain peaceful and friendly relations between 
them and mutually respect the territorial integ- 
rity and inviolability of the other contracting 
party. Should one of the contracting parties 
become the object of hostilities on the part of 
one or several third Powers, the other contract- 
ing party will observe neutrality throughout the 
duration of the conflict.’’ 

—Pope Pius, in an Easter broadcast from the 
Vatican, appealed to the belligerents to refrain 
from the use of ‘‘still more deadly weapons’’; 
also translated ‘‘still more homicidal instru- 
ments.”’ ‘ 

—Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia, was formally 
occupied by German troops after a four-day 
Siege, in which several thousand perished. The 
capture of 12,000 Yugoslav stroops, including 
generals and 200 officers, in the Zagreb area was 
also reported. * x 

—Axis forces occupied Bardia on the Mediterranean 
Coast of Libya. British forces along the Allied 
line in Greece began to ‘‘withdraw to new posi- 
tions’? after defeating with heavy enemy casual- 
ties & crack division of ‘German Schutzstaffel 
troops, the War Office said. 

April 14—The armies on the northern Greek front 

peed in extreme cold and deep snow in several 
sectors. 

—Work was resumed in the Ford plant, Dearborn, 
Mich,; 25,000 employees returned. 

—In North Africa, Italian-German troops have 
crossed into Egypt and taken Solum. They had 
pee Fort Capuzzo. The siege of Tobruk con- 

nued, 

—A steel strike in United States defense work was 
averted by an agreement by the big producers to 
pest phox workers’ pay 10 cents an hour, from 

pr 7 

April 15—The Germans said one of their forces 
had moved southward in Greece and captured the 
towns of Ptolemais and Koziani and had then 
crossed the Vistritza River, north of Servia, while 
another force had pushed southwest from Salo- 

The Brit- 
ish covered their retreat with rear-guard action, 
according to Berlin. 

—Germany and Italy, in personal telegrams to 
Ante Pavelich by Hitler and Mussolini, recog- 
nized the new “independent State of Croatia.”’ 

—The British Mediterranean fleet destroyed, Lon- 
don stated, an Italian convoy of three destroyers 
and five transports between Sicily and Tripoli. 
The British lost one destroyer. Rome said only 
one Italian destroyer was sunk. 

—The British cruiser, Bonaventure, two years old, 
with a crew of 400 men, has been sunk while 
protecting a British convoy. 

—Five hundred persons were killed in Belfast, Ire- 
land, in a night raid by German planes. 

April 16—A Berlin communique said: ‘‘German 
motorized troops advanced to Sarajevo and occu- 
pied the city. Thousands of Serbs downed arms. 
In Greece speedy troops, in sharp pursuit of 
retreating British and Greek units, forced the 
enemy to fight mear Mt. Olympus and the 
mountains west of there.’’ 

—-In North Africa a thrust on Solum by British 
eg units supported by warships was re- 
pulsed. 

—The 1,100-year-old Orthodox Autonomous Monas- 
tic Republic on Mount Athos, Greece, is now 
under German military rule. 

—The Italian Second Army occupied the Yugoslav 
port of Spalato (Split) and Rome appointed Civil 
commissioners for Slovenia and Dalmatia. 

—More than 300 German planes flew over London 
for eight hours, dropping fire bombs and high 
explosives. It was the longest and most wide- 
spread since the war began, and was particularly 
@ revenge attack—a reprisal for the raid by 
British aircraft on Berlin’s ‘‘residential sections” 
on the night of April 9—so it was officially stated 


in a German communique. 
were Lord Josiah Stamp, A 
oldest son, and three of the servants. Lord Auck- 
land also was killed. St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
damaged. Parliament buildings were hit. 

April 17—In Yugoslavia, surrender of the army, 
Berlin said, was being negotiated by Germany 
with Serb military authorities in the absence 
a recognized Yugoslav government, fighting hay- 
ing stopped on all Yugoslav fronts. 

—In Greece, where the German forces still are 
advancing, and the Greeks are trying to with- 
draw from Albania, German pressure is reported 
strong in the regions of Grevena and of Servia 
in Greece and south of Koritza in Albania. In 
the last of these sectors, it is stated, Greek in- 
fantrymen with bayonets have been inficting 
losses on the attackers, principally Italians, 

—The Italian forces in Northern’ Albania, having 
overcome resistance of the Serbs, are now work- 
ing up the Dalmatian coast toward Ragusa, Rome 
reported. At the same time, the Second Army, 
which took Spalato, was moving down toward 
Ragusa. 

—A German warship in the South Atlantic shelled 
and sank the Egyptian steamer, Zamzam, on 
which were several Americans. 

—Alexander Korizis, 56, Premier of Greece, com- 
mitted suicide, in Athens. 

April 18—Chancellor Hitler flew to Greece to see 
how things were going on. The German com- 
munique said: ‘‘By the evening of April 17 the 
entire Serb Army, as far as it had not yet been 
disarmed, capitulated. Fighting in Yugoslavia 
thus was concluded at noon, April 18. The num- 
ber of prisoners and the amount of booty cannot 
yet be estimated. The occupation of the remain- 
ing parts (of Yugoslavia) is almost completed. 
On the Dalmatian coast Italian troops occupied 
Ragusa and Mostar, and _in an advance south- 
ward occupied Cetinje.’’ The retreat of the Allies 
left them with a shortened defense line extending 
from the Mount Olympus area on the Aegean 
coast to the region southwest of Konitza near 
the Albanian border. 

April 19—In Greece, King George II took personal 
command of the State and installed Kostas 
Kotzias as Premier in a ‘“‘temporary’’ military 
government. The German communique said: 

Troops fighting in Greece, in a further advance 
pushed through the mountains northeast of 
Pindus. In thrusts past both sides of Olympus 
the rear guards of the British main forces were 
repulsed and the southern exits of the mountains 
taken in fighting and sharp pursuit. On the 
Thessaly plains the important road junction of 
Larissa was taken. Mountaineers hoisted the 
Reich's war flag on Olympus’’ (on April 16). ~ 

—Chancellor Hitler celebrated his 52nd birthday in 
his railway car, at midnight, ‘‘somewhere in 
the Balkans’ after getting word from his com- 
manders that his troops had broken th: 
mountain passes and were on the Pla! 
Ee pang reap ener ye southward. 

= 1 ra Ge 
Berlin also suffered. Py mah 

bes rn Ee Seed 
la, a railway town. A London communi- 

que said: ‘“‘Greek and Imperial troops are wae 
tinuing their withdrawal covered by rear guards. 


h the 
or 


a German column occupied 


Bas able handling and determined fighting these . 


have succeeded in delaying the Ger- 
Man advance and hav 
prea nae! e inflicted heavy casualties 
—The London re 
“enemy occupied territory.’’ 
—The aivarue of Italian forces to the Albanian- 


Greek frontier, whence they had been driven by 


the Greeks last Autumn, was 


prec announced by 


y | 
Board of Trade declared Yugoslavia _ 


April 21—A British army of 50,000 to 80,000, made 


up largely of Australians and New Zealanders, 


and covered in its rear by Greek troops, is fight- 


ing a slow retreat to the southernmost embarka- 
tion point of Greece. A Be d 
communique said: rin High Command 
the defeated enemy in Greece 
far beyond Larissa. 


“German troops in pursuit of 
pushed southward 
Other forces advancing 


across the Pindus Mountains to the west took a 


mile-high pass near Metsovo. 


rs. 
—Dispatches from Beirut, ecw iste said that 
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ranean, during which an unidentified m 
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In Albania Italian 
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4 


4 of tne Yugoslay Cabinet was killed. The plan 

5 Was attacked in the air, it was said. <BR 

_ ~The Duke of Aosta, Italian Viceroy of Ethiopia, 
has refused a demand for unconditional sur- 
render from Gen. Cunningham, leader of the 
British forces in East Africa, who saii that he 
would not be responsible for the safety of the 
white \population of Ethiopia in territory not 
Occupied by British troops. 

,— British battleships bombed the Mediterranean 
port of Tripoli, in Italian Libya, fired ten tons 
of heavy shells for 42 minutes and then with- 

- drew leaving seven vessels crippled ana the port 

# in flames, they said. 

» April 22—German troops via Larissa, over destroyed 

i Toads, took Lamia (at the gate to the mountain 
Pass of Thermopylae) and Volos an “‘evacuation”’ 
port on the Aegean Sea.) German trops landed 
from speedboats on the island of Samothrace 
near the entrance to the Dardanelles and also 
attacked the British-held island of Lemnos some 
miles to the south, according to Istanbul reports. 
Meanwhile the Italians are advancing in Greece 
from the west. 

—Turkey is evacuating the civil population from 
Istanbul. $ 
—Southern Greece and ships leaving Greek ports 
are being pounded by swarms of Nazi planes 
attacking ahead of Germany’s Panzer Civisions, 
the Greek Government said. Vessels in the Guif 
of Athens were bombed and machine-gunned 

without regard for their size. 

April 23—The Greek army in Epirus and Macedonia 
surrendered unconditionally to the Italian High 
Command of forces in Albania and to the High 
Command of German forces in Greece. The 
formal terms were signed in Salonika by Gen. 
Tsola Koglou for Greece, by Gen. Jodl for 
Germany, and by Gen. Ferrero for Italy. The 
pact said: ‘‘Cessation of hostilities for German 
troops and Greek troops of Epirus and Macedonia 
stands as agreed upon in surrender terms of April 
21. Cessation of hostilities between Italian 
troops and the Greek Army of Epirus and Mace- 
donia will go into effect today, April 23, at 6 p.m., 
except for Greek detachments on the Italian 
front who already have laid down their arms. 
With the conclusion of the present convention of 
surrender, the convention concluded April 21 
between the German High Command in Greece 
and the Commander of the Greek Array in Epirus 
and Macedonia ceases to be effective.’’ 

—Meantime, King George and his Ministers had 
fied by planes to the Greek Island of Crete, 60 
miles to the south. The King there proclaimed 
the surrender as void and made without his 
knowledge or consent. 

—-German land forces continued their advance 
down toward Athens through the Thermopylae 
Pass. Waves of German bombing planes smashed 
at Greek ports and waiting ships in the harbors 
of Piraeus, Salamis and Megara and ‘‘caused 
considerable damage to ships and harbor instal- 
lations,’’ it was stated authoritatively. The Gulf 
of Corinth also was bombed. 

—In New York City, more than 30,000 persons 
heard Col. Charles A. Lindbergh address the 
first mass meeting of the American First Com- 
mittee. ‘The British Government,’ he said, 
“has one last desperate plan remaining; they 
hope that they may be able to persuade us to 
send another American Expeditionary~Force to 
Europe and to share with England militarily, as 
well as financially, the fiasco of this war. We 
in this country have a right to think of the 
welfare of America first, just as the people in 
England thought first of their own country 
when they encouraged the smaller nations of 
Europe to fight against hopeless odds.” __ 

—Britain’s second new 35,000-ton battleship, the 
Prince of Wales, sister ship of the King George V, 
js now in commission, London announced. 

April 24—German planes raided Greek ports— 

Piraeus, Aegina, Elusis, Megara—to destroy, or 

hinder, English, Australian, New Zealand troops 

seeking to escape by ships. Berlin said five 
transports were destroyed and ten other large 
vessels were damaged, also a destroyer. In the 

Thermopylae Pass Greek soldiers hindered the 

advance of the Germans toward Athens. 

April 25—German forces captured Thermo ylae 

7 pass: Ger planes attacked, at Piraeus, Volos 

‘and otner poets where the English and Anzacs 

were escaping on their foeoy, ebip4. The trans- 

ports were under a rain of bombs dropped from 
_ the air while British planes attacked the German 
lanes. ' Italian planes also took part in raids on 
tne transports and continued their daily bombing 
of the fortified Greek Island of Crete: Mean- 
dime Prince Paul of Yugoslavia had fied to 
Athens where he was a guest of King George. 
Thence, after wiring in his mother’s name to 
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April 26—German 


April 28—Col. 


May’ 1—Italian forces have occupied the Greek 


May 


59 


M 
ie the Croat leader, he went by plane to 


—German and Italian light mobile forces crossed 


the Egyptian-Libyan frontier. 


April 27—Thne Germans took Athens without re- 


sistance. 
Acropolis. 


—Prime Minister Winston Churchill told the Brit- 


ish Parliament and the United 
t , States and 
rel Lp morid By tdi tbat President pase 
he ssible aid—ships, planes 

munitions, food and a wide sea pat: 1 i 
mir aNehant « v patrol. If enougn 
Se pacd ait = fortheoming, he added, the British 

i ol. Charles A. Lindbergh, 39, resi 
se Cae as a colonel in wheat te Ay eee 
a Seen Reserve. In a letter to the President 
poets 4 could see ‘tno honorable alternative.’ 
35 hat ef Executive, in a press conference April 
= ad classed Lindbergh as a defeatist and an 
Ppeaser, and had likened such people to the 
Spee eens of the American Civil War. These 
Pees tne Colonel's letter stated, were “‘im- 
plications’’ attacking ‘‘my loyalty to my country, 
my character, and my motives.”” The Secretary 
of War accepted the resignation. 


—Italian aeronautical units (parachutists), Black- 


shirts and infantry troops, took the Gr 

of Corfu, also Preveza on the Gulf of Arie, Ante 
occupying a triangle extending from Perat, on 
the southern frontier of Albania, through Yanina 
and Arta to Preveza. Germany, later, occupied 
the isles of Lesbos and Chios,’ and Italy took 


Amorgos and five other of the Cyclad rT : 
—In Ethiopia, British forces took Dosmte, 1age ilies 


northeast of Addis Ababa. 


April 29—Capt. James Roosevelt arrived at Chung- 


king, China, in time to experience his fir i 

raid alarm. He took tea with Gen. Chiang Kale 
shek and wife, and delivered a message of greet- 
pen a bey port oe his father, who, it 
i , has assigne m as @ military o 

in Africa and the Near East. ne tara 


—President Roosevelt announced that U. S. naval 


vessels were not barred from entering combat 
zones when needed in the interests of hemisphere 
defense. London has stated that the area in the 
North Atlantic where there is the highest mor- 
tality among merchant ships from submarines 
and raiders begins just outside the line about 
400 miles west of the Irish Coast and touches 
the usual sea lanes. 


—German long-range cannon fixed on the Channel 


shores between Calais and Bologne, shelled the 
British coast once an hour, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


—Plymouth, England, was declared an evacuation 


zone. 


April 30—British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 


read a letter in Commons from Alexander Korizis, 
Greek Premier, in which the latter agreed to the 
withdrawal of the British force from Greece. 


—German war cruisers are roaming the Indian 


Ocean and have recently sunk more than 57,000 
tons of ships carrying food to England. Some of 
the sinkings are attributed to the pocket battle- 
ship, Admiral Scheer. 


1941—MAY 


Islands of Cephalonia, Levkas and Zanto. In 

Cephalonia a ig ein Soap of parachutists, armed 

with rifles and 

the port of Argostoli, while other Italian troops 

landed from seaplanes. Ase 

2—Iraq artillery opened fire on British forces 

at Habbaniyah, an airport 60 miles west of Bag- 

dad. The Premier said England had violated »a 

secret treaty, which gave British troops the right 
across Iraq but not to accumulate there. 


to 
—Italy is setting up in Yugoslavia, the Province of 


Ljubljana, including that Slovene city. 


—Givilian evacuation of Istanbul is proceeding. 
—President Roosevelt called for industrial produc- 


tion on a 24-hour day, seven-day week basis. 


May 3—German and Italian troops marched in a 


two-hour victory parade in Athens, with a large 
showing of infantry, 


achine guns, dropped near the . 


tanks and heavy artillery — 
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The Greek army has been officially disbanded. 
—lIraq asked Russia for mutual diplomatic recogni- 
tion, which was granted 


' tn italy, the meat ration to civilians was cut 


down from three days to two—Saturdays and 
Sundays; -Tice is to substitute for corn in May 
and June. Veal now averages nearly 73 cents a 
pound: fresh chickens $1 a pound; cheese and 
fruit also are-expensive. 

—The British Admiralty announced that it had 
lost only four transports and two destroyers in 
nt “eh hee from. Greece, which began 

pri J y 

May 4—In Berlin, Chancellor Hitler, in a speech in 
the Reichstag, summarizing his Balkan victories, 
their causes and results, declared as an ‘‘absurd 
lie’ the statements of ‘‘democrati¢ agitators’ 
that Germany intended to do any harm to the 
United States. He called Churchill a ‘‘world 
incendiary’’ and the ‘‘most bloodthirsty amateur 
strategist the world has ever known.’ Yugo- 
slavia, he said, had fallen a victim to British 
intrigue. In that campaign, he stated, the Ger- 
man forces captured 320,062 Serb soldiers, 218,000 
Greek soldiers, and more than 9,000 English, 
New Zealand and Australian soldiers—also 500,- 
000 rifles, over 1,000 guns, ‘‘many thousand’’ ma- 
chine guns, anti-aircraft guns, also vehicles and 
ammunition. The German losses (killed) in 
“Yugoslavia and Greece, the Chancellor said, were 
1,151 officers and men, of whom 52 were in the 
air force; 3,752 were wounded;, five detachments 
constituted the force used in Greece. London 
ae said seven divisions actually were used by 

er. 

—Cologne and Liverpool were objects of reprisal 
raids by British and German planes. 

—The Greek Navy announced the Germans had 
destroyed three destroyers, five hospital ships, 
a apepedo boats and other auxiliaries, more than 

all. 


—The American Red Cross has lost 11 ships out of 
369 carrying relief consignments across the 
Atlantic. No vessel carrying only Red Cross 
supplies was. sunk. 

May 5—An Official Italian war bulletin at Rome 
said: ‘‘In the Alagi sector in East Africa our 
valorous troops repelled an enemy attack, in- 
flicting heavy losses. Among the dead were 
many Jews from Palestine.’’ In that same area, 
according to the Associated Press correspondent, 
the British are using Garwahli soldiers drawn 
from Indian hill tribes. Among the Australian 

oops in Greece were Maoris. 

—During an air raid by German planes’on Belfast 
and elsewhere in Northern Ireland, in which a 
number of persons were killed, Hire fire brigades 
from Dublin and Dandalk came across. the border 
and helped put out the fires. : 

—An Italian force of 400,000 is being evacuated in 
Albania. Only sufficient forces to police the 
country are being left. 

—Haile Selassie sat again on his throne at Addis 
Ababa as Emperor of Ethiopia. 

—Britain declined an offer by Turkey to mediate 
with Iraq. It was declared that withdrawal of 
Iraq troops from Habbania was an “‘essential 
prerequisite’’ to any negotiations. The Premier, 
Rashid Ali Beg Gailani is said by Britain to be 

ro-German. The Iraq forces have occupied 


utha. 

—London stated R.A.F. planes in an attack at Brest 
had made direct hits on the German battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 

—Ottawa announced the loss—the first loss—of a 
Canadian Military unit, in the Atlantic, on the 
way to England; 75 men were lost. 


_ —President Roosevelt called for creation of the 


world’s most powerful fleet of long-range bomb- 
ing planes. 

May 6—U. S. Secretary of War Stimson told the 
eople of the Americas, that it was of the greatest 
mportance for this country to use its navy to 
assure the delivery of its munitions to Britain 
and to secure the seas. It was later officially 
Stated at the White House that Mr. Stimson had, 
prior to its delivery, “‘talked to the President 
about the speech.’’ j 

—Kermit Roosevelt, son of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, resigned his commission as 
@ Major in the British Army because of ill health. 

—Joseph Stalin, 62, became Premier of Soviet 
Russia, succeeding V. M. Molotov, 51, who had 
served also at one and the same time as Foreign 
Commissar. He continues in the latter post, to 
which he was appointed on May 4, 1939. Stalin 
retains his place as Secretary of the Communist 
party. The Supreme Soviet has also kept Molo- 
tov as Vice Premier. All these changes are 
embodied in three decrees of the Presidium of 
the Supreme_ Soviet. 

—Japan and France signed two agreements for 


i 
ee Pe cee between Japan and 
Frenc! o- a. ; 

—The Canadian Ministry of National Defense 
stated that 11 Americans, described as ‘‘ferry 
pilots’ (aviators) on their way to England, are 
“missing, believed lost.’’. All were from the 
United States and were torpedoed in the Atlantic 
along with 75 members of Canadian military 
units. » | 

May 7-—-Commons, 447 to 3, voted confidence in 
Churchill's conduct of the war; the House of » 
Lords, the day before had sustained the Prime 
Minister unanimously. : 

—The U. S. Navy is taking over the seagoing vessels 
of the Coast Guard, by oral direction of the 
President, who has approved the $3,415,521,750 
appropriation for a two-ocean Navy. 

8—Axis planes bombed the Suez Canal area 
for two hours, and, according to the Egyptian 
Ministry of the Interior, damaged the State 
Railroad, which carries shipments of the United 
States and British supplies that arrive over the 
Red Sea route. 

—In Libya, where Australian and British troops 
are besieged at Tobruk, German infantrymen ~ 
varied their daily attack by using flame throwers 
towed by tanks, on which the soldiers wore 
hoods. The Germans shot a 50-foot flame dewn 
a hole ina concrete outpost in which the defense 
troops were believed concealed. 

—Among the recent Atlantic British losses are two 
ships (16,000 tons) ‘‘ferrying’’ American supplies 
to England. The convoy was attacked by Ger- 
man submarines 750 miles east of the southern tip’ 
of Greenland. Another British liner, the 10,305- 
ton Calchas, was torpedoed, about 500 miles off 
the east coast of Africa. 

May 9—Russia withdrew recognition of the fugitive 
governments of Norway, Yugoslavia and Belgium. 

—London announced April losses of ships due to 
German attacks as—British (60) 293,089 tons; 
Allied (43) 189,473 tons; neutral (3) 5,562 tons; 
total (106) 488,124 tons. These figures, not final, 
include the evacuation of Greece and Albania, 
and are exceeded only by those for June, 1940— 
528,844 tons, which include the evacuation of 
Dunkerque. The total of the war, to May 1, 1941, 
is 5,832,027 tons. In April, 1917, the tonnage 
was 852,000. 

—British troop convoys, on the way from Gibraltar 
to Alexandria, Egypt, were attacked by Italian 
and German planes in the Mediterranean be- 
tween Sardinia and Tunisia. The battleship 
Renown was said to have been hit, also other war 
craft, and the German planes sank 2 merchant 
ships, it was stated. London denied that war- 
ships or merchant craft had been damaged. 

—In Egypt the heat has immobilized the troops on 
both sides, in the Western Desert. 

May 10—Rudolf Hess, 47, deputy leader of the 
National Socialist party in Germany and Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s. personal representative, landed b; 
parachute in a field near Glasgow, Scotland, 
after a flight by plane from Augsburg, in 
Bavaria. His fuel had become exhausted, so he 
jumped, and broke his ankle. The identity of 
the unexpected aviator was established by pho- 
tographs, etc., which he carried. He also freely 
announced, in English, who he was. He was 
taken to a Glasgow hospital, and shortly after 
was shifted as a ‘“‘prisoner of war.’’ It was 
stated in Parliament on May 22 that his bailing 
out followed pursuit of his plane by a British 
aircraft. Hess asked to see the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, An interview came later. The Duke said 
he had no recollection of having ever before met 
Hess. The latter was officially labeled by his 
Nazi party associates in Berlin as a “deluded 
seeker of peace.’’ They put him down as a “‘sick, — 
deranged and muddled idealist, ridden with 
hallucinations traceable to World War injuries” 


and the party declared in a formal statement: 


“This will not interfere with the continuati 
the bg? against England forced upon the Caacmaie 
eople.’”  - 
—In a two-day (May 10-12) attack on the Thames 
area in London, German planes numbering 
several hundred, moving in squadrons, damaged 
Westminster Abbey (roof'torn open): Houses of — 
Parliament (Commons Chamber smashed to° 
pieces); Westminster Hall (roof burned); British 
Museum (Egyptian Section and ‘the Library — 
damaged—most of the contents had been moved); 
Big Ben, but it still chimes (later stopped and 
repaired) five hospitals, several churches and 
mile after mile of houses and Shops of poor 


major sufferers. The raids covered every im- 
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Channel and elsewhere in northern Europe. In 
&@ plane raid on Hamburg 95 persons were Killed. 
In the British air attack on Manheim there were 
many casualties. 

—King Victor Emmanuel of Italy made his first 
Visit to Albania. He flew to Tirana, the capital. 

—tIn Free France, Pierre Mendes-France, former 
Under-Secretary of State to Premier Leon Blum, 
Socialist leader who headed the Popular Front 
Cabinet, was sentenced to six years in prison. He 
was charged with desertion. 

May 11l—Herbert Hoover in a radio broadcast from 

_ New York City said: ‘“‘We do not have 300,000 
men who are sufficiently equipped with planes, 
fanks and guns to meet 300,000 Germans, to say 
.nothing of victory over 5,000,000 of them. We 
Shall not even have 1,500,000 men so equipped 
for probably another twelve months. We have 
no substantial air force of the type now being 
used in this war. It is true we have a magnifi- 
cent Navy, but even that is not yet py enough 
for the job it may have to undertake if we join 
this war.’’ He urged Americans to keep on let- 
ting Britain have every available American 
Weapon regardless of temporary unpreparedness 
at home, Since in eight or ten months American 
industry will be capable of arming both Britain 
and America to the teeth. 

May i2--Hamburg, Bremen, Emden, Rotterdam, 
London, Pembroke and airports in southern and 
central England were the objects of reprisal air 
Taids by British and German planes. As to 
Hamburg and Bremen, the Berlin communique 
Said: “A heavy weight of high explosive and in- 

>» cendiary bombs was dropped on the shipbuilding 

' yards and the industrial areas in both cities. 
Many large fires were started and left burning. 
The British attacks of May 9, 11 and 12 killed 
208 persons."’ 

—Brivish fliers kept pounding at Benghazi in 
Western Libya. British land forces closing in 
on 38,000 Italians holding Amba Alaji fortress, 
perched at an altitude of 9,000 feet in northern 
Ethiopia, have occupied the nearby stronghold 
of Gumsa, the Middle East Command announced. 

—The British gunboat, Ladybird, was sunk in 
Tobruk Harbor by a German dive bomber. She 
had been shelled on Dec. 12, 1937, by a Japanese 
plane in the Yangtze River, China. 

oeman troops have occupied the Greek island of 

elos. ; 

_ May 13—The German Government put the northern 

part of the Red Sea in the combat zone. The 

Official notice said: ‘‘As a result of the develop- 

ment of war in the eastern Mediterranean, war 

actions of German armed forces may also be ex- 
pected in the Red Sea in the future. Every ship 
which travels these waters, which haye become 
an operations area, exposes itself to destruction 
by mines or other weapons of war. The German 
overnment therefore urgently warns against 
Tavel in the endangered area, which is bounded 
as follows: the northern part of the Red Sea, 

_ including the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of 
_ Aqaba; (south) to the Tropic of Cancer. The 

waters of Saudi Arabia are excluded. Regulation 

_ for travel in the designated operations area by 

_ specially marked pilgrim ships has been re- 

served.”’ President Roosevelt had recently pro- 

’ claimed the Red Sea open to American shipping. 

_ —Deprived of their regular abode by German air 

- raids, members of the House of Commons, Lon- 

don, met in a new abode. ‘The Prime Minister 

- told them that the old house had been damaged 
. beyond repair for a very Jone time to come. The 

_ dispatch boxes from which Gladstone and 
Disraeli railed at each other were missing» but 
they were replaced by modern counterparts. Also 
missing were old volumes of parliamentary pro- 


: 
| 


: aly. 
Ma: - 1 Petain told the French people 
er flan it teat co ue to ‘‘surmount her defeat 


/ negotiations with Germany, e. 
st reservation along the path of honor and national 


- and Colonial power,’’ it must follow him, in the | 


—After a consultation with Secretary Hull, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued a statement saying that 
the French people still cherished. “‘the ideals of 
liberty and free institutions,” and that he could 
not believe they would willingly accept any 
agreement for “‘so-called ‘collaboration’ ’’ that 
would imply alliance with a military power dedi- 
cated to “‘the utter destruction of liberty, free- 
dom and popular institutions everywhere.’ The 
“collaboration’’ plan, he declared, apparently 
would ‘‘deliver up France and its colonial empire, 


including French African colonies and their - 


Atlantic coast.’’ This government, the statement 
continued, had recognized the French-German 
armistice, had received assurances from Marshal 
Petain that Vichy did not intend to agree to any 
collaboration with Germany that went beyond 
the requirements of the armistice agreement. 

—Following these developments, the Goast Guard, 
by order of the Treasury Department, put guards 
on the Normandie and other French ships in 
New York and in other United States ports. 

— Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden declared in 
Commons that the French had broken all their 
pledges by allowing German planes to use Syrian 
airports as way stations to Iraq, and consequently 
these bases might be attacked at any moment by 
the British. 

—Commons was officially informed that there were 
437,000 British and Imperial troops in France 
when the Germans began their invasion of the 
Low Countries. Of them 384,000 were removed 
safely to England. Of the remainder, 40,000 were 
taken prisoner, with 13,000 presumable casualties; 
23,800 men took part in the Norwegian expedition, 
of whom 22,600 returned to England. The Ger- 
mans took 950 prisoners. 

May 16—After a respite of several days, German 
planes resumed raids on London. They also 
ranged over the Midlands, and the south coast. 
British air attacks were made on Hanover, Ham- 
burg, Calais, Boulogne and other (French) coast 
towns. .The London raids were not severe, and 
it was noted that many German planes avoided 
that city, merely flying across to places beyond. 

—The Petain government, in answer to the Roose- 
velt radio condemnation of its collaboration with 
Hitler, said, in an official statement: ‘‘In May, 
1940, when France was left in the lurch by 
Britain, America did not see fit to answer her 
appeal. Today France, anxious to preserve her 
position as a great power as well as the integrity 
of her territory and her empire, has certainly the 
Tight to envisage with her victory the conditions 
of a common reorganization of Continental 
Europe. This in no way means that she has 
the intention of attacking Britain, much less 
the United States.’’ 

—British planes attacked German troop-carryin 
aircraft at airdromes in the French-mandate 
areas in Syria. Britain announced in London 
that Syria was ‘‘enemy-occupied territory.’’ 

—British forces reoccupied Solum, Egypt. 

—France began to withdraw licenses from Jewish 
doctors and druggists. 

—Russia and Iraq signed an agreement for the 
establishment of diplomatic, trade and consular 
Telations. 

—The Iceland Parliament resolved to revoke the 
union with Denmark, existing since 1918; each, 
under the pact is a free sovereign state. 

May 17—An Iraq communique said that Iraq 
planes raided Amman, the capital of Trans-Jor- 
dan, and Iraq troops penetrated Trans-Jordan 
territory, attacking Camp Alshuaiba, inflicting 
casualties on the British. Italian planes haye 
arrived at Iraqi airdromes, after a 1,000 mile 
flight from the Dodecanese Islands and a stop in 
Syria. German bombers hit at British positions in 


Iraq. : 
—The British War Office has arranged to melt 
10,000 World War swords, with their scabbards, 
into new munitions without delay. 
—Germans and Italians retook Solum also Capuzzo 
on the Libyan side of the Egyptian border. — 
—Vichy denies that the French have taken military 
action against the British for attacks on Syrian 
airdromes. The German plane landings there 
are covered by armistice clauses, it is asserted. 
—Dispatches from Canada to Washington govern- 
ment officials state that recent experiences have 
shown that the U-boats are hunting in threes 
and fours, and, when a convoy is sighted, they 
take position round it during the night and stay 
alongside until dawn, or, sometimes, even until 
the Deny iia when they close in and deliver 
their attack. F 
May 18—In the throne room of the Quirinal 
Palace, Rome, with rain pouring down outside, 
Ante Pavelic Croat Peglavnik (Premier), 
asked King Victor Emmanuel to appoint 2 King 
of Croatia. Thereupon that Monarch said: ‘We 
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“designate our beloved nephew, His Royal High- 
ness, Aimone of Savoy-Aosta, Duke of Spoleto, 
to assume the Crown of the Kingdom of Croatia. 

May 19—In Ethiopia, 7,000 Italian troops under the 
Duke of Aosta at the northern mountain fortress 
of Amba Alaji laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered to the British. Under the terms of the 
capitulation, they have one full day to collect 
their wounded before formally hoisting the white 
flag. ‘The Duke surrendered the next day. 

May 20—German troops—11,500 or more—in gliding 
planes drawn.by transport planes, landed by 
means Of parachutes on the Greek Island of 
Crete. They had come from German-occupied 
ports in southern Greece and they dropped 
down in the Canea-Maleme area. German air 
bombing at Suda Bay and the various airports 
in the Canea-Maleme area preceded the invasion. 
The parachutists came down for four hours, 
beginning around 8 a.m. King George had 
left’ Canea the night before, joining Premier 
Tsouderos at Perivolia. Thence the royal party 
made its way, part of the distance on mules, to 
the coast, arriving at Cairo, Egypt, May 25, on 
a British cruiser. 

—The German government announced that the 

_ Egyptian steamship Zamzam, which left Jersey 
City March 20 for Alexandria and was due at 
Capetown April 23, had been sunk in the South 
Atlantic by a German warship, but all the pas- 
sengers, including 140 Americans, had been 
landed at St. Jean-de-Luz, France, safe and 
sound. The cargo, Berlin said, contained con- 
traband. i 

—President Roosevelt set up, with Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia of New York as its head, the Office 
of Civilian Defense to mobilize American 
civilians, women as well as men, for home 
defense efforts, including the maintenance of 
national morale, the organization of volunteer 
fire fighting and anti-bomb squads, and the 
training of home guards to protect bridges, cul- 
verts, waterworks and vital industries from 
saboteurs and spies. 

—Giuseppe Bastianini, 42, ex-Italian Ambassador 
to London, was appointed Governor of the new 

' Province of Dalmatia, with Zara, on the Adriatic, 
as his capital. It was a port of Yugoslavia. 

May 21—Germany continued the landing by air of 
parachute troops on the island of Crete, at Suda 
Bay at the western end of the island, at 
Rethymno, 35 miles to the east, and at Candia, 
65 miles east of the bay. Their arrivals were 
protected by German bombing planes, some of 
which attacked British war craft in the nearby 
Mediterranean and reported, later, having dam- 
aged a battleship, five cruisers.and a destroyer. 

—The American freight steamship, Robin Moor, 
from New York bound for Capetown, was sunk 
by a submarine in the South Atlantic, about half 
way between Dakar, French West Africa, and 
Nerteel, Brazil. On June 11, the Brazilian 
freighter, Osorio, landed 46 survivors, including 
8 passengers, at Pernambuco. Other (35 )sur- 
vivors landed at Capetown, So. Africa, June 16. 
There was no loss of life. 

—Germany notified the United States and other 
governments to withdraw their diplomatic rep- 
resentatives from Paris by June 10. 

—The German Commissioner for.Norway, Josef 
Terboven, ‘promulgated a series of decrees ex- 
tending the powers of the German occupation 
authorities in Norway and curtailing those of 
Major Vidkum Quisling’s party, Nasjonal Sam- 


ling. 

May 22—The German High Command communique 
said; ‘‘In the Eastern Mediterranean the Air 
Force achieved special success today in battle 
with the British Navy; four British cruisers and 
‘several destroyers were sunk with full hits, and 
one battleship and two other destroyers were 
seriously damaged,” 

—On the island of Crete, German parachute troops 
occupied a part of the town of Candia and the 
airport of Maleme. London announced with- 
drawal of the British air force from Crete, say- 
ing: ‘‘The distance from Crete to our airports in 
Egypt is such as to preclude any possibility of 
prone air support by the R.A.F. from our bases 

ere.”? 


—The islands of Samothrace and Thasos, off the 


south coast of Greek Thrace, have been occupied 
by Bulgarian troops. 

May 23—French Vice-Premier Darlan, in broad- 
casting to his countrymen the results of his con- 
versations with Hitler, said: The Chancellor did 
not ask me to hand over our fleet to him. Every 
one knows—and the English better than anyone— 
that I will never hand it over. The Chancellor 
did not ask me for any colonial territory. He 
did not ask me to declare war on England. Why 
has he acted so? Germany began the war alone 


and judges herself able to end it alone against 
no matter what coalition. At no moment in the 
conversations was there any question of France = 
abandoning in any way her sovereignty.” He 
added: ‘‘Not having known how to prepare for 
war, either morally or materially, our govern- 
ments nevertheless declared it. We lost it be- 
cause of the mistakes and weakness of those who 
led us into it.’’ } 

—Charles A. Lindbergh and Senator Burton K., 
Wheeler, of Montana, of the America First Com- 
mittee spoke to 22,000 persons in Madison Square # 
Garden, New York City, and to 12,000 outside by » 
loud-speakers. They urged against America en- 
tering a foreign war and said the President ; 
should plead for peace—a just peace. 

—Congress passed a bill giving the government / 
power to impose priorities on American industry } 
in the interests of national defense. 

—German submarines reported sinking 2 convoy of 
nine merchant ships and three oil tankers off the 
coastiof Greenland, on the “‘life-line’’ course of } 
supplies bound, from Canada and the United 
States, for Great Britain. 

May 24—In a five-minute fight off the eastern & 
coast of Greenland, the new 35,000-ton battle- + 
ship Bismarck sank the 21-year-old 42,100-ton 
British battlecruiser, Hood, with a heavy shell! 
which penetrated the hull and exploded in the} 
magazine. The German version said the Bismarck 
was hit somewhere toward the bows by a shell! 
from the Hood. The effect was to reduce the} 
speed of the Bismarck. In the course of the same} 
engagement the Bismarck is said to have been hit| 
again by @ torpedo from a British torpedo plane, + 
which further diminished the warship’s speed. | 
There were other warships with the Hood. They jj 
were part of a convoy sent to search for German & 
craft which had been sinking merchantmen. One ig 
- aa ae sae a aed battleship, Prince} 

ales, was dam: in the figh i 
at Gibraltar May ra he 


Act. 
—The United States Navy took poss 
Floyd Bennett air field in DrOUKiyth, sion ae | 


mile race for a harbor, she was sunk Tped 
from the British cruiser, Dorssihine | pea: 


by two other torpedoes from Bri of 
which broke her rudder and phos ps phere 


of maneuvering and was exposed to 
gagement with the Btronger punning Catan ‘ 
fleet. At 11:42 p.m., May 26, the commander oit 
the German units, who was aboard the Bismarck 
Admiral Guenther Luetjens, reported by wire-+ 
less | to the Navy High Command as follows: 
Ship unmaneuverable. We shall fight to thes 
last shell. Long live the Fuehrer! Chief of ¢ 
Fleet.’ The ome and crew, about 2,400 in 
100 


—President Roosevelt proclaimed ‘‘a; in i 
national emergency.’’ This sauplemwent a s al 


“ 


_iimited national emergency” which he proclaimed 
on Sept. 8, 1939. He now gets control over 
labor, management and other elements in the 
Organization of the national life and increases 
his authority to eliminate internal striZe and to 

Suppress subversive activities. Coincidentally he 

Made a world-wide radio broadcast on the subject 

in the presence of a large gathering of diplomats 

and high officers of the government, at the 

White House. The next day, at his press confer- 

ence, he said that the use of conyoys was not 

contemplated in transporting aid to Britain, 

" * since he was satisfied that sea patrol methods 
_ Were increasingly effective. Affirmation of the 

American doctrine of freedom of the seas, he 

Said, did not necessarily conflict with the 
: neutrality law, and he had no immediate inten- 
»_tion of asking for repeal of the law. 
| May 28—The German High Command announced 
) capture of Canea, capital of the Island of Crete, 
With the Greek naval commander among the 
prisoners. German divye-bombers were reported 
to have sunk five British transports in Suda Bay 
and to have inflicted losses on British and Greek 
troops trying to board them. Parachute troops 
continued to drop upon the island. 

—President Roosevelt proclaimed extension to the 
Philippines of the export licensing control 

System. It was established within the United 

States last year. Licenses will be issued in the 

Philippines by the High Commissioner and the 

Philippine courts will have jurisdiction over vio- 

_ lations of the law. 

—Axis forces in North Africa have captured Hal- 
faya Pass, in Egypt, southeast of Solum. The 
road eastward to Sidi Barrani, which was the 
highwater mark of the Italian drive into Egypt 
last year, runs through Halfaya Pass, between 
oe eerrancen coast and an inland escarp- 
‘ ent. 

"--British air bombers pursuing-a Libya-be 4d 

Italian convoy attacked the important Fré.uch 
Tunisian port of Sfax, setting a French steamer 
| ._afire and hitting two Italian vessels. 

» May 29—The German High Command announced 
Capture of Candia (the second largest city on 
Crete); and Suda Bay, main base of British 
naval operations. Italian forces, the communi- 
que said, had landed by water in the eastern part 
of Crete. The British Admiralty announced loss 
-of the cruiser York, to German dive bombers in 
Suda Bay. The York, previously damaged, had 
; been lying in the bay for repairs. 

"—Coneress authorized the President to commandeer 
, foreign ships lying idle in this country. 
—Germany announced officially that Max Schmel- 
ing, former world’s heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, was alive but confined to a hospital with 
a tropical disease picked up while fighting as a 
Nazi parachute trooper in Crete. The British 
had stated he was shot to death escaping from 
ards in charge of captured Germans. 
reign Secretary Eden said Britain’s war aims 
» included measures to prevent Germany from 

_ again breaking the peace; and social security and 
_ free trade throughout the world—the latter an 
aim that could be realized only through Anglo- 
American cooperation. The British, he said, are 
not fighting for the restoration of the old order, 
which, he described, as ‘‘the chaos of the old 
world,” but for the creation of a new interna- 
tonal society based on ‘‘free economic coopera- 

on.”’ 

ay 30—The German High Command announced 
that @ union with parachute troops at Rethymno 
- (Crete) was completed; they ‘‘conquered the city 
- and airport of Herakleion (Candia)’’; the Greek 
commander there offered capitulation; ‘‘Italian 
troops who landed in the afternoon of May 28, 
in the eastern part of Crete have been swiftly 
advancing toward the west. The remainder of 
_ scattered British, pursued by our troops, is flee- 
- ing toward the south coast to escape further 
fighting through embarkation by night.’’ Ger- 
man planes bombed the evacuating British sol- 
diers ade Italian torpedo craft attacked the troop 
transports. 

—An Italian naval communique said Italian planes 

had blown up a British destroyer and had res- 
cued 229 of the crew, including 26 seriously 

~ wounded. communique also reported loss 
of the liner, Gonte Rosso, sunk by a British tor- 

“pedo south of Syracuse, Sicily, while carrying’ 

‘troops in a convoy apparently bound for Libya. 
—Maritime agencies reported the torpedoing by 
German war craft of a British freighter close 
- to the equator in the South Atlantic and four 
ships 400 miles east of Greenland in a convoy of 


premier, Rashid 

} aroung Bagdad 

' by British, led to a request by the Mayor for an 
* ? 
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armistice. British forces thereupon entered the 
city and an armistice was signed. 

later identified as of German make, 
were dropped upon the north side of Dublin 
killing 27 persons, with 25 others missing, and 
70 severely injured. 


—President Roosevelt appointed Secretary of the 


Interior Ickes to the newly created post of 
Petroleum Coordinator for Nationl Defense, with 
instructions to see to it that petroleum and 
its products were accommodated to the defense 
program. 


—The first cargo of U. S. food for Britain under 


the Lend-Lease Act reached an English port. It 
included 120,000 lbs. of cheese, 4,000,000 eggs, 
and 1,000 tons of flour. 


1941—JUNE 


June 1--The German High Command said: ‘The 


mopping up of remaining British and Greek 
troops in the southern part of the island of Crete 
is progressing. Contact with Italian troops driy- 
ing forward from the east was established yester- 
day near Ierapetra. Up to the present about 
10,000 British and Greeks have been taken pris- 
oner. South of Crete German fighting planes 
attacked light British sea forces, damaged one 
destroyer seriously with bomb hits and shot 
down four fighter planes of the Hurricane type 
without loss to themselves.’’ 


—The British communique said: ‘‘After 12 days of 


what has undoubtedly been the fiercest fighting 
in this war it was decided to withdraw our forces 
from Crete. Although the losses we inflicted on 
the enemy’s troops and aircraft have been enor- 
mous, it became clear that our naval and military 
forces could not be expected to operate indefinite- 
ly in and near Crete without more air support, 
than could be provided from our bases in Africa. 
Some 15,000 of our troops haye been withdrawn 
to Egypt, but it must be admitted that our losses 
have been severe.’’ 


—At Sfax in Tunisia the Italian ship previously 


attacked on May 30 was again bombed and ma- 
chine-gunned by the British; three direct hits on 
the vessel were followed by clouds of black smoke, 
London stated. 


—London had an air raid warning, the first since 


May 10. British planes raided Berlin; German 
planes attacked Manchester, causing damage to 
industry and casualties. 


June 2—The German communique said: ‘‘The bat- 


tle for Crete is ended. The entire island is free 
of the enemy. German troops yesterday occupied 
the last stronghold of the defeated British, the 
harbor of Sphakion. Mountain troops broke the 
last British resistance in the mountain country 
north of Sphakion and brought in 3,000 more 
prisoners.’’ London asserted that the British 
Navy destroyed 20,000 Nazi sea-borne troops off 
the northern coast of Crete before the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, received the task of removing Allied 
troops from the southern side of the island. 
These German losses were in addition to the 
thousands of parachutists reported killed in the 
13-days of land fighting. London asserts that 
80 per cent of British forces had been safely 
evacuated. 


—Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mussolini, with 


their staffs, met at the Brenner Pass, each in his | 
special armored train, and conferred (in Musso- 
lini’s car) ‘‘on the political situation.’’ 


—The U. S. Navy took formal possesison of Floyd 


Bennett Field, Brooklyn. 


—President Roosevelt signed, in Hyde Park, two 


defense measures, one imposing mandatory pri- 
orities of wartime scope on industry; the other 
permits Canadian ships to carry ore between 
American Great Lakes ports during the 1941 
transportation season and is intended to assure 
supply of steel. Heretofore, the government could 
give mandatory priorities only to contracts placed 
by the Army or Navy. Now the government also 
has authority to establish the order in which 
materials and machines are to be delivered for all 
planes, tanks, ships and other war equipment 
being produced‘ under the Lend-Lease Act for 
Britain and other countries resisting the Axis. 


June 3—Acting Prime Minister Walter Nash an-~ 


nounced in Wellington that 2,800 New Zealand 
troops are ‘‘unaccounted for’’ after the evacua- 
tion of British Imperial troops from Crete. He 
added that 768 wounded New Zealand troops had 


been removed to Egypt. : 
—The Rome communique said: ‘‘Operations on the 

Island of Crete have been finished. Our (Italian) 

prisoners on the island have been released. Our 


detachments are proceeding to mop up the zone 
assigned to them.’’ 


—Nearly 10,000 Americans are serving in the Brit- 


ish fighting forces, R. H. Hutchinson, founder of. 
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the American Eagle Club in London, told mem- 
bers of the English-Speaking Union in New York 
City. el 

_—By a vote of 2,430,000 to 19,000 the British Labour 
party decided at its annual convention that a 
compromise peace or peace by negotiation -with 
Germany and Italy was impossible. - The conven- 
tion demanded an end to profiteering, unem- 
ployment and distress areas after the peace as 
well as during the war. Delegates voted 2,413,000 
to 30,000 for a peace memorandum, moved by 
Hugh Dalton, Laborite Minister of Economic 

Bi Past t laimed Syria as ‘“German-occu 
une 4—Egypt proclaime: ia a - - 
pied territory’? and broke off all trade and other 
relations with that French mandate. The order 
did not apply to adjoining French Lebanon. The 
step was taken soon after the Egyptian Cabinet 
had resigned. =e 

—German planes bombed the British naval base, 
Alexandria, Egypt, from 9 to 10:30 P: M. The 
planes, it was said, came 510 miles from Crete. 
The attack was centered on the harbor, Berlin 


said. 

—British planes bombed the harbor installations 
at Beirut. e 
June 5—French aircraft bombed Amman, the capi- 
tal of Trans-Jordan. French aircraft have been 
withdrawn from the Tadmur, Aleppo and Damas- 
cus airports, which have been occupied by the 
Germans. The French aircraft have been based 
at Rayak. - s i 
—The Germans and Italians are running an air 
shuttle service between Aleppo, Tadmur and 
other airports and the Italian air base at Rhodes. 
The British announced that they had bombed 
the Maritza airdrome on Rhodes, in the Italian 
Dodecanese Islands, where Axis planes were 

concentrated. 

—Martin Bormann, who succeeded Rudolph Hess 
as head of the Nazi Party Chancellery on May 
10, is to have the powers of a Reich Minister and 
be a. member of the government as well as of the 
Ministerial Council of National Defense. 

—The British naval base at Gibraltar was attacked 
by Italian planes, which had come from Sardinia, 
800 miles to the east. 

June 6—The President signed the ship seizure bill, 
by which the government can buy or lease, not 
later than June 30, 1942, ‘‘any foreign merchant 
vessel which is lying idle in waters within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, including the 
Philippine Islands and the Canal Zone, and 
which is necessary to the national defense.’’ The 
Maritime Commission is authorized to take over 
such vessels at such times as it chooses. There 
are more than 80 craft available, including the 
French liner, Normandie. 

June %7—The new 35,000-ton ‘battleship, South 
Dakota, was launched in Camden, N., J., and on 
the same ways work was begun at once on the 
10,000-ton cruiser, Santa Fe. 

—Italy fixed, by decree, the boundaries of the new 
Croatia, which will extend from the junction of 
the Sava River with the Danube, near Belgrade, 
northward to the junction of the Drina and Sava 
rivers, thence south to a junction with: the 
Hrasnica River, east of the village of Zaemljice. 
From there it runs east of the Drina, following 
the old lines that existed until 1918. The city of 
Zemun, on the south side of the Danube, about 
five miles west of Belgrade, is to be op, by 
German troops until the end of the war, but the 
rest of the territory will be occupied immediately 
by units of the Croat Army and Ustashi party 
detachments. 

—An Italian oil tanker riding in ballast toward the 
Black Sea ‘was torpedoed at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, and a German bomber was grounded 
at Emras in Turkey. 

June 8—A British Middle East communique said: 
“Barly this morning Allied forces under the 
Command of Gen. Wilson crossed the frontier 
into Syria with the object of eliminating German 
personnel and influence from certain areas in 
which they are securing a dominating position 
through continued infiltration. If allowed to 
ou unchecked, the establishment of German 

ases in these areas might endanger the security 

of the Allied situation in the Middle East and 
lead to the Arab countries being seized by the 
Axis powers. It is hoped to secure both French 
and Arab co-operation in this task:’’ 

—Sir Miles Lampson, British Ambassador to Egypt, 
and Gen. G. C. Catroux, on behalf of General 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the ‘‘Free France’ 
forces, jointly declared French-mandated Syria 
and Lebanon free and independent. Marshal 
Petain by radio appealed to Syria and Lebanon 
to stand by him. 

—British planes bombed the airport of Mezze, near 
Damascus. Beirut was bombed twice in the 


—Another bombing attack on Alexandria by Axis 


June 9—Backed by an Executive Order from Presi- 


“employs 12,000 on three shifts. 


—A strike began in the Cleveland, O., 


June 10—Premier Mussolini in an address to the 


—Prime Minister Churchill, defending the Crete 


afternoon. A petroleum reservoir was fired. 
Landing parties from British warships were cap- 
tured, Vichy said. French airfields at Damascus, 
Aleppo and Rayak were raided. 


planes, which killed many persons, was followed 
py oe from the city which crowded the roads 
or miles. 


dent Roosevelt based on his proclamation of an 
unlimited national emergency, the Army seized 
the warplane factory of the North American 
Aviation Co., at Ingleside, in Los Angeles, Calif., , 
where an unauthorized five-day strike had tied | 
up production in the midst of negotiations before 
the National Defense Mediation Board. Lieut. 
Col. Charles E. Branshaw took charge of the 
Plant with 3,000 troops of the 15th Infantry. | 
More than 30 persons were injured in disorders, 
11 severely, and 16 strikers were taken to Fort; 
MacArthur under military arrest as troops 
banned all picketing after clashes between pickets 
and workers, and served notice they were in 
complete charge of the plant. Normally the plant ° 
The. soldiers, 
supported by armored cars, drove strikers and 
pickets at bayonet point a mile from the sacton f 

of * 
the Aluminum Company of America. nm June 
11 the strikers voted to accept a formula pro- - 
posed by the National Defense Mediation Board, | 
clearing the way for resumption of work on} 
$60,000,000 in orders for aluminum castings and 
parts vital to the engines of warplanes. 


Chamber of Fasces and Corporations said that | 
by agreement with the German Command almost } 
all of Greece, including Athens, would be occu- 
pied by Italian troops. 


campaign, estimated the Empire losses in killed, . 
wounded, missing and captures were about 15,000 
men; 17,000 were evacuated. The Germans were 


ecutive council of the hepa ‘Association b 
r -, called off ce 

ee 

lich p the ,000, = = 
building program for weeks. 00,900, Setenee am 


—The German High Command reported that Ger- - 


man casualties in the Balkans and Cr 

2,559 officers and men killed, 3,169 misshee One | 
5,820 wounded. Prisoners taken by German forces & 
in Yugoslavia and Greece—6,298 Serbian officers 

and 337,864 men; 324 British officers and 10,900 

men, and 8,000 Greek officers and 210,000 men. 


June 13—British planes bombed the Ruhr for the t 


second successive day. London i 

ee wee yet pine a hae ee 4 
an pocket battleshi 

the Admiral Scheer—off Eeersind Nowe = | 


=} 


—lItalian forces evacuated the port’ of Assab, in | 


Eritrea. 


—German planes, London said, dive-bombed and 


sank the St. George’s Channel steam 
Patrick on the way from Rossiaro, Geen o 3 
Fishguard, Wales, with a loss of 23 lives. ; 


June 14—President Roosevelt, by an Executive 


assets in the United States. 
under the tri-partite pact, is ai Ae sera 
which spec 


» the Nether- 


. lands, Belgium, Luxenburg, France, aa Esto- 
un A 


Lithuania 
Yugoslavia and Greece.’ Ital i roze 
a a ah belonging to the United States ‘in 


¥ 
J 


—A British Admiralty communique said: ‘The 
operation of rounding up enemy supply ships 
which put to sea in order to be available for the 
Bismarck and Prinz Eugen continued success- 
fully. Another German supply ship has been 

3 intercepted and sunk. Thus, six enemy supply 

o: ships and one armed trawler have been inter- 

< nee by our ships during these recent opera- 

& = 

June 15—In Venice, in formal ceremonies under the 

auspices of the Italian Foreign Office, the new 

» State of Croatia signed the Axis pact. 

—in Syria, British and Free French forces got 

within five miles of Damascus, having occupied 

_  dezzine, and Sidon (Saida). 

—In San Francisco, A. F. of L. strikers voted, 585 

to 400, against ending the five-week tieup in 11 

shipyards pending negotiations. C. I. O. strik- 

ing machinists in the shipyards voted, 359 to 56, 

to’stay out. In Camden, N. J., by a vote of 64 to 

2, union representatives of 50,000 workers in East 

Coast shipyards endorsed the two-year no-strike 

agreement proposed by the Office of Production 

Management. 

June 16—The Department of State, by direction of 

President Roosevelt, directed Germany, through 

Hans Thomsen, the Charge d’Affaires ad interim, 

to close by July 10 all consular offices in the 

United States; also the German Library of 

information in New York City, the German Rail- 

way and Tourist Agencies, and the Transocean 

News Service. All German Nationals connected 

with these places are to be removed from U. S. 

territory by the date named. The action was 

taken, the note stated, because ‘‘it has come to 
the knowledge of this government that agencies 
of the German Reich in this country, including 

German consular establishments, have been en- 

gaged in activities wholly outside the scope of 

their legitimate duties. These activities have 
been of an improper and unwarranted character. 

They render the continued presence in the United 

States of these agencies and consular establish- 

- ments inimical to the welfare of this country.” 
June 17—A Washington decree was issued closing 

United States borders to an estimated 330,000 

German nationals ‘“‘ penta J further instruc- 

tions.’’ It was issued jointly by the Treasury 

Department and the Department of Justice, and 

warned against taking out of the country gold or 

silver coin or bullion or any currency and an- 
nounced also that the ‘“‘freezing’’ order applied 
to any and all kinds of property. Border patrols 

: ane aed officers were instructed to be on 

= watch. 

_ —The Italian Government ‘‘froze’’ United States 

' credits in Italy. The decree ordered all Italian 
individuals and firms to report American credits 
in 20 days and provided that Americans living in 
Italy could obtain funds from blocked bank ac- 
counts ‘‘in case of proven necessity.’’ It was 
estimated that American credits in Italy were 
- $145,000,000. 

June 18—Germany and Turkey signed in Ankara 
a 10-year treaty in which they ‘‘bind themselves 
mutually to respect the integrity and inviola- 
bility of their territories and will take no measure 
that is aimed directly or indirectly against the 
other contracting party.’’ They further ‘‘bind 
themselves in the future to communicate with 
each other in friendly manner on all questions 
affecting their common interests in order to bring 
about understanding on the treatment of such 
questions.’’ It was mutually agreed, in a supple- 
mentary note, to negotiate for economic rela- 
tions. 

June 19—Germany and Italy notified the United 

States Government to close by July 15 all the 

latter’s consulates and recall the employees in 

those countries and the lands racine by Axis 
troops. The German note includ the Ameri- 
can Express Company offices, 

~ —An Executive Order was issued at the White 
' House suspending the 8-hour day for laborers on 

cantonments, , airfields, fortifications and other 

defense construction in the Panama Canal Zone, 

Alaska and eerie Rico. ee aitene 

une 20—In a special message to Congress directing 
its attention to the “ruthless” sinking of the 

American abe, Robin Moor, May 21, in the 

South Atlantfc, President Roosevelt declared that 

“the government of the German Reich may be 

assured that the United States will neither be 

intimidated nor will it acquiesce in the plans 

_ for world domination which the present leaders 

' of, Germany may have.’’ 

_—An Executive Order forbade exports of petroleum 
- ,products from Atlantic Coast ports to any, coun-— 
_ ‘tries except the British Empire, Egypt, and. those 
_in the Western Hemisphere, including iceland 
Band Greenland. 


a 
z. 
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—Congress gave the President authority to regulate 
or prohibit the movement into or toa of the 
country of both citizens and aliens. 

June 21—Germany declared war against Soviet 
Russia. The proclamation, by Chancellor Hitler, 
was radioed to the people of the Reich and the 
Test of the world at 5:30 A. M. June 22 (Berlin 
time) by Propaganda Minister Goebbels. Declar- 
ing that ‘‘we’’ (the Germans) ‘‘are neither Eng- 
lishmen nor Jews,’’ the Chancellor said: ‘‘the 
task is to safeguard Europe and thus save all. I 
have therefore today decided to give the fate of 
the German people and the Reich and of Europe 
again into the hands of our soldiers.’’ 

—The actual declaration of war was issued almost 
simultaneously by the German Foreign Minister, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. It had been communi- 
cated to the Ambassador of the Soviet Union at ° 
Berlin, who was thereby told that ‘‘in view of the 
threatening of the German frontiers by the 
armies of Russia, Germany has taken military 
measures of defense.” 

—Marching with the forces of Germany are also 
the troops of Finland and Rumania. 

—Moscow, a little while after the war declaration, 
announced that Russia and Britain were now “‘in 
full accord.’’ 

—Constant duplicity, seizure of Lithuania, Estonia — 
and Bukowina, border attacks on Germany and 
a secret British alliance were cited as among the 
Soviet’s war provocations. 

—French troops evacuated Damascus which was 
occupied by British forces. 

—The United States told Italy to close its con- 
sulates in this country by July 15. 

June 22—An official Rome announcement said: 
“The Italian government has informed the Soviet 
Ambassador that from 5:30 A. M. of June 22 Italy 
considers herself in a state of war against the 
Union of Russian Soviet States.’’ 

—tTurkey proclaimed its neutrality. It has non- 
aggression pacts with Germany and Russia. 

—Slovakia severed relations with Russia. 

—The only Berlin communiaue said: ‘‘Since the 
early morning hours hostilities have been taking 
place along the Soviet-Russian frontier. An at- 
tempt of the enemy to fly into East Prussia was 
repulsed with heavy losses. German pursuit 
pilots shot down many Red battle planes.” 

—In Finland, Soviet planes bombed coastal defense 
works at Alskar, and dropped bombs on Finnish 
ships at the Turku Archipelago (Aabo) in the 
Gulf of Bothnia. German planes raided Sebas- 
Sopels Kiev, Zhitomir, Kaunas, Odessa and 

nsk. : 

—Russia proclaimed martial law in border areas 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea, including the 
newly Sovietized Baltic States and the Leningrad 
area. The government announced it had called 
up army classes from 1905 to 1918 inclusive. Rules 
for chemical and air raid defense were broadcast 
and a complete blackout was ordered for the 
capital and Moscow Province. 

June 23—German troops invading Russia occupied 
Kolno, Lomza and the citadel of Brest-Litovsk 
on the Bug River. Their soldiers were using 
flame-throwers, Berlin said. Russian planes 
raided places in East Prussia and Russian forces 
attempting to seize Koenigsberg were repulsed. 
Insterburz and Tilsit were machine-gunned. The 
German Air Force began the invasion of Russia 
by bombing airfields, hangars, barracks and 
bridges along the west shoreline of retreat, and 
Tailway junctions and stations, troop and motor- 
ized columns advancing toward the front and 
artillery positions. These air raids continue. Ger- 
man-Rumanian forces entered Bessarabia. In’ 
the Baltic and Black Seas warfare was active. 
The campaign in the east is being directed by 
four German Field Marshals, Siegmund Wilhelm 
List, Fedor von Bock, Walther von Reichenau 
and Gerd von Rundstedt. 

—The United States banned departure of Italian 
Nationals from this country. 

—Hungary broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union it was officially announced. 

—Arrival of Capt: James Roosevelt in Washington 
ended his military observation tour around the 
world for his father, the President. 

—In Madrid, a crowd smashed windows of the 
British Embassy. There were Falangist parades 
in Barcelona and other Spanish cities. 

June 24—President Roosevelt announced the United 

_ States would give all the aid it possibly can to 
Russia. The Treasury Department issued a gen- 
eral license releasing $39,000,000 of Russian assets 
which had been frozen on June 14 under an 
executive order. This sum includes cash, securi- 
ties, real property and other negotiable instru- 
ments, belonging to Russia and its nationals. In 
London, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden_told 
the House of Commons that the Soviet Union 
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had accepted Great Britain’s offer to send mili-. 


tary and economic missions to Russia to “‘co- 
ordinate our efforts in what is now beyond doubt 
the common task—the defeat of Germany, 
—The German Catholic episcopate sent to all 
dioceses a message describing the war against 
Russia as.a battle for Christianity all over the 
world. The clergy was directed to point out in 
sermons that Christianity had been subjected to 
terrible persecution in Bolshevist Russia. | 
—Italy ruled that Americans must have exit visas 
to leave that country. ‘ 
—Soviet planes bombed Constanta, Sulina, Danzig, 
Koenigsberg, Lublin and Warsaw. Ankara re-- 
ported that German land forces had penetrated 
the Ukraine 120 miles, and had oc@upied Chisinau 
(Kishinev), capital of Bessarabia, 40 miles east 
of the Prut River; Bolgrad, 25 miles northeast of 
Galatz, Rumania, and Cernauti, near the Ru- 
manian-Russian border. 
—Russia accepted the British offer of aid. 
—Germany put ‘‘freezing’’ restrictions on American 


funds. 

June 25—The only German High Command com- 
munique on Russia said: ‘‘In the east, fights of 
the army, air force and navy against Soviet 
armed forces take such a farvorable course that 
great successes are to be expected,’’ The Russian 
communique said the German and Soviet forces 
were in combat in Lithuania, Poland, Bessarabia 
and Finland. The Finns were on the defensive. 
Rumanians were fighting as a part of the German 
forces. The area around Hanko the base which 
the Russians got from Finland in the peace 
settlement of March, 1940, was the scene of 
violent air raids all day. Russian planes also 
raided nearby islands. - 

—Sweden announced that permission had been 
granted for one division of German troops (about 
eed cross Swedish territory from Norway to 

‘inland. 

—The U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board zoned the air 
to ‘facilitate the movement of military aircraft 
as well as to provide greater safety on the air- 
ways in the face of the enormous increase in civil 
and military air traffic now taking place.” The 
air space above 17,000 feet was designated for 
military operations. 

June 26—In Russian-held Poland, German forces 
got through the Soviet defenses on the Niemen 
River above its junction with the Neris (Wilja) 
River and were within 50 miles of Minsk, capital 
of White Russia. There it is stated, Stalin’s 
generals have massed 632,000 men for a major 
defensive stand. The troops were said to in- 
clude infantry divisions totaling 500,000 men, 10 
cavalry divisions of 73,000 men, 14 tank brigades 
of 49,000 men and 3 air divisions of 10,500 men. 

—Germany announced that its auxiliary cruiser 
Pinguin had been sunk in a fight with the British 
cruiser Cornwall in the Indian Ocean. The 
commander, Captain Krueder, and most of the 
crew were reported to have been lost. In raiding 
over the Atlantic and Indian Oceans the Pinguin 
was credited by Nazi authorities with having 
sunk more than 140,000 tons of enemy merchant 
shipping and having taken as prizes another 60,- 
000 tons, which had already arrived in German 
harbors under prize crews. 

—Finland entered the war against Russia. 

June 27—‘‘There is a state of war between Hungary 
and the Soviet Union because of the aerial at- 
tacks,’’ the Hungarian Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. Ladislaus de Bardossy, declared in the 
House of Deputies, in Budapest. This was after 
Russian planes had raided Talabor, and Kosice, 
where 20 persons were killed. There were repri- 
sal attacks by Hungarian bombers. 


* —Further retirement of the Russian forces amid 


a 


violent combat toward Minsk was along the 
northern limits of the German salient stretching 
from Shavli in Lithuania to Vilna and thence 
southward to Baranovichi in Poland. 

—In Finland, Russian planes attacked the port of 
Aaba, destroyed 100 buildings and killed many 
persons, 

—In Rumania, Russian planes bombed Bucharest, 
Polesti, Constanta, and Jassy. Constanta was 
shelled by Russian warships. 

—Denmark severed diplomatic relations with Rus- 


. Sia. 

~—British planes raked the French “inyasion 
coast’’ from Boulogne to Calais; German airmen 
attacked shipping in the Thames Estuary’ and 
German cannon on the French coast destroyed, 
it was said, British mérchant convoys in the 
Channel. ‘pat: 

June 28—The Germans fought the Russians in 
major a Gated in the Lwow and Bialystok 
regions, in 
on Minsk. A heavy battle also was in progress 
in the Luck sector of the Russian-held area in 


e Soviet Union, in the German drive | 


Poland. The Russians said that the front stretch- 
ing from Przemysl to the Black Sea had n 
the scene of frequent thrusts by which the Ger- 
mans were attempting to force the Pruth River © 
and the Carpathian line into the Stanisslawow 
Province. German troops were driving from 
Northern Finland against Murmansk and along 
the Karelian Isthmus toward Leningrad. 

June 29—In what the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation announced as the greatest spy roundup ~ 
since the World War, J. Edgar Hoover, the Di- 
rector, made public the names of 29 persons— - 
22 of them natives of Germany— who had been | 
arrested charged with conspiring to yiolate the - 
provisions of the espionage act of June, 1917, . 
which makes it a crime to transmit unlawfully © 
information affecting national defense and to 
utilize that information to the injury of the 
United States or to the advantage of a foreign 
power. Of the prisoners, 18 were seized in the 
Port of New York, four in New Jersey and one = 
each in Michigan and Wisconsin. Some were + 
working in defense plants, others on American | 


ships. 

—Albania declared war on Russia. 

—A Berlin communique—one of 12—said that Ger- 
man forces had occupied Minsk and had marched 
on beyond, on the way to Moscow; with other ~ 
German troops headed for Kiev, to the south- - 
east, with the Black Sea as their objective. Other ~ 
and summarizing communiques, stated that Ger- 
man troops had launched a push extending | 
through Lithuania, part of Latvia and most of ¢ 
Sovietized Poland, and had captured Grodno, 
Brest-Litovsk, Lwow and Dubno, in Poland; 
Vilna and Kaunas in Lithuania, and Dvinsk in 
Latvia. The German radio said Luck had been 

staken. Several sea victories also were claimed. 

a eta, Lord Beaverbrook became Minister © 

upply, 

—Induction of 900,000 men into the United States 

- Army in the year beginning July 1, 1941, was } 
authorized by an Executive Order. 

June 30—On his return from Paris to Vichy, the * 
French Vice Premier, Jean Darlan, personally * 
notified the Soviet Ambassador, Alex. E. Bogo- - 
moloy, to quit the country. The French Ambas- - 
sador_to Russia, Gaston Bergery, was recalled | 
from Moscow. The Vichy Finance Ministry froze » 
all Russian assets. A general roundup and in- - 
ternment of Russians in both the occupied and |! 
the free zones of France was begun. The reason + 

i 


given was that Soviet diplomatic and consular 
agents in France “‘have been carrying on action 
prejudicial to public order and the security of 
she stale. 3 

—Russia form a Defense Committee of five to } 
take over all authority of the State, with Joseph | 
Stalin as chairman and Foreign Commissar Vya~ - 
cheslaff M. Molotoy assistant chairman. The + 
other members are MarshakFKlementy E. Voroshi- - 
lov, chairman of the Defense Council; L 


Beria, Commissar for State Security, and Georgi | 
M. Malenkov, Secretary General of the Central 1 
Committee of the Communist Party. The decree = 
said: “All citizens party organizations and | 
communal institutions will have to carry out t 
the orders of the committee in full obedience.” ° 

—German and Hungarian forces, advancing in } 
Galicia, took the city of Lwow (Lemberg) in : 
Southern Poland (which the Germans took in | 
Sept., 1939 and handed over to the Russians). . 
Libau, a Latvian port, fell into Germany’s posses- - 
sion, In the Ukraine region in Russia, German } 
ayoed Rumanian forces are jointly making an inva - 

—In June, it was announced later 
steamer, Refah, was torpedoed off tpe Turkish 
coast with a Turkish naval mission aboard: of 
the 201 persons aboard 28 survived. a 


1941—JULY 


July 1—A communique from Ch ; 
headquarters, in the field, said: Boewoun ane 
Carpathians and the Pinsk swamps units of the 
German Army, fighting in co-operation with 
Slovakian troops, succeeded in carrying forward 
puree of fee Seige ot ystee ‘sides of Lwow.’’ 

— isk ase on Tuckers 
was put in commission, ers Island, Bermuda, 

oa tussians bom! onstanta from th A 

rae eae reported capture of Riga, pital 

—China severed relations with Italy anc ) 

July 2—Soviet Premier Joseph V. Stalin in eros 
broadcast, told all Russia that German armies 
Lithuania’ most of Catv, the Westesn Sate Of 

uania, most of Latvia, the Western 
White Russia and the Ukraine. —- 

—A German communique said that in the encircle- 

ment of the Bialystok ‘‘trap’’ a large part of the 


’ 


* 


ab 
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Russian troops in that area was destroyed: 
100,000 prisoners were taken, with 400 armored 
cars, 300 pieces of artillery and much other 
booty, including four armored trains. The “‘trap”’ 
is a triangle formed roughly by Minsk, Bialystok 
snip Yn 
uly 3—What the Germans called the 10-day battle 
of Bialystok ended with an official Berlin an- 
houncement that the Russian forces were in 
retreat along the entire line, two of the Russian 
armies were trapped between Bialystok and 
Minsk, which has yielded 100,000 prisoners. Snow 
is falling in the Lwow sector. Rumanian troops 
joined in the German attack later and the 
combined forces have advanced from Northern 
Moldavia and have crossed the Pruth River. 
—The High Command in its first com- 
munique of the war announced that German and 
Finnish troops had occupied the Aaland Islands. 
Russian planes raided Helsinki and the Hangoe 
airdome, 90 miles to the west. 
—In Syria the French garrison at Tadmur sur- 
- rendered to the British. 
_ —Russians continued their withdrawal to the Stalin 
Line of blockhouses, 20 miles deep. They said 
they had killed, wounded or captured 700,000 
Germans in the Minsk area. The Germans said 
20,000 Russians had surrendered. 
-—Pietro Gazzera, Supreme Commander of the re- 
maining Italian forces under arms in Ethiopia, 
Surrendered with all the forces operating in 
Galla Sidamo Province. 
5—German front units in Russia, advancing 
at an average, they said, of 25 miles a day, were 
in contact with the main Stalin Line on the 
Dnieper River in the region of Orsha, 300 miles 
__ southwest of Moscow. 
- July 6—A lull in fighting marked British conversa- 
' tions with Lebanese and Syrian leaders looking 
toward armistice negotiations with the Vichy 
government of France. 


and elsewhere there was resistance, the com- 
muniques said. Their prisoners, Berlin stated, 
had been increased to 300,000 by 52,000 surrenders 
in the Minsk area. The city of Smolensk was 
_ bombed by German planes. 

July 7—President Roosevelt informed Congress that 
_ the United States had occupied Iceland by agree- 
ment with the Danish government. He had acted, 
he explained, because of ‘‘1, the threat against 
Greenland and the northern portion of the North 
American Continent, including the islands which 
lie off it; 2, The threat against all shipping in 
the North Atlantic; 3, The threat against the 
steady flow of munitions to Britain, which is a 
Matter of broad policy clearly approved by the 
- Congress.’’ 

—The President added that he had guaranteed to 
the Iceland Premier, Hermann Jonasson, that 
the sovereignty of the Island would be respected 
and defended, and that the United States would 
withdraw on the close of the war in_ Europe. 
Congress also was informed that the President 
had put ‘‘substantial’’ armed forces on Trinidad, 
near the Panama Canal, and on British Guiana. 
The Canadian Prime Minister, W. L. MacKenzie 
King announced that all Canadian troops had 
_ been moved from Iceland and that Canadians had 

built roads and established bases making ready 
for the occupation by U. S. forces. 

—In Russia, German-Rumanian troops captured 
Cernauti, capital of Sovietized Bukovina, and 
Yeached upper stretches of the Dniester River. 
“July 9—In the Bessarabian area, Russian forces 
revented the German and Rumanian troops 
Tom advancing beyond the Pruth River and also, 
Moscow said, hindered their plans to reach the 
Dniester River. The German drive toward Lenin- 
grad from the south has not moved beyond 


miles in Galicia. 

In the north, on the Murmansk coast, united 

Finnish-German forces are advancing from Pet- 

samo; on the east front they took five towns, 

—including Pepola; further south they got Salla, 
and drove the Russians back from Enso. Hel- 
sinki is bombed daily by Russian planes. Moscow 
said the G ns still were being stailed in the 
drives toward Leningrad, Moscow and the 
Ukraine. Berlin reported Axis forces had cap- 
tured Wiljandi and Paernu, on the route toward 
Tallinn, Estonia, and that the drive toward 
Leningrad was progressing after the taking of 
' Ostrov. 

—France (Vichy) asked Britain for an armistice in 


a. rf 
: 10—A German High Command communique 
said the Reich troops on the Russian fronts were 


“progressing relentlessly,’ without mentioning 
any place names. 

—Fighting continued in Syria. 

—British planes raided Naples and Syracuse, 
Aachen, Havre, Lille and Cherbourg. German 
planes bombed Hull, Folkestone, Great Yarmouth 
and Middlesborough. They sank, it was said, five 
Merchant ships in a convoy at the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel. 

July 11—Secretary Knox told the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee that there had been no shooting 
of any kind by United States ships, but that on 
one occasion an American destroyer had dropped 
@ depth bomb when its detecting instruments 
indicated the nearness of a submarine as the 
destroyer was picking up survivors from a sunken 
British vessel in semi-darkness. 

—The Russian armies were put under command 
of Marshals K. E. Voroshilov, S. K. Timoshenko 
and Semyon Budenny. 

July 12—The German High Command reported its 
forces had broken the Stalin Line at “‘all decisive 
points’’ in their drives toward Leningrad, Moscow 
and Kiev, The German Army pushed through 
in the central area to a point 125 miles beyond 
Minsk, about 50 miles from Smolensk, a com- 
munications center. Hungarian troops and mo- 
tor units were pursuing Red Army defenders 
east of Zbruez the river, which once was the 
border between Galicia and the Russian Ukraine. 
Ans pa raided Leningrad; also the Suez 

anal. 

—Pending an armistice fighting in Syria was sus- 
pended. The armistice was signed July 14, at 
Acre. Under its terms Syria and the Lebanon 
will be occupied by the Allies. France, on July 
15, gave up her 21 years of rule and turned the 
mandate over to British and Free French armies 
of occupation. 

—Russia and Britain signed, at Moscow, a mutual 
assistance treaty. 

July 13—The Russian communique reported 
“‘major violent fighting’ in Pasko, Vitebsk and 
Novograd areas. The German communiaque said 
Vitebsk was taken on July 11. 
at the gates of Kiev and ‘‘German-Rumanian 
armies advancing from Moldavia have thrown the 
enemy back along a wide front to and across the 
Dniester River. Operating from Galicia, German, 
Slovak and Hungarian troops are pursuing the 
enemy.”’ 

—German planes, Berlin said, sank two freighters 
(12,000 tons) in the Suez Canal roadstead. 

—British planes flew through thunder storms and 
attacked Bremen. 

—The Italian Government put all American busi- 
ness in Italy under the control of Italian officials. 

July 14—Russians announced they had sunk, July 
12, in the Baltic, 13 German troopships, two de- 
stroyers, a barge load of tanks and had_ set 
fire to 13 other troopships. The Finnish High 
Command reported Finnish troops had smashed 
through Russian. fortifications on the Karelian 
Isthmus north of Leningrad and had ‘‘driven well 
into Soviet territory.’’ Berlin said that ‘‘break- 
through operations on the Eastern front continue 
on schedule.’’ 

July 15—‘‘In the second phase of the invasion of 
Russia, now seven days old, German armies have 
penetrated, in some places part and in some 
places all, of the Stalin Line of defenses which 
are 20 to 30 miles wide. They are nearing Kiev 
on the south. The have crossed the Dnieper 
River at several points in the center and they 
have pushed beyond Pskov on the road to Lenin- 
grad in the north.”’ ‘‘Fierce battles are continuing 
in the Pskov-Porkhov, Vitebsk and Novograd- 
Volynsk sectors,’’ a Russian communique said. 
The Germans, Berlin said, has crossed the Luga 
river, which along most of its course is 60 to 80 
miles.southwest of Leningrad. 

—Soviet Government services are packing up and 
leaving Moscow. 7 

—German and Italian consular officials departed 
from New York,and other United States posts, 
and United States diplomatic attaches left Rome, 
Berlin and other Axis posts, pursuant to the 
mutual-reprisal evacuation deadline date. The 
Germans and Italians were bound for Lisbon. 

July 16—A German communique, dated from 
Chancellor Hitler’s headquarters on the Russian 
front, said; ‘‘In the east operations are pro- 
ceeding favorably. In several places desperate 
Soviet counter-attacks have been repulsed with 
bloody losses for the enemy. In the fight against 
Great Britain the air force damaged two 
merchantmen east of Newcastle. Fighting planes 
bombed the port facilities at Margate.” 
reported that Germany’s armored troops had 
reached the Smolensk area, 90 miles east of Vi- 
tebsk and 230 niiles from Moscow. 


Axis troops were | 


big | 
Moscow . 


* 


_ July 20—Berlin advices said the Russian central 
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—Moscow’s 4,200,000 residents were rationed as to 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods. 

—The second cabinet of Bre Konoye in Japan 
Tesigned, after a year’s tenure. é 

beter) Sir Henry Maitland Wilson arrived in 
Beirut, Syria, and Australian units of the British 
forces completed the occupation of the north cape 

* and the mountain hinterland. With Wilson was 
Gen, Georges Catroux, commander of the Free 
French troops. cS 3 

July 17—In Russia the political commissars who 
were shelved in August, 1940, after the war with 
Finland, were restored and renamed war com- 
missars, 

—Rationing of shoes, foods and manufactured pro- 
ducts was extended to Leningrad. 

—The Germans announced capture of Smolensk, 
230 miles west of Moscow. They also reported 
occupation of Polotsk and Kishinev (Chisinau) 
adding that a ‘‘tremendous struggle’ was still 
in progress, with 9,000,000 soldiers involved, with 
“oreat successes in the making.” _ 

—President Roosevelt, by prociamation, banned 
United States trading with 1,800 firms and per- 
sons in Latin America deemed to have been acting 
for the benefit of Germany or Italy. 

—Harry L. Hopkins, who had flown unannounced 
to England, attended a»meeting of the British 
War Cabinet. i 

July 18—The German communique said that Reich 
forces had been in possession of Smolensk since 
July 16 despite Russian counter attacks and had 

- pushed on toward Moscow, 

—The Finns announced they had captured the 
town of Vaertsilae, 28 miles north of Lake Lado- 


ga. 

—President Roosevelt stated that the Navy had 
orders to keep the sea lanes open between the 
United States and Iceland, as well as other out- 
lying American garrisons, against attack or 
threat of attack. : 

July 19—Berlin announced that Reich _ troops, 
which had captured Smolensk, had fought their 
way to within less than 200 miles of Moscow 
and were still advancing. Berlin said also that 
in some sectors German forces had left the 
Stalin Line more than 60 miles behind them. 

—Premier Stalin took over the post of Defense 
Commissar in Russia. 

—Germany and Switzerland signed a mutual com- 
mercial agreement. 

—The Bolivian Government proclaimed a nation- 
wide state of seige, began arresting pro-German 
propagandists, and declared the German Min- 
ister, Ernst Wendler, an undesirable. 


army, retreating from Smolensk toward Moscow 
along the main invasion route followed by Napo- 
leon 129 years ago, was being snared in a series 
of pockets. In Moscow, the Red Army command 
said the German drives had been stalled in 
violent battles, and that a Russian counter- 
assault had recaptured,an important city ‘‘with 
the initial S’’ in a rout of Nazi forces. In Bes- 
sarabia the Germans advanced from Chisinau 
toward Odessa, on the Black Sea. : 

July 21—All shipping agencies have been notified 
of an order by Panama Canal authorities re- 
stricting or prohibiting transit of merchant ship- 
ping ‘‘for the time being’ to permit urgent 
repairs. The immediate effect was to block 
passage of a number of waiting Japanese ships. 

—U. S. troops reached British Guiana to garrison 
the two American defense bases—a patrol plane 
and squadron base with aerodrome on the bank 
of the River Demerara, 25 miles up; a seaplane 
base near Suddie on the west bank of the mouth 
of the: River Essequibo, 1,500 air miles east of 
the Panama Canal. 

—A Russian communique said heavy fighting was 
in progress in the areas around Polotsk, Nevel, 
Smolensk and Novograd Volynsk. Stalin added 
four new Vice-Commissars of Defense to his staff. 
His son, Jacob, was reported by Berlin to have 
been captured, July 16, near Liozno, Russia. 

July 22—The Germans developed a new drive 
toward Leningrad, northeast of that city, along 
the Pskov-Porkhov line, Combined German-Fin- 
nish forces assaulted Russian positions in the 
neighborhood of Petrozavodsk, on Lake Onega, 
which is 140 miles inside Russia from the Finnish 
frontier. Scores were killed in Moscow by a Ger- 
man air raid, which Berlin said was in reprisal 
for ‘‘Bolshevist’’ plane attacks on Bucharest and 
Helsinki. There now are daily air attacks on the 
Suez Canal or its approaches. 

—Japan imposed radio and cable censorship. 


'-—The United States Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


authorized a loan of $425,000,000 to Great Britain, 
with the approval of President Roosevelt. Au- 
thority was granted by Congress for providing 


/ 
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the British dollar exchange without selling their 
securities and investments at forced sale. Pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be used to pay for war 
materials contracted for in this country before 
the lease-lend act and will be made available at 
the approximate rate of $100,000,000 a month. 

Collateral is provided mainly by British-owned 

American securities and capital stock of British- 

owned U. S-» insurance companies valued at over 

$500,000,000. : 

July 23—The official communique from Hitler's 
field headquarters said: ‘‘In the Ukraine, Ger- 

\ man, Rumanian, Hungarian and Slovak troops 
continued the pursuit untiringly. On other parts 
of the eastern front enveloping and annihilation 
of small and big Soviet groups continue. In the 
course of attempts to break the ring and help in- 
close troops the enemy everywhere suffered extra- 
ordinarily sanguinary losses.’’ 

—The Russian’ communique said stubborn battles 
were waged against the enemy in the directions 
of Polotsk-Nevel, Smolensk and Zhitomir, and on 
the Bessarabian sector of the front. 

—The Finns are pursuing retreating Russian forces 
through the woods in Viena Province. The road, 
they report, is hardly more than a lumber trail; 
it is thitkly mined. In some places there is an 
explosive buried in nearly every square yard for 
stretches of as much as four miles. These mines, 
unearthed by Finnish engineers, are piled at the 
roadsides, while stakes mark those not yet dug 


. out 

July 24—The British Government ordered registra- 
tion of 3,000,000 more men and women for the 
armed forces or for war work. 

—In the Channel and nearby coast raids, the 
British planes are encountering heavier enemy 
air resistance, and it has come to light that the 
German battleship, Scharnhorst, has left Brest 
arid is at La Pallice. 

—The German communique said that the opera- 
tions of their armed forces and of their allies 
“‘are taking their planned course on the entire 
east front in spite of difficult roads and strong 
local resistance.’” The Russian war bulletin said 
that ‘‘stubborn fighting continued in the Pork- 
hoy, Polotsk-Nevel, Smolensk and Zhitomir direc- 
tions. There were no major activities on other 
sectors of the front.”’ 5 w 

—At Lisbon, German consular officials and their 
families from the United States were formally 
exchanged for Americans similarly ordered out 
of Germany and German-occupied territory; 248 
Americans were exchanged for 200 Germans. 

July 25—The French Foreign Ministry announced 
@ joint arrangement with Japan by which accord | 
will fix the details of Franco-Japanese coopera- 
tion in Indo-China. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced he had issued an executive order freez- 
ing Japanese assets in the United States and 
added that at the request of Generalissimo 
Chian Kai-shek, and to help the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, he had extended the freezing control to — 
Chinese assets in the United States. Britain and 
Canada followed suit. 

July 26—Japan ordered freezing of all United States 
and British funds. The Tokio Stock Exchange 
and the Yokohama Silk Exchange closed; United 


States defense agencies froze all stocks of raw | 


silk, limited its 
trading in silk 
and announced a ceiling on silk prices. Britain 
denounced its commercial treaties with Japan 
and those of Japan with Burma and India. i 

—President Roosevelt placed the Philippine army | 
and navy under United States Military and Naval- 
command. Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, former 
Chief of Staff, who has trained the Philippines’ 
forces for six years, was recalled to active service 
to take command of the American Army in the 
islands and the entire Filipino militia. 

July 27—A German “‘spearhead’’ pushing its way 
through Russian defense lines, was reported to 
be within 43 miles of Leningrad. Heavy fighting 
continued in the Prevel, Smolensk and Zhitomir 
areas. The Finnish communique said that all 
the territory that was ceded to Russia 16 months 
ago had been recaptured. 

resis ee a heavy German air 
attack since May when Rudolf H _ 
chuted to earth in Scotland. SS ene . 

July 28—The Berlin communique said: ‘The battle — 
of Smolensk is drawing to a successful conclusion. 
All Bolshevist attempts to prevent annihilation 
of encircled Soviet units were nipped in the bud. 
In the Ukraine allied troops continued in pursuit 
of the enemy in spite of bad roads. On the Fin- 
nish front German and Finnish troops, in the 
face of tough enemy resistance, are gaining fur- 
ther ground,’”” The Russian communique said: 

“Our troops continued to fight in the direction of 

4 


rocessing, sought suspension of 


My 


‘ 
J 


a 


utures on commodity exchanges _ 


‘ China, by agr 
_ —In the United 
a 


Aug. 1—Moscow noted that ‘‘fighting continued in 


 —Germany Kestoeue to Poland all of the land that 

_ _British destroyers raided. the roadsted of Alghero 

‘Aug. 2—‘‘Fighting continued in the direction of 
Navel, 
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Smolensk and Zhitomir. The enemy offensive in 
these tions is breaking against the firmness 
and stubbornness of our troops. In some places 
Our troops have passed to energetic counter-at- 
tacks and inflicted heavy losses on the enemy.” 
—The Netherlands East Indies froze Japanese trade 
and assets. Japan reciprocated. Finland broke 
off relations with Britain. - 
—Japan has begun occupation of air bases in Indo- 
eement with Vichy. 


names, there was no intention to concentrate on 
soldiers. Mr. Stimson on July 29 apologized. 

July 29—The Russian communique said: “Our 
troops engaged the enemy in the directions of 
Novorzhevy, Nevel, Smolensk and Zhitomir. There 
Was particularly heavy fighting in the Smolensk 
direction, where our units detrenched the enemy 
from their positions with a succession of counter- 
attacks. The enemy suffered heavy losses.”’ The 
German communique said: ‘Rumanian troops 
have reached the region of the Dniester estuary. 
Bessarabia thus is completely liberated from 
the enemy. Operations in the Ukraine continued 
steadily. _The enemy’s power groups, which were 
Overrun in the course of our break-through of the 
Stalin Line in the direction of Smolensk, now 
have been virtually wiped out. The last encircle- 
Ment east of Smolensk is facing destruction.’’ 

July 30--The Russian war communique said: “Our 
troops continued fighting the enemy in the No- 
vorzhev-Nevel directions and especially stubborn- 
ly in the Smolensk and Zhitomir directions. In 
Other directions and sectors of the front, no 
important engagements took place.’” The Ger- 
man communique said: ‘“‘Renewed attempts by 
the opponent to liberate his forces encircled east 
of Smolensk by means of relief attacks have been 
repulsed. The enemy has suffered severe losses. 
On other parts of the eastern front operations 
continued according to plan.” 

—British planes bombed the Finnish Arctic port of 
Petsamo. 

—Harry L. Hopkins flew from London to Moscow, 
and received from Premier Josef Stalin a per- 
sonal note for President Roosevelt. 

—Russia signed a pact (in London) with the 
Polish Government-in-exile, restoring to Poland 
the areas taken by Russia in 1939. 

—The United States officially recognized the Provi- 
sional Government of Czecho-Slovakia in Great 
mee under the Presidency of Dr. Eduard 

enes. 

July 31—The Russian communique said: ‘Our 
troops continued fighting in the directions of 
Porkhoy, Novorzhev, Smolensk and Zhitomir. No 
major operations took place in other sectors of 
the front. Especially stubborn fighting developed 
in the Smolensk direction, where our troops by 
counter-attacks threw back the enemy with 
heavy losses. We captured prisoners and booty.” 
The German communique said: ‘‘During opera- 
tions in pursuit of defeated Russian armies in the 
Ukraine, German forces made a deep thrust into 
the enemy retreat movement. Encirclement of 
the enemy east of Smolensk was further tight- 
ened. Units fighting in Estonia threw the op- 
ponent back to the north.”’ 

—Italy’s expeditionary corps has reached the east- 
sie front to fight with the Germans against Rus- 
Sia. 

—Vice-President Wallace was made head of the 
new Economic Defense Board. 
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the directions of Novorzhev, Smolensk and 
Zhitomir’’ and there was no major engagement 
elsewhere. The Berlin communiue said ‘‘battles 
on the East Front continue to develop in our 
favor.’’ The official German news agency 
-(D.N.B.) announced 35,000 Russian prisoners and 
‘205 cannon had been taken in the Smolensk 
- sector. 


~ had been under Russian rule by the 1939 treaty. 
‘and the harbor at Porto Conte in Sardinia. 
Smolensk and Zhitomir. No major en- 


ements took place,’’ the Russian communique 
make The Meenas communique said: ‘‘In the 


said. 
raine, German speed units thrust d r into 
Seip enemy's retreat movement. Another. great 


destructive battle is under way in the region 250 
milometers (155 miles) south of Kiev. Soviet 
Givisions trapped east of Smolensk are being 
further hemmed in.”’ 

Aug. 3—President Roosevelt left New London, 
Conn., on the warship Potomac, on an officially- 
described private cruise at sea. At about the 
Same time Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and American Observer Harry L. Hopkins, an 
emissary of Mr. Roosevelt, vanished from Lon- 
don. Movements of the President’s squadron, or 
any accounts of their whereabouts, were kept 
from publication until Aug. 14, when an official 
statement in Washington said Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill and their aides had ‘‘met at sea’’ 
and had agreed on a joint declaration of their 
mutual aims toward a “better future for the 
world.’ The statement set forth eight steps to 
that end. 

—The Russian communique said ‘‘our troops con- 
tinued fighting the enemy in the Smolensk, 
Korosten and Byelaya Tserkov directions, and on 
the Estonian sectcr of the front.” The German 
communique said: ‘‘In the destruction of the 
enemy west of Lake Peipus, about 10,000 prisoners 
were taken and also many tanks, cannon and 
other war materials.’’ A pincer movement against 
Kiev was developed. 

—Merchant convoys in the Atlantic and in_the 
Baltic and Mediterranean suffered losses in daily 
plane and submarine attacks and there were the 
usual air raids on British, German and Channel 
ports and cities, including Berlin and Moscow. 

—The Eastern United States seaboard passed under 
a daily 7 P.M. to 7 A.M. ban on sales of gasoline 
to motorists. 

Aug. 4—The Russian communique said: ‘Our 
troops continued to fight the enemy in the 
Smolensk, Korosten and Byelaya Tserkoy di- 
rections and on the Estonian sector of the front.” 
The German communique said: “‘In encircling 
operations in the Ukraine, German speed troops 
and Hungarian units cut off vital railroad con- 
nections of the enemy. The bulk of Soviet armed 
forces trapped east of Smolensk has now been 
destroyed. The remainder is facing dissolution.’’ 

—The U. S. Department of State formally notified 
Russia that the latter would receive ‘‘all economic . 
assistance practicable.’’ } 

—The Finns reported that ‘‘an encircled enemy © 
(Russian) unit north of Lake Ladoga, of which 
200 men were found dead, was destroyed.’’ 

—Rome said an Italian torpedo boat rammed and : 
sank the British submarine Cachalot and picked 
up 91 survivors. 

ray a shipping to the U. S. has been sus- 

ended. : 

The Russians reported they shot down 53 German J 
airplanes and lost 21 of their own in one day. 

Aug. 5—The German communique said: ‘In the 
Ukraine, breakout attempts of the enemy forces 
encircled in a limited area were repulsed. Units 
of the opponent were annihilated. In a widening 
break through the region 62 miles southwest of 
Smolensk a new enemy power party was partly 
annihilated and partly encircled in a surprise 
thrust. In Estonia the town of Tapa was taken,” 
The Russian bulletin said: ‘‘Our troops continued 
fighting against the enemy in the directions of 
Smolensk, Koresten, Byelaya Tserkov and on 
the Estonian sector of the front.” 

—British air forces are busy in offense and defense 
operations in the Suez area, and in East Africa, 
the Baltic Sea and the North Atlantic. 

—Large numbers of British reinforcements, in- ; 
cluding Indian troops, air, land and naval per- 
sonnel, have arrived at Singapore. 2 

Aug. 6—Adolf Hitler’s headquarters announced 
that the army group of Field Marshal Gen. von 
Bock had “victoriously concluded’”’ the almost 
month-long ‘‘great Battle of Smolensk,’’ and, in 
the Russian campaign to date had taken 895,000 
prisoners, 13,145 tanks, 10,388 pieces of artillery, 
9,082 airplanes (destroyed or captured). After a 
detailed review of the anti-Bolshevik campaign 
the Chancellor announced the ‘‘beginning of new 
operations.”’ The official German news agency in 
Berlin estimated the Russian dead at 3,000,000. 

The High Command said the Germans bad 
broken through the Stalin line at three ‘‘de- 
cisive’’ points—south. of the Pinsk marshes in 
the direction .of Kiev;, in the direction of 
Smolensk on the Moscow front, and south of 
Lake Peipus toward Leningrad. iz 

—The Russian communique said: “Our troops 
fought stubbornly against the enemy in Kaeki- 
‘salmi, Smolensk and Byelaya Tserkov directions 
and in the Estonian sector of the front. 

Aug. i—At Moscow the Soviet Information Bureau 

announced that the actual results of the war 

with Russia were: Casualties—German, 1,500,000; 

Russian, 600,000. Tanks destroyed—German, 
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6,000; Russian; 5,000. Airplanes destroyed— 
German, 6,000; Russian, 4,000. Guns destroyed— 
German, 8,000; Russian, 7,000. 

—The Russian communique said: ‘‘Our troops 
fought the enemy in the Kaekisalmi, Kholm, 
Smolensk and Byelaya Tserkov directions. 5 

—The German communique reiterated that Hitler’s 
forces captured Smolensk on July 16 by a motorized 
infantry division in ‘‘hand-to-hand fighting and 
Sher erie against continuous, furious enemy 
attacks.’’ 

Aug. 8—Commons was Officially informed that 
British Imperial forces left behind 25,680 _pris- 
oners_ and dead in the evacuations of Greece 
and Crete. This included Australian and New 
Zealand forces and those from the United 
Kingdom. Of the total British strength in Greece 
at the German attack—57,757 officers and men— 
44,865 were evacuated. When the Germans at- 
tacked Crete the British strength there was 
27,550 and of these 14,580 were taken safely away. 

—Commons was told, also, that the White Star 
ocean liner, Georgic, had been ‘‘damaged by 
enemy action.’’ = Y : 

—The German communique said: ‘‘In the Ukraine 
an enemy power group encircled southeast of 
Uman was annihilated. More than 30,000 pris- 
oners, among them high troop leaders. German 
troops fighting in Estonia captured Vesenberg 
(Rakwere) and penetrated to the coast of the 
Gulf of Finland.” The Russian bulletin said: 
“Our troops fought the enemy in the Kaekisalmi, 
Smolensk, Korosten and Byelaya Tserkov di- 
rections and on the Estonian sector of the front.” 

Aug. 9—In the Ukraine, German forces driving 
south from Lipovets and Uman made “‘con- 
siderable progress.’’ Close to the south of the 
Pinsk Mershes, German troops, after days of 
fighting in a forest and swamp region took the 
railway junction of Kornsten. The Russians said 
their forces engaged in fierce fighting with the 
enemy in the Kaekisalmi, Smolensk, Korosten 
and Byelaya Tserkov directions. 

—tThe U.S. Office of Production Management put 
steel under 100 per cent priority control. 

Aug. 10—The German official news agency an- 
nounced a direct hit on the Kremlin in an air 
raid on Moscow. 

—A Russian plane bombed and destroyed the dome 
of the Cathedral in Parvoo, Finland. 

—A plane with 22 persons aboard crashed as it was 
leaving an English west coast airport bound for 
the United States. All were killed, including 
Arthur B. Purvis, Chairman of the British Supply 
Council in North America. Eleven of the dead 
wére U. S. pilots engaged in the ferrying of 
American bombing planes to Britain. 

—The British Admiralty announced that the 1,375- 
ton destroyer Defender, which carried a normal 
complement of 145 officers and men, had been 
sunk but that all aboard had been saved. 

—The Russian communique said their soldiers still 
were ‘‘fighting stubbornly’’ in the directions of 
Soltsy, Kohlm, Smolensk, Byelaya Tserkov and 
Uman. Berlin said that ‘‘operations in the east 
are proceeding according to plan.”’ 

Aug. 11—The Soviet communique said: ‘‘Our troops 
continued fighting the enemy in the Soltay, 
Smolensk, Byelaya Tserkov and Uman directions. 
Our air force continued to inflict blows on enemy 
panzer troops and infantry, attacked his aircraft 
on airdromes and bombed a large railway bridge 
at Cernavoda on the Danube and ships at 
Constanta. The bridge was destroyed.’’ Berlin 
stated officially that the Germans had driven a 
wedge into the Ukraine, pointed toward the 
Black Sea along the Bug River from a point 
directly south of Kiev. Masses of Russian troops 
were said to have been trapped and wiped out 
there. These forces are mostly ‘‘panzers’’ sup- 
ported by Hungarian cavalry and motorized units, 
while a second line of troops has followed up 
and completed the destruction. Military quarters 
in Ankara, Turkey, said the Germans were put- 
ting 70 divisions, or more than 1,000,000 men, 
into this push. : : 

—President Roosevelt issued an Executive Order di- 

- recting the Federal Reserve Board to use*a World 
War statute and its criminal penalties to curb 
installment. credit used for the purchase of ‘‘con- 
sumers’ durable goods,’’ which totals $10,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

Aug. 12—Marshal Petain, in a radio broadcast from 
Vichy, announced appointment of Vice Premier 
Jean Darlan as Minister of National Defense in 
direct control of all land, sea and air defenses. 
poubbexity the Marshal said, ‘‘no’ longer 
emanates from below. The only authority is that 
which I entrust or delegate. As for collaboration 
—offered in the month of October, 1940, by the 
Chancellor of the Reich under conditions that 
made me appreciate their deference—it was a 
long-term labor and has not yet been able to 


‘ 


- 


bear all its fruits. As regards Italy, our relations 
likewise are controlled by an armistice conven- 
tion, Here again our desires are to escape from 
these provisional relations to create more stable. 
ties without which the European order cannot be 
constructed. 

“TI would also recall to the great American 
Republic the reasons why it has no cause to fear 
a decline of French ideals. Certainly our par- 
liamentary democracy is dead, but it never had 
more than a few traits in common with the 
democracy of the United States. As for ‘the 
instinct of liberty, it still lives within us, proud 
and strong.’’ 

The Marshal suspended political parties and 
Freemasons’ public functions; he suppressed the 
pay of members of the Parliament as of Sept. 30. 

—German armored forces are within an estimated 
40 miles of the Russian port of Nikolaev, on the 
Black Sea. 

—Russian planes raid Berlin nightly, alternating 
with British attacks on Germany mostly by day- 
light—sometimes vice versa. Together they cover 
large areas of the Reich. < 

—Russian planes destroyed, Moscow said, the rail- 
way bridge over the Danube, near Cernavoda, 
Rumania, one of the largest in Europe. ¢ 

Aug. 13—The Hitler headquarters communique, in 
referring to the ‘‘trap’’ by which Odessa is being 
put in an encirclement attempt, said: ‘‘In the 
Southern Ukraine infantry divisions and motor- 
ized troops of the German Army and its allies are 
pursuing the enemy, retreating toward Black Sea 
harbors. Great losses have been inflicted upon 
Soviet rear guards, which have been forced to 
make a stand during the hot pursuit. A 

—lItalian planes are active in Africa, and in the 
Mediterranean where they are aided by warships. 
In the Ukraine the Italian forces have progressed 
through the mud and the dust about 62 miles 
beyond Soroca, on the old Bessarabian frontier, 
and they aretaking part in the drive on Odessa. 

—Russian bombers attacked the Borgae district, 
Rauma and Kotka, while Finnish planes raided 
Russian columns, barracks and trains on the 
Murmansk railroad. 

Aug. 14—A bulletin from Hitler’s field head= 
quarters said: ‘“‘German, Rumanian, Hungarian 
and italian detachments are irresistibly ad- 
vancing south between the Dniester and the 
Dnieper. Odessa has been encircled by Rumanian 
troops. Nikolaev has been surrounded from the 
west and east by German-Hungarian detach- 
ments. In the course of the advance along the 
lower Dnieper, German speed troops occupied the 
mining region of Krivog Rog.’’ Russian forces 
in the kraine evacuated Kirovograd and 
Pervomaisk. 

—The U. S. Senate, 37 to 19, passed the joint 
resolution of Congress which extends the original’ 
year of service of selectees, National Guards and 
Reservists by 18 months to make a total of two 
and one-half years. Regulars who have enlisted 
for three years can be retained for four and 
one-half years. The House had passed the 
resolution, 203 to 202, Aug. 12. The President 
signed the resolution Aug. 18. ; 

Aug. 15—The German communique said that Odessa 
had been encircled by Rumanian troops and 
Nikolaey by German-Hungarian units. Eastward 
of the Bug River, German units in pursuit of } 
the defeated enemy took the ore region of Krivoy 
Rog, The Moscow bulletin said:: ‘‘Our troops 
were engaged with the enemy in the directions 
of Kaekisalmi, Saraya Russa, Smolensk and the 
Estonian part of the front.’’ A later bulletin 
ne Poa fighting had extended along the whole 

—A 10 per cent cut in the deliveries of lin: 
filling stations, garages and other retailers if ke | 
Eastern States was ordered by the Government. 

—A joint United States and British invitation was 
sent to Stalin to confer on a ‘‘more long term 
policy, since there is still a long and hard path 
to be traversed before there can be won that 
complete victory without which our efforts and 
sacrifices would be wasted. We are at the mo-_ 
ment cooperating to provide you with the very 
maximum of supplies that you most urgently 
need. Already many shiploads Have left our shores 
and more will leave in the immediate future 
We realize fully how vitally important to the 
defeat of Hitlerism is the brave and Steadfast — 
resistance of the Soviet Union and we feel 
therefore, that we must not in any circumstances 
on planning the program for'the Rice Meee 

1 ogram for 

A oe oue Hones more the future alloca- 
ug. e raine, German and | 
forces drove southward along the Dniec ee | 
toward Odessa. Other Axis forces went south 
along the iy 3 River toward Uman and the 
Russian naval base of Nikolaev. A third column _ 


i 


| 
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bg et Krivoy Rog and fought southeast from 


E gained 180 miles, Berlin said, 
adding that the Russians were being encircled, 
battered by shells and pursued Sy air as they 
sought to evacuate Odessa or cross the Dnieper 
te set up a new defense line. Italian forces are 
With the Germans. Rome reported Axis forces 
a2 taken Ochakov and Kinburn on the Black 


ea. 

;—In Paris the police offered a reward of 1,000,000 
franes for information leading to the arrest of 
railway saboteurs who were said to have en- 
dangered the city’s food supply. 

—The Finns reported capture of the railroad town 
of Sortavala- on Lake Ladoga, while German 
columns are fighting northward on both sides of 
Lake Peipus. 

—Russia and the Polish Government in Exile, 
restored diplomatic relations. 

—President Roosevelt signed a bill authorizing the 
deferment of prospective draftees who were 28 
or more years old last July 1. 

Aug. 17—The Russian communique said: ‘‘Our 
troops continued fierce fighting against the enemy 
along the entire front. After stubborn battles our 
troops evacuated the towns of Nikolaev and 
Krivoy Rog. At Nikolaev dockyards were blown 
up. The Berlin bulletin said: ‘“German troops in 
co-operation with Hungarian units in the south 
Ukraine took the large industrial city of Nikolaev, 
which also is important as a fleet base.’’ German 
planes report sinkings of Russian ships loaded 
With fugitives from the ine. 

—The merchant ship Sessa, of Panama registry, 
was torpedoed and sank “‘in deep twilight’ by 
an unidentified submarine about 300 miles from 
Reykjavik, Iceland, on the ship’s way from New 
York to that port; 3 of the crew of 27 were 
rescued. D 

—London announced 17,000 tons of Axis shipping 

‘in the Mediterranean had been sunk by air 
attacks within 48 hours. 

—The President, who had landed from the Potomac 
at Rockport, Me., after his meeting with 
Churchill, arrived at the White House. 

Aug. 18—German troops advancing on both sides 
of Lake Peipus joined forces at Narwa, on the 
Estonian frontier. Narwa is 15 miles west of 
Kingisepp, evacuation of which was announced 
by the Soviet Army. Finnish forces storming 
down the west shore of Lake Ladoga toward 
Leningrad and a union with Germans driving 

/ on the city from the south have captured 
Kurkijoki, a lake town 95 miles north of the 
capital, the High Command announced. 

—Prime Minister Churchill returned to England on 
the battleship Prince of Wales after his con- 
ference with President Roosevelt. On the way 
home he stopped in Reykjavik, Iceland, Aug. 16, 
and was cheered by the natives. Ensign F. D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., accompanied him. 

Aug. 19—The Berlin communique said Odessa was 

under siege of Axis forces (German, Rumanian, 

Hungarian, Italian); that all of the Ukraine 

wesi of the Dnieper had been taken by Hitler’s 

troops; that in the Odessa harbor nine troop 
drtce Pea and three of the Russian warships, 

including a heavy J 


cruiser, had been damaged; 
and that in the war port of Nikolaev there fell 
into German hands ‘‘a battleship of 35,000 tons, 
a cruiser of 10,000 tons, four destroyers and two 
submarines. In addition, one gunboat was sunk 


and another one severely damaged. and a floating 
i dock captured laden with railway engines.”’ Also 
-__— were taken 60,000 prisoners. Moscow said fight- 
2 ing still was ‘“‘especially stubborn’’ in e 
: Kingisepp, Novgorod, Gomel and Odessa di- 


rections. = 
—The British Admiralty reported that since the 
war began, 4,007,000 tons of enemy shipping had 
been lost; total tonnage to Aug. 16, German, 
2,321,000; italian, 1,533,000; Finnish, 34,000; 
useful to the enemy, 119,000. Total loss from 
June 10 to Aug. 16, German, 433,000; Italian, 
294,000; Finnish, 34,000; useful to the enemy, 
 ~—-35,000:' a total of 796,000 tons. These figures 
9 include ships sunk by air attack and 51 ships 
eaunated at 200,000 tons, reported sunk by 
Soviet forces 
—in France, e Chief of State, Marshal Henri 
”) Petain, went to Royat and heard the oath of 
allegiance given to him personally by the mem- 
bers of the Council of State. 
Aug. 20—A Berlin communique announced that a 
i drive of ‘‘total annihilation’’ against the Russian 
Army in the Ukraine had smashed 25 Soviet 
| -divisions in the Gomel (White Russia) area, 125 


miles north of Kiev and increased Russian losses 


- to about 5,000,000 men in’60 days of struggle. In, 
Ee a: 


—A German bombing plane was heard high over 
Iceland. It was chased away by British aircraft 
before it got within bombing range. It was stated 
on official authority that American airmen did 
not take off and that aircraft batteries of the 

, United States forces stationed there were silent 
throughout the alarm. 

Aug. 21—The Berlin bulletin said that in the 
Southern Ukraine German forces took the harbor 
and industrial towns of Kherson on the mouth 
of the Dnieper River; between Lakes Ilmen and 
Peipus the cities of Novgorod, Kingisepp and 
Narv were taken; and ‘‘air force units inflicted 
severe losses upon Soviet troops retreating across 
the sea from Odessa and Ochakov, as well as 
upon enemy columns fleeing eastward in the 
Dnieper bend. In the black Sea they sank a 
6,000-ton transport.’ The Russian communique 
said that ‘‘after heavy fighting our troops 
evacuated Gomel.’’ The 1,500-mile front from 
which the Germans were attacking runs in a 
jagged line from Narwa, below Leningrad at the 
Estonian border, to Kherson, near the Biack Sea 
at the mouth of the Dnieper. 

—A_ broadcast appeal to the population to organize 
civilian defense groups and fight to the last to 
save Leningrad from German occupation was 
made by Marshal Klementi Voroshilofi, com- 
mander of the Soviet Northwestern Army; A. A. 

hdanoy, Comm t leader of the Leningrad 
area, and P. Popkov, chairman of the Leningrad 
City Soviet. The German forces at some points 
are within 60 miles of the place. 

—tIn occupied Paris, an officer of the German army 
staff was stabbed to death in the subway. The 
slaying followed the recent demonstrations at- 
tributed to Communists, and the mass arrests of 
Jews, Communists and de Gaullists. in the 
workers’ sections. Lieut. Gen. von Schaumburg 
gave notice that from Aug. 23 all French held in 
State arrest by the German authorities in France 
or arrested for them would be held as hostages. 
and that in case of a new criminal act, would 
be shot. The order was followed by a roundup 
of 6,000 or more Jews. ’ 

Aug. 22—In Leningrad, in response to the appeal 
for home guards, the citizens were repo: to 
have begun the erection of street barricades. 
Veterans of the Bolshevist revolution gave in- 
structions in bayonet and barricade fighting. Men 
marched out of the city to fight as guerrillas. 
Meantime, the Finnish High Command an- 
nounced the capture of the rail center of 
Kaekisalmi, 75 miles north of Leningrad, and 
said Finnish gp sid were driving on to Kiviniemi, 
a point in the er Mannerheim Line, 50 miles 
from the city. “ 

—South of Leningrad and east of Gomel,-on the 
central front, the Russians admitted having 
yielded Nikopol, on the Dnieper River, 50 miles 
east of Krivoy Rog. 

—An Executive Order, was issued in bp ce a 
extending to the full 18 months authorized by 
law the military service of all selectees and 
members of the Army and National Guard, 
except those past 28 years old, ‘those whose 
dependents would suffer unduly and those who 
could be spared. 

Aug. 23—Berlin said Dniepropetrovsk had been 
taken by German forces.. The Nazis also reported 
fighting near Gatchina, 26 miles south of Lenin- 
grad, which is raided daily by Axis planes. 
Marshal Voroshilov broadcast a second appeal 
for civilian defense of Leningrad which he said 
was in ‘‘terrible danger.’’ 

—Marshal Petain set up military courts in France 
to try sabotage eases with power to impose death 
sentences. A 

The Duke of Kent, youngest brother of King 
George, arrived at Hyde Park, N. Y., from 
Canada, for a week-end visit to President 
Roosevelt. te 

—British planes bombed Tripoli in Africa. : 

—The British-Allied ship losses in 1941 are re- 
ported as (gross tons)—Jan,, 288,088; Feb., 
339,062; March, 501,388; April, 597,193; May, 
04/272; June, 366,474; and July, 210.073. 

Aug. 24—Berlin reported having sunk 21 (122,000 
gross tons) merchant ships and three con- 
voying war vessels which were. traveling from 
England toward Gibraltar;-eight of the convoy 
escaped into Portuguese waters, the bulletin said. 


—Lisbon, Portugal, reported the arrival of 13 ships - 
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from a conyoy that had been attacked three 
days ago. 

—The British Admiralty announced the loss of 
the submarine Union, the 29th British submarine 
lest since the war began. _ 

—German forces took the ‘city of Luga, on the 
route to Leningrad. - 

Aug. 25—Iran (Persia) having formally refused to 
expel Germans, technicians mostly, who were 
alleged by Britain and Russia to be using “fifth 
column”? means of peaceful invasion and control, 
British and Soviet forces invaded the country. 
London announced a landing at Bandar Mashur 
(Bandar Shahpur), on the Persian Gulf, with a 
mixed force of British and Indian troops. Others 
crossed in by the Iraq border. A broadcast from 
Teheran, the capital, said that Iran was taking 
all defensive measures, and the Iranian Minister 
in Washington declared that the Anglo-Soviet 
complaint of Nazi infiltration was only the 
pretext for an attack. 


- —Moscow announced that ‘“‘after tenacious fighting 


our troops left Novgorod,’ but ‘‘stubbornly 
fought the enemy along the whole front.” 

—The Finnish communique said: ‘‘The islands off 
Virolanti have been occupied. An enemy transport 
vessel of 5,000 tons was, sunk by artillery fire. 
The ship was loaded with tractors and guns, and 
the deck was crowded with soldiers.’’ RB 

—The city of Dniepropetrovsk, in the Ukraine, on 
the Dnieper River, was stormed by motorized 
German units of the tank army under Col. Gen. 
Paulsiudwig von Kleist. Thus all Russian troops 
still west of the Dnieper in the Southern Ukraine 
were cut off from land avenues of retreat to the 
east, it was announced in a special report from 
Hitler’s field headquarters. 


Aug. 26—In Iran, British (India) air-borne troops 


seized the port of Bandar Mashur, and with it 
seven Axis ships. Abadan, oil refining center near 
Bandar Mashur, was taken by the same column. 
The forces that pushed into the country from the 
north took the oil installations at Naft-i-Shah 
and Kasr-i-Shirin, London said. 

—The destroyer Bath, 1,060 tons, formerly the 
U. S. destroyer Hopewell, has been sunk, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Commander in 

Chief of the Norwegian Navy, whose officers and 
men manned the vessel. The Bath is the first 
former U. S. destroyer ‘sunk on active service 
with the Allies. 

Aug. 27—The City of Tallinn, capital of Estonia, 
on the Gulf of Finland, 50 miles across from 
Helsinki, was reported on fire as German and 
Finnish forces closed in on it. The Soviet radio 
said: ‘‘Not only Tallinn but all Estoniais burning. 
There is not even a sack of oats left. All shale 
and oil plants have been destroyed. The counter- 
revolutionaries and friends of Germany have 
been liquidated.’’ A Finnish air communique 
reported that the Russians were being forced out 
of Viipuri (Viborg) on the Karelian Isthmus, 
one of the gateways to Leningrad, -by Finnish 
bombings. Viipuri, largest city on the isthmus, 
ee Aah to Finland in the 1939-40 war with 

ussia., 

—The Iranian Cabinet resigned. British ‘and 
Russian invading forces moved ahead—the Rus- 
sians.from the Caucasus southward along the 
shore of the Caspian Sea and the British north- 
ieee from the Persian Gulf and eastward from 

raq. ; 

—Berlin said that the lower Dnieper had been 
crossed, Zaporozhe captured and the Leningrad- 
Moscow railway cut. 

Aug. 28—Moscow officially announced that the dam 
on the Dnieper River, one of the largest in the 
world, had n blasted and the machinery in 
the hyrdo-electric plant destroyed, to prevent the 
$110,000,000 enterprise from being operated by 
German troops, The dam was. situated near 
Zaporozhe, 50 miles south of the industrial city 
of Dniepropetrovsk in an area where the German 
forces are now entrenched. 

—Resignation of the Iran Cabinet was followed by 
an order to stop firing on British and Russian 
forces. Ali Faranghi heads the new government. 


*—Vice President Wallace has been put at the head 


of a newly created seven-man supply priorities 
and allocation board. 

Aug. 29—In announcing the conclusion on the 
Russian battlefront of a five-day conference on 
the fate and future of Europe, Chancellor Hitler 
and Premier Mussolini, in a joint statement said: 
“The conversations were permeated by the un- 
alterable determination of both peoples and their 
leaders to continue the war to a victorious con- 
clusion. The new European order that will 
emerge from this victory as far as possible will 
remove the causes that in the past have given 
tise to European wars. The destruction of the 
Bolshevist danger and plutocratic exploitation 
will create the possibility of fruitful, peaceful 


and harmonious collaboration by all the peoples — 
of the European Continent in the political as 
well as in the economic and cultural spheres. 

—A special Berlin army bulletin stated that aiter 
capturing, on Aug. 28, the Estonian cap) 
Tallinn, the naval harbor of Peldiski (Baltic 
port) also was taken, and 19 troop transports, 
one destroyer and nine other vessels were sunk, 
also German planes sank three Soviet transports 
in the Gulf of Finland. - 

—In Iran, the joint British-Russian advance on 
Teheran continued, despite flags of truce. 

—Acting Attorney General Biddle held, the State 
Department announced, that the President's 
proclamation of Nov. 4, 1939, and subsequent 
proclamations, declaring the United Kingdom 
and certain parts of the British Empire to be at 
war, applies only to England, Scotland, Wales, 
Northern Ireland and the five parts of the 
empire named, and not to other ‘‘overseas terri- 
tories and possessions of the British Empire.” 

Aug. 30—The Finnish High Command announced 
the capgure of the city of Viborg. The Russians. 
were s&id to have laid waste the city before 
retiring. 

—Moscow said that Marshal Budenny’s army had 
escaped encirclement in the Dnieper bend and 
that some units were recrossing the river to 
attack. Odessa was holding out and there were 
counter-assaults in the central sector, near 
Smolensk. : 

—In Vichy, Marshal Petain opened the French 
Legion to volunteers to work for the ‘national 
revolution.’’ 

Aug. 31—In Russia, Leningrad and Odessa re- 
ported they were still holding out against Axis 
attacks, Soviet troops were still fighting the 
enemy ‘along the entire front,’’ Moscow said. 

—In Iran, London stated ‘‘small token forces of 
Iranian troops are being permitted to remain in 
Kermanshah under the Iranian flag. Otherwise 
Iranian forces are Withdrawing from the oil 
areas in accordance with agreements reached 
between British and local commanders.”’ 

—Reprisal air attacks go on daily in Eastern Africa, 
Egypt, Suez, the Mediterranean, the Channel, the 
Baltic and all Axis coasts, Germany, the British 
Isles and Occupied France. 


1941—_SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1—Soviet planes raided Berlin, Koenigsberg 
Danzig and Memel. British planes attacked 
Essen, Cologne and Boulogne. ; 

—The London Economist, a newspaper, estimates 
that German planes have destroyed property in 
Great Britain valued at $480,000,000. 

—At Manila, in addition to the Philippine Army 
Air Corps, 20,000 reservists were incorporated 
into the U. S. Army. 

Sept. 2—Berlin reported that German spearheads 
advancing toward Leningrad had arrived at 
Krasnoe Selo, 20 miles to the southwest. 

A Buitish plane that had been ferried across the. 
Atlantic from Canada, crashed on the ‘United 
Kingdom's West Coast,’’ killing the ten persons 
aboard, including Capt. Sherwood Picking of the 
U. S. Navy, and Flight Engineer C. A. Spence, 

also an American, and Count Guy de Baillet- 

Latour, a Belgian. The rest were Britons, and 
Canadians, among them Dr. Mark Benjamin of 
the Central Scientific Office in Washington, and 
Prof. Robert B. Mowat of the British Library 

of Information in New York City. 


s 


Sept. 3—Helsinki officially reported that Russian 


troops fighting on the Karelian Isthm 
been ‘‘decisively beaten’? and that Finland heal 
regained all the soil lost to the Soviet in the 
1939-40 war. Dispatches from the front an-— 
Ph es ok aha Sue a Mi tet os 742 miles 
ussian border a: i 
Eee nd 28 miles north 
Sept. 4—The Navy Department in Ww 
announced that ‘“‘The U. S. Destroyer Crest ea 
route to Iceland with mail, reported that a 
submarine had attacked her by firing torpedoes 
which missed their mark. The Greer immediately 
counter-attacked with depth charges, Results are 
not known.’’ The destroyer was under charge of 
Lieut. Commander Laurence H. Frost, 39. _ 
—The first U. S. tanker carrying aviation gasoline 
0 ang nie arrived at Vladivostok. = 
—Britis quarters at Simla, India i 
Imperial troops had ‘advanced some 400 mace 
into Western Iran and about 200 miles into the - 
southwestern part of the country.. We now hold 
the important spheres of influence, including the 
main oil-producing zones and also the main » 
roads leading from Iran toward the Caucasus.’’ 
—Moscow said that fighting was still going on 
“along the entire front’’ and that ‘‘the Germans _ 
sustained heavy losses while attempting to cross _ 


the Dnieper River in one sector in’a south- 
western direction of the front.’’ 
‘The communique from Hitler’s field headquarters 
Said the German “‘navy and air force in the 
fight against British supply shipping sank 537,200 
tons. of enemy merchant shipping space in 
shee 1941," and 13,088,283 tons in two years 
ept. 5—A British Admiralty communique said: 
A large southbound liner has been torpedoed 
and almost certainly sunk by one of our sub- 
- marines off the coast of Italy. This ship was 
- .sbossibly the Duilio of 23,635 tons.” 
»—The Soviet Information Bureau, Moscow, an- 
nounced Russian troops ‘‘fought the enemy along 
the entire (1,800-mile) front.'’ 
—The United States freighter, Steel Seafarer, was 
-Sunk by a bombing plane in the Red Sea, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Suez. Members of the 
,crew were rescued by British ships. 
Sept. 6—A German official communique said it 
was the U. S. Destroyer Greer and not the 
German submarine which did the attacking Sept. 
4 southwest of Iceland, and that the resultant 
_ firing by the U-boat was ‘‘in justified defense.”’ 
In Paris, the Germans executed three of the 
alleged Communist hostages in reprisal for the 
wounding of a German sergeant Sept. 5. 
—London reported the sinking, off Tripoli, by a 
2 British submarine, of the Italian liner, Esperia, 
11,398 tons. 
_ Sept. 7—A decree of the Soviet Supreme Council 
- ordered the removal of the German population 
of the Volga region (382,000) settled by Germans 
in the 18th Century in the reign of Catherine 
the Great. Resettled Germans will be given 
land in the Novosibirsk and Omsk districts, the 
‘Altai region of the Kazakstan Republic and 
neighboring localities ‘‘rich in land,’’ the decree 
promised. 
_-—The Finnish communique said: ‘‘After a long 
Pause, the attack launched northeast of Lake 
_ Ladoga in July was resumed Sept. 4. In three 
days our troops, who advanced fighting 75 kilo- 
meters (47 miles) have reached the Suit River.’’ 
5 London revealed that ‘‘without enemy 
interference a landing was effected in Spitzbergen 
by mixed Canadian, British and Norwegian 
forces under Canadian command. The main 
. eaone was to prevent the enemy from utilizing 
ts rich coal mines. The mines were wrecked and 
the coal and oil dumps were burned, it was 
asserted; 2,000 Russian miners and 1,000 Nor- 
wegian settlers were moved from the island. 
—The German High Command stated that Lenin- 
grad had been cut off from all communication 
by land, German mobile units having reached 
the Neva River east of the city, and captured 
Schluesselberg, railwoad center on Lake Ladoga. 
German sappers found 10,000 Russian mines 
* around that city. 
For the first time in history the U. S. Govern- 
ment, through special national defense units of 
_ the Federal Communications Commission, _ is 
Officially ‘‘listening in’’ and dissecting foreign 
_ short-wave broadcasts. The Foreign Broadcast 
Monitoring Service, created by the Commission 
_ in cooperation with the Defense Communications 
Board, is translating, transcribing, analyzing and 
‘reporting on from 600,000 to 900,000 words daily 
by foreign broadcast stations throughout the 
entire world as recorded by the Commission’s 
National Defense Operations Section. . 
Sept. 9—The Iranian Nationa) Assembly agreed to 
the Anglo-Russian demand to evacuate Axis 
Nationals and to turn over to the Allies occu- 
pation zones in the southwest and the north 
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British: zone is 400 miles by 100 miles, embrac- 
ing ports and oil fields, The Russian line runs 
' east from the Irak frontier near Ushnuiyeh, 
south to Lake Urmia through Kazvin to Samnan. 
The capital is excluded. , 
ept. 10—In Norway, Reich Commissioner Joseph 
' Terboven put the Oslo area under martial law 
in an effort to suppress an outbreak of strikes 
ascribed to Communist elements who ‘‘criminally 
disturbed peaceful work.’’ Two trade union 
leaders were executed by a firing squad. 
British planes bombed the Corinth Canal be- 
' tween Peloponnesus and the Greek mainland. 


It had been r: 


_ Ismailia, et the Ct Se ney ed 
bed with several tons explosives - 
Bee of incendiaries by the German Air Force. 


attack.’’ 
ae 0 miles off the Brazil coast by a German 
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: and transit facilities between the two zones. The/| 


‘German communique said, as to Russia, | 
aty the east there were steady successes in the 


Dateh freighter, Marken, was torpedoed and | 
40 


submarine. She (the Marken), under British 
control, sailed irom England with a cargo of 
war supplies which included airplanes and pre- 
Sumably was destined for Capetown, South 
Africa. Her last port of call before the torpedo- 
ing was Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

Sept. 11—In a world-wide radio broadcast from the 
White House, inspired by the sinkings of Ameri- 
can ships (Sessa and Steel Seafarer) by U-boats 
and enemy planes, President Roosevelt said: 
“These Nazi submarines and raiders are the 
rattlesnakes of the Atlantic. They are a menace 
to the free pathways of the high seas. They are 
a challenge to our sovereignty. They hammer at 
our most precious rights when they attack ships 
of the American fiag—symbols of ft is‘no 
pendence, our freedom, our. very lifgecide to 
act of war on our part when w’ American 
protect the seas which are vital Ours is 
defense. The aggression is not ou. 
solely defense. now on, 

__ ‘But let this warning be-clear. From*er the 
if German or Italian vessels of war entry for 
waters, the protection of which is necessaneril. 
American defense, they do so at their own per- 
The orders which I have given as commantvy 
in-chief to the United States Army and Nole 
are to carry out that policy—at once. Thewill 
responsibility rests upon Germany. There. to 
be no shooting unless Germany continuend- 
seek it.’” The talk was broadcast and rebre 
cast in 18 languages. ton 


—The Japanese War Office announced the creaftier ~ 


of a new General Defense Headauarters ur be 
direct command of the Emperor, which wiber, 


Korea, Formosa and Sakhalin. Vv 
—The Dutch motorship, Kota Nopan, from Bata}, 
for New York with rubber, tin and palm che 
has been sunk by a German war vessel in ti: 
Galapogos Islands. 


—Smolensk, in Russia, is under German long- 


range shell fire. = 

—Charles A. Lindbergh, in-an address in Des 
Moines, Iowa, said: ‘‘The three most important 
groups which have been pressing this country 
toward war are the British, the Jewish and the 
Roosevelt administration.’’ He said he could 
understand why the Jewish people, so perse- 
cuted, wished the overthrow of the Hitler 
regime. ‘‘Their greatest danger to this country,” 
he said of the Jews, ‘‘lie in their large ownership 
and influence in our motion pictures, our press, 
our radio and our government.’ 

—The American-owned cargo steamship (Panama 
registry) Arkansan, 7,000 tons, from New York 
City, was hit by shell fragments in an enemy 
raid on the port of Suez. Italian planes have 
been making almost nightly attacks in the Red 
Sea and the approaches to Suez. 

Sept. 12—The American-owned lumber-laden cargo 
steamship, Montana (ex-Danish ship, Paula) 
bound from Wilmington, N. C., for Iceland, was 
torpedoed and sunk off the east coast of Green- 
land, 260 miles from Iceland and 40 miles from 
where the Sessa was sunk on Aug. 17. The 
torpedoing of the Montana was witnessed by a 
British patrol plane. 

—Russian forces evacuated the City and area of 
Chernigov, on the route to Kiev, 80 miles south. 
Farther south the Russians recrossed the lower 
Dnieper River at four points and retook an 
island in the river, it was announced. They 
kept advancing in the center, where they were 
said to have smashed four enemy divisions. Wet 
weather and mud are hindering both armies. 

—British planes raided for the first time the 
German Baltic port of Rostock, a base of 
operations against the Russian Baltic fleet. 

Sept. 13—Berlin ‘said that mass submarine 
operations ‘‘in Icelandic waters’ had destroyed 
28 ships (164,000 tons) in a single British con- 


voy. It was stated later that in the week of. 


Sept. 13-207 250,300 tons were sunk. 

—London asserted it had lost. eight ships out of 
a ee convoy trailed by German planes and 
U-boats. 

—U, S. Navy mine sweepers go-all over New York 
Harbor daily. 

Sept. 14—The Russian communique said: “Our 
troops continued stubborn daylong battles along 
the entire front. After many days of fierce 
fighting Soviet troops abandoned Kremenchug.”’ 

—The German communique said: ‘‘The favorable 
course of operations» in the east prepared the 
way for new successes in battle. After strong 
German forces broke into Leningrad’s defense 
front, closer encirclement of the city continues 
without interruption despite bitter defense.’’ Be- 
tween the German forces and that city is nothing 
but a flat country, 15 miles in extent. For ten 
days German artillery batteries have been pour 


ae 
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ing shells into Leningrad and Nazi bombers have 
paid nightly visits. ¥ 

Sept. 15—Secretary of the Navy Knox said in 2 
speech at the American Legion Convention, in 
Milwaukee: ‘‘Beginning tomorrow the American 
Navy will provide protection as adequate as we 
can make it for ships of every flag carrying lend- 
aid supplies between the American Continent 
and the waters adjacent to Iceland. These ships 
are ordered to capture or destroy by every means 
at their disposal Axis-controlled submarines or 
surface raiders encountered in these waters. 
That is our answer to Mr. Hitler's declaration 
that he will try to sink every ship his vessels 

oe. encounter on the routes leading from the United 
~~-Stetre to British ports.” : 
i that efman communique said German forces 
, way imsed the Dnieper River had fought their 
yer) —Germa; the plain leading to Crimea. 
a base as and Finns shelled the Russian naval 
Sept. f Kronstadt. ; ‘ 
up .6—The throne of Iran (Persia) was given 
\ Prby Riza Shah Pahlevi in favor of Crown 
ie Ance Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, 21, All Iranian 
irmy planes disappeared from fields outside 
-Teheran during the day. z 
At Damascus, the independence of Syria was 
* roclaimed by the occupying Free French au- 
horities. Sheik Tajeddine Hassani was named 
—he first President of the Republic. ; 
4 bulletin from Hitler’s field headquarters in 
Russia said that in the region south of Lake 
{imon, nine enemy divisions were annihilated, an 
as) iiditional division crushed, with heavy losses 
ee or the enemy. Over 53,000 prisoners fell into 
: “~gur hands, and 230 tanks and 695 pieces of 
irtillery of all calibers, as well as numerous war 

—material captured or destroyed.”’ 

he American Export liner Excambion was 
taken into Lisbon by the U. S. Coast Guard 
sloop Ingham, which departed immediately 
thereafter. z 

Sept. 17—The Germans have begun a drive 

toward the Crimea from the southern reaches 
of the Dnieper River. The way leading thereto 
and to the Donets basin is a flat steppe with 
few defensive advantages. Berlin said the 
Germans had pushed Soviet troops back over the 
. four-mile-wide Perekop Isthmus joining Crimea 
4 and the Ukraine and were beginning an invasion 
+ of Northern Crimea. The German communique 
, Said that ‘in the East the offensive is develop- 
7 ing into an operation of the greatest extent."’ 
—The Russian bulletin said: ‘‘During the night 
of Sept. 16-17 our troops fought the enemy on 
the entire front.’’ 
—Loss of the. British submarine P32 was an- 
nounced by the Admiralty. 
i —Vichy announced that 500,000 French prisoners 
: of war, one-fourth of the total number, had 
been freed from German prison camps, 
'—British, Indian and Russian motorized columns 
entered the suburbs of Teheran, completing the 
» Allied occupation of strategic Iranian cities and 
bases begun Aug. 25 when the Allied troops 
crossed the frontiers. 

—Under command of wai Gen. Charles H. Bone- 
steel, a field force of the U. S. Army has 
arrived at Reykjavik, Iceland, comprising in- 
fantry, artillery and medical units, with supplies 
of equipment and materials. U. S. Naval and 
Marine forces got there by July 7; Air Corps 
units and Army nurses are there. 

—The U. S. Defense Supplies Corporation has 
contracted to buy $100,000,000 of Russian 
manganese, chromite, asbestos and platinum, all 
needed for the defense program. Russia received 
an advance of $10,000,000 a month ago against 
the shipment of Russian gold in 90 days. 

Sept. 18—Russia ordered the conscription of every 
man between the ages of 16 and 50 for military 
training after working hours. The new measure 
will not disrupt war production, Moscow said. 
The German communique said: “In the Ukraine, 
offensive operations east of the Dnieper are pro- 
gressing irresistibly. In fighting around the 
fortifications of Leningrad, great successes were 
achieved. Sections of one i 

, stormed 119 pillboxes.’’ 

—The Russians reported that reinforced defenders 
of Leningrad had driven the Germans back ten 
miles and recaptured three villages near that 
besieged city. 

—Paris has a three-day 9 P. M. curfew, imposed 
by the Germans. 

Sept. 19—Chancellor Hitler’s field headquarters 
announced that German forces had captured the 
industrial city of Kiev (over 800,000 population), 
ancient capital of the Ukraine, and had ‘‘over- 
tun” Poltava, 200 miles to the east. The next 
objective was Kharkov in the Donetz Basin, the 
bulletin said, adding that the taking of Kiev 


antry division alone |. 


was due to the encirclement of four Red Armiesiqy 
about 125 miles east of Kiev—armies of unstated a’ 
size (but possibly numbering as many as 500,000!45 


monthly production.’’ 

—The Pink Star, a freight steamer, was sunk by} 
an unidentified submarine between Iceland andig® 
Greenland. She left New York Sept. 3. Like thet 
Sessa and the Montana, which were torpedoed 
in the same area, she was a former Danish> 
vessel, requisitioned by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. It was chartered to the United States 
Lines and placed under Panama registry. Shei 
carried a gun and was in a convoy under; 
Canadian escort when attacked. The ship wasis 
registered in Panama because of restrictions inj 
the Neutrality Act that prevent ships flying the# 
American flag or manned by American citizens 
from entering the North Atlantic combat zone.+ 
There is no restriction in the law against thes 
maintenance of American ownership, and 
Panamanian laws permit this. 

Sept. 20—German fliers bombed Odessa and -Mos- 
cow, and ground forces occupied the Baltic 
Islands of Muhu and Vorms; and the eastern 
part of Oesel Island. 

—British planes raided the Baltic port of Stettin.: 

—Two Italian motorships transporting troops to 
Libya were torpedoed and sunk off the coast of} 
Tripoli, but nearly all the soldiers and crew on 
board the vessels were saved, the Italian highs 
command reported. 

—tIn Paris, 12 French hostages were executed in 
reprisal for attacks on German soldiers. 

—In Holland a decree excludes Jews from publics 
parks and zoos, saloons, coff 


villes, cinemas, sports grounds and sporting 
events, concerts and artistic performances, li- 
braries and public reading rooms. 

Sept. 21—The German. communique from _ the 
Russian front said the Sea of Azov had beent 


Arensburg, capital of Oesel, ‘‘has been captured b 
by determined action. The islands of Moon and 


evacuated, adding: troops fought the 
enemy along the whole front.” ry 
—The number of Croat workers in Germany now 
exceeds 50,000. The total civilian fore’ si 
workers employed in Germany now is close 
2,000,000. This does not include Russian pris- 
oners, estimated by Berlin at 2,000,000. 
Sept. 22—The Rome High Command said: ‘‘Assault if 
and i 


—The London bulletin asserted that British su 
marines in the Mediterranean destroyed t' 
Italian liners like the 24,469-ton Vulcania. : 

—The German bulletin said that at Kronstadt the# 
Soviet battleship, October Revolution, and the 
heavy cruiser Kirov were hit by bombs. \ 

—Russians claimed destruction of six German 
infantry battalions in the Ukraine, adding that 
Soviet troops were still fighting ‘the enemy 
along the entire front.’’ 

Sept. 23—Moscow said Soviet forces were standin: 
ground in the Smolensk, Kharkov and ‘Leninesaa 


) 


commander in chief of the 5th Russian Army 
among the prisoners taken.’’ e 
—In Croatia, 98 native soldiers and six officers have >} 
been killed by Servian ‘‘outlaws’’ who defied ani 
ultimatum by the German-controlled government 
of Serbia to come out of their mountain hideouts 
willingly or be bombed out. It also was an=4 
nounced that two members of the official Lee | 3 
assault squads of Ante Pavelich, Croatian ° net 
of State, had been courtmartialed and shot for'y 
“‘despotically murdering and robbing: Serbs.” 
—The 35,000-ton U. S. battleship Massachusetts 
was launched at Quincy, Mass. She is designe | 
to carry nine 16-inch guns and batteries BS } 


4 


as 
hans 
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ae smaller weapons, and to have a speed in excess 
20 S. 


re 


27 knot: 
pt. 24—The Germans have reached the suburbs 
-of Leningrad, Rome said. The British radio 
_ quoted the Leningrad radio as announcing that 
“the enemy is at the gates,’’ and adding that 
knowledge of danger was ‘‘inspiring every citi- 
zen’’ to labor in the city’s defense. 7 
_—United States and British missions to the tri- 
n ten conference arrived in Moscow. They met 
E remier Stalin Sept. 28, and began business 
sessions the next day.. The U. S. delegation was 
eaded by W. A. Harriman. 


, Sept. 25--A German bulletin said ‘‘desperate at- 


tempts to break out by the last enemy forces 
encircled in the region eastward of Kiev were 


~ fepulsed with bloody losses for the opponent. 


_—Moscow said Leningrad 


In mopping up the battlefield, the body of Col. 
Gen. Kirtonos, supreme commander of the 
Soviet southwestern front, who fell in battle, 
was found. His staff, as well as the staffs of 
the 5th and 2ist Soviet armies, were annihi- 
lated.’’ It was also stated German submarines 
had trailed and sunk off the west coast of 
_ Africa 11 or 12 convoyed ships bound for England 

—total, 78,000 tons. 


'—Rome ‘announced the reoccupation of a de- 


militarized Croatian zone along the Adriatic Sea; 

2,000 German troops have been assigned to help 
» stop disorders in Servia. 
was holding out, and a 
host of German soldiers were being ‘‘annihi- 
lated’’ in the attempt to invade the Crimea. 
The Russian Baltic fleet is reported bottled up 


_ in Kronstadt Bay. Long-range German artillery 


Ff 


engaged with Soviet warships in Leningrad 

harbor reported the sinking of a 10,000-ton 

Russian merchant ship. \ 

Sept. 26—In East Africa the garrison of Wolchefit 
Pioienent). besieged since April 15, were ordered 

_ to cease resistance. The men had been without 


a food supplies for days past. 


he Germans in the Ukraine are making in- 


creasing use of parachutes. 
_—in London, Russia and Free France made 2 


ma Se and military alliance. 


Norway the factories are busy making skis 
and portable wooden barracks for the German 
troops in Russia. 

Sept. Oy — Berlin announced that ‘‘the big battle 
near Kiev is finished,’’ adding that the total 
of prisoners had reached 665,000. 

—The Finns occupied Konevitsa Monastery (on 
an island in Lake Ladoga). The_ principal 

monastery buildings near by were found un- 


ee red with “preparation for high tréason’’; 


Mrs. Franklin D. 


» as Wonistent Director of the Office of Civilian 


efense. 
: f destruction of three Red 
Bony div Se as new battle of encirclement 
¢he drive toward the Donets Basin and 


e. pate 
German Gestapo 
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arrests in Sofia and the villages along the Yugo- 
slay frontier, where Serbian Chetniks (rebels) 
ae Bulgarian peasant saboteurs are reported 
active. : 

Sept. 30—Moscow said: ‘‘Our troops fought the 
enemy along the entire front. After stubborn 
fighting our troops evacuated Poltava.’’ 

—The Germans announced the execution of 58 
more Czechs on treason charges. Germans and 
Italians attacked towns in Serbia, Bosnia and 
Montenegro and there was further ferment in 
Norway, France and the Netherlands. 

—Prime Minister Churchill assured the House of 
Commons that British shipping losses, July- 
September, were one-third of those in April-June, 
when the total, including Allied and Neutral, 
was 318 vessels, (1,416,416) tons. 


1941—_OCTOBER 


Oct. 1—Helsinki announced that, after tough fight- 
ing in the Karelian Isthmus since Sept. 7, the 
Finnish flag was raised over the City Hall of the 
capital of Soviet Karelia-Petrozavodsk. 

—Nazi forces, with the help of parachutists and 
gliders, broke through the Russians’ first defense 
are on the Perekop Isthmus in the drive toward 

rimea. 

—tThe United States-British-Russian conference in 
Moscow over war supplies for Russia ended after 
a 2-day session in which Stalin got, it was stated, : 
promises of abundant aid. 

—Great Britain’s war expenditures has reached 
£13,000,000 a day, Chancellor of the Exechequer 

‘Sir Kingsley Wood told Commons. . 

—The United States Department of State admitted 
Brazil to the Lend-Lease fold to the extent of 
$100,000,000. 

Oct. 2—The White House issued an official state- 
ment saying: ‘‘Since the Soviet constitution de- 
clares that freedom of seligion is granted, it is 
hoped that in the light of the report of the 
Polish Ambassador an entering wedge for the 
practice of complete freedom of religion is 
defintely on its: way.’’ 

—There have been execttions of more than 60 
persons in the Southern Banat region of the 
former Yugoslavia for recent killings, attempted 
train wrecks and other sabotage. Germans are 
occupying the southern Banat and Hungarian 
troops the northern area of the former Yugoslav 
district. 

—At Prague, executions of persons accused of 
fomenting revolt against German rule have 
reached 141 and continue daily. 

—Six men were killed when the Army bombing 
plane B-18 hit Agassiz Peak in Arizona. 

—In the order-of-the-day to the German forces in 
Russia, Chancellor Hitler, Supreme Commander, 
said: ‘‘Today begins the last great decisive battle 
of this year. It will hit this enemy destructively, 
and with it the instigator of the entire war, 
England herself. For if we crush this opponent 
we also remove the last English ally on the 
Continent. Thus we will free the German Reich 
and all Europe from a menace greater than any 
since the time of the Huns and later of the 
Mongo] tribes.’’ 

Oct. 3—Chancellor Hitler returned to Berlin from 
the Ukraine battle front and in a speech to the 
German nation declared that Russia ‘‘is already 
brokert and will never rise again. All Europe,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘had escaped destruction only by the 
skin of our teeth.’’ 

—The Germans have shot the Mayor of Prague 
and several members of the City Council. They 
were charged with armed revolt. 

—Charles A. Lindbergh, in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
told of his fear of a suspension of the Con- 
gressional elections of 1942. 

—Six of Paris’s synagogues were blown up over 
night by rightwing terrorists. 

Oct. 4—Moscow, through the official spokesman, 
S. A. Lozovsky, put forth a government state- 
ment, pointing out the actual text of Article 124 
of the Soviet Constitution of 1935—‘‘To insure to 
citizens freedom of conscience, the church in the 
U. S. S, R. is separated from the State and the 
school from the church. Freedom to perform 
religious rites and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens.’’ 

—The French 8,194-ton liner, Theophile Gautier, 
in an Italian convoy, was sunk by a Britsh sub- 
marine in the Aegean Sea. 

Oct. 5—Russian official estimates of losses to date 
in the present war are—the Ukraine, etc., 1,128,- 
000 men (230,000 killed; 720,000 wounded; 178,000 

* missing); 7,000 tanks; 8,900 cannon; 5,316 air- 

Janes. Russian official estimates of German 
losses are—3,000,000 men; 11,000 tanks; 13,000 


cannon. Moscow reports that Yugoslav irregulars 
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have notified the Nazi commander in Belgrade 
that they hold 650 Germans who will be shot if 
any more Serbian hostages are executed. 

—There is battle activity, day and night, in_ the 
vicinity of Perekop, on the land bridge from 
Crimea to the mainland. ; . 

—The British destroyed an Italian airplane at 
Jibouti, capital of French East Africa. 

—The Rumanian losses to date are officially put 
at 20,090 dead; 76,000 wounded; 15,000 missing- 

Oct. 6—The Cabinet of Panama, at a session which 
included the President of the Republic, Arnulfo 
Arias, adopted a resolution under which vessels 
fying the Panama flag and arm against raiders, 
will have their registration cancelled. A blood- 
less revolution on Oct. 9 put Ricardo A. de la 
Guardia and a new cabinet in power, and on 
Oct. 20 the decree of Oct. 6 was revoked and a 
new one was adopted, authorizing the ‘‘owners 
of ships flying the Panamanian fiag to provide 
at their expense the arms necessary for their 
legitimate defense against attacks which con- 
stitute violation of the freedom of the seas and 
of international law.” ) 

Oct. 7—Berlin said German forces had occupied 
Mariupol and Ossipenko (Berdyansk) coal and 
grain ports on the Sea of Azov. Mariupol is 125 
miles east of the Dnieper River and 100 miles 
west of the Don River city of Rostov, and 
Ossipenko is 40 miles southwest of Mariupol. 
—An Army bulletin from the Hitler field head- 

"quarters said: ‘“‘A renewed nocturnal attempt to 
land Soviet forces on the coast west of Leningrad 
Was Tepulsed. A majority of the ships used for 
transport were sunk. The enemy units which 
landed were completely annihilated.”’ 

—Finland, in a note to the British Government, 
declared her war against Soviet Russia was one 
of defense ‘‘without political obligations’ and 
said important areas within her 1939 frontiers 
still were in the hands of ‘“‘the enemy.’’ This was 
in answer to a British note of Sept. 22, which 
declared that unless Finland ceased hostilities 
and evacuated Soviet territory the British would 
be forced to consider Finland their enemy and 
treat her as such. 

Oct. 8—German forces took Orel, 200 miles south 
of Moscow, on the road to Kharkov; and Berlin 
said\ that communications between the Russian 
armies on the central front and those of Marshal 
Semyon Budenny in the south were severed; also, 
that a German tank army strengthened by 
Italian, Hungarian and Slovakian units had 
smashed through to the Sea. of Azov in the 
region east of Dniepropetrovsk, cutting off the 
retreat of the 9th Russian Army which had been 
defeated on the Melitopol front. 

-—A ‘leak’? in Washington on Moscow put in 
German possession a copy of a letter which 
President Roosevelt. sent recently to Josef V. 
Stalin, the Soviet Premier, in care of W. Averell 
Harriman, head of the American. mission to 
Moscow, promising material and equipment aid. 

9—Otto Dietrich, Reich press chief, after a 
conference with Hitler at. the battle front, an- 
nounced, on returning by air to Berlin, that the 
last complete Soviet armies, those of Marshal 
Semyon Timoshenko defending Moscow, are 
locked in two circles; that the southern armies 
of Marshal Budenny are routed, and that 60 to 
70 divisions of Marshal Voroshiloff’s army are 
locked in Leningrad. ‘‘For all military purposes,’’ 
Said Dietrich, ‘‘Soviet Russia is done with, ,The 
British dream of a two-front war is dead.’’ - 

—The Russian communique said: ‘‘Pighting con- 
tinued throughout the night with particularly 
fierce fighting in the sectors of Vyazma, Bryansk 
and Melitopol. On one sector of the central 
front our troops are stubbornly fighting against 
advancing German troops. The German com- 
mand is throwing into the battle division after 
division. Our units are putting up fierce re- 
sistance to the Fascist troops and are striking 
heavy blows at the enemy.”’ 

Oct. 10—Berlin reported that the German army 
had made a breach 310 miles wide in the central 
front in Russia through which troops and tanks 
were pouring toward Moscow. 

Oct. 1i—The Berlin radio said Vyazma, 125 miles 
from Moscow, had been taken intact and that 
soft coal flelds near it were being worked as well 
as numerous factories that were in good con- 
dition when seized. 

—United States Naval patrol has seized in Green- 
land and destroyed a Norwegian-German radio 
station used to observe weather conditions for 
fe pene of German submarines in the North 

antic. 

—In Washington, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the Department of Justice approved a 
policy under which factories and plants may pool 


“ 


Oct. 12—The Russian communique said: ‘‘Fighting | 
Oct. 13—The Russian official bulletin said: ‘Our * 


—In' the Netherlands Indies, near Batavia, Lieut. 


—A Portugal dispatch announced. sinking, 


Oct. 14—The Russian bulletin said: “After fierce 


—A German bulletin said: ‘““The enemy forces en= 


—Italy reported a disabling attack on a British 
Oct. 15—Russian radio reported the withdrawal of 


—Korcheva, 70 miles northwest of Moscow, was 


' 
—By consent of Portugal, a Japanese air line has | 


—Tokio announced that an agreement fixing the : 


Oct. 16—Rumanian Axis troops took Odessa, Ee | 


-—American Ambassador Laurence A. Steinhardt | 


—The cargo steamship Bold Venture, American= 


Oct. 17—On the night of Oct. 16-17, the Navy 


their productive facilities to take on arms orders 
without fear of prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws, it was announced. 


Was particularly fierce in the directions of! 
Bryendk and Vyazma. After many days of stub- - 
born fighting our troops left Bryansk,’”’ (220! 
miles southwest of Moscow). 


—Seven aboard were killed when an Army plane * 


crashed in San Gorgonic Pass, near Beaumont, , 
Calif 


troops fought the enemy along the whole front. . 
Fighting was especially stubborn in the Vyazma : 
and Bryansk directions. After many days of fierce = 
fighting, in which the enemy sustained tre- + 
mendous losses in man power and armament, our ~ 
troops left Vyazma.’’ (Vyazma is a rail junction, , 
17,000 population, 125 miles west_of Moscow). 


Gen. G. J. Berenschot, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, and 13 others were killed in two ait- 
plane crashes. 


ing, by 
torpedo, of the British steamer Avoceta with loss 
of 94 passengers and crew of 78. 


fighting our troops evacuated Mariupol.’” 


circled in the Vyazma area are now definitely 
annihilated. Dissolution of the enemy in the 
kettle around Bryansk is continuing unchecked. 
The number of prisoners taken in this double 
battle has increased to over 500,000. It still is 
increasing hourly. The total of Soviet prisoners 
brought in since the beginning of the eastern 
campaign already has far surpassed 3,000,000.” 


ne es ewe oe 


battleship and a cruiser in the Mediterranean, 


Soviet forces from the City of Kalinin, 100 miles 
northwest of Moscow. It was asserted also that 
the Germans had broken through Soviet defenses » 
separating the Crimean Peninsula from the 

mainland. s 


taken by the Germans in a push eastward from 
Kalinin along the secondary road, linking it and 


Kashin. : 


obtained landing privileges on the eastern end 
452 miles from _ Darw 

It is an extension of the line fro } 

Japan to Palau Island. 


of Timor Island, 
Australia. 


¥ 
—The-tomb of Lenin, in the Kremlin, Moseow, has : 


been closed, for the first time. 


frontier between Manchukuo and Outer Mongol: j 
had been signed by Japanese and Russian dele- 

gates, ending a border dispute which caused | 
open fighting at Nomonhan in 1939. 


Soviet Black Sea port which had been under 
siege for two months. German planes aided. | 
The city was largely in flames, and the Rumanian 
announcement said that pockets of resistance 
were being overcome in street fighting. 7 


and his embassy staff were leaving ‘Moscow, in 
a general departure of diplomats for Kuibyskev | 
(Samara) 550 miles southeast from Moscow. It | 
‘is the easternmost city on the Volga River, and 
has connection through the Caspian Sea with 
the trans-Iranian railroad, which runs to the | 
Persian Gulf. It also has railroad facilities. 738 
ef 


special train was 445 days on the road bi 
reaching Kuibyshev. 


owned but of Panama registry, was torped 
and sunk 500 miles south of Iceland; 19 on rd 
were missing; 16 others were rescued. S 
Department announced that the U. S. destroyer, 
Kearny, under Lieut. Commander A. L. Danis, 
while escorting a convoy of merchant ships, ,3: 

miles southwest of Iceland, received distress 
signals from another convoy which was under 
attack from several German submarines. e 
Kearny proceeded to the aid of the attacked con- 
voy and on arrival dropped depth bombs when 
she sighted a merchant ship under attack by a 
submarine. Some time afterward three torpedo | 
tracks were observed approaching the Kearny. 
One passed ahead of the ship, one astern and 
the third struck on the starboard side in the 
vicinity of the forward fire room. The force of 
the explosion breached the side of the ship well 
under the water line, flooding the boiler com-= 
partment and killing the men stationed in the 
boiler room on the steaming watch. The deck 
above the fire room was ruptured with such force 


i 
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*that wreckage was thrown onto the bridge; 11 
‘men -were killed as a result of the attack; in 
addition two were seriously injured and eight 

~ xeceived_minor wounds. Other U. S. destroyers 
escorted the Kearny to an unnamed port. 

—The Norwegian mail steamer Vesteraalen, was 
sunk by a submarine; most of the 60 persons 

: aboard were reported lost. 

_-—In Japan, the Cabinet of Prince Fuminaro Konoye 
Was succeeded by one headed by Lieut. Gen. 
Hideki Tojo with himself as Premier, War 
Minister and Home Minister, and Shigenori Togo, 

aiormer Ambassador to both Berlin and Moscow, 

» as Forsign Minister of a government reported 
pledged to purrue a strong foreign policy. 

Oct. 18—From Berlin a special German High Com- 
Mand communique announced that U-boats in 
-the Atlantic had sunk 10 merchantmen and two 

_' protecting destroyers from a conyoy en route to 
, Britain from North America in a conflict lasting 

Several days. There was no official comment on 
the Kearny incident, but a Berlin radio broad- 
cast denied that & German submarine had tor- 
pedoed the Kearny, and charged that Secretary 
of the Navy Knox had discussed the staging of 
an incident with Sir Ronald Campbell, British 
Bae ra at a luncheon in Washington on 
et. 4. 

—A communique from Hitler’s headquarters said 
that more than 80 divisions of Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko’s elite troops—eight entire armies— 
had been crushed and 648,196 prisoners taken. 

-—In Iran (Persia), British-Russian forces evacu- 
ated Teheran. 

__ Oct. 19—Premier Stalin announced a state of siege 
for Moscow and for 60 to 75 miles to the west. 
. Traffic on the streets, midnight to 5 A.M., was 

| banned. Volunteers were called for to aid the 

' militia. The order added: ‘‘Provocateurs, spies 

and other enemy agents inciting breach of 

discipline will be shot cn the spot. The State 

- Committee for Defense appeals to all toilers in 
the capital to keep calm and orderly and to 

render the Red Army defending Moscow all pos- 
sible help.’’ (All Moscow dispatches are now 
transmitted to the United States by official Soviet 

agencies. All American news correspondents have 

_ left Moscow with the American Embassy). 
_—German Elite Guards, Berlin said, had taken 

_ Taganrog, about 40 miles from Rostov, through 

~ which runs the pipeline from the oil fields of 

_ . the Caucasus that carries northward fuel to the 

Red Army. Taganrog is 20 miles from the delta 


Donets is about 100 miles to the eastward. _ 
—Afghanistan, at Britain’s request, is expelling 
Germans and Italians. 
—The eargo steamship, Lehigh, flying the Ameri- 
A can flag, was torpedoed and sunk in the South 
_ Atlantic, off Africa and just north of the 
Equator. The crew was rescued. The next day 
the tanker, British Mariner, was torpedoed in 
the same area. 
Oct. 20—The United States advanced Russia $30,- 
_ 000,000 against the promise of the delivery of 
' gold within 180 days. 
—In Nantes, France, Lieut. Col. Karl Friedrich 
| Holtz, commander of the troops of occupation 
‘ in the city, was shot and killed by a civilian, 
' who escaped. In reprisal, 50 hostages were put 
to death at dawn on Oct. 22. ‘ 
—The new $31,000,000 U. S. aircraft carrier, 
Hornet, was put in commission at Norfolk, Va. 


» Oct, 21—Berlin officially announced encirclement 
* of Leningrad; capture of the city of Stalino in 


a 


Ei of Dagoe, on which a “‘surprise’’ landing on 
_ Oct. 12; and pushed the Russians out of the way 
“at Mozhaisk, west of Moscow, in the Axis drive 
' on the latter city. The Russians were driven 
in back at Taganrog, in tHe Rostov region, they 
_ stated. Fi 
In Eastern Karelia the conquering Finns have 
~ ¢hanged the name of the capital from Petroza- 
_ yodsk, after Peter the Great, to Aanislinna to 
“symbolize the énd of an era of Russian rule 
over territory which Finns claim as their own. 
© Its population was estimated at from 70,000 to 
_100,000 before the war. , 
'—War Secretary ,David Margesson announced in 
- Commons that he number of war prisoners from 


sy 
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Pp: 

was about 66,000. ; 

—Three more British warships are in the U. S., 
_ the Navy Department announced. This brings to 
35 the total number of British war, vessels an- 
nounced by the Department as having put int 
- American ports for repairs. a 
—At Bordeaux, France, a German military officer 
was shot to-death by four young workmen who 


Sg. Hits 


of the Don, and the confluence of the Don and. 


' the Donets basin; conquest of the Baltic Island | 


arts of the British Empire in enemy hands } 


escaped. The German authorities at once ar- 
rested 100 French hostages there and in 16 nearby 
towns; 50 of them were ordered executed. 

Oct. 22—Berlin stated that snowstorms and freez- 
ing nights were impeding operations on the 
Moscow front and that Axis troops occupying the 
Donets basin had slowed down for a breathing 
spell after weeks of forced marches. 

—Beginning Oct. 28, United States war supplies 
for Russia are to go by way of Boston instead-of 
via. Vladivostok. 

—By the light of the volcano, Vesuvius, British 
planes raided Naples. 

Oct. 23—In the Moscow zone supreme command of 
Russian forces has been shifted to Gen. Gregory 
K. Zhukoff, Chief of the General Staff, who has 
replaced Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, the latter 
having been transferred to the southern front, 
in place of Marshal Semyon Budenny. The 
German High Command announced that Nazi 
spearheads had thrust within 37 miles of Moscow. 
A Berlin spokesman reported that Axis forces 
in the Ukraine were inside the city limits of 
Kharkov. 

—A Hitler communique said: ‘Submarines sank 
four enemy ships totaling 32,000 tons. In the 
course of this operation the British transport, 
Aurania, 14,000 tons, was shot from the strongly 
protected, fast-sailing convoy in the Atlantic.” 

Oct. 24—A special communique from'Hitler’s head- 
quarters said that Kharkov, a city of 840,000 in- 
habitants, industrial center of the Ukraine, had 
been taken by German forces. 

Oct. 25—Warfare in the Donets basin is hindered 
by snowstorms. 

—For the first time, Russian accounts spoke of 
Finnish and Russian troops as fighting alongside 
the Germans in the Moscow theatre; the two 
apparently, it was said, serving as reinforcements 
to fill the “‘widening gaps in the Nazi lines.”’ 

—tThe French Cabinet provided severe punishment 
for eyewitnesses, accomplices or others who had 
information of acts of terrorism against the 
German authorities but who failed to make their 
information known to officials. 

—Adolf Hitler conferred with Count Ciano, Italian 
Foreign Minister, on the Eastern front, the 
German High Command announced. At Rome, 
Premier Mussolini dropped or shifted 19 of the 
22 of the leaders in the Fascist guilds or- 
ganization. 

Oct, 26—One unit of German engineers reported it 
had removed 5,500 mines since Leningrad dug in 
for siege. More than 10,000 mines were removed: 
from Kiev by the Germans before they occupied 
that city. Fires started by Russian land mines 
detonated by time devices.five days) after the 
German occupation of Kiev, burned for five days 
and destroyed 20 blocks in the heart of the city 
even after the Germans had discovered and re- 
moved 10,000 similar explosive plants, Nazi of- 
ficers reported. Many of the mines were set to 
explode from radio, it was said. 

—Russian forces evacuated the city of Stalino, in 
the Donets basin, Moscow said. 

Oct. 27—Having paid no heed to two personal 
appeals from the President, John L. Lewis, head 
of the United Mine Workers of America, called 
out 53,000 members of that union from coal mines 
in the Appalachian area. A third appeal from 
the White House after the strike had begun was 
rejected. The appeals were based on the con- 
tention that the mines shut-down would cut 
fuel supplies from the steel mills (chiefly the 
mills of the U. S. Steel Corp.) and thereby would 
hinder their work on war defense contracts. 
Lewis’s formal note of refusal to the President 
said: ‘‘I have no wish to betray those whom I 
represent. There is yet no question of patriotism 
or national security involved in this dispute. For 
four months the steel companies have heen 
whetting their knives and preparing for this 
struggle. They have increased coal storage and 
marshalled all their resources. Defense output is 
not impaired, and will not be impaired for an 
indefinite period. This fight is only between a 
labor-union and a fruthless corporation—the 
United States Steel Corporation.” The next day, 
the directors of the U. S. Steel Corp. approved 
acceptance of a National Defense Mediation 
Board proposal that the full board of members 
decide the union shop dispute in the captive 
coal mine strike. j 

—President Roosevelt. in a Navy Day radio broad- 
cast said the Government had obtained ‘‘a de- 
tailed plan’? by which Germany proposed to 
abolish religion in a conquered world, and a 
“secret map’’ revealing Nazi plans to weld South 
America and part of Central America into five 
vassal States. The shooting had begun, he added. 

Oct. 28—The communique from Hitler said that 
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‘in the Donets Basin German troops entered 
Kramatorsk, 

—Rome asserted that in a three-day attack on a 
British convoy off Libya, two British cruisers 
were sunk. ‘ 

Oct. 29—A Hitler headquarters bulletin states that 
“infantry divisions with air units forced an 
entry into the Crimean Peninsula in stubborn 
fighting. Rumanian troops took one island lying 
off the northwest coast of the Sea of Azov and 


vas 


cleansed it of the enemy. 

—The Russians said they had evacuated Kharkov 
“for strategic consideration at a time when the 
Soviet Command deemed it expedient and not 
when the Germans wanted.”’ 

Oct. 30—German forces headed for Moscow en- 
circlement got through the Russian lines 90 
miles to the south, and they pushed up the east 
bank of the Oka River ‘‘not far’? south. of 
Serpukhov, 70 miles from Moscow. The fighting 
was hand to hand in the approaches to Tula. 
At Maloyaroslavets, 65 miles southwest of Mos- 
cow, another German break-through, just south 
of the city, a salient up to the banks of the Nara 
River, to the north, snow and rain still hinder 
operations in that region. 

—At Washington, John L. Lewis called off the 

a captive mine strike at 11:30 A. M. At 2 P. M. 
. he announced that he had set a new strike dead- 
line for Nov. 15. ‘ 

—By Presidential order the Army took possession 

\ of the Bendix, N. J., plant of Air Associates, 
Inc., after demonstrations by non-striking em- 

_ployes inside the plant had forced the removal 

§ of reinstated C. I. O. strikers under police guard. 

—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, U. S. Senator Burton 

K. Wheeler, and Joha Cudahy, ex-Ambassador 
. to Belgium, addressed 20,000 persons in Madison 
eh | Square Garden, N. Y. City, under the auspices of 
the America First Committee. 
* Oct. 31—The U-. S. destroyer, Reuben James, was 
; sunk by a torpedo ‘‘while on convoy duty’’ in the 
“ North Atlantic, west of Iceland, the Navy De- 
partment announced. Of the crew of 145 officers 
* and men 98 were missing and believed dead, 45 
were rescued, 2 were known to be dead. The 
Navy Department holds little hope for rescue of 
, the seven officers and 87 men who have not been 
| accounted for, it was stated on Nov. 4. The 
captain of the ship was Lieut. Comdr. Heywood 
L. Edwards, 35, of San Saba, Tex. The destroyer 


was commissioned Sept. 24, 1920.. It was 314 
a] feet long and had a maximum width of 30 feet. 
ve: It displaced 1,190 tons and was armed with four 


: 4-inch naval rifies and a battery of anti-aircraft 

: guns. To this original equipment had been 

; added the modern secret detectors developed in 

f the last two years. On Nov. 26 Secretary of the 

4 Navy Frank Knox made public the fact that two 

of the Reuben James’ depth bombs exploded 

D after being torpedoed by the submarine and 

®.- while members of the crew were struggling in 

x the water. Some of the survivors had charged 
that a considerable number of those in the water 
had been killed by the exploding bombs. 

—The Germans reported taking of Kalinin, north- 
west of Moscow. Leningrad, they said, is en- 
circled except as to the small.strip of land 
between that city and Lake Ladoga. 


1941—NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1—The German Government denied cate- 
gorically White House charges that Chancellor 
Hitler had planned to organize Central and 
South America into vassal states. He denied, 
also, any thought of an International Socialist 

: Church in place of existing denominations. He 

denied, further, that German warships . had 

i ‘begun the shooting,’’ putting that responsi- 
bility on the U. S. warboats. Quite on the 
contrary, Hitler declared, the two American 

Ln destroyers (Greer and Kearny) ‘‘had attacked 

German submarines and that therefore the 
United States had attacked Germany, a fact 
which ‘has also been confirmed by the American 
naval authorities.’’ 


i —An Army bomber plane from Dayton Field 


hee near Findlay, O., and five persons were 

ed. 

London had its first air raid alarm since July 24. 

p Nov. 2—The German High Command reported 
capture of Simferopol, capital of the Crimea. 

German planes bombed Sevastopol. 


1 
—'British supply shipping’ sunk during October 


totaled 441,300 gross tons. 

—A U.S. Army bomber’s tail was blown off when 
12,000 feet high; two of the crew were sucked 
out and parachuted safely; the seven others died. 

Nov. 3—Berlin said that Kursk, a Russian pro- 
vincial capital between Moscow and Kharkov, 
had been taken, 
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—Washington reported an American plane missingjg 
since yesterday, with a Navy crew of 11 andig 
an Army officer aboard, crashed in the Atlanti 
Ocean’’ area. All were killed. 

Noy. 4—German forces reported capture of thes 
Black Sea port of Theodosia, at the southeastt 
end of the Yaila Mountains in Crimea. In the} 
Atlantic, Berlin said, 11 merchant vessels of) 
53,000 tons, and one destroyer, were sunk in aig 
single Atlantic convoy by U-boats and_ that 
bombers sank three merchant vessels of 20,000\4 


lands in the Gulf of Finland, \ 
forces from all former Finnish soil except 
Hangoe naval base near Helsinki. 

—In Detroit, women threw eggs and tomatoes at! 
Viscount Halifax, British Ambassador, as he 
entered the Chancery Building with Archbishops 
Edward Mooney, head of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Detroit. ; 

—The British Admiralty announced that 1,276 
officers and men had been rescued from sunkeng 
enemy U-boats and are held prisoners of war./; 
Of these 467 are Italians. The Admiralty added:: 
“Last week when the German High Commands 
claimed to have sunk 14 ships totaling 47,000 
tons from a conyoy homeward bound fromm 
Gibraltar, in fact four ships totaling 8,772 tons, } 
were sunk. This was only achieved by the 
enemy at a cost to himself.’’ 3 

Nov. 5—Berlin said German troops had drivens 
through the Yaila Mountains to the Black Sea, 
moved beyond Theodosia and got closer tox 


Nov. 6—German and Rumanian forces were said 
by Berlin to have pushed through the Yaila 
Mountains to the Black Sea coast between Yalta 
and Theodosia. y | 

—Joseph Stalin asserted that the Germans hadi 
lost 4,500,000 men killed, wounded or captured 
since the invasion of Russia began on June 22.7 
Russian losses, he said, were 350,000 killed, 
378,000 missing and 1,020,000 -wounded. Berlin 
replied that Russian losses were 17,000,000 to/ 
Soe men killed, wounded, captured or 
missing. a 

—The Soviet Government announced the appoint- 
ment of Maxim Litvinov to be ‘Ambassador toc 
the United States. : 4 


dollar advance to Russia, under the Lend-Lease 
act. The loan carries no interest charge and is 
for strategic raw materials and commodities, | | 
—Twenty members of an alleged Czech arson gang 
who specialized in burning food stores faced a 
firing squad in Vienna. j 
—A merchant ship, alleged to be the Odenwald,| 
laden with raw rubber and tires, bound from: 
Yokohama for Bordeaux, France, was seized 
in the equatorial Atlantic by a U. S. cruiser. 
The Navy reported that the Odenwald was sail- 
yar rs the name Willmoto and flying a 


. flag. 

—Canadian Navy Minister Angus Macdonald 
nounced German submarines were operating ae 
wo coast of Newfoundland, within sight of thes 
shore. ; 

Noy. 7—The U. S. Senate, 50 to 37, voted to ch 
the /1939 neutrality act to permit American | 
merchant ships to arm and to traverse combat 
areas to carry supplies to ports of belligerents. | 

Nov. 8—In Munich, at the celebration of the ’ 
hall putsch, Chancellor Hitler said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has commanded his ships 
shoot as soon as they see German ships. And If 
have commanded German ships, whenever they 
see Americans, not to shoot thereupon but 
defend themselves as soon as they are attacked. 
The German officer who does not defend him- 
self I will place before a court martial! Tf. 
therefore, an American ship on the basis of the 
command of its President, shoots, then it wil 
do so at its own danger. The German ship w 
defend itself and our torpedoes will strike.’? 

—Hundreds of British planes made one of the 
heaviest raids of the war on German cities and 
Axis ports on the Channel and in the Medi- 
Kee peed In Brindisi alone 127 persons were 

~-Secretary of the Navy Knox announced that aw 
Naval Operations Base had been established in 1 
Iceland under the Commander in Chief of the® 
U. S. Atlantic Fleet ‘both for administrative & 
and task purposes.’’ ¥ 

Nov. 9—Berlin reported Axis bombers had sunk a 
a warship and 17 transports in the Black | 

ea. ba 


Yov. 10—Prime Minister Churchill in London’ said: 
; Should the United States become involved in 

war with Japan a British declaration will follow 
_ Within the hour.” 
_—In the Leningrad area German forces announced 
/ capture of Tikhvin, to the southeast, in a 
_ “surprise attack.” 
—The National Defense Mediation Board, 9 to 2, 
_, Yejected the demands of John L. Lewis for a 
union shop for the 53,000 workers in the captive 
coal mines which supply fuel for the steel in- 
@ustry. Thereupon, Nov. 11, Philip Murray and 
* Thomas Kennedy, who had cast the two dis- 
4 pontine yotes, resigned from the Board. Murray 


president of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and both are officers of the United 
» Mine Workers. The alternates also resigned 
from the board. 
Nov. 11—The Finnish Government made a nega- 
» tive reply to the United States ‘“‘warning’’ to 
' stop fighting Russia, having got back the terri- 
tory lost_in combat with that country. - 
WNov. 12—Berlin said German and Rumanian 
cad had reached the Crimean coast south of 
erch, 
_—Russian advices were that the Germans had 
been pushed back five miles at Tula. 
~=London reported British and Ethiopian forces 
' had completed the encirclement of Gondar, in 
- northern Ethiopia, and had captured Gianda. 
»—In London, King Geroge opened the new session 
' of Parliament. He said: ‘‘The United States is 
' furnishing my peoples and my Allies with war 


ad Supplies of all kinds on a scale unexampled in 


» history.” 
"In the south of France, Gen. Charles L. C. 
Huntziger, 61, Minister of War, and seven 
- others, were killed when their plane, returning 
- from Africa, hit a hill, in a storm, at Le Figan, 
in the Gard Department. ; 
lov. 13—The House of Representatives in Wash- 
' ington, 212 to 194, accepted the Senate’s amend- 
" ‘ments to the Neutrality Act of 1939, which, by 
repealing sections two, three and six of that 
- law, had opened the way for United States 
/ merchant ships to carry arms and to go through 
» combat zones and into the ports of belligerents 
With war supplies for Britain, Russia, China 
‘and other Axis opponents. The vote in the 
House followed personal appeals by the President 
and the Secretary of State, the former promising 
‘to take effective action to quell labor disputes 
which hinder defense production. In the final 
ecunt, 53 Democrats, 137 Republicans, 3 Pro- 
' gressives and one Farmer-Labor member voted 
against the measure, while 189 Democrats, 22 
_ Republicans and one American-Labor repre- 
"sentative voted for it; 12 votes were locked up 
in pairs; 4 women members (two Rep., two 
Dem.) voted for the -bill and three (all Rep.) 
voted against. The Senate 50 to 37 had voted 
"on Nov. 7 to repeal section two, three and six. 
The President signed the measure four days 
later. , 
Germans announced officially that the 
ta of enemy shipping sunk up to this month 
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boats, Berlin added, 


to ai eiletears harbor. 


Venture 
ae the North Atlantic on the same night (Oct. 


16 ; that the 


~ Command was shaken up anda new commander 


Malaya so severely that she had to be towed | 
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and incendiary and explosive bombs were 
dropped.’’ 

Noy. 16—Week-end conferences between the Presi- 
dent and John L. Lewis and between the U. S. 
Mediation Board and both sides having come 
to naught, the coal strike which had been or- 
dered began on time when the first shifts failed 
to report at the ‘‘captive mines’ of the big 
steel corporations in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown 
and other areas. The union demand was for a 
“‘closed shop.’’ At Detroit, the C. I. O. National 
Executive Board, on motion of Philip Murray 
vice president of the United Mine Workers 0 
America, yoted support. This action was ratified 
the next day at the C. I. O. convention. 

—Berlin asserted German and Rumanian troops 
“after a stubborn fight, took the important 
harbor city of Kerch. The eastern part of the 
Nae Peninsula was thus completely in our 

S. 

Nov. 17—Berlin announced appointment of Alfred 
Rosenburg as ‘‘Reich Minister for the East,” or 
chief civilian administrator of occupied Soviet 
territory. 

Nov. 18—The spearheads of German columns 
struck beyond Kerch to reach the Yenikale area. 
Yenikale, like Kerch, is on the Kerch Straits 
in Eastern Crimea. . 

—Mass C. I. O. picketing stopped coal production 
in ‘‘captive’’ coal mines in the Appalachian 
areas; two members of an independent union 
were shot and wounded at Gary, W. Va., in a 
clash with pickets. 

—The C. I. O. convention, in Detroit, unani- 

mously voted support of the Roosevelt foreign 

policy of all-aid to Britain, Russia and China. 

Delegations from the United Mine Workers and 

af United Construction Workers abstai2d from 
ing. 

Nov. 19—British forces launched a surprise of- 
fensive in Libya and advanced 150 miles on a 
front from the Mediterranean to Jarabub. 
British warships supported the attack as did 
the R. A. F. American made tanks and planes 
ae _— of the equipment of attacking British 

S. 

—The Germans and Russians were in violent con- 
flict in the Moscow and Rostoy areas. In the 
Crimea, Sevastopol is under daily air and 

oe bombing. NS 4 
ov. 
Weygand, 74, as delegate general and military 
commander of French North Africa, and that 
area was placed under the direct control of 
Vice-Premier Admiral Jean Darlan. 

Nov. 21—At the H.C. Frick Coke plant in Eden- 
born, Pa., 11 C. I. O. pickets were shot and 
wounded in a row with workers. It was esti- 
mated that 214,000 captive and commercial 
mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Kentucky and Ohio which employ 350,000, were 
idle, including 53,000 captive mine employes on 
strike for the union shop. The strike had 
spread to Kentucky and Ohio, A survey in- 
dicated that 48,000 commercial miners were idle 
in Kentucky; 61,000 in Pennsylvania; 48,000 in 
West Virginia; 1,200 in Ohio and 3,000 in 
Maryland. j 

—In Libya, the crossing by British troops of 
Premier Mussolini’s barbed wire barricade along 
the Libyan-Egyptian boundary was opposed. 

—In the Moscow area, Russian forces evacuated 


the Volokolamsk sector as far as the eastern : 


banks of the Lama River. 

—The 35,000-ton U. S. battleship, Indiana, was 
launched at Newport News, Va. 

—FPresident Roosevelt accepted the credentials of 
Thor Thors, first Minister to the United States 
from Iceland, whose territory is jointly policed 
by American and British forces. 

Nov. 22—The German High Command announced 
capture of the ‘“‘Caucasus gateway’’ City of 
Rostov, on the River Don, and were 15 miles 
beyond in the direction of Astrakhan, with 
435, miles to go. 

—In Libya, New Zealand troops entered Fort 
Capuzzo. 

Seis L. Lewis, head of the United Mine Workers 
of America, accepted a proposal by President 
Roosevelt to appoint a board of three to arbi- 
trate the ‘‘closed_shop’’ dispute that caused 
the strike in the ‘‘captive mines’’ of the steel 
producers, The board consists of Lewis, Benja- 
min F. Fairless, president of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., and John R. Steelman, director of the 

. S, Conciliation Service. 

Nov. 23—In Libya, New Zealand troops, it was 
claimed, had entered the Mediterranean port of 
Bardia, ‘‘which apparently had been evacuated 

~ by the Axis soldiers’’; seizure of the towns of 
Sidi Azeiz and Sidi Omar also was asserted. 


20—Marshal Petain retired Gen. Maxime 
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This was denied by Rome and Berlin. 

—Germany has cut the cost to France of the army 
of occupation from 400,000,000 to 300,000,000 
francs a day. 

—The U. S. Consulate at Saigon, French Indo- 
China, was wrecked by a bomb, but none of the 
consular staff was injured, the State Department 
announced. French Indo-China is occupied by 
Japanese troops. : - _ 

Noy. 24—Surinam (Dutch Guiana) which lies on 
the northeast coast of South America, between 
British Guiana and French Guiana, has been 
added to the chain of U. S. military outposts in 
foreign countries. Brazil is to share in the 
arrangement, chiefly to guard her border there. 
The U. S. already has a military outpost in 
British Guiana. The bauxite mines in Surinam 
furnish upward of 60 per cent of the require- 
ments of the United States aluminum industry 
which is vital to the defense of the United 
States, the Western Hemisphere and the nations 
actively resisting aggression, the White House 
explained. 

—The German High Command stated that ‘‘on 
the central sector of the Eastern Front our 
Offiensive gained further territory. After em- 

_ bittered fighting, the city of Solnechnogorsk, 
31 miles northwest of Moscow, was taken by 
tank troops. Break-out attempts by the op- 
ponent from Leningrad again collapsed under 
heavy losses.’’ 

—In Libya, London said, New Zealand troops 
captured Gambut, an Axis supply station. 

—The bvlk of the Australians who comprised the 
main force in the Tobruk garrison were recently 
withdrawn secretly by night, and relieved by a 
force of British, Poles and East Indians; 500 of 
the Australians had died and were buried there. 


Nov. 25—Tanks dominate the fighting in Libya 


and Germany is sending both tanks and infantry 
by planes across the Mediterranean. The German 
High Command reports ‘‘embittered’’ fighting is 
increasing daily in violence. London said New 
Zealand forces, supported by British tanks, con- 
tinued their general advance toward Tobruk. 

—Delegates from 12 Governments met in Berlin 
and signed a renewal of the five-year-old Anti- 
Comintern pact, technically directed not against 
Russia but the activities of the Moscow Inter- 
nationale. Japan cabled. her adherence. The 
new members are Bulgaria, Croatia, Denmark, 
Finland, Rumania, Slovakia and Nanking. Those 
renewing adherence are the old members, Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, Hungary, Spain and 
Manchukuo. 

—The Ankara radio quoted German reports that 
Axis armored units were within 1842 miles of 
Moscow, advancing from the Volokolasmk sector, 
northwest of the capital. 

Nov. 26—In Libya, the main battle front was in 
the Rezegh area, which the Axis forces were 
trying to encircle. The British said they were 
bringing up tank reinforcements. Germany also 
was striving to get more tanks and men from 
across the Mediterranean. South of Rezegh, 
London added, ‘‘Britain and South African 
mechanized forces in cooperation with Indian 
troops have captured Gialo, taking 200 Italian 
prisoners together with quantities of stores and 
equipment. Operations in this area continue to 
develop satisfactorily. Our air forces continue to 
cooperate with bombing attacks on enemy motor 
transport and armored fighting vehicle concen- 
trations in the battle area.’’ The Italian High 
Command asserted that ‘‘in the central sector 
enemy units encircled in a pocket south of the 
city of Rezegh were annihilated. Among 5,000 
and more prisoners counted in camps up to now, 
besides General Sperling, commander of an 
armored brigade, of the First South African 
division, as well as two American observers and 
various English and American journalists.”’ 

—Sergeant Delmar Park, of Phoenix, Ariz. a 
U. S. Army observer with the British in Libya, 
was killed in a German tank attack. 

—German forces, according to Berlin, got within 
25 miles of Moscow on its northwest, by taking 
a town southeast of Klin. 

—Secretary of State Hull handed to Japan’s two 
envoys—Saburo Kurusu and Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, a document that was the ‘‘culmination’’ 
of their conferences with the Secretary on 
Japan's policy in Asia and the Pacific. 

—Riots were reported in Copenhagen over Den- 
mark’s signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
—Berlin claims that a British battleship, damaged 
by a U-boat on Noy. 26, off Solum, North 
Africa, had been identified as the 31,000-ton 

Malaya. 

Noy. 27—In Libya, some of the besieged New 

Zealanders in Tobruk dashed forth under tanker 


protection and aided in recapturing Rezegh, ans 
were awaiting infantry reinforcements, Londoig 
said. Large numbers of Germans and Italiar 
still oceupy positions in areas between the Nes 
Zealanders and Tobruk. Free French bombing 
planes supported the forces that escaped from 
Tobruk. Rome stated that ‘“‘on the Solum Front 
while the Savona division broke up attacks Kip 
enemy tanks, German-Italian armored units Te" 
captured the important position of Sidi Oman 
British prisoners are flowing into Bardia, whicig 
we are holding firmly.” 

—German forces in Russia, Berlin declared, nai 
taken Klin, 51 miles northwest of Moscow, als: 
14 towns ‘‘lying to the rear of the Soviet line 
and fortifications’’ in the Tula area. hi} 
German advance southeast of Moscow was Té 
ported to have resulted in Russian _evacuatio 
of Skopkin, 50 miles southeast of Stalinogors 
and about 150 miles southeast of Moscow. Th \ 
Soviet radio said five troop transports and 60 
truckloads of Germans had been destroyed. 

Noy. 28—Maryland bombing planes, London saic 
took active part in the Libya fighting. The fas 
of Gondar, in Ethiopia (Italian East Africa) wa 
announced in a British communique as havini 
occurred on the evening of Nov. 27 with thi 
comment: ‘‘The attack began at dawn on bot: 
flanks and was pressed home with great de 
termination by all available forces. The battlt] 
took place in high, mountainous country ver; 
favorable to defense and averaging 7,000 fee 
above sea level. So falls the last enemy strong! 
hold in East Africa which the enemy has speny 
six months in fortifying. Principal credit fo 
the final battle must, however, be given to Eas 
African and patriot troops. The assault on thiy 
final position was carried almost exclusively bi 
East Africans. Artillery of all calibers, includ 
ing mediums, was also largely manned by Eas 
and West Africans. More East African soldier 
took part in this battle than in any one battli 
of the campaign.’’ 

—Berlin stated that ‘‘near Rostov and in thi 
Donets area, strong Soviet counter-attacks supg 
ported by airplanes and tanks were fr 
with heavy bloody losses for the enemy. A 
several points on the front the figit is conf 
tinuing.’’ q 

—The Finnish High Command mentionei that “ou 
the Hangoe, Karelian Isthmus and Svir Rive: 
fronts the usual artillery and trench morta 
harassing fire continued. Our artillery destroy 
enemy fortified positions and log bunkers an# 
silenced enemy anti-tank guns, numerous trenc# 
mortars and a battery of howitzers.. Our troopy 
repulsed an attack on the Lake Ladoga coast.” 

Nov. 29—The Moscow communique announced Tre: 
capture of Rostov and said that it was made bi 
an attack from the northeast, adding: ‘‘In Pe 
battles for the liberation of Rostov from thi 
German fascist invaders we completely annih 
lated the army group of General von Kleist cong 
sisting of the 6th, 14th, and 16th Tank Divisions 
60th Motorized Division and the Elite Guaré 
Viking Division. German troops are retreating 
in disorder in the direction of Taganrog. Sovie: 
troops are pursuing the enemy. Germans left 


Marmarica Desert (Botruk) area, Rome said 
saw a continuation of violent all-day fighting 
and, in the central zone ‘‘bitter fighting tooly 
place between armored masses and ee On 
both sides, supported by artillery and aviation 
during which an entire enemy motorized brigadl 
was annihilated and 1,000 or more prisoners fele 
into the hands of German and Italian troops 
Among the prisoners is the English Genera 
James Karges, commander of the brigade.”” | 

—Berlin’s version of the Rostov situation was the 
“occupation troops of Rostov, in compliance witll} 
orders, are evacuating the central district om 
the city to make the most thorough preparations 
for necessary measures against the populations 
which, contrary to international law, particil! 
pa in fighting at the rear of the Germai 

Ops. 

Nov. 30-—In Libya, the British High Comman# 
said that ‘‘the remaining tank strength of tw 
German armored divisions, with an Italiam| 
armored division in support, made a furthes 


attempt to break westward through defend 
localities held by British and New Zealan 
troops in the area about Rezegh-Bir el Hamed, 
—In_ Tokio, the Japanese Foreign Minister Tog 
officially called the United States. proposals wer" 
based on “‘fantastic’’ principles, adding thal 
Japan must go on with establishment of a new 
order in East Asia. . 
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«he ie National Defense Program 


‘The United States is working on a National De- 
se prograin entailing the authorized expenditure 
$63,962,100,000. President Roosevelt has re- 

quested an additional $7,082,419,046, which, when 

granted, will bring the total of authorized ex- 

nditures to $71,044,519 ,046. 

Expenditures for the current fiscal year (July 1, | quantities of arms transferred from stocks 0; 

g41-June 30, 1942) are expected to reach $18,000,- | hand i 

000,000, compared to a forecast of expenditures of 

p10,811,000,000 wien the budget was announced 

Jan., 1941). The estimated defense outlay of 

18,000,000,000 (announced Oct. 4, 1941 by Harold 
‘Smith, Director of the Bureau of the Budget) 


“is almost three times that of the preceding fiscal| The Office of Production Management placed 
year and breaks down to an expenditure of $135 | September expenditures at $1,347,000,000, an ~in- 
for every man, woman and child in the United | crease of 17.7 per cent over August, but $238,000,000 
_ States. : of this went for pay, subsistence, travel and ‘ad- 
Defense officials, in a report prepared for Presi- | ministrative expenses, leaving a total of $1,109,- 
dent Roosevelt, estimated that the United States | 000,000 as payments on contracts for ships, guns, 
ust spend from $120,000,000 to $150,000,000 in the] airplanes and other defense materials and on 
called victory program. ‘ Lend-Lease shipments. ok eS 
_ Appropriations, contract authorizations and Here is a table of month-by-month spending: 


Contract 


-| $ 722,000,000} $ 574. 
j Pageant 


$103,000,000) ST weg 
154'000,000| 


; 000,000 
ere saad 

PARAL «anny pees e+ 737,000,000 
_ (p) Preliminary. 
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There follows from the Bureau of Research and | ment defense disbursements in the United Sta 
Statistics of the Office of Production management | on a checks-issued basis by months: 
tabulation of United States and foreign govern- . 
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ie vi i t. 1, 1941) ; The miiltary_ program involved construction 
4 ee Beer nay cmeduled amounted | valued at $4,315,169,000, ‘of which $1,713,409,0 Ne E 
pape LS A OPM reported or 40 percent, was in place on Sept, 1, During — 
pe beeb5 1,000)! the $3,444,713,000 was in | AUEUSt, $225,570,000 of the work, or percent, was 
; ge gp three é ut in place. : ave ; 
This included completed’ and semi-com- | P"Pi? Por cnilitary defense construction i tee 
‘projects, and represented 36 percent of the | came to $5,354,698,000, of which $1,731,304,000, or 
2: mstruction program to date, 64 percent | 32 percent, was in place. August construction was 
ense CO! ; 

eduled construction remaining to be com- | valued at.$318,197,000. - 
or undertaken. Of the work in place on A statement of the authorized program and ‘ 
1, $543,767,000 or 6 percent of the total | purchases from June‘1, 1940, to the latest reporting 
Tam was erected in August. ‘date (preliminary) follows: 4 


Authorized Contract Disburse- 
Program " Awards ments on 
as of Oct. 15 | as of Sept. 30 | as of Sept. 30 


: : ' In millions ¢ dollars me 
_ $24,606 $14,868 * $5,650 ° 

4 16,992 vate f 
15,664*- 9,201 1,560 


57,262 37,464 10,650 4 
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Payments on orders, Nov. 1939-October 15, 1941 


, : Total contract awards, November, 1939-October 15, 1941*** 


Commitments for plant expansion to September 30... 


: ! PRODUCTION ; 
“hi Commitments for defense plant expansion, June, 1940-Sept. 30, 1941 (In millions) 


Private commitments 


_ Government commitments............-..-.-00--0 


$4,122 
5 994 


Ay 
¥. 
| ae 


Pings Ora wees os a SE p 5,116 tl 


contracts by United States Government agencies. 


(p) Preliminary estimate. 


The Office of Production Management described 
the status of the defense production program as 
9f Nov. 2, 1941, as follows: 

4 In July, 1940, the United States produced 561 
-miiltary planes. In September, 1941, the figure 
‘soared to 1,914. Since the start of the expansion 

program, the Navy has commissioned more fighting 

ips than in the 14 years between 1922 and 1937. 
the 24-month period of 1940-41 the machine 

tool industry will have produced a new capacity 


Jan. 3, 1940. Hundreds of light and medium tanks 
are rolling off the assembly lines every month. 
Rifles and machine guns are being produced at the 
; -of thousands daily. In the first nine months 
f 1941 ordnance equipment increased nearly three 
les and production of ammunition was stepped: 
up ten times. 

The production record follows: 
IRPLANE CONSTRUCTION—The products of 
America’s defense effort are finding their way to 
the four corners of the globe. Flying Fortresses 
are no strangers to the Axis skies, while other 
_ American planes are looked upon as liberators by 
the conquered peoples of western Europe. With a 
__ few minor setbacks American plane production has 

- imcreased steadily, as shown in the following 

table for 1941: 


wae A036 ¢ May)... secre ew Adal 

ae arth 5 OG Tune. .c' A cece 2S 80 

4 eee RA WINE hci cis evade may 1,460 

UM ote ce ates ce (es 1,388 | August ..... 854 
" September «............. PR 


Since the Wright brothers flew their first plane, 
the United States has produced about 75,000 planes. 

Thus the industry is being asked to produce in one 
* i year two-thirds the planes it turned out in 37 
_ years, No other industry has ever been asked to 
_ do a job of the same proportions. It is like asking 
the automobile industry to turn out 53,000,000 


; ‘i i 
' #*When figures show a decrease from previous figures the difference reflects absorption of foreign : 


***Includes orders and non-contractual expenses of the British Empire. 
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: sr 
completely modern machines in one year, twelve ? 
times the number produced last year. iy 

It has been estimated that engineers spend from 
250,000 to 500,000 man-hours at their drafting ¢ 
boards just turning out the designs for a fighter ¢ 
plane, about 3,500 separate drawings are involved, ./— 
each of which must be blueprinted 15 times. The # 
number of drawings required to put a bomber in 
production may run as high as 10,000. 
The World War pilot flew a single-engin 
biplane with a horsepower between 360 and 40 
His sole companion, seated in the open cockpit to | 
the rear, was a general utility man—observer, , 
gunner and photographer all in one. The operating 
speed of the plane was 70 to 100 miles an hour, 
and the bomb load consisted of eight 50-po 
bombs strapped like eggs under the wings—a to! 
bomb load of about 400 pounds. ae 
Today’s light bomber weighs around 20,01 
pounds, about three times the weight of the World; 
War ship in most frequent use. Today’s hea 
bombers weigh about 44,000 pounds, more thi 
six times heavier than the World War ship. 
bomb load alone, running between 5,000 and 10, 
pounds, is heavier than the gross weight of 
World War bomber, and amounts in weight 
about one-third of all the bombs dropped by 
Germans over London in the World War. i 

Thus it is obvious that planes cannot be produc 
today simply by appropriating money for them. | 
The road from drawing board’ to the finished> 
product is a long and rough one. However, t] 
obstacles are being overcome. Of the 1,914 military 
planes produced in September, the majority we 
combat, rather than training ships. | 

pro- - 


During the nine months to Sept., 1941, the 
duction of airplane engines increased by 88 pi 
cent. More than a million horsepower a week 
is being delivered by manufacturers, an amounti 
sufficient for about 2,000 planes monthly. The 
following table reveals the increase: eo 


Horsepower Horsepower 
2,305,610 3,365,695 
2'627,260 1365, ra 
2,972) 400 4,162,013 
3/278'710 1328, 
3'319,625 1343, 


. To interpret these figures in terms of actual 
lanes consider the following: The Flying Fortress, 
_ the B-17, now used by Britain for high altitude 
bombing, has four engines of about 1,400 H.P. 
each; as much power as a giant locomotive. The 
_ Douglas attack bomber, the A20-A, is powered with 
two 1,400 H.P. engines. The engine of an _ob- 
: servation plane ranges from 1,000 to 1,400 H.P., 
and the Lockheed P-38 pursuit ship has twin 
engines of 1,125 H.P. each, 
_ Thousands of 20 mm. and 37 mm. cannon. are 
-. needed for this vast plane program as well as 
hundreds of thousands of .30 and .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns. Starting in April there was a sharp 
rise in production of these weapons and there 
‘should be a continued steady increase. 
The pilot of the World War Spad fired two and 
sometimes only one gun forward through the 
_ propeller. Today’s pursuit ship carries two guns 
forward and four guns in-each wing. At the press 
of a single trigger the pilot aims and fires a total 
of nearly 5,000 shots a minute at a single fixed 
target. These .30 and .50 caliber weapons are in 
effect heavy guns put into the air. The .30 caliber 
shells are expended at the rate of 600 a minute, or 
ten a second, and the .50 caliber at the rate of 
400 a2 minute. 
The Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, 


\ - 


ment of commercial plane construction on the air- 
lines, recently ruled that orders could be accep 
for 156 DC-3’s, 52 Lockheed Lodestars and 
DC-4’s during 1942 and extending to June, 19: 
However, the construction and delivery of : 
planes are subject to the following provisions: if! 
the Army needs the*planes on their completion, it? 
may have them; if their construction interfe 
with military orders, Army planes are to ha’ 
the right of way. In addition, the planes are 
be built with special reinforced flooring, and wit! 
wide doors so they may be immediately adapt 

to use as military transport planes. - 


taking into consideration the effect of the sot 


aUscat 

es. a 
The year 1941 will go down as one of t nos 
notable in the history of the Navy. Two oie 1 
battleships—the Washington and the North C 
lina—were added to the battleline while in 


Me 
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the South Dakota was launched, followed b 
assachusetts in September. ae 
- With both Navy and private yards working 
around the clock, a total of 135 ships has been 
added to our sea forces since the start of the 
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expansion program, or just 55 fewer than all 
combat vessels-laid down in the years 1922 to 1939. 

Here is our strength in major combat ships as 
of Oct. 1, 1941, and the number of ships of the 
Same classes now building: 


,On Hand Building 


On Hand| Building 


BELLU teed a cee 17 15 
RRM OREMEETS ch a os cca & 6 12 

PRE. dos ee hence ictly 37 54 

| OPER ea aa 171 193 


113 73 
344 347 


hen the war broke out in September, 1939, the 
j United States was much better prepared in the matter 
Of merchant ships than it was when hostilities 
Started in 1914. For instance, delivery rates for 
1937-1940 were 25 to 3315 per cent above the ton- 
Mage delivered from 1912 to 1915. Production 
Scheduled for 1942 will exceed 20 per cent and by 
1943 by 40 per cent the actual peak year of 1919. 
By the end of this year the United States will 
turning out a merchant ship a day. During 
the first 90 days of 1943, 90 ships will be delivered. 
In the second quarter 146 ships will join the 
merchant fleet and in the third quarter 154. In 
the last quarter of 1942 two ships a day—184— 
will be delivered from American yards. Between 
last July 1 and the end of 1943, 1,153 ships, total- 
ang 12,410,000 tons, will be placed into operation. 
Twenty of the new Liberty Fleet are scheduled for 


delivery by the end of 1941. Our shipbuild in- 
dustry has had to build up from the bottoun for 
after World War 1 we stopped building cargo ships. 
From 1922 to 1935 not a single cargo vessel was 
built or contracted for in the United States for 
overseas or foreign trade. 

_ ORDNANCE—Although American tank produc- 
tion is still in its infancy, light and medium tanks 
are rolling off the assembly lines by the hundreds 
every month. But tank production is only part 
of the ordnance picture. Rifles and machine guns 
are being produced at the rate of a thousands a 
day. Sixty-three ordnance plants are planned. Of 
this number about fifty are under construction or 
completed. Twenty-eight of the plants are in 
actual production. 

Increases in September deliveries of typical items 
compared with January were as follows: 
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Increase 


Item : Increase 
Mortars; 60 IM «65:66:55: = asviekted < Haaee 3 times 
Large anti-aircraft guns: 

(old type)....... ip tol em xpiorecl seeiek> SEED ‘Completed 


.30 caliber aircraft machine guns........ 3 times 
caliber t machine guns........ 12 times 

EIN ash, Pine iG og siy'0 = shew si 4,6-9° 6 times 
SRI DRE eg oe Tete si ee Re > - 15 times 
Rifles, caliber .30M-1 (Garand)........-. 2 times 


The output of combat vehicles, exclusive of 
tanks. during last August increased 217 percent 
Over the production of December, 1940. 
| Meanwhile newly constructed chemical powder, 
T.N.T. shell-loading and small-arms ammunition 

ts are beginning quantity production. Half of 

e shell-loading plants started operations before 
September. All the machine gun plants planned 
are in actual production. 

MACHINE TOOLS—Behind this front of planes, 
nal is, tanks and guns is the production of machine 

is by which the nation is made militarily strong. 

Present schedules for bombers, artillery and other 

weapons depend on machine tools, the production 

of which will be increased from $450,000,000 in 

1940 to more than $800,000,000 in 1941. 

In the twenty-four-month period of 1940-41 the 
industry will have produced a new machine tool 

Pacity equal to the capacity of all the machine 
tools in existence in all plants on Jan. 3, 1940. 

- At the beginning of 1940 it was estimated that 
e total number of all machine tools in all fac- 
ies was 930,000. Normal production runs 25,000 

@ year. But in 1940, 100,000 units were produced 

a 1941 production is expected to reach 200,000. 

Thus the productive capacity of the machines pro- 

duced in those two years will practically equal that 
all the tools in the country’s plants 20 months 
. Furthermore, it is estimated that the average 

w machine is more than three times as pro- 
aucive as the average machine in use in January, 


0. 

2 TRUCTION—While men work at their 
Bron anile soldiers serve in the field and when 
ilors return to port they must have houses and 

racks in which to live. To meet this need the 

Government has embarked on a tremendous de- 

e construction program that will total $4,200,- 

000 in 1941. At the same time non-defense 

struction will total $7,000,000,000. This com- 

ined volume equals the totals reached in each of 
two peak years of 1926 and 1927. _ 

"The volume of defense construction in 1942 will 

exceed that of 1941. This is due in part to the 


g 


“American-made tanks had their battle baptism in 
i renewed Allied offensive in Libya (late Novem- 
1941) and were reported to have given an 
cellent account their capabilities when pitted 
inst the macHines of the Germans and the 
alians. The tanks used were of two sizes, the 
ht 13-ton tank and the medium, 28-ton ‘rolling 
tress.’ Changes had been made by the British 
y fit them 


the tanks follows: i A 
; -ton tanks are built by the American Car 
Be ary Ck at Berwick, Pa. They have a 
speed of 35 miles an i 
@ maximum speed on good roads of near 
és an hour. They are armed with a 
po J ; 


to desert warfare. A general description |, 


our across country; 
iy 70 


fact that defense construction got under way 
slowly in 1941, while the volume for 1942 will 
start with a high rate of activity. 

Close to half the factory construction for 
$2,035,000,000 worth of Government and British 
financed defense factories is already complete. 
Construction on $320,000,000 scheduled to be spent 
for privately-financed defense factories is about 70 
per cent complete. ; 

The record on other defense construction shows 
close to two-thirds of completion on $1,626,000,000 
scheduled to be spent for military housing, and 
about 20 per cent of completion on $3,000,000,000 
scheduled to be spent for defense housing. 

Already 42,286 publicly financed homes for de- 
fense workers and enlisted personnel have been 
completed. Federal funds have been allotted for 
121,885 homes. Since Jan. 1, 1941, 166,298 FHA- 
inspected privately financed homes have gone into 
construction. 

DEFENSE EXPENDITURES INCREASE—In 1939 
defense production represented about 4 per cent 
of our total civilian production. That is, the value 
of non-defense production of manufactured goods 
was 23.7 billion dollars and our defense production 
1 billion dollars. 

In 1940 we produced $1,400,000,000 in defense 
goods. Production of manufactured articles for 
civilian use was $24,800,000,000. For .that year 
defense production was 5.3 per cent of total in- 
dustrial production. 

This year it is estimated that we will produce 
$8,000,000,000 in defense goods and $27,000,000,000 
in non-defense manufactured goods. Defense pro- 
duction will be 22.8 per cent of the total. 

In 1942 it is estimated that defense production 
will be $20,700,000,000, with the value of manu- 
factured civilian goods at $19,800,000,000. Thus 
defense production is expected to represent 51 
per cent of the total industrial production of the 
year. In 1942 we will be producing something 
like 15 times the amount of armament that was 
produced in 1940 and about five times the amount 
that will be produced this year. 


American-Built Tanks Used by Allies in Libya 


rapid-fire cannon mounted on a turret so it can 
cover a full circle, a 50-caliber machine gun, four 
30-caliber machine guns and a sub-machine gun. 
A powerful aircraft type radial air-cooled motor, 
heavily armored, furnishes driving power. 

The 28-ton tanks mainly are manufactured by 
the Chrysler Tank Arsenal in Detroit. Their cruis- 
ing spéed is 30 miles an hour. They are armed with 
a 75mm. field piece mounted to the right of the 
driver, which has a limited forward arc; a 37mm. 
cannon and a 30-caliber machine gun on 2 turret, 
which can sweep a full circle and may be elevated 
-for anti-aircraft work; two 50-caliber and two 30- 
caliber machine guns fired from within the tank, 


37mm, ' and two sub-machine guns. 
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United States—National Defense 


Administration of National Defense 


The administration of National Defense in the 
United States is grouped under thirty-five separate 
divisions, agencies or offices under the President. 
An unofficial enumeration shows that more than 
800,000 employes are at work in these offices, either 
in Washington or in the field, all concerned with 
one or more defense problems. The bulk of the 
personnel is engaged in the War and Navy De- 
partments, which together have an aggregate of 
575,000 civilian employes. Another 220,000 em- 
ployes administer the Selective Seryice Act and 
200,000 of these are unpaid workers in local com- 
munities. f . : 

The President, as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, is at the top of the defense 
effort. He has delegated increasing powers to 
various individuals and organizations but has re- 
tained for himself the veto power, contending that 
under the Constitution he cannot delegate the 
final responsibility of the Chief Executive. In the 
special agencies created to meet the problems of 
defense, key positions are held by the Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board, the Office of 
Production Management and the Office of Price 
Administration. The defense organizations below 
the President are: 

Petroleum Coordinator for National Defense— 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ickes. Staff of 
220. Engaged in formulating, with governmental 
agencies, and the oil companies, methods of con- 
serving petroleum for the national defense and 
increasing supply. ; 2 

Selective Service System—Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, director. Staff of 220,000, approximately 
20,000 paid employes. In charge of drafting men 
from the ages of 21 to 27 and physically and men- 
tally fit into Army service. 

War Department—Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson. Staff of 316,936. Organizes and equips 
Army which has grown to approximately 1,600,000 
m 


en. 

Council of National Defense—Composed of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor. Created in 1916 but inactive 
since 1918. Commission advisory in character but 
has become inoperative as its functions have been 
absorbed by new divisions, i 

Economic Defense Board—Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace, chairman. Staff of 800. Works under 
direction of Milo Perkins to develop and coordinate 
policies, plans and programs designed to protect 
and strengthen the international economic rela- 
tions of the United States in the interest of 
National Defense. Main objective to stop Axis 
economic penetration in Latin America. 

Coordinator of Information—William J. Donovan, 
coordinator. In charge of United States counter 
propaganda in Axis territory. 

Permanent Joint Board on Defense, United 
States and Canada—Fiorello H. La Guardia, mayor 
of New York City, and O. M. Bigger, K. C., co- 
chairman; La Guardia for the United States and 
Bigger for Canada. Charged with coordinating 
United States and Canadian defense. 

Department oi Navy—Secretary Frank Knox, 
Staff of 260,000 civilians in Washington and the 
field. Charged with building and arming a two- 
ocean Navy and to patrol the Atlantic in the 
present emergency. 

U. S. Coast Guard—Rear Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche, commandant. Civilian staff of 5,000. 
Aids Navy in patrolling the Atlantic and harbors, 
inspecting foreign ships, requisitioning for foreign 
vessels on order of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
operates international ice patrol, provides light 
house service, valuable to ships and trans-Atlantic 
bomber flights. 

Office of Agricultural Defense Regulations—M. 
Clifford Townsend, director. Staff of 20. Works 
with regular employes of the Department of Agri- 
culture in supervising purchases of food and to 
adjust production and acquisition of these products 
to meet the demand. 

Office of Emergency Management—Wayne Coy, 
liaison officer. Staff of 23. Clearing house from 
the President to defense agencies. 

Division of Information—Robert W. Horton, 
chief. Staff of 220. Provides information officers 
for each of OEM’s branches, both in Washington 
and in the field. 
of Central Administrative Services— 
Staff of 669. Maintains a central budgeting, ac- 
counting and fiscal system for OEM and its con- 
stituent agencies. Also provides for OEM personnel 
and office services. 

ffice of Lend-Lease Administration—Edward R. 
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Stettinius, Jr., administrator. Staff of 207. Acts 
for the President in the administration of the 
Lend-Lease Act. Clears with the Economie De 
fense Board those lend-lease transactions . which! 
in the judgment of the Board affect the economic 
defense of the United States. . 

Defense Communications Board—James Lawrence 
Fly, chairman. Charged with developing a co- 
ordinated program for the operation of all forms 
of communication, especially radio, in the events 
of the involvement of the United States in the war.? 
Without operating or procurement functions. Has 
no power of censorship and can take over mM 
facilities. Has no paid personnel or office of its 
own. 

Division of Transportation—Ralph Budd, com~ 
missioner. Staff of 20. Charged with coordinating 
transportation facilities of the country to meet all 
defense needs. 

Office of Defense Health and Welfare Service: 
Paul V. McNutt, director. Staff of 125. A centrala 
coordinating agency to formulate and execute 
plans, policies and. programs designed to assure 
the provision of adequate service of health and 
welfare to the nation. 

National Defense Mediation Board—W. H. Davis, 
chairman. Staff of 67. A board representative of 
the public, employers and employes. In any dispute 
which threatens to obstruct the production on 
transportation of equipment or materials essential 
to national defense, the board is authorized ic 
make every reasonable effort to adjust and settle 
any such controversy by assisting the parties 
thereto to negotiate agreements; afford means fou 
voluntary arbitration, assist in establishing whem 
desirable to the parties methods for resolving 
future controversies; investigate issue between em 
ployers and employes; request the National Labon 
Relations Board, in any controversy or disputes 
relating to the appropriate unit or appropriated: 
representative to be designated for purposes of cel. 
lective bargaining, to expedite as much as possible 
the determination of appropriate unit or appre 
priate representative of the workers. 

Supply, Priorities and Allocation Board—Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace, chairman. Chargec 
with fixing priorities and allocations of the supply) 
of materials, fuel, power and other commodities 
It not only apportions the available supply of ma-~i 
terials among military, defense-aid, and totas 
civilian needs, but also governs the allocation o 
supplies among civilian industries. 4 

Office of Civilian Defense—Fiorello H. La Guardia. 
mayor of New York; director. Staff of 228. 
Charged with planning and carrying out ci Br: 
defense programs for the protection of life 20C§ 
property in the event of an emergency, including) 
the recruitment and training of civilian auxiliaries: 
also to promote activities designed to sustain the 
national morale. : 

Division of Defense Housing Coordination—C. FB! 
Palmer, coordinator. Staff of 224. Has the respon 
sibility of ascertaining amount and character of 
housing that must be supplied for military anc 
civilian personnel engaged in defense activities a nc 
to assure that the lack of adequate housing does 
not impede the effort. The division builds no 
houses but works through other governmental anc 
private agencies. =| 

Office for Scientific Research and Development— 
Vannevar Bush, director. Staff of 584. Coordinates! 

Sis 


and supplements existing government researc 
work on defense projects, mobilizes scientists ancy 
equipment from private industry for defense ac 
tivities and advises the President on scientific 
problems. i > 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs—+ 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, coordinator. Staff of 3: 
Coordinates all activities designed to improve i] 
tural and commercial relations among the nations} 
of the Western Hemisphere. Seeks to increase 
United States imports from Latin America and t 
stop Axis economic penetration in South Ameri 
countries and to aid these countries in purchasin 
necessaries in the United States. [i 
Office of Production Management—William S$ 
Knudsen, director-general, and Sidney Hillman 
associate director general. Staff of approximate 
3,900. Central organization for the production of 
planes, tanks, ships and other weapons of war 
but has no procurement powers and serves Arms} 
and Navy in a purely advisory capacity. “3 
Division of Production—W. H. Harrison, di 
rector, Staff of 378. Coordinates and assists thei 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission in mobiliz 4 
ing existing production facilities; provides emer. 
gency plants and facilities and expedites in 2 
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‘al wey the production of aircraft, ordnance, | tion. Charged with the responsibility of assuring 
S and tools. The aircraft program, which | an adequate production and supply of critical and 
penton in the fall of 1941 to $7,000,000,000, is | strategic materials. Supervised plans for increas- 
example of the coorsration of the aircraft ing steel production by 10,000,000 tons. 
ranch, the armed services, private manufacturers | Division of Contract ’ Distribution—Floyd B. 
nd Federal financing agencies. Many new Flants | Odlum, director. Staff of 600. Charged with the 
yere built and many were expanded before mass | task of spreading defense work into more and more 
econ was possible. factories to speed up arms output and to prevent 
jivision of Purchases—Douglas C. McKeachie, | the extinction of small business. Aims to gain the 
irector. Staff of 179, mainly purchasing agents in | greatest utilization of industrial and labor facilities 
rivate business. Coordinates the placement of all | for defense purposes, to convert into defense pro- 
fajor defense orders and contracts and reviews for | duction civilian industries which have been ham- 
searance, prior to the award, all major proposals} pered by shortages of raw materials, and to create 
or the purchase or construction by the War De-| pools of plant equipment from many small firms 
lartment cz the Navy Department of Materials, | so that together they may undertake defense work 
rticles or equipmer.t needéd for defense. impossible to handle as individuals. 
Division of Labor—Sidney Hillman, director. Office of Price Administration—Leon Henderson, 
itaff of 784. Ascertains labor requirements for | administrator, Staff of 983. Charged with pre- 
ational defense; develops programs and coordi- venting inflation through the control of prices. 
lates efforts for assuring an adequate and trained | Began operation without statutory authority. 
abor supply for defense purposes; advises with Price Operations—J. K. Galbraith, director. Pro- 
eect to problems of standards of work and em- | poses price orders and administers them after they 
yment in defense industries; assists in the pre- | have been promulgated by the Price Administrator. 
fention and adjustment of any labor controversies | Main task is to prevent inflation by stopping or 
which might retard the defense effort, and advises | at least restraining price advances. 
nd collaborates with the other divisions of the Consumer Service—Harriet Elliot, director. 
fice of Production Management on all matters | Charged with maintaining a civilian standard of 
ffecting labor. living as high as possible ‘‘consistent with military 
Division of Civilian Supply—Leon Henderson, | defense requirements.” Works with other govern- 
lirector. Staff of 224. Charged with the responsi- | mental agencies in presenting consumer needs and 
lity of allocating scarce materials among com-| the viewpoint on problems of price and supply. 
leting civilian demands; supervises supply ex-| Maintains a field staff to aid consumers in inter- 
lansion to provide for minimum civilian needs and | preting the defense program and has a Standards 
upervises activities of nine branches of industry | and Needs Section to conserve essential resources 
woducing predominantly civilian goods. of materials, machines and man power; entering 
wttor. St ef Priorities—Donald M. Nelson, di- | into the production of consumer goods by studying 


mr. Staff of 505. Charged with allocation of | the problems of substitution and simplification, 

( materials and the issuance of preference Office of Facts and Figures—Archibald MacLeish, 
atings. It is the duty of the division to see that | director. Formulates programs designed to facili- 
‘contract with an A-l-a rating is put ahead of a/| tate a widespread and accurate understanding of 
ontract with an A-1-b rating. the status and progress of the national defense 
d ion of Materials—W. L. Batt, director. Staff | effort and of the defense policies and activities of 
f 393. Responsible for planning and carrying out / the Government. Advises with the agencies and 
in integrated program for the supply of raw and| departments of the Government concerning the 
@mi-finished materials needed in defense produc- ' dissemination of this information. 


Defense Financial Program (as of Oct. 31, 1941) 


ere follows a statement of the defense financial program as of Oct. 31, 1941, giving cash, appro- 
‘iations, contract and tonnage authorizations and Reconstruction Finance Corporation commitments. 


Name of Law Amount 
i 76TH CONGRESS 
..|Treasury and Post Office Departments Appropriation Act, 1941........... $16,800,000 
.|Independent Offices Appropriations Act, 1941.................-+--255; 5,000,000 


::|Departments of State, Commerce, Justice & Judiciary Appropriation, 1941 


l jon Act, 1941 
5, 1941. .|Fifth Supplemental N: ational Defense Appropriat R 
sy 6, 1941. .|Naval Appropriation Act, 1942............. Pas 

r Department Civil Appropriation Act, 1942....... 
33 1941. Rational Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1941 


3 fice De ments Appropriation Act, 194 
By 1341. ; ae benatioaen oF State Justice. Judiciary and Commerce 7 betas 
, 1941... Military Appropriation Act, 1942 Te 
1. 1941. |Labor—Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1942. . “| 172,109,000 
3) 1941. :|Second Deficiency Approp Jation AC ot, eat 146,400, 
—Tennessee Valley Authority: .. 6.2.0... +2 ese cere eee eee 
i aa Sper a ectinental National Defense Appropriation Act, 1942.......... pee Eon boD 
RFC commitments to Sept. 30, 1941...........02+.- sae “dees soe 3-959.500,008 


as a 40. Spat. 50, LOA iy eae. Pils bd ore ede 
ae oat we time Faanision Hands Avaltable, Juby 1, 1040...c nes. Aan vee 160,000,00 
554,000,000 


Total Authorized Defense Program.........<. FETT ES. aon RET DL 
and Maritime Commission Contract and Tonnage Authorizations are estimates subject to. 
jent Roos fo’ lemental appropriations of $7,082,419,046 
rate ol gle ere Beret Ges ; wel they will bring the funds authorized for National 
mise to & total of $71,044,519,046. 


‘|Navy Department.and Naval Service Appropriation, 1941.............. *8,203,000,000 
13° 1940. 3 Military iApprapmeblans Act, LOEb sie. <3 ete se oe ee iaslounine Maras 1,674,000,000. 
’ 1940. .|War Department Civil Appropriations Act, 1941.02 06. ol. 137,500,000 
26, 1940. .|First Supplemental National Defense Appropriation Act 1941.......... 1,842,800,000 
27. 1940. .|Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1940.............0-..0eeeeeeees 22,800,000 
28’ 1940. .|An Act to Expedite National Defense and for other purposes........... 52 eee 
18, 1940. .|U. S. Maritime Commission, Insurance...........---.++--+2ee+---e eee Byatt iste 
31, 1940... |Tennessee, Valley Authority .....-2---00- 0-22-20 a eee sentences P Br gil g 
9, 1940. .|Second Supplemental National Defense Appropriation Act, 1941........ ee 
4 1940. .|Military Establishment, additional appropriation..............-.....- 2 ray DOD 
8, 1940. .|Third Supplemental National Defense Appropriation sei TOAD a ckees oe 1,4 800, 
9, 1940. .|First Supplemcntal Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1941............ 170,200,000 
Raarod) eUNational eterise HOUMNE cs.-5-- eens as vce ds 2s a 8a's ee ceecivcls wines 000; 
: sion? TH CONGRESS PONE Fe 
iitis=© OTIS tr UPON. Suncrest o'er nepal = 2.s'- tna tenis an a oom,s aes ,500, 
48 1e41 canoe Bstablishment—Ciothing at pee Napa Leh et Ste deseo 5,000, 

4 ficienc: ropriation TORTS fe ie =. oats, fan nan eae 500, 
17, ipa Fourth Banolemental Nacional Defense Appropriation Act, 1941 peat bit 
27 1941. .|Defense Ald Supplemental Appropriation Act, Meteosat pt 

’ 1941. ||First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1941................... Lo) 08 Oa 

5, 1941. .|Independent Offices Act, 1942............-.- 0-0-1. ees 4 ise booloen 
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law, the President may, 
he deems it in the interest of national defense, 
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United 


President Franklin D, Roosevelt signed (March 
11, 1941) the leasé-lend bill (H.R. 1776) for lending 

_ or leasing military equipment of the United States 
to the democracies of the world after the measure 
had passed Congress. The vote in the Senate 
(March 8) was 60 to 31 with 49 Democrats, 10 
Republicans and 1 Independent for, and 13 Demo- 
‘crats, 17 Republicans and 1 Progressive against. In 
the House on the final or Senate amended measure 
the vote (March 11) was 317 to 71 with 220 


_ Democrats, 94 Republicans and 3 Progressives for, 


and 15 Democrats, 54 Republicans, 1 American 


_ Labor and 1 Farmer-Laborite against. The original 


measure was passed in the House (Feb. 8) by a 
vote of 260 to 165. Voting for the bill were 236 
Democrats and 24 Republicans; against it were 25 
Democrats, 135 Republicans, 1 American Labor, 
3 Progressives and 1 Farmer-Laborite. 

‘The text of the measure follows with the Senate 
amendments to the House bill in Italics: 

‘AN ACT FURTHER TO PROMOTE THE DE- 
FENSE. OF THE UNITED STATES, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES. 
__ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that this act may be cited 
as ‘‘an act to promote the defense of the United 
States.” 

Section 2 


As used in this act 


(A) The term “defense article’’ means: 

b ( Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or 
oat; : 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material or 
supply necessary for the manufacture, production, 
processing, repair, serving, or operation of any 
article described in this subscription; 

. Any component material or part of or 
equipment for any agricultural, industrial or other 


articie described in this subsection; 


(4) Any other commodity or article for defense. 
Such term ‘‘defense article’ includes any article 
described in this subsection; manufactured or 
procured pursuant to Section 3, or to which the 
United States or any foreign government has or 
hereafter acquires title, possession, or control. 
(B) The term ‘‘defense information’’ means any 
plan, specification, design, prototype, or informa- 
tion pertaining to any defense article. 


Section 3 | 


__ ¢A) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
from time to time, when 


authorize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the head of any other department or 
agency of the government: 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories and 

shipyards under their jurisdiction, or otherwise 
procure to the extent to which funds are made 
available therefor, or contracts are authorized from 
_time to time by the Congress, or both, any defense 
article for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the defense 
of the United States. | 
, (2). To sell, transfer title, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such government 
any defense article, but no defense article not 
manufactured or procured under paragraph (1) 
shall in any way be disposed of under this para- 
graph, except after consultation with the chief of 
Staff of the Army or the chief of naval operations 
of the Navy, or both, The value of defense articles 
disposed of in any way under authority of this 
paragraph, and procured from funds heretofore 
appropriated, shall not exceed $1,300,000,000. The 
value of such defense articles shall be determined 
by the head of the department or agency concerned 
or such other department, agency or officer as shall 
be designated in the manner provided in the rules 
and regulations issued hereunder. Defense articles 
procured from funds hereafter appropriated to any 
department or agency of the government, other 
than from funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this act, shall not be disposed of in any way 
under authority of this paragraph except to the 
extent hereafter authorized by the Congress in the 
acts appropriating such funds or otherwise. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recon- 

dition, or otherwise to place in good working order 

.to the extent to which funds are made available 
therefor, or contracts were authorized from time 
to time by the Congress, or both any defense article 
for any such government or to procure any or all 
such services by private contract, 


vs 
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To release for export any defense ar: 
disposed of in any way under this subsection to 
such government. } 
(B) The terms and conditions upon which 
such foreign government receives any aid aut 1 

it 


ized under subsection (2) shall be those which t 
President deems satisfactory, and the benefit to t! 
United States may be payment or repayment ° 
kind or property, or any other direct or indire 
benefit which the. President deems satisfactory. 

(CG) After June 30, 1943, or after the passage 
a concurrent resolution by the two houses bejow 
June 30, 1943, which declared that the powe'4 
conferred by or pursuant to subsection (a) are % 
longer necessary to promote the defense of_ ti 4 
United States, neither the President nor the hee 
of any department or agency shall exercise any 
the powers conferred by or pursuant to subsectial 
(A); except that until July 1, 1946, any of | 
powers may be exercised to the extent necessa 
carry out a contract or agreement with suc. 
foreign government made before July 1, 1943, — 
bejore the passage of such concurrent resolut 
whichever is the earlier.* 5 

(D) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization — 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the Unite 
States. ' al 
(E) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
authorize or to permit the authorization of tli 
entry of any American vessel into a combat ar 
- violation of Section 3 of the Neutrality Act 


Y Section 4 ‘S| 


All contracts or agreements: made for the di 
position of any defense article or defense 
formation pursuant to Section 3 shall conta) 
clause by which the foreign government und 
that it will not, without the consent of the Be ae 
dent, transfer title to or possession of such deie 1 . 


article or defense information by gift, sale, - 
etherwise, or permit its use by any one noi 
officer, employee, or agent of such foreign 
ernment. S 


Section 5 


(A) The Secretary of War, the Secretary o: 
Navy, or the head of any other departme 
agency of the government involved shall, when 
such defense article or defense informatio: 
exported, immediately inform the departmen’ 
agency designated by the President to admin 
Section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 
of the qualities, character, value, terms of 
position, and destination of the article and 
formation so exported. 

(B) The President from time to time, but 
less frequently than once every ninety days, 
transmit to the Congress a report of operatiog™ 
under this act except such information as he _. 
incompatible with the public interest to d 03) | 
Reports provided for under this subsection é 
be transmitted to the secretary of the Senate’ — 
the clerk of the House of Representatives, as 7 
case may be, if the Senate or the House of 
sentatives, as the case may be, is in 


| Section 6 


(A) There is hereby authorized to be 
priated from time to time, out of any mo: 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, — 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the 
visions and accomplish the purpose of this 

(B) All money and all property which is 
verted into money received under Section 3 
any government shall, with the approval o! 
Director of the Budget, revert to the respect 
appropriation or appropriations out which 
were expended with respect to the defense a 


7 


not 


hall be available for \ 
purpose for which such expen 
funds were appropriated by law, during the fi 
year in which such funds are received and til 
ensuing Seer bons Mer a no event shall any fun 
so receive: e available for e iture aft 
Soneneaee. f xpenditure 

Section 7 


The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the } 
and.the head of the department or ee sl 
all contracts or agreements for the dispositi 
any defense article or defense information 


a hina a all 


go! 
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ay the rights of all citizens of the United 
tates who have patent rights in and to any such 
4afticle or information which is hereby authorized 
to be disposed of and the payments collected for 
Toyalties on such patents shall be paid to the 
Owners and holders of such patents. 


Section 8 


_ The Secretaries of War and of the Navy are 
hereby authorized to purchase or otherwise acquire 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war pro- 
duced within the jurisdiction of any country to 
ag Section 3 is applicable, whenever the Presi- 
lent deems such purchase or acquisition to be 
mecessary in the interests of the defense of the 
United States. 
Section 9 


The President may, from time to time, promul- 
Bate such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
ea proper to carry out any of the provisions of 

act; and he may exercise any power or 

authority conferred on him by this act through 

such pent, agency, or Officer as he shall 
ct. 


Section 10 


If any provision of this act or the ae of 
such provision to any circumstance shall be held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act 
@nd the applicabiiity of such provision to other 
circumstances shall not.be affected thereby. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to change 
etisting law relating to the use of the land and 
maval forces of the United States, except in so far 

such use relates to the manufacture, procure- 
ment, and repair of defense articles, the com- 

unication of information and other noncombatant 
purposes enumerated in this act. 


*This Senate-approved provision is merely a 
fevised version of a similar section in the House- 
approved bill. : 

_ An act providing $7,000,000,000 to put into effect 

@ lease-lend bill was passed by Congress and 

by President Roosevelt (March 27). The 

use passed the bill (March 19) by a vote of 377 
fo 55 and the Senate (March 24) by a vote of 67 
fo 9. The $7,000,000,000 appropriation is the 


largest in the peace time history of the United 
States and provides: 
$2,054,000,000 for aircraft 
material, 
$1,350,000,000 for agricultural, industrial and 
other commodities. 
$1,343,000,000 for ordnance and ordnance stores. 
$752,000,000 for manufacturing facilities. 
$629,000,000 for ships and other water craft. 
| aoe for tanks and other motorized equip- 


and aeronautical 


ent. 
or i eas for miscellaneous military equip- 
ment. 
$200,000,000 for testing, repairing and outfitting. 
$50,000,000 for administrative expenses. s 
The President designated Harry L. Hopkins to 
advise and assist in carrying out the responsibili- 
ties placed upon the President by the Act. Mr. 
Hopkins was designated (Aug. 28, 1941) Special 
Assistant to the President in charge.of all defense 
aid by the United States and Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., was designated Lease-Lend Administrator. 
The President changed (Sept. 16, 1941) the title 
of Mr. Stettinius to Special Assistant to expedite 
Lend-Lease aid deliveries. 

There was made available (March, 1941) for 
Lend-Lease and under the Defense Aid Supple- 
| mental Appropriation Act $7,000,000,000. There 
} was appropriated (Oct., 1941) an additional $5,985,- 
000,000. At the time he signed the October ap»ro- 
priation measure, the President issued an executive 
order creating an Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion in the Office of Emergency Management. and 
gave to Mr. Stettinius the authority to name the 
entire staff, including deputy and assistant ad- 


TS. 

Of the $7,000,000,000 appropriation $13,000,000 
was used to reimburse the Treasury Department 
for Coast Guard vessels transferred to the United 
Kingdom, leaving $6,987,000,000 available for allo- 
eation. Of this sum $6,281,237,421, or approxi- 
mately 90 es cent, had been allocated and $3,555,- 
587,895 obligated by Aug. 31, 1941. Expenditures 
(May 31, 1941) were $68,078,942 and increased to 
$388,912,155, (Aug. 31, 1941). 

Allocations, obligations and expenditures by de- 
partments as of Aug. 31, 1941, follow: 


apartment or Agency Allocations Obligations Expenditures 
eit ee, to ik.. $3,741,418,274 | $2,247,892,241.87 $45,210,506.45 
“a Pccaranent, eee WR te wae eon «IC 1,105,743,081 318,568,905.12 34/541/071.31 
Be Yiame Commission. 2.1.2 ..2..7. 651,864,023 617,149,075.43 183;931,680.65 
ry Department. .... 348/495,118 120/453,401.55 14,568,804.21 
ment of Agriculture 433,411,925 251,442'610.43 110,609;049.89 
ral ty Agency . aed 4s acew'y a po aie, sips Sic | Oicre pina tee Sennen 
1 BEL POUBLO = ads wane F oeawee PS Sy Pear Peres 7 5 
ee ec Uren 165000 | ARBRE | HRS 
Pan ohine Budest plc tea p 25,000 2622.75 2,622.75 
uel. 2 Sep ree 6,281,237,421 | 3,555,587,895.40 388,912,115.05 


“Allocations, obligations and expenditures by appropriation catagories as of Aug. 31, 1941, follow: 


Appropriation Category Allocations Obligations Expenditures 
3 |S Se ee 
Rohan: rdnan _...| $1,422,145,460 $584,476,115.46 $16,663,550.79 
eer cep aataeel tnnearial Pie, pote 3: 21037398260 1 347 140,839.54 19,297,791 66 
et ci preasucra a Me eectiae 699,496,490 688,277,440.71 109,617,971.87 
oe en = ail et an eee S MacPad os 501,913,530 262'160,386.01 41,202,695.68 
Eetarel. industrial and other commodities. a FE Oe eat Cree A ee 153 410 tor 
nine: ae “hy eee ieee wale 13,350,506 1/463, 123.44 1/231/670.37 
ciminiserative (oe ee a ee 5,058,574 325,352.16 206,424.74 
yeSany Rug Pp SoM OEE ae sete 6,281,237,421 | 3,555,587,895.40 388,912, 115.05 


5 ce and ordnance stores allocations 
(Of the ordnance llery ammunition, $357,480,500 
“for anti-aircraft material, and $132,525,250 

: aircraft armament. 
Be the aircraft allocations $1,286,175,700 was 


bers. 

Gierchant ship locations were $508,422,800. 
Allotments eatables, etc., were—Dairy products 
eggs, $98,373,500; meat, fish, fowl, $121,048,300; 
its, vegetables, and nuts, $83,306,000; grain and 
real products, $10,438,500; sugar, chocolate, and 
harine products, $263,800; lard, fats, and oils, 


of War Stimson reported (Nov. 6, 
000,000. worth of arms and ammunition 
Lease aid. : ‘ 
ee 


Aas aah aR he $87,758,000; tobacco, $37,427,- 
0; other 14,595. 
abene of the moré important items delivered 


through August 31, were: Amount delivered 


Ditins -elecso'le a[ati e,c0a-eiAce 44,538,120 pounds 
Sead tata Ns seibepabea Tool Meee 2,877,317 pounds 
Frozen eggs...... fe eee Hae 23,124,750 pounds 
Dry skim mikes... deverew seas 12,590,617 pounds 
Evaporated milk.......-... ,957, cases 


Stinson nae 21,541,281 pounds 
89,741,480 pounds 
110,948,900 pounds 


Canned meat 


3 fea American factories had produced approximately 
pte aeciober, 1941, for the American Army and for 
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Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 é 


Source: National Headquarters Selective Service System & 


Congress passed (Sept. 14, 1940) and President 
Roosevelt signed (Sept. 16) the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, the first peace time mili- 
tary draft in the history of the United States. 

The Act was devised as part of the National 
Defense Program to give military training to males 
between the ages of 21 and 36 for one year and 
provided that not more than 900;000 should be 
under training at one time. It was planned 
originally to induct 800,000 by July 1, 1941. How- 
ever, after inducting approximately 700,000 men 
by Aug. 1, 1941, Congress eliminated the 900,000 
limitation’ and ‘provided for the deferment of 
men over 28. ~ 

Dr. Clarence Dykstra, President of the University 
of Wisconsin; was appointed Director of Selective 
Service and was sworn in on Oct. 17, 1940. Dr. 
Dykstra resigned on April 1, 1941, and Brigadier 
General Lewis B. Hershey, who had served as 
Executive Officer and Deputy Director was named 
Director on July 31, 1941. 

Dr. Dykstra resigned April 1, 1941, and General 
Hershey has since been serving as Acting Director. 

Three days after the passage of the Act, the 
Advisory Committee was appointed, registration 
day set for October 16 and the lottery to determine 
the order of the call to service was set for October 
29 


The purpose of the Act is to provide a fair and 
just system of raising manpower to increase the 
strength and efficiency of the armed forces with 
the least possible disturbance of the social, in- 
dustrial and economic welfare. 

The Act provides that: / 


Every male citizen and alien residing in the |’ 


United States between the ages of 21 and 36 on the 
day or days fixed must register, with a few certain 
specified exceptions, on dates specified by the 
President. : g 

Whether or not a state of war exists, the Presi- 
dent may increase the forces from time to time as 
the national interest requires so long as there are 
never more than 900,000 men in training and ser- 
vice in any one time under this Act. 

Physical examination by the Military Services 
on be given the men upon induction and dis- 
charge. ‘ 

Each man inducted shall serve 12 months, after 
which he will be placed in a reserve component. 
The same pay allowances, pensions, disability and 
death compensation provided for enlisted men and 
officers of like grade and length of service is 


‘assured inductees under this Act. 


These inductees shall not be employed beyond 
the limits of the Western Hemisphere, except in 
the territories and possession of the U. S., in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands. 

Classification, selection and induction under the 
Act shall be made in an impartial manner under 
such regulations as prescribed by the President. 

The number of inductees shall be based on the 
State’s proportion of eligible men compared to the 
total number of the Nation’s eligibles, except that 
credits shall be given for residents of each sub- 
division who are in the land and naval forces. 

The Act, as amended, defers from training and 
service the following men: Those who have satis- 
factorily served three or more consecutive years in 
the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard, and also former National Guardsmen, for- 
mer Reserve Officers, under certain conditions; the 
Vice President, Governors, members of State and 
Federal legislatures; Judges of Courts of Record. 

No exception from registration or exemption or 
deferment from training and service under the 
Act continues after the cause ceases to exist. 

Inductees leaving non-temporary positions with 
government or private industry are protected by 
the Act and are to be reinstated with no loss of 
seniority or privilege and may not be discharged 
without cause for at least one year after their 
return. The District Courts of the United States 
are given jurisdiction in cases arising under this 
provision, 

A personnel division has been organized to 
secure re-employment and employment for men as 
they complete the training period. 

No vacancy created by induction, the act ex- 
pressly provides, is to be filled by any member of 
sea et party or the German-American 

und, 

The President is authorized to prescribe rules 
for deferment of: Certain men whose occupation 
is found necessary to national interest and also 
certain important office holders in the state and 
federal service; those physically, mentally or 


x t} 
morally unfit for service; men with dependents. 

Recognized students and ministers of Religion 
must register, but are not subject to militar, 
service. . | 

Provisions for noncombatant and non-military 
service by conscientious objectors is made. 

The President is empowered to place obligato 
orders with any firm or individual for such defens 
materials as are required and which are of thy 
nature usually produced or capable of being proe 
duced by such firm or individual. Upon refusal” 
comply, authority is given to take immediate poss 
session and such failure is deemed a felony wh 
upon conviction carries a penalty of three years 
imprisonment and a fine not exceeding $50,000 
hee compensation for materials and rent is as 
sured. 

The Act calls for the creation of a Selectiy 
Service System, which operates through  civilig 
local boards of three or more members who ar 


residents of that local board area, and other such®. 


agencies as may be necessary to carry out the prea 
vision of this Act shall be created. These loca 
boards, under Presidential rules and regulation 
have power, subject to appeal, over all questions 0 
inclusion of, exemption or deferment for, trainin 
and service within its jurisdiction. 7 
The President is authorized to appoint by ano 
with consent of the Senate a Director of Selective 
Service at compensation not to exceed $10,000 ¢ 
year; to utilize the services of any departmens 
officers or agents of the United States and tha 
several States; to delegate authority vested in hing 
under this Act to such persons as he may designate: 
Voluntary services may be accepted. i 
The Chief of Finance U. S. Army is designates 
as fiscal, disbursing and accounting agent fo 
Selective Service. i | 
Persons who fail to comply with the Act or wha 
violate or aid and abet in its violation may be im. 
prisoned for five years or fined $10,000 or both, 0% 
suffer such penalty as a court martial shall a 
if such person is under the jurisdiction of fl 
armed forces. a 
The monthly base pay of enlisted men of th 
Army and Marine Corps shall be as follows: Ep. 
listed men of the first grade, $126; enlisted men 0 
the second grade, $84; enlisted men of the. thira 
grade, $72; enlisted men of the fourth grade, $600 
enlisted men of the fifth grade, $54; enlisted meno 
the sixth grade, $36; enlisted men of the seventif 
grade, $30; except that the monthly base pay 0 
enlisted men with less than four months’ service 
during their first enlistment period and of enlisted 
men of the seventh grade whose inefficiency 03 
other unfitness had been determined under r 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of War, an a 
Secretary of the Navy, respectively, shall be $21 
The pay for specialists’ ratings, which shall be ii 
addition to monthly base pay, shall be as follows 
First class, $30; second class, $25; third class, $ 
fourth class, $15; fifth class, $6; sixth class, $3. 
Enlisted men of the Army and the Marine Corps 
shall receive as a permanent addition to their pay 
an increase of 10 per centum of their base pay andy 
pay for specialists’ rating upon completion of th 
first four years of service, and an additional in. 
crease of 4 per centum of such base pay and pi 
for specialists’ ratings for each four years of service 
thereafter, but the total of such increases shall nop 
exceed 25 per srt Enlisted men of the Nay 4 
shall be entitled to receive at least the same pay 
and allowances as are provided for enlisted n err 
in similar grades in the Army and Marine Corpsis 
In August, 1941, Congress extended the origins# 
peace-time training period to not more than 3@} 
months and appropriated a bonus of $10 a month 
be page en Seuven in excess of 12. . bf 
en us the Act in a geographical sense! 
the term ‘United States” shall refer to the severad 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaiill 
and zee Rico. | 
On the first registration day, including the terri-l 
tories, the registration total was 16,628,493. Locab 
boards received the registration cards, shuffled 
them and gave each registrant a number. A series! 
of numbers was drawn in Washington on lottery 
day (Oct. 29). When the first number was drawn 
each man who held a corresponding number in th 
file of the local boards was put down as the firs 
liable to service from his local group and so on unt! 
all the numbers were drawn out. Questionnaires 
were then sent to the registrants in the order 
which their numbers were drawn. The ee 


naires asked the number of dependents, phys 


disabilities, etc. The registrants were classified as 
shown on the next page. : ? 


yi _——— = 
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Classification of Registrants 


Class I—A: Available; fit for general military 
Service. (Class I-A-O: Conscientivus objector; 
available for noncombatant service only: fit for 
general service): B: Available; fit only for limited 
Military service. (Class I-B-O: Conscientious ob- 

tor; available for noncombatant service only: 

£ only for limited service). C: Member of land 
-. naval forces or Coast Guard of United States. 

: Man who has reached twenty-eighth birthday 
on.July 1 without having been inducted. 

_ Class ITA: Man necessary in his civilian 
-__B: Man necessary to national defense. 
' Class TII—A: Man with dependents. 

Class IV—A: Man who has completed service. 

: Official deferred by law. C: Nondeclarant 

en, D: Minister of religion or divinity student. 

BS; Conscientious objector; available only for 
Civilian work of national importance; fit for gen- 

service. (Class IV-E-LS: Conscientious ob- 
tor; available only for civilian work of national 
tance; fit only for limited service). (Class 
-E-H: Conscientious objector formerly classified 

im C IV-E or Class IV-E-LS, who has reached 
twenty-eighth birthday on July 1 without being 
assigned to work of national itnportance). F: 
Physically, mentally, or morally unfit. 

» Meanwhile the Research and Statistics Division 
of National Headquarters, Selective Service System 

Washington, determines from time to time the 
quota of eaclr State, based on population and num- 
ber of men from that State already in the Army 


er Navy. From this quota were deducted the num- 


ber of men who had volunteered for a year’s train- 
ing. Enough men then were taken from Class I in 
each State to fill the quotas. These men are called 
eee order their numbers were drawn in the 

ery. e 

Although 800,000 men originally were scheduled 
to be called by July 1, 1941, a much smaller 
number were inducted by that date because of 
unexpectedly large number of enlistments in the 
regular Army. 

_ Because of the elimination of the 900,000 limita- 
tion, the War Department can call in men as 
they are needed. 

Legislation designed to afford debt relief to men 
who cannot meet their financial obligations be- 
cause of the call to military training was signed 
(Oct. 18) by President Roosevelt. The law gives 
the courts wide latitude to stay eviction proceedings 
where the rent is not more than $80 a month, to 
prevent foreclosures and to delay judgments. Pay- 
ment of premiums on insurance policies up to 
$5,000 face amount may be deferred while the 
holders are in service and for one year thereafter: 
Tax assessments, including income payments, may 
be deferred until six months after military service 
has ended. The law also calls for adequate legal 
representation in court suits for defendants who 
are absent on military service and courts are 
authorized to stay execution of judgments or to 
reopen cases for further evidence, 


900,000 OF SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRANTS REJECTED 


On Oct. 10, 1941, Brig. Gén. Louis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Selective Service System, reported 
to President Roosevelt that about 50 percent of 
‘the approximately two million registrants who 
have been examined for induction into the Army 
of the United States under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 have been disqualified be- 

ause Of physical, mental, or educational reasons. 

the approximately one million rejected, 900,000 
or about 90 percent, were found to be physically 
or mentally unfit. 

The physical rejections of registrants were 
distributed as follows: 


: Cause No. Cases Pet. 
OEE Cy ae 188,000 20.9 
Besereetive YES... 2k persedyasewiedes 123,000 13.7 

rdiovascular diseases........... 96,000 10.6 


usculo-skeletal defects.......... 61,000 
lenereal diseases ................. 57,000 
ental and nervous diseases...... 57,000 


RDAs 
CrvVWwo 


ge 
1 an 
heats 


100 


' Of the above number, said Gen. Hershey, about 
‘200,000 can be completely rehabilitated and made 


Vvailable for general service in our armed forces. 
The remainder can be rehabilitated to perform 


_ Im the year since Oct. 8, 1940, when the National 
Service Act was adopted, draftees paid approxi- 
mately $7,381,365 in premiums for government 
life insurance policies totaling $2,077,416,000. There 

‘have been approximately 610,000 policies issued 
‘through the National Service Insurance Section 
and only 419 claims for benefits. 

_ ‘The assistance act made voluntary life insurance 

available to all enlisted and commissioned person- 
nel of armed forces. The draftee is given 120 days 
ain which to determine whether he wants a policy, 

| in what amounts. The policy is for a five- 
r term contract, available for any amount from 
$1,000 to $5,000, and convertible before the end of 

‘the fifth year to whole life, twenty-payment life 

‘or thirty-payment life. 

_ The government also protects draftees against 


only limited service or because of mental, nervous, 
cardiovascular, and pulmonary diseases, and mus- 
culo-skeletal defects are incapable of rehabilitation 
for even limited service and are, therefore, not 
being considered under the present rehabilitation 
program for Selective Service registrants. 

Certain types of venereal diseases, operable 
hernias, deficiencies in teeth and vision, and other 
minor defects will be corrected in cases where the 
Army determines that the registrant will then be 
acceptable for general military service. The regis- 
trant will have the privilege of having the services 
performed by his family physician or dentist in 
his own community. The cost of this rehabilitation 
program will be borne by the Federal Government. 

Release of Enlisted Men—Details for the release 
of nearly 200,000 men in the'second half of 1941 
were made public by the War Department in 
August. The allotments were as follows: 

First Army, 39,300; Second, 19,300; Third, 
46,000; Fourth’ 16,200. 

Armored Force, 8,700; Arms and Services with 
the Army Air Forces, 5,100. 

Panama Canal Department, 4,400; Puerto Rican, 
3,000; Hawaiian, 5,000; Philippine, 1,200. 

Alaska Defense Command, 1,400. 

First Corps Area, 900; Second, 3,200; Third, 
8,300; Fourth, 11,000; Fifth, 1,400; Sixth, 2,000; 
Seventh, 5,300; Eighth, 6,300; Ninth, 5,000. 

Dependency and hardship cases ranked first. In 
other cases one year of service was a prerequisite 
to release. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE MEN 


loss of their policies for non-payment of premiums 
during the training period or one-year thereafter. 
If a policy is to lapse for non-payment of premium, 
the government sends to the life insurance com- 
pany a certificate, bearing interest, which becomes 
security for the premiums due. 

The government is protected by executing a lien 
on the policy for the amount of its certificate and 
interest. At the end of the draftee’s service, the 
policyholder has one year in which to pay past 
due premiums plus interest. If he fails to do so, 
the policy lapsts and the government executes its 
lien upon the cash surrender value. 

These measures are in addition to those provid- 
ing for restoration of former employment on com- 
pletion of the training period. : 

A 21-year-old selectee pays 65 cents a month for 
a $1,000 policy. f 


~ -- * Nation’s 21-35 Man Power Put at 16,072,144 


‘The United States Bureau of the Census informed the Selective Service System (April 19, 1941) that 


}man power by year ages of the country was: 


Non- 
ny White 
48...|1,108,318] 134,52i]/23...|1,017,194] 114,752 

eis Toe'aod 127,378 || 24.. .|1,007,337} 113,976 
9. *|1/044,966| 125,790]|25.-:1,040,514| 117,291 
+5 711014/813| 113,543||26.. .|1,003,601 148,607 
2 2]12024,326] 115,235)|27...1 977,225] 110,884 


Non- Non- 
Age | White | White Age | White | White 
.| 955,557} 109,309 ||33...) 906,781] 98,079 
29 933,637| 107,238 /|34...|. 894,282) 99,137 
= ee 46,875} 103,998 //35...] 881,514) 99,726 
31...| | 933,264; 100,493 : 
(32...! 919,742) 98,264 


* 
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egistrants in Draft 


and Trainee Quot: 


ere ae par 
( as by States 
Source: National Headquarters Selective Service System a 
- | Gross | Service Net Regis Gross | Service 
eatiod Quota Credits | Quota ||! tion. | Credits 2 


16.771,058|2,583,084|1,283,084|1,300,000||Nev...... 1,044 1 
2 346°429| 52,316| 24,635] ° 2’ H 939: 6.710] 


a 


,68 2 tates . Se 


ae 


10,083 "778| 4a. 
: 4/839] 5,19 
atts 107.534| 143;3 
35,161} 34, 


oa ~~ OS 
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¢ Neo 
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Kistiers 


ps 


: : pie 81307 
73,552 196] |P. ae ae cee 32/323 
144/386 ; : 


i] 
no 


. my INDUCTION OF REGISTRANTS BY STATES, AS OF SEPT. 30, 1941 
U.S. (and ter.)/ 790,121 ||Illinois....... 4 ,702 || Nebraska..... South Dakota. 


O99 


S. (Contin}| 783,351 ||Indiana.:./...) 20,763 ||Nevada... 779 |\Tennessee. ... 


we 


frit] ~3'079 |iKentueky. | 22! g New Mexico... ’336 ||Vermont...__. 


emt 


Louisiana. .... 16,282 ||New York.....| 101,624 1 
Wiaine. 25 s,0% « 3,718 ||N. Carolina...| 18,871 6, 
ae Maryland..... 13,182 ||North Dakota. 3,170 0, 
‘ahd Massachusetts.| 21,230 |/Ohio.......... 45,337 isconsin..... 9, 
aA 1,689 ||Michigan.....| 40,784 ||Oklahoma..... 8,563 i 2 i 
; ae Minnesota....| 15,563 ||Oregon....... 3,269 ||Alaska........ i 
Rs chins Mississippi....| 12,718 ||Pennsylvania..| 53,602 aye 1 
Georgi Aa Missouri...... 21,486 || Rhode Island.. 3,742 5,0 
Idaho.........! 2,546 ||Montana...... 3,083 |)8. Carolina. ... 8,837 wd 
a “3 


me By e,2 ° 
‘i Composition of the United States Army 
_ The Army of approximately 100,000 officers and | by giving noncombatant jobs to civilians. It 
A 1,400,000 enlisted men, and, as of June 30, 1941, | estimated that 40,000 enlisted men can be releaset 
Was made up approximately as follows: for more active service if such a plan is adopted. — 
- Four field armies (29 divisions) .456,000 The infantry was divided into square and tr 
Armored force (four divisions). . 43,000 | angular divisions. The 18 square divisions co 
Air forces... “ of 2 infantry brigades of 2 regiments each, an 
d artille . 61,000 | artillery brigade of 3 regiments. - 
Foi tyke Ss ae Oly The 9 triangular divisions are organized on 
Pees ey. See Cea f basis of 3 regiments of infantry, each of which 


Cat acta Sagat OEE eee ie kB ment. 
t The armament and strength of the three ty 
Medical Corps and other units............. 5 of divisions, as of today, is shown in the follow 
The Army plans to increase its fighting personnel | table: > 
Ar- 
fantry mored 
Square! Divi- 


16,024 | 21, 77 mm. anti-tk. guns... 
7,327 | 10,047 2,016 ||165 mm. howitzers..... 
179 19 5 155 mm. howitzers on 
Scout cars..... a 
Half track trucks....... 
81 mm. mortar carriers. . 
Light tanks... 
< 81 mm. mortars 4 Medium tank 
387 mm. anti-tk. guns... e Maintenance truck: 


Initial equipment for a square division, ‘cluding 
ordnance material, clothing, transportati. >, and 
other items, is approximately $11,444,000 0.’ $536 
per enlisted man. The same equipment cost for 
ry the triangular division is $7,659,000 or $524 per 
enlisted man. The difference in the cost figure per 
a lies slo ee carried by the = 
service units o e larger square division, Armored Force in the American scheme iefe 
____ Costs jump for the completely motorized tri- | The amount of fire power—ammunition of n 
_ angular division, with a per man initial equipment | packed by the 381 light and medium tanks, 
 <s voted ei ae a Se aa pia gi Lh that comprise the mechanized, 
approxima ‘ enlis men. Armore - | more: vision is 600 ammut 
_ ‘Yisions, slightly" smaller with 12,000 enlisted ag Cnep err 
men, have an initial equipment cost of $2,862 


ifleman’s firepower 

the new weapons. 
Maneuvers of the 2nd Armored Division in 
“Battle of Tennessee’’ focused the attention of 
public on the fire power and importance of 


Sue Ome es 


i, classes for one day’s fire (the theoretical, avera 

; total amount of ammunition required’ for ¢ 
t per man. g ; weapons of a unit in one day’s fighting) of 
_ Birepower per man in either organization is | armored division, as compared with 39 tons for 
$ ‘ nearly the same. A rifieman, in either type of | old square division, and 55 tons for the mi 
, 


alae 


division, equipped with the Garand rifle, can fire ' triangular division 


4 


ae 
Wee 
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PAY IN THE ARMY a 


Army yearly pay—General, Chief of Staff, $8,000; 
deutenant General, Army Commander, $8,000: 
jor eae. $8,000; Brigadier General, $6,000; 
olonel, $3,500 to $4,000, according to length of 
Vice; Lieutenant Colonel, $3,000 to $4,000; Major, 
to $3,500; Captain, $2,000 to $3,000: First 
tenant, $1,500 to $2,400; Second Lieutenant, 
1,500 to $2,000; Warrant Officers, $1,776 to $2,220. 
Gathly pay— Pay of enlisted men according to 
» $21 $157.50. 
ditional pay per month for special qualifica- 
in the use of arms, etc., and for Distinguished 
ice awards. 
. Tecruit who enters the Army receives a base 
of $21 a month as a private. There is no auto- 
i¢ promotion in grade. Ex-members of the 
2 , Coast Guard, Marine Corps and Naval 
erve who reenlist are promoted in 1 month in 
aie of 4 months, provided their previous service 
id training warrant such advancement. 


Enlisted Men’s additional pay per month and 
alifications—Use of fire arms, first class, $5; 
cond class, $4; third class, $3; fourth class, $2; 

class, $1. Medal of Honor, $2; Distinguished 

fice Cross, $2; Distinguished Service Medal, $2; 
: uished Flying Cross, $2; Soldier’s Medal, $2. 
or each bar in lieu of Medal of Honor, Dis- 
u ed Service Cross, Medal, Flying Cross or 


inguish: 
idiers’ Medal, $2. 
of pay at Military Academy—Professor, 
r 10 years’ service, pay ef Colonel; Professor, 


3 than 10 years’ service, pay of Lieutenant 
onel; Chaplain, $4,000 per annum; Teacher of 
ic, pay of ist Lieutenant; Cadet, $780 per 


‘ay of nurses (monthly)—Less than 3 years’ 
ice, $70; over 3 years’ service, $90; over 6 
‘ears’ Tvice, $115; over 9 years’ service, $130. 
addition to pay as nurse: Superintendent, 
aa Superintendent, $125; Chief 
e, 3 


pay—Pay of retired officers varies ac- 
g to rank and years of service. 


listed men are entitled to 75 per centum of 


he pay they may be in receipt of and allowances. 


: ice members rates of pay in the following 
ches of service are based on Army and Navy 
“of pay scales: Marine Corps—Army. Coast 


Pay in the United States Army and Navy 


Source: The Officiel Rates 


d—Navy. Coast and Geodetic Survey—Navy. | permanent appointment. 


U. S. War and Other Appropriations, 1941, 1942. 


a 
Source: United States Bureau of the Budget (As of Oct. 2, 1941) ee 


of those Departments 


PAY IN THE NAVY : “4 
Navy yearly pay—Admiral, $8,000; Vice Admiral, 
$8.000: Rear Admiral, $6,000 to $8,000; Captain, 
$3,500 to $6,000; Commander, $3,000 to $5,750; 
Lieutenant Commander, $2,400 to $5,250; Lieuten- 
ant, $2,000 to $4,500; Lieutenant (junior grade) 


e. 


$1,500 to $3,600; Ensign, $1,500 to $3,000; Warran' oy 
Officers, $1,836 to $4,500. 
Monthly pay—Petty Officer, third class to Chief ae 


Petty Officer, $60 to $126. Nonrated men, $21 to $54. 
Base pay is not all, extra allowances per month — 

are paid on special details, and permanent addi- ~— 

tions for medals of honor. ? 

A Navy recruit is designated an apprentice sea- 
Iman upon enlistment and is also paid a basic wage 
of $21 a month. He is sent to a naval training 
station for a course of training. Following this — 
course, he is transferred to general service at sea 
unless selected for special service school instruction. 

After 4 months’ total service, including recruit 
training, an apprentice seaman is promoted to 
Seaman second class, and seamen second class may 
be rated firemen third class as vacancies occur, if 
selected for engineering duty. The monthly pay ~ 
of these ratings is $36. Pog 

Bonuses paid to sailors and non-commissioned 
officers of the Navy for re-enlistment are doubled 
under a new law. c: wa 7 

Heretofore petty officers have received re-enlist- — 
ment bonuses of $50 for each year of service, with 
a limit of $300. Enlisted men’s bonuses were $25 
for each year served, with a limit of $150. 5 

Enlisted Men’s additional pay 
qualifications—For each Medal of Honor, D - 
tinguished Service Medal or Navy Cross, $2; de- 
tailed as messmen, $5; detailed as mail clerks, $15 wry? 
to $30; assistant mail clerks, $10; (at Naval Station, = 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba), 5; designated’ as 
divers, $10 to $30; (plus $5 an hour for each hour « 
or fraction thereof while employed in diving in 
actual operations in depths over 90 feet); duty on — 
board submarines, $5 to $30; (depending on de- — 
tail, rating and qualifications); listeners on sub- 
marines, $2; qualified sound operators, $2; Sonic 
repairmen, $2; qualification in the use of. any 
$1 to $5. Fifty per cent increase in pay of the 
rating when individual flight orders have been 
issued and the required number of flights are made. — 

Retired pay and the Reserve—After thirty years’ — 
service, an enlisted man may retire on three-fourths _ 
of the pay of his rating including all permanent 
additions, plus $15.75 allowances, making a total 
of $133.88 a month of a chief petty officer with 


ai 


Army ~ Navy Other Agencies 
\ 
2 ‘ Dollars _ 
al year 1941: Dollars Dollars Dollars . hae 
A jons.enacted.5../....: 8,480,613,877 3,548,748,345 1,282,171,908 |13,311,534,130 : 
: pegeact authorisations enacted...| 5,006,589,651 946,098,112 389,000,000 6,341,687,763 ia 
os oe i 
4 Ce eee One 13,487,203,528 4,494,846,457 1,671,171,908 19, 653140 Hee = 12 
‘ th included to liquidate 4 
Bedi contract authorizations. ae / 203,626,456 28,560,000 75,000,000 307,186,456 


Net total, 1941............... ; 


4,466,286,457 | © 1,596,171,908 


year 1942: ™° 
ppropriations enacted 
tract authorizations enacted... 
nding before Cgngress - 

Appropriations Rane rat Fosiacc\ope 


A Subtotal =... --.2-+-- eee 


Deduct cash inclyded to liquidate 
1941 contract authorizations. ... 


Net total, 1942..... 


eet eens 


13,283,577,072 


14,645,279,287 
183,145,695 


14,828,424,982 


3,357,373,076 
11,471,051,906 


19,346,035,437, 
pdt! 


' 


21,969,459,444. 0 
1,511,594,589 


137,953,725 
23,619,007,758 


ae 


5,683,847,907 1,640,332,250 
41,448,894 1,287,000,000 


120,996,000 | , 16,957,725 
5,846,292,801 | 2,944,289,975 


4,208,479,766 — 


615,453,690 | » 235,653,000 
19,410,527,992 


5,230,839,111 |  2,708,636,975 


38,756,563,429 
7,000,000,000 3 
5,985,000,000 


8,413,000,000_ 
60, 154,563,429 


Generals and pete Gonos of the U. § 


George Washington held the rank of General| States shall be appointed 


and co: 
the style of ‘general of the armies ea 
vy) and. ander-in-Chief of the Continental Army ty] SOUR Spade te gat tear Se Le ‘het 


from June 15, 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783. He was| States: Sunil thorentter he -abouaneate 

appointed lieutenant general and Commander-in- ae op a oer of this legislation was uni 
, Chief of the United States Army on July 3, 1798. | goubtedly to confer the title of general upon 
Ag The office of ‘‘general’’ under the present form | Washington, no record has been found in this off 
of Government was first established by section 9,| to show that the appointment was ever mad 
of the act approved March 3, 1799, while Wash- The following-named officers served in the Uni 
ington was holding the office of commander with| States Army in the grades of general and lie / 
, ‘Tank of lieutenant general, and which provided | tenant general, respectively, during the time specii® 
“that a commander of the Army of the United! fied after each name: " | 
Wt GENERALS j 

*Ulysses S. Grant, July 25, 1866 to March 4, 1869. 
i *William T. Sherman, March 4, 1869 to xen im 1884. 
*Philip H. Sheridan, June 1, 1888 to Aug. 5, 1888. 

" *John J. Pershing, (Oct. 6, AGite-Emerneney), (Sept. 3, 1919—(a) Permanent). 
Ai, b) Tasker H. Bliss, Oct. 6, 1917 to May 19, 1918. 
b) Peyton C. March, May 20, 1918 to June 30, 1920. 
c) Charles P. Summerall, Feb. 23, 1929 to Nov. 20, 1930. - 
c) Douglas MacArthur, Nov. 21, 1930 to Oct. 1, 1935. 
x! c) Malin Craig, Oct. 2, 1935 to Aug. 31, 1939. 
M c) George C. Marshall, Sept. 1, 1939— 


Army, with rank of Major General, from (b) Did not hold the grade of general in © 
_ Sept. 14, 1924 to Nov. 20, 1926 and retired in the | Regular Army, but by the act of Congress 

gtade of major general. He was advanced to the| proved June 21, 1930, both became full genera! 

grade of General on the retired list under the pro- | the Regular Army retired list. This act gives 
visions os @ special act of Congress approved | time rank, without increased pay or allowance, 
dune 15, 1940. officers and former officers of the United Ste 
Generals of the Army or of the Armies of the | Army, upon their retirement from active serv. 
i United lg (both phrases being held to mean (ec) Temporary rank while holding the offi 
_ the same thing). Chief of Staff, as provided by an act of Con 
an NG) Re Retired Sept. 13, 1924, with the rank and! approved Feb. 23, 1929. 


eA LIEUTENANT GENERALS 
nate 


the, at L. Hines held office as Chief of Staff of | title of General of the Armies of the United Stat 


(b)—George Washington (July 3, 1798); Ulysses S. Grant (March 2, Sepak William T. Sherm 
oe 25, 1866); Philip H. Sheridan ‘(March 4, 1869); John M. Schofield (Feb. 8, 1895); Nelson A. Mi} 
une 


se 1900). 
Young (Aug. 1963); Adna R. Chaffee (Jan. 9, 1904); John C. Bates (Feb. 
Ty ‘Corbin (April 15, tei: hur MacArthur (Sept. 7 , 1906); Hunter Liggett (bee 18 To 
bert t ria Bullard (Oct. 16, 1918); Edgar Jadwin (retired Aug. 7 * 1929, with rank of Lieutenant Gener 
March 4, 1915); Hugh A. Drum (Aug. 5, 1939); Stanley H. Ford (Aug. 5, 1939). 

f Stanley D. Embick (Aug. 5, 1939); Albert a Bowley (Aug. 5, 1939); John L. DeWitt (Dec. 5 5, 193! 

x Done D. Herron (July 31, 1940); Daniel Van etc ae (July 31, 1940); Herbert J. Brees ieee 1, 194¢ 
Ben Lear (Oct. 1, 1940); Walter C. Short (Feb. 8, 1941); Walter Krueger (May 16, 1941); Frank 
Andrews, (Sept. 19, 1941); Delos C. Emmons (**) (Nov. 16, 1940); Lesley J. McNair ‘(June 9, "etl. 

“*Delos C. Emmons accepted his commission as a Lieutenant General on Nov. 16, 1940, but 

ans rank is Oct. 25, 1940. 

b) Liggett and Bullard did not hold the grade in the Regular Army. Jadwin saw no active se 
ins the grade but retired (Aug. 7, 1929) with the rank of lieutenant general, as provided by an ac’ 
fe caarees (approved Mar. 4, 1915). 
ste to Andrews, inclusive, held temporary rank while in command of one of the four armies of | 

ee States Army (pursuant to_an act of Congress approved Aug. 5, 1939), or while in commani 

the Hawaiian or Panama Canal Departments, (pursuant to act of Congress approved July 31, 194 

Winfield yeas held the rank of Brevet Lieutenant General from March 29, 1847 to Nov. 1, isé1. 


Number of Guns in U. S. Army and Navy Salutes — 


(From the Service Regulations) 


vi 
eye Salute—guns |Ruffles 
wr #—_——_—_—_—_—_| and 


Rank a re Rank [—— ' 
in epar-| flour- Depar- 
Arrival, ture |, ishes Arrival) berth 4 


PeRALOMLOENG 2 sleeve oi nis wb. «1 21 21 


resic . 4 respect. jurisdictions. . . 
’ Ex-President............ 21 21 4 Speaker of the House of 
Chief magistrate or sov- Representatives. ...... 
ereign of a foreign A committee of Congress.| 17 |.......] 
(Ca I eo ee 21 21 4 Chief of Staff. oo. ...8.<: 
Cdembers, ory a eee Former Chief of Staff. 
: royal family.......... 21 21 4 GIBRETE] Micke onus els Re, eee 
i, Vice President Sp Sheek eee ta a RS 4 Vice Goy..of Philip. Ist... 19 “16> Toc) ae 
American or foreign am- \ Ameri. envoys or minis. 
ABRAGOD) 2. nas cs an fA an phe 2 ws 4 and foreign envoys or 
ome com. or other diplo- minis, accred. to the U.S. 
-—s matic officer equal or su- ; Lieutenant general ......| 15 |....... 
= iS perior to an ambas.. Te BRA phe sen 4 Majorigenerale} 5. liccen aol) ele | eee 
_*| Secretary of War........ 19 19 4 Ameri. minis. resid. and oy 
eu Members of Cabinet... .. ey Ne ae 4 minis, resid. accred. to 
__ Pres, pro tempo of Senate eS Saket 4 the United States...... 
Governor of a State...... BEE ice wor hes 4 Ameri. charges d'affaires 
: The Chief Justice........ ie eee Be 4 and charges d'affaires 
General of the Armies. . 19 19 4 accred. to United States. a 
Assist. pect. of War.. 17 17, 4 Brigadier general, 2).0.5 ul 11) || ae 
Assist. Secre. of Navy.. SN phy ER Rr 4 Consuls general eripaltes 
Gov. Gen. of the Philip- to the United States. 
ad Isl, and Gov. of}) * Cons. accred. to U.S..... 
errit. foreig. posses. Vice cons. or consular 


within limits of their agents accred. to U.S... 


itary y Posts: and ‘Camps in iscutvisctal United. States. ; 


‘Source: Army Records as of Oct. 31, 1941 
‘strength of military personnel at stations having less than 1,000 not shown.) 


Post Office Address 


Aberdeen Provi P 
SNe wHOTE 7 ng Ground, Md 


..|Little Rock, Ari 


anta Quartermaster Depot. . 
gusta Arsenal 


Barksdale Field...._. 
3 s 2 ee Hospital. 


mont General Hospital, Wm 
egard, C; 


Gaara Hospital 
“ret Air Corps Facility 
ang, | Camp 


3249 


Chicago, Ill 
1819 ow , Pershing Road, Chiéago, Il 
Childersburg. 
Sakonnet Paint h Military Reservation, Tittie Compton, 
Room 831, The Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
.-|Camp Claiborne, La 
.|Brackettville, Tex: 


amp. . 
a a River Ord Plan’ 
oe ekince "COrDs Facliity 


x Post or Camp ; 3 
Gs raig ae 5. ES TE 0 So Ss SEE 
rocke (0) 

ft ee Camp Croft, 8. 

: ite, Fort Fort Baker; Calif. 
Fort Crook, Nebr 

Neosho, Mo... 
..|Cuero, Texas 


.|Camp Davis, N. C 

.|Deer Island, Mass 

" ..|Fort Delaware, Del 

_ Delaware Ordna: epot Pedricktown, N. J 

Denver Ordnance Plant 
Fort 

} Tampa, Fla 

nivedertik! Md. 

28251 Van Dyke Rd., Detroit, Mich 

Fort Devens, Mass 


Sterlington, aks Gaee. Bate wank He ay 
Merrald; Towa. :,.~-i66 355420 es a8 Si an sv pe nae . 
Dothan, :Ales 527/45 gers oa. le SOS: RNS ry ool eens eel ee : 
.|Fort Douglas, Utah 


Edgewood ‘Arsenal, Md 
..|Camp pt hee Mass 


‘Amarillo, Kent 
.|Enid, Okla. 


f .|Camp ind et La 
F Fort Eustis, 

‘Fairfax Airpo! 

‘Fairfield ‘Air Depo’ i Sree 

per enone Geuval ‘Hospital . 


_‘Fresn rely & 
¥ Front Roy Quartermaster Depot.... 
_ Funston, Fort 
eeeee ae Plant 


. |Camp Grant, Tl. 
.|Fort Lewis, Wash 
. Jamestown, R. I 


Gunter Field, an 
Camp Haan, 
Hamiiton Held, Calif 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

Fort Hancock, N.JI 


: Dp 
> erria urg- Municipal Airport........ 
_ Harrison, Fort Benjamin 
-Hatbox Field 
Hayes, ae 
eath, For Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass 
emet ae Goins sd Hemet, Ca ane 


g ns * eee: 


VB oie ips ACR h. fel oles SP EOS > 
Santa ode Calif Sy crane Sonate 


tsville, Ala. 
Marion, ti 


“a ee 


Fort Jackson, 8. C 
New Orleans, La 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo 
. |Madison, ae 


Battle Creek, Mich 
Kelly Field, Texas 
Bakers‘ield, Calif 


Fort Knox, Ky 
Garde General Hospital New Orleans, La 
ke Charles A. C. Facility 
City Ordnance Plant Independence, Mo 
and Ae pee Facility Lakeland, Fla 
don Portsmouth, N. H 
ey Field Langley Field, Va 


Wort Leavenworth, Kans... 72.5... 2-22 1 tee oe wee 
Camp Lee, f 
. C. Facility, .. Beate, Cal! 
erman General Hospit Presidio of s San 1 Braneiseo, rhe 
ter rt Portland, Mi 
Fort J 


vingston, Camp... 
ockett, Camp. 
an Fiel an bese 


neg Beach Municipal Airport 
os Angeles Municipal Airport. ... . Ae 
] siana Ordnance Plant 


‘|Fort Riley, Kans 
.|San eee Calif 
pther Fiel Calif 
umelle ee Works 


Fort Meade, S. Dak 
Fort George G. Meade, Md 


Miley, F 
Miller Fiel 
Mission Air 

* Mississipp! Ordnance Works 

Missoula, Fort Missoula, Mo: 
Mitchel Field be Hempstead, L g 

offet Field. Moffet Field, Calif 
jave EVE aes ‘Range Barstow, Calif 
Co ee Fort. sre eee 


Morgantown, Ww. 

.| West Palm Beach, Fia 
Salem, N. 

Moultrie, Ga 
Moultrieville, 8. a 
.|March Field, Cal 
Tacoma, 


Portsmouth, Va 
_ Nashville Airway Control Station Nashville, Tenn 
Newark Airport Newark, N. 

New Cumberland General Depot 

‘New Orleans Army Air B New Orleans, La. 

oR Orleans General Depot New Orleans, La............. 
River Ordnance Plant. - 2 

# ‘ ork Port of Embarkatio: Sits 4 
. Niaga ra Falls Plant, C. w.s ‘*< | Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 

.| Youngstown, N. Y. 


’ ||Fort Oglethorpe, Ga 
ty, .'.s.s 2. | enderson, Ky 
City Air Depot... ’.! > {Oklahoma City, Okla 
Olmsted Field ae 
Omaha, Fort 
Omaha Quartermaster. Depot.. 
‘Satan, Air Corps Facility 


Fairfield, Ohio. 
Wancouver, (Washes. sot ym 6 ns ae een eee FO es 
Pendleton, Oneme hc 220).8 ts Ocak cee eee eee ee ; 
oh Fs pace Beachy Va. <2 4.4 ca aac Een ee aes = Wie Aa 
aster Depot. . 
seat: Depot 


La Carne, Ohlo.... 
Pine Camp, N. Y 
pictabureh- Alleghany County Air Base|Dravosburg, Pa 
Sburg Barracks Plattsburgh, N. 
im Brook Ordnance Works Sandusky, Ohio 
Camp! Paik, Bao oi oie 5 a. die tet ate caee f 


Ohio 
South Portland, Oreg 
Fort Sill, Okla 
Portland, Me 


d ord, Va 
Rando Field, Tex 
Metuchen, N J. 

Rea Etasants Plan . ....|/Ravenna, Ohio 
ne eeerst Hospital, m Waiter’. nt fe Washington, 8 ee Bae 
Fort Reno, pet El Reno, Okla 
Fort Reno, Okla 
ass 


Fort Robinson, Nebr 
.|Rock Island, Tl. . 
.. |New Bedford, Mass. 
Oklahoma City, Ol: 
ormevelt Field, No. Mineola, L. I, N. Y 
Rosecrans, Fo rt. ..|Fort Rosecrans, cat 
Roswell Air Corps Facility ..|Roswell, N. M 
_ Ruckman, Fort 
_ ‘Russell, 5 
eo ' Sacramento Air Depot 


Post or Camp 


. Louis Medical Depot 
. Louis Plant, C. W. S. 


‘|Salt Lake City, Utah 
Antonio Air Depot...... San Antonio, Texas 
Antonio Arsenal .-|San Antonio, Texas. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 


Jacinto Ordnance Depo: 
Luis Obiepa, Camp 
Saulsbury, F 
ult Sainte Marie District 
wanna Ordnance D 


Be Medical Depot 
enectady General Depot Schenectady, N.Y 
Scott Field, Il 


Mount Clemens, Mich 

Kendaia, mer York 

Shamokin, P ae 
.;Sumter, S. om 


outhwestern Proving Ground 
springfield Armory 
Standish, F 


..|Fort Thomas, Ky f 
{lG@lendale, Atig3.o.\-.. oo. . oc secon gutht Waeess 
- ‘ort Reckaway Park, L. L., N: Y. sed 1 i60 
ilton General Hospital rt N. J 
oledo Medical Supply ps ae 
Range 


ra ‘ort - 
ao Fort Peaneis EB 
shington Quartermaster Depot. . . . |W: 
rtown Arsenal F wh, Mass 
: ‘ Tes Watervliet, NTE Ns ahi s..<tvinara] dos eas near = 


Ree, 


Pe ee a 


|_| Woodward Airport...:.:......:.-... 


' Edgewood Arsenal (C. 


‘Camp Beauregard 


‘United States—Military Posts and Camps 


oy eee ee eee ; 
we ‘ j ed 

i =} 

: =| 


Post or Camp 


WAYNE ROR G rs. ha 5 oo ooo) peimsieie.ch ws wis 
hg ie a Quartermaster gai 

Weldon Springs Ordnance Works. . 
Wendover Field. 


: a 
MILITABY POSTS AND CAMPS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES—Continued 
: Approx 
Post Office Address Stgth. 
Army Post, Detroit, Mich. .-..... 2. 5-62. - + cee e2 ee ee ete eee ete ne . | 

.|Army Post, Detroit, Mich... ...- .4-. 0. see ee nee e cee n penne c ene 

. | Weldon Springs, 17 1 a eI rn iin SOP Mart) R Sou 
J Femendover,. Utals .. o2hc- sp einc.c ove = 1p yet sie aie gee eibes #'600% 


Westover Field. 
Wetherill, Fort. 


‘Williams, Fo 
Windsor hocka Army Air Base....... 


Jamestown, 


Cape Charles, 


Fort Wood, 

BepOrtrmeonard - I s.00250% 2. 2s 
Wood 3 Camden, S. C 
VMN MICORD Say f\- are -1eeise wie suai «orem Ss Fort Monroe, 
Worden, Fort 
Wright, Fort George 


wasp Fort 
Wri; Fiel 


vaio Pee Re ME ROUGE so os os cio, a aise =e 
Zanesville Plant, C. W. S 


/Yukon, Okla. 


Chicopee pats. pS RR Me eet Stress AAs AS ide | 


Camp Wheeler, ren EOE 5 chinloca Siac Wet So. ae ee eee 
Cape Cottage, Me 
Windsor Locks, Conn | 
Gallup, N.Méxz.. 2c. oss 2 ie it ae bee a ol ei 


Camp Wolters, oe Be oT Soh. tas 8 sis ee ee eee 
Fort bce Wood, Mo 


Port, Townsend, "Wash. ..- 2 .5...- 
|Fort George Wright, Wash..............-- 
Fishers Island, N. Y 
1g ee en SES Bin. catotegate sagt | |Dayton, Ohio. 


'Banaby-Cheney Engr. Corps, Columbus, Ohio...........t....... 


SWaER ie see scale aes 


Wa. 20S. Sa oss Ae ee i “4 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS 


Aberdeen Proving Ground (Ord) 
Camp Barkeley (Med) 

Fort Belvoir (Engr) 

Fort Bragg (FA) 

Camp Callan (CA) 

Camp Croft (Inf) 


Ss.) 
Ellington Field (Air Seed (Aircrew) 
Fort Eustis (CA) 
Camp Grant (Med) 
Jefferson Barracks (Air Corps (Tech) 
Kessler Field (Air Corps (Tech) 
Kelly Field (Air Corps (Aircrew) 


Fort Knox (Armored Corps) 


RECEPTION CENTERS 
Fort Sam Houston 


Fort Benning 


Fort Jackson 
Camp Blanding 


Jefferson Barracks 


Camp Lee (Med & Q M) 

Maxwell Field (Air Corps (Aircrew) 
Moffett Field (Air Corps (Aircrew) 
Fort Monmouth (Sig) 

Fort Riley (Cav) 

Camp Roberts (FA & Inf) 
Sheppard Field (Air Corps (Tech) 
Fort Sill (FA) 

Camp Wallace (CA) 

Fort F. E. Warren (QM) 

Camp Wheeler (Inf) 

Camp Wolters (Inf) 

Fort Leonard Wood (Engr) 


Presidio of Monterey 
Camp Perry 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson 


Fort Bliss Fort Leavenworth Scott Field 
Fort pees Camp Lee Camp Shelby 
Fort Custer Fort Lewis Fort Sheridan 
Fort Des Moines Fort Logan Fort Snelling 
Fort Devens Fort MacArthur Fort Sill 
Fort Dix Fort McPherson Fort Thomas 
-Fort Douglas Fort George G. Meade Camp Upton 
Camp Grant New Cumberland General Depot | Camp Wolter 
Fort Benjamin Harrison Fort Niagara 
Fort Hayes Fort Oglethorpe : 
RECREATIONAL AREAS’ (Established or under construction) 

. Name Location Location 
Carolina Ep ../Wilmington, N. aes MODE... Loads .|Mobile, Ala. 
Charleston. ..|Charleston, 8. Natchez. . . |Natchez, Miss. 
Chattanooga. .. |\Chattanooga, renee New Orleans. New Orleans, 

iGago...... ..|Chieago, Il. Oklahoma City Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Soa, .. |Decatur, iil. Panama Chty.........%. Panama City, Fla. 
Detroit... ‘Detroit, Mich. Pasoagoula.....05..c.55 Pascagoula, Miss 
OEE WUOTGA Siew cue ces Fort Worth, Texas POBRANO saci! oo hove Obes Pensacola, Fla, 
eh dS Pa Gulfport, Miss. Poponesset (D. U.)...... Poponesset Beach, Miss 
AVMNERV IG. co cee eles Eiuntsville, “Ala.;” 9594 ° i Raleletee 2) ak ee Raleigh, N. 
Jacksonville Beach Jacksonville Beach, Fla. ||St. Augustine........... St. Augustine, Fla. 
Kansas Clty .......5.... Wansas Clty, Mo:> 0" UStMEO@Uinyso. sus ss eae St. Louis, Mo. 
Lake Brownwood....... Brownwood, ‘Texas Resroreete, ors Santa Monica, Calif. 
Lake Charles........... Lake Charles, La. _ —S«{| Savamnah............... Savannah, Ga. 
. Lake of the Ozarks...... Lake of the Ozarks, Mo. 
(Actual site not yet|| Arlington, Va......... Washington, D. C. 
determined) 


Lincoln Beach, La, 
Manhattan Beach, Fla. 


(D, U.—day used). 


Victuals for U. S. Army 


The Chicago Quartermaster Depot is the chief 
pantry of the United States Army, shopping for 
a family of a ranma 1,500,000 and spending 
more than $5,000,000 a month for victuals. The 
Depot buys 2,000,000 pounds of fresh, frozen beef 
every week and’ places an order for 20,000,000 
pounds of flour four times each year. It was in 
the market (Oct., 1941) for 35,368,000 cans of 
tomatoes, 25, 000, 000 cans of corn, 22,131,600 cans 
of peas and 5, 444, 400 cans of spinach. 

supplies piled up at this depot are delivered to 
military posts throughout the country. Its loading 

latforms, all under one roof, can accommodate 72 

reight cars a day and 50 motor trucks at one time. 

The principal duties of the Quartermaster Corps 


Washin, op Cre 
Yorktown Beach (D. U.). Voukisnn Hakka we 


Cost $5,000,000 a Month 4 


are to feed, clothe, house and transpo: 
In Chicago and in ate gas Original depots Army 
each Army Corps the andles all ae | 
common to two or re cuieneeee of the service. 
Although its chief task is the procurement of foo: 
the Chicago depot also buys ail the coal and ¢ 
rst oe tod eet ae of Lat beds and cots a 
abou other items ran fr ; 
io, showahoes. ee 2 € from mothballs 
e cago depot keeps fires going un 
large roasters capable of turning Outea Oe won 
of coffee every 20 minutes. The depot buys’ 
Se ee a and Rigrtee to it hago 1,000,000 poun 
e on han so hat’ the beans 
be roasted hint: before ramet é. \ 


‘United States—Army. 


Rei ie = cab THE CHICACO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


National Guard; Training Activi a) 
2) 2-Army of the United States 


Source: Office of the Adjutant General 
Figures for Officers’ Reserve Corps include Regular Army enlisted men and also, prior to 1924, 


eergnal Guard officers, holding commissions in the reserve. 


Res’ar Nat'l Resy. Reg’ar Nat’l Resy. 
Army | Guard | Forces Army | Guard | Forces - 
Aes Grand |———}—___|—__—_—- Grand |———|—____|—__—_ 
June 30— |- total Total Total Total June 30— | total Total Total Total 
W800. 1-2... 136,624} 27,089 931,422} 836,882] 37,210 7,33) 
BS95....... 0,u51 2 172 363,540; 200,367 56,09 107,083 
Bear ic 223,3 68,155 406,162} 134,624) 177,525 4,01 
ES occ sos 178,269 66,956 426,825} 137,472} 182,715] 106,62 
1910 200,378} 80,718 440,788) 137,96 185,915] 116,91 
1915 235,41 105,993 474,353} 166,114] 189,173] 119,066 
1916 244,483! 107.641 484,620) 178,101) 192,161 4,3 
1917 629,863) 250,357 496,810) 183,447] 197,188] 116,175 
1918 eae 246, 103} 741,084 507,150) 187,886} 199,491) 119,773 
1918. : } 625,516) 264,035] 241,612} 119,869 
Nov. ite 3,673,888 |3,673.888 Ade 522) 926 6,81 285, wae 731,084 


“The figures for Reserve forces include 606,915 selectees. 


Of the Regular Army, June 30, 1941, enlisted 


men numbered 491,790; officers, 15,025; of the National 


Guard in Federal Service, enlisted men totaled 262, 722; officers, 21,274: National Guard not yet inducted, 
031; of the Reserve forces (both active and inactive) officers were 122,020; enlisted men, 2,149. “The 


lelectees totaled 606,915 enlisted men. 


The officers of the Regular Army (June 30, 1941) were—commissioned, 14,294; warrant, 731. 


Figures 


for x the Regular Army show the actual strength, exclusive of cadets and retired personnel. 
e actual strength of the Regular Army, the National Guard in Federal Service, Selectees, and 
Reserves on active duty on Sept. 30, 1941, the jatest date for which returns are available, was as follows> 


-. Com- War- En- } Com- War- En 
mponents| mis. rant listed Total \Components mis. rant listed Total 
|officers officers men nn # officers jofficers | men 

Regular ase 14,477 733} 511,798} 527, 008 | \Unassigned...},.......|.-.1..-- 44,794|... 5... 

Nat'l Guard .} 20,548 1931249001!" 268,731 || Totel BS. ...21-.<-. 22 i bowie ae 719,076 
Selectees: | SeTves..... FO 9221 ease 10,259| 84081 

With Regular : ‘ 
SS Oe ea a dees ee CL, I ee Aggregate..| 108,947 925 1,484,024 |1,593,896 

With Nat! Ee PS Se 188,103] ........ ‘ 


_ ‘The Regular Army consists of the Infantry, the 
avalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery 
rps, the Air Corps, the Corps of Engineers, 
© Signal Corps, which are designated the com- 
tant arms or the line of the army, the General 
ff Corps, the Adjutant General’s Department, 
@ Inspector General’s Department, the Judge 
Beocate General’s Department, the Quartermas- 
Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical 
Jepartment, the Ordnance Department, the Chem- 
l Warfare Service, the officers and enlisted men 
er the jurisdiction of the National Guard Bu- 
ju, the chaplains, the professors and cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, detached officers, 
etached enlisted men, unassigned recruits, the 
icers and enlisted men of the retired list, and 


National Guard and Regular Army figures in “‘actual strength’? summary do not include Selectees. 
"Enlisted men total includes 11,967 Philippine Scouts. 


such other officers and enlisted men as are now 
or may hereafter be provided for. 

The National Guard of each State, Territory and 
the District of Columbia consists of members of 
the militia voluntarily enlisted therein, who upon 
original enlistment shall be not less than 18 nor 
more than 45 years of age, or who in subsequent 
enlistment shall be not more than 64 years of age, 
organized, armed, equipped and federally recog- 
nized, and of commissioned officers and warrant 
officers who are citizens of the United States be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 64 years: Provided, That 
former members of the Regular Army, Navy or 


Marine Corps under 64 years of age may enlist in — 


said National Guard 
Original enlistments are for 3 years; subsequent 
enlistments for 1 or 3 years. 


sl ARMY TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


- Regular Army—Throughout the year all units 
the Regular Army receive peace-time training at 
cir home stations or in summer training camps. 
_ National Guard—The National Guard is trained 
‘oughout the year. The principal training ob- 

Beste of the-National Guard is to produce units 

pared to take the field on short notice at: peace 
et to carry out their missions as a part of 
Army of the United States. 
ene law requires that each organization assemble 
ir drill and instruction not less than 48 times each 
for and shall in addition participate in encamp- 
mts and maneuvers, or other exercises at least 
apays each year. 


DATES OF PERIODS FOR 


A Phe distribution of Selectees among the Regular 
y and National Guard divisions and the dates 


REGULAR ARMY r 5 
Release Period Release Period 
Division Selectees 1942 Division Selectees 1942 
Bees cs: Bia 5,400: Feb. 28-Mar.15||9th............... 4,300 Jan. 15-Jan. 31 — 
Oe Seen 5,300 Feb. 15-Mar 15||/1st Armored........ 3,000 Feb. 28-Mar. 31 - 
BR avers seks (eave |= » 2,000 ar. 31-Apr. 15||2d Armored....... : 300 Feb. 15-Feb. 28 
~ SAG Bra Ces 4,100 June 15-June 30}/3d Armored........ 4,200 June 15-June 30 
36S 4 ee ene ow alee 15||4th Armored....... 6,300 May 15-May 31 
BE EAs Ges: aire ea 2,30! 


Officers’ Reserve Corps—Active duty training is 


usually conducted at Regular Army garrisons. 

Reserve Officers’ 
attending certain schools and colleges receive mili- 
tary training during their academic courses. if 

This training is divided into a basic course and 
an advanced course. 
given during the freshman and sophomore years. 
The advanced course normally is given during the 
junior and senior years. Depending on the require- 
ments of the institution, all students may be re- 
quired to take, or may elect, the basic course. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps (temporarily 
discontinued in July, 1941). 


RETURN TO CIVIL LIFE 


when, under the law, they would have to be Te- 
turned to civil life are shown below: 


—- 


oe a ee 


Training Corps—Young men 


The basic course normally is” 


‘ie 
> 


as 


Bs 9,600 (Feb. 28-Mar. 31 6,700 )Feb. 15-Mar. 15 
6,800 Jan. 15-Feb.15)|3 5,500 °, |Jan. 15-Feb. 15 
*6,000 July 1 10,000 Jan, 15-Feb. 28 q 
7,400 Apr. 15-May 15 10,000 Mar. 31-Apr. 30 .-") 9 
4,900 {Jan 31 5,600 ~ |Jupe 15-June 2 - 
Miaerate 5,800 © Feb. 15Mar. 15 6,100 Jan, 1+Feb, ‘ 
Pe te a 6,400 Mar. 31-Apr. 30 *6,700 July ‘ 
eae, 4,900 Apr. 15-May 15 6,100. Jan. 1-Feb. 15 
6,500 Apr. 15-May 15 1-Feb. 15 


5,700 Jan. 


. 


‘machine entirely. 


Sli ge 


PA 


100 U.S.—Army Areas; Expenditures; Appropriations; Nat'l Guard 


- 


U. S. Army Corps Areas, as of Nov. 1, 1941 . 


Source: The Adjutant General’s Records vi 


First—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Fort 
H. D. Wright. Headquarters, Boston Army Base, } 
Boston, Mass. 

Second—New Jersey, Delaware, and New York, 
except Fort H. D. Wright, N. Y.—Headquarters, 
Governors Island, N. Y. ' 

Third—Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. Headquarters, United 
States Post Office and Court House, Baltimore, Md. 

Fourth—North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Headquarters, Post Office Bidg., At- 
lanita, Ga. ? 

Fifth—Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and Ken- 


tucky. Headquarters, Ft. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sixth—Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. Headquar- 
ters, Post Office Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Seventh—Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, Ne-~ 
braska, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wyoming. Headquarters, New Federal Bldg., 
15th and Dodge Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
Eighth—Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mex® 
ico-and Arizona. Headquarters, Ft. Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Texas. ~ “el 
Ninth—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, California and that por= 
tion of Arizona which is attached for certain spe+ 
cific purposes only. The Territory of Alaska is - 
attached to the Ninth Corps Area. Headquarters, 


Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


A total of 337,649 persons was listed as draft 
déserters in the World War, but 163,738 of them 
were apprehended and dealt with before July 15, 
1919. Only some 160,000 escaped the conscription 
Although the number of de- 
serters was large compared with the number ac- 


5 tually inducted into the Army, it was small in 


comparison to the 24,234,021 who answered the? 
three registrations. Army records disclose that 
55,368 members of religious bodies opposed to war 
professed noncombatant religious creeds between 
June 5 and Sept. 11, 1918. Total claims for non- 
combatant clessification were 64,693, but o 

56,830 were recognized. ( 


United States Military Expenditures 


Source: The Treasury Department 


ea | Year | Year { Year ; 
(Fisc.) War Dept. (Fisc.) War Dept. (Fisc.) War Dept. |! (Fisc.) War Dept. — 
Dolars | Dollars Dollars 
122,175,074/}1920....... 1,610,587,381 339,596,530 1 
155,911,706] |1921 22.222, 91,588,055 338,920,097 ' 
160,129,888 | |1922 eae’ 374,515,399) | 1933 293,310,108 } 
148,801,425/|1923....... 291,959,458) |1934 ....... 8,950 
60,137,353) |1924....... 245,051,775||1935....... 268,619, 
OTA oe [aaa A nes goo she see 1a3e ae ete 7,34 
»715,421||1926......- 7,373,761 Mas akoniad 352,734,9 
reco 5, 676 * 164,546,867) |1927....... 267,760,841/|1938....... 16. a9 5 
PO oe vasa 38,116,916|/1917....... 358,158,361, |1928....... 291,541,415}/1939....... 36,33: 
ASOD oo as 44,582,838)}/1918....... }4,850,687,187)|1929....... 310,984,817||1940....... 26,48: 
1900....--. 134,774,768) /1919....... 8,995,880,266) |1930....... 323,291,496)|1941 ; 


Up to 1842 the fiscal year ended Dec. 31; on and 
after 1844 it ended June 30, 

War department figures, 1930 and since, repre- 
sent actual expenditures for military purposes and 


non-military purposes. 


The total United States expenditures for 
tional defense ‘in 


Military Appropriations—Fiscal Year 1942 


Pay, Military, Personnel............. $1,208,960,863 
Pay, Civilian Personnel............ 285,905,141 
Clothing | A eae 198,098,804 
Subsistence and Forage............. 268,325,987 
Mainten. & Oper., Plant & Equip. .. 903,990,346 
Training, Direct Charges .......... 150,768,633 
Research and Development.......... 147,707,138 


The National Guard 


Procurement Planning.............. 098 
Miscellaneous Activities. .... 2.11...) 26,298'5 
Aviminen tations |e Aas feet cee 8,279.897'8 


be) ~ on 

_ om bal ow 

3 | 83 & I ee 

rate Se | Gee || Stat ge | deg 

. «| Coen wee pe me wee 
So Ba y go fee 

fe | es Oe | See 

$5 | 3923 bs | $05 

cn ce aL a | ole 

MBs gin «5 Djal2|. hes. it eye 6,452 129 
Ariz 95DB|. aes . ||Kan, 5,557 1 
PYG ra levar EBD |.« veers Prae-ayei ote 3,396 2 
Calif 11,976 Dg] (estate cs 4,787 126 
Colo 2,453 2. Meno... 3,777 1 
Conn 7,380 1 |iMd....: 4,508|....... 
Wels 9... « 1,294|....... |/Mass 12,697 4 
D. of C 914 120 ||Mic 8,207 1 
Ble... DOTA. tence > Minn 44th tie « 
Oar. J..4 5,099 109 ||Miss 3,647)..... =e 
Hawaii 1,802 Tt iMo:z 22 42 6,616 2 

Idaho ALG le feiss (a Mont KUO tate i 

1) SPR ee 15,599 Nebr Py Ry | ee 
(be ip ROT iher tora 's Nev. 37 1 


authorizations 66... 75. .oUee eS 3,357,373, y 6 
WOR ee Aidt Ue oe Oe $14,828,424, 982 
as of June 30, 1941 - 
= ox hel Sal 
& £s Be 
. | 63” es. | dbo 
four - ye = 
State | Es | Ses ee | goer 
ge | S29 fo | So 
55 | 585 g5 | 33° 
as DEA ox | Ley 
Nv Ee) Basle. 
Ne S23 MIO MOON, hak Ga 
N. M.. ai 8t a i: 
IN Glaseh 287 ccs a 
Ne Dinca (Sagal eee 1079} 
‘Ohio 11,916 2 6,221 
Okla 6.514] 128 2706 
Poe | tos, By 
Passos: [ 1 oop 1,261).. 
Rico 3,746 Ree —— 
agit 74 eae Tot. ..|299. 
SO 4/020 si, ba re hs 
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ORE SC ee ee 
‘ 
ey ! Armies of the World; West Point 101 
|. Serer aos 
_, Military Forces of Nations of the World 
. Source: Latest. official reports: data are as of Nov. 1, 1941 
dl Armies Air Forces Total | Air Force 
Land Se 
4 Trained Trained and onan a 
_ Nation Active | Reserves Total Active | Reserves | Total Air Army 
-— = 
ty s. 
Argentina...... 49,680 282,503 334,161 1,978} 334,161) In Arm: 
TS BGS oe a ae eae ere aan None None In Arhiy 
Bolivia......... 9,500 62,300 71,960 160 In Army 
OF ee 92,000} 296,318 391,993 3,675 In Army 
eee Sopire... -> yo.006|°"* 130,000) Baoco0d | TT ol gr ae} 49000:0001 2. 
Bulgaria........ 4 i 0,0 40,000 Arm 
SR ee oC 45.102} _ 212/000 _ 257°102 2'963 ae 
Momma, .. 22... 1,910,000} 1,000,000) .2,910,000 16,901 In Army 
Golombia....... 14,700 100,000 115,800 1,100 In Army 
Costa Rica... .. 542 200 LO) FO ae eS EET Ee None 
UES ae 14,209 29,510 44,047 328 In Army 
‘Dominican Rep, - 3,171 1,500 4,73) 65 In Army 
Beuador.......: 1,676 40,000 51,948 272 In Army 
‘Hi Salvador..... 3,370 708 4,17 98 In Army 
meAN ). . 00,000 350,000 450,000 2,250 In Army 
_Brance (Metrop.) 93,000} None 93,000 3,350 Separate 
French No. Afr. 00,000] permitted ODOR T, 3 on. SPSL SS Bere sa Separate 
*¥French W. Afr.. BO BOOMs Cepiin. ose SO SOS. 8 Aa ads ee ly nei pe .| Separate 
8,000,000} Active 8,000,000 1,600,000 Separate 
2 OE 6) SS Cee eee None None Separate 
5,758 34,808 40,624 58 40,624|/In Army 
3,40: 551 3,955} None | None |........ SDPO iain nie ataieaevste! 
2,203 15,000 17,225 22 17,225)In Army 
200,000} 1,100,000} 1,300,000 8,6 8,600} 1,300,000! In Army 
2,000,000} 2,200, 4,200,000} 257,483 105,550{ 363,033] 4,563,033| Separate 
1,965,000} 1,201,00 3,217,500 35,500 16,000 51,500) 3,217,50 y 
62,500 63,680 126,180 4 None 489 126,180) In Army 
sg Rl Re eek 2 ...| None None cyst eae 
3,442 637 : 4,123/In Army 
7,504 88,000 222 95,726|In Army 
24,650 460,895 2,244 487,789] Separate 
70,000 124,910 194,910 1,065 None 1,065 194,910) In vy 
Undergoing reorganization due to German occupation 
517,000; 1,520;000 37, ,000 16,000/ 2,053,000 (Separate 
180,000 20,000 5 6,000 6,000 ,000|Separate 
46,000 205,000 251,000 7,790 7,790 258,790|Separate 
803,340 0 803,340 3,340 3,340) 803,340|In Army 
8,093 16,650 25,128 385 385 25,128\In Army 
Phise 4,000,000} 13,000,000) 17,000,000} 150,000 150,000/}17,000,000|In Army 
enezuela. 19,500 20,000 39,928 428). dy; 428 39,928|In Army 
SRT SRN S| |i | SP Ai Baie NOT HI Btn st. cae eee Wone® | “155 Nic in are eee 
United States. ._| 1,638 65,742! 1,704,282] 220,000 1,990] 221,900] 1,704,282|In Army 


; 


ns 
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» e authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Z iets is NST aah appointed in number and 
ree as follows: 
y Six from edch State at Large, 288; 3 from each 
Congressional district, 1,305; 3 from each _Terri- 
‘tory (Hawaii and Alaska), 6; 5 from the District 
‘of Columbia, 5; 3 from Natives of Puerto Rico, 3; 
“from Panama Canal Zone, i; 172 from the United 
tates at Large*, 172; 180 from among the enlisted 
men of the Regular Army and of the National 
uard, in aan as nearly equal as practicable, 
1, 1,960. 
ig Pot Pe umber named 3 are appointed upon the 
tecommendation of the Vice President, 40 are se- 
jected from among the honor graduates of those 
educational institutions designated as honor 
Military schools’; and 40 are chosen from among 
the sons of veterans who were killed in action or 
died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds received or 
: ase contracted in line of duty during the World 


Candidates are eligible for admission from the 


hey are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
aac tie National Guard) until the day they be- 
eome 22\ years of gge, on which latter day they are 
ot eligible. 
Pea ppsintments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
ay be designated one year in advance of admis- 
: . For each 
ressional district three candidates may be 
nominated, a principal, a first alternate, and a 
second alternate. The selection of these candidates 
left entirely with the Senator or Representative 
hho has the vacancy ‘at his disposal. , ae 
“Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
nation and none is accepted who has any defect 
Beinarmity which renders him unfit for military 


f 


acancy from a State or Con-" 


vice. In addition, each candidate must pass-an- 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


high schools and students at accredited universi- 
ties and colleges of recognized standing may submit 
educational certificat€és which will be considered by 
the Academie -Board, and if satisfactory may be 
accepted in lieu of the regular mental examination. 
High School certificates must be validated by actual 
examinations in algebra, geometry and English. 

The course of study is four years, during which 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline. 
_The summers are spent in camp. Academic work 


begins in September of each year and ends the - 


oor oe June. Cadets of the first, second and 
third classes not undergoing examinations are 
allowed short leaves of absence at Christmas, and 
those who have successfully completed the third 
class course are allowed leaves of absence from 
about the middle of June to August 28. The course 
is largely mathematical and professional. 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of ration, at 75 cents per day. The total 
is $1,053.75, which with his initial deposit of $300 
to cover uniforms, is considered enough to meet 
actual needs.*On graduation, cadets, except Filipino 
and foreign, may be commissioned second lieuten- 
ants in the U.S. Army. + 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to sefve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 

The total number of graduates, including 
foreigners receiving instruction under special Acts 
fe cane ree from 1802 to June 11, 1941, inclusive, 

Detailed information is contained in an illus- 
trated pamphlet, a copy of which will be furnished 
without cost, upon application to The Adjutant 
General, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

The Military Reservation at West Point contai 
(June, 1940) 4,122 acres, but. condemnation pro- 
ceedings had been started to add 15,000 acres. 

West Point opened July 4, 1802 with ten cadets; 


20. 1778. 


West Point has been a, military post since Jan. i 
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cae States Fai AN as of June 1, 1 

(Treaty een - capital ship tonnage to the United States, 52D: 000, 
Stan-|L’s 


- ‘dth Mean |S ed| Main Secondary |M 
nh. Water Br Draft 4 Battery Battery |fI 


Tons |Ft. .|Ft-| In. ‘ .) Knots : _ |Cal.| No.] In. |Cal.} Lbs. |! 


o. 
Mississippi, 1917. - 
Nevada, 


_ 
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_ Oklahoma, 1916, 
Pennsylvania, 1016. 
eae rn 1920.... 
Texas, 1 14 27,000 566 
\ West. ‘virginia, 1923] 31/800 600 
Washington 1 35,000/704 


_ The South Dakota was launched on June 7, 1941; the Massachusetts, on Oct. 1, 1941; the Indiana, 
on Novy. 21, 1941; the Alabama, set for March 15, 1942: the Iowa, set for July 1, 1942. } 
+4 Operating bases, capable of maintaining in every respect the ships that are based in them with sw 4 
plies, fuel, necessary replacement equippage and repair facilities, are maintained at Balboa, Cc. 
a _ Bermuda; Norfolk, Va.; Newfoundland; San Diego, Calif.; San Francisco; Trinidad. 

Training stations, where recruits receive their initial training. are maintained at Newport, R. 
Norfolk, Great Lakes, Ill., and San Diego. Other shore activities include recruiting stations and sub 
stations, hydrographic offices, and radio-direction finder stations at selected points Ponquencus ‘ 
_ country, 

As of Oct. 27, 1941, the United States Navy's ships of combatant types were— 
Battleships (built) 17; (building) 15; total 32. 

Aircraft carriers (built) 7; (building) 11; (total) 18. 

Cruisers (built) 37; (building) 54; (total) 91, 

Destroyers (built) 172; (building) 192; (total) 364. 

Submarines (built) 113; (building) 73; (total) 186. 


CALIBER OF CANNON 


_ The caliber of a naval gun is the diameter of its bore, but in describing the length of the | gun t 
same term is used in a different meaning. The 14” gun of. 45 calibers length means that the bore diame 
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_ ter is 14” and that the length of the tube of the gun is 45 times the 14 inches. 


As the length of the breech mechanism (in rear of the tube) is about one caliber, the total length of 
the gun from breech to muzzle would be 45 X 14” + 14” = 644”. 


The United States Navy 


Source: An Official of the Department 


U. S. Navy Naval Militia a U.S. Navy Naval Militia 
State Organizat’ns Year |———-___-————State Organizat’ns 
Enlist’d |———_—_____—_—_ Enlist’d —— 
Officers | Pers’el | Officers Men Officers | Pers’el | Officers 
Baty (in'reg Navy) yy 
n re ayy 
492 6,302 


ee. »254 | 
87,327 3,975 21,015 941 3On 612 |" 20, 757 


_ Retired officers on active duty, 1,276; retired enlisted on active a 688. 
. 8. Marine Corps, June 10, 1941, numbered 52,918, The authorized Rerepe ts by June 30, “1942, 


,000. 
1. The above table gives strength on January 1, 1890-18$9, and on June 30, 1900, and since, 
2. Where figures are omitted they are not readily available in the Department. ‘s 
__ There are navy yards at Portsmouth, N. H.; Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington 
ws. Portsmouth, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Mare Island, Calif.; Bremerton, Wash.; Pearl Harbor,: "Hao 
ae ‘favite, Philippines. ; 


here are outlying naval stations in Guam (naval, hospital and marine barracks); Tutuila, Samo “4 


‘Guantanamo, Cuba, Olongapo, Philippine Islands. 


more than two cents per person each day. At. 

approximate expenditure of $1,000,000,000 eh 

the ‘cost of the Navy is approximately $ 

pecs each year, while the per capita i 
neome is $5170,”’ 


os 
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i Navies of the World; U. S. Naval Expenditures 103 
Major Navies of the World—Capital Ships, Nov., 1941 


_ Information on navies other than that of the United States is not to be considered as official U. S. 


Navy data. They have, however, been corrected for announced I 
Sranifig. before the outbreak of the present war. " TS eee ee eee 
a Type Built {| Building Total Type Built | Building Total 
United States Destroyers 53(e)| 27 80(e) 
attleships...... 17 15 32 Submarines. -.. 
_Rircratt Ca Jed acy ie a a ubmarines . F 59(e)} 22 81(e) 
ie ruisers/...2... 54 91 Mott. eZ 
Destroyers...... 171 193 364 a, at ys aoe 
a Submarines.....) 113 73 186 \Italy 
\ Battleships... ... 5 2 
ce Sa Fea 344 347 691 Fgh io Carriers. 0 0 i 
PUISETS 0 2. 2 16 14 30 
Baten Empire Destroyers... ... 101 12 113 
eshte. 16 6 22 Submarines... ... 81(e) 16 97(e) 
ws Aircraft Carriers. en i: f il 
ruisers . K ? 77? Tatar kas 203 
e ‘ Destroyers. oe tt), ea 2 210 ? bio ~ = ae) 
* Submarines. 46 2 462 \|Germany : 
: }-——— — | Battleships... . 3 2 5 
xf st eae 345 23? 366 ? Aircraft Carriers. 1 1 
. Cruisers’. 2... 3: 9 6 15 
pach ships 10 8(e) 18(e) ae "eee 120\8) 1 de 
eships.....: : 8(le 8(e Submarines. .... 2 
© Aircraft Carriers. 8 2(e) 10(e) ; aT 7) ee meuihis x |S 
Seormisers........ 46 10(e) 56(e) Total a ,): 180(e); 189+? 369+? 
- Destroyers...... 125 ll(e) 136(e) | 
_Submarines..... 71 7(e) 78(e) |U.S.S.R A 
| Battleships... 5 3 3) 6 
etalk, si... 260 38 298 | Aircraft Carriers. 0 2 2 
Cruisers . : 9 4 13 
eraace Destroyers. 64 34(e) 98(e) 
Battleships. 4 3 yo Submarines 171(e) z 171+ ?(e) 
Aircraft Cairiers. 1 2 3 eee 
_ Cruisers Senate 3x % 14 3 17- Tot :s.00.4 247(e)i 434+? 290+? 


are) Estimated. 


' Secretary of the Navy Knox, testifying before the House Foreign Affairs Committee at the henriige 
on the Lend-Lease Aid Bill to Great Britain, offered the following table of naval strengths: 


Estimated Approximate Total Combatant Tonnage Built 


Estimated Comparative Sirengths in Types 
(Does Not Include France) 


Jan. 1, 1941 Jan. 1, 1942 Jan. 1, 1943 
: U.S. Axis U.S. Axis U.S. Axis 
__ ———_————— 
ec 15 20 17 22 18 28 
raft carriers 6 8 6 8 7 8 
ers. . ne 37 75 37 81 45 101 
troyers te 159 271 174 292 219 325 
Submarines. 105 284 108 400 133 500, 
_ Total fighting craft....|___ 322 65s | 342 |. 803 422 962 | 


Note: France has as immediately effective units: 1 battleship, 1 aircraft carrier, 14 cruisers, 52 
destroyers, 60 submarines. It is now reported that no new construction is contemplated. } 


United States Naval Expenditures, 1915-1941 ~ 


Oct. or 1940 


2 3 4- 5 6 a 
Aircraft Public Totals of Mainten’ce 
Amount Increase (includes | Moderni- Works columns 3, | equals cols. 
Expended of Navy airships) zation (direct) 4,5 and 6 2 minus 7 — 
$144,956,199 | $39,363,324 |............]..........| $3,824,742 | $43,188,067 | $101,768, 132 
silptet 136 37,191,228 |.. ..| 3,481,599 40,672,827 106,925,308 
231,671,137 49,337,963 4,168,804 53,506,768 178,164,369 
1,160°447 594 208,954,205 43,246,332 | 252,200,537 7,247,017 
1,721,098,608 | 263,936,761 69,000,995 | 332,937,756 | 1,388,160, 
838,485,576 | 202,139,790 38,017,848 | 240,157.63 327,937 
963,449,978 202,744, 16,402,476 | 219,147,329 


744,302,649 

14,124,036 143, 985,490 341,597,537 
9 9,848,377 249,094,642 
4,150,614 33, 147,715 263,569,004 
816,774. 43,347,114 See er ane 


7 
323,940,534 34,021,549 5,295,957 $212,832 


3. 

- 317,495,316 25,249,796 4,963,705 5,745,280 beater: 519,984 277,975,331 
320,553,753 27,430,330 037,444 | 10,203,283] 2,617,25: 46,288,310 274,265,443 
336,441,214 36,934,985 | 11,301,938 5,042,288] 4,436,840 57,716,053 278,725,161 
366,443,933 46,759,720 | 15,769,724 9,564,567] 8,584,307 80,678,319 285,765,613 
Hae 4g 28 49,872,209 | 14,385,563 7,810,995) 6,818,912 78,887,681 404, 

reeersa2 | Sezoaiand | assnoss | Pyasesd| tsois'308 | Fa'aoa'300 | 280,134 002 
353,628,362 39,203, 535,08 142, 012, 494, ,134, 
342,176,417 48,251,178 | 13,123,811 |- 12,349,210 214,276 84,938,476 257,237,940 
303,639,404 66,730,837 ,281,505 ,965,767| 13,975,969 K 0 13,085,324 
440,604,669 132,312,739 | 10,347,261 |* 2,680, 13,947,176 | 159,288,041 281,316,628 
518,625,222 182,679,054 | 14,227,165 9,702} 8,437, 206,243, 312,382,077 
539,030,790 181,522,074. | 18,315,769 | 7 8,609,029 | . 208,690,219 340,570 
587,945,491 191,085,298 | 27,256,163 |.......... 7,512,683 | 225,854,146 362,091,345 
es ke 06 Sot A A 8 sah a 34,383, eae ree 340, 303 374,865,881 

769,79 326,454,878 8 5; 364,515|_72,503,15 334,54 460,435,250 


, ia 
2,06'400°684 843 994,906. | 144 810; 091 113,553,346 361,654, 52d NK rc 392, 367 1,182,428,017 ws 
ot. 16,003,949,981 3,718,011,377 377,440,487 |191,584,697'793,426,210 5,080,462,771 |10,923,487,210 
7 7) 
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104 . United States—Naval Aviation Shore Bases; Marine Corps z 
U.S. Naval Aviation Shore Establishments 4 


Source: Office of Chief of Naval Operations te | 


Naval Air Stations are a part of the Naval Shore 
Establishment. Their primary mission is to pro- 
vide facilities in support of the operation of air- 
craft attached to the United States Fleet. : 

Therevare 6 Naval Air Stations whose primary 
mission is other than stated above. They are: _ 

Anacostia, D. C, Test and trial of new air- 
planes and equipment. ; 

Jacksonville, Fla, Training. : 

Lakehurst, N. J. Lighter-than-air training and 


operations. civilians who are prospective Nav Aviation: 
Miami, Fla. Training. | Cadets. ~ = 
LOCATIONS OF OPERATION POINTS OF NAVAL AVIATION 

U. S. Naval Air Stations in Commission * 

Alameda, Calif. Corpus Christi, Tex. Miami, Fla. San Diego, Calif. 
Anacostia, D. C. Guantanamo, Cuba New York, N. Y. San Juan, P, R. ra 
Argentina Jacksonville, Fla. Norfolk, Va. San Pedro, Calif. © 
Newfoundland Kaneohe Bay, T. H. Pearl Harbor, T. H. Seattle, Wash. 4 


Key West, Fla. 


Banana River, Fla. : 
Kodiak, Alaska 


Cape May, N. J 


Coco Solo, C. Z. Lakehurst, N. J. Trinidad | 
U. S. Naval Air Stations Under Construction . 

Bermuda Midway Island Unalaska, Alaska Tutuilla, S. I. 5 
Johnston Island Palmyra Island Wake Island 6 
U, S. Naval Aviation Facilities—Annapolis, Md.; ) Group, San Diego, Calif.; Scovting Squadron 


Antigua, British West Indies; Bahamas; Boulder 
City, Colo.; Bremerton, Wash.; Cavite, P. I.; 
Charlotte Amalie, V. I.; Charleston, S. C.; Dahl- 
gren, Va:; Georgetown, British Guiana; Jamaica; 
Newport, R. I.; Parris Island, S. C.; San Clemente 
Island, Calif.; St. Lucia. 2 ‘5 

Naval Aircraft Factory—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Aviation—First Marine Aircraft 
Quantico, Va.; Second Marine Aircraft 


Cee ee 


ie as i tells 


Pensacola, Fla. Training. : 

Corpus Christi, Tex, Training. *s 

Naval Aviation Facilities are so designated when 
eee provides less than a Naval Air 
Station. 

Naval Reserve Aviation Bases are established at 
existing Naval Air Stations, Naval Aviation Facili- 
ties, or_as independent units in or near large 
cities. The purpose of a Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base is to provide elimination training for those — 


Pensacola, Fla, 


é Sitka, Alaska 
Quonset Point, R. I. 


Tongue Point, Ore. 


Three, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

U. S. Naval Reserve Aviation Bases—Anacostia, 
D. C., Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich.) 
Kansas City, Kans., Long Beach, Calif., Miami, 
Fla., Minneapolis, Minn., New Orleans, La., Oak= 
land, Calif., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Seattle, Wash.; | 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


United States Aviation Appropriations 


’ The appropriations for the Army Air (Service) Corps, and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, have 


been as follows: 


* 
‘ 


Year, Year, Year, at 

fiscal Army Navy fiscal Army | Navy fiscal Army Navy \ 
1922... , .|$19,200,000)$13,413,431 /1929 dees $24,630,268'$31,956,000 1936..| $45,383,400 et | 
1923 12,895,0 14,803,560 |!1930, .... 34,690,785| 31,430,000 |/1937. . 59,397,714 oe le 
1924 12'436,000| 14,793,560||1931. )_ |: 35,823,473] 32.033,211||1988..| 58,618'406| 49°500/000 
1925 12,798,576] 15,328,500/|1932..... 31,479,635) 31,145,000 /|1939.. 70,556, 075, 
1926. 14'911,191| 14'981000||1933. |). 2514391131] 25'245/420||1940. || 186,252°44 111°458°000 
1927 15,256,694| 19,256,288 ||1934....- 23/324,185| 21/957/459|/1941. ||2,173/090,961| 452°319/950 
1928. ...: 20,602,594} 20,300,000 |/1935..... 27,646,328] 19,156,929 }}1942. .]4,341,735,322 1,006,596,600 | 


The United States Marine Corps } 


An Officer of the Organization 


Source: 

The Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
Congress on November 10, 1775, and made a perma- 
nent organization in 1798, is under a Major General 
Commandant who receives orders from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Corps has its headquarters 
at Washington, in the Navy Building. 

The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
quarters at San Francisco, California, under a 
commanding general of the Department of the 
Pacific, who supervises the administration of 
marines on the West Coast, Hawaii and Alaska. 

The plan of organization includes a Fleet Marine 
Force, at Quantico, Virginia; San Diego, California; 
and New River, North Carolina, 

The two recruit depots of the Corps are located 
at Parris Island, South Carolina, and San Diego, 
California; recruits from the eastern part of the 
United States receive their training at the former, 


* while those from west of the Rocky Mountains 


receive theirs at the latter station. 
Applicants for enlistment must be native born 


Military Order of 


The Military Order of the Purple Heart was 
founded by Gen. George Washington at Newburgh, 
N. Y. (Aug. 7, 1782), as a reward for ‘‘singularly 
meritorious action,’’ and revived by President 
Hoover on Feb, 22, 1932, the bicentennial of 
Washington’s birth. ; 

* The original badge consisted of purple sprigged 
silk edged with silver braid, and was sewn on the 
left breast on the uniform coat, The new decora- 
tion is a heart-shaped medal bearing a bust of 


British Bomb Shelters Accommodate 20,000,000 


Bomb shelters in Great Britain accommodate 
20,000,000 of the nation's 46,000,000 inhabitants, 
Lord Snell told the House of Lords (Oct, 15, 1941), 
at the same time announcing that shelters for 
1,000,000 would be constructed at once. These will 
be constructed in subways with bunks accomodat- 


peta 


or fully naturalized American citizens betwee 
and 30 years of age, 64 to 74 inches in height, of 
good character, and physically fit. ‘ 
_The Marine Corps supplies two triangular di- 
visions as highly trained land auxiliaries of the 
Navy, which include infantry, light and heavie ; 
artillery, machine gun, signal, engineer, tank + | 
chemical, amphibuous and parachute troops; and 
aviators equipped with land planes, together with 
= ee Focga Se uene Kok which would be 
o enable the 
mission tn war. : avy to carry out ie 
n on to supplying the land forces yo 
to the successful operation of the Navy in, weal 
which is known as the principal mission of the! 
Marine Corpe, all scapital ships and certain light | 
avy car : 

marines. ike y carry a detachment ; 
e authorized strength of the Marine Corps in | 

1942 (including both regular and re: 000 
enlisted men and 5,000 officers, ets. Lis iy 
f 


the Purple Heart 


Gen. Washington on a field of 
During the American Revolution 
won by three Continental soldi 
Daniel Bissell, William Brown 


bY 
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ing 725,000, Indoor steel table shelt t 
given, to 555,000 and 20,000 additional pe 
puilt weekly, Lord Snell said. Bunks for gs 
gasten _fhelters eamiit be produced until 4,000, 
, accor ot : tl 
Upper House, : a age een oe 
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_ Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four 
years’ instruction in general and technical subjects 
t the Neval Academy, Annapolis, Md. : 
Postgraduate Work—Postgraduate work is given 
e officers at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, 
d., and a few civil universities. 

Naval War College—Newport, R. I., one year; 
@dvanced course for flag officers; senior course for 
fenant and commanders; junior course for lieu- 


mant commanders and lieutenants with at least 
years’ service as commissioned officers; cprre- 
Spondence courses for any officer ashore or afloat. 
pemy War College—Washington, D. C., one 
year. 

» Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 10 months. 
| Submarines—New London, Conn., six months. 
Officers must have had at least two years’ sea duty 
to be eligible. 

Naval Finance and Supply School—Philadelphia, 
ie year. 

| Aviation—Pensacola, Fla., eleven months; train- 

in heavier-than-air craft; graduates of the 
Naval Academy eligible for this course after com- 
pene two years’ sea duty. They are also eligible 

‘or training in lighter-than-air craft, at Lakehurst, 
N. J. Aviation Cadets in the Naval Reserve are 
also available for training at Pensacola and 3 years 
duty with the Fleet. 
~ Optical Instruction—Navy Yards, Washington, 

C.; and Mare Island, Cal. 

) Gyro Compass—Navy Yards, New York, N. Y., 

md Mare Island, Cal., four to six months. Gun- 
mers (E) with gyro experience available for this 
detail. There is available for radio electricians 

i@ chief electricians an 8-month course at the 
dio Material School, at Bellevue, D. C. The 
Fire Control Instrument School is at Long Island 
ity, N The Torpedo School is at Newport, 
. I., for junior line officers. The Diving School 
lvage and submarine rescue), for commissioned 
and warrant officers, is at the Navy Yard, Wash- 
| on. 

‘ rrespondence Course—Correspondence courses 
are issued to officers requesting them. as follows: 
International Law, Strategy and Tactics, and ma- 
Tine engineering. . 
| raining Stations—The Bureau of Navigation 
Maintains the following Nayal Training Stations: 

pton Roads, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 
Hil., and San Diego, Cal. 
) The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers twelve weeks. 
Service Schools—These schools are maintained 
ec eelement the training carried out on board 
ising vessels. 

_Naval Academy Preparatory Class—Hampton 
pen Va.; five months in length. Instruction is 


given under the supervision of officers detailed 
for this work. In order to attend the Naval Acad- 
amy Preparatory School, the applicant must have 
i months’ sea duty on a ship in full com- 
ion by November 1 of the year preceding the 


raat . 
“i 
& the students of the Naval Academy are styled 
lidshipmen. Five are appointed annually by the 
ice-President; 5 by each member of Congress; 5 
from Puerto Rico; 5 from the District of Columbia 
wnd 25 at large appointed by the President; also 100 
sted men from the Regular Navy and Marine 
, 100 from the Naval Reserve and Marine 
ps Reserye; 40 at large, appointed by the 
resident from among the sons of those in the 
tmy, Navy and Marine ih the world war who died 
service; and 20 from honor schools and Naval 
eserve Officers Training Corps units at certain 


thout condition in a university, college, or tech- 
1 school accregited by the Naval Academy, and 
vided he can submit high school and college 
‘ificates filling the requirements. : 
All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 
be citizens, and must not be less than 17 nor 
re than 21 years of age on April 1 of the 
ylendar year they enter the academy: 
"The course of midshipmen is four years, but_has | 
reduced to 3 years until August 1, 1945. Dur- 
e the summer, midshipmen of the first and t 
es go to sea for about three months. it is 
1 licy to retain the second class at the Naval 
my to receive practical instruction in avia- 
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Naval Education System of the United States 


Source: Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS 


| he may, immediately after entering, repay in full. 


“| serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the Presi- 


year of entrance to the Naval Academy, must pass 
& preliminary examination, and must not be over 
21 years old on April 1 of that year. f 

Naval Training Courses—The courses are avail- 
able to all men of the Navy and are furnished 
free of charge to any ship or station upon official 
request. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
have been established at Yale~ University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Northwestern University, Evanston, Il.; 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal.; University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal.; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; The 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La-; 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.; Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.; University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C.;. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla.; Univeristy of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. The 
naval course at these universities is a 4-year course 
and is an elective one. ‘ 

Graduates of the NROTC units may be, if physi- . 
cally qualified, commissioned ensigns in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve or second lieutenants in U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. Certain specially recom- 
mended graduates may be commissioned ensigns ~ 
in the Regular Navy Supply Corps or second lieu- 
tenants in the Regular Marine Corps. By recent 
legislation, the President may commission a num- 
ber of NROTC graduates ensigns in the line of 
au Regular Navy after one year continuous sea 

uty. 

Naval Reserve—The U. S. Naval Reserve is 
trained and educated in naval duties by annual 
periods of training duty on board naval ships, at a 
naval air stations and, in some cases, at shore. \ 17% 
stations; by attendance at armory drills, radio 
communication drills; and by correspondence 
courses for officers and naval training courses for 
enlisted men. 

Aviation Cadets—Aviation Cadets of the Naval 
Reserve must be betwéen 20 and 27 years old 
at time of appointment; physically, morally and 
educationally qualified for selection. Educational 
requirements: 1. College graduates who are 
preferably (a) graduates from Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps;° (b) aeronautical en- 
gineers. 2. Two years or more of college. 

Upon acceptance of appointment, aviation cadets 
sign agreement to serve on active duty for four 
years, including peridd of training at Pensacola - 
and active duty with aircraft squadrons of the 
Fleet. Must be unniarried at time of selection and 
remain unmarried for first two years of period of 
service. 


tion, engineering, navigation, and seamanship, 
and to take part in a month’s coastal cruise in 
destroyers. 

Graduates in all respects qualified are proba- ~ 
tionally commissioned either as Ensigns in the 
line of the U. S. Navy or as 2d Lieutenants in the 

. S. Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancies. 
Graduates who are commissioned shall serve in a 
probationary status- for seven years from gradua- 
tion, unless sooner discharged. 

The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; and —— 
the minim weight at 17 years shall be one 
hundred and twelve. Midshipmen shall not 
marry, and any midshipman found to be married _ 
shall be recommended for dismissal. Graduates of 
the Nayal Academy while serving under a revoc~ 
able commission in a probationary ‘status may not 
marry for a period of two years after graduation.’ 
Each candidate who has passed the required ex-' 
aminations must, before being admitted, deposit.“ ~ 
$100 to cover part of the cost of his initial outfit. 

After being admitted, he is credited with $250, 
which is needed in addition to the $100 cash deposit 
to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, text- 
books, etc. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments, but — 


Each candidate will be required to sign articles to ; 
dent (including his time of probation at the Acad- = 
emy), unless sooner discharged. The pay is $780 
a year. ou ; 


an 
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The function of the United States Coast Guard 
is to enforce all Federal laws on navigable and 
territorial waters of the United States and to 
promote saféty and security to vessels that use 
our waters for legitimate commerce and pleasure; 
to have all Coast Guard vessels afd stations pre- 
pared for active war time duty with the Navy and 
to organize yachts and small craft and train 
their crews for duty in case of. hational emergency. 

The: origin of the Coast Guard dates from 

August 4, 1790, when there was created by Act of 
Congress what was known as the Revenue-Marine 
and later as the Revenue-Cutter Service. Under 
the Act of January 28, 1915, the Revenue-Cutter 
Service and Life-Saving Service were merged into 
‘one single organization—the United States Coast 
Guard—which constitutes by law, a par of the 
military forces of the United States, operating 
under the Treasury Department in time of peace, 
and as a part of the Navy, subject to the orders 
‘of the Secretary of thé Navy, in time of war or 
when the President shall so direct. The Coast 
Guard was further augmented when on July 1, 
1939, as a part of President Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
gation plan number 2, the former Lighthouse 
Service was consolidated with it. 

The Coast Guard has a personnel averaging for 
the calendar year 1941 about 600 commissioned offi- 
cers, 800 chief warrant and warrant officers, 17,000 

- @nlisted men and 4,000 civilian personnel. Ranks 
and. ratings in the Coast Guard are similar to 
those established in the Navy and carry the same 
provisions as to pay and allowances. At present 
the Coast Guard material is composed of a fleet 
of 267 cutters (consisting of vessels of over 65 feet 
in length with armaments of 1-pounders, to the 
largest cutters of 327 feet in length carrying 5- 
inch broadside batteries); 229 picket boats, 15 
auxiliary craft, 30 lightships and 9 relief light- 


ships. The aviation wing comprises 10 air sta- 
tions, encircling the coast, and operates 50 
planes. The shore establishment includes 197 


active Coast Guard lifeboat stations, 47 inactive 
_— stations and 3 houses of refuge. Training fa- 
cilities include the Coast Guard Academy, 4 
training stations for enlisted men, 4 Maritime 
Service Training Stations, and the Coast Guard 
Institute. In addition to these, there are the 
Coast: Guard Yard for the construction and re- 
pair of boats and vessels, a communication sys- 


United States—Coast Guba Neufrality Act a 
United States Coast Guard ‘a 


Source: Office of the Commandant : 
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tem consisting of radio stations and some three » 
thousand miles of coastal land wire and submarine > 
stores and bases, | 


Coast Guard Auxiliary composed of citizens who 
are owners of motorboats or yachts and who may? 
voluntarily enroll therein.. This Auxiliary is ad-- 
ministered by the Commandant of the Coast Guard, . 

This act also created the Coast Guard Reserve, , 
an organization similar to the Naval Reserve inso- - 
far as military obligations are concerned, the? 
members of which, however,.are not organized into } 
active units. During the present emergency Re-~ 
serve personnel are being called to active duty. ~ 

The Coast Guard Academy, at New London, , 
Connecticut, accommodates about 300 cadets. - 
The course, embracing engineering, military 
science, cultural and other professional subjects, . 
is for four years. A well rounded program of 
athletics is carried out, and each year a practice? 
cruise, usually touching at foreign ports, is made. . 

Upon graduation, a cadet is commissioned by the? 
President. as an-ensign in the Coast Guard, re=* 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an en= + 
sign in the Navy. Cadets are paid $789 a year? 
with a commuted ration, They are required 
deposit $200 on entrance into the Service, to 
assist in paying for their uniforms; after this the 
pay is sufficient to meet all expenses. : 

Entrance is by competitive examination, held 
the middle of May each year at designated cities.| 
A sound body is a requisite and the age limits are 
from 17 to 22 years. Applicants should be grad= 
uates from a high school, and a year of college® 
or other preparation is desirable. F 
_ In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, accord=- 
ing to official reports, Coast Guardsmen saved 
8,928 lives. 

Ships and aircraft of the Coast Guard hayes 
participated in the neutrality patrol which_ hi 
been maintained for the past several months. Coa: 
Guard officers have been designated as Captains 
of the Port in practically all the important ports 
of the country, and under their direction a large 
venue of defense patrol work is daily being carried 
out. - ; 


The U. S. Neutrality Act—Before and After | 


The so-called Neutrality Act of 1939—it was actually a joint resolution of the Senate and 
House—set forth its purposes, as follows: 

The United States, desiring to preserve its neutrality in wars between foreign states and 
desiring also to avoid involvement therein, voluntarily imposes on its nationals by domestic ; 
legislation the restrictions set out in this joint resolution. : 

Bo so doing the United States waives none of its own rights or privileges, or those of any of | 
its nationals, under intermational law, and expressly reserves all the rights and privileges to . 


which it and its nationals are entitled under the law of nations. 


-Section 1 of the 1939 law said that, ‘‘whenever 
the President, or the Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution, shall find that there exists a state of war 
between foreign states, and that it is necessary to 
promote the security or preserve the peace of the 
United States or to protect the lives of citizens of 
the United States, the President shall issue a 
proclamation naming the states involved; and he 
shall, from time to time, by proclamation, name 
other states as and when they may become in- 
volved in the war.’’ 

Section 2 of the 1939 law said that whenever 
the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of Section 1 it shall thereafter 
be unlawful for any American vessel to carry any 
passengers or any articles or materials to any state 
named in such proclamation. 

Section 3 of the 1939 law said whenever the 
President shall have issued a proclamation under 
the authority ef Section 1, and he shall thereafter 


THE JOINT RESOLUTION OF 1941 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. That Section 2 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 (relating to commerce with States 
engaged in armed conflict), and section 3 of such 
Act (relating to combat areas), are hereby repealed. 

Section 2. Section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939 (relating to the arming of American vessels) 
is hereby repealed; and, during the unlimited 
national emergency proclaimed by the President 
on May 1941, the President is authorized, 
through such agency as he may designate, to arm, 


or to permit or cause to be armed, any American | 3 months the r 
vessel as defined in such Act. The provisions of ' waters of the ost 


‘for any vessel belonging to or 


find that the protection of citizens of the tedk; 
States so requires, he shall, by prichinanion aia nes 
combat areas, and thereafter it shall be unlawful 
except under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed, for any citizen of the United States: 
or any American vessel to proceed into or throught 
any such eget ae: The combat areas so de 
y made to : 01 

aiterafe, or both. ply to surface vessels 6) 
ection 6 of the law of 1939 provide en 
ever the President shall Have fueled ta meee 
tion under the authority of Section 4, ite 
thereafter be unlawful, yntil such proclamation ig 
revoked, for any American vessel, i 
pein Sk dibs Res oe state to | 

small arms and a 

wien eee tee te may deta nectesiiee os 
publicly designate for the preser lit 
id eg) noe vessel. it abies disciph 
e ct (joint resolution 1 
Nov. 4 of that year, at 12:04 an baa i 


section 16 of the Criminal Code (relating to bo: 

from armed vessels on cleari t 
any such Vessel earing) shall not appl 
pproved, Nov. 17, 1941, 4:30 p.m. g 
Standard Time.) le ee eae 
The Act of 1939 stated that “it shall be unlawful 

rt . Qo er 

jurisdiction of any foreign state to Wee te Al 
of the United States thereon, or to make use oi 
e signs or marki ¢ 
the same is an American vessel’ "UC#ting the 
Any vessel violating that provision is denied fo: 
to enter the ports.or territori 
except in cases of force majeur 


U. S.—Pension Statistics 


3; Troops in U. S. Wars 


» United States Pension Statistics 


; Source: 
 _ By Executive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’ ; 
‘Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, and the National 
_ Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were con- 
“Solidated in accordance with the Act of Congress, 


An Official of the Administration ; 
(Includes pensions, compensation, disability allowance, and Emergency Officers’ retirement pay) 


bined organization is known as the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, formerly Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, now Administrator of Veterans’ 


| BBProved July 3, 1930, by the President. The com-! Affairs. 

i Year Soidiers } Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. Year | Soldiers; Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. 
‘Fis’D | on Roll | on Roll |Pen. Roll|/for Pensions) (Fis’l)| on Roll | on Roil |Pen. Roll|for Pensions 
i 0. 0. No. » Dollars No. 0. 0. Dollars 

©1890... 415.654 | 122,200 | 537,914 | 106,093,850 ||/1921 422.691 | 345,881 768,572 | 380,025,874 
1900... 752,510 | 241,019 993,529 .| 138,462,130 ||1922...| 430.942 | 341,437 772.379 | 377,158,125 
71901...| 748,649 | 249,086 97,735 | 138,531,483 923...| 436,776 | 341.404 778,180 | 388,606,769 
4902...| 739,443 | 260,003 | 999.446 | 137,504,267 |/1924...| 427/153 | 335.394 762,54 345,489,769 
1903... 729,356 | 267,189 | 996,545 | 137,759,653 ||1925...| 456,530 | 333.609 790,13 346,748,069 
Recs +] 720,921 | 273,841 | 994,762 | 141,093,571 ||/1926...| 472,623 | 334,465 807,088 | 372,281,487 
*1905...| 717:761 | 280.680 | 998)441 141,142,861 |/1927...| 489,805 | 326,575 816,380 | 403,629,677 
1906. 701,483 | 284,488 | 985,971 | 139,000,288 |/1928...] 516,566 | 317,798 834,364 | 410,765,338 
»1907...| 679,937 | 287,434 | 967,371 | 138,155,412 ||1929...| 525,961 06,00 831,964 | 418,820,440 
1908. 658,071 | 293,616 | 951,687 | 153,093,086 |/1930...| 542.610 | 298,223 840,833.| 418,432,808 
1909. 632.557 | 313.637 | 946,194 | 161,973,703 ||1931...| 790,782 | 289.205 |1,079,987 | 488,388,942. 
1910 602,622 | 318,461 | 921,083 | 159,974,056 ||1932...| 994,351 | 283,695 |1,278,046 | 545,776,761 

911...| 570, 321,642 | 892,098 | 157,325,160 ||1933...| 997,918 | 272,749 |1,270,6€7 | 550,559,342 
W912...| 538, 321,932 | 860,294 | 152,986,433 ||1934...} 581,225 | 257,630 838,855 | 321,376,786 
7913...| 5€3,633 | 316,567 | 820,200 | 174,171,660 |/1935. 585,955 252,982 838,937 | 374,407.169 

71914...| 470,623 | 314.616 | 785,239 | 172,417,546 ||1936.- 600,562 251,470 | 852,032 | 398.992,478 

mI915... 7,723 | 310,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266 ||1937. 598,510 | 243,427 41,937 | 396,030,052 

916...| 403,372 | 306.200 | 709,572 | 159,155,089 ||1938. 600.84 236.105 836,953 | 402,768.6 

S17... 147 | 302.964 | 673,11 160,895,053 ||1939. 602,757 | 239,674 842,431 | 416,703,868 

mets -| 341,632 | 307,865 | 649,497 | 180,176,694 ||1940..| 614,122 | 239,176 849,298 | 429,138,465 
“Y919...| 338.216 | 335.616 | 673,832 | 233,468.635 ||1941..| 618,926 | 237,515 856,441 | 433,113,953 
~1920...| 419.627 | 349,916 769,543 | 316,418,029 | : { 


Bs The Veterans’ Administration estimate 
Armistice Day to Jan. 1, 1942. 
yes . 


” 


wv 


idows, etc., 43,313 (50,141). 


War with Spain—Soldiers and nurses, 153,072 
159,230); widows, etc., 60,555 (57,720). 4 | 
Indian Wars—Soldiers, 1,955 (2,216); widows, 


Tetc.. 3,836 (4,055). 

_ War with Mexico—Widows, etc., 107 (130). 
- War of 1812—Widows, etc., 1 
' Regular Establishment—Soldiers, 37,520 (36,051); 
Widows, etc., 10,860 (10,126). 

World War—Soldiers, service connected, 349,724 
(348,164); non-service connected, 72,478 (60,296); 


OTHER VETERANS’ ADMI 


¥ On June 30, 1941, there were 91 facilities under 
ect control of the Veterans’ Administration for 


| 


z 
‘and, in addition to these, 37 hospitals of other 
vernmental Agencies and 102 Civil and State 


ted 
' 4,118,922 veterans or dependents of deceased 
rans of the World War amounting to $3,766,- 
and of this number and amount 


PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1941 (1940 Figures in Parentheses) f 
Civil War—Soldiers and nurses, 1,560 (2,381); | Emergency Officers receiving retirement pay, 2,617 


Becuitatication and domiciliary care of veterans | 


Figures for widows on roll represent the number of deceased veterans, A pat 
i d that 659,365 former soldiers will have died since the first 


(1,784); widows, etc., service connected, 96,833 
(99,479); non-service connected, 22,010 (17,524). 
Pensioners by classes—Soldiers 


widows, etc., 237,515 (239,176). 


War with Spain, $127,357,083.20; 


$23,173,466.95; 
$261,939,634.55; all other, $20,643,- 


World War, 
768.06. 


hospitals or facilities to June 30, 1941, was 


1,218,762. 4 


NISTRATION ACTIVITIES 
The total disbursements made by the Veterans’ 
; Administration to June 30, 1941, exclusive of 
amounts disbursed under the Civil Service and 
Canal Zone Retirement Acts, amounted to $24,- 
§13,636,993.12, and of these disbursements $1,309,- 
ae ha was from insurance premiums and trust 
unds. 

The largest items are: Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates, $3,751,769,477.11 (which amount represents 
payments made on Adjusted Service Certificates 
and amounts reimbursed to the U. S. Government 
Life Insurance Fun 
from the fund on certificates under the provisions 
of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act as 
amended and the Adjusted Compensation Act of 
1936); “compensation and pension benefits to vet- 
erans and dependents of deceased veterans of all 
Wars including Regular Establishment soldiers 
from 1790 to June 30, 1941, $14,564,974,831,.28; 
military and naval insurance (Term), $2,162,392 


126,108.21, 

92,509 veterans received Adjusted Service Cer- 
icates amounting to $3,709,991,577. 

¥. 


. 
The Berlin-Rome axis—a term used to describe 
e political friendshin and collaboration between 
olf Hitler, Chancellor of the German Reich, 
nd Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy—was born 
t of the Italian-Ethiopian war. At that time 
(1835) when th eague of Nations applied eco- 
omic penalties to Italy in an effort to cripple her 
itary adventure, Germany refused to subscribe 
the sanctions. Hitler paid a State visit (May, 
38) and was wildly acclaimed by 300,000 specta- 
The visit was in return to one paid to Berlin | 
In the absorption of 


- 


spt. 1937) by Mussolini. 


én approval to the tactics of Hitler and in re< 
urn received Hitler’s support in the conquest’ cf 


bania. ae - 
germany and Italy signed in Berlin (May 22, 
939) a ten-year unconditional and automatic of- 


The Berlin-Rome Axis 


a, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, Mussolini has | 


039.28: vocational training, $644,874,509.36. 


r - 
_ fensive and defensive alliance that provides for the 
| Closest political, economic and military collabora- 
tion in peace and war. The declared object of the 
alliance is to reorganize Europe and promote ag- 


grandizement of the two nations and _ thereby 
} create a ‘‘just peace’ throughout the world. The” 


pact provides: / 

In peace constant contact between the two gov- 
ernments in all matters affecting their common 
interests or the European situation. 

In case of danger, immediate consultation on 
the full political and diplomatic support for 
counter-measures to meet the danger. ; 

Finally, in case of war erehieset one partner, 
no matter how started, full mutual support with 
pall military forces by land, sea and air. 

In war it was understood that Germany would 
BANS supreme command onthe land and Italy on 

e seas. 


; 618,926 (610,122); 
Pensions paid during fiscal year 1941—Civil War, | 


The total number of. ex-service men admitted to 


d on account of loans made © 


on 
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United States—World War Ca 


‘ ‘Casualties of All Belligerents in the World War 7 


Source: U. S. War Department 
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es 2 & ee AS ae 

i ‘ Total .:. 2 t 

Co Da Mobilized | Killed and | Wounded Prisoners _ Total Per 

ir at i Forces Died | Casualties |and Missing} Casualties | Cefi' 

oy PARE IIES . Number Number | Number Number Number 
Se TUGBA aire «sc 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 

ABYANCC cc. s > 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 
British Empire. Psat .904,467 908,37 2,090,212 191,652 | 3,190,235 


Italy .. 
‘| United Mes. Parals ois 


sa ats Sd 


33,291 
20,000 


22,104,209 


SWS DIRS Ot 


ii 


et 


IAEA Fa Aln(g.o ee i 4,216,058 7,142,558 | 64.9 
ustria-Hungary...... 7,800,000 15200;000 3,620,000 | 2,200,000 7,020;000 | 90. 
TA ta, coe ees 2'850,000 325,01 400,000 250,000 975,00 4 
Buleatldts sass. oa ts: 1,200,000 87/500. 152,390 27,029 266,919 
i ais | a ms 
PELE OLalisc .isisrae 2 0-2 22,850,000 | 3,386,200 8,388,448 | 3,629,829 | 15,404,477 
‘ 


Grand total..| 65,038,810 | 8,538,315 | 21,219,452 | _ 7,750,919 37,508,686 


~ American Army Battle Casualties in World War. 
Se Source: United States Army and Navy Records { 
; A. E. F. A. E. F. (Sib.) Grand Totals 
Offi- Army, Enl. ar (28) Ri rare Off | 
(aca ah NE Sl Diode IS treba 


Men|Tet.| cers 
‘Killed in action........- L655). ce. 35,886] 37,541 1 26| 27) 2GSC) es. -aes 


' Died ot wounds received 
ao dn action... o....s see 61] Be eee 12,375) 12,934|.... 8 8 559}. 


ounded, not mortally. .. 


Army] Ent. 
Nur’s}| Men 


United States Navy Losses af Sea in World War—Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died oi 
ounds. 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 officers and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men. “3% 
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Declarations of War 1914-18 to Armistice Noy. I1, 1918 


Source: Government records here and abroad 


The Central Powers (Germany, Austria-Hungary, Aug, 4; China, Aug. 14; Brazil, Oct. 26; Aust 
Turkey, Bulgaria) made declarations of war |) Hungary, Dec. %. 
against the following Allies on the dates named— (1918) Guatemala, April 21; Nicaragua, May 
(1914) Serbia, July 28; Russia, Aug. 1; France, | Haiti, July 12; Honduras, July 19 > E 
: , 3; Belgium, Aug. 7; Monienegro, Aug. 9; The joint resolution of Congress, approved Apri 
- Japan, Aug. 27; Britain, Nov. 23. 6. 1917, provides “That the state of war between 
(1916) Portugal, March 9; Roumania, Aug. 27. |the United States and the Imperial German Goi 
The following Allies and their associates (Britain, |ermment which has been thrust upon the United 
the United States, etc.) made declarations of war | States is hereby formally declared.” a | 
ainst the Central Powers on the dates named— The existence of a state of war between the Unitecd 
1914) France, Aug. 3; Britain, Aug. 4; Serbia | States of America and the Imperial and Royal 
Montenegro, Aug. 6; Japan, Aug. 23; Russia, | Austro-Hungarian Government was declared _ 
ae ; joint resolution of Congress approved Dec. 7, 1 
1918) Italy, May 23; San Marino, June 6. Russia surrendered to Central Powers Dec, 
at Roumania, Aug. 27; Portugal and Greece, ag ae eat May 6, 1918. ; 
93, | " b : ulgaria surrendered to the Allies Sept. 29, 19 
1917) the United States, April 6; Belgium, Pan- | Turkey, Oct. 30, 1918; Austria~ ;, Nov. 
ma and Cuba, April 7; Siam, July 22; Liberia, |! 1918; Germany, Nov. id i918. spas? nae 
r ° 
PEACE TREATIES 


Brest-Litovsk, between Rus- | main, between Austria and Allies; (1919) Noy. 


44 


+ 


Z : (1918) Mareh 3, in, Brest Bulgaria and | in Neuilly, b 

sia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and | in Neuilly, between Bul ies; 
oe Biieoy: (1918) March 7, between Germany and | June 4, in the Grand Wrignon, betwee Hing 
. Finland; '(1919) June 28, in Versailles, between | and Allies: (1920) Aug. 10, in Sevres, betw 
| Germany and Allies; (1919) Sept. 10, at St. Ger-’ Turkey and Allies. ; 


‘4 7 \ U. S. PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS ~ 
(Memorandum by the Department of State) at Vienna, Nov. 8, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 17, 


eee Ve 
ss “Treaty between the U. S. and Germany Restor- “Treaty between the U. S. and Hungary Es 
img Friendly Relations signed at Berlin, Aug. 25, | lishing Friendly Relations signed at Budapest A 
‘4921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, i921; | 29, 1921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 
ratified by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by | {eels cevisied by Ezesideut, Get. 21, Wabi vat 
Germany, Nov. 2, 1921; ratifications exchanged at | 9¥ ets Dec. my 1921; Tatifications excha: 
“Berlin, Nov. 11, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 14, 1021. | Isai udapest, Det. 17, 1921; proclaimed Dee. 
“Treaty between the U. S. and Austria Estab- “oT, ’ : j : , 
/ ‘aening Friendly Relations signed at Vienna, Aue, | Ronee HER Come ee 
_ $4. 1921: ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18,| dent declated the state of mur wetnen a 
 , 1921; ratified by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; rati- | and the Covethinents © eimante teen 
fo) Badsoy Austria, Oct. 8, 1921; ratifications exchanged | have terminated on July 2, i921. a 
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Chief Dates in First Two 


1939 


‘Sept. 1—German troops invade Poland under 
Over of air bombardments. Poland appeals to 
meat Britain and France for aid. 

Sept. 3—Great Britain and France declare war 
m Germany. Liner Athenia sunk with loss of 
42 lives. . 

Sept. 5—President Roosevelt proclaims the neu- 
Yality of the United States. 
‘Sept. 17—Russian troops cross the border and 
legin occupation of Eastern Poland. 

Sept. 22—Germany and Russia agree to the 
artition of Poland. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw capitulates unconditionally 
iter devastating air bombardment. 

Sept. 29—Germany and Russia divide Poland. 
Oct. 6—Chancellor Hitler makes first peace offer 
nm & speech in the Reichstag. 

Oct, 14—German submarine torpedoes and sinks 
sritish battleship Royal Oak in Scapa Flow; 786 
ives lost. 
30—Russia attacks Finland by air, land 


sea. 

Dec. 2—British cruisers Exeter, Ajax and Achilles 

e pocket battleship” Graf Spee in _1i-hour 

e off Montevideo; German warship forced to 
ake refuge in harbor. ; 

Dec. 17—Germans scuttle damaged Graf Spee in 

ttevideo harbor when time for repairs expires. 


1940 


March 12—Finnish-Russian peace treaty signed 
am Moscow. 
April 9—Germany invades and occupies Denmark 
ally without opposition. German troops seize 
fief cities in Norway. 
Sled 15—British and Allied troops land in fjords 
f Norway. 
May 2—Allies withdraw troops from Norway 
th of Trondheim. 
10—Germany invades Belgium, the Nether- 
ands and Luxemburg. Neville Chamberlain resigns 
S$ Prime Minister of Great Britain and is suc- 
ied by Winston Churchill. 
‘ 14—The Netherlands capitulates to the 
verman forces. Queen Wilhelmina flees to 


ingland. 

"May 17—Nazi troops enter Brussels after Allied 

roops suffer reverses on a line from Antwerp 

Outh to Bethel, 100 miles from Paris. 

May 18—The German High Command opens a 

tive to separate the Allies with a smash to the 

hannel ports. 

May 19—Gen. Maxine Weygand replaces Gen. 

faurice Gamelin as Generalissimo of the Allied 

orces. 

“May 26—German forces reach the Channel and 

ecupy Boulogne. . 

“May 28—King Leopold and the Belgian army 
ender. Allied troops capture Narvik. _ 

29—British troops begin evacuation of 

irk under heavy dive bombing attack. 

‘June 3—Nazi bombers raid Paris. Germans mass 

Srce of 600,000 troops on Argonne front in a 
ist to turn the left flank of the Belgian line. 

if e 5—Germans open new offensive along the 


e. 
June 10—Italy enters war against France and 
+ Britain. Allies withdraw from Norway. 
Haakon goes to London. . f 
14—German troops occupy Paris. 
tune 17—Marshal Henri Philippe Petain becomes 


Chief Dates in War 1939-40; Warning on 


i 


Shooting War 109 


Years of War in Europe , 


premier of France and seeks an armistice with 
Germany. 

June 22—Armistice is signed in same railroad 
car in Compeigne where Germany sued for peace 
in 1918. Armistice terms give Germany control of 
entire French. coast. 

June 25—Armistice with Italy is signed. Hostili- 
ties in France end. 

June 28—Russia begins occupation of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukowina in Rumania. 

July 3—The British Navy destroys or incapaci- 
tates the major units of -the French fleet off the 
harbor of Mers-el-Kebir, the naval base of Oran. 

Aug. 8—Germany opens an air blitzkrieg against 
Great Britain. ; 

Aug. 19—Great Britain withdraws from British 
Somaliland. 

Aug. 28—German raiders drop incendiary bombs 
me London and the British bomb Berlin for three 

ours. ; 

Sept. 16—President Roosevelt signs the Selective 
oe sf Act and proclaims Oct. 16 as registration 

ay. 

Sept. 22—Japanese troops enter French Indo- 
nee and establish a base for operations against 

ina. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Berlin-Rome Axis. 

Oct. 4—Reichchancellor Hitler and Premier Mus- 
solini confer under heavy guard at,Brenner Pass 
on joint future moves in the war. 

Oct. 10—St. Paul's in London is bombed by 
German fliers. 

Oct. 11—German troops occupy strategic military 
points in Rumania. Rumanian army is disbanded. 

Oct. 18—Great Britain reopens the Burma road. 
Japanese planes bomb the highway. 

Oct. 19—Heavy damage is inflicted on London 
by German air raiders as the attack enters its 
seventh week. Royal Air Force continues raids 
on invasion ports and industrial centers in 
Germany. 

Oct. 24—Chancellor Hitler and Marshal Petain, 
accompanied by Gen. Franco of Spain confer in 
occupied France. 

Oct. 17—Italian planes join in the bombing of 
England while the R. A. F. reply with attacks on 
German and Italian cities. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece; Great Britain 
promises help to Greece. 

Nov. 8—Chancellor Hitler in Munich speech re- 
jects any compromise. 3 3 

Nov. 13—Chancellor Hitler and Soviet Commissar 
Molotov confer. 

Nov. 14—Greek army launches a general of- 
fensive against the Italians. 

Nov. 15—Coventry, England, is blasted by 
German air bombers. 

Nov. 20—Hungary joins Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis. 

Nov. 23—Rumania joins Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis. 

Nov. 24—Slovakia joins Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis. 

Dec. 17—British capture three Italian forts in 
Africa. 3 

Dec. 21—Berlin suffers longest and most destruc- 
tive air raid of the war. 

Dec. 24—Pope Pius pleads for a ‘‘just peace.’” 

Dec. 29—Greek troops capture three strategic 
Albanian villages. 

Dec. 31—Chancellor Hitler, in a New Year’s 
speech, promises German people victory in 1941. 

(For chief dates of war in 1941 see War 
Chronology). 


rf 
‘President Roosévelt,. in a speech broadcast to 
ve American people and the world (Sept. 11, 
941), warned Germany and Italy that from that 
ate on the United States Navy and its planes 
( fire on sight at Axis war vessels—he called 
ae the rattlesnakes of the Atlantic’’—if they 
tured into seas that were vital to United States 
fi 


e. : 
After citing Axis attacks and the loss of four 
nited States ship§ in widely separated waters, 
1¢ President said: ‘ 
pon our naval and air patrol—now operating 
e number over a vast expanse of the Atlantic 
—falls the duty of maintaining the American 
cy of freedom of the seas—now. That means, 
y simply, very clearly, that our patrolling ves- 
i apd planes will protect all merchant ships— 
b o) z 

“protect them from submarines; they will 
rotegt them from surface raiders. 

am * % 4 


ly American ships but ships of any flag—. 
“ge commerce in aur defensive waters. They | 


_ Roosevelt’s Warning of a “Shooting War” 


“Tt is no act of war on our part when 
to protect the seas that are vital to 
defense. The aggression is not ours. 
defense. 

“But let this warning be clear. From now on, 
if German or Italian vessels of war enter the 
waters the protection’ of which is necessary for 
American defense, they do s0 at their own peril. 

“The orders which I have given as Commander 


e decide 
merican 
Ours is solely 


in Chief of the United States Army and Navy are 


to carry out that policy—at once. 

“The sole responsibility rests upon Germany. 
There will be no shooting unless Germany con- 
tinues to seek it. 

“That is my obvious duty in this crisis. That 
is the clear right of this sovereign nation. This is 
the only step possible, if we would keep tight the 
wall of defense which we are pledged to maintain 


-2round this Western Hemisphere.’’ 


The United States Navy, under ‘‘shoot first” 
orders, began a convoy patrol (Sept. 16) for Lend- 
ee ger vs in transit from the United States to 

celand. “ 


< 
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United States—Peace Aims; Emergency Proclamation — | 


* ae Soke ee 


Peace Aims of United States and Great Britain 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill met “Somewhere on 


Atlantic” early in August, 1941, and issued a joint 
and Great Britain. The official statement, covering 


The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, have met at 


sea. fi 

They have been accompanied by officials of their 
two governments, including high ranking officers 
of their military, naval and air services. 

The whole problem of the supply of munitions of 
war, as provided by the Lease-Lend Act, for the 
armed forces of the Unted States and for those 
countries actively engaged in resisting aggression 
has been further examined. — 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the 
British Government, has joined in these con- 
ferences. He is going to proceed to Washington to 
discuss further details with appropriate officials of 
the United States Government. These conferences 
ta also cover the supply problems of the Soviet 

nion, 

The President and.the Prime Minister have had 
several conferences. They have considered the 
dangers to world civilization arising from the 
policies of military domination by. conquest upon 
which the Hitlerite government of Germany and 
other governments associated therewith have em- 
barked, and have made.clear the steps which their 

. countries are respectively ‘taking for their safety in 
the face of these dangers. f es 

They have agreed upon the following joint 
declaration: 

The President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- 
ing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom,. being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles in the 
national policies of their reSpective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for 
the world. 4 

First, their countries seek, no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes 
that do,not accord with the freely expressed wishes 


Full adherence to the Atlantic Charter as drawn 
up by President Roosevelt and Prime Mininter 
Churchill was pledged (Sept. 24, 1941) by the free 
governments of nine European countries and by the 


declaration of the peace aims of the United States 
the meeting, issued in Washington (Aug. 14), saidij 


of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of. all peoples ti 
chocse the form of government under which the# 
w ll live; and they wish to see sovereign rights an 
self-government restored to those who have beer 
forcibly deprived of them; . 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect f0 
their existing obligations, to further the enjoymeng 
by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished 
of access, on equal. terms, to the trade and to th 
raw materials of the world which are needed fou 
their economic prosperity; “ 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fulles 
collaboration between all nations in the econo! 
field with the object of securing, for all, improve 
labor standards, @conomic adjustment and socia 
security; f 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nas 
tyranny, they hope to see established a peace whi 
will afford to’all nations the means of dwelling ij 
safety within their own boundaries, and which wis 
afford assurance that all the men in all the land 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear an 
want; < 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men t) 
traverse the high: seas and oceans witho! 
hindrance; | Maia 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations ox 
the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons! 
must come to the abandonment of the use of foree 
Since no future peace can maintained if lance 
sea or air armaments continue to be employed bé 
nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggresa® 
sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent syster 
of general security, that the disarmament of sucq 
nations is essential. They will likewise aid ana 
encourage all other practicable measures whice 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushini 
burden of afmaments. } 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, | 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 


Soviet Union. The nine governments are Belgium 
Free France, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Luxem =] 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslaviss 


| 


Proclamation of Unlimited National Emergency 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


’ A PROCLAMATION 
WHEREAS on September 8, 1939, because of the outbreak of war in Europe a proclamation 


issued declaring a limited national emergency and directing measures 
our Hatlongl defense within the limits of peacetime authorizations,’’ 
Ww: 


‘‘for the purpose of strengthenin 


EREAS a succession of events makes plain that the objectives of the Axis belligerents in suc: 
war are not confined to those avowed at its commencement, but include overthrow throughout thi 


world of existing democratic order, and a worldwide domination of 
po ee eta erence ia land Ao od and in the air, and 
ndifference on the part o e United States to the increasing menace 
and common prudence requires that for the security of this nation and of this Romie nee a eee 
ass from peacetime authorization of military strength to such a basis as will enable us to co 
nstantly and decisively with any attempt at hostile encirclement of this hemisphere, or the establisi 
ment of any base for aggression against it, as well as to repel the threat of predatory incursion | 


foreign agents into our territory and’ society, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
proclaim that an unlimited national emergency confronts this country, 
naval, air and civilian defenses be put on the basis of readiness to rep 
aggression directed toward any part of the Western Hemisphere. 

I call upon all the loyal citizens engaged in production for defe 
of the nation to the end that a system of government that m: 


survive. 


I call upon our loyal workmen as well as emplo 


_effort to insure the survival of the only kind of 
of capital. 


frictions. 


I call upon all loyal citizens to place the nation’ 


we may mobilize and have read 
strength and all of the materia 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
to be affixed 


Done at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh day of Ma. 
and Forty-one, and of the Tndependence of ‘ihe both a 


Hundre 
[Seal] One Hundred and Sixty-fifth. 


By the President: 
CorveLL Hutt, Secretary of State. 


yers to merge their lesser differences in a 
government which recognizes the rights of tate 


I call upon loyal State and local leaders and officials to c 
of the United States to assure our internal security Pinder Res een 


every community in order for maximum productive effort and minimum 


for instant defensive u: 
FW re a a Pee all of the physical powers, all 


peoples and economies through thi 


we silo 


ioe) 


a 


States of America, q 
which requires that its milita 
el any and all acts or threats ¢ 


ater ee 


nse to give precedence to th ed 
akes private enterprise possible me 


‘ 


e civilian def ne 

gn directed subversion and te Dp 
of waste and unnecess 

needs first in mind and in action to the end thi 

of the mora} 
and caused the seal of the United States of Ame: 

+ 


of Our Lord N e 
tates of Aweriee thi 


FRANKLIN D, RooseEvetr. 
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e Toll of American 
; U. S. WARSHIPS 

; 1941 

Reuben James, 1190 tons, United States destroyer, 


wpedoed and sunk west of Iceland while on 
mhvoy duty, Oct. 30. : 

ra Attacked but Not Sunk 

eereer, destroyer, torpedoed en route to Iceland, 


. destroyer, torpedoed 350 miles southwest 
E Iceland, Oct. 17. 
a » avy tanker, torpedoed off Iceland, 


i MERCHANT SHIPS 

a 1940 

Joseph Seep, owned by a subsidiary of the 

tandard Oil Company of New Jersey and regis- 
in Panama, sunk by mine or torpedo in 

lavyre Roads, France, May 25. 

James McGill, owned by a subsidiary of the 

tandard Oil Company of New Jersey and regis- 
in Panama, sunk by mine or torpedo in the 

lish Channel, June 20. 
City of Rayville, 5,883 tons, owned by United 
tates Maritime Commission, fiying American flag, 


ick a mine and sank in Australian waters, | 


oO. 
; les Pratt, 8,902 tons, owned by the Panama 
ansport Company, a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), flying Panamanian flag, 
Ce) 


American Ships Lost in War; Losses in U. S. Wars 


cARMs 


Ships in the War 4 


1941 


Robin Moor; 4,985 tons, owned by Robin Line of 
New York, flying American flag, torpedoed, shelled 
and sunk by a German submarine in the South 
Atlantic, May 21. 

_ Sessa, 1,700 tons, owned by Maritime Commis- 
sion, fiying Panamanian flag, destroyed by torpedo 
300 miles southwest of Iceland, Aug. 17. 

Steel Seafarer, 5,714 tons, owned by the Isthmian 
Steamship Company, fiying American flag, at- 
a from the air and sunk in the Gulf of Suez, 

ept. 5. 

Montana, 1,900 tons, owned by United States 
Maritime Commission, flying Panamanian flag, 
torpedoed and sunk in waters off Iceland, Sept. 11. 

Pink Star, 6,850 tons, owned by United States 
Maritime. Commission, flying Panamanian flag, 
pegs and sunk 255 miles southwest of Iceland, 

ept. _ 

I. C. White, 7,052 tons, owned by the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, fiying Panamanian 
fiag, torpedoed in the South Atlantic, Sept, 27. 

Bold Venture, 3,222 tons, owned by United States 
Maritime Commission, flying Panamanian flag, 
sunk 500 miles south of Iceland, Oct. 16. 

W. C. Teagle, 9,552 tons, owned by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, flying flag of Panama, 
sunk in North Atlantic waters, Oct. 16. - 

Lehigh, 4,983 tons, owned by the United States 
Line, fiying American flag, sunk by torpedo off 


ed and sunk off West Africa, Dec. 21. Africa, Oct. 19. 
Jnion and Confederate Losses in Chief Battles of the Civil War 
+4 Source: Official records, compiled by Marcus J. Wright, U. S. War Department 
> Union Confederates 
‘ -—-— + 
; Battle |Killed/W’d’d) Mis. | Tot. | Killed W’d’d/. Mis. | Tot. 
PASS? haved Bull Run, Va........| 481] 1,011] 1,216] ,708} 387) 1,582, 12| 1,981 
EO Bute. Fort Donelson, Tenn. 500| 2,108 224) 2,83. 2,000 5.14,623) 6,623 
UE Sh arch. Shiloh, Tenn.........| 1,754) 8,408) 2,885/13,047/ 1,723) 8,012 9,596) 10,694 
Sow Pere Gaines’ Mill, Va..... 894| 3,107] 2,836] 6,837 8,751 ae fo Se ee 
1, 1862..|Maivern Hill, Va.... 724| 4,245| 3,067] 8,036 8,602 875) 9,477 
1862....|Seven Days, Va......] 1,734) 8,062] 6,075115,849| 3,478)16,261 875|20,614 
Betis Sowing Manassas (2nd), Va..| 1,724) 8,372| 5,958|16,054) 1,481) 7,627 9,19 
Cy to ae Antietam, Md....... 2,018} 9,549 753|12,390| 2,700) 9,024 1,800|13.524 
UE a ae Fredericksburg, Va...| 1,284) 9,600) 1,769) 12,653 595] 4,061 3! 5,309 
ec. 31, 1862-Jan. 1, 1863|Stone River, Tenn...| 1,677| 7,543) 3,686/12,906| 1,294) 7,945 2,476/11,715 
y 1-4, 1863..........|Chancellorsville, Va..| 1,575) 9,594) 5,676|16,792) 1,665) 9,081 |12,764 
bashers aye Gettysburg, Pa......} 3,155)14,529| 5,365/23,049) 3,903|/18,735 5,425| 28,063. 
eee 1,657| 9,756) 4,757|16,170| 2,312|/14,674 aA aes 
Dane toe 753| 4,722 34 5,824 3 2,160 6! 6,667 
Wilderness, Va... 2,246/12,137| 3,383|17,666| Reports of losses incomplete 
.|Spotsylvania, if 753| 9,36 800| 10,920 ty wir PS 
Cold Harbor, Va Co es OU we Ne erica eee RS 6 i ‘ 
a 2,013, 9,935] 4,621/16,569 ve hee . 
meas 644| 3,430] 1,591} 5,656 320) 1,540 1,050] 2,916, 
a Mie 189} 1,033] 1,104| 2,336] 1,750) 3,800 702| 6,252 
Bony i Petar 625) 3,189 326| 4,140 No report of losses 
9, 1865. .|Appomattox, Va.....| 1,316] 7,750) 1,714|10,780 7 ed aero 


ral’s office in Washington, D. C., were: 
ed and died of wounds, 110,070 (6,365 officers, 


3791 men); other deaths, 24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men); 


e total deaths in the Union Armies during the Civil War, according to records in the Adjutant- 
103,705 men); died of disease, 224,586 (2,795 officers, 


Total Deaths—359,528 (9,584 officers, 


Dates 


*rom— To— 


noon on April 19, 1783. b Estimates on total 
tun from 250,000 to 395,858. Greatest 
th of Continental Army was about 35,000 in 
mber, 1778. ¢ 
not individual soldiers, hence is considerably 
cess of actual number of troops employ: 
ostilities began on this date. The Act of Con- 
‘approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence 


of Gen. Lee’s surrender. g Of this number 


Troops Engaged in United States Wars 


Source: Adjutant-General’s Offiee, United States Army 


Active Hostil- 
ities Ceased 


oclamation of Congress read to Army at 12) 


Evidently represents enlistments 


te of war. e Capture of the City of Mexico. 


roops Engaged 
Regu- | Volun- - Total 
lars teers Drafted | Troops 


: The American National Red Cross 
of the Organization 


Source: An Official 


The American National Red Cross operates un- 
der the charter granted by the United States Con- 
gress on January 5, 1905, to furnish volunteer aid, 
to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war 
suunder the Treaty of Geneva to which the United 
States became a signatory in 1882. It also was 
chartered to “continue and carry on a system of 
national and international relief in time of peace 
and to apply the same in mitigating the sufferings 
caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods and other 
great national calamities.”’ 

It is a member of the International Red Cross 
whose duties relate to war and the observance of 
Red Cross treaties, and of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, devoted to civilian welfare werk in peace 
and war. The International Red Cross was formed 
at Geneva, Switzerland, 1864, where it and the 
League now have their headquarters. The American 
society was organized by Clara Barton in 1881. Its 
president is, by custom, the President of the United 
States. Its active head since April 12, 1938, has 
been the Honorable Norman H. Davis, chairman of 
the Central Committee. 

The society: is popular in organization, holding 
an annual Roll Call for membership throughout the 
continental United States and outlying possessions. 
National Headquarters are in Washington, D. C., 
and branch offices in Alexandria, Va., St. Louis, 
Mo., and San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,735 
Iecal Red Cross Chapters scattered throughout 
évery section of the country, plus 6,127 branches. 
Membership totals 9,191,000 and there are 9,749,000 
school boys and girls enrolled in the American 
Junior Red Cross, 

The year. 1941 witnessed a large expansion in all 
Red Cross domestic services as a result of the 
national defense program. The military and naval 
welfare service expanded to place field directors at 
all army and navy posts and stations. The Red 
Cross is the only non-military organization per- 
mitted within military establishments. Field di- 
rectors, cooperating with local chapters, aided 
127,000 men in military service or their dependents. 
Medical-social and recreational workers known 
as Gray Ladies, are at work at the larger military 
pnd naval hospitals. The Red Cross furnished 
$1,000,000 worth of athletic equipment to the Army 
pending availability of congressional appropriation. 

Occupational therapy supplies and personnel are 
made available as needed in military hospitals. 


Red Cross; German Food Ration 


= 
| 
f 


i 
Instruction in first aid, swimming and life savings 
is conducted at army posts, camps and stations.) 
Volunteers in Red Cross chapters are making com- 
fort items such as bathrobes, bedjackets, socks, 
sweaters, pajamas to be supplied to men in military 
hospitals, as well as forty million surgical dressings 
for the Army and Navy. fi 

Ten thousand additional Red Cross reserve 
nurses are being recruited for Army and Navy duty, ) 
plus medical technologists and_ dietitians. Bloods 
donors are being enrolled and a blood plasma 
collection program conducted for the Army andi 
Navy. 

Other services were expanded to assist in civilians 
defense. More than 577,000 persons received Redk 
Cross first aid training last year, while 260,090 
learned Red Cross water safety techniques. : 
than 2,880 highway first aid. stations dot the 
nation’s highway supplemented by 3.959 mobile first 
aid. units. Active in fostering home and farm 
accident prevention are more than 1,100 of th 
local chapters. : 


Approximately 24,000 Red Cross nurses stand 


ready for emergency duty and the Red Cross main: 


. tains 639 public health nurses on duty throughout® 
the nation and last year instructed 81,000 women 


and girls in Réd Cross home nursing. 
volunteers numbering more than 1,000,000 are tod 
giving service in production rooms, making surgics 
dressings and war reiugee garments; in ambula! 
driving and first aid to the injured: in canteens 
work; as nurse’s aides in hospitals. 

An important activity during 1941 were the insti-~ 
tutes on Disaster Preparedness and Relief con 
ducted at strategic points to instruct chapterm 
volunteers in methods of relief and rehabilitations 
for families and individuals suffering from effects: 
of flood, tornadees, fires and other natural disasters 
as well as those occurring in industries. During: 


the year the Red Cross aided 334,672 persons ine 


222 disasters. co 
Meanwhile, the extensive foreign war relief work 
of the society continued unabated. Up to July 1 
1940, a total of $47,087,052 worth of relief supplies 
had been shipped to war victims in Europe and the 
Orient, partly financed by a U. S. Government ap-— 
propriation of $50,000,000 and partly by a $22,- 
009,000 Red Cross war relief fund contributed 
the public. More than 20,000,000 surgical dressin 
4,192,000 garments and 312,761 layettes made by 
chapter volunteers also were shipped. - 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS | 


The Red Cross of the world comprises the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee and the League of 
Red Cross Societies, both with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, The former is an indedepdent 
body composed of Swiss citizens, whose chief 
eharacteristic is its absolute neutrality. It is en- 
trusted with overseeing the observance of Red 
Cross treaties. Since 1928 its president has been 
M. Max Huber, Judge and one-time President of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Among the functions of the Committee is the 
relief of war sufferers, especially prisoners of war, 

roviding information and means of communication 
Reprcoart prisotiers and their families, visiting 
prisoners’ camps, etc 


The League of Red ‘Cross Societies is an associa- | 


tion of national societies banded together for 
purposes of practical cooperation and mutual 
assistance in war and peace. Henry P. Davidson.) 
who guided the undertakings of the American Red 
Cross through the World War, was instrumental ing 
founding the League, while the Honorable Norman 
H. Davis, present chairman of the American Red 
Cross, is chairman of the board of governors off 
the League. iy, 
The League had 63 member societies at the out-+ 
break of the present war whose voluntary contri- 
butions support its activities. It acts as a clearing 
house of information for member societies and dis--4 
tribution agent for international funds for disaster 
relief, health betterment, education and relief off 
civilian war victims. It has stimulated the forma 


tion of many new national Red Cross societies. — 


, : & 
Ke 
; German Weekly Food Ration, as of July, 1941 a 
Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of Agriculture < 
: Adults _* Children 
; Long Extra- ( Self- |Normal - { 
F Commodity an Heayy | heavy sup- con- Under 3-6 6-10 er | 
4 grant : workers) workers| pliers |sumers| 3 years| years years years. 
ae Lb. Lb. Lb, Epc Ole b: +i] 
} _ Bread, flour,termsbread| 6.283 8.047 | 10.251 7.055 | (4.960 235 2 n35 3748 5 
7 Farinaceous foods .... .331 .331 331 331 133 606 60 1331 : 
Meat, meat products .. 1.323 1.764 2.205 1.896 -882 .551 -551 "882 c } 
{ Dees See 637 ‘868 | 1.626 ‘592 276 ‘413 572 2: 
BPCIE AU ei ti tseio seis. ees ss -496 496 496 496 496 496 496 1496 
Marmalade........... ROBO aligd, soode laa] (3310) | Bat 331 | 1381] gan 
; GQPBUROP.. cc ek a .248 248 248 .248 .248 +248 .248 1248 
: Artificial honey....... 021 021 -021 1.021 .021 .069 -069 069 
Whole milk (quarts)... 3,589 5,383 3,589 1,794 
; Cheese.,......... Se ag .138 .138 -138 138 -138 -138 -138 ‘138 
: (Sunn ean .069 -069 .069 -069 .069 069 .069 1069 
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_ The flag should be displayed only from sunrise 
to sunset, or between such hours as may be desig- 
Mated by proper authority. It should be hoisted 
briskly but should be lowered slowly and cere- 
Moniously. Only over three buildings in America 
does the national flag fiy officially night and day 
binuously—over the east and west fronts of 
ie National Capitol and over the adjacent House 
Representative and Senate Office Buildings. 
ee the Stars and Stripes fioat from the flag- 
taft “of the White House, from sunrise to sunset, 
iis indicative of the presence in Washington of 
the President. 
| When carried in a procession with another fiag or 
= , the flag of the United States of America 
uuld be either on the marching right, i. e., the 
flag's own right, or when there is a line of other 
@gs, the flag of the United States of America may 
be in front of the center of that line. 
‘When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, the flag of the United States 
Should be on the right, the fiag’s own right, and its 
ag should be in front of the staff of the other 


jag. 

“When a number of flags of States or cities or pen- 
Nants of societies are hig and displayed from 
Staffs with the flag of the United States of America, 
the latter should be at the center or at the highest 
nt of the group. 

When flags of States or cities or pennants of so- 
ties are flown on the same halyard with the 


Ny THE PRESID 
+The President's flag consists of the President’s 


United States—The Flag—Its Origin; How to Display 


—. 


The Proper Display of the, American Flag 


Source: United States War Department 


flag of the United States of America, the latter 
should always be at the peak. 

When displayed either horizontally or vertically 
against a wall, the union should be Mpperaeee and 
to the flag’s own right, i. e., to the observer's left. 
When displayed in a window it should be displayed 
the same way, that is with the union or blue field 
to the left of the observer in the street. 

When displayed over the middle of the street, the 
fiag should be suspended vertically with the union 
to the north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

When used to cover a casket, the flag should be 
placed so that the union is at the head and over the 
left shoulder. 2 

When the flag is displayed in the body of the 
church, it should be from a staff placed in the posi- 
tion of honor at the congregation’s right as they 
face the clergyman. If in the chancel or on the 


platform, the flag should be placed on the clergy- 


man’s right as he faces the congregation. 
The American flag should not be permitted to 
touch the ground, or trail in the water and it 


should not be used as drapery or as de7oration, * 


where bunting of red, white and blue is in order. 
When the flag is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fit emblem, for display, it should be: pri- 
vately burned. 

The complete flag circular of the War Depart- 
ment can be obtained by writing to the Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington. 


ENT’S FLAG 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 


§ in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
large white star in each corner. The design of this 
$eal may be seen in the fioor of the entrance cor- 
eer of the White House. s 
When the President visits a vessel of the United 
tes, the President’s fiag is broken at the main 
moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
long as he is on board. 
“When the President is embarked on a boat he 
ally directs that his flag be displayed from the 
in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
@ boat -fiying his fiag, vessels of the navy parade 
full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
yur flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 


¥ 


and men salute. 
The flag of the Secretary of the Navy, says the 
National Geographic Society, dates from 1866." It 


is not known who designed this flag, with its white 


“fouled”? anchor in the center and its white s 
in each of the four corners. 

The Secretary of War's flag was authorized in 
1897 by order of the Adjutant General's Office. It 


is scarlet, with a white star in each corner and the ~ 


coat of arms of the United States in the center, 
B A color is a flag carried by unmounted units. 


2) A standard is a flag carried by mounted or — 


motorized units. : 
(3) An ensign is a flag flown on ships. 


Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
with thirteen alternate blue and 
er left-hand corner. At 

on without 
raised 


‘a flag consis 
d stripes w 


encil sket 
3 d the po: 
come a cas. 
Half a d 


May 1, 1795, the flag 
fifteen stripes, alter- 
d that the union be 


as 
pee 
«With the admission of more new states, how-. 
it became apparent that the 1795 flag would 
to be further modified; hence in 1818 a law 


» 
e 
passed by Congress providing: Caos 
“That from and after the fourth day of 
wiy next, the flag of the United States be 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 


; 


| catalogued nor kept a copy of it. 


The American Flag, Its Origin 


Source: Dr. A. C. Flick, when Director of Archives, State of New York 
white; that the union have twenty stars, white 


in a blue field.. 
“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admisgion.’’ : 
Since 1818 additional stars have been added until 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- 
ranged. At one time they formed a design of a 
larger star. Now by common practice they form 
six rows of eight stars each. g 

Betsy Ross, it is now said, lived at 233 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, and not at 239. She made flags, but, 
says Theodore D. Gottlieb, she never made the first 
Stars and Stripes. He adds: 
State, the War and Navy Departments, the His- 
torical Sites Commission of Philadelphia and other 
official bodies repudiate the legend: The book and 
pamphlet material available is overwhelmingly 
against the legend. : f 

“'The story arose for the first time on March 14, 
1870, when William J. Canby read a paper before 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society in which he 
stated that in 1836, Pa his grandmother, Betsy 
Ross, was 84-years ol@ and he was 11, she told him 
the story. He apparently thought little of it be- 
cause nothing was 5 
suggestion of his Aunt Clarissa, oldest daughter of 
Betsy, he wrote out the notes as he remembered the 
conversation. : 


“Nothing further» was done until 1870 when he~ 


wrote his paper. The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania thought so little of the paper it neither 
y Even George 
Canby, younger brother of William, disputed several 
points in the paper. 


“ “The legend grew to strength from 1888 to 1893 


when promoters secured an option on the so-called 


| Flag House 


“Modern historical researchers ate giving mucn 


| thought to Francis Hopkinson of New Jersey as the 


possible designer and the Fillmore or Bennington 
flag as the first flag.” 


“The Department of ~ 


WV 


one until 1857, when at the. 


i. 
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~ exchange of 
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Labor Review for 1941 | 


By John J. 


The year 1941 yng go down in history as one of 
the most troubled of the American labor movement. 

Split-in‘twain, the two major factions were 
plagued by internal differences; both were under 
heavy fire in Congress and out for strikes in de- 
fense industries; there were threats of a nation- 
wide railroad strike, averted at almost the lasi 
moment, and a strike of miners supplying the 
great mills of the United States Steel Corporation 
and sympathetic strikes in commercial mines in the 
closing months of the year; general charges ot 
racketeering by Union officials culminated im the 
conviction of the head of an important American 
Federation of Labor union and an associate on 
charges of extorting $1,200,000 from moving picture 
producers, while the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations came in for much criticism for permit- 
ting alleged Communists to remain in prominent 
positions. 

Highlighting the defense strikes was_a sharp 

Tetters between President Roosevelt 
and John L. Lewis, who contributed $500,000 to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 1932 campaign, and an almost 
peremptory order to Daniel J. Tobin, in charge of 
the labor division of the Democratic National 
Committee in 1932, 1936 and 1940 to order teamsters 
on strike in Detroit to return to,work. _ E 

Contributing to public clamor for anti-union 
legislation, was the blacking out for a few hours 
of Kansas City by a strike of a handful of elec- 
tricians in a power plant, a building trades strike 
in New York to force a utility company to employ 
union electricians on construction work and a 
five-day general building trades strike in San 
Diego, Cal., ended by international union heads 
after the Navy had threatened to take over the 
struck work. nn 

King Coal was the chief villain of the labor show. 
In April the bituminous mines of the country closed 
for a brief period, pending the signing of a new 
basic agreement, a dislocation disturbing rather 
than destructive. The real show came in Novem- 
ber, following the refusal of the National Defense 
Mediation Board to find for a union shop in the 
so-called captive mines that produce exclusively 
for the great steel companies. A strike of 53,000 
men was ordered in Western Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama and 200,000 men 
in. commercial mines quit in sympathy, forcing 
the closing down of some and threatening the 
continued operation of blast furnaces engaged in 
production of steel for defense purposes. 

The sole question in dispute was the refusal of 
the steel companies to require five per cent of 
their miners to join the United Mine Workers and 
a nine to two finding of the National Defense 
Meditaion Board against ordering the companies 
to do so. . 

In this vote representatives of the A. F. of L. 
voted with the industrial and public representatives 
of the board against Phillip Murray, president of 
the C. I. O., and Thomas Kennedy, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers. Subse- 
quently Murray and other C. I. O. members of the 
National Defense Mediation Board resigned from 


a body. 
he chief centers of disturbance were the fields 
supplying coking coal to the great mills in the 
Pittsburgh area. There was a sharp exchange of 
letters between President Roosevelt and John L. 
Lewis, presiderit of the United Mine Workers, 
ending with the acceptance of an agreement to 
arbitrate by Mr. Lewis. Previously Mr. Lewis had 
denounced such a proposition. His acceptance fol- 
lowed information that the third man of a three- 
man arbitration board would be John R. Steelman, 
chief of the Department of Labor Conciliation 
Service, in whom Mr. Lewis expressed confidence 
of fair dealing. ’ 

The acceptance of the offer and the order to 
return to work was the action of the policies 
committee of the union, taken after Mr. Lewis 


’ had been advised that the board would be com- 


posed of Mr. Steelman, himself, and Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The board voted (Dec. 7) two to one 
‘per. Vp Ban per Ci 
e loss in steel production caused by the str 

was estimated at 30,000 tons, roughly geen ke 
build 30 torpedo destroyers. 

In the correspondence between the President and 
Mr. Lewis, the former declared that the Ad- 
ministration would not order legislation forcing a 
closed shop, and Mr. Lewis made a bitter attack 
upon Sidney Hillman, associate director of the 


’ 


Leary, Jr. 


Office of Production Management, and with hime 
a co-founder of the C. I. O. There was a shary 
demand in Congress for anti-strike legislation. | 
Union politics was a factor in the disturbance) 
The strike in the captive mines was called shortl 
before tne annual convention of Congress of- Ins 
dustrial Organizations. In some quarters it wa 
aeld that Mr. Lewis would be repudiated becauss 
ef his personal feud with President Roosevelti 
Mr. Murray, a Lewis protege who had succeedee 
him as president of the C. I. O. and had sup 
ported the President, was re-elected. Pies. he 
The convention unanimously endorsed the strikes 
to which Mr. Murray, a vice president of th 
miners union, gave his full blessing. The convens 
tion also endorsed the President’s defense programs 
which Mr. Lewis had denounced and under a g@ 
rule avoided what was certain to be a bitter debat 
by passing a resolution which avoided any mentio 
of Mr. Hillman’s agreement, by which the Ameri! 
can Federation of Labor Building Trades Unions 
gained control of defense construction. i 
Obscured by the more spectacular development; 
in coal was the termination of the 50-year-ole 
battle of the United Mine Workers to bring wage 
in the great fields of the South up to the scales 


paid in the fields in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio ana 


Western Pennsylvania. It was to provide f a 
for the organization and increasing wages in théss 
Southern fields that the organized operators of 
the North first conceded the check off of dues ane} 
assessments in 1898. = 
In the 43 intervening years millions of dollara 
were spent and some of the bloodiest pages im 
American labor history written. The end cams 
by the capitulation of operators in four’States afte 
a brief shut down of their’mines in April. 4 
Other spectacular features of the year were th 
use of Federal troops to force the reopening 04 
struck aviation plants in Englewood, Calif., ans 
Bendix,*N. J., and the taking over by the navya 
forces of the big Federal Ship Building plant & 
Kearny, N. J., because of the refusal of th 
management to comply with a ruling of th 


.National Defense Mediation Board requiring ema 


ployes who might join a union to maintain unio: 
standing during the life of the contract. 4 
How serious, as distinguished from the spec} 
tacular, the defense strikes actually were is evi 
denced by a statement by the Office of Productiom 
Management under date of Nov. 8, which said 
“The records of the labor division list 130 strikes 
of significance to defense from June 1, 1940, te 
Oct. 11, 1941. These strikes involved a total © 
235,000 workers who lost approximately 2,445,000) 
man days of work, a very small fraction .of thi 
more than 3,000,000 man years of work which had 
gone into defense work in the same period,” © 
By the term “‘strikes of significance” was meantil 
it explained, strikes actually affecting the flow oo 
necessary war materials as distinguished from 4 
pe. enlace _ Rig se Pahoa pillows for 
ich cou otten al 
without g elsewhere or don 
n the nine months ending Sept. 30, the Burea 
of Statistics of the United Btates Departniene On 
Labor reported 3,312 strikes involving more thats 
six persons each and lasting more than one day 
as compared with 2,508 like strikes in 1940, and 


five-year average of 3,761. . na 
The report for 1941 by months: : 1 
Workers  Min.~ 

Strikes Idle Days Los 

JTSMUBTY bo Se teen he 231 109,483 

February. comes 252 125,401 $80. 35. 
March chaos Mee abn 332 176,295 + 11552/015) 
Brill, lotta ce de cea 371 * 562,54! 1090, Ls 
May’. Seen. oo 436 418,313 . 2'161,275| 
TSunel Sete ee scree 325 218/393  1'448’98 
JwlyaA een ns ae: 430 140/01 1/300,000) 
AUgUStM oe ce 460 190,000 1825/0000 
September............ 475 270,000 1,925/00a) 


to picket and secondary boycotts. 
In Congress, 30 or more of bills were p: 

that covered many phases of union activiites ran 

ing from the age-old demand that unions 
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red to incorporate, to demands for general 
rnmental supervision of all unions, includi 
et strike votes and elections under Federa 

vision, publication of complete financial 
cords to making it a felony to order or induce 
trikes or stoppages on defense work in time of 
ational emergency. 

As this is written some of these measures were 
before the House and Senate and conservative labor 
leaders were almost unanimously fearful that legis- 
’ oud be enaeted materiaHy restricting their 
As against these adverse developments, both 
major elements in the movement recorded sub- 

tantial gains in membership, with wages rising 

all industries through union activities and the 
sifect of the Fair Labor Standards Act, commonly 
knGwn as the Wages and Hours Act, and liberali- 
zation of unemployment and workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in several of the States. 
.The American Federatlon of Labor reached an 
a time peak in membership during 1941, with 

69,056 paid up card holders as against a previous 
high of 4,078,040 in the post war boom year of 
820, a depression low of 2,060,933 in 1937 and 
247,443 in 1940. Making allowance for members 
exempted from dues paying because of illness, 
idleness and age, the total membership approxi- 
mated 5,000,000. ; 
“The Federation reported 106 affiliated national 
nd international unions with 35,000 local unions, 

‘9 State Federations, and 793 City Central bodies. 

Starting the fiscal year (Sept. 1, 1940) with a 
falance of $716,151.82 income of the Federation 
Hor the year was $2,126,971.57 and expenditures 
b1,835,973.43, leaving a balance on hand as of 
ug. 31, 1941, of $1,067,149.06. Of this balance 

0,054.13 is in the defense fund for local trade 

nd Federal unions. 

sin the annual convention held in Seattle, the 
iPederation pledged full support to the limit of the 
ational defense Loe ee | including the Lend- 
e Bills; for con appropriation of the 
ed States Housing Authority Building pro- 
m; against any ceiling on wages; suspended the 
nited Brewery workers for refusing to comply 
with a jurisdictional award in favor of the 
teamsters; reiterated previous declarations against 
Communism and racketeering, and left the door 
iopen for return to the fold of the International 
Pypographical Union, suspended for non-payment 
‘dues, and unions affiliated with the C. I. O. 
"President William Green and all of his associates 
in the Executive Council were re-elected with the 
sxxception of George E. Browne, later convicted for 
racketeering. The place of Browne was abolished 

y an amendment to the Constitution reducing the 

umber of vice-presidents.. Nominated for one of 
the remaining places, Browne received only 419 

‘otes, cast by his organization, the International 
Association of Stage and Theatrical Mechanics and 
Moving Picture Operators, out of 45,282 in the 
convention. ‘ . 

: he Congress of Industrial Organizations, meet- 

g in Detroit Nov. 17, reported a membership in 

d numbers of 5,000,000 in 41 national and 
tional unions, 33 State councils and 204 

city, county and district councils. Differing from 
| 4 of the A. F. of L., the C. I. O. does 
blic the number of members paying 

and initiation fees, the 5,000,000 reported 

s who have merely signed up as 


in the United Automobile Workers 

the rolls of the Steel Workers 
nizing Committee. 
the convention there was warm approval of 
ident Roosevelt’s policies, a long demonstra- 
1 of afection for President Murray, and en- 
We Sstic approval of his demand _ that the 
organization carry for union organization into the 


Y mee convention denounced the National Labor 
elations Board as now constituted for alleged 


Haein 


by more than 1,900,000. 
shipbuilding and aircraft plants more than doubled 
over this period, while employment in_ other 
strategic defense industries showed sizeable in- ~ - 
creases. | 


The outstanding gain of the A. F. of L. was the. 


negotiation of an agreement with the Office of 
Production Management in effect making its Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department the sole 
bargaining agency on defense construction as a 
means of stabilizing production. Under its terms 
all jurisdictional strikes were barred and the 
unions waived double time for Sunday and holiday 
work, and extra rates for night and Sunday work 
where men are worked in shifts. 

Aimost immediately the validity and propriety 
of the agreement was questioned when a dispute 
over the low bid for defense housing of a Detroit 
lumber dealer, working through a subsidiary cor- 
poration, dealing with the minority C. I. O. group, 
led to the holding up of the contract. 

In Congress and elsewhere it was maintained 
that the lowest bidder able to provide surety bonds 
for the fulfillment of his obligations was entitled 
under the law to any contract he might bid upon. 


a seaet Sidney Hillman, associate director, of © 


iz M., maintained that financial responsibility 
was not enough, that early delivery of wanted 
goods, not bonds to guarantee delivery and possible 
litigation was the need of the hour. 

The railroad labor controversy had its origin in 
the demand May 20, 1940, of the five operating 
rail unions (engineers, firemen, conductors, train- 
men and switchmen) for a 30 per cent increase in 
wages and of 14 shop craft unions for an increase of 
30, cents an hour and two weeks’ annual vacation 
with pay. The railroads countered with a demand 
for a 10 per cent cut in wages and changes in 
operating Tules. The resulting deadlock led to a 
strike vote on Aug. 5, 1941, and the setting up of 
an emergency mediation board by the President, 
acting under the Railway Labor Act on Sept. 10, 
this, under the law, acting as a stay of proceedings. 

On Noy. 5 the Emergency Board. recommended a 
742 per cent increase to the 350,000 operating men, 
$ cents an hour to non-operating men, 714 cents 
an hour to employees of the Railway Express 
Agency, with one week’s vacation. Rejected by the 
unions, agreement was reached Dec. 1 on the basis 
of an increase of 912 cents an hour for operating 
employes and 10 cents an hour for non-operating 
employes. Spokesmen for the railroads estimated 
the carriers’ annual wage outlay would be in- 
creased by $300,000,000 to $325,000,000. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court Feb. 3. It af- 
fected, according to Administrator Phillip B. 
Fleming, 350 establishments whose 15,000,000 em- 
ployees who received $100,000,000 more in wages 
than they could have collected for like work under 
$4 to $6 a week for 60 hours’ work formerly pre- 
vailing in many industries. 

Nearly 19,000,000 man-years of labor will be 
required to complete the defense program set up 
by Congressional appropriations, contract authori- 
zations, and other allocations, on the basis of 
estimates made by the Bureau ef Labor Statistics. 

Of the 18,800,000 man-years of labor called for 
by expenditures from defense funds the Bureau 
estimates approximately 9,000,000 man-years will 


be needed on construction jobs, in shipyards, or. 


in factories engaged in making finished products 
such as airplanes, aeroengines, tanks, ships, ord- 
nance materials, and other military equipment and 
supplies. An additional 9,800,000 man-years of 
labor will be needed to supply primary contractors 
with basic materials. 

Approximately 36 per cent of the employment 
required in defense work is skilled labor; about 40 
per cent semi-skilled, and approximately one- 
quarter unskilled. Over three-quarters of the 
employment created by defense appropriations, 
therefore, will require trained~ workers in many 
types of occupations. 

Between June, 1940, and June, 1941, total non- 
agricultural employment increased by 3,365,000 
workers, and ‘the greater part of this incréase 
occurred in defense industries. The total labor 
force at work in Jiune, 1941, in nonagricultural 
pursuits exceeded the total at work in June, 1929, 
Employment in private 


The defense industries still require a large num- 


nt Th 
Ss Ae SSE ee 


ber of additional trained workers at the end of the 
year to maintain present production schedules for 
airplanes,,ships, tanks, guns and other equipment. 
-On the basis of defense orders placed through the 
| middle of May, 1941, it was estimated that at least 
1,409,000 additional workers will be required in pri- 
“| mary defense industry by April, 1942, exclusive of 

‘the additional workers required in industries 
Ewing. the basic materials for the implements 
of war. f 4 


he major air 

ning up of employees 0 

1 companies, preliminary to 
ds for recognition. , 
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“416 U. S.—The Labor Situation in 1941; Strikes; Liquor Monopolies 
In tabular form the Bureau shows the estimated | is skilled, 39.4 semi-skilled Sr 24.5 unskilled 


defense employments in all groups thus: During the year, the A. F. of L.-C. I. O, dispute 
NUMBER OF MAN- YEARS licized development being the referendum vote of 
REQUIRED 


In the Produc- | assessment, since removed, to return to the fold. 

In Fac- tion, Manufac- Undercover efforts to iron out the difficulty, con- 

At Con- tories of ture, & Trans-~| tinued with the most optimistic reporting “‘some 
ess.’’ 


= rtation of progr rf | 
TYPE ree. pint Materials, and The year closed with the more responsible leaders 
Sites cation in Administra- | giving serious thought to what may come when 
tion defense efforts will slow down or cease. Alread| 
ee een priorities threaten dislocation of the building and 
Total—All construction trades in 1942 and printing and pub- 
Types... . 2,868,400 6,149,500 9,735,300 lishing face drastic restrictions in the flow of 
Airplanes. .... 0 1,883,500 2,715,400 material with the chief threat affecting magazines 
Ordnance. .... 0 2,176,100 1,327,300 and periodicals. d ; i 
hips......./. 1,840,600 0 2,460,300 How seriously the coming of peace is considered 
Military Posts. 846,500 0 1,174,900 may be judged by the declaration of George Meany, | 
hops...:.... 181,300 — 815,300 1,365,900 poise 2 of ae ges ie Federation a Lape ; 
All Others. ... Q@ 1,274,600 691,500 unless adequate plans are now made “ 
depression of the early 1930’s will be a pink tea 


Stated in percentages. 36.1 of the work required | compared to what we will experience.”’ i 


Sirikes in the United States 


Source: United States Department of Labor 


Workers| Man- Workers| Man- 
Yr. |Strikes} Invol. |days Idle|| Yr. {Strikes} Invol. |days Idle|| Yr. |Strikes 
No N No No No 

1917}-4,450 | 1,227,254]......... 1925! 1,301 428,416). 260 <es0- 1933] 1, 

DOTS) Sidba..| 1,239,989)... ....... 1926] 1,035 ALS b| Da ae ac 1934] 1,856 
1919} 3,630 | 4,160,348]......... 1927 707 329,939|26,218,628]11935| 2,014 
1920} 3,411 | 1,463,054]......... 1928 604 314,210/12,631,863]/1936) 2,172 
1921] 2,385 | 1,099,247]......... 1929 921 288,572] 5,351,540/|1937| 4.470 
1922!) 1,112: } 1,612,562)......... 1930} 637 182,975] 3,316,808||1938) 2,772 
1923] 1,553 |’ 756,584].......... 1931} 810 341,817} 6,893,244/|1939| 2,613 
1924! 1,249 Cire 2072 9 1932 841 324,210110,502,03- (11940! 2,508 


Strikes in Industries Closely Related te National Defense, 1940 


3 = 
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S | cs oe S |S S 2 
~T ke ] ‘ 7 
Industry ge) 2k 338 Industry 3 e| 38 333 
© oy nt o} 200 oy oO. 
pe | S52) S28 es) S22 | £55 
= = ER = = 
Ze| zee | ZeS zelzes| Zes 
ANP adostries - yi..5 6. es 252/139,434 1,460,331}|| Engines, turbines, tractors, -} 
eke | Of water wheel:s.c.6.2% ao on 1 531 7,434 
Jo Shee ane Oe eee 3| 6,270]  36,402)| Bxplosives......... 0.020... 2 213 3/0 
Aluminum ...000.02222222] 4] 9064} _ 30/866|| Foundries, machine shops....| 51] 17,595! 257,974 
Automobiles..........2....| 29] 25:579| 104377|| Machine tools.............. 6) 677) 117, 
Blast furn., steel wks., roll.m.| 25] 20,580} 134,769||Sawm., log. camps, millwk...| 84] 35,488] 431.930 
Elec. mach., appar. suppl. ..|_34|__8,906|_393,572||Shipbuilding.....'......./:| 13] 14531] 48,249 


Number of Workers Involved in Strikes in 11 Industries Related to National Defense 
No. Propor- 


em- tion in- 

Industry ployees volved Industry 
All industries................}|2,371,700]1 out of 17||Engine manufacturi 
ae =e Near AA 0S 8 a ae q out o Ey Explosives eri “ wat ga eter 

BYereravitedh, tate a", efoto i out o ‘oundries and 
Buia. a....)..."| a47’e00l1 out of 17|| Machine tool ee 
Blast furn., st’l wks., roll. mills} 483,700/1 out of 24||Sawmills, log. camps, millwk.. 
Electrical machinery.......... 240,100|1 out of 27| |Shipbuilding...... 


16 State Liquor Monopolies Do $264,500,000 Business 


There are 16 States which own and operate alcoholic beverage monopolie d 
an annual gross revenue of more than $264,500,0! a 350,000 GOL iaeene in 
ee ey eae es of more $ 00 and a profit of more than $58,000,000, the United 


The following table shows receipts, profits and expenditures per family. e 
Expendi- ; 
Stat ete 
ate Receipts Profits nares. ny State Receipts Profits Fam . 
Alabama........ $8,443,000| $2,252,000] $12.53 ||Oregon..........| $8,532,000 Fis 
TABNGY en fe... 3,630,000] _760,000| 25.61 ||Pennsyivania.. |_| 333'000| Se'FOs oon “Sao: 
Towa. a ees 11,427,000 2,386,000 1838 Cia ee an i +E O66 000 patra 381 : 
Sree. 708) S787, 6.06 |1V alee weal EBS , ‘61 
Michigan... 2... 36:658,000| 8/344'000| 26.26 ||Virginia, . 2.2.1: “17°87 000 5.019'000| 27-97 
Montana...) 1... 5,658,000] 1,546,000] 35.37 || Washington... 1"! 17,767,000] 4'128'000| 3 3 
New Hampshire. || 3,918'000 95,000} 29.46 || West Virginia: ::*! 12'239'000| 3'293'000 379 
SG kt ee 52,199,000| 7,838,000] 27:50 llWyoming........ 1,870;0 "299'0001 36.05. 


The average per family is $26.22, or Whale $6.90 per capita. 
In Alabama and some of the other States there are ae counties, under local option, 
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1940—DECEMBER 


lec. 1—General Manuel Avila Camacho, 43, for- 
mer Secretary of War, became Mexico’s Presi- 
‘dent, succeeding Lazaro Cardenas. 

; 2—President Roosevelt has signed a bill ex- 
anding the 1918 Anti-Espionage Act to make 
"sabotage a Federal offense in peacetime as well 
es war, with maximum penalties of $10,000 


‘fine and ten years in jail. : 

m Indo-Chinese communigue said that Thai 
Siam) troops took oyer Baxjong Island, in the 
‘Mekong River, below Vientiane. 

3—Collision of two express trains at Velillade 
Ebro, 30 miles from Saragoosa, Spain, killed 
More than 40 persons and injured 80. 

be. 4—A United Air Lines plane from Cleveland 
ell 150 feet and hit a house near the edge of 
Chicago Airport. The wreckage took fire; nine 
“oi the 16 persons aboard were kilied and the 
others were injured. It was snowing at the time 
vand there was some ice on the wings. The plane 

@s several hours late.. 
the World’s Fair grounds, New York City, six 
men were killed and two injured when a false 
Ceiling in the Railroads Exhibit, which was being 
_ demolished, collapsed and they fell with it. 

Mec. S—An epidemic of mild influenza is sweeping 
er California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
> gelaae and New Mexico at a speed approaching 
€ spread of the 1918 pandemic. 

Bec. 6— New Haven, Conn., Lily Pons (Mrs. 
Gre Kostelanetz), singer, renounced her French 
witizenship and took the oath of allegiance to 
the United States. 

e. 9—Adhemar Raynault was elected Mayor of 
ntreal and leader of a council of 97 men and 
© wémen. He succeeds Camillien Houde, still 
technically Mayor but powerless, having been 
€onfined to an internment camp for violating the 
defense of Canada regulations. 

‘Mexico City, the Federal District, and four sur- 

Founding States, moved their clocks ahead one 

/ pour frcm central standard time to save elec- 
city. 

—‘Madre Conchita’, a nun, sentenced in 1928 to 

20 years in prison as the ‘‘intellectual author’’ 
of President-elect Alvaro Obregon’s assassina- 
| tion, went free on pardon in Mexico City. 

Henri Bergson, philosopher, has resigned from 
the College of France at Paris in a protest 
‘against anti-Semitic laws. A Jew, he refused 
emption offered by the government from the 
Jaws for his ‘‘literary and artistic services to the 
ion.”’ 

. 10—The Duke of Windsor, Governor General 
the Bahamas, and his wife, arrived at Miami 
each, Fla., where the Duchess was relieved, in 
. Francis Hospital, of her wisdom tooth. The 
ke, by official invitation, was, conveyed by a 
‘U.S. Naval patrol bombing plane Dec. 13 to the 
‘eruiser Tuscaloosa, and visited President Roose- 
in the Bahamas. The Windsors returned 


2—Gen. J. M. Hertzog, who quit as 

ie Minister of South Africa when Parliament 
ejected his plans to keep the Union neutral at 
e outbreak of the war, and N. C. Havenga, 
Finance Minister at that time, resigned from 


Parliament. 

i'The body of the Duke of Reichstadt, son of 
Napoleon and the Archduchess Marie Louise of 
stria, was exhumed from the Capuchin mau- 
“soleum, the Hapsburg family vault in_Vienna, 
for shipment to Paris, where, on Dec. 15, it was 
_reinterred in the Invalides in Napoleon’s Tomb. 
the Sea.of Marmara, near Istanbul, a sailing 
yessel, Salvator, with 300 Jewish refugees from 
ia, aboard, sank in a storm; 223 drowned. 


“Propose popular vote in Panama favored the 


osed new constitution, with fewer than 800 

out’ of 100,000 against it. 

accepted it Dec. 28. i 

he new Sixth Avenue Subway, 

( , began public operation one 
night. . re 


| in New York 
“minute after 


The Supreme Court : 


RECORD OF THE YEAR 
Chronology, Dec. 1, 1940 - Nov. 30, 1941 


Dec. 16—The authority of the Federal Government 
over streams is ‘‘as broad as the needs of com- 
merce. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, 6 to 2 (Justices Roberts, McReynolds) 
tuled against the contention of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., that because the New River 
Was not navigable, the commission, under the 
Federal Power Act of 1920, could not force the 
corporation to operate its $12,000,000 dam and 
power plant near Radford in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, under a commission license. For the 
Majority, Justice Reed held that the New River 
Was navigable within the law, because it could’ 
be made navigable by improvements. 

—The State delegates of the Electoral College, 
consisting of the chosen presidential electors in 
each of the 48 States, met in the several States 
as provided by the Constitution (first Monday 
after the second Wednesday in December) and 
elected Franklin D. Roosevelt and Henry A. 
Wallace as President and Vice President. ~ 

Dec. 17—An explosion in a Cincinnati tenement 
killed 13 persons, among them a baby born to 
Mrs. Lillian Schnetzer, 42, while she lay buried 
in wreckage. Mrs. Schnetzer, her husband, 
Frank, and four other children in the family 
also perished. 

Dec. 18—Five Army officers and a private from 
Maich Field were killed when their 22-ton 


bombing plane crashed into Marion Mountain © 


in the San Bernardino (Calif.) National Forest. 

—The U. S. House upheld President Roosevelt's 
yeto of the Logan-Walter bill which would sub- 
ject rulings and regulations of administrative 
agencies to court review. The vote was 153 to 
override against 127 to sustain the veto, two- 
thirds being necessary to override. : 

Dec. 19—In Helsinki, the Electoral College, 288 to 
12, chose Risto Ryti, 51, as President of Finland 
to succeed Kyosti Kallio, resigned; later Kallio, 
67, fell dead from a heart attack. 

Dec. 20—Slight tremors, originating, it was 
guessed, 25 to 50 miles underground, south of 
Lake Ossipee, N. H., and lastiig not more than 
half a minute at about 2:28 A. M., were felt 
throughout New England, New York State as 
far west as Rochester and Buffalo, and Toronto, 
Ontario, and Ottawa in Canada; all of New 
Jersey and several points in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding Philadelphia. 1 i 

Dec. 22—WMilitary supplies for Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Chinese Govefnment are being shipped from the 
United States to the port of Vladivostok, thence 
by railroad to Chita or Verkneudinsk, forwarded 


to the Soviet-Outer Mongolian border and then Ps 


sent, by trucks, camels, donkeys and mule carts, 
to the towns of Lanchow and Ningsia. 

—In the disputed Indo-China-Siam nee 
border region a ‘‘violent battle’’ took’ place. Both 
sides used artillery and machine guns, with the 


heaviest firing being across the Mekong River ~ 


between Thai units around Panom and French 
units near Thakek. More than 100 shells struck 
in Thai territory. 

Dec. 23—A Naval Reserve plane landed safely on 
Floyd Bennet Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., after col- 
liding with a private monoplane; the latter fell 
into Deep Creek, killing the two occupants. In 
Cuba, near San Luis, Oriente Province, a U. S. 
Navy bombing plane fell in a thunder storm. 
The two occupants were burned to death. 


Dec. 24—An earthquake originating deep tinder’ 


Ossipee, N. H., or thereabout, was felt at 8:34 
A. M., throughout New England and the southern 
border of Eastern Canada. 

—The Pope, in an address to the College of 
Cardinals, said: ‘‘As long as the rumble of 


armaments continues in the stark reality of this” 
war it is scarcely possible to expect any definite ~ 


acts in the pce oma ae se ee of morally, 
ridically _imprescriptible rights.”’ : 

ae ein Bethlehem, in the Holy City, the lights 

were out during Christmas services. In Europe, 


German and British warplanes did not leave the » - 


und, In the United States, more than’ 165 
deaths were caused by auto traffic and more than 
50 by fires. King George in Londgn, the Duke 
of Windsor in Nassau, in the Bahamas, radioed 
to the world their hopes for a just peace. 

Dec: 3i—In the U. S. District Court in New York 
7 Howard C. Hopson, head of the Associated 
and Electric system; was convicted of mail 
fraud. He was acquitted of conspiracy. His 
Jawyers, Charles M. Travis and Garrett A. 
Brownback, were acquitted. Hopson later was 
sentenced fo five years in prison. 
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1941—JANUARY 


Jan. 1—New Year’s revelry was fatal to 170 persons 
in the United States. 

—In Germany there went into effect.a law by 
which Jews must pay 15 per cent additional gross 
income tax to compensate for their ‘“‘social in- 
feriority.’’ 


Jan. 2—The last of the “‘Christian Front’’ cases of. 


young men charged with conspiracy to overthrow 
the U. S. Government were disposed of in the 
Federal Court in Brooklyn, N. Y., when the 
following defendants were discharged _and their 
prosecution dropped: Capt. John T. Prout, Jr., 
John A. Viebrock, William H. D. Bushnell, Jr., 
Macklin Boettger and William Gerald Bishop. 
Previously, 90 others were acquitted, another 
committed suicide during the trial, and the 
Anat aes against two were dismissed during the 
trial. 


—The Hungarian Meteorological Institute states 
that 1940 was the coldest year since 1825, when it 
began keeping its records. 

—Panama’s new Constitution became effective and 
at a meeting in the National Stadium the cere- 
mony of allegiance was led by President Arnulfo 
Arias. 

Jan. 3—The 77th Congress opened at noon in 
Washington. Speaker Sam Rayburn was re- 
elected. Vice President Garner swore in the 
Senate members. South Trimble of Kentucky, 
was reelected Clerk of the House. 

—The last sesSion of the House, 76th Congress, 
third session, was held Jan. 2. 

Jan. 4—A Navy transport plane hit, in a_rain 
storm, a granite boulder on Mother Grundy Peak, 
35 miles southeast of San Diego, Calif.; 11 fliers 
were killed, including four who had parachuted 
2 Jan. 2 from another Navy plane near Lamesa, 

exas. 

Jan. 5—A resolution barring Communists, Nazis 
and Fascists from national or local office in the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America, C. I. O., was adopted by 
poe emon's general executive board in Camden, 


—Mrs. Cornelia Allerdice, 43, and her son Anthony, 

-, died of suffocation in Indianapolis, Ind., 
despite the efforts of another son, David Aller- 
dice, Jr., Princeton University football star, to 
save them. David, Jr., was burned, as was his 
father, vice president of the Kingan Packing Co. 
The father died. 

—Miss Amy Johnson, aviatrix, was drowned when 
her parachute plunged into the Thames estuary, 
England. 

Jan. 6—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously that the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act required an employer to sign a 
written contract with a union when a collective 
bargaining agreement has been reached, even 
though the law does not say so in so many words. 
The H. J. Heinz Co. had contested the authority 
of the NLRB to require it to sign a contract with 
a local of the A. F. of L. Canning and Pickle 
Workers’ Union. The company had agreed to 

_ the union’s terms after bargaining and con- 
tended that it met the requirements of the law 
by posting notices to this effect on the bulletin 
boards. ‘ 

in another decision, upheld. the 
$50,000,000 awards on claims arising from the 

‘ explosions of World War munitions at Black 
Tom Island and Kingsland, N. J., in 1916-17. 

—In joint session, the Congress, after the tellers 
had counted the Electoral votes, State by State, 
announced that Franklin D. Roosevelt and Henry 

‘A, Wallace had received 449 votes for President 
and Vice President, and Wendell L. Willkie and 
Charles L. McNary had received 82. 

Jan, 8—The Panama National Assembly adopted 
unanimously a resolution in support of the mes- 
sage sent by President Arnuflo Arias to President 
Roosevelt offering cooperation in hemisphere 
defense. 

—Martial law was proclaimed in the Thai (Siamese) 
army, provinces bordering French Indo-China. 
Jan. 9—The Thai (Siamese) army, supported by 

90 planes, invaded Cambodia. 

—Japanese air raids along the East River in China 
killed 200 persons, including the Matron of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Waichow. 

Jan. 10—In Gongress, a bill (the ‘‘Lend-Lease’’ 
bill) was introduced, giving President. Roosevelt 
personal authority to have manufactured or pro- 
cured any war materials and to transfer such 
materials to any nations of the world in the 

» interest of American defense. This was followed 
on Jan. 13 by a bill to amend, by limiting aid at 
present to Britain and Ireland but would reserve 
to Congress the right to designate any other 
nations to be helped. The amended bill would 


also limit to two years the grant of powers to) 
the President. “ #3) 

—Germany and Russia signed an economic .agree= - 
ment; also one defining their common territorial ! 
boundaries. : 


tear-gas bombs. 
were wounded. 
—The 25,269 passenger steamship, Manhattan, . 
bound from New York City on a West Indies- - 
Panama cruise, ran aground off Palm Beach, Fla. - 
The 199 passengers were taken off the next day. 
The vessel was refloated Feb. 3. t 
Jaa. 13—The U. S. Supreme Court confirmed, . 
unanimcusly (Justice Murphy not participating), . 
the constitutionality of the’ espionage act of 19177 
which makes it a crime to obtain or transmit any / 
“information respecting the national defense .... 
to be used to the injury of the United States or* 
to ge advantage-of any foreign nation’’, friend 
or foe. 
—The official Turkish news agency feported ai 
“very heavy loss of human lives and material? 
damage’”’ in a fiood near Alexandretta. It was: 
reported ‘‘several hundred’’ persons had .drowned I 
near_the Turkish border when the Asi River” 
overflowed. 
Jan. 14—In Brooklyn, N. Y., six men were burned | 
to death and four of ten other employes who} 
were singed were in critical condition when a et 
bucket: of paint caught fire on top of a kerose: 
heater in a box factory. The plant destroyed 


fatally shot, a cabman seriously wounded, a bank : 
guard hit in the shoulder, and Angelo ar? 
Anthony Esposito had been shot in the right leg. | 
The brothers carried 6 pistols and 136 cartridges. - 
The hold-up occurred in an elevator in a building 
at 34th St. and 5th Avenue. 

—The body of Elsie Owen, violin teacher, wife of * 
Prof. Arthur Z. James, 56, language expert, was 
found in their home, Hampstead, England. Her * 
skull had been fractured. Her husband, 56, testi- - 
fied he had killed her to save her from a ‘“‘bleak | 
future’. He was found guilty of slaying, but: 
was judged insane, and was put in custody. 

Jan. 15—The Venezuelan Congress ratified a treaty ' 
with Brazil providing for peaceful settlement of | 
mand Ce oe the two nations. The 

eaty, signed in Caracas in July, 1940, a: 
ratified by Brazil. 4 ae beai 


Sicilies branch of the House of .Bourbon-A: 
Jan. 16—Bolivia and Chile signed, in La Pant Ey: 


Wash., for Muroc, Calif., crashed 20 miles Pts f 
west of Morton, Wash.; seven aboard were killed. | 
Jan. 1i—In Hungary, 12 persons were killed when - 
Jan, 18—The Thai (Siamese) fi [ 
. 18— a ese was r r 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia ta Wrou a 
eA Sige for the first time in more than 30 
Tan, 19—Planes bombed Luang Prab 
of Laos Province, which 60 ars Abe Wik eae 
by the Siamese before the French colonists too! 
over. Pakkin-Dun and Ream, a seaport in 
southern Cambodia, also were bombed, Pe 
—The German (swastika) flag was ripped off the 
staff at the German consulate in San Francisco 
by two American sailors on leave from the Naval 
Hospital. Berlin complained, Washington apolo- 
gine) Spi inter Ay Bailore were convicted of 
al u chief. Sente 
were sugpended. 3 nees of 90 days in Jail 
an. 20—Envoys of Germany, Italy, J : 
other countries, including Soviet apan and §3 
tended, as invited witnesses, the inauguration 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for a third term as Presi- 
dent of the United States. The ceremonies were 
held on the steps of the Capitol, in Washingto: 


reme Court. Henry A. Wallace had been sworn 
five minutes before as Vice President by his 
| Yetiring predecessor, John Nance Garner. 
—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled (Justices Hughes, 
Stone, McReynolds dissenting) that the Federal 
‘Government is paramount in its power over 
aliens (a law for registration of foreign born 
Was enacted by Congress last year); and there- 
é esate @ Pennsylvania alien registration law was 


_ illegal. 
Jam. 21—The fishing schooner Mary E. O'Hara 
*_ split open in a collision with a barge, off Boston 
» Harbor, and sank; 18 of the crew of 23 were 
_drowned as they fell from the rigging, one by 
_ one, when their hands froze. 
Jan. 22—Japan offered to mediate the border dis- 
ute between French Indo-China and Thailand 
(Siam). The offer was made to representatives 
# of the French Governor General, Admiral Jean 
Decoux, in Hanoi. Col. Tatsuji Koike, acting 
head of the Japanese military mission, and 
_ Consul General Yasushi Hayashi acted for 
' Japan, on instructions from,Tokyo. Vichy ac- 
cepted the offer. 
Jan. 23—The 12-ton, $135,000 Transcontinental and 
_ Western -sleeper plane, bound from Los Angeles 
for St. Louis, hit a tree in banking for a landing 
at the Lambert Field there and crashed. The 
» pilot and cag ges were killed and 12 others 
were injured. 
Part of 13th Century Dublin Castle that housed 
\ the Eire government offices, including those of 
'. the government censor, was destroyed by fire. 
Bernables, furnishings and records also were 
urned. 
Jan. 27—The Province of Silesia, with a popula- 
_ tion of 7,500,000, has been split, by decree. of 
Chancellor Hitler, into Upper and Lower Silesia. 
Jan. 28—Gen. Francisco Franco put all Spanish 
Trailroads under government ownership and oper- 
_ ation, to relieve the food shortage. 
Jan. 50—Japanese dispatches from Saigon, French 
Indo-China, said that an armistice agreement 
ending hostilities between Thailand and Indo- 
China had been signed at noon aboard the 
' Japanese cruiser Natori. The armistice was for 
15 days, beginning Jan. 28. " 
Jan. 31—In Montevideo, the Regional (Economic) 
Conference of the River Plate approved a draft 
convention suspending operation of the most- 
favored-nation clause in dealings among Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
The Conference, first of its kind, closed Feb. 6. 


1941—_FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—William Gibbs McAdoo, 77, lawyer, builder 
~ of the New York-New. Jersey Hudson Tubes, for- 
“mer Secretary of the Treasury, and lately U. S. 
- Senator from California, died in Washington, of 
_ a heart attack. 
Feb.-2—-Frinceton trustees issued this rule: ‘‘Intoxi- 
cation or disorder and bad manners arising from 
_ the use of liquor are particularly serious offenses 
‘and will subject ihe student involved to the pen- 
_ alty of suspension or dismissal from the uni- 
_ versity.’’ The order took the place of the one 
195 years old, forbidding liquor in students 
rooms. 
Feb. 3—The’U. S. Supreme Court, 8-0 (Justice Mc- 
Reynolds had retired) upheld the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law. The decision reversed a 1918 
‘ruling of the same tribunal which had denied to 
gress the power to outlaw child labor. In 


der 18 years of age.’’ It h 
Be States: 36 States are required. The Wage and 
Hour Law (Fair Labor Standards Act) prohibits 
the employment of chiJdren under 16 in mining 
+ and manufacturing and of children under 18 in 
hazardous occupations, but its chief purposes are 
~ to fix minimum wages and maximum working 
Be hours for all workers whose prodicts enter in- 
 terstate commerce. Justice Stone ruled that Con- 

ress was empowered to prevent shipment in 
interstate commerce of materials produced by 
‘employees receiving less or working longer than 

the standards set in the act. 
—The same Court, 5 to 2, held that disputes be- 
_ tween labor unions are not, under the Sherman 
_. Anti-Trust Act, subject to court review. The case 
as) ppee of Carpenters Union officials who had 
dicted on charges oi seeking to force An- 
brewing company of St. 
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owned by Norwood F. Allman, American mem- 
ber of the Shanghai Municipal Council, was shot 
dead on leaving a cabaret. 

—President Fulgenio Batista took personal com- 
mand of the Cuban Army, Navy and national 
police forces, after army guards threw up sand- 
bags inside the Palace, and mounted machine 
guns at the entrance. Col. Jose Pedraza, ex- 
Army Chief, Lieut. Col. Garcia, ex-Police Chief 
and several others got by plane to Florida, in- 
cluding, later (by boat) Col. A. A. Gonzales, 
former Navy Chief. 

Feb. 4—Near Laurel Hills, Northport, L. I., N. Y., 
an Army pursuit plane going at an estimated 
speed of 8 miles a minute, crashed when the left 
Wing flew off. It carried with it a part of the 
tail. They landed a mile away. The plane cut 
through ©. group of poplars and was ground to 
pieces. t. Sherman E. Denny was killed. 

Feb. 5—J__....ese troops, going overland from Bias 
Bay supported by Planes, have occupied Shay- 
uchung and Tamshui, northeast of Hong Kong, _ 
in the Mirs Bay area, partly cutting the route to 
Shiukwan by which supplies entered Free China 
from Abroad. 

—Ten men working in a quilt factory in New 
Haven, Conn., were burned to death. 

—In New York City a:‘‘New Deal in Education” 
went into effect when thousands of public school 
children took time out for a period of réligious 
instruction in various churches and centers. 

Feb. 6—A Trans-Canadian Airline plane. from 
Monireal, bound for Winnipeg, crashed when 
about to land at Armstrong, 391 miles east of its 
oi: om mega the twelve persons aboard were 

e 


—An Army bombing plane equipped with experi- 
Mental apparatus to reduce hazards of Arctic 
flying smashed inte Ragged Top Mountain in 
Nevada, killing its crew of eight. . 

—On Long Island, N. Y., an Army Air Corps pilot 
was killed and another hurt when their Curtiss 
P-40 pursuit monoplanes collided and locked 2,000 
= during combat practice and crashed, in. 

mes. 

Feb. 7—Opposition to the creation of TVA. “power 
yardsticks west of the Mississippi River was 
voted in Denver at a Governor’s Council on State 
Rights.’’ The resolution said the Arkansas Valley 
plan would. jeopardize. continued agricultural 
development in the West and would place in 
jeopardy ‘‘hundreds. of thousands of farm 
homes.”’ 

—In Tokyo, Foreign Minister Matsuoka of Japan 
opened the Thailand Indo-China peace confer- 
ence with a reaffirmation of Japan’s “‘greater 
East Asia’’ policy. The head of the Thailand 
delegates gave his nation’s conception of the 
ee policy as ‘‘prosperity for each, stability 
or all.’’ 

—Chile and Peru signed agreements to foster 
better relations and calling for joint defense of 
their strip of the Pacific Coast under the prin- 
ciples embodied in Pan-American agreements at 
the Havana conference. 

Feb. 9—Earthquakes were felt in Eureka, Calif., 
and were recorded on seismographs in Berkeley, 
Calif., St. Louis University and in New York 
City (Fordham University.) 

—dJapanese shelling of Mekong River bridges on 
the Burma Road has reduced traffic between 


Chungking and the sea by that route, and is - 


diverting Chiang Kai-shek’s munitions to the 
route via Vladivostok, Chita and Lanchow. 

Feb. 10—Gen. Walter G. Krivitsky, 41, of New York 
City, who had been, he said, a former chief, of 
the Russian secret army intelligence seryive, 
under Stalin, was found shot to death, a pistol 
nearby, in a hotel in Washington, where he had 
roomed as Walter Poref. His real name, it was 
stated, was Samuel Ginsberg. The police said 
that Poref;’on Feb. 7, bought in ‘Charlottesville, 
Va., the pistol and 50 dum-dum bullets, when he 
was visiting Eitel ‘(W. Dobert, a former German 
Storm-trooper. The police listed the death as a 
suicide; friends safd he feared assassination by a 
Soviet spy and was scared into putting a bullet in 
his head. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court refused to review a. 
vie al Circuit Court of Appeals order upholding” 

e 
to the Ford Motor Company to reinstate 23 
employees who had been discharged for alleged 
union activity. The Supreme Court, in two 
other decisions, held that picketing activities 
may be enjoined if attended by violence, but that 
they may not be enjoined merely because the 
pickets were not employed at the place they were 
picketing. ; 

Feb. 41—The U. S. House, 353 to 6, voted to extend 


for 15 months the life of the (Dies) Committee ~ 


which is investigating un-American activities. 


ational Labor Relations Board in its order - 


wy ee 


aT 

J 
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* 


* Robert William Weiner, 


—Japan celebrated the 2601st anniversary of the 
founding of the Empire. There were rites before 
the Shinto shrines and mass parades of military 
and civic organizations to the Emperor’s palace 
to lay the deyotion of the people at his feet. The 
traditional imperial banquet in the Homei Hall 
oF the. Imperial Palace, was dispensed with this 

me. 

—Col. W. G. Peace, 64, died in Laguna Beach, 
Calif. He was commander of llth U. S. Field 
Artillery in the Argonne Forest Nov. 11, 1918. A 
minute before the Armistice hour of 11 o’¢lock 
a German shell killed several members of his 
staff. He ordered a shot fired in retaliation, and 
it eeploded over the German lines as the war 
ended. 

Feb. 12—In Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a heat wave 
killed 33 persons; 150 are under treatment. 

Feb. 15—Violent wind storms in Portugal and 
Northern Spain set fires at Santander, in the Bay 
of Biscay, that destroyed hundreds of houses, 
other buildings and boats. Spain and Portugal 
counted 145 dead, thousands injured and property 
damage running into millions of dollars. Hun- 
dreds were unaccounted for in Portugal. - 

Feb. 16—Storms have spread from Africa across 
the Mediterranean to the south and east of 
Europe. Belgrade reported that Yugoslavia’s 
Lake .Scutari was rising, with some buildings 
already under water, while in the Batchka dis- 
trict floods had destroyed many dwellings and 
threatened others. 

Feb. 17—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously that Earl Russell Browder, general secre- 
tary of the Communist party in the United States 
and its candidate for President last year, must 
serve a four-year sentence for passport fraud. 
The Court also sustained the passport fraud con- 
viction in New York of Welzel Warzower, alias 

whose case virtually 
duplicated Browder’s. Warzower, a native Rus- 
sian who submitted a forged birth certificate to 
obtain a passport, must serve two years. 

—iIn Brazil, at Porto Alegre, the Communist leader, 
Juvenal V. Silva, was killed when he resisted 
arrest. The police of Rio Grande du Sol tracked 
down the Communist leader, who was holding a 
‘secret meeting with other Communists from Rio 
de aeres° and Sao Paulo, and a gun fight en- 
sued. . 

Feb. 18—The U. S. House passed the bill providing 
for reapportionment of its membership. 

Feb. 19—At Gatun, Army officials watched a cater- 
pillar-type shovel lift out three and_ one-half 
cubic yards of dirt—the first dig of the job of 
building the third set of locks for the Panama 
Canal. More than 12,000,000 cubic yards are to 

‘be excavated. The work is to be done in two 
years, eight months. 


* Feb. 20—In New York City the members of the 


American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers gave formal ratification to the con- 
sent decree, announced Feb. 19, which ends the 
Federal Government's anti-trust suits against 
the society. i 

Feb. 21—Ex-Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
and Palina Molotofft, wife of the Premier, were 
dropped from membership in the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party (of which Stalin 
“4 Secretary) for ‘‘inability to discharge obliga- 

ons.”’ 

—President Pedro Aguirre Cerda of Chile vetoed a 
bill outlawing the Communist party, explaining 
that he regarded the measure as ‘‘contrary to 
the penceratie principles that inspire my govern- 
ment."’ 

—Sir F. G. Banting, 49, co-discoverer of insulin, 
was killed, with two companions, when his plane 
erashed in the snow near Musgrave Harbor, 
Newfoundland, on a ‘‘mission of high national 
and scientific importance,’’ to Great Britain. 

Feb. 22—The Nationalist government in Spain has 
decreed that Castilian is the only language to be 
spoken or written in that Sama iry In Catalonia 
and the Basque provinces the ban against all 
but Castilian is enforced. In Barcelona Spanish 
names have been given to the streets, and 

' Castilian is the only language used in schools, 
the courts or the newspapers. Similar measures 
have been taken in the three Basque provinces 
which sided with the Loyalists in the Civil war. 

Feb. 23—Rochester, N. Y., held a public reception 
complete with a 100-candle cake, to Henry Lilly, 
commander of the State’s Grand Army of the 

_ Republic on his hundredth birthday. A farm boy 
from Loretto, Pa., he enlisted in the Union Arm) 
in 1862 at 21. He fought in the Army of the 
Potomac at Antietam, Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg and in the Second Battle of Bull Run. 

Feb, 24—The first Swiss-Russian trade agreement, 
since the Bolshevik revolution, was signed in 
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—A truckload of_ice cutters 


feb. 26—Following a proclamation 


Moscow for one year. The agreement is based 


on barter. : »| 
from Montreal was | 


Lawrence River when the 
vehicle broke through and sank in 50 feet of 
water; 11 of the 17 men were drowned. : 
in Amsterdam, 
by Gen. Friedrich Christiansen, German Military _ 
Commander, establishing a military administra- 
tion for the Province of North Holland, on ac- °' 
count of the ‘‘disturbed political situation,’’ it 
was announced that six civilians had been killed 
and a number wounded in clashes between the 
police and “‘disturbers of the peace’’—strikers 
and alleged attackers of secret Jewish organiza- 
tions. There were many prisoners. Strikers were 
ordered back to work. Christiansen fined Amster- 
dam 15 million guilders as a penalty. A Jew was 
shot to death in Amsterdam by a firing squad 
March 3. He was convicted of spraying acid_on 
the #cret police. Many were went to prison. The 
outbreaks were also in Hilversum and Zaandam. 


crossing. the St. 


—In Lackawanna, N. Y., the C.1.0. called a strike 


at the Bethlehem Steel Company's plant; 4,000 
tt and 3,000 pickets went on duty outside the 
place. 

Feb. 27—The new $120,000, 14-passenger ‘“Mexico’ 
Silver Sleeper’’ plane of Eastern Air Lines was 
torn to pieces in a grove of pine trees encountered 
in the rain on the way to the Candler landing 
field in Atlanta, Ga., which was only 5 miles 
distant; seven of the persons aboard were killed 
and nine were injured, one fatally. Among those 
hurt was Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president of 
the line. The plane had left New York City 
Feb. 26 and was bound for Brownsville, Tex., by 
way of Atlanta and New ‘Orleans. 

Feb, 28—Ex-King Alfonso XIII (54) of Spain, who 
had been in exile, died from a heart attack in 
Rome in the presence of his wife, former Queen 
Victoria; his two sons, Don Juan and Don | 
Jaime, and one of his daughters, Princess 

—Snow storms along the north Atlantic coast 
killed 30 persons—eight of them in New Jersey. 
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March 1—Earthquakes in the area of Larissa, in 
Northern Greece, made several thousand persons 

eee Dat 

March 2—In Delaware, and particularly in the Cit 
of Wilmington, the Attorney General of the State 
issued orders which resulted in hundreds of 
arrests for violations of the 200-year old ‘‘Blue 
_Laws,’’ forbidding any kind of work on Sunday. | 
The State House of Representatives had rejected _ 
by three votes an amendment which would have 
permitted each community to decide the extent 
of its Sunday observance. The amendment had | 
been approved by the Senate. The Legislature 
repealed the “‘Blue Laws’’ five days later. J 

March 3—The U. S. Supreme Court unanimously | 
outlawed agreements by which manufacturers of 
women’s hats and dresses sought to eliminate | 
style ‘‘piracy’’ by registering new creations and 
penalizing anyone copying the designs. 

—Ex-King Carol of Rumania and his companion, 
Mme. Magda Lupescu, fled to Portugal, by auto- 
mobile, from Seville, Spain, where they had been 
under “‘detention’’ for several months. 

March 4—President Roosevelt began his ninth year | 
in office with a head cold which had kept him | 
secluded for four days in the White House. 

March 5—In Amsterdam, 18 Hollanders have been | 
condemned to death by a German court martial — 
in an esponiage and sabotage trial. Thé court, | 
which had sat for a week, sentenced 19 others to 
one and one-half to seven years imprisonment: 
six others were set free. The defendants were | 
charged with being leaders of a group who en- 
gaged in acts of sabotage and terrorism against 
a Soran ny pad ay army supply service 

ng espionage work. ‘ 

es a ama aoe itemoved~ Paani Mave™ 

are snow storm left 11.6 inches in New 
York City and several inches mor i 

Pearce aie and ae 8 a Conner 
are n New York City, 1,30 
Ope ae a orale ofa atrike Gt th 5 buses, quit 
an F aily passengers had 
subway, “L’’ and taxi 2 La Ses 
The strike was settled 


--The Chamber of Deputies in Haiti ad 
Mees as Moe aes ai e Presi ent Stenio 
Ss from Y his 

present ‘term will expire: BY Fees a 
—In Shington a renewal was signe B 
convention which permits Britiek Sha kate a 


vw 


a tg i A 


' subjects who succeed to real property in American 
_ ov British possessions, respectively, to have three 
, Years in which to sell the property and to with- 

fil the proceeds without paying excessive 

March 11—In Tokio, French Indo-China and Thai- 
land (Siam) signed a pact ending their border 
dispute which had developed into undeclared war. 
Thailand gets from French Indo-China approxi- 
mately 24,750 square miles of ricegproducing area 

Cambodia and Laos. This gives back to her 
Part of territory she lost in 1904 and 1907—the 
town of Battambang, but by special agreement 
Indo-China retains the famed Angkoryat ruins of 
& civilization more than 2,000 years old. 

'—The U. S. Court in Milwaukee, Wis. fined the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers $5,000 after it had entered a plea of 
nolo contendere to a charge of violating Federal 
anti-trust laws; 19 corporations affiliated with 
ASCAP were fined $750 each. Gene Buck, presi- 
dent, E. C. Mills, chairman of the administrative 
committee, and John G. Paine, general manager, 
were fined $1,500. 

March 13—Tom Mann, 84, British labor leader, 
died in Grassington, Yorkshire. 

—Near Bond Head, Ontario, seven persons were 
killed in a collision of two military planes from 
the Canadian Navigation School in Goderich. 

March 14—Fifteen Netherlanders convicted of ter- 
rorism, espionage and sabotage were put to death 
in The Hague by a German firing squad. 

Mareh 15—U. S. Attorney General Jackson told 
Congress that, although deportation warrants 
had been issued against more than 8,000 aliens, 
more than 6,000 of these cannot be ejected ‘‘be- 

} cause of conditions beyond our control.’ 

March 16—High winds, and cold, in east North 
Dakota and west Wisconsin killed 66 persons, of 
whom 38 were in the Dakota country. 

—A passenger train on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
—‘‘The Buckeye’’—botnd from Cleveland for 
Pittsburgh in a blizzard was wrecked at Baden, 
near Rochester, Pa., by a loose rail; 5 persons 

y were killed, 114 hurt. E. W. Smith, Vice Presi- 
dent of the road, said: ‘‘All spikes on both sides 
had been pulled from the outside rail,‘ next to the 
river. One end of the rail, the end facing the 
oncoming locomotive, was moved 22 inches. The 
bolts had been removed from the splice bars.”’ 

March 17—The U. S. Supreme Court approved 
dismissal of the suit of Arthur E. Morgan for 
reinstatement with back pay, as chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He had been dis- 
missed by the President in March, 1938, after a 
row which began when the former Antioch Col- 
lege president charged his two colleagues, David 
E. Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan, with im- 
properly administering TVA affairs. 

—In Washington, Paul Mellon presented to the 
nation, and President Roosevelt accepted, the 

‘National Gallery of Art, founded by the late 

| Andrew W. Mellon of Pittsburgh, containing his 

collection of paintings and sculpture, and also 
those of Samuel H. Kress._ 
_—Six men attached to the aircraft carrier York- 
| town were killed in a co’lision of two planes they 
were maneuvering over the Pacific Ocean. 
March 19—Following a preliminary pact between 
" the Dominion and Ontario Province, representa- 
tives of Canada and the United States signed 
in Ottawa an agreement for the development of 
power throughout the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 

' basin, and providing for a deep waterway from 
- the head of the Lakes to the harbor of Montreal. 

It is to take the place of the treaty rejected by 
_ the U. S. Senate in 1932, and it is similar to that 
of the Niagara Convention of 1939 and the St. 

_ Lawrence deep waterway e. of yiae 

"March 20—In Argentina, 6 tary airmen were 

Mitied in the crash of an American-built Martin 

; bomber on a practice flight between Buenos 

_. Aires and Villa Mercedes, San Luis Province. 

- —The Rockefeller Foundation report for 1940 listed 

- the closing of many European institutions of 

Jearning and research which it formerly aided; 

the flight of Jewish and anti-Nazi teachers and 

students from Germany and German-occupied 

Jands; the interference of German authorities in 

university and school curricula in the effort to 

impose a Nazi ‘‘cultural program’’; the arrests 
and disappearances of teachers and students who 
opposed ‘this program, and the impossibility of 
sending money to support still worthwhile 
projects in the war zone because of Wes: 

- freasury Department restrictions. 

- March 21—Georgia, by a State law, 


rs 


went on East- 


he boundary of Eastern time. Heretofore, 
the ihe line hay run north and south through 
Atlanta, with the eastern part of the State on 
Eastern time and the western on Central time. 
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ern Standard Time. The law makes the Alabama 
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March 22—The Grand Coulee (Wash.) Dam began 
to operate its first generator, two years ahead of 
schedule. 

March 24—On Jolo Island, 12 Moros, who dug their 
own graves in the jungle, then garbed themselves 
in white for burial under Mahometan rites and 
challenged Philippine constabulary soldiers to a 
fight, were killed in the ensuing battle. 

—In Shanghai, eight employes of the Central Bank 
of China were killed and 63 injured by exploding 
bombs set, the police said, by enemies of. the 
banks backed by British or American capital. 

March 25—C.I.0. strikers at the McCormick (Har- 
vester) plant in Chicago and at the steel plant in 
Bethlehem, Pa.—both engaged on defense con- 
tracts—were routed by the police, to enable the. 
A.F. of L. members to take strikers’ places.! 
There was violence, and tear gas was used. On ' 
March 26, an order for the immediate reopening 
of the strike-bound Allis-Chalmers plant at Mil- 
waukee was given by Secretary Knox and William 
S. Knudsen, director-general of the OPM. 

—A Pensacola, Fla., Naval airplane beheaded Mrs. 
Robert Phillips, 35, mother of four children, 
when it dived toward a turnip field where she 
was working near Robertdale, Ala. 

March 26—The Otter, of the Canadian Naval 
Patrol, a former ‘‘luxury’’ private craft, took 
fire and was destroyed off Samboo light, at the 
mouth of Halifax, Nova Scotia, harbor; 19 of the 
crew lost their lives. 

March 28—Rumania decreed the expropriation of * 
all urban real estate owned by Jews as ‘“‘an act 
of national reconstruction.’’ Those baptized 
before 1911 or those who were wounded or 
decorated in battle and their descendants were 
made exceptions. 

—In Cape Province, South Africa, Rear Admiral 
G. W. Halifax and nine others were killed in a 
Plane crash. 

—Japanese forces in China landed at Kitchioh Bay, 
east of Honghai Bay, 100 miles northeast of Hong 
Kong. They are pushing inland from similar 
previous landings. 

March 29—In the Catacombs under Alexandria, 
Egypt, Alan Rowe, director “of the Alexandria 
Museum, has unearthed a gold-ornamented body 
of a wealthy young Egyptian woman of the 
Roman period. Although only the woman’s 
skeleton remains, the skull contains the gold 
tongue and eyes that were inserted after death. 
On the body were various gold rosettes, two 
golden necklaces and some golden fingernail 
coverings. 

March 31—The U. S. Supreme Court, four to three, 
ruled that the Government is not the special kind 
of a “‘person’’ created by the Sherman anti-trust 
act but is simply a ‘‘juristic person’’ and there- 
fore is not entitled to sue alleged price-fixing 


combinations for triple damages under the Sher~ eae s 


man anti-trust law, as a private individual o;. 

corporation can. The decision blocked a Justicig 

Department suit to collect $1,053,474 from tiry4 

manufacturers accused of conspiring to fix “‘coh_ 

lusive prices’’ in 1936 and 1937. S 

1941—APRIL ‘ 

April 1—Nearly 400,000 soft coal miners stopped ~ 
work; 80,000 kept on digging, because their 
employers signed a retroactive stipulation with 
the Union. Of those out, 350,000 are in the 
Appalachian area and the rest are in Utah, 
Illinois, Indiana and Alabama. Work is going on 
in Washington, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Wyoming and Kentucky. The Appalachian area 
consists of Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and 
eastcrn Kentucky. 

April 2—The Dominican government took over con- 
trol of its customs service under the Sept. 24, 
1940, agreement with the U. S.. The customs 
receivership had been in the Hands of American 
Officials since 1905 to guarantee payment on the 
Dominican Republic’s dollar bonds. 

—Four men were killed and wounded in fighting 
between union and non-union miners in Harlan 
County. Ky. 

April 3—An Eastern Air Lines plane, with 16 per- 
sons aboard, bound from Miami and West Palm 
Beach, Fla., for Daytona Beach, Fla., was caught 
in a storm and made a forced right-side-up land- 
ing>?in a pine swamp ten miles west of Vero 

each, Fla. Rescue of the 13 passengers and | 

wee crew members was made with small flat- 
bottom boats. Among the injured was Dr. George 
W. Crile, of Cleveland. , _ 

April 4—In Washington, D.-C., a Federal Jury 
found the American Medical Association and the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia, 
guilty of Anti-Trust Law violation, but acquitted 
18 individual defendants. The government 
charged that the two organizations and the 
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individual physicians entered into a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade and interfered with opera- 
tions of Group Health Association, a cooperative 
organization giving medical service to govern- 
ment employes for a monthly advance fee. 

April 5—Colombia and Venezuela signed a border 
treaty under which the frontiers are defined, 
after a century of controversy. : 

April 1—A navy patrol bomber plane with two 
Officers and eight enlisted men aboard, from 
Chambers Field, bound for Quonsett Point, R. is 
plunged into the Atlantic two miles off the Vir- 
ginia Coast, north of Machipongo Inlet; all were 
drowned. ¢ 

April 8—Hongkong announced the Chinese recap- 
ture of Swabue, which the Japanese took on 

/ March 24. rc 

—In the first heavy raid since Feb. 26, Japanese 
planes attacked Kunming, Chinese terminal of 
the Burma supply road, starting fires and 
damaging the British Consulate. _ 

April 9—The U. S. Conciliation Service announced 
that soft coal operators whose decision will affect 
68 per cent of the nation’s $1,000,000,000-a-year- 
bituminous industry have agreed to a contract 
incorporating a flat $7 a day basic wage, with the 
United Mine Workers of America. Southern 
operators in the Appalachian area refused to 

' accept the agreement, holding that they must 
retain a 40 cent differential which existed under 
the old wage scale. They bolted two joint North- 


' + South Conferences, despite appeals by President 


Roosevelt; on April 23 the strike was referred 
ese!) to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. P 
April 10—The New York Tribune and the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer celebrated their respective 100th 
birthdays. The first:named daily is now the 
Herald-Tribune. During the century The En- 
quirer missed an edition only once. The night of 
March 22, 1866, fire destroyed the Pike Opera 
House and the newspaper plant. The bound file 
contains a blank sheet in place of the issue of 
March 23. $ 
April 13—In San Juan, Gov. Swope signed (effec- 
tive in 90 days) the Puerto Rico Land Authority 
. Bill, which asserts that ‘‘the Legislature through 
the instrumentality of this act states that land 
in Puerto Rico is to be considered as a source of 
‘life, dignity and economic freedom for the men 
and women who till it.””. The Act limits cor- 
porate (mostly sugar) land holdings to 500 acres. 
April 14—Long-term convicts, John Waters, 39, 
Joseph Riordan, 26, and Charles McGale, 42, 
killed John Hartye, 55, a guard in Sing Sing 
(N.Y,) Prison hospital, and crawled 800 feet 
through a steam tunnel to liberty. Miller Mc- 
Govern, another patient in the hospital, died of 
fright during the shooting melee. The trio were 
challenged at the Ossining, N. Y., railway station 


' \by Policeman James Fagan, 32, who shot Waters 


to death and was fatally wounded by one of the 
felons. The latter were rowed across the Hudson 
by a shad fisherman, at pistol point, and then 
took to a rocky trail in Palisades Interstate Park, 
where they were caught by State troopers and 
Park police. : 

—In Beverly Hills, Calif, James Roosevelt, 33, took 
as his second wife Miss Romelle Theresa Schnei- 
der, 25, a nurse he met in a Rochester, Minn. 
hospital. r 

April 15—In Mexico, an earthquake which killed 84 
persons and injured 263, and was centered in the 
area of Colima on the coast, caused damage 
reported as far as 500 miles to the east—near 
the Gulf of Mexico—and 150 miles to the north 

» and the south. A tidal wave, caused by the 
quake, was reported from several coastal towns. 
The 12,750-foot Colima volcano erupted, sending 
lava. over the Colima area and setting fire to 
nearby forests. 

—-In Port au Prince, Congress setting as legislative 
assembly elected Senator Elie Lescot, Haitian 
Minister at Washington, President of Haiti. The 
vote was 56 to 2. ‘ 

—Governor Lehman of New York signed the Wicks 
bill (an amendment of supplement to the old 
railroad anti-sabotage law which has been on the 
books of the State since 1881). Originally it 
applied only to steam railroads and contained 
penalties up to ten years in jail if the safety of 
any person was endangered by an act of sabotage 
and up to five years in jail if safety was not 
involved. These penalties were left untouched 
in the Wicks amendments, which now include 
all trolleys, buses and subways, publicly or pri- 
vately owned, in the scope of the law. 

—In 4 coal mine fight, near Middleboro, Ky., four 
men were shot to death and a score or so 
wounded. 

April 16—John Arena, 42, editor of “La Tribuna,”’ 
was found shot to death in Chicago. He had 


given to the Dies (Congressional) Committee in- 
formation about the activities of Ovra, Italian 
Fascist secret police, in American defense in- — 
dustries. Arena, who became an American cit- — 
zen six months ago, told the Dies investigator 
that Ovra agents had been obtaining national ~ 
defense secrets from steel and other industrial 
workers. Chicagoans of Italian descent, he said, 
had been ‘‘coerced’’ into paying money into an 
“espionage fund.’’ 

April 17—Three employes of the Chungking-con- 
trolled Bank of China in Shanghai were shot and 
killed and others kidnapped in a new outbreak of 
terrorism. / . 

—David Alfaro Siqueiros, Mexican artist, was ac- 
quitted in Mexico City on a charge of directing 
the machine-gun attack on the home of Leon 
Trotsky May 24, 1940. ’ . 

April 18—Japanese forces took Ningpo, China, a 
trade and political city and treaty port, 200 miles 
south of Shanghai, in Chekiang Province. It 
was one of the first ports opened under the 1842 
Treaty of Nanking. 

April 19—France notified the League of Nations of 
her intention to withdraw. 

—Floods and wind storms killed a number of_per- 
sons and damaged property in Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, Kansas, Arkansas and Nebraska. 

—Hindu-Moslem riots at Ahamadabad, 300 miles 
north of Bombay, British India, were quelled 
after 56 had been killed and 318 wounded by the 
police; there were 400 arrests. : 

April 20—New Jersey forest fires driven by high ~ 
winds, destroyed 68 residences before the flames 
split toward the east and west on nearing Lake- 
wood, one of the 45 places menaced by the 
flames. Soldiers at Fort Dix, N. J., confined the 
blaze to 8,000 acres in that region. More than 
70,000 acres of forest were burned in two days, 
and there were extensive woodland blazes also in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, New York and Massachusetts. In Plymouth 
County, Mass., fire destroyed a church, a Coast 
Guard station, and 500 summer residences. 

April 21—Andrew Jackson Houston, 87, last sur- 
viving son’of Gen: Sam Houston, was appointed | 
U. S. Senator from Texas to fill the unexpired © 
term of the late Morris Sheppard. , 

ge 22—Japanese occupied the city of Foochow, 

na. 

April 23—Col. James A. Moss, 68, of Washington, 
president of the United States Flag Association, 
was killed in New York City in a collision of a 
taxicab and a bus. 

April 24—The New York Court of Appeals ruled, 
4 to 2, that a strike to prevent the use of 
mechanical music in place of ‘‘live musicians’ — 
at theatrical performances was illegal. Tie ruling © 
was in an injunction proceeding by which Opera- 
on-Tour, Inc., sought to restrain the American 
Federation of Musicians and the International 
Alliance of Theatrical State Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Operators from interfering with the 
opera eel gee productions in which recorded 
or ‘‘canned’’ music was used. 

April 26—In New York City, Deputy Police In- 
spector John W. Kenna, 50, shot himself to 
death—the 117th suicide in the Police Depart- 
ment since 1934, % 

April 27—Daylight Saving Time in New York City 
and most of the State went into effect at 2 a.m. 

April 28—Gen. I. M. Angarita was elected by the 
Congress to be President of Venezuela. | 

—The U. S, Supreme Court upheld the Interstate 
Commerce act which bars the exclusion of 
Negroes from Pullmans and other first-class ser- 
vices on railroad trains. 

April 29—Western Australia experienced sever 
earthquake shocks. Buildings in Perth and AS 
distant towns were shaken. 

April 30—In Oklahoma, a law against criminal 
syndicalism (passed following a revolt in Semi- 
nole County against the 1917 draft) has been 
resurrected, and three men have been convicted, 
fined and sentenced to prison on proof of mem- 

‘ bership in the Communist Party. 7 
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May 1—William Esposito and Anthony, his brother, _ 
were convicted of murder in New York City, They 
killed policeman Edward Maher and payroll car- — 
rier Alfred Klausman, in a holdup, Jan. 14 last. — 
pies were sentenced to death in the electric © 
cnair. 

May 3—The fossilized bones of a dinosaur 4-leg — 
creature 100 feet long were discovered in Alberta 
Province, Canada, in the North Saskatchewan 
Valley, near the city of Edmonton. The dinosaur 
was alive 6,000,000 years ago. } 

May 4—The birthplace (Dec. 28, 1856) of Woodrow 


Wilson, in Staunton, Va., was dedicated as a 
National Shrine by President Roosevelt. 

—Britain went on daylight saving time. France 

- also shifted the clock an hour ahead, making two 
hours ahead since the February decree. 

May 5—Gen. Plutarco E. Calles, ex-president, re- 
turned to Mexico after five years exile. President 
Cardenas put Calles and three of his followers 
aboard a plane April 10, 1936 for the United 
States, charging them with meddling in govern- 

* ment affairs. 

May 6—In the City of Washington, Heinrich Simon, 
61, of Frankfurt, Germany, fugitive editor of the 
Zeitung, died from a skull fracture. Police said 
he had been assassinated when he left his apart- 
ment for an evening stroll. 

—Sailors who strike on a merchant ship in a safe 
domestic port are not guilty of revolt or mutiny, 
a@ U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals ruled in Phila- 
delphia. 

y 8—Capt. R. S, Rivas, of Bolivia, on a good- 

a —— a Pay York go Paz, was killed 
en his plane fell in rising from the airport at 

Washington, D. C. : 4 

May 9—In reorganizing the Spanish Government. 
Gen. Francisco Franco dismissed Miguel Primo de 
Rivera, brother of the late founder of the Falange 
organization, and put in his place Manuel Mora 
as civil governor of Madrid. 

—Benjamin Brewster, 33, a New York broker, and 

wife, Leone de Baron Lyon Brewster, were 
burned to death when their new airplane hit a 
mountain and crashed near Beavertown, Pa., on 
the way to Warren, O. 

May 10—Airplane (hydroplane) service between 
the United States and British Malaya was begun 
by the arrival at Singapore of the 42-ton Cali- 
fornia Clipper. It returned to Manila May 12. 

—A two-day Japanese air raid on Chungkin, China, 
killed 230 persons; hotels and foreign embassies 
were damaged. 

May 12—The Chrysler Corporation laid off 12,000 
workers in its Dodge division because of a short- 
age of materials supplied by the New Haven 
Foundry Company, whose United Automobile 
Workers (C.I.0) employees are on strike in New 
Haven, Mich. 

May 13—Frank Hague, 65, was elected to a seventh 
term as Mayor of Jersey City, N. J., and to an 
eighth term as City Commissioner. 

—A. C. Williams, 22, a Negro, was shot to death by 
a lynching mob at Quincy, Fla. He had been in 
ys poanced with attacking a 12-year-old 
white girl. 

May 14—The United States Congress approved (275 
to 63 by the House on the Conference report) a 
crop loan bill, under which the Government will 
lend to the growers up to 85 per cent. of parity 
prices for wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and rice— 
that is, a purchasing power compared with non- 

’ farm commodities, based on the averages for the 
period August 1909 to July 1914. “The President 
signed the measure May 26. 

_ 'May 15—Fires which, it is said, started in several 

places in a_lumber yard adjoining the Cramp 

shipyard in Philadelphia, where work is in prog- 
ress on $113,000,000 of Navy defense contracts, 
consumed a vast amount of lumber. The watch- 
man, Michael Reagan, 72, was burned to death. 

In the back of eae was a hole, attributed by 

_. the police to a saboteur. é 
‘ —The 35,000-ton U.S. battleship, Washington, was 

put into commission at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, five months ahead oi schedule—the 
country’s ca of the line. The keel was laid 
/ June 14, Z 

ue ay ig The River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
“Company announced an increase in the wages ot 

_ 53,024 of the 85,000 employees, ranging from 

five to 15 cents an hour, a total of $6,000,000 a 

_ year. This is in addition to the $7,000,000 in- 

crease given the paneer Pag plant since the 

- e year, it was s < J 

= SS a Peuehs damage in Illinois and Ohio; 

five Army men were killed when they tried tc 

__Jahd near Nelsonville, Ohio. 

* May 17%—In Santiago, Chile, a delegate to the 

| Radical Convention was assassinated by a Fascis 

E couth who wounded another delegate. Mobs in- 

ured others. / The attacks were made while ¢ 

mass inauguration of 800 Radicals was in prog- 


_ ress. : 
+t destroyed 20,000 volumes _in the library o! 
Ham deh-ayaney College in Virginia. 
Ler "Alba . a Greek, Michailoff Vasil Laci, 19. 
fired his pistol at an open automobile carrying 
é Victor Emmanuel of Italy and Albaniar 
- Premier Shevket Verlaci from Tirana to the air- 
port. The bullets hit a rear tire., The King took 
another car to the airport and flew to Rome. The | 


| 3 hanged. fg 
wf 18° tworday strike of 91,000 anthracite 
3 . ; 
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miners in the Pennsylvania areas ended in an 
agreement which, retroactive to May i, the date 
of the expiration of the old contract, provides 
for a 742 per cent wage increase until Oct. 1, 1941, 
when the increase will be raised to 10 per cent. 
The miners also will receive a token payment of 
$20 for each person employed in the industry a 
year or more to cover vacation expenses. “ss 
May 20—President Roosevelt announced that two 
years trial of a next-to-the-last Thursday. 
Thanksgiving Day had not fulfilled trade expecta- 
tions—so, beginning, with 1942, he would see to 
it that Thanksgiving went back to its old place 
on the calendar—the last Thursday in November. 
May 21—The United Automobile Workers—C.1.0., 
in victory over the American Federation of Labor 
at an election supervised by the National Labor 
Relations Board, won the right to bargain ex- 
clusively for more than 80,000 hourly rated and 
production workers at the Ford Motor Company’s 
Hated Rouge plant. The vote was 51,866 to 
May 22—Navy trucks and station wagons, driven . 
by uniformed sailors and marines, carried an _ 


estimated 200 to 250 non-striking shipyard work- . 
ers through the machinists’ picket lines at two ‘ 
of the 11 San Francisco Bay area yards that have 

been tied up by a strike since May 9. f 


May 23—An explosion in the Panhandle Coal Mine, 1 
near Bicknell, Ind., killed 14 of the men who ¥ 
were working 325 feet underground; 17 others on & 
the same level but 2,500 feet away walked to £ 
safety 242 miles through side passages. 

May 24—Several hundred Japanese have left the 
Republic of Panama under the terms of the new 
Constitution, and the exodus is continuing, 
mostly to Costa Rica. 

May 25—At Bombay, British India, communal riot- 
ing has caused 40 deaths and injuries to 140 per- 
sons since May 22. } 

May 26—The U. S. Supreme Court, 4 to 3, ruled 
that Congress has power to regulate primary 
elections for the nomination of candidates for 
Federal offices. The decision covers congressional 
primaries in the States. 

May 27—A fire of undetermined origin on the long- 
est pier in New York harbor (2,280 feet) 
destroyed 30 freight cars, 2 barges (on one of 
which the watchman was burned to death) and 
great quantities of creosoted piling, all intended 
for export, at the Greenville, N. J., Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Bayonne terminal. 

May 28—Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast labor leader, 
whom the Government seeks to deport, testified 
at his hearing in San Francisco that he is not 
now and never has been a member of the Com- 
munist Party or affiliated with it. He contra- 
dicted the testimony of nine government wit- 
nesses placing him in Communist party meetings 
or in Communist party headquarters in San/ 
Francisco and New York. He admitted member~ 
ship in the I.W.W. for a few months in 1921 and _ 
cooperation with the M. W. I. U. during the 1934 
general strike in San Francisco, but denied mem- 
bership in the M. W. 1. U. He testified the fol- 
lowing day that he had falsified his age when 
he first went to sea in 1915, because he was only 
15 then and his parents objected. When he ap- 
plied for citizenship in New Orleans, in July, 
1921, he added a year to his age. Bridges denied _ 
that he knew certain men were Communists or 
that he believed it now even when the govern- 
ment said they were. ‘‘Every labor leader is 
called a Communist at some time or other,” he 


said. 

—A Federal Jury in Philadelphia failed to agree 
as,to the guilt or innocence of ex-U. S. Judge 
J. W. Davis and Morgan S. Kaufman, Scranton ~ 
lawyer, who were charged with corrupt criminal ~» 
conspiracy with William Fox, bankrupt film 
producer, to obstruct justice and defraud the t 
government. Fox, who had pleaded guilty, testi- © 
fied for the prpsecution. According to Fox’s — E 


~~ eee le ae 


ee ee ee, 


eee en ee 


testimony, he lent Davis $27,500 in 1936 while 
several cases connected with his bankruptcy were ~ 
headed toward the Federal Circuit Court, in "3 
which Judge Davis was then active. Davis denied 5 
that he had ever borrowed money from Fox. : 
May 30—Ex-King Carol of Rumania and Mme: 
Lupescu arrived at Havana from the Virgin 


a 
ands. : 4 
ine Prajadhipok, 47, of Thailand (Siam) an ‘ 
absolute monarch, who was legislated out of A 
office March 2, 1935, died on his estate in the 3 
County of Surrey, England. His annual income 
was estimated at $1 500,000, He had reigned nine 
ears, three months. - 
renee decreed confiscation of all property of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, ‘‘Free French’’ leader. 
May 31—On the Jersey City waterfront, just across.- 
the Hudson from New York City, a fire which. 
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first was seen in a cattle pen in the 6th Street 
-..stockyard, destroyed a 167-foot granary contaim- 
ing 300,000 bushels of wheat, hay and grain; half 
_. of the six-story Mid-Hudson warehouse; 1,300 
5 feet of cattiepens; 18 freight cars, a tugboat and 
13 barges; two automobiles; a wooden pile driver 
and 442 steers, 1,265 sheep and 414 calves. - 
May 31—In Shanghai, a man in an automobile 
stole $2,500,000 from the post office. The cur- 
rency' (Chinese) was on its way to banks and 
was being loaded into armored cars by Chinese 
when a sedan entered the post office grounds and 
the Japanese, who was driving, ordered them to 
transfer the money to his car. ‘ “ 
—U. S. Secretary of State Hull announced in writ- 
k ing, to Quo Tai-chi, Foreign Minister of China, 
that when peace is restored in that country the 
‘ U. S. would move for the relinquishment of her 
special extra-territorial rights in China, dating 
, from the early American treaties. 
Gat 1941—JUNE 
June i—Whatever new order of peace and justice 
'-is.to arise from the war must safeguard the rights 
of the individual, Pope Pius XII said, in an 
address broadcast throughout the world from 
Vatican City. ‘‘To safeguard. the inviolable 
sphere of the rights of the human person and to 
facilitate the fulfillment of his duty should be 
the essential office of every public authority, 
aa the Pope said. ‘‘Does not this flow from the 
* genuine concept of common good which the state 
. is called on: to promote? Hence, it follows that 
the care of such common good does not employ 
i @ power so extensive over the members of a 


4 community that by virtue of it the public 
) authority can decide on the beginning or ending 
4 of human life, determine at will the manner of 
5 Man’s physical, spiritual, religious and moral 
. movements in opposition to the personal duties 


or rights of_man, and, to this end, abolish or 
deprive of efficacy his natural rights to material 


goods. é 
June 2—Over 60 persons who had taken refuge in 
@ public. dugout were killed when a Japanese 
= plane squadron bombed Chungking, China. There 
. were 300 casualties. The British Embassy was 
‘ bombed, and the French Consulate was de- 
‘ molished. i 
_ —The Chief Justice, Charles Evans Hughes, re- 
if signed, effective July 1. 
' —tLou Gehrig, 37, the ‘Iron Man” of baseball, 
‘ died from a form of spinal paralysis, in New 
) York City. The ailment forced his retirement 
as Yankee’s first baseman in July, 1939. 
. June 3—Col. Kunio Akiyama, official spokesman 
' for the Japanese Army in China, announced that 
Ch 36,134 Chinese were killed and 20,000 captured in 


% fighting along the Yellow River in Shansi 
| » .. Province. , , : 
June 4—Kaiser Wilhelm—Wilhelm II—former 


a ‘German Emperor and King of Prussia, died in 
* ’ exile on his estate in Doorn, The Netherlands. 
He was born Jan. 27, 1859. He was crowned 
Emperor June 15, 1888; he fled from Germany 


; Nov, 11, 1918. His first wife, the Empress Augusta 
} 


_ Victoria, died in Berlin, April 11, 1921. On 
'. Nov. 5, 1933, he married Princess Hermine of 
r Schoenaich-Carolath. At the bedside at the 
end were his wife, his daughter, the Duchess of 
Brunswick; his grandsons, Louis Ferdinand, Karl 
and Franz Joseph, and Franz Joseph’s wife, the 
, Princess Henrietta. Absent was the Crown 
\ Prince, who left last week when it appeared that 
4 his father was rallying; three other members of 
; the family, all grandsons, had fallen with the 
' German. armies in the present war. The body 
5 was buried in the Castle Doorn. 
_ June 5—Floods in the Pittsburgh area killed sev- 
7 eral persons. Homes were swept from their 
foundations, two river boats sank in the Monon- 
| gahela, and six barges were carried downstream, 
i es navigation. The waters rose above the 
’ ho . 
f Allegheny meet to form the Ohio River. 
June 6—The California State Assembly, 54 to 26, 
_ overrode Gov. C. L. Olson's veto of legislation to 
outlaw labor’s ‘‘hot cargo’’ and secondary boycott 
weapons during the national emergency. The 
. State Senate, 34 to 5, overrode the veto last 
week. The measure makes it unlawful for a 
person to bring economic pressure on an em- 
ployer in efforts to induce him to refrain from 
doing business with or handling the products of 
any other ethployer because of a dispute between 
the latter and his employes. It is to remain in 
effect until July 1, 1943. 
| June 7—The new Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
: Mary was burned by 60 Japanese planes in an 
attack on Chungking. Hundreds of persons were 
made homeless, following up the June 5 raid in 
which 700 Chinese were suffocaied:or crushed to 


ood stage where the Monongahela and |} 


death in a stampede into the city’s largest 

shelter. 

—Japan extended formal recognition to the newly 
established government of Croatia. _ H 

June 8—Fire in eeling, W. Va., laid waste the ~ 
plant of the Machine Products Company which 
was making, on U. S. Government order, parts 
for bombs and machine guns. Fire in Jackson- 

“ville, Fla., caused an estimated $800,000 damage, 
destroying two of the Clyde-Mallory Line’s three 
terminals. E 

—Six U. S. Army officers were killed when their 
plane crashed near Lyman, Wyo., on the way 
from Salt Lake City to Chicago. _ 

June 9—A rifle fight at the International Harvester 
Co.’s coal mine, south of Benham, Ky., in which 
Cc. I. O. and A. F. of L. men took part, killed 
one man and wounded eight others. 

—In Washington, Southern and Northern Coal 
operators and the United Mine Workers of 
America accepted a National Defense Mediation 
Board plan for settling a dispute among the 
various factions. 

June 10—Charles (‘“‘The Bug’’) Workman, charged 
with the murder of Arthur (Dutch Schultz) 
Flegenheimer, pleaded ‘‘non yult’’—no defense— 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment in New- 
ark, N. J. Schultz and three of his gang were 
ee ne death in’a restaurant in Newark, Oct. 

i. oO. 

—Bob White, 31, a Negro, was shot to death in the 
court rcom in Conroe, Tex., where a jury was be- 
ing drawn to try him for an attack on a white 
woman. Her husband was charged with murder 
and was released under $500 bond.’ The Negro 
had been twice found guilty. His first conviction 
was reversed by the Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals, his second by the Supreme Court of the 
weed States. A jury later acquitted the hus- 

and. 

June 11—Chungking’s western suburbs were raided 
by 53 Japanese bombing planes. It was the 
fourth attack of the month. 

June 12—The electric chair in the Sing Sing State 
Prison ended the lives of Harry (‘‘Pittsburgh 
Phil’’) Strauss, 31 and Martin (‘‘Buggsy’’) Gold- 
stein, 36, members of the Brooklyn murder syndi- 
cate, who were convicted of the murder of Irving 
Feinstein, another member of the gang, Sept. 4, 
1939. Strauss and Goldstein were the first mem- 
bers of the gang to be put to death. 

June 15—In Guatemala City, Margarita Pop, 47, 
was executed by a firing squad—the first woman 
in that country to be thus killed by court order. 
"She had been convicted of murdering a woman. 

—At Chungking, 30 Chinese were killed in a dugout 
by a Japanese bomb. 

June 16—Japanese and Russian delegations have 
agreed on border demarcation between Man- 
chukuo and Outer Mongolia, which is the Russo- — 
Japanese neutrality pact Japan recognized as be- - 
I a Ae rt ha hog cache nody at ’ 

—In Washington. po e of Miss Jessie 
Elizabeth Strieff, 23, a stenographer from Iowa 
employed in the War Department, was found in 
the garage of a private home in the Washington ~ 
University section of the Capital. She had been 
attacked and strangled: 

June 17—Japan broke off, at Batavia, negotiations 
which had been going on for 20 months with the 
Netherlands Government for an economic agree- 
ment as to The Netherlands Indies, relating to 
materials and goods, general trade relations, 
Japanese immigration, shipping investments, 
aviation and communications, 

June 18—In Southern California, completion of a 
$200,000,000 project was signalized by turning the 
water of the Colorado River into the faucets of 
homes in Los Angeles (392 miles distant) and 
into Pasadena, Burbank and several other places. 
Construction of the water supply system was be- 
gun in December, 1932. The aqueduct originates 
at Parker Dam. Water is pumped across the 
Mojave Desert, then lifted 1,617 feet into the 
San Bernardino Mountains by pumps. 

—By a vote of 37 to 5 the Iceland Legislative 
Assembly elected as Regent, for one year, Sveinn 
Bjoerrsson, ex-Minister to Denmark. 

—At Chungking, an exchange of notes between 
China and Britain announced the delimitation 
of the Burmese-Chinese boundary. It had not 
been defined since the British “annexation of 
Upper Burma in 1885. ; 

Se Sane as aed bien hist were killed 

a plane crashed after startin: 33 

Y barge Bee fs a eae 
‘une yman Epps, who sang at the funeral of 
John Brown. slavery abolitionist of pre-Civil War 
days, celebrated his 10ist birthday. At his home 
near Lake Placid, N. Y. In good health, he took 
his daily walk to the village, a distance of a mile, 
and also helped a neighbor cut wood. 


ed EO ee ee 


doe —The United Mine Workers of America and asso- 
ciations of bituminous coal operators in the 
pases Appalachian area, signed a wage agree- 


June 20—The old U. S. submarine, 0-9 which had 
been recently reconditioned at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, went down, with 33 men, in a deep- 
diving test off the coast of Maine, 24 miles east 
of Portsmouth, N. H., beyond the Isle of Shoals. 
The craft failed to come up. She was in com- 

» mand of Lieut. Howard J. Abbott, 31. Efforts at 
recue were under Admiral Harold P. Stark, Chief 
of Naval Operations. The craft was located as 
being about 440 feet below the surface, to which 
cork insulation from the interior of the hull had 
Tisen, ne that at least part of the submarine 
had collapsed. A Navy sea-burial service was 
held, June 22, and the O-9 and its dead were 
left. where they were. 

—In Washington, the Ford Motor Company signed 
& contract with the United Automobile Workers 
(C. I. O.) covering 130,000 employes in plants all 
over the United States. About 85,000 are in the 
River Rouge plant. The company granted the 
Union virtually everything it asked and threw in 
the union shop and check-off. It agreed to pay 
& Wage equal to the highest in the industry, with 
individual pay adjustments ranging from 5 to 30 
cents an hour, and to abolish the service depart- 


ment. 

June 21—Young Ki Peter, the refugee ruler of 
-Yugoslavia, arrived in London, accompanied by 
Prime Minister General Dusan Simovitch, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs,.Momcilo Nincitch and M. 
Knezevitch, who, before the flight from Belgrade, 
was Minister at Court. 


being 71 years r . 

The three-day National Eucharistic Con- 
gress opened in St Paul, Minn., with 50,000 
Roman Catholic worshippers in attendance. Den- 
nis Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia was in 
charge, as the Legate of Pope Pius XII. , 

dune 25—The page was closed 90 years of rail- 
road history in New York City when the last strip 
of track of the New York Central was torn from 
its bed at lith Avenue and 29th Street. The new 

. West Side line of the railroad, either depressed or 
elevated, now runs 13 miles from Spuyten Duyvil 
along or near the east bank of the Hudson River 
to Spring Street. The improvement was begun 
in 1929 and the work involved and removal of 
640 buildings, including two churches and two 
schools and eliminated 105 grade crossings. _ 
'June 29—Pope Pius XII, in a world-wide radio 

broadcast in celebration of the Feast of St. Peter 

a and St. Paul, said that, though saddened by the 

' ’ “tempest of evil, of suffering and of anguish that 
now rages over the world,’’ he saw some comfort- 
ing sights, among them the courage shown in 
defense of the fundamentals of Christian civiliza- 
tion, intrepid patriotism, heroic acts of virtue, 
chosen souls ready for every sacrifice, whole- 
hearted ah ah na Spt oh and widespread reawaken- 
ing of faith and piety. 

_ The 44-ft, cabin cruiser, Don, left Dyers Cove 
on Great Island, on the Maine coast, with 35 men 
. and women, bound for @ picnic on Monhegan 

» Island. A fuel oil explosion destroyed the boat 
; nd_all aboard, 

f eer. O. machinists voted unanimously to end 
their strike against Oakland and Alameda ship- 

yards, where they struck May 10. 

' —Ignace Jan Paderewski, 80, former Premier of 
Poland and a distinguished pianist, died from 
‘pneumonia, in New York City. 

June 30—The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., was dedicated by the president. 
He had given the building, contents and site to 
the United States Government in a deed which 
fi, became effective at midnight of June 30. 
oY 1941—JULY 
t —The THibetan government at Lhasa has 
Bien notified by a specia! council of lamas, that 

the reincarnation of the Panchen Lama has been 
found at Li-Hwa. 90 miles west of Tachenlu on 

the Thibet-China road. The child, born Dec. 2, 


Tuden Dochi. 
Se ator Soar City, at 4 P.M., when the official 


nt to 15,000 feet reported to LaGuardia Field 1! 
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they were ying through temperatures of 55 to 
Me Gua 82 de 
eet. 


Afri 


The Earl, who was High 
Constable of Scotland, was an’ acquaintance of 
Mrs. Broughton. 

July 4—Independence Day was marked by 628 
reported accidental deaths in the United States, 
of which 384 were automobile mishaps. : 

July 6—A strike of 150,000 soft coal miners in the 
Southern Appalachian field was averted by the 
signing in Washington of a 2-year collective bar- 
gaining compact between the operators and the 
C.I.0. The agreement provides for elimination 

of the 40-cent daily wage differential between 

Northern and Southern mines, for vacations with 
pay, and for extension of the ‘‘union shop” to the 
mines of the Harlan County (Ky.) Coal Operators 
Association, last of the big coal fields to be or- 
ganized and the last holdout among the Southern 
group. The basic daily wage, North and: South 
is now set at $7. The Northern rate had been $6: 
the Southern, $5.60. 

—Peru und Ecuador have renewed their border war. 

July 7—Robert J. Kirby, 52, principal keeper at 
Attica (N. Y.) State Prison since 1931, was 
appointed warden of Sing Sing Prison to succeed 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes, who is retiring on a 


pension. 

duly 8—Marshal Petain, in his official instructions 
to the Commission that is to draw up 3 new 
French Constitution, said that majority repre- 
sentation and parlimentarianism had just been 
defeated, but had been condemned “since a long 
time by general evolution.” One of the first 
problems to solve in giving France a new re- 
gime, he said, consisted in replacing the 
“sovereign people—exercising absolute Tights in 
total irresponsibility’’—by a “people whose rights 
are derived from their duties.’’ 

July 11—The United States Navy published notice 
of mine planting operations at the entrance to 
New York Harbor in an area northwest of Sandy 
Hook Light Station. The mines are loaded and 
are marked by four spherical buoys painted red. 

July 14—The United States Senate Pensions Com- 
mittee was informed by the Social Security Board 
that 60 per cent of Americans over 65 years of 
age depended on charity or their relatives for 
support; 40 per cent of the nation’s elderly 
citizens live upon their own earnings, savings, 
pensions and annuities. The other 60 per cent 
are dependent upon charity and relatives. Half 
of the women over 65 who are employed are in _ 
domestic service at $3 to $5 a week. 

July 18—More than 200 fires were reported 
Washington (Stdéte) forests,: and travel w 
banned in a 10,000-acre area because of the 
condition in the Rapid River section of the 
Snoqualmie National Forest. It reported 30 fires. 
The worst swept 5,000 acres and sent many fire 
fighters fleeing into the river. 

July 20—Chinese regular troops and Communist 
units have been fighting in areas of North China, 
in Northwest Hopen Province, Eastern Shantung 
Province and mear Tangshan on the Lung-Hai 


Tailway. 

July 22—A typhoon swept Tokio and Eastern 
Japan, leaving thousands of persons homeless; 
and killing 15 or more. In Tokio, 76,000 houses 
were flooded. The damage was severe in an area 
of 150 miles in length, extending to the south- 
west, destroying 50,000 homes. Mike 

July 24—In Brooklyn, the County Court dismissed - 
a murder indictment against Chester B. Duryea, 
70, who had been found oo of shooting to 
death his father, Brig. Gen. Hiram Duryea, 
starch manufacturer, May 5, 1914. He had been 
in the Matteawari State Hospital for the Criminal 
Insane until March, 1940, when he was released 
on the plea that he was sane enough to stand 
trial 


al. 
July 26—In France, Marx Dormoy, Socialist leader, 
Minister of the Interior in Leon Blum’s Popular 
Front Cabinet,*was killed in a hotel by 2 time 
bomb “iP his bedroom. He was there under ‘‘police 
urveillance.’’ ESA 
July 28—In the border warfare with Ecuador, Peru 
troops have seized Matapalo Island, which was 
occupied by Ecuadorean troops in March, 1938. 
July 29—Peruvian planes were officially reported 
to have bombed the towns of Machala, Puerto 
Bolivar and Pasaje, causing deaths and injuries 
among roe civilian population. 
afr 
aun colede, Inc., was one of four persons kill 


. 


~ 
Wenzel, President of the Chicago — 
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when a plane from that city, bound for Lake 
|Delton, Wis., fell near Sharon, Wis. The others 


_were R.-E. Holly, Vice President of the School; |. 


Miss Beverly Mortensen and Rosaline Tolley. 

Sealy 31—In Germany, Chancellor- Hitler has or- 
d a ban-on Christian Science ‘‘for protection 
of the public and the State.’ 


—Switzerland began celebration of its foundation 


aS @ republic. Messengers carried torches from 
the three original Cantons—Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden—and were made to set fire to a 
pyre in the middle of the glade near Brunnen 
where 33 men held their historic gathering 650 
years ago. 


1941—AUGUST 


‘Aug. 1—In the U. S. Court in Camden, N. J., Enoch 


L. Johnson, 58, Atlantic City Republican leader, 
Was sentenced to ten years in prison and $20,000 
fine. He had been convicted of evading payment 
of $38,700 ox an unreported income of $124,000 
i from the numbers racket in 1936 and 
Aug: 2—In anticipation of the ban on processing of 
Taw silk, due at midnight, the U. S. Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply ordered 


the ratio: gs of rayon yarn ‘‘to avert complete 
dislocation of silk hosiery and civilian silk weav- 
industry,’’ in which- 175,000 workers are} 


Aug. 3—A robber with a pistol killed three men 
and wounded seven others, including two police- 
men, in a raid on a club in Seattle, Wash. He 
was shot and arrested. 

—A typhoon swept the Island of Guam at 100 
knots, causing heavy damage to crops. Warnings 
sent out 25 hours in advance saved the lives of 
inhabitants. 

Aug. 5—In Arizona, the bodies of six men and a 
woman who perished of heat, thirst and hunger 
were found on the desert between Yuma and 

. San Luis, Mexico; two others of the party were 
alive in critical condition. They had been re- 
turning by ‘truck from Santa Ana, Mexico, to 
their homes in Brawley, Calif. 4 

Aug. }—Capt. Bruno Mussolini, 23, son of Premier 
Benito Mussolini, was killed while experimenting 

*with a bomber that had been assigned to the 
squadron he headed. The crash happened as the 
plane was preparing to land near Pisa, Italy. 


‘Aug. 9—Peruvian armed forces attacked the Ecua- 


dorian town of Zapotillo, near the frontier. 

Aug. 10—In McAlester, Okla., four persons were 
killed when four convicts made an armed getaway 
from the State Prison. The dead were: Warden 
Dunn, Tab Ford, Pittsburg County jailer; Claude 
Beayers and Roy Magee, escaping convicts. 

Aug. 11—Richard Whitney, 53, former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, whose brokerage 
firm failed, and who had pleaded guilty to taking 
$214,000 of his clients’ money, was released from 

_ Sing Sing prison, on parole, after 40 months’ 
incarceration. : 

Aug. 13—In Chile, 60 or more persons were killed 
during an eight-day storm, disrupting railroad 
and airline communications and power services. 

—An Executive Order has suspended the eight-hour 
day for mechanics and laborers employed by the 
U. S. War Department on public works necessary 
to national defense. y 

—The United States exchanged ratifications of 
treaties for peaceful settlement of Weees with 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. They were 
Signed Sept. 6, 1940, and now come into force, 
The new pacts are known as Treaties for the 
Advancement of Peace. 


ig 14—In Tokyo, Vice Premier Baron Kiichiro 
ra’ 


numa, 75, was shot and wounded in his home 
by a man who called for an interview. 
out of the house but was caught. . 

—The Japanese now are using their French Indo- 
China bases from which to send planes to bomb 
the Burma Road by which Chiang Kai-shek gets 
his war funples and provisions from abroad. 

—In Buffalo, N. Y., the United Automobile Workers 
(C.LO.) convention adopted an amendment to 
their constitution barring from any elective or 
appointive position in the Union any person who 
“is a member of, or subservient to, any political 
organization such as the Communist, Fascist or 
Nazi organization which owes its allegiance to 
any foreign government, directly or indirectly.’’ 

Aug. 17—In Harlem, New York City, on the West 
132d Street pier. three Negro women were 
trampled to death and 42 others injured the 
rush of several thousand persons to get aboard 
a@ steamer chartered for a Hudson River ex- 
cursion, 

Aug. 18—Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
Hast. River Pier 27, Brooklyn, and the freight 
steamship Panuco, with several barges alongside 
laden with goods to be put aboard. The quick 


He ran 


‘Sept. 1—The Labor Day weekend celebration 


spread of flames caught some workers below deck; 

many on deck jumped into the water; 33 ce 
their lives. The Panuco was towed to the | 
Gowanus flats where it burned for many hours; 
a representative of the New York and Cuba Mail 
Line estimated the loss on ship and cargo at 
$2,000,000 or more. : a | 

—An airplane from the United States hit a moun- 
tain in Brazil, 15 miles south of Sao Paulo, and 
was crushed; eight of those aboard were killed. 

Aug. 19—Lieut. G. E. Meeks, U.S. N., was killed in 
a@ plane crash in Iceland. 

Aug. 20—In Detroit, 1,000 street cars and 2,700 
buses were tied up by an A. F. of L,-C. I. O. 
jurisdictional row, which lasted five days. __ 

Aug. 21—in Paris, German and French. police 
arrested 6,000 or more Jews in a continuing new 
drive that brought to 150,000 the number of 
persons in France deprived of their liberty 
because they were Jews, foreigners or, political 
suspects. ‘ 

Aug. 23—By Executive Order the United States 
Government took possession of the plant of the 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., at 
Kearny, N. J., where construction of naval and 
merchant vessels had been held up by a C. I. O. 
strika Work was resumed on Aug. 26. 
ug. 24—Joseph Bason, of Jersey City, was crushed 
to death, his brother William died later, and 
six others of his family, three women and three | 
tele were burned to death when the car in 
whic 


Central City, Pa., to a $2l-a-month job in the 
Army. Hehad been convicted of msubordination 
—spitting on the messtoom floor, refusing to 
clean up around his bed and refusing to pick up 
concrete bloeKs littering the road. 

Aug. 27—Ex-Vice Premier Pierre Laval, 58, and 
Marcel Deat, 47, a pro-German Paris journalist, 
were shot and seriously wounded in Versailles at 
a review of a French volunteer corps which was 
about to depart for Poland to train for ‘‘combat 
against Bolsheyism.’’ The assassin, Paul Col- — 
lette, 21, of Normandy, wounded alse Col. Durvy, 
Commander of the barracks, and one of the 
members of the Volunteer Corps. Bs | 

—Japanese planes bombed Yenan, in Shensi — 
Province, headquarters of the Chinese Com- 
munist party. : 

Aug. 29—The legal controversy between the United 
States Government and the Northern Pacifie 
Railway Co., over the ownership of 2,900,000 | 
acres of land granted to the company by Congress 
in 1864 and 1870, has been settled by mutual 
consent. The railroad agrees to convey to the 
United States approximately 363,000 acres of | 
land valued at $1,200,000 and to pay the govern- 
ment $300,000 in cash, 

—A collision at Demby Wielkie between a freight 
train and a military transport train killed 36 
Germans and injured 70 others. 
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brought a death toll of more than 550 persons, ~ 
370 of whom perished in motorcar accidents; 65° 
were drowned. Traffic was increased to an un- | 
precedented size by~the furloughs of hundreds — 
of thousands of draftees at the Army Camps, 
—In France, 13 persons were killed and three 
others injured seriously in the wreck of a com- — 
mercial airline plane en route from Marseille to 
Toulouse and Vichy. : & 
Sept. 2—In Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., three children © 
playing in a street were burned to death when — 
an Army pursuit plane fell and broke to pieces, — 
scattering flaming gasoline. The pilot, Lieut. 
R. W. Scott, who had bailed out, landed in a 
tree a block away. G 
Sept. 3—Having destroyed, they said, an important _ 
supply route to Chungking, Japanese armed — 
forces evacuated Foochow, which had been oc- — 
cupied since April 21. The Chinese battled the © 
departing troops. 3 
Sept. 4—A mile-a-minute wind and rain storm — 
killed two persons in the St. Paul-Minneapolis — 
area, injured 75, destroyed 50 buildings and 
damaged the Minneapolis Soo Line railroad — 


shops. 

Sept. 6—With the laying of the keel of the 10,000- | 
ton. cruiser Wilkes-Barre, the 111-year-old 
Cramps shipyard in Philadelphia, was formally 


. James Roosevelt, 86, mother of 
resident Franklin Delano Roosevelt, died in 
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her summer home, Hyde Park, N. ¥. Her son 

and the latter’s wife were by the bedside at the 

end. The cause of the demise was an acute 
circulatory collapse caused by old age. She was 
buried in St. James’s Church Yard in Hyde 

Park. Her maiden name was Sarah Delano, and 

she was born in Newburgh, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1854, 

daughter of Warren Delano and Catharine 

Robbins Lyman Delano, She was a direct 

descendant of Phillippe De la Noye, a Huguenot, 

“of Leyden, Holland, who came to the United 
States and Americanized his name to Phili 
Delano. Mrs. Roosevelt willed the Hyde Park 
estate to her son. 

Sept. 8—In Hanover, Germany, authorities began 
assembling the Jews into the mortuary hall of 
the Jewish cemetery, following the Mayor's 
order evicting them from their homes on 24 
hours’ notice. The eviction orders also provided 
for the sale of their property, the proceeds to 
be turned over to them ‘‘at a given time.’’ The 
orders mentioned, as one reason for the ousters, 
a book written by a Jew in New York City, 
demanding ‘‘sterilization of all Germans and 
employment of German soldiers as coolies in 
foreign lands.’’ 

Sept. 9—Owing to the -activity of the Matupi 
volcano, the capital of the Island of New Britain 

been moved from Rabaul to Lae, 18 miles 
away, on the coast at the mouth of the Markham 
River in Huon Gulf. 

—An Army bombing plane with six men aboard 
left Tacoma, Wash., and was not heard from 
after 4:59 A. M.; on Sept. 22, the wreckage was 
found on the 17,000-foot level of Mount Con- 
stance, on the Olympic Peninsula. The plane 
appeared to have exploded. 

Sept. 10—Under a provision of the Railway Labor 
Act, President Roosevelt put off for at least 60 
days a strike of 1,250,000 railway workers by 
creating, by executive order, a fact-finding board, 
to investigate the wage dispute. Warren L. 
Morse of the University of Wisconsin Law School 
was named as chairman. The strike had been 
called by the “‘Big Five’’ operating and the 14 
non-operating unions. 

Sept. 1i—An earthquake in Eastern Turkey de- 
stroyed 40 villages in Van Province. 

| Sept. 12—The Canadian Cabinet agreed to let the 
+ - Dionne quintuplets reunite with the rest of the 

family on the completion by the father of a new 
home in Callander, Ontario. 
Sept. 13—The New Zealand Parliament has ended 
ide the death penalty, also flogging. 

_ —The Duke of Kent returned to England by plane 

from Canada and the United States. 

Sept. 14—In Zagreb, Croatia, bombs attributed to 
Communists exploded in the central telephone 
exchange injuring a German major and at least 
13 other persons. In another quarter of the city 
Croat soldiers were wounded by machine-gun 


fire. 

' Sept. 15—Derailment, near Columbus, Ohio, of 

-) 10 cars in a 60-tank-car train bound for Phila- 
_ delphia, caused loss by fire of 100,000 gallons of 

_. crude petroleum. 

~«—Alfred Charles Nunez Arnold, believed to be the 

. oldest man in Great Britain, died in a Liverpool 

“ convalescent home at the age of 112. He 

* habitually rose at 8:30 A. M., drank tea and did 

one hour of exercises. 

_ Sept. 16—At a Fordham University symposium, 
New York City, Prof. V. F. Hess, Nobel 1936 
Physics Prize Winner, said that, assuming the 
earth’s center is liquid and contains radio-active 
matter, the end) of the world could be brought 
about 2,000,000,000 years from now by liquefac- 
tion. Prof. Joseph Lynch, another physicist, said 

. evidence from thermodynamics, terrestrial mag- 

' netism and part of the evidence from seismology 

- jndicated that the earth had a solid core, which 

would offer escape by conduction for any radio- 
active heat generated within the core. 

“ 1i—In Copenhagen harbor an explosion on 

- the destroyer Goeteborg spread to the destroyers 

. Klas Horn and Klas Uggla, and all three went 
r to the bottom; 31 Swedish sailors were killed and 

> 12 were injured. 

—A strike of electrical workers gave Kansas City 
a four-hour blackout. 

_ —In Nanking, capital of the Japanese-sponsored 

* National Government of China, a bomb explosion 
at the tailway station killed eight persons and 
wounded 35: over 20 persons were killed by 

i mb explosions. Te 
Ss at is— The Court of Political Responsibilities in 

Be Seain passed a sentence of 15 years exile_and 

| nflicted heavy money fines on ex-Premier Juan 

Negrin and Luis Jiminez, ex-Vice President of 

“the Cortes. Both are fugitives, Negrin in Mexico, 
| sé@pt. 19—A ‘truck load of nitro-glycerin exploded 

_.* on the highway near Bradford, Pa. The truck 
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was destroyed and no trace of the driver was 
found. J.C. Martin, an oil operator, following 
the truck, was killed in the wreckage of his 
auto. The blast leveled trees on both sides ox 
the highway for 100 yards, and ripped a crater 
— deep and 25 feet long in the concrete 
Sept. 20—President Roosevelt signed at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., and thereby put into effect at 1:15 P, M. 
the biggest tax bill in the nation’s history, call- 
ing for new and higher levies all down the line 
as a means of raising $3,553,400,000, thus— 
Corporation income, including excess profits, 
$1,382,100,000; Individual income, $1,144,000,000; 
Capital stock tax, $22,300,000; Estates and gifts, 
$157,600,000; Excise and miscellaneous taxes, = 
$846,800,000; Total, $3,553,400,000, ; 
Sept. 21—Millions of Hindus flocked to the seaside 3 
and to sacred rivers and tanks throughout India x 
for the solar eclipse. They offered prayers, dis- AG 
tributed alms to the poor and bathed in the f 


holy waters. More than 500,000 from all parts , 
of a bathed in the sacred tanks at Kuruk- € 
shetra. . 
Sept. 23—Government troops took control of > 


Argentine air fields, including El Palomar, just im 

outside Buenos Aires; General Urquiza Urquiza 
airdrome in Parana; El Plumerillo in Mendoza, 
Coronel Pringles in Villa Mercedes, San Luis 
Province. The military ‘airplane factory at ° 
Cordoba also was under guard. of 

—In a rebuffed effort to lay their grievances per- 
sonally before President Camacho at his home j 
in a Mexico City suburb, nine labor union 
marchers were shot to death by soldiers. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor flew from the 
Bahamas to Miami, Fla. The Duke went to the 
University of Miami to visit R. A. F. cadets 
undergoing advanced flight training under. the 
direction of Pan American Airways instructors; 
on Sept. 25 they arrived by train in Washington, 
where cheering crowds followed them every- 
where. They made a brief call on the President 
and were guests—he of the National Press Club, 
she of the Women’s National Press Club. The 
couple went by train to Canada by way of 
Chicago, crossed the border on Sept. 28, at North 
Portal, Sask., thence to Aldesyde, whence they 
motored to the Duke’s ranch in Alberta. 

—In New York City, at Flushing Meadow Park, a 
6-ton black granite monument was unveiled; 50. 
feet below it lies buried the Time Capsule, a 
record of the World of Today to be uncovered 
and opened in the year 6939, in the World of 
Be ile The capsule was buried there Sept. 

agg. | . 

—The Rajah of Sarawak changed his government 
from an absolute to a constitutional monarchy. 

Sept. 24—The Supreme Soviet abolished the 
German Volga Republic, the inhabitants of 
which had been ordered to Siberia to prevent any 
subversive activity. The Soviet awarded 15 ad- - 
ministrative districts to the Saratov region and 
seven to the Stalingrad region. 

Sept. 25—In China, Japanese troops bombed 
Changsha, capital of Hunman Province, south ‘ 
of Hankow, and began ‘‘a battle of annihilation” 45 
against 300,000 troops defending the city. They \ 
claimed its capture Sept. 28. Parachute troops a 
were used. : yn 

—tThe freighter, Ethel Skakel (formerly the Libby fe 
(Maine) laden with steel rails for the Puerto 
Rico Naval base, sank in a storm; 20 lives lost. 

Sept. 26—At their convention in Lansing, Mich, , 
the State. County and Municipal Workers o: ¢ 
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America, C. I. O. union of civil service em- 
ployees, revised its constitution to establish 
machinery for’ strikes in- government depart- a 
ments and public and private hospitals. ¥ 
Sept. 27—The President of Ecuador, Carlos Arroyo ~ 
de Rio, announced in a letter to the Governors 4 
of all States that extraordinary powers had been ‘es 
conferred on him by Congress and the State 
_ Council. He declared he would not use them r 
unjustly nor despotically, but only to prevent a 
political use of the international situation to x 
undermine the government. : if 
—Mexico and Central America were swept by hur- 1 
ricanes and floods;-100 fishermen were drowned. " 
and much livestock destroyed. - ; 
Sept. 28—Miss Marion Miley, 27, golf player, was J 
shot to death by masked burglars, at the Country 
Club, Lexington, Ky., and her mother was bs 
fatally wounded. E ‘ 
Sept. 29—Special examiner, Judge Charles B. Sears, ; 
who heard the evidence in the Harry R. Bridges F 
ease at San Francisco, recommended in a report : 
to U. S. Attorney Generdl Biddle, that the West a 
Coast labor leader be deported, inasmuch as the — 
testimony indicated membership in and affiliation —. __ 
with the Communist party. The House of Repre~ iy 
sentatives, on Oct. 6, with less than 50 members 
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jtesent, voted to deport Bridges. The House, on 

i Sind pe 1940, voted Be ce se 42 to reals him, 
but the Senate pigeonho e measure. 

—Col. Sir John Laurie was elected Lord Mayor of 
London. He was an Alderman and Sheriff in the 
City of London Administration. He is a bachelor. 
His great uncle, Sir Peter Laurie, was Lord 

‘Mayor of London in 1831. : 
Sept. 30—Flooded rivers of southern New Mexico 
nundated widely ‘separated towns and cities 
tonight, causing heavy damage to crops. and 
highways before rolling into neighboring Arizona 
and Texas. 
: 1941—_GCTOBER 

Oct. 1—William C. Brooks, 49, a pioneer American 
air pilot, and Frank C. Burgess, geologist, of 
Utica, N. Y., were two of five persons killed in 

' ‘an Andes plane crash in Bolivia. 

+In Oita prefecture, Japan, 75 to 100 persons, 
mostly middle-school students, were drowned 
when a passenger train toppled from a bridge 
into a storm-swollen river. 


Oct; 2—The Massachuseits,Senate convicted State 
'Executive Councillor Daniel Coakley, 75, on mis- 
conduct and maladministration. He was ousted 
from office and barred for the future from “‘hold- 
ing any position of profit or honor or trust under 
this Commonwealth.’’ It was charged criminals 
obtained pardons through fraud. 


3 Oct. 5—The Chinese Central News Agency reported 


that Chinese forces had evacuated Chengchow, 
railway center in North Honan Province, after 
*fnflicting 5,000 casualties on the Japanese.”’ 
Oct. 6—Pamela Hollingsworth, 5, of Lowell, Mass., 
who had been wandering eight days in a White 
Mountain wilderness in New Hampshire, without 
‘food, was found by a CCC worker as she was 
trudging along Middle Sister Trail, about two 
miles from the White Ledge National Forest 
grove where she had disappeared on a family 
Picnic. Able to walk and talk, the little girl 
mumbled to her father through swollen lips: 
‘Daddy, I’ve been waiting for you.’’ Her toes 
had been frost bitten. Hundreds of persons had 
* taken part in the search. Her frosted feet kept 
her in the hospital until Oct. 27. 


' Federal Judge F. G. Caffey, in New York City, 


denied the request of the U. S. Government for 
an order dissolving the Aluminum Company of 
America. He ruled that the charges of monopoly 

- concerning the 12 branches of the company had 
not been proven, and that its dissofution would 
be “‘greatly contract -to public interest."’ 

—The new Prime Minister of Australia, John 
Curtin, set up a Laborite Cabinet. 

—George Hopkins, 30, a parachute jumper who 
had landed six ddys previously atop the 1,280-ft. 
volcanic spire near Endurance, Wyo., was rescued 
by mountain climbers who anchored ropes in 
rings in the sides of the peak. 

Oct. 9—The U. S. Supply Priorities and Allocation 

._ Board prohibited the start of any more non- 
essential public or private construction projects 
requiring ‘‘appreciable quantities of - critical 
materials.’* 

Oct. 11—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor were 
welcomed by thousands of persons when their 
Special train arrived in Baltimore, the native 
eity of the Duchess. More than 250,000 lined the 
streets two days later while the couple drove to 
the City Hall for an official welcome. 

Oct, 12—Four of eight buildings in Fall River, 
Mass., of the Firestone Rubber and Latex Co., 
were swept by fire. The loss of crude rubber 
Was estimated at 15,850 tons, and the total loss 
at $13,000,000. 

Oct. 13—An emergency bill to permit 3,000 to 5,000 


‘naturalized Americans residing abroad to retain | 


their citizenship was rushed to the White House 
in time to beat the deadline at midnight when 
provisions of the new nationality act went into 
effect which would have deprived them of their 
citizenship. 

Oct, 14—The 3,198 Danish steamship Bonita sank 
in one minute, after a collision with the 1,046- 
ton Swedish steamship Bojan off the southern tip 
of Sweden, and 21 of her crew were missing; 
four were rescued. 

—Argentina and the United States signed the first 
trade treaty between the two countries in almost 


@ century. 

Oct, 15—In the Federal Court in Philadelphia, the 
Government dismissed three indictments and two 
criminal information complaints against Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, a World War draft dodger 
who is serving a 742-year sentence at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Oct. 16—Ex-Premiers Edouard Daladier and Leon 
Blum and Generalissimo Maurice Gamelin, for- 
mer allied commander in chief, were sentenced 


| 
by Marshal Henri Petain to imprisonment in the 
fevers of Portalet, in the Pyrenees, until their” 
trial for their responsibility for France’s entrance > 
* into the war in 1939 and for her defeat. a 
Oct. 20—On the way home from their ranch: in» 
Western Canada the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor visited New York City. al 
Oct. 21—Mexico and Great Britain resumed diplo- 
matic relations broken in 1938 when the Cardenas 
Administration expropriated British oil properties 
in Mexico. , 
—A decree in Unoccupied France banished all 
automobiles made before 1925, under a penalty 
of a fine of 5,000 francs. . ; 
—The British Ministry of Agriculture made an 
error in announcing a plan to “‘improve a con- 
siderable area-of land in the neighborhood of 


negyli; = 
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bwllalanosylizogogoch.’’ , 


Oct. 22—In the British Columbia Provincial elec- 
tion the Liberals failed to keep their majority in 
the Legislature. é 

Oct. 23—Mrs. Florence Maybrick, 80, was found 

dead in bed in South Kent, Conn., where she 
had lived since 1920 under her maiden name of 
Florence Chandler. She was a native of Mobile, 
Ala., daughter of a banker. Her mother was ~ 
the former Carrie Holbrook of New York. When 
Florence was 18 her mother, who had become 
the Baroness de Roques, took her to England 
where she met James Maybrick, a Liverpool _ 
cotton broker. They were married next year. . 
After his death from arsenic, in 1889, his widow 

. Was convicted of his murder and was sentenced 
to be hangec. Public clamor on both sides of © 
the Atlantic led to a change of the sentence to — 
life imprisonment. She was released at the close 
of 16 years in ’a cell,. and she returned to the” 
United States, living outside Chicago, in Florida, 
and finally in South Eent. 

—Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes ended the 
gasoline curfew in the East. 

Oct. 24—The 1911 U. S.-Japan seal protection 
treaty expired. Japan gave as reason for abro- — 
gating the pact that damage had been inflicted | 
on the Japanese fishing industry by the increase | 
of fur seals. It is estimated that the seal herds: 
increased during the period of protection from 
ed 125,000 in 1911 to 2,300,000 at the present 

me. | 

—The Duke of Windsor inspected airplane equip- — 
ment defense shops at East Hartford, Conn. 4 

Oct. 25—An Army plane crashed in a fog against 
es in Suisum Valley, Cal.; five persons were 

i ¥ =| 

Oct. 26—Near Clanton, Ala., 15 persons were 
burned to death and eight others were injured ~ 
when a bus struck a bridge. . 

Oct. 27—An explosion in a coal mine near Norton- ~ 
ville, Ky., killed 15 workers. ' 

—Lieut. Commander William K. Vanderbilt, re- 
tired, presented to the Navy the yacht Alva, 


which has, 4,200 horsepower Diesel motors and 
has circled the globe three times. 
Oct. 28—In New Mexico five Army fliers. were 


killed in a crash 150 miles southeast of Albu-~ 5 | 
querane; two others died in a fall near Woodville, — 
a 


—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor lunched in — 
the White House, with the President, -and the 
latter’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. James Roosevelt, — 
who served as hostess for the First Lady, who } 
had left by plane an hour earlier to keep a | 
lecture engagement in Chicago. Before going | 
she and the Duchess met for the first time in 
ae White House and were together for half an | 

our. >. 

Oct. 29—The American Society. of, Composers, || 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP). signed a con- © 
tract lasting until Dec. 31, 1949, by which — 
1,250,000 tunes afe available to the National and 
Columbia Broadcasting Systems. t 

Oct. 30—A plane of Northwest Airlines, from Chi- © 
cago for Seattle, cracked up in ‘‘thick weather © 
with a freezing temperature,’’ about at Moor- 

, Minn., two miles from its next scheduled — 
stop, Fargo, N. D., just across the Red River. — 
Of the 15 persons aboard all were burned to ~ 
death except the pilot, Clarence Bates, of 
Minneapolis, who was thrown clear. There were — 
12 passengers and a crew of 3, including the 
co-pilot, and the stewardess. 5 

—A plane of American Airlines, from New York © 
for Chicago, fell in a field near Lawrence, 14 — 
miles west of St. Thomas, Ontario, soon after — 
10 P. M. None of the 20 persons aboard—17” 
passengers and crew of 3—survived the fiames. _ 
The pilot was David I. Cooper of Plandome, 
N. ¥. The stewardess, Miss Mary E. Blackley! 


{ 


The plane, the New Yorker, had left LaGuardia 

Field at 5:50 P. M. 

—A cadet of the Royal Air Force and an American 
fiying instructor were killed and another cadet 
seriously injured when two planes collided at the 
mu: Pal airport at Albany, Ga. 

—The Duke of Windsor lunched with Henry Ford 
and inspected automobile and defense plants in 

‘the Detroit area. 


tg 1941—NOVEMBER 

_ Nov. 1—The 950-foot span—Rainbow Bridge—was 

opened to traffic over the Niagara River below 

the Falls. The former one, built in 1898, was 

' destroyed by an ice jam in January, 1938. 

Nev. 3—Six Norwegians were executed bya 
German firing squad for “‘assisting enemies’ 
and the Norwegian fishing fleet of 70,000 vessels 
Was placed under State control, to prevent 
further escapes to Britain, dispatches said. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor left New 
York City by train. 

—H. C. Hopson, ex-head of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Utilities System, pleaded guilty in 
the U. S. Court, New York City, to cheating the 
Government of $1,885,405 in his 1929 income 
tax. -He was sentenced to two years in prison, 
to be served concurrently with a 5-year sentence 
for mail fraud which he began to serve on Jan. 
10 last at Lewisburg, Pa. 

Nov. 4—Mayor F. H. LaGuardia was re-elected for 
a third term as Mayor of New York City, on a 
four-ply ticket—Republican, Fusion, American 
Labor and United. His Democratic opponent 
was William O’Dwyer, District Attorney of 
Brooklyn Borough (Kings County). The official 
May was, LaGuardia, 1,186,291; O’Dwyer, 1,054,- 

Nov. 6—Milt Taylor, 47, a clown attached to the 
Ringling circus, died of arsenic poisoning in At- 
lanta, Ga. This was followed by the death of 11 
of the show's elephants from the same cause. 

—William Bioff and George E. Browne, leaders of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical State 
Employees, who, it was testified, had got $550,- 
000. or more from .motion picture concerns by 
Strike threats, were convicted in the U. 8S. 
Court in New York City, and were sentenced 
respectively to ten and eight years in prison and 
were fined $20,000. . 

—The eighth National Eucharistie Congress opened 
in Santiago, Chile. It closed 3 days later with a 
broadcast message from the Pope, who said he 
hoped for world peace and preservation of Chile’s 
religious faith against ‘‘false doctrines, im- 
morality, disbelief and reborn paganism.”’ 

Nov. 7—Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Petroleum Coordinator, was named Coordi- 
nator’ of Solid Fuels. 

Noy. 8—A woman was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent near Monterrey, Mexico, who was identified 
by her companion, Dr. Arthur F. Torrance, as 


» his bride. She was the bed Py ee a 
Loveland. She was, marrie o Torrance on 
Oct. 18, in Williamsburg, Ky. She had died 


* from a ese noun it was alleged, when the car 
in a ditch. 
pig in half-ton cylinder head blown from a 
passing freight locomotive into the path of the 
Pennsylvanian, a Chicage-New York express, at 
Dunkirk, Ohio, wrecked tne forward part of the 
latter train, killing 12 and injuring more than 
mT vIn Chile, President Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
re a n e, . 
NG and sick, turned the (Popular Front) govern- 
ment over to Vice President Geronimo Mendez, 
leader of the Radical party. He died two weeks 
: later. : 
ia —Voters in the Philippines reelected Presi- 
eet Manuel Quezon and Vice President Sergio 
\. Nov. 12—Executives of the “big five’ railroad 
~union brotherhoods met in Chicago and fixed a 
strike deadline for 6 A.M. Dec. 7, to enforce 
demands for a 30 per cent wage inctease. The 
’ strike would be effected in three consecutive 
days, Dec. 7, 8 and 9, unless the White House 
intervenes. 
vA} §, a police ‘‘guest’? under guard in the 
r Hote ree oe Coney Island, New York City, 
fell, broke his back and died when his bed- 
sheet-radio lead-in wire, down which he was 
“trying to escape, broke. Reles had been held in 
the hotel as a Witness in District Attorney Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer’s campaign against murder, Inc. 
Nov. 13—In Chicago, 14 unions of non -ORera ne. 
/ émployees, representing 900,000 workers in the 
- yailroad industry, eae statement: re- 
é ! recommenda 
4 Bere iene enes Board for settlement of their 
“wage dispute with the rai! lines. 
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—H. W. Lord, 67, died in Springfield, Mass. He 
Slumbered from Oct. 26, 1926, to one day in 1930; 
and in three months slept again, until Marth, 
1936, but Soon relapsed. 

Nov. 14—The Los Angeles area was shaken by 
earthquakes which mostly centered in suburban 
Torrance and Gardena. Property damage was put 


at $1,000,00. Reinforeed concrete buildings 
erected since the 1933 quake appeared un- 
damaged. 


Nov. 18—Fire destroyed one of the dormitory build- 
ings of the Brunswick Home, a private hospital 
os dabei L. I., N. ¥Y.; seven inmates were 


—In Colombia, a landslide destroyed the village 
of Mongua, killing 100 persons. E 
Noy. 19—The Workers Alliance, a national organi- 
zation engaged in unemployment relief, with 
headquarters in New York City, has been dis- 
solved, it was officially announced. It has had 

200 branches in 25 states. 

—The United States agreed with Mexico to sta- 
bilize the peso, buy fixed amounts of silver and 
finance road building. Mexico agreed to pay 
$37,000,000 over a period of 14 years to settle ail 
agrarian and ‘‘general’’ claims of American 
nationals, to make a trade agreement and to at- 
tempt to negotiate a settlement, of the petroleum 
expropriation controversy. 


—Snapping of a coupling between two cars of a 


96-car freight train in the 7,000-foot long Hasson 

el of the Southern Pacific, 39 miles north 
of Los Angeles, caused a fire in the locomotive: 
five of the crew and cattle in cars were killed 
by fumes or flames. 

Nov. 21—In San Quentin, Calif., prison, Mrs, Ethel 
Leta Juanita Spinelli, 52, known as “The 
Duchess,”’ died in the lethal gas chamber, the 
first woman to pay the legal death penalty in 
California. She was put to death for her part 
in the slaying of a member of her own gang. 

—The United States discharged the Grand River 
Authority, a State agency, which has had charge 
of the $25,000,000 Grand River power project in 
Oklahoma, and put a Federal official in control. 
it aims to end difficulties which have beset the 
work since it was started, technically under con- 
trol of Oklahoma but financed wholly by Federal 
loans and grants. 

—Warren Davis, of Philadelphia, a retired judge 
of the U. S. Circuit: Court of Appeals, resigned. 
The indictment against him was dismissed. He 
was tried twice on conspiracy charges in con- 
nection with the bankruptcy proceedings of Wil- 
liam Fox, the motion picture producer. In both 
cases the jury disagreed. 

Nov. 23—Numerous arrests were made in Panama 
by the Government in order to halt a plot to put 
Anibal Rios, Third Vice President and former 
ane to Peru,,in the Presidency, it was de- 
clared. « ‘ 

Noy. 24—The U. S. Supreme Court unanimously 
barred, as unconstitutional, the California Anti- 
Migrant (Okie) Law, used sometimes during dust 
storm years, to check the increasing influx of 
homeless farmers and other workers into that 
State. The statute was rejected on several 
grounds, among them that the right to move 
freely from State to State was a right of national 
citizenship protected by the 14th Amendment. 

—Lisbon, Madeira and Azores, were shaken by an 
earthquake, at 12:20 P. M., E.S.T. 

Nov. 27—Derailment of two southbound passenger 
trains of the Atlantic Coast Line, one near 
Hortense, Ga., the other near Dover, Fla, 
resulted in the death of one passenger and 
injuries fo over 20 others. 

—The U. S. Senate ratified a treaty with Canada 
allowing diversion from the Niagara River of 
additional, water for power purposes. The treaty 
was revised by the Foreign Relations Committee 
to make it clear Ahat it did not grant authority 
for_ development of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Under the agreement, the United States could 
divert an additional 7,500 cubic feet of water a 
second and Canada an additional 6,000 cubic 
feet. The water would be taken out of the 
river above the falls. 

Noy. 30—Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, Emanuel 
(Mendy) Weis and Louis Capone, were con- 
victed by a jury in Brooklyn, N, Y¥., of murder 
in the first degree and sentenced to death in 
the electric chair. 

—Richard Krebs, who writes under the name of 
Jan Valtin, was pardoned by Governor C. L. 
Olson of California, having been on parole since 
1929 after serving thrée years of a 10-year prison 


_ sentence imposed in 1926 when he pleaded guilty _ 


to a charge of assault with a deadly weapon 
upon a merchant. d 
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Death Roll of 1941 


Abell, W. W. (69), newspaper owner; Baltimore, 
Md.,, Jan. 20 


Adams, Dr. J. H. (74), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb 

Aked, Rey. C. F. (16) a Baptist leader; Los An- 
geles, Calif., Aug. 12, 

Aldrich, C. H., 
that city, Dec. 26, 1940, 

Sere ae Maj. Gen. Robert (77), New York City, 


oil-cracking inventor; 


director Amer. Acad. in Rome; in 


Aug 
BO uEO NS XIII (54), ex-King of Spain; Rome, 
Andersen, H. C. (68), sculptor, plamner of a 
“Universal Sys ; Rome, Dec. 19, 1940. 
Anderson, H. (6), newspaperman; New York 
City, Dec. 28, ‘1940 
Anderson, ’ (86), art dealer; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 11. 


Anderson, Sherwood (64),° fiction; Colon, C. Z., 
March 8. 
Annenberg, Max (66), 


newspaper circulation pro- 
moter; Phoenix, Ariz., 


Feb. 7. 
- Argento, Valentino (45), fencer; Philadelphia, Pa., 


Sept. 
Riesteton) F. M. (65), painter, etcher; New York 
City, Sept. 21. 


es a V. (77), plant expert; New York City, 


Mare: 

d’Arsonval, Prof. J. A. (89), electrotherapy dis- 
coverer; ‘in France, Dec. 31, 1940. 

Ascenzi, “Sante (92), last ‘‘Huntsman’’ of the 
former Papal Army; Rome, Jan. 13 

Ashley, C. S. aGOP “perpetual” Mayor (a7 terms), 
New Bedfo Mass., Feb. 6. 

stro Le Vv; (55), mewspaperman; Rochester, 


ov. 
Be ckiana, Pica &, C. G. Eden) (46), war aviator; 


London, April 1 
renee a (55), Sain playwright; in England, 
are. 
Austin, Lord vies 
Eng land, May 
Ayres, Agnes Gey vac; Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 


5, 194 
Baca, Flor (72), 
May 19. 


Bada, Angelo (65), opera singer; in Italy, March 24. 

Baden-Powell, Lord Robert (83), soldier, Boy Scout 
promoter; in Nyeri, Africa, Jan 8. 

Baer, wi . (81), East Orange, N. J., 


Sept. 21. 

Baez, Cedilio (79), ex-Pres. of Paraguay, jurist; 
Ascuncion June 18. 

Bagby, A. “ BD) 
er. York City, F 26. 

aC REE Re (79), Eprapion golfer; 


Banting, Sir F. G. (49), co-discoverer of insulin; 
in Newfoundland plane crash, Feb. 


automobile manufacturer; in 


Peruvian painter; near Paris, 


painter; 


pianist, concert manager; 


in Wales, Dec. 


Barbanell, Solon (81), Brooklyn newspaper editor; 


Hempstead, a OR Nov. 29 


Barbour, Miss Anna -Mary, novelist; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 10. 
Barclay, lawyer; Versailles, 


Sir Thomas (87), 

France, Jan. 18. 

Barnard, Emile (73), painter; Paris, April 19. 

Barnes, Mrs. W. S. (Hattie teh (80), opera 
singer; yas York City, April 18. 

Jr. (77), Snaucier, lawyer; Louisville, 
Ky., March 4. 

Barrett, Mrs, Loucia Longfellow (81), niece of the 
poet; Portland, Me., Dec. 17, 1 

Barringer, B. (83), educator; Charlottesville, 


Beard, °D. oe hee Boy Scout leader; Suffern, 
N. ¥., dune 1 
Beavers, Lt. Col. George (56), Albermarle, N. C., 


Nov. 22. 

wre Alex (54), head of Scotland Yard; London, 
uly 5. 

Bell, Rear Admiral Hemphill (68), Chevy Chase, 
Ma., Nov. 11. 


Vv. 

Bell, Irene Perry Ge Perry) (75), actress; New 
York City, Seah 

Bellinger, F. C rcehie ‘New York lawyer; Brewster, 
N. Y., Sept. 9. 


Benedict, Mrs. J. H. (Mme, Billoni) ee, Hieroresa 
opera singer New York City, Apri 

Benjamin, E, (79), executive en te Hirsch 
Fund; New York City, June 21. 

Bets, a electro-physicist; Schenectady, 

Berg, Prof, Bnd Rev. I. H. (63), of New York City; 
ao een caer N. v., Aug. 29. 

V. 2). ijawyer ex-college athlete; 

Bee aelphis, Pa, y 8. 

Borer: oo Lillie: (ay. singer; New York City, 
uly 


Bole, B 


pete ° Henri (81), near Paris, 

an 

Bernecker, Lieut. Gen. Erick; in Germany Oct. 28. 

Berry, Brig. Gen. C. W., ex-New York City con- 
troller; Charlottesville, Va., April 30. 

Besson, P. H. (“Incredible ” Philibert”), ex- 
member of ae of Deputies in Riom prison, 
France, March 1 

ert William (60), 


philosopher; 


steel executive; Pittsburgh, 


Bibesco,, Prince George (60), aviator; Bucharest © 

uly 

Bickel, G. L. (78), actor; Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 5. 


Bijay Chand Mahtab (60), Hindu Prince of Bengal; 
Bombay, Aug. 29. 
Birkhead, Miss May (55), newspaper woman; New 
York City, Oct. 27. 
Birch, Stephen Ga) 
City, Dec. 30, 1946 
Bissell, R. M. (79), Hartford insurance executive; 
Farmington, Conn., July 18. 

Blackton, J. S. (66), painter, film producer; Holly- 
wood, cali, Aug. 13. 

Block, Paul (63), newspaper publisher; New York 
City, June 22. 

Blumenthal, George (83), president Met. Museum 
of Art banker; New York City, June 26. 

Blumenthal, Hart (81), 
oe eh Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3. 

. (68), newspaper owner: Cleveland, O., 


ov at 
Bolles, Stephen (75), 
paperman; Washington, July 8. 


copper producer; New York 


Bond, ee (53), insurance executive; Baltimore, 
-, Nov. ? 
Borglum, Gutzon (69), sculptor; hi 
March 6. { é Cea 
Borislavsky, Col. Michael, paesian torpedo ni- 


ventor; New York City, Feb. 


Bosley, Mrs. E. C. (Elizabeth aromas (45), race 


horse trainer; near Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9, 
Bostick, C. J. (78), newsaperman; 
Botte & *O. G. (60) ifle t: 
ottge rifle trapsho' - 

aot is see pshot champion; Fair. 
Bouck, Chief Funtins F. E. 

Nov. 24. 


1940. 


(68), Denver, Col., 


Bouton, A. L. (69), New York educator; Pasadena, | 


Calif., April 18 


Bowers, L. M. (94), business aide of the late John — 


D. Rockefeller; Binghamton, Noa Sz 
Bowes-Lyon, Lady Maude (71), 
Elizabeth, Worcester, England, March 
Bradshaw, Mrs. 


(59), actress; New York City, May 25. 


June 2 


Bragahza, Princess (Venada Stoody); Tampa, Fla., _ 


Jan. 


Braisted. Rear Admiral W. C. (77), West Chester, : 


Pa., Jan 


Branson, Leon (22), lawyer, ORT leader; Marseille, ; 


serene March (i), 

randeis, L. D. (84), ex-Associate J 

aes Court; Washington, D.C. Ont 's bs ket 

Breckenridge, Dr. S. D. (59). 
champion; aa ae Ky., 


Sa: J. dD. (81), Mec “Bniladensaia, Pa., 
ee F. CON power executive; New Rochelle, 
ch 
Brewster, Benj amin 80), EB 
hee Ps a fy (80), Episcopal bishop; Port- 
Brewster, Rev. co B. (92), retired Protestant 


Episcopal peers Hartford, Conn., A 
Bridges, tae t (83), author; Reslaanire Pa., 


Sep 

meas are. etme (99), last of Utah ro 

piel gals kate City, Ural, ur ia 
observer; a Obeid, April 20. 


Brown, e (79), jurist; Baltimore, Md., N 
Brush Aes ark .'(85), painter; Hanover, No x, 


Brusie ours (68), harness horse ow 
Mass., June 16. ner; Boston, 


Boyan, W.G (63), Greenwich Vill 
New York City, Maren by en ee 


Bryson, Brig. Gen. J. (65), Chief of Staff, 
UE 8; eo World Awan ‘San Antonio, er 


(60) present American Pe’ 
Teetitute: Ardsley, ept. 28. ea 


Byram, H. B.. (5), eae ageatives Fairfield, Conn., 
Noy, 11, 


Nov. 
Byles, A 


collector of Lincolniana, 


New Orleans, \ 


aunt ry Queen 
Kenneth (Jeannette “Despeen ‘i 


Gay s. feoaine : 


Wis. Congressman, news- | 


ee ee 
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ek, Dudley a ninnet Fairfield, Conn., Jan. 13. 
“Buckner, E. (63), lawyer; New York City, 


“March 11. 
educator; Lincoln, Neb., 
June 28. 


RBurnett, E. A. €%5), 
- Burns, Ww. H. (76), rail executive; Chicago, Il., 
'. May 20. 
_ Burr, Mrs. C,H. (Anna Fyn Brown), novelist; 
ae heed aden a a Ste 
enry (Harr cClaske 59), bal singer; 
| Chicago, Til., April 6 ‘ pi : 
* Burrett, Dr. G. A. (62), hospital executive; New 
York City, March 3 
Burton Mrs. F. H. (Go), a A. R. life director; 
Brooklyn, N..Y., Aug. 
‘Bush, Prof. W. T. (74) phildadahy)- 
City, Feb. 10. 
‘Byron, W. D. (45),. Md. Congressman, leather 
merchant; in air crash near Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 27. 
Cadman, Lord John (63), petroleum owner; in 
England, May 31. 
Cameron, Hugh (62), actor; New York City, Nov. 


New York 


, Campbell, Ps Ee 039)... exe -Congressman 1h 
Kansas, ‘lawyer; Washington, D. C., May 26. 
Campinchi, Cesar (58), ex-Minister of Navy, 

_ _ France; Marseille, Feb. 23. 
Candler, Rev. W. A. (84), Methodist bishop; 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 25. 


Cannon, Miss Annie J. (77), 
bridge, aes -, April 13 
Carey, C. (84), jurist; “Portland, Ore., Aug. 28. 
Carle, Richasa (69), actor; Hollywood, Calif., 
June 28, 
Carnegie, C. N., 10th Earl of Po ot (87), 
y quarian; in Scotland, Noy. 10. 
' Carney, James (83), veteran take: knuckle boxer; 
-. London, Sept: 10. 
5 eta Sir Emsley (74), newspaper editor; London, 
uly 31. 
Carrigan, T. J. (55), actor; Lapeer, Mich, Oct. 2. 
Carson, F. W. (60), New York newspaperman; 
: Tucson, Ariz., March 19. 
ence sir Gordon (88), racetrack executive; Ascot, 


_ Cartier, Jacques (55), Fa Ae in France, Sept. 10. 
Cauldwell, L. G. (79), American painter; Paris, 


pril 9. 
“ceeh a (60), actor; Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 

13, 1940 
Cerda, P. A. (62), President of Chile, vineyard 
owner; onage, Nov. 25. 
‘Chaffee, Maj. Gen. A. R. (56); 


Aug. 22. 
Mehamberiain, Mrs. Austin (Ivy Dundas) (65); Lon- 


astronomer; Cam- 


ant- 


Boston, Mass., 


Feb. 
£ Eecrbeciin. Col. H. B. Ca), _ Chicago anti-crime 
4 der; aye 
“onus Cc. E. G8),. Phdeetater, New York City, 
5. 
Benenis. Dr. C. V. (85), public health expert; 
Province, R. I., Jan. 31. 


Bichevrolet, Bowls’ (a2 $a). auto racer and inventor; 
Mic 
eee naa), -h horse trainer; Iowa City, Ia., 


S. 

¢ es. C. (56), Canadian eee to U. S., 
rm e lawyers ‘Kew York City, April 8 
_ Clarke, C (88), associate of Edison in electric 
lighting; Neston, Mass., 
Claussen, Mme. Julia (62), opera singer; Stock- 

holm, May 1. 
Miss “Tgura, @2), 
a une 
Moiacain. D. fie eri executive Civil Liberties 
J 


equal Suffrage pioneer; 


' Clay, 
] 


n Sere Aug. 30. 
ey “John o singer; in England, Aug. 16. 
Cochran, , (17), newspaperman; Toledo, O., 


iss nae ai Socialist, lawyer; New York City, 
No 
> +. 73), first City Controller of Greater 
‘otal BB. ae N. Y., June 12, 
Colgate, muceelt 68), gene: "manufacturer; West 
J apouly, 
f) poling, “k- B. (43), ~w. S. aviator, wer corre- 


Collison, wilson, (47), 


caw Ww. Py railway batletce race horse owner; 
Porimeres: A (51), ex-U. S. yo et Park di- 
Regdon. Washinton ! Ghicado, i Til. ae 2: 

4 don, Kate, singe: ea. ae ee 


ore | Rear Admiral H. 


12. 
74), actor; Portland, Me., Jan. 15. 
ae See eT eahe valnker; New. Zork ony 
‘ 


ae L. J. (46), Mass. Congressman; -Wash- 
gton, D. C., Oct. 19. 


Connors, J. H. le race track owner; Chestnut. 


Hill, Mass., July 1 


Conquest, Miss Joan (58), novelist; 
Oct. 23. 


Content, Harry (80), stock broker; New York City, 
Aug. i4. 


Cook, C. E. (71), New York City, 
June 8. 


fete Rudolph (81), actor, dramatist; London, 


in England, 


playwright; 


Couch, ii. Cc. (63), industrialist; 

‘ a diy aa ia Hot Springs, 
oursen L. (63), yachtsman; N 
Noe Jude ao. ew Rochelle, 


Courtney, Fay (Mrs. R. 
New York City, Feb. 


Cowan, H. : (78), ge Princeton football star; 
Stamford, N. Y., Oct. 


Cowdin, J. E. (82), polo Fate silk dealer; New 
York City, Jan. 7. 
in England, 


a Joseph (73), 
papaid 2 C. (62), naval architect; Newark, N. J., 


Te MacNicol) (45), actress; 


American actor; 


Crawford, eas (52), theatrical producer; Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 

Creelman, Sacer: scenario writer; New York City, 
e 

Crosland, Rev. E. Z gf Moravian bishop; Lan- 
caster, Pa., Dec. 

Csaky, Count Stephen Se 


Hungarian Foreign 
Minister; Budapest, Jan. 


Cubberley, Prof. E. P. (73), paucheiee college Ris r 
14 1 


factor; San Francisco, »Calif., Sept. 
crag = A. Sr. (81), meat packer; Shicdso: M., 


Cummings, W. ane (60), New York lawyer; Bozeman, : 


Mont., July 2 

Cummins, E. W. (198), 
lumbus, O., Feb. 

Cunningham, Jack 9), scenario writer and pro- 
ducer; Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 4. 

Curran, Mrs. Hugh G. (Pearl See (65). 
song writer; New Rochelle, N. Y., Apr 

Curry, Duncan en, néwspaperman; teh aan 
Calif., Sie a at; 

Curtin, . (62), lawyer; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 


Cushing, & C. (62), playwright; Boston, Mass., 

arc. 

Daingerfield, Algernon 72), fee Club executive; 
Garden City, N. Y., Jun 

Daly, Mrs. Marcus (88), ied mine owner widow: 
in Montana, July 13. 

Daly, Rey. T: A. (77), Pirst (Paulist), consultor; 
New York City, Jan. 8. 

Danforth (Daniels) William (73), 
Skaneateles, N. Y., April 16. 

Darrell, E. F. (78), British- American business 
leader; ew Pigs City, Jan. 22. 

Daugherty, H Pita ), ex-U. S. Attorney General; 
Columbus, on Oct. 12. 

Davaz, Suad (63), Turkish Ambassador: Teheran, 
Aug. 


Civil War veteran; Co- 


“opera singer* 


age Prof. Eugene (e4), 
pert; in Michigan, March 
Davenport, Dr. William (ia), 
laureate; Philadelphia, Pa., May 
Davies, sir Walford (11), Master of the King’s 
Music; London, March 11. 
Davis, Gherardi (82), yachtsman, 
York ere March 9, 


Tennessee poet 


lawyer; New 


Davis, (52), munitions dealer; Houston, 
Tex., Aug. 1. 

Davis, W. W. (79), Christian Science executive; 
Boston, Mass., Sep 


deChaignon, Pierre “G9, “heraldry expert; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Feb. 


Derrick, W. R. (83), paistees Red Hook, N. .Y., 
J 9. 
Devaney, J. P. (58), jurist; Milwaukee, Wis., 


Sept. 
Dew, Earl, jockey champion of 1940; near San 
Diego, Calif., F 2. 
Dial, N. 


tor from S. C.; Washington, D. Feb, 11, 1940. 


Dinsmoor, Miss ‘Alice (81), oldest ae be. graduate; : 


neck, N. J., June 15 

Dinamore. Rev., ee Ehot C. A. (80), author; New 
Haven, Conn., Aug 

Dolly, Jennie (Janszieka Deutsch, Mrs. Irving 
Netcher) (48), dancer; Hollywood, Calif., June 1. 

Douglas, W. (68), ex- Governor Canal Zone, 
bridge A Eee New York City, July 2. 

Dox; Miss Virginia (89), first woman _. teacher 


(1885) on = Indian reservation; Hartford, 
Feb. 
pikes dW (éé), automobile manufacturer, ex- 


Fae stait & Secretary of Commerce; near Pontiac, ba 


Mich., Nov. 27. 


Illinois farm ex- 


B. (78), lawyer, Anancler, ex-U. S. Sena-_ 


eh ee a ae 


ee 


at es 


oe 


ee Ae) 


Saese | 


: Eaton, sae 


_ Elting, Philip (77), 


' Endicott, aay (98), 


Jan. 6. 
. Feder,. Gottfried (58), 
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Driesch, Prof. H. A. D. (%3), biologist; Leipzig, | Flynn, ue peace Bronx Dem. leader; New. York 
April 17. City, Ni 7 a 


Driscoll, J. L. (103), oldest Free Mason in New 
York state; Catskill, N. Y¥., Jan. 2. 

Driscoll, M..P. (52), champion nefdee runner; 
New York City, March 21. 

Drury, John (70), actor; Cincinnati, On, Oct. 12, 

Duffield, Rev. pionent (86)," Presbyterian; New 
York ‘City, Jan. 

phoeais Ww. J. fo: illustrator; New York City, 
April 11. 

Dungan, ned Admiral P. B. (64); 
Calif., 26. 

Dunne, F. On. (78), San Francisco jurist; 
Anzelmo, Calif. June 17. 

dePont, Maurice (75), capitalist; New York City, 
May 


31. 

Dupuy, WwW. A. (65), newspaperman;: Ft. Collins, 
Colo,, Aug. 11. 

cphy tot Donald (53), financier; New York City, 


Aug. 11. 

D’Vys, G. W. (81), claimed to be author of “Casey 
at the Bat’’; Northampton, Mass., May 30. 
Dwight, B. H. (68), Aaa executive; New York 

City (Forest Hills), Sept. 
Dyer, F..L. (70) inventor; Ventnor, N .J., June 4. 
ey, newspaperman; Washington, 


Jan. 27. 

wdeistein: M. “ML (53), New York City Congressman, 
lenses, Si tes ee D. C., June 4. 

Eddy, F. (88), New soe City newspaperman; 
Nontcket, Mass., July 2 

Eilers, Karl (75), copper mine owner, New York 
City’ hospital executive: Sea Cliff, N. Y., Aug. 18. 

Ellis, Carleton (64), holder of several hundred 
atents; Miami, Fla., Jan. 13. 

banker, 


San Diego, 


San 


ex-New York Port 
July 20. 
New York City, 


collector; Kingston ; 
Eltinge, Julian Gi. ‘sate 
March 7. » 
eee V. L. (78), inventor; Philadelphia, Pa., 
ay 
Emmerson, L. e oN ex-Governor, banker; Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., 
rail executive; Beverly, 
Mass., 253 
Endor, onick (Charles Knapton, Jr.) (47), enter- 
tainer; Miami, Fla., Sept. 1. 


_ Endres, Mrs. Emma (104), newspaperwoman; Oak- 


land, Calif., June 23 


Ensign,, J. R. (73), fuse maker; Simsbury, Conn., 

Erroll, Earl of (39), Lord High Constable of Scot- 
and; eee Kenya, an. 23. 

Esch, John J (80), ex-Congressman; La Crosse, 
is., April 27. 

Escoffier, Paul; actor; Paris, July 3 

Essex, Violet (Mrs. Cc. L. Tucker) Stas), actress; 
everly Hills, Calif., Jan. 31. 

Evans, Pepe drama promoter; Denver, Colo., 
an. 6. 

hol oe Gen. F. E. (65); Pearl Harbor, 

f ov. 25. 

Everitt, G. B. (56), banker; Chicago, Ill., Aug. 2. 

Eves, G. (65), painter; in England, June 14. 


Fagnani, Rey. L. P. (86), American Biblical 
scholar; in’ France, Nov. 25, 1940. 


‘ Fairbrother, Miss Sydney (68), actress; in England, 


maven et, ahs ae si); prison reformer; East 


Fauth: Teeelipo” Gis): astronomer; near Munich, 
a founder of the Nazi 
(National Socialist) Party: Munich, Sept. 24. 
eee ie (74), actor; Los Angeles, Calif., 


Ju. 

ring, Stanley Senta Agnew) (57), actor; Holly- 
wood, Calif., 1 23: 

Finley, Ghats (is), 

eve March 1 

(6), in vrasteate archaeologist; Jeru- 


Si fig i ata a Williams- 


m, uly 9 
Fisher, FJ, 
Detroit, me , duly 1 
Fisher, H. F. (63), Be -Tennessee Congressman; 
New York City, June 16. 
Fitzgerald, ag actress; in England, May 10. 
Perens, . S.’ (44), novelist; Hollywood, Calif., 


21, 
Fibgibbons, John (73), Oswego, N. Y., labor leader, 
ex- “Mayor, ex- Congressman; Buffalo, N. Y., 


Aug 

Flint, “Seth (93), sounded the bugle call at Ap- 
pomattox, Va., that marked end of the Civil 

_ War; Worcester, N. Y., March 18. 

Flowers, W.. _ Ww. (66), tobacco manufacturer; Dur- 

m 

Flynn, J. te i. tis), magistrate; New York City 

eG 26. 


63), Sebi body manufacturer; 


Ford, "col. G: M. (70), educator; Huntington, W 
Va.; Aw rs 


ue i 

Ford, Mrs aa Chapman) (sD, actress; 
Rutherford, oe 

sgh os John (is), ‘New York City jurist; Kent Cliffs, | 

July 25 } 

yond, W. ve (83), author; at sea, March 7. 

Foster, (78), baseball executive; Washington, - 
D. C., ge pt. 29. 

Foster, Prof. R. C. (46), mec Alabama Uni- ~ 
versity; Tuscaloosa, Ala., Noy. 19. ; 

Fores P. V. (50), rose grower; Cape Vincent, — 
N.. ¥., ‘Aug. 17: 

Fougner, eo S. (57), New York jnewspaperman, 
wine expert; Washington, D. C., Apr: , 

Franko, Jeannie, Mrs. Huge Kraemer (85), violin- 
ist; New York City, Dec. 3,”1940. 

Frazer, Sir J. B. (87), anthropologist; Cambridge, 
England, May 7. 

ee Sr. (78), New York banker; Chester, 

; Nov. 15 

Frew, W. E. (76), “panker; New York City, May 19. 

Frohman, Daniel (89), theatrical producer; New ; 
York City, Dec. 26, 194 

Frost, R. J. (70), educator: New York City, Nov. 12. 

Fumes, Resp (76), painter; = Vancouver, B. C., 
an 

Furman, Bes H. (72), jurist; Patchogue, N. Y., | 
March 2 . 

Furnas, Charids (61), first passanger in an airplane ~ 
(Wright brothers); Dayton, O., Oct. 15.  Y 

Galatzine, Princess Aimee Crocker (78); New York © 
City, Feb. 17. 

Gallagher, L. L. (58), theater executive; New York 
City (Elmhurst), July 6. 

Gantert, Mrs. Emil (Helen Cummings) (100); 
Newark, N. ie. ept. 2. 

Gardiner, Rev. M. (71), P. E. Suffragan Bishop 
of Liberia, a Gees tribesman; Cape Palmas, 
West Africa, April 3. 

Geer, Alpheus (78), founder Stillman Movement; 
New York City, Aug. 11. \ 

Gehrig, Lou (37), ex-Captain and Ist baseman of 
New York Yankees baseball team; New York | 
City, June 2. A 

eee tae Gen. R. N. (86); San Francisco, Calif., 


pri a 

Geyer, L. E. (53), cabierals Congressman; Wash- © 
ington, D. C., 

Gherardi, Bunesott: (68), American electric en-~ 
gineer; in Canada, Aug. 14. 

Gibb, Mrs. Walter (Florence Swan) 6), merchant, ° 
social leader; Brooklyn, -, Ma 


3 ay 17. 
ye i au eats tennis executive; Philadelphia, — 
‘a. 


‘ Mar 
Gibbs, ne. Gb. actor; New York City (Clifton, — 
‘eb 3 

Gillett, Maj. co R. H. (New York ‘National 
Guard) (63), lawyer; New Lebanon Center, N. Y., 
an | 

Girard, Bob (R. C. Garrod) (53), minstrel; Phila- Wy 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 5. 

Girard, Mrs.’ Edward (Jessie Gardner) (68), 
actress; Bay Shore, N. Y., Jan. 

Glover, Prof. J. W. (72), machen Ann — 
Arbor, Mich., July 15. 7 

Gluchowski, Kaziemierz (56), Buffalo Polish news- 
paper owner; Windsor, Ont., Sept. 15. 

Goelet, R. W. PRE realty owner, financier; New 
York City, May 2. 

Goldblatt, Moses G2), Cin- 


race horse trainer; 


subi ate 


cinnati, O., Oct. 

Goldmark, Henry (83), bridge builder; Nyack, — 
N; Y¥., Jan. 15. 

Goldmark, Miss Susan (78), poet; New York City, 
ep 


ected oo ha A: J. (72), horse trainer; Brooklyn, — 


Goodman, Joseph (65), a9 Supply Co: EE 
sioner; New York City, y 9. au Bey: 


Goodrich, A. F. (63), pisyriant. New York ote 
une . 
Rerdon H. (56), actor;"Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 


ha eseae James (70), Hollywood, Calif. 4 
ay 12. 
Grady, J. H. (70), actor; Lynn, Mass., Feb. 17. 


Graffin, Rev. S. W. (171), Methodist leader; ‘ 
Greenwich, Conn., March 20 DS 


Graham, ex-Gov. H. F. (79), lawyer; Craftsbury 
Vt., Nov. 23. - 
G. (68), ee Ree ‘tossil-mammals 


- ee ae ee ne Sk ea 


actor; 


Granger, W. 
Rte Lusk, mon ie : 
Grant, Mrs. E. J. (Jeannie Daile 
club woman; Brooklyn, N. Y. pana POusinecs 
Graser, E. Ww. (Lone Ranger). rap aa actor, 
lawyer; Farmington, Mich., April 8. 


aig 


prot. Ww. g (52), mathematician; Bel- 


: er viee ‘president now York State 


ne on of L Alba March 19. 
(a) actor; Pirate Neck, N.S; 


ais, gots (58), American afchitect; Ash- 
s We he (1), Sate insutance expert; Montclair, 
ty, Dr. Mera S. (64), - 
Si HY: Nor. (64), psychiatrist; Tucka 
ee € oo (54), ‘lyric. writer; 
Grief, Rev. J. N. (86), egret Am 
"Play; ee aoe ‘ J., June 8. ae 
em: uglas (53), Red Cross ' 
_ Chevy Chase, Md., April 24. Nab 
Grieumard, Miss Emilie (77), descendant of Louis 
XVI of France; Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 4, 1940. 
Se april a Robert (91), inventor; Englewood, N. J., 
Grindell-Matthews (61), a ‘‘death ray’’ inventor; 
in Wales, Sept. 
ae 
dale, N. 
Grossman, eles (42), actress; 


/| May 29. 

Wiierin. Eddie (80), convict who rg from 

| Devil’s Island; in England, Dec. 

ecorre Simon (73), ex-U. S. Rennie from 
» Colorado, financier, copper mi manufacturer, bene- 
factor; New York City, 

Sacenticina, Ng (72), asatatini: New York 

|. City, June 2 

'Gydeson, Mrs. Tyaia yen; Civil War veteran; Mt. 

“Holly, N. J., Sept. 

‘Hackett, Col. H. B. “Gi, architect, college football 

|| referee; Chicago, Sept. 8. 

‘Hading, Jane (Jeanen A. Trefouet) (81), actress; 

in France, Feb. 18. 

Hall, Rev. F. O. (81), Universalist; New York 

City, Oct. 18. 

Pe: G. GC. (53), newspaper crusader against the 
Ku Klux yiclani Montgomery, Ala., 9. 
Hamilton, W Co, baseball Biren Bis “Worcester, 

re Mass., 5, 

eS *Mrs. Poo *Gt00); Holland, Mich., Jan. 4. 
go (71), newspaperman; near Piattsburg, 
Ne S., 


prt 18” 
‘Hareourt, B. &. (59), jurist; New York City, Dec. 


1940. 
lan, ae R. (72), Iowa historian; Des Moines, 

_ 1a., Jw 
i: isa Hillie H. (60), sculptor; New York 


City, Sept. 
mcd aS G (73), ex=New York State geo ope 
‘e 


oa, ECoppitice head; Washington, 
wars. af (78), pene Republican leader, stock 
__ broker; Pam 3 ach, Fla. 


in England, 


. ee 5B, (a8), chain grocery owner; Scars- 
New York City, 


April 1 
Ss. “w69). play producer; ew York City, 


=e 
son, B. P. (Pat) (59), U. S. Senator from 


Mississi i; Washington, D. C., June 22. 
‘artman, ppb F. (61), magazine editor; New York 


, Sept. 23. 
Havel, "Dr. J. A. (13); New York City, Nov. 
ie er (61), Wa Sat aia New 
sin rion d, Oct. 
Fa uris' n Englan 
vee). actor; New os te City, 


771), ex-Congressman, tariff ex- 


., July 24. 
), Earl of Erroll and Lord High 
Beotlang in Africa, Jan. 24. 


en 


ae 


_ sioner; 


District of Columbia Commis- 


ington; D. uly 15. 
et ox-Phaladelbbla City executive; 


in), "caingaten dry leader, ex- 


remier; ‘oronto, 
mitatla oer (5%), peed epee t New York City, 


Au st (92),. New York 
Ey pee Wales, Fla., Apri 
(68), Aerie “pene+ 

July 10. 

Pittsburgh. food canner, 


ee 


Hi 
Pa., Feb. 9- 
Philadetphia, 52), French Ambassador to Turkey; 
Ankara, rr ade M. De (126), buried. in 


ternen, “Tex, duly “40—bbrn May 11, 1815 in Rio 
sone br H City, At ‘G, poet, lawyer, author, New 
k City, ee F 


~ Notable Deaths During 1941 
Hicke 


Higeins, F 


wlggins, ana: Gen. W. A. (63); Irvington, N. Cae 
Higeitison, Mts. T. W. (Mary heir’ (96), poet, 
Hill, Gen. he 
May Yok 

Hill, Mrs. Hattie, oxspresdent American Criterion 
pt. 21. . 


Hill, R. T. (82), geologist; Dallas, 
Hills, Laurence be a 6. ewsat Tee. a ion 


Hinckley, Robert (88), painter; Rehoboth, Del., 
Hinds, Nai. Gen. Ernest (76), Ft. Sam Houston, 
Hitchcock, Thomas, af (80), sportsman; Old West- Pa . 
Hite, W. F. (102), Union spy in Civil War; Mc- 
Hobart, Mrs. 

Hoey, J. J. (63), 


ss Pichi T. 


in Me- 


ckey, T. F. (16), 
Rochester. ap) Roman ¢ Courolis archbishop; 


R. (44), poet, sheaste manager: Dublin, ‘J 
sali, As, Samuel (81), rail exécutive; Devon, Conn,, __ 


author; Cambridge, Mass., 
J. P. (62), 


lawyer, ex- 
Washington, D. o.. wy 4 : Congressman; 


Society, Clifton Springs, N. Y., Se 
y . 8. newspaperman; Viehy, 
. W. (79), book publisher; New York — 


June 1 


Tex., June 


bury, N. Y., Sept. 29 4 


mae 


one 


rret (A. (Esther Tuttle oD: Ad 
U. S: collector, Post of New York; 
ie. 


ay 9. q 
iy British radiologist; Liverpool, 


wll, , “B, (81), actor; Amityville, N. Y., Dec. 
Charles (81), painter; Chicago, IL. 


Holloway, 
Jan. 27. 

Holmes, Mrs. C. R. (Bettie Fleischman); bene- 
factor; Sands Point, N. Y., Sept. 29. ; 

Holt, St H. S. (85), railway builder: Montreal, 


Sept. 28. 
Holz Salis (95), ey 2 hate? City newspaper owner; ’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
Hoogstraten, Count Otto (52); in Italy, July 20. 2 
Hooper, Charles (57), writer: of 78,000 letters to 
newspaper editors; ‘San Francisco, May 
Hope, — Duke of Newcastle (75); in "England, 


Keesport, Pa., Ma; 
Garret A. 
Haledon, be 


Baltimore, Ma., 
Holland, J. 


P “ex. F. of L. executive; “ 
Rockaway, N. 


April 2 

Hoppin, Gol. 1 eae OF Le ae: painter) architect; 
Newport, oe f... 5 

Horgan, S. (87), Matttone engraving inventor . 
Orange, wt J., Aug. 30. ed 

Houghton, A. B. (78), ‘ex-U. S. Ambassador ae 3 
Germany and to Britain; South Dartmonth, — 
Mass.; Sept. 16 


House, Loulie Hunter (81), Widow of Edward Demy : 
House; New York City; Dec. 26, 1940. 7 
Houston, A. J. (87)y U. S. Senator from Tex.,. i 
lawyer; Baltimore, Md.; June 26. : 
Howard, Harry (75), actor; Hollywood, Calif. ; 
March 13. 
eee J. D. (75), banker; Baltimore, Md.; Aue. t 


Hoxie, C. A. (74), “tumed 
sound into light’’; * Oct. 


fags T. H. (80), bar leader; Chicago, Il., sent. 
Hoyt, Mrs. C. J. (53), leader in wane ae 


Walden, N. Y.; March 10. ‘o 
Hubbard, E. K. (72), manufacturer; Middletown, : 


electrical © a a 
near Schenectady, N 


ae 
(64), ex-Congressman; San Anto- ; 
nio, Tex.; tain 19. r 

Huggins, W. L. (76), anti-industrial strikes crus, 4 
sader; ie ra Kan.; May 

Humphiey, B, J. (74), jurist; Jamaica, N. Sa Dec. Nee 


it 
Humphrey, Mrs. Ws B. (Marie Ives) (83), Presi- 
New Haven, ff 


dent American Indian League; 
Conn.; March 29 ’ ; 
F. E. (57), first el 


Humphreys, Brig. Gen. as 
Hunt, Maj. tae ae D. (ig), “seulptor; Washington, BY 
Cy 


aviator; Miami, Fla., Jan 
D. ¥ 
Sa, Gen. C. L. (61), French Minister of 


hogs in airplane trae in South of France, Nov. + 


Hurd pr. Eugene (59), World War army surgeon 
and ‘American newspaper correspondent; Rich- 
ardson Springs, Calif., May 19. : 
Hurd, R. M. (75), lawyer, financier; New York 
near 


ae York financier; 


narleston, S. ; : yw 
tence Paul (75), Bs-Belgian Foreign Minister; 


in France, March 9 f 


“434 


. east 


Notable Deaths During 1941 


Tneersoll, Beer te bo dea New York City, 
(Clifte: I.), Jan. 17. 

Irvine, Re A. F. (78), Los Angeles, Calif., March 
15. 


Israel, Rev. E. L. (45), Jewish leader; Cincinnati, 
O., Oct. 19. 

Jackson, rade Dy: 5 GH)? 
Mattituck, ¥., Sept. 

Jalkanen, Kalle, phen Finn skier; 


5. 
» C.. (74), 
York City, June 4 


sanitation expert; 
in war 


financier industrialist; New 


‘Jameson, Andrew (85), whiskey distiller; Dublin, 


Feb. 5. 

Jamison, Miss Martha A. (70), 
importer; New York City, July 1 

. Jarvinen, ‘Kalle, champion Finn 
war action, Sept. 5. 

Jay, D. L. K. (59), New York lawyer; Westbury, 

I., March 26. 

Jehi, Francis (80), an Eepor aide 1879-1882; St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 

Jenson, Andre (30), Marsa historian; Salt Lake 


en ee and sugar 


Sasities in 


City, oe 18. 
Joffe, M. te). painter; New York City, June 28. 
Johns, x (83), newspaper editor; St. Louis, 


Mo., July 16. 
Johnson, Amy (32), British aviatrix; drowned in 
Thames, Jan. 5 


Johnson, H. E. (53), song writer; New York City, 
May 1. - 
Jones, C. L. (59), economics educator; Madison, 


ae eer 13. 
Jones, H H. (55), football coach; Hollywood, Calif., 
July 27. 

Jones, J. J. (68), book publisher; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct: 31. 4 
Jose, R. S. (71), ballad singer; San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 20. : 
Joyce, James (58), Iris hnovelist; Zurich, Switzer- 

jand, Jan. 13 


Kahn, Gus (54), song writer; Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Oct. 8. 

Kallio, Kyosti (67), ex-president of Finland; Hel- 
sinki, Dec. 19, 1940. i 

Kastar,’ Rev. Karl, (70), R. C. Porcieal, Arch- 
bishop of Prague, there, April 2 

Katz, Moses od editor, Metta "Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 14, 
Kavanaugh, F. “W. (69), ex-State Senator, Repub- 
lican leader; Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1940. 
Keene, F. P., New York ‘polo player, race horse 
owner; ag Canada, Sept. 25. 

iatee Cc. ge New York banker; York Harbor, 

e. 0 

Keith. Mires ~Boudinot one Wheeler) (85), artist; 
New York City, Dec. 27. 

Kelley, Mary (Mrs. Ray Myers) (47), actress; 
Hollywood, Calif., June 7. F 

Kendall, W. M. (5); New York architect; Bar 
Harbor, Me., Aug 

Baymere, Earl of (Ww. N. Browne) (80), in England, 


‘ov. 14. 

fe ipa S. M. (79), actor; Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
ty 

bg aes Aa Sie R. (@4), newspaper publisher; Rome. 


" wKevill Uh. iP: (96), powder-boy in Civil War on 
fronclad Merrimac; Portsmouth, Va., Jan. 3. 
Keyes, Margaret, opera singer; New York City, 


Jan, 6. 
BO 12k, fetes (84), composer; Vienna, Oct. 3. 
i. ut, E. J, (79), newspaper owner; Dallas, Tex., 


Klimer, Mrs. Joyce (Aline Murray) (53), 
Stillwater, N. J., Oct. 1 
Kimmeberg, - Ww. (69), 


advertising; New York 
City, Oct. 
King, Maj. Ph S., (67), 


“Hollzvvood, Calif., 
Sept, 18 
Ss. ‘i, 


Kinnear, W. railroad tunnel builder; 
Grosse Points, Netyae Aug. 8. 

Kittredge, Prof. G. (81), Harvard Shakespeare 
expert; Barnstable: “Mass., July 23. 

‘Knapp, "Miss Frances L. (61), 
Lunenburg, Mass., July 31. 

Kneeland, E. W. (70), Canadian grain merchant 
and industrialist; Montreal. May 20. 

‘Koeheler, Commander H. W. (54), diplomat; New 
York City, June 17. 

oP, (86), New York City, lawyer; Coral 

Gables, Fla., Aug. 

Kolb-Danvin, Mrs. Le Se Radziwill) .(84), 
writer; New voce City, May 

re Alexander (58), isyeren Tvcnusees Athens, 
pr : 

Kriebel, Hermann (€5), member of German World 
War Armistice Commission; Munich, wo, ae 

Kubelik, Jan. (60), violinist; Prague. Dec 

Ladd, Rev. W. P. (71), dean, Berkeley Divinity 
School: New Haven, Conn., July 1, 


poet; 


actor; 


Wellesley dean; 


Laffoon, Ruby (72), ‘Governor of Kentucky 19: 2-2 
"35, jurist; Madisonville, Ky., March 1. ad 

Lagergeren, "Rev. C. G. (95), Swedish Baptist le: 
er; St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 27. ia 

Lamberton, - R..E. (54), Mayor of Philadelphiaa 
Longport, N. J., Aug. 22. 

Lander, Frank (80), nea New York City, (Wood+ 


side), Jan. 10. \ 
Landreth, A Jr. -€12); Philadel 
t " 


seedsman; 


New York ms Sept. 
Langmuir, Dr. A. C. (69), ‘chemist; Hastings, Ni 
Y., May 14. 
Laning, ares (67), Rear Admiral; Philadelphia 
Pa., Feb. 2. 
Lanman, Prof. 


Cc. R. (90), Orientalist; Boston 
Mass., Feb. 20. 


Lapointe, Ernest (65), Canadian Minister of J 
tice; Montreal, Nov. 26. a 

Lardner, Rex (59), newspaperman; New York Cif} 
(Douglaston), June 23 

Lasker, Emanuel (72), 
City, Jan. 11. 

Tanagy, Sir John (84), painter; in Ireland, Jan: 


Laughlin, Miss Clara E. 
Chicago, Ill., March 3. 
Laughlin, Irwin (70), ex-ambassador to Spaina 
Washington, D. C., April 18. 
Lauri, Rev. Panera (76), R. C. Cardinal; Vaticara 
City, Oct , 
Law, as 
April 1 
Dentends E. (70), actor; New York City, Dec> 
Lawton, W. C. (88), educator; Upper Darby, Pa. 
April 18. 
Leblanc, Georgette (66), actress; Cannes, (Oct. Sy 
Leblanc, See (76), novelist: in France, Nov. 6 
Ledoux, U. (Mr. Zero) (66), friend of the poor; 
New ‘york, ity, April 8. 
Lee, Miss Auriol, actress, stage director; Hutchins 


chess expert; New York 


(67), novelist, traveler; 


‘Fannie (70); actress; New York city, 


son, Han, July 2. 

be aoe . (61), rail executive; Peekskill, N. Yi. 
uly 

Legge, R. H (°). illustrator, painter; Detroit 
Mich., Dec. 


Leicester, Earl St (T. W. Coke) (98), soldier, lendd 
owner; in England, Noy. 19 

Lelivelt;-. J; FS ~\(63), basebsil player and club 
manager; Seattle, 'Nash., Jan. 20. F 

pay ee ana Jane (22), actress; Norristown, Pa. 
ug 

Leonard, Eddie (Lemuel Gordon peney) (65) 
minstrel: New York City, July 25 


Levinson $. O. ft lawyer, peace advocate; Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


Levitzki, Mises (B), pianist; Avon, N. J., Jan 2 
heey, Be D. (80), jurist; New York City, Dec. 364 


Lewis; ue D. D. (67), surgeon; Baltimore, Md. 
Liebler, T. A. (89), theatrical producer; Old Green~ 
wich, Gonn., April 23. : 
Lincoln, A. B. (83), prohibitionist; Westtous 
Conn., Sept. | 
Liewellyn, Sit William (77), painter; London, Jan. 


‘iondy Mrs. Elizabeth F. (71), painter, active in 
pene and stage work; Beverley Hills, \Caliz.. 
u . } 
Lloyd George, Dame Margaret (77); Criccieth 
Wales, Jan. 20. ; 
Lloyd, Lord G. A. (61), government leader 
House of Lords; London, Feb. 
Lapesine, Sir John (79), painter; Melbourn 
ote 1; 
Lorimer, Mrs. G. H. oe ae ts 
roeader Philadelphia, fers 19. eo 4 
othian arquess of Philip § emy Kerr) (5 
British Ambassador to the U. S. a} 
ate Bie da iis Uae 
ondon, Hugo oil and tobacco ‘ 
Netherlands, Sept. 6. aes tH 
Luckstone, Isidore (80), 
ane City, meee r : 
umpkin, U Senator from South O- 
lina, (54); Wishiniges DEC. Aug Pay a 
Lundin, Hjalmar (70), circus strong man, wrestle 
Tanacee ae as April 8. 
ynde, Sandra (Dorothy Fox) (32), actress: Peay 
River, N. Y., May 10. fae eda 
Mabon, J. B. (74), stock broker; New York Cit 
waren ae | 
acDonald, Mrs. Cardelia Fox Howard 
Eva in Uncle Tom's Cabin) (93); (te 
Mess., Aug. 
MacDowell, ad “M. (84), 
Feb. 19. 


pianist, composer; New 


actor; DeCoto, Calif., 


. ‘ 


- (Merivaine) (a), actor; New York 


Sionainmned (58), minister of def f 
£ Besse ex-Premier: Cairo, Feb. 1. oe 
Mair, Dame Sarah *(94), granddaughter of Mrsy 


eo), asoline developer; Mi 
Pia. "Feb. 25. . oe ee 
a Tom (84), labor leader; in England, March 


We cert. H. (58), painter; Paris, Oct. 10. 
-Marchesi, "Mine Blanche (77), opera singér; Lon- 
don, Dec. 15, 1940. 

Margery (Mrs. Le Roi G. Crandon) et 50), 
Spiritualist medium; Boston, Mass., Nov. 1. 
of Greece, Princess (64), Athens, Dec. 13, 


Markland, GL. — (75), industrialist; Philadel- 


City, Okla., eet. 3 

‘Marley, George (ied), U. S. Civil War veteran; 
Cakland, Md., March 23. 

Martin, Archer (76), jurist; Victoria, B. Sept. 1. 

in, Prof. ie L. (60), news educator; Golmbia, 

P Mo.. "July, 18 

Martin, J. M. . Bey Joe"’) ao retired fire 

» chief: gong te Oct. 

Martin, W. . (72), e ronibition eiesetee Hacken- 

sack, N. im Nov. 26. 

, eZ-. -Nadal, Rafael (63), ex-Senator of Puerto 

¥ ;, ock=Heht chicken breeder; San Juan, P. 


Mariell, Rea: Admiral G. R. (72); Annapolis, Md., 

ov. 12. 

Mason, J. W. T. (62), war correspondent; New 

York City, May 13. 

Massingale, Sam (70), Okla. Congressman; Wash- 

ton, D. C., Jan. : 

“Mather, A. C. (80), Chicago car builder and 

philanthropist; Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 25. 

Mathews, <8 ae Na Shailer (78), theologian; 
Chicago 

Mavrogordate, ‘T: i. (38), tennis star; in England, 


27. 

Maybrick. “Mrs. Florence (Florence Chandler) (80), 
widow of James Maybrick, Liverpool at 
broker, for whose poisoning she was imprison 
- near South Kent, Conn., Oct. 23. 
McAdoo, W. G. (i7), ex-Secretary of Treasury, 
_ ex-U. S. pansion from | California, lawyer; Wash- 
_ ington, Cc. 
MoCain,” Maj. Gen. H. P. (80); Washington, D. C., 
wu. fi 
Mécarter, R. H. (82), ex-New Jersey Attorney 
" General: ere N. J., May 30: 
(92), senior *,elephone pioneer; 

av. 


g. 
Cormick, H. F. (69), reaper manufacturer; 
everley "Hills, Calif.,, Oct. 16.- 

Beccomnick, he . (30), Chicago banker; Wheaton, 
a Noy: 2 bel Yail executive; San Fran- 
~~ cisco, Cali, Plate 16. ; 
é Garry, ie (G8), ex-ghaieman,  pcael -na-Gae 

ic 
ot América’ ee eS (47), Jesuit educator; New 
Se 
on e), sports official; Hyannis, 


(64), police inspector, former 
throwing champ.; New York 


H. a (89), New York Bata railway 


Wales, Fla. Jan 
4 Lege, . (87), Republican a eaden! Chicago, 


ae 
piiunte,. J. (81), ex-Congressman, ae -Muscle 


$ alae bets Ill., Sept. 
pees coke J.4F: (60); San Antonio, 


27. : 
banker, retired ‘ pitiaael) 

Eas Devon, Pa., Dec. 8, 1940. 

cNamara, J. 9), labor agent, bi ao 

: Ani sigs imes newspaper, 

ated Quenan Prison, Calif., March 8. 

carpet manufacturer; Am- 

‘une 14. 

Hershel (78), actor; Detroit, Mich., June 


Notable Deaths During 1941 


. Le (71), 1 Methodist bishop; Barbies: 
y 17. 


135 
Merrill, W. J. (42 H 
Meat Ele sen es, Grows Preto 
tear ates ths (27), golf player; PR 
; | atilaa, Baitey’ (go, newspaper man; Los pers, 
Miller. bra BoC (74), foe of the relativity clea 
ee ee ae aa manufacturer; austin 

City, N. a July 17. 

nee (iB), educator; San Mateo, Calif., 


Mitchell, Steele (42), President, Adams E 
Co.; New York City, Dec. 2, 1940. ‘ AP awe 
Miner, E. H. (59), animal painter, newspaper art 
manager; Mineola, N. Y¥., Oct. 10. 
Mong, W. V. (63), actor; * Glendale, Calif., Dec. 
med gc (s 
oore 1), U.S. State Depar - 
selor; Fairfax, Va., Feb. 8. unig 
Mordecai, Joseph (89), portrait painter; London, 
Dec. 31, 194 aoe 
Morehouse, D. (64), astronomer, educator; Des 
Moines, Ia. ‘Jan. 
organ, Helen Ts. Lloyd Johnson) (41), singer; 
Chicago, be Oct. 8. es ¥ 
ns Teese oe (59), actor; New York City, Oct. 


Morrison, Lee (65), actor; New York City, March 


Morton, J- es (70), museum curator; Paterson, N.~ 


> a . 
Spee J. G. (84), actor; Brooklyn, N. Y.,-Sept. 


Mosher, Rev. G. F. (69), Protestant iplacpbal 
bishop; New York City, gh 19. 

Moss, J. A. (68), President, U- S. Flag Association; 
New a york City, April 33. 

Mott, Prof. L. F. (78), City College educator; 
New York City, Nov. 20. 

Muir, Ramsay (69), author, liberal party leader; 
in ‘England, May 4 


Mulhall, Lucille (55) “original cowgirl’ of* the © 


stage; Guthrie ,Olka., Dec: 22, 1940. 

egrin Sy Charlie’ (69), actor; Hollywood, Calif., 
ouly 

Murray, F. L. (60), baseball club owner; Nashville, 
Tenn., March 4 

Murray, J. H. (49), actor, brewer; Killingworth, 
Coun., Dec. 11 ,1940. 

Murray, Samuel (71), sculptor; Philadelphia, PH., 
ov. 3. 

Mussolini, Capt. Bruno (23), price, son of Italian 
premier; near Pisa, Aug. 7 


Narelle, Mme. Marie (70), Australian singer; in 
England, Jan. 28. 

Ex-Queen Natalia ‘of Serbia (82), widow of ex- 
King Milan Obrenovich; Paris, May i 

Nernst, W. H. (77), inventor Aliment lamp; in 
Germany, ner 18. 

Nevinson, H. (85), war correspondent, pacifist; 
in Soulard, Nov. 9. 

Newton, Prof. J. H. (59), New York educator; 
New Hope, Pa., Sept. 1. 

Newton, W. H. (so), ae Congressman; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Aug. 

Nice, H. W. (63), tes ex-Governor of Mary- 
land; Richmond, Va., Feb. 25. 

Nicoll, Dr. Matthias Jr., ex-State Health Com- 
missioner; ae N. Y., May 13. 

soc a A. D. (66), paliver: El Paso, Tex., Nov.. 


Noble, Prof. G. K. (46), snake expert; Englewood, 
N. an Dec. 9, 1940. 

Nollet, Gen. Edouard PLE ex-French Minister of 
War; ade Jan .29 

Noonan, T. (63), jurist; New York City, (Dec. 
6, 1940. 


deObarrio, Gen. N. A. (67), a-founder of Panama 
Republic; Panama City, Jan. 16. 

O’Brien, J. H. (68), ex-New York City ag and 
newspaperman; Long Beach, N. Y., Feb. 

O’Connor, Andrew (67), American Paha: Dub- 
lin, June 


O’Donnell, Hugh A. (67), gp Ha advertising. : 


executive; New York City, Aug 


| O'Hara, W. BE. (44), xe track manager; near 


Taunton, Mass., Feb. 

Ohl, Rev. Jeremiah (90), Lutheran educator, hymn 
composer; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan, 21. 

O’Leary, C.-T. ede ex-ball” player and coach; 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 

a cen eM Clement (io), actor: New York City, 
May 


| o'Matley, Rev. F. i 1; Catholic educator; © — = 


Buffalo, N. -Y., June 2 
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Oman, Joseph W. (76), U. S. real admiral; London, 
Ae 1 


uly 1. 

O'Melveny, H. W. Gy Los 

» Angeles, Calif., “tte 

Oppenheim, Cx.J- Sr. (81), New York City mer- 
ehant; Mt.-Kisco, N. Y., "May 28. 

Osborn, Esther (Mrs. E. O. Nelson) (62), singer; 
New York City, Aug. 29. 

i Oxenham, John (W. A. Dunkerley) author; 

. England, Jan. 


lawyer, financier; 


in® 


24. 
banker, educator; New York City, 


Pace, C. A. (71), 
Dec. 12, 1940. 
Paderewski, I. J. (80), eran of Poland, 


pianist; New York City, June 29. 
-Paderewski-Wilkonska, Mme. Antonina (83), sister 
-of the late Polish pianist; Pelham Manor, 


ea) is 
Page, B. A. (68), insurance executive; Hartford, 
-Conn., July 30. ap: : 
\ Page, . T. (82), ex-Chicago U. S. jurist; in 
Calif., ace 4. 
ae . (76), painter of horses; in England, 
une 


Pancoast, T. J. (76), developer of Miami Beach; 
‘ Moorestown, N. J,, Sept. 16. 
Papi, Gennaro, (53), Aes music conductor; New 
“*_ York City, Noy. 
Pardee, am GG, 3 a4); ex-Governor; Oakland, 
Calif., Sept. 1. 
Ee atke, William (68), actor; New York City, July 


_ -Parmoor, Baron (Charles A. Cripps) (88), lawyer, 
pacifist; in England, June 30. 
‘Pavenstedt, A. J. (8%), von Sea aid in World 


Oct 
. McG. (72), painter; 
») May 13. 
Peace, Col. W. G. (64), said to have ordered last 
- shot in World War; Laguna Beach, Calif., Feb. 


“Pease, Dre C, 
York City, Ont. 


Newton Center, 


36), anti-tobacco crusader; New 


Penn, “A.A. (65), __gomposer, song writer; New 
London, Conn. 
~ Penner, Joe (Josef Pinter) (36), actor; Philadel- 


phia, Pa., Jan. 1 
ct S. (72), horticulturist; La Jolla, Calif., 


Peixoto, E. C. (71), painter; New York City, Dec. 

Peoples, Rear Admiral C. J. (64); 
D.C 23 

pnts), Chicago architect; 

or Perkin Is, ase Peay. S. (75), hymn composer; New 

Yor! June 27. 


Washington, 


in New 


(71), sculptor, painter; New York 
City, Oct. 27. 
Petersén, C. O. (44), Byrd antarctic explorer; Port- 
ore Nov. 10. 
, (66), ex-Congressman; Lynn, Mass., 


_M. F 

Oct. 12. 
Phillips, Dr. 
N. J., Oct. 
‘Pidgeon, E. 
City, Aug. 30. 
Pilcher, L F., 


; Overbrook, Pa., June 14. 
gta Richard (67), actor; 


Pitits, E. C. (“‘Alabama’’) (30), ex- tea -Sing foot- 
2 ball #*hampion:; Valdese, N. C., June 7. 

iggare P. M. (40), sportsman; Hoe York City, 
une 


ae I Ss. astronomer; Eskimalt, B. C., Oet. 


a K. (68), dog breeder; Cranbury, 


OUCTE), newspaper man; New York 


ex-New York State architect; 


Jamaica, N, Y., 


traveler, author; in 


‘film fiction; New York City, 


ut K. (69), President Jewish Socialist 
Party of Poland; New York City, Sept. 27. 
rents, Count Guy (57), novelist; in Switzer- 
P set We aa (81) chic 
ower's, , ba o theatre Bs 
Morristown, N. J,, Feb, “3 itil 
Prevost, Marcel (78), Serene: playwright, member 
of French Academy; in France, April 8. 
Price, Mrs. Clara Babbit (85), Santa 
See Calif., Feb. 
F. (85), horse ae judge; Louisville; Ky., 


Sa 
Prugh, Rev. E. (82), Prohibition leader; 
Fass Apa 8 
‘ 51), head of British Supply Council 
‘ eae North America; British airport plane crash, 
» Aug 


actress; 


Hatrris- 
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Radaiwill, Doweeer Princess Marie-Rose (77), 


‘Aug 

Barney IE i (as), ex-Philadelphia Congressm: 
Philade’ ad Pa., Nov. 5. 

Rathbone, Miss Jaen A. (15+), ex-preside 
American Library Association; Augusta, 

hal i. get (92), newspaperman, oldest Cornell ! 4 
SrACGge es Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 

Reed, C. (83), lawyer, ex-president State Senate; | 


Sicinfield, N. J., Dec. 17, 1940 
Rees, A. C. (65), printer. “father of the open 
shop’’; Salt Lake City, Utah, July 2 ial. 
Reid, Helen R. (76), Canadian yee soc’ ! 


worker; Montreal, June 8 
Rennell, First Baron (J. R. Rodd) (82), British 
diplomat; in England, suty 27. 
Reuter, Gebriele (82), novelist; in Germany, 

Nov. 15. 

Revel, Bernard (55), president Reshire College: - 
New York City, Dec. 2, 1940. 
Reverman, Rev. T. H. (22), Roman Catholic ? 
bishop; Superior, Wis., July 18. ca 
Reyes, Juan, Sartre Buenos Aires, Jan. 21. 
Rhoads, H. (58), ex-newspaper executive; San: 

Diego, Calif’, Nov. 2. 

Richards, C. R. (70), educator; Minneapolis, Minn, 

April 17 

Richards, J. G. (77), ex-Governor; Liberty Hills, 

S. C., Oct. 9. z : mn 

Rickert, T. A. (65), vice president A. F. of L.j) 
New York oy July 28. 

Ridge, Fees Lawson) (57), poets 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 19. 

Riegelmann, iene Gi), jurist; Brooklyn, N. Yo 
Jan. 15. 

Rigling, Alfred (72), Franklin Institute librarian} 
eles Pa., Dec. 8, 1940. 


Lola (Mrs. 


Ripley, W. (73), Harvard economist;.in Maney, 
ug. 16. 

Ripple, Pacie, opera singer; New York city, 
April 16. 


Roberts, Miss Elizabeth Madox (55), poet, novelist}, 
Orlando, Pla., March 13. 


Roberts, ab 36 G. L. (81), ‘educator; Kansas City, 
. 26. 


Mo., Fel 

Roberts, Dr. R. (62), heart specialist; nc | 
Ga., April 7s 

Robertson, Ww. H. (‘“‘Sparrow’’) | (83), “Paris | 
Herald’’ sport columnist; Paris, June 10. 


Robinson, F. B. (58), ex-president City Collenga 
New York City, Oct. 19. 

Robinson, Miss — A. (73), 
York City, March 27. 

Rogers, Arch (42), foreign editor United Press} | 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 14, 

Rodriguez, J. L. (111), a promoter of Centro= 
American aien San Salvador, Sept. 

Rogers, Prof. R. (53), language expert; Cam- | 
bridge, Mass., May nin | 

Rollet, Gen. Paul (72), of French Foreign Legion; 
Paris, April 16. i 

Roosevelt, G. H. (50), prother of Mrs. Franklin | 
D. Roosevelt, consulting engineer; Mes | 


D. C., Sept. 25. 

Roosevelt, Mrs. James (Sara Delano) (86). moth 
of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Hyde 

Park, Ne Y., Sept. 7. 


Roosevelt, P. J. (49), Lg yachtsman; drown 
in Oyster Bay, N, 'Y., 
Rourke, Miss Constance M y"055), author; Gran 
Rapids, Mich., March 23. 
Dt Yo Paul (73), boxing executive; in Fran = 
ay ‘ 
Rowell, N. W. (74), ex-Chief Justice of “Ontarios 


Toronto, Nov. 22. ; 
Rubens, Col. a R. (71), Cuban 1885-’98 junta) 
leader; New York City, April 3. ‘ 


Russell, C. E. (80), newspaperman; Washington, 
D. C., April 23. } 
“apne (74), 


actress; New / 


Russel, Countess 
; Charleston, Ss. us A 
Russell, 
Haven, Fae g. 24. 3 
Sabatier, Paul ise). ans Sacrapad ida Nobe 
Prize Winner; in France, Aug. 1 3 
Sackett, M, (72), ex- Arnos toadee to Germany, 
ex-U, a “Senator from Kentucky, lawyer; Balti= 
more, Md., May 18. 7 
ee rh Viscount Yoshiro (79), financier; Tokio, 
Nov. 14. Q 
Saleen Charles (69), Schuylkill navy commodore: | 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 28. - i 
Samary, Marie (93), actress; Paris, June — 
Sanborn, J. ae (61), music critic: New Yor 
City, March 7 


14. 
“Quidde, Ludwig Mes Nobel Peace Prize (1927); 
Geneva, March 
~ Quist, Hugo is). ‘Finnish athletic trainer; New 
York City, Feb. 14. 


duly 
Sanders, Capt. Ww. Re 70), Parli Keak en 
| in England, Feb. . « Nein ; 
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mders, Peggy (Mrs. =< C. Michell (36), tennis 
ayer; London, June 


on, Marie (Mrs. Bidne Silver ; 
= v. ig Noy. Coa nihd Saaincl 


53), New. ‘York private det : 
i Philadelphia, PB etective; 


a., Aug, 31. 
pri 8: 3k b), educator; Lancaster, Pa., 


erg oy wie Victor (52), song writer; Hollywood, 


f der, Dr. es F. (54), pelleros psychiatrist; 
New York eCity, Dec. 8, 1940 


jacks, - (25), industrialist; 
Calif., ‘March = 


choener, Rev. a A. (79), rose breeder; San 
‘Jose, Calif., Feb. 

cenheimer, Prof. eyed (43), 

onkers, N. Y., Sept. 
i ehroder, ‘Baron erton (73), banker; in England, 
Dec. 10, 1940. 

uelke, Eric (51), 
Hackensack, N. J., Ja: 
schulte, Karl (69), Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Cologne; there, March 11 

(60), banker: Chicago, Ill., 


ig. -26. 

= chwerin, R.C spl erg player, yachtsman; San 
'rancisco, Calif., April 4 

Schwert, P.’L. (48), Buffalo, N. Y., Congressman, 
ex-baseball player; Washington, D. C., aeareH 0% 

Scribner, S. A. (82), showman; Bronxville, N. Y., 


Pasadena, 
biochemist; 


aaa of tracer bullet; 


JULY 
2 “A A. J. (83), art collector, donor; Toledo, O., 
Ju. 
Severance, H. C. os New York architect; Nep- 
une, N. ce Sep 
ewall, W. G. e5, pe grower, African game 
hunter; New York City, July 14, 
akzky, Prof. Boris (51), Ste aid in Russia, 
frist; "Santiago, Chile, Jan. 22. 
hamb erg A. J. (70), exporter Port Authority 
ew York City, Nov. 
non, Peggy (31), actress; > Yiollywood, Calif., 
11. 


mannon, Mrs. Walter (Leona Lannar); Englewood, 
N. J., April 22. 

is hawkey, M. P. (72), W. Va. educator; in Georgia, 

p 6. 

iS ei D. O. (73), founder National es In- 
stitute; erclitt Manor, N. Y., Jan. 

= A is (65), U.S. Senator ea Texas; 
eae  herik 9. 

erley, Swagar (69),.ex-Kentucky Congressman, 

lawyer; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 13. 

mers, Q. F. you (683, 
r w 

fs ae Ww, (72), educator, author; 

S Rios” Heinrick (61), German refugee newspaper- 


electrical industrialist; 


Clemson, 


ashington, May 6. 
eamani Wast W. (87), Y senlogtats Austin, Tex., 
¥ 27, : 
S onda, G. K. (60), industrialist; 
3% ch 20. 
Si nee hore Minot (72), Unitarian; New York 
ity, May 25. 
bt ° E. A. (Mary Kirk) third wife of 
Rnest since. former husband of the 
‘Duchess of Windsor; in England, Oct. 2. 
Simpson, Kenneth F. (45), lawyer, Congressman, 
-ex-Chairman New York ined Republican Com- 
mittee; New York City, Jan. 25. 
eh 8. (72), cern posers 


smith, “Hatailton (54), movie novelist; Hollywood, 


Calif . 29. ‘i 
smith, oe “preserved (60), historian; Louisville, 
15. 


May 
Tony (Anthony Stelmachowski) (63), clown, 
smi, 70 Satwaueee, Wis., Jan. 14. 

smith, Mai. Gen. W. R. (73); West Point, N. ¥., 


ae 79), U. S. Senator from Utah 1903- 
eee ‘a Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 9. 
owden, Mrs. Joanna (72), Negro social worker; 


mt 8, (72), steel manufacturer; Bethlehem, 


SSS earl «Mrs. G. E, pa (65), singer; 


: ara, Calif., Fe 
Bae Pe bret. ‘and Rabbi (62), Moses Talmud 


r York City, Jan. 31. 
bert. Brot. Werner as), economist; Berlin, 


a xnaven (61), novelist, aviator; in Wales. 


tar, 
i a8. B. (63), New York lawyer; Annapolis, 
spect, J Nov x, (9), New Zork City liner merchant; 

5 


Brookline, 


Lawrence, Kan., 


i 


y 24, aL 
a tad dae), Taker: New York City, Oct. 31, 


oa ee Josiah (60), financier, economist; London, 


Signiey-brown, Joseph (83), banker of Kew Gar- 
dens, New tae k City; Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 2. 

Stanton, W. T. (64), jurist: Chicago, Ill, Nov. 8. 

Starr, Rev. E. c. (9 ae gildest Yale graduate: 
Cornwall, Conn., Jan. 

Stearly, Rev. W. ’R. (ae) Protestant presen 
Church bishop; Montclair, N. J., Nov. 

ee Willis 3(i)» playwright, critic: “Naw York 
ity, Jan. 

Stelzle, — Charles fT Labor Temple founder; 
New York City, F 

Stephenson, James a rie Sarita Monica, 
Calif., July 29. 

Stern, Louis (sD, actor; Hollywood, Calif., Feb. 15. 

Stevens, W. (61), ex-New Jersey "Attorney 
General; Philadaphia, Pa., March 9. 

Bang, Landers (63), actor; Hollywood, Calif., 
ec 


actor; 


0 
Stewart, a eobert (68), checker champion; in Scot- 


land, A 

W. G. (72), actor; Glendale, Calif., 

Stiles, Dr. C. W. (73), hookworm discoverer; Balti- 
more, Md., Jan, 24. 

Still, Sir Frediric, physician to the King, Children’s 
diseases expert: in England, eS 30. 

Stillwell, L. B. (77), of Frincston, . J., electrical 
engineer; Baltimore, Md., "4 

Stockbridge, Frank P. (76), journalist; 
Stockbridge, Mass., Dec. 

Stoddard, Henry (97), man pesetineee lawyer in 
To es ‘Woodbridge, ’Conn., b. 9, 

Stolz, Rey. Joseph (79), dean of Reformed Rabbis 
in U. S Cn eneD, il., Feb. 7. 

Bien c. A. (74), civil engineer; New York City, 


Stone, Dr. H. M. (Hannah Maver) atid birth con- 
trol pioneer; New York City, Ji 

Stonehaven, Viscount (J. L, Baird) (62), ev-Gov. 
Gen, of Australia; in England, Aug. 20, 

Strawbridge, Miss Anna W. (58), pai nter, author, 
flier; Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 9. 

Strong, L. A. (54), U.S. Government entomologist; 
Madera Canyon, Ariz., Jun 

Strong, W. M. (42), New York advertising execu- 
tive; Pasadena, Calif, March 23. 

Stroock, S. M. (6%), New York lawyer, president 
American Jewish Committee; in W. Va., pent. poe 

Stuart, Prof. D. R. (67), Princeton, N. J., Latin 
scholar; in Vermont, Aug. 29. 

ee Re E. (88), painter; San Francisco, Calif., 


a vals tet (C. H. Y. Howard) (35); in Eng- 

n 

Sulzer, William (78), ex-Governor, bir Bip ig = 
man, ei New York City, Nov. 

Swit, . J ae - (58). Red Cross executive; " Wastinetans 

Sydell, Rose (Mrs, W.’S. Campbell) (76), actress; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 4. 

a age eed "Gene VOLE (74); Chevy Chase, 


aE gas 


Taberski, Pranic (52), pocket billiardist; Schenec- 
N. Y., .<Ocbie2: } 


tady, 3. 
Tagore, Sir Rabindranath (80), poet; “Caleutta, 


ug. 7. 
Tague, vent F. (70), Boston postmaster; Boston, 
Mass., 


arate, J. S. (gay, yey pie sugar cane grower; 


San Juan, P. R., J 

Tassin, hes A. dev. (a2), New York educator; 
Montela: N. J., Nov. 3, 

Tauscher, iat. Hans (13), arms dealer; New York 
City, Sept. 5. 

Taylor, C. en at 
Mass., Aug. 

eee ‘ELT. By, Congressman; Denver, Colo., 


Sept. 3. 
ragior, 8 H. Oy (84), historian; New York City, 
Ti 
Teleki, Sount es (61), Premier of Hungary; 
Budapes pri 
Thager, J. V. B. (88), banker; Brooklyn, N. Y., 


5. 

Thon Elton (Kenneth Davenport) (63); Holly- 
wood, Calif., Nov. 16. 

Thompson, G. L. (76), State Senator; Kings Park, 
N. Y¥., Sept. 1. 

Thompson, ath W. (72), educator; San Francisco, 
Cc - Sept. 30. 

Thompson, B R. C. (64), archaeologist; Lon- 


don, May 
(67), Philadelphia cg and 


newspaper owner; Boston, 


mn, F. 
benefactor; N New York City, Sept. 
Thorne, J. (68), hotel owner, industrialist; 
New York Sits Sept. 16. 
Timberlake, 2B. (are (Ps-Congressman, farmer; 
Sterling, Colo., “May 3 


te ll ll 5 is 


‘ 
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Tinkham, H. L. O2), shoe manufacturer; Brockton, 
Mass.,.May 2 


Titulescue, Nicholas (67), ex-Foreign Minister of 
Rumania; Cannes, March 17. 
one ais *S. (69), painter; Northport, N. Y., 


\ Womans H. C. (94), charter member of original 
G.A. ie post, Martinsville, Ill.; Glendale, Calif-,. 
Sept. 

Torrey, Spr. R. G.: (62), ex-college football star; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 11. 

Towne, Percy (66), newspaper owner, traffic ex- 
pert; San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 

Townsend, H. . (61), painter, etcher; Norwich, 
Conn., Aug. 

Trafford, Mrs. Raymond be (Alice Silverthorne); 
in Kenya Colony, Sept. 

Trautmann, Mrs. Ralph, a eager in health pro- 
tective work: New York City, Aug. i 

Treanon, W. E. (57), federal judge; Indianapolis, 
April 26. 

‘Treanor, Vincent (64), New York sports news- 
paperman; Andover, Mass., Aug. 8. 

eee ia Gen. C. G. (81), Washington, D. C., 

eter. 

Tremaine, M : (10), of Buffalo; New York State 
Controller; iva N. Y., Oct. 12. ‘ 

Udet, Col. Gen. Ernst (48), German flying war 
ace; in that pre ael Nov. 

Ulrich, C. K. (82), apetight: New York City 
(L. 1. City), July 5. 

Underhill, Evelyn (Mrs. me S. Moore) (65), mystic 
author; in engiane. Jun 

Ussishkin, M. M (78), Zionist leader; Jerusalem, 
Oct. 

Van Deventer, Willis (81), exjustice U. S. Supreme 
Court; Washington, D..C.,; Feb. 
Van Gelder, Martinus (83), eset, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 

Van Horn, Brig. Gen. Re “O. (64), World War 
commander; San Francisco, Calif., June 26. 

Van peuen, Miss Maria (100) ; Essex Fells, N. Y., 


composer; 


Nov. 8, 

Velez-Perez, ex-Consul Gen. of Colombia; New 
York City, Jan. 18 

caer Prof. Adolfo (84), art historian; in Italy, 
une 

Veragua, Duke of (Ramon Colon Carvajal), de- 
scendant of Columbus; Madrid, Jan. 24. 

Peron, powmrtie (58), critic; New York City, 
ov 

Verona, Jane (Mrs. J. ps ‘English) (55), actress; 
Wayne, at July 19. 

Vincent, G. . (16), ‘educator, ex-head Rockefeller 
Foun ation; “New York City, Feb. 1. 

Von Wise, lL, B. (55), baseball club owner; Mont- 
clair, N. a March 1 

Wakefield, Viscount (81), oil, 
London; in England, Jan. 15 


ex-Lord Mayor of 


Wa Iker, Stuart (53), actor, playwright; Beverly 
Fills, Calif., March 13. 

Wéllace, Capt. Euan (48), ex-Minister of Trans- 
port; London, Feb. 

Waller, |b. J. (95), educator; Bloomsburg, Pa., 
une 28. 

‘pag Sir Hugh (57), novelist; in England, 


ne 
’ ees! mene (64), playwright; Hollywood, Calif.; 
Walter, Wilmer (57), New York City, 


Aug. 23. 
Nee Ww. (67), banker; Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 
ane his wife, Sept. ‘1. 
Warden Ww. (73), Philedelphia, Pittsburgh in- 
dustrialist; si Florida, Feb. 23. 

Warren, Miss Mary C. (103), educator, oldest Mt. 
Holyoke ema Jamestown, N. Y., May 17, 
Wason, B. H. (75), .ex-Congressman, lawyer; New 

Boston, N. H., Feb. 6 


actor; 


The Oxford Group and Buchmanism 


The Oxford Group, now at work in more than 50: human relationships, for unselfish cooperation, fo! 


countries, seeks to solve personal, national and 
‘international problems by bringing men and wo- 
men everywhere back to the basic principles of the 
Christian faith, enhancing all their primary loyal- 
ties. It is not an ofganization, sect, society or 
denomination. It has no membership list, sub- 
scriptions, badge or rules. It includes a large num- 
ber of persons, members of all the recognized 
Christian churches throughout the world, repre- 
senting almost every creed, political party, class 


. and color. 
According to the founder, Dr. Frank N. D. 


Buehman, their aim is ‘‘a new social order under 


{ 3 te gontroy of the peat of God, making for better 
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Watkins, Rev. A. S. (77), Prohibition candi 
for president, 1920; Bellefontaine, Feb. i 
Wear, J. W. (64), tennis player, banker: Phila: - 
delphia, Pa., June 4. 
Webber, John *(103) mine owner; Toronto, Dec, 9 
nips Mrs. A. G. (Alice Standish). (ay, Mother 
of the French Foreign Legion’’ in World War; : 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1940. 
Welch, Michael (82), ex- Veh ag for New You 
Giants; Nashua, N. H., 


Weldon, Elizabeth (%0), erence Los Angeles, 
Calit., Aug. 21. 

Wells, S. (86), Mormon leader; Salt Lake City, 
Seah” May a 

Welsh, Herbert (89), Philadelphia, Pa., artist, 
friend of Indians; Montpelier, Vt., June 28. 


West, J. M. (70), Texas newspaper owner and Oil 
man; Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24. 

Wexler, Jacob (58), actor; New York City, Jan. 16. 

Whitcomb, Mrs. Harriet M. (102) Jamaica Bie | 
Mass., Jan. 25. 

White, A. B. (84), 
Parkersburg, W. V., 

Whitney, Mrs. Caspar ron 
River Junction, Vt., July 2. 


eT ae newspaperman; 


civic leader; Whiteé 


giose? Mrs. G. E. (80), novelist; Augusta, Ga., 

ay 22. 

Whittelsey, Mrs. Andrews (92), Ventnor, N. Ja, 
Feb. 25 


Whittlesey, C. W. (79), retired actor, decorator; 
New York City, Dec. 6, 1940. 

Wick, Frances G. (65), cold-light expert; Pousi| 
keepsie, N- Y., June 2 

Wilberforce, Sir H. W. 


- (77), tennis executive; } 
near London, March oe. 


ae ae (67), newspaperman; Washington,| 

pri 

Wiles, J. H. (80), biscuit manufacturer; Kansas 
City, Mo., June 22. 

Wilhelm Ii, ex-German Kaiser (Emperor) and 


King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzollern) (82); 


in exile. Doorn, +e Sak June 4, 
ve Brig. Gen. . (80); Des Moines, Ta.) 
Wilkins, ‘Prof. T. R. (49), oe researcher; 


Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1940 
Wilkinson, Sir N. R. (71), First Herald of Ireland,| 
architect of Titanias Palace; Dublin, Dec. 25 


1940. 

Mimiepriy Craig (64), actor; New York City, 
uly s 4 
Williams, J. D theatrical producer; New York 

City, March 2 


Williams, W. T. B. is 
Tuskekee, Ala., March 2 
Willington, Marquess of or. Freeman- Thomas) 
(74), ex-Gov. Gen. of Canada; London, Aug. 12.) 
Wills, C. H. (62), automobile engineer; Detroit, 
Mich,, Dec. 30, 1940. | 
hp Maj. Gen. F. L. (76), Palo Alto, Calif., 


eer F. D. (83), jurist; Chapel Hill, N. C.,. 


Whorf, B. L. (44), Aztec culture expert; Wethers=: 
field: Conn., July 26. "| 
Worthington, W. J. (69), 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Apri 
Wright, Huntley (71), ector: in Wales, July 10. 
Yorkney, J. C. (70), actor; Ft. Lee, N. J., Aug. 
Yeahs BN (77), newspaper editor; St. Louis, ito, 


Mt. Kisco, 


Tuskegee vice preag | 


nee play producef;): 
| 


Young, Miss Rose, feminest, author; 


N. Y., July 6. 

Yukselen, Mehmet Ali (sh, Turkish Consul Gen; 
New York City, Sept. 

Zahle, Herluf (68), penis Minister to Berlin; 
there, May 4. 


cleaner business, cleaner politics, for the elimina: 
Hon of political, industrial and racial antagon+ 
Rey : 
Dr. Buchman was born in Pennsburg, Pa., in 
1878, son of a business man of Swiss descent. Ink 
1921 he arriyed in Oxford University with his mes: 
sage of “absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love,’’ ‘‘listening to God,’’ and ‘‘world-chang 
ing through ite-cLeneine »” From its beginnings 
att that time in the rooms of an undergraduate, th 
Ce Group has spread in post-War years: | 
Dr. Buchman and Other leaders of Moral 
Armament in the United States can be reached a: 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, and at 6iji 
Gramercy Park North, New York City. 


-¢ ° 
These many advance 


NEWS LETTER, to which you can re 
June 28 and Dec. 27, or if you have 


The Northrup ‘‘Flying Wing,’’ housing motor 
and personnel within the airfoil and with radically 
mew control means, was successfully tested. 

The world’s largest flying boat, capable of fiying 
mon-stop across the Atlantic and back, with a 
200-foot wing-spread and powered by four 2,000 
horsepower engines, -70-ton Martin’s XPB2M-1, 
was launched. 

The world’s largest bomber, the 212-foot wing- 
Spread, 82-ton Douglas B-19, took to the air, 

A 2,000 horsepower single-seater interceptor 
plane, powered by one 14-cylinder motor, was 
duced by Republic for the Army, its mission 

to climb fast to sub-stratosphere altitudes 
and attack bombers with its exceptional strong 

e power. 

"A new four-engined bomber, Boeing B-17 E, 
€quipped with superchargers for high altitudes, 
self-sealing tanks, armor, retractable power tur- 
Tets.and increased fire power, was announced by 
the Army Air Corps . 

_ A twin-engined monoplane constructed of resin- 
bonded plywood was successfully flown. J 

A helicopter was successfully kept in the air for 
a short time in the United States. 

An airplane instrument consisting of a neon 
tube and micrometer connected to a pointed 
tungsten rod picked up electrical discharge from 


» Life two to three miles above sea level has trans- 
formed Andean people into a distinct physiological 
variety of the human species, was the report from 


The Government's first scientifically designed 
functional fashions for women in defense industry 
and farm work were launched. 

Found in Siberia, a unique statuette representing 
@n Old Stone Age woman in costume was pro- 
nounced by an American archaeologist to be strik- 
ing evidence of style survival, since northeast 
Siberian natives wear the 15,000-year-old type of 
garment. 

\ test given to Wah, 4,000-year-old 
a tou, sshowed ad Leg ate to be type B, 

that of many modern Egyptians. an 

; ustralia’s first people were probably pigmies 
‘who occupied the entire continent was the new 
‘theory advanced by a scientist who told of 
‘measuring and observing inherited traits in 2,500 
fatives and half-castes in 100 living Australian 
tribes. 4 

Word came from unoccupied France that a 
ee cinceat 30,000-year-old gallery of prehistoric 
cave art was discovered near Montignac, southwest 
France 

Soviet archaeologists opened tombs in the great 
mausoleum of Tamerlane and his descendants at 
Seeetsand, ae a eS the kneecap damage 
causin: amerlane’s lameness. 

The ‘frst full account was published of the flying 
explorations which Americans undertook in 1935 
to 1937, surveying Iran archaelogically from the 


tr t Iraq’s earliest people, the Sumerians, ate 
ay Betck: beef, and some game and fish was 

Bernined by study of animal bones from ruins 

of Tell Asmar near the Tigris. ‘ 

* Jesus Christ was not 33 but a middle-aged man 

nearly 50 years old when he died, an American 

es concluded from new studies of the 
bylonian calendar. 

oly Pciarkably large tower of the famed Third: 

all fortification built by King Herod Agrippa 

me to light during excavations in northern 

lem. - 

’ New light on evolution of architecture of Jewish | 
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es in science and technology during 1941 have been reported by Science 2. 

Most of them are described in the pages of the Msn suagesine published by Science Bervice, SCIENGH 

y er in your local library. 

afticular report, you may find it throu sh the SCIENCE NEWS LETTER index contained in the issues 
: ificulty in finding the issue you want, send your request, with 

) two 3-cent stamps for each inquiry, to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. Cc. ~- 


AERONAUTICS 
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If you wish more information about any 


@ cloud and warned the pilot to change his course 
when he was approaching too close to lightning. 

The exhaust-gas turbosupercharger which packs 
the thin air of high altitudes into engine cylinders 
until their oxygen is the equivalent of sea-level 
density was produced in mass for lend-lease planes. 

A method of preventing air locks in fuel lines 
and accumulation of gasoline vapors in fuel tanks 
was developed as a modified centrifugal pump 
attached directly to the fuel tank. 

Methods for contact, projection, and electrolytic 
printing directly onto metal patterns or templates 
speeded airplane production. 

A new technique for spot-welding aluminum 
alloys speeded aircraft production. 

Explosive rivets, set off by a heat unit gun, 
were used in the thousands of fastening points on 
airplanes which are accessible from only one side, 
to-speed production. 

Equipment was furnished for meteorological ob- 
Servations of the upper air to be made from 
steamships over a route from New York to Lisbon 
for the benefit of transatlantic flying. 


Bullet-sealing fuel hose was used with self- 
seating fuel tanks to prevent leakage and fire in 

e air, 

A new speed record for a west-east crossing of 
the Atlantic was set in delivering an American 
plane to Great Britain. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


and wore clothes, probably more than 25,000 years 

ago, according to geologists, and revealed through 

= Seasons of excavation in Sandia Cave, New 
exico. : 

Rough stone knives and other tools used in the 

beach life of Canadians apparently more than 
10,000 years ago were discovered near Lake Huron 
in Ontario. 
\ A large collection of 500 skeletons was unearthed 
at. Point Hope, Alaska, where previous digging had 
unearthed a well-planned town of the prehistoric 
Arctic, abandoned about 2,000 years ago. 

First detected by a schoolboy, cliff shelters at 
Bear Mountain, N. Y., yielded quantities of pottery 
and artifacts left by the Algonoquian Indians who 
preceded the Iroquois in the Hudson Valley, 

Some of the Mississippi Valley’s progressive 
Indians of the Hopewell Mound Builder culture 
migrated as far east as Pennsylvania was the 
deduction from finding there a well-preserved 
skeleton of Hopewell type with Hopewell objects. 


A presidential proclamation authorizing addi- 


tion of five acres to the Acmulgee National Monu- 
ment near Macon, Georgia, made it possible for 
CCC boys to evacuate an Indian stockade and 
provide data for reconstructing an old Creek 
Indian town. 

Resembling previous discoveries in Texas caves, 
skeletons and artifacts of a primitive type of cave-. 
dwelling Indian were found in northern Mexico, 
indicating that several thousand years ago this 
culture was spread over a considerable area. 

Homes of plain citizens of the Mayan Indian 
world were examined in the ruined ‘‘City of the 
stone lady’’ in British Honduras, showing a wide 
social gap between lower and upper classes. 


As a good neighbor project, the United States 


launched ten archatology expeditions in Latin 
American countries, joining hands with scientists 
of these lands to fill in missing. data regarding 
America’s prehistoric past. 


Explorers found two lost Incan cities 12,000 feet y 


high in the Peruvian Andes, and evidence that 
Indians occupied a network of high altitude cities 
in_what is now rank wilderness, 

The opportunity to unearth stratified burials in 
Peru’s northern coast aided archaeologists in fit- 
ting little-known peoples of pre-Inean times into 
Peru’s. prehistory. 

- For the first time, an anthropologist measured 
bare bones of some of Peru’s gorgeously wrapped 
mummies from Paracas, as a step toward under- 


_| standing their relationship to other ancient Indians 


of Peru, 
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ASTRONOMY 


One of the most brilliant displays of aurora ob- 
served in the United States occurred Sept. 18 in 
connection with large sunspot groups, accompanied 
by magnetic storms and interrupted radio and wire 
communications. : 

The presence of the chemical element thulium in 
the sun’s atmosphere was demonstrated. 

The temperature in the sun’s core was computed 
to be 25,700,000 degrees Centigrade. 

/*Coronium’’ causing mysterious solar spectral 
lines, was ascribed to ‘‘broken atoms” or ionized 
iron, calcium, and nickel, especially Fe XIV with 
loss of 13 electrons 

Temperatures in excess of. 1,000,000 degrees 
Centigrade just above the sun’s surface, instead 
of 10,000 degrees previously measured, were pro- 
‘posed to accord with the new ideas about the 
origin of the sun’s ‘‘coronium”’ lines. 

A more accurate solar parallax was determined 
from observations of the 1931 opposition of Eros, 
corresponding to a mean sun-earth distance of 
93,003,000 miles, with the small probable error of 
only 8,000 miles. ' 

Actual motion of solar prominences was made 
possible of determination by a new instrument 
that gives radial velocity. 

A brilliant eruption of hydrogen gas from sun- 
spots was associated with severe radio dis- 


™ turbances of July 4. 


The sun sweeps up about 110,000,000 tons of 
“hydrogen from space each second and uses it as 
fule, according to a new theory. 

Stars were calculated to change shape while 
revolving in; elongated orbits around their com- 
panions, stretching to egg-shape and at other 
times being more round. ° 

The star Sheliak (beta Lyrae) was described as 
involvying-a gigantic pinwheel of red, yellow and 
green gases, spiralling outwards for 50,000;000 
miles from a double star. 


Radioactive ‘‘tagged’’ carbon atoms made it pos- 
sible to follow food substances through a plant’s 
whole nutrition cycle. < 

Plant tumor tissue, free of the bacteria that 
originally accompanied its growth, was grafted 
into healthy plants and grew there. 

Seeds buried in bottles 60 years ago were 
resurrected and found still viable. 

Seedless watermelons were produced by treating 
unpollenated flowers with growth hormones. 

There was a very large increase in waterfowl. 
population. 

The U. S. bird population was estimated as at 
least five billion. 

A natural growth-promoting substance, more 
powerful than synthetic chemicals, was found in 
ripening pollen. ee 

Colchicine injected into incubating eggs pro- 

_ duced chickens with double-sized combs. 

Sulfanilamide was found to have somewhat the 

same effects om colchicine, in speeding evolutionary 
nges in plants. 

Sie twone vaodification of sex after birth was 

accomplished in experiments on opossums 

Week-gid mouse embroyos grew successfully 
when grafted on three-day-old chick embryos. 

Success in transplantation of eyes of tailed 
amphibians with return of vision was announced. 

Vitamin B, was found concentrated in tree buds. 


Star 26 in Draco was found to bea triple systems 
like alpha Centauri. i 

The ‘Andromeda galaxy was shown to be abo 
as big as our own galaxy or Milky Way. 

Spectra of supernovae were interpreted witha 
the assumption of an excessively high tempérad 
ture, indicating they are similar fundamentall 
to ordinary novae. 

A force 200 times gravity, caused by light pres: 
sure and acting on dust particles between ‘ 
Stars, was discovered. 

Planets may be born of a triple star constantll 
picking up matter from cosmic clouds in spac@ 
according to a new theory that would mak 
planetary systems less rare than previously thought 

Because meteors passing through the atmospher 
many miles above the ground leave behind fad 
many minutes a mirror for radio waves, consistin# 
of broken atoms, experiments show the possibilit: 
of counting meteors in daylight or cloudy weathe 
by radio echoes. 

Some of the glow of the night sky was show 
to be due to the magnetic activity of the eartl 
and its atmosphere. t 

Atmospheric pressure causes meteors to fly apan 
as they plunge to earth, studies of their trail 
showed | 

A vanishing kind of matter, contraterrene, whic; 
explodes devastatingly in contact with ordina 
matter, was postulated to account for metec 
craters in which meteorites are not found. al 

New comets discovered included: Friend-Reess 
Paraskevopoulos, Van Gent, du Toit-Neujmin. 

Cunningham’s comet discovered in 1940 reache: 
naked eye brilliance at the beginning of 1941. 

Periodic comets resighted were: Encke, fits: 
Schwassmann-Wachmann, second Schwassmanni] 
Wachmann (19291). ‘ | 

The first Schwassmann-Wachmann comet ext 
perienced a remarkable temporary increase i) 
brightness. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Wax from a green-linted cotton variety we 
investigated as a possible ingredient for polishes 
A new species of white blackberry was dis 
covered in Florida. 
At: was demonstrated that tobacco plants producd 
Lr in Ape roots. : 
_ Pressures on the order of 5,000 pounds per squar 
inch were found to have a paralyzing. effect Cols 
protoplasm in movement. : 
_ Fly larvae that, like spiders, catch other insect 
in webs, were discovered in the Southern Appaid 
lachdans. 5 | 
The parasitic dodder vine was proved capable c 
carrying disease viruses from plant to plant. 
A one-dose vaccine for hog cholera was alu 
nounced. | 
Arsenic was found to be a good antidote fed 
are Saag etre in animals. All 
ective contact sprays were disco ci 
combating Japanese beetle, and distribution 4 
the ‘“‘milky disease’’ bacteria that kill their la 
Ph ee an @ a large scale. 
oropicrin, tear-gas of World War TI fama 
was found a good preventi tr 
to several aoe s) tive of eelworm dama, 
o Prof. D. R Hoagland and Dr. D. ory 
University of California, were awarded the $1, ift 
ores ee Sate e Association for the Add 
: of Science for revolutio ie 
regarding plant nutrition. rape eens 


uw) 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 4 


_ American commercially built electron micro- 
scopes, magnifying 10,000 to 125,000 diameters, 
were used to probe minute structural secrets of 
rubber, plastics, industrial dust, smoke, rouge, face 
powder, radio tube laments, and even biological 
tissues, cells, bacteria, viruses; it is believed or- 
ganic molecules have actually been photographed. 

The surface of steel and other materials opaque 
to electron rays.were nevertheless studied with the 


' electron microscope by the device of making a 


thin plastic replica of the surface, 

Extraction of magnesium from sea water was 
begun commercially. 

Synthetic rubbers finally got into quantity pro- 
duction, and one type, combining the cold- 
resistant powers of natural rubber with the oil- 
proofness of the synthetic, was found useful for 
automobile and airplane tires. 

A new process of making chlorine without the 
use of electricity was discovered, thus saving large 
quantities of electrical energy for the manufacture 
of aluminum and other’ vital defense purposes. 

A new process was developed for the working of 


low-grade manganese ores ver 
PU ERUeRS ot overseas the ed ye oe 
otton plants were found to be ‘ i 
of cellulose, much used in Riasiogs iN res 
A synthetic method of making glycerine froy 
petroleum refinery gases was discovered. ‘ 
Starch was Synthetically produced from glu 
for the first time without aid of living organism! 
X-rays disclosed that the hardness of a plasts! 
depends upon the degree of orderliness in io 
arrangement of its molecules and this ¢ = 
regulated by the heat treatment. ae 
The theory that cosmic rays are born of thi 
suicide atoms in outer space received confirmatio 
in new evidence that the rays before entering ti 
earth’s atmosphere have energies correspondin i 
the annihilation energies of the most commo# 
Evidence that cosmic Tays in outer ‘spads 
ad 


P 


atoms. 
found (the heavy parts of atoms) was ails 
; new-measurement of the gs t ‘ga 
its velocity as 186,272 miles per senondt aaa ‘ 
per second less than the previously acce: sted valu) 
The speed of radio waves was proved by d 


mea: urements to be practically the 

if light, as had Race canamsits aeecen eo 
_ Construction of the 100,000,000-volt cyclotron at 
Be +» Was well advanced during the 


tkeley, Calif. 
Fiching 1 

glass with hydrofiuoric acid vapor was 
ound to eliminate troublesome refiections by 
forming a film of calcium fluoride one-quarter of 
2 wave-length of light in thickness. 
_ Aft electrostatic generator giving 4,500,000 volts 
Was constructed. 
+ Television pictures were projected on a theater 
screen 15 by 20 feet in size from a balcony 60 feet 


away. 

Aligned molecules instead of minute crystals 
PIO duced a nearly 100% efficient polarizing screen, 
tHe first to be made entirely of synthetic materials. 
/A method of detecting airplanes at night by 
means of the heat rays they emit was inverited. 
-Transmutation of mercury into radioactive gold 
vith a half decay period of 48 minutes was ac- 
omplished by bombardment of the mercury with 
ast neutrons. 

Green diamonds were produced by bombarding 
white ones with atomic particles from the cyclotron 
and were found to be identical with the naturally 
occurring and highly prized green diamonds. 

_ Carbon bullets with energies of 96,000,000 elec- 
ron volts, as powerful as some of the cosmic rays 


new type of weather map, giving much more 
ormation than the old, was inaugurated by the 
- S. Weather Bureau. 

. This country’s known oil reserves reached an 
Mi-time high, at 19,025,000,000 barrels. 

_ Forecasters were able to make predictions for 
ye to seven days approximately as reliably as 
he two- or three-day forecasts previously had 
been, and the reliability of two- and three-day 
forecasts improved materially. 

A new mineral, with the smallest known natural 
crystals, oe discovered in Argentina, and named 
armientite. 

Apparatus was built for taking flashlight photo- 
graphs o: the ocean bottom. 

A fossil imprint of a jellyfish in the Smithsonian 
Institution collections was pronounced the world’s 
Gidest evidence of life. 

A dinosaur neck vertebra three feet across and 
nearly four feet long was found in Texas. 

_ Several skeletons of Coryphodon, extinct hippo- 
potamus-like animal, were discovered in Colorado. 


Reports of progress during 1941 should be read 
with the realization that many important technical 
advatices, both military and industrial, have been 
made but not announced due to the secrecy neces~- 


sary for American defense. 
A th airplanes by means of 


A method of locatin 
io echoes refiected from them was perfected 


id put into war use. 

af “Aah pane were made 

Be new 30-caliber carbine with cartridges only 

heit the weight of the .45-caliber pistol cartridges 

was adopted by the U. S. Army widely to replace 
fe 


ol. - 
ai ennae that send out transmission in a 
serntio Pt ‘peam instead of broadcasting it allowed 
000 watt modern transmitters to send to foreign 
is the equivalent pr 1,200,000 watt transmitters 
| r type aerials. 
ay soley oPat rey from Kodachrome transparencies 
e made available commercially. A 
A new method was disclosed of making stereo- 
pie pictures by making two pictures on one 
and afterwards viewing them with polarizing 


ens. ; ; , ; 
-volt rtable X-ray equipment was put 

Se ie vide fadiographing boiler welds and 

S. 

4 Beas ee eélephorie networks were arranged and 

sted to send warnings of hostile aircraft to 

mtral points and to order squadrons aloft for 


successfully from cotton 


u 4 t 1 radio telephone system 

is country’s coast line, a ra me Sitocaite 
stablished. i , 

Fr yeauency moe ee radio relay stations were 

‘S I sed. . 

A eae éable with an ultimate capacity of 480 
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bk ep fe tes mont (Gone 

viously produce those of 

deuterons or heavy hydrogen 

by the paste ydrogen), were manufactured 
adioactive strontium and barium wer 

in ‘aay Bae oa we ee ert ae oa 
Or ioactive fo of germanium, an ele: 

similar to lead, were produced by the cyclotron, 

The theoretical possibility of elements heavier 
4 hip pote a had been 

, c S$ Of ex nm i 
was demonstrated. ee ee 

Vacuums, reaching a millionth of an atmosphere 
pressure, higher than ever before employed in 
chemical technology, were used to extract vitamins 
from fish oil. 

A temperature of 45,000 degrees Fahrenheit, as 
hot as found on the surfaces of the hottest stars, 
and a light 50 times as bright as the sun while 
it lasted, were given by a spark produced by dis- 
charging 40,000 kilowatts of electrical energy 
through a quartz tube. eS 

An infrared photoflash bulb was invented by 
which instantaneous photographs can be taken 
in_complete darkness. 

Evidence was obtained that the mesotron 
(middle-weight atomic particle) can exist in at 
— two states which decompose at quite different 
rates. 


and six times as 
atomic projectiles 


EARTH SCIENCES 


The most nearly complete plesiosaur skeleton 
known was found in Colorado. 

Fossil termites 25,000,000 years old were found 
in Germany. 

A new type of earthquake wave was discovered. 

The earth was weighed at intervals of six miles 
along a traverse from Perth Amboy, N. J., to Los 
Angeles. 

The centenary of America’s first magnetic ob- 
servatory was celebrated in Philadelphia. 

Canada and the United States jointly undertook 
the preparation of an Ice Age Map. 

A revision of the Geologic Map of North America 
was under way with cooperation of Canada,’ 
Mexico and countries of the Caribbean. 

Two new theories of the earth’s interior were 
presented: one, that it is colloid or jelly-like; the 
other, that it is solid, containing much dissolved 
hydrogen. 

Measurements of geologic age of rocks by helium 
method was refined by discovery that retentivity 
of helium varies with minerals and that mag- 
netite is most retentive. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


conversations was put in service between Stevens 
Point, Wis., and Minneapolis, Minn., and an 800- 
mile television transmission was demonstrated 
through this cable. 

Toll calls were made by dialling the nurnber 
wanted in certain distant cities. 

A new high-fidelity telephone circuit for radio 
programs that will transmit sound vibrations up 
to 15,000 per second was demonstrated. 

Sound control in the theater was demonstrated 
by which voices and music emanate from space, 
humans speak with animal voices and sounds are 
remade as desired. 

Copper-plating of permanent tore igre used in 
electrical meters was shown to shield them from 
demagnetizing effects. 4 : 

New standards for abbreviations, eliminating 

periods and spaces, were adopted, for example: 
rpm for revolutions per minute, psi for pounds 
per square inch, 95 F for 95 degrees of tempera- _ 
ture Fahrenheit. : 
Many plastics and other substitute materials 
used in automobiles and other machines as a 
result of the defense emergeney gave promise of 
supplanting the ae materials permanently be- 
cause they are better. 

Powder metallurgy, making metal parts from 
powdered metal under heat and pressure, came 
into wider use. 

Static electrical charges up to 40,000 volts were 
demonstrated on running rubber-tired motor 
vehicles. : 

A new record for low coal consumption per 
kilowatt-hour for steam~electric power plants was 
established. ; 

The surface of stee was hardened by a new 
method usi synthetic urea. 

Sfeontectiring industries spent nearly $120,000,- 
000 on research during the war, according to a 


Dr, Edwin H. Armstrong, Columbia Uni- 
Sas was awarded the gold Franklin Medal of 
the Franklin Institute, for his achievements 
radio. 
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MEDICAL SCIENCES ; 


Standards for ‘‘enriched’’ white flour were an- 
nounced by the U. S. Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Administration, to become effective Jan. 1, 1942, 
and production of this flour and of “‘enriched 
bread made with such flour, or with high vitamin 
yeast or with ordinary flour plus added amounts 
of nicotinic acid, thiamin and iron was started. 

A scientific yardstick for planning an adequate 
daily diet was announced at the National Nutrition 
ey eence for Defense called by President Roose- 
velt. 

“Cure” of gray hair in humans by daily doses 
of a member of the vitamin B complex, ,para- 
aminobenzoic acid, was announced in a report of 
more than 300 cases, believed to be the first 
scientific announcement of cure of gray hair in 
humans. 

Infiuenza A virus was photographed, for the 
first time, with the aid of the electron microscope 
which showed it to be one of the smallest disease- 
causing substances yet isolated, a spherical particle 
11 millimicrons in diameter. $ 

Prospects for control of influenza were improved 
by development of a new relatively quick test for 
influenza virus-neutralizing antibodies, by success 
in protecting against influenza A 50% of several 
thousand persons in six institutions by influenza 
A vaccine given six months before an epidemic 
and by development of a new vaccine against 
influenza A which proved even more effective in 
mouse trials. 

First announcement of sulfadiazine spray treat- 
ment of burns showed that it promoted healing 
of burns more rapidly than any other method of 
treatment, reduced infection to less than 2% and 
will to some extent eliminate need for plastic 
surgery to efface scars and correct deformities. 

Evidence indicating that domestic barnyard and 
wild prairie fowl constitute a reservoir of the 
viruses of equine encephalomyelitis and St. Louis 
encephalitis and that mosquitoes carry the virus 
was reported. 

Possibility that infantile paralysis may be spread 
by files appeared in a report that the virus of the 
disease had been isolated on two occasions from 
flies caught in the vicinity of excreta from in- 
fantile paralysis patients during infantile paralysis 
epidemics. 

Largest encephalitis epidemic on record in the 
Western Hemisphere occurred in the Northwest 
during the summer of 1941, attacking more than 
3,000 and killing nearly 10% of those attacked. 

Encouraging results with vaccination against 
encephalitis and from the use of human con- 
valegcent or hyperimmune animal serum were re- 
ported in Russia. 

Studies esd Mast the infantile paralysis 
virus invades the dy through the mouth and 
alimentary tract, rather than through the nose and 
puisetory nerves as previously elieved, were 
reported. 

A decline in pneumonia deaths during an in- 
fluenza epidemic occurred, for the first time on 


‘record, during the winter of 1940-1941. 


First trials on human patients of gramicidin, 
germicidal substance from soil bacteria, showed it 
to be effective in empyema from’ pneumonia, 
sinusitis, bladder infections and staphylococcus 
infections in wounds. 

Surgical construction of an artificial esophagus, 
to replace one closed by lye burns, was ac- 
complished successfully for the second time in the 
United States. 

Evidence that the cause of cirrhosis of the liver 
is poor diet, and probably a specific vitamin de- 
ficiehcy, appeared in many reports. 

Tuberculosis patients were treated with Promin, 
a new chemical remedy with results that justify 
continuation of the investigation. 

Hope of preventing meningitis appeared in re- 
ports that sulfadiazine not only succeeds as a 
treatment but banishes the meningococci from the 
patient’s nose and throat, thus preventing his 
becoming a healthy carrier of the disease. 

A record of no rheumatic fever attacks among 
55 patients while taking sulfanilamide continu- 
ously from November through June each year 
between 1936 and 1940 was announced, giving hope 
that this drug might prove effective in controlling 
the disease by preventing recurrences. 

Sulfathiazole and sulfapyridine offer a four-to- 
one chance for cure of gonorrhea in men within 
five weeks after beginning of treatment, findings 
in eight clinics showed. 

A method of treating group O blood, the uni- 
versal donor blood, to make it safer for emergency 
transfusion, Was announced. 

Studies showing that hardening of the arteries 
may be a condition of faulty fat utilization re- 


sulting from deficiency of the pancreas hormone,# 
lipocaic, were reported. ‘ sy 

Studies indicating heparin, anti-blood clottingis 
agent, might be useful in preventing achesion& 
after abdominal operations were reported. ; 

Deaths of two boys from bubonic plague, increase 
of the infection among wild rodents and eastward 
spread of the infection in these animals promptedi 
the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Healthé 
Service to call a Plague ontrol Conference whieh 
recommended: 1—Extension of anti-plague mea- 
sures; 2—Appropriation by federal and local aun 
thorities of $1,800,000 for plague control. 4| 

Sulfathiazole was reported, on basis of suc- 
cessful trials in mice, to be a potential anti-p 
remedy. 

It was demonstrated that bodily changes closely 
similar to those of profound pituitary-gland de- 
ficiency can be caused by chronic under-nutrition. 

The urine of boys having muscular dystrophy 
was shown to contain large amounts of female 
sex hormones. 

Treatment of sexual deficiency in the male was 
advanced by development of a synthetic male sex 
hormone, methyl testosterone, which is effective 
when given by mouth. ; 4 

Existence of a potent sex hormone, estriol, whicht 
is found only in human beings, was announced. 

The synthetic female sex hormone, diethylstil- 
bestrol, was released for general medical use by 
the U. S. Food, Drug and Cosmetic Administration.) 

Encouraging results in treating the muscle weak— 
ness disease, myasthenia gravis, by.surgical re= 
moval of the thymus gland were reported. al 

Discovery that other tissues of the body tha 
the thyroid gland can use iodine and may convert 
it into a chemical like thyroxine, thyroid gland 
hormone, was announced. 

All steroids having hormonal properties wil} 
produce narcosis if given'in pharmacological doses 
in @ manner so that it is absorbed’ rapidly, but 
steroids devoid of hormonal properties do not 
exhibit this action, it was reported. am 

For the relief of high blood pressure improvedd 
kidney extracts, renin, from kidneys of animals 
other than that being treated, the enzyme, tyro 
sinase, and a new surgical operation were reported 
as promising but still in the experimental stages 
with a five-year-progress report of an older 
surgical operation showing striking prolongation 
of life for patients with malignant hypertension 

Kidneys with reduced blood circulation liberate: 
a substance which acts upon a special pseudo 
globulin in the blood and the product produced by 
this action is responsible for the production of 
experimental high blood pressure, it was reported 

In vitro studies indicated that kidneys. undelt 
anaerobic conditions are unable to destroy phenolic: 
compounds which elevate blood pressure but willl 
do so under aerobic conditions. wi 

Possible advances in cancer treatment still im 
the experimental stage, included use of radio 
strontium for metastatic bone cancer; a concent; i 
tion method of radio-therapy for resistant cance S$ 
of mouth, larynx and pharynx; castration and 
female sex hormone treatment for cancer of the 
prostrate gland; blocking blood circulation to in- 
erease skin resistant to irradiation thereby en 
abling use of larger doses; and, in mice only sci 
far, use of lithium or boron-containing dyes ter 
increase destructive action of neutron rays. f 

Pattern of cancerous growth may be influenceé 
by suriace forces, it was discovered from observa 
tions of cancer growth in the frog’s eye. 

Radio-phosphorus was announced as a promising 
treatment for the serious blood disease, poly+} 
eythemia. y 

Anti-rickets action of vitamin D, it was 
ported, is due partly to its effect on the kidneys 
which it prevents from eliminating phosphorus. Al 

Sulfathiazole ointment was reported a success 
remedy for common skin diseases such as acne! 
impetigo, infected eczema and boils. 

Transfusions of blood and sugar solutions were 
given by injecting into the bone marrow, a metno e. 
that can supplement transfusions into veins il 
certain cases. ; 

Chemical test for incipient toluene poisoning 
bare fines 4 fecdin f full x 
rtificial ite g of a full meal throu 
veins instead of the mouth came one st er ol : 
through development of a digest of casein, mill 
protein, with papain, digestive ferment, whiell 
proved as effective as whole liver in promoting! 
production of proteins in blood plasma of dogs. i 

It was shown that the animal organism cannt 
synthesize the methyl group which therefore mu i 
be supplied in the diet. The major, if not the 
sole source of the methyl group is the amino acic 


methionine. 
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ith the tagged atom technioue it was demon- 
trated that the proteins of the anim: 


escent. 
Two of the principal factors influencing the 
n sity of the symptoms of “bends” in the 
odies of aviators and deep-sea divers were shown 
pb be the total atmospheric pressure and the 
Wessure produced by surface tension. 
At pressure altitudes between 41,000 and 42,000 
pet after preliminary denitrogenation and oxygen 
eathing, men performed physical exercise (work) 
Quivalent to 1,200 foot-pounds per minute for a 
Minute and a trained woman subject made 
fecord for her sex by working for 15 seconds ai 
200- foot-pounds per minute at a pressure eleva- 
spot 41,200 feet. 

at may possibly be the first case in 30 years 
. ey etoly-acayired infantile paralysis was 


Three new sulfa drugs, sulfapyrazine, sulfahy- 
jantoin, and sulfathiazolin, were announced, the 
2 being put to clinical test because of’. low 
bxicity and high therapeutic value. 

A School of Nutrition, believed first of its kind 
n the world, was established at Cornell Uni- 


Discovery of an eighth member of the vitamin 
group, folic acid; was announced. 
& standard for ‘oleomargarine permitting its 
frichment with vitamins A and was an- 
iounced by the United States Food, Drug and 
Osmetic Administration. 
More rapid diagnosis of virus diseases seemed 
romised by development of a collodion fixation 
néethod for identification and typing of Viruses. 
Discovery of a previously unknown anatomical 
tructure immediately below the bony floor of the 
ddle ear and believed concerned with regulation 
the blood circulation was announced. 
Large scale field trials of the Cox anti-typhus 
ever vaccine were inaugurated in Bolivia. 
Long-time immunity to such virus diseases as 
How fever is due to the fact that the virus 
pmains in the body after an attack of the disease, 
as suggested. 
‘A coumarin compound from spoiled sweet clover 
aS announced as a possible effective and cheap 
stitute for heparin, anti-blood clotting agent. 
iecessful use of vitallium, alloy of chromium, 
el and cobalt, as plates for repair of damaged 
an skulls was announced. . 
elopment in Gautemala of large plantations 
cinchona trees, thus providing a potential 
tern Hemisphere source of quinine, was an- 


e malaria rate among troops in the United 
es was reduced to one-third of the 1918 rate, 
yy because of effective mosquito control mea- 


bo vin), C, D and nicotinic acid were ordered 
S rs Paccdetiont to troops stationed in far 
ern latitudes. 
Military medicine, the use of high concentra- 
of oxygen has been made practicable in the 
yard zone by the construction of a portable, 
d-circuit. type of epusenius which uses only 
of oxygen per minute. y 
Dicaiicn wes begun, by the American Medical 
jation, of a bimonthly journal entitled ‘‘War 
icine,’ edited by the Committee on Informa- 
Division of Medical Sciences, National Re- 
rel ncil. 
’ er ctas for warming cold, refrigerated 
was descrii 


ment peide 

harmless no. 

es eathced to play a part in 

sensitivity. 

P shock,’’ most dangerous : 
Br ota shock treatment for mental disease, 

1 he- predicted, prevented, or, if desired, ale 
ed at will, it was found; vitamin B, preven 


complica= 


it or shortens duration if given after it has 
developed. 

A method of immunizing against epileptic 
seizures was suggested when it was found that 
@ seéizure intentionally induced by electric shock 
in the safety. of a physician’s office makes the 
patient temporarily resistant to recurring seizures. 

The violent convulsions accompanying metrazol 
treatment of mental disease were softened, and in 
some cases the muscular contractions abolished 
entirely, by use with the metrazol of the easily 
obtained medicine, epsom salt, or pyridine and 
some of its derivatives. 

The electric shock treatment used for mental 
disease (passage of current through brain for very 
short time) was demonstrated to cause a partial 
loss of memory in the patient, particularly for 
events occurring just before the shock. 

Electric shock therapy was used increasingly to 
supersede insulin and metrazol shock therapies in 
the treatment of some mental diseases. 

* New knowledge about the value of the vitamins in 

the treatment of some acute mental diseases and 
neurological disorders, not only some alcoholic 
psychoses but some delirious states usually at- 
tributed to senility, was discovered. 

Warning that extreme caution is necessary in 
use of X-rays on women who might be pregnant 
was seen in the discovery that microcephalic idiocy 
in an unborn child followed X-ray treatment of 
the mother for a supposed tumor. 

Fixed abnormal habits in rats were not broken 
up by dosage with metrazol even when convulsions 
were produced, a finding which affects present 
theories on how the drug acts to cure mental 
disease. 7 

Deprivation, even though resented, makes a 
group more united and cooperative, but less con- 
structive, experiments on child groups revealed. 

Anxiety can persist and cause the learning of 
new peculiar habits long after the original cause 
for fear is gone, it was demonstrated by animal 
experiments. 

A fourteen-year study of identical twins demon- 
strated that both physical and mental traits of 
individuality persist from infaney into adolescence. 

The Rorschach test, well-known ink-blot test of 
personality and imagination, was adapted for 
group use to make it available for selection of 
military personnel. 

Gasoline vapor, used as an anesthetic, has effects 
similar to those of alcoholic vapors, it was found 


in_experiments on animals and a human subject. - 


New light on a vitamin deficiency disease™in 


humans associated with alcoholism, was provided’ 


by the discovery that fishes and foxes suffer an 
identical ill when over-fed_on raw fish. 

Short tempers, inefficiency, inattention, uncer- 
tain memory and confusion of thought were found 
to result from a diet only slightly low in vitamin 
B,, but continued over a period of months. 


Alcohol was found to reduce the ability of the. 


body to respond to severe exposure to heat. 

Progesterone, a sex hormone, was used suc- 
cessfully to reduce sexual excitability in monkeys 
and was recommended to physicians for trial on 
women patients in need of temporary medical aid. 

The abstraction ability to sort by color, be- 
lieved a function of the important frontal lobes 
of the brain, was found in monkeys, which may 
therefore be used experimentally to learn more 
about this brain area. 

Learning of the simple type known to psycholo- 
gists as ‘‘conditioning’’ is slowed but not elimi- 
nated when the important -brain cortex and 
sub-cortical parts of the nervous system are 
“knocked 
periments showed. 

Doubt regarding the exact function of the 
brain’s important frontal lobes was raised by 
experiments showing that monkeys without this 
brain area can remember where to reach for food 
even after a ten-second delay. eh 

By the learning process known as conditioning, 
it is possible to gain the ability to interrupt the 
brain waves—electric impulses originating in the 
brain cells. 

Eight persons weré conditioned to control at 
will, changes in the electric resistance of the 
skin, an apparently unconscious and involuntary 
reaction. x 

Quantum theory was successfully applied to 
sensory experiences, particularly hearing and 
vision. ~ 
__A change in only eight or nine molecules of the 


visual purple in the eye’s retina was found to be 


ient to produce the sensation of sight. 
one eel nest of powerful emotions was found 
to affect the way in which the two eyes work 


out’’ by the drug nembutal, animal ex-° 


— 
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_ together in the perception of distances and depth, 


important in the testing of military pilots. 
Color blindness was reported partly corrected by 

dosage with vitamin A. _ i . 
The same tone is perceived as of slightly differ- 


ent pitch by the two ears of even normal-hearing 
persons, it was reported. ee a = 

Bats’ ears were found sensitive to high-pitched 
sounds above the limits of human audibility, and 
they guide themselves by echoes of their own 
supersonic cries. J 

Fatigue produced by highly skilled tasks was 
found to have different’ psychological effects from 
that caused by simple monotonous tasks; accurate 
timing in the first ability to break down. E 

Conditions necessary for maintenance of high 


Science Clubs of America ; 


Science Clubs of America is comprised of amateur 
and professional scientists of all ages. The or- 
ganization is international and non-profit making. 
In November, 1941, it numbered 30,000 members in 
more than 800 clubs organized in every state and 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Cuba, Hawaii, Canada, British 
West Indies and Portugal. 

Science Clubs of America seeks to weld together 
the thousands of laymen and scientists, teachers 
and students, youths and adults, amateurs and 
professionals into a great movement for under- 
standing and applying science in neighborhood, 
community, national and world affairs. Believing 
that the knowledge and application of science and 
its methods is essential to the very existence of our 
civilization, this international organization is spon- 
.sored by Science Service, a non-profit institution 
for the popularization of science, 1719 N Street, 

-W., Washington, D. C. (New York office, 310 
Fifth Avenue), Watson Davis is director. 

There are three types of membership: 1—in 
Science Clubs; 2—as Associates; 3—as Patrons. 

“Science Clubs vary in size from 4 to 150 members 
and each is sponsored by an adult who is ‘re- 
sponsible in large measure for the splendid progress 
made by clubs. 

Tlae members of Science Clubs of America have 
their laboratories and workshops in cellars and 
attics, school classrooms and labs, in industrial 
plants and museum lecture rooms Experiments 
and study of the boys, girls, men and women range 
through the myriad branches of science. In some 
cases the work is of a general nature; in others 
ultra-specific. 

The national headquarters supplies membership 
paraphernalia as well as a wide variety of ma- 
terial for the support and direction of the club and 
el program. The official organ is the 
Science News Letter which runs club news weekly 

- with a special Science Observer issue eight times 
@ year expressly for members of Science Clubs of 
America. 

The success of the Science Clubs of America de- 
pends largely on the eager desire of the members 


to learn science, but it has been greatly supp 
mented by the support of scientific organizatio 
throughout the country. These-include academit 
of science, museums, colleges, universities 
other such through which it has been possible 
set up Science Centers. Here'clubs and individua 
meet» to discuss and demonstrate what they hae 
accomplished. In these Centers are held sua 
functions as Fairs, Congresses, Salons of Photos 
raphy, Conferences, all designed to help young ai 
mature scientists in an area to know one anoth 
=~ to acquaint the public with what goes on 
science. ~ 
In September, 1941, clubs outside of New Yo: 
City which were affiliated with The Americsi 
Institute Science and Engineering Clubs wes 
transferred to Science Clubs of America. | 
American Institute of the City of New York ce 
operatively continues to carry on the New You) 
programs for clubs, many of which have bee 
affiliated with the Institute for the past 14 year 
Science Service, the world’s only science ney 
syndicate, provides thorough, accurate reports / 
the latest developments and discoveries in all fié 
of science. These reports are distributed to new* 
papers and magazines in two forms: 1 
1. A daily News Report containing latest new 
reported by wire or mail. This is supplemented } 
a service called ‘‘Wire Stories by Mail,”’ which con 
tains advance releases on Scientific conventiow 
and other important events. Leading scientisé 
cooperate with Science Service writers so a 
reports can be mailed several days before oth« 
agencies send wires on the same subjects. = 
2. A weekly Science Page containing exclusij 
news and feature stories and pictures for dais 
or weekly use. Another strong feature is 
“Experimental Science for You’’ section whic 
carries experimental material written especial! 
for the Science Clubs of America. F 
Trustees for Science Service are nominated i 
the National Academy of Science, the Nation: 
Research Council, the American Association fd 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Nations 
Estate, and the journalistic profession. al 


American Mother of the Year | 


Source: The Golden Rule Foundation Mothers’ Rule Committee; New York City Y 
The American Mother is selected annually from nominations sent to the committee. 


based on these requirements; she must be a 


The choice | 


successful mother, as evidenced by the character ar: 


achievements of her children; she must embody thdse traits most highly regarded in mothers—courag@ 


moral strength, patience, affection, kindness, understanding, homemaking ability; 


sense of social and world relationships and must have been active in her own community bettermer 


or in some other service for public benefit. 


Year Name 

1935 Mrs. Fletcher M. Johnson 
1936 Mrs. James R. Smith 

1937 Mrs. Carl R. Gray - 

1938 Mrs. Grace Noll Stowell 

1939 Mrs, Elias Compton 

1940 Mrs. Charles H. Mayo 

1941 Mrs. Dena Shelby Diehl 


The Mothers’ Day paraphrase of the Golden Rule reads: 


“Whatsoever ye would that others should do for your Mother if she were in need, and what oeve 
your Mother would do for the needy if she had the opportunity, do in H ane 


other Mothers and their children, victims of the wars in Europe and Asia, or present-day maladjustment 


in our own land.” f 


Candy Consumption in U. S, 16.9 Pounds Per Capita ‘ | 


The per capita consumption of confectionery in 
the United States reached an all time high of 16.9 
pounds (1940) compared with 15.7 pounds (1939), 
the Department of Commerce reported (May 31, 
1941).. This is an increase of 714% against an ad- 
vance in national income of 7%. The sale of 


Home f 


Gainesville, Ga, 
Claremont, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Wooster, Ohio. A 


Rochester, Minn. : 
Danville, Ky. , aid 


er Name and in Her Honecr 


the entire industry. 


she must have |, 


ONOMICAL CA 


Astronomical Calculations, beginning on 
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i temperate zones, these are four in number: 
— Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
ies at the vernal equinox, the summer 
fice, the autumnal equinox and the winter 
tice: for which, in the north temperate zone, 
“approximate dates are March 21, June 21, 
tember 23 and December 21. 

, the south. temperate zone, the vernal equinox 
he beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
mer solstice or the beginning of summer is 
er 21, and so on. 

earth’s axis continually points in the same 
jon, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
of the earth's prbit around the sun there 
be no change ‘of seasons. Day and night 
everywhere be of equal length and equable 
ions of temperature would prevail. 

e axis is’ tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
to the orbit, and only in. March and Sep- 
sr is the axis at right angles to the direction 
sun. ‘ : 

those months occur the equinoxes, when day 
tight are equal the world over. 

me, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
and the days in the northern hemisphere 
et than the nights; at the same time, the 


n 


days ene southern hemisphere are shorter than 


the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 


In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 


receiv day far exceeds the loss through 
Tadiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and itis not until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show a 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1942 (Eastern Standard Time) be- 
gin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 21, 
Jill A. M.: Summer Solstice (Summer), June 21, 


. 8:17 P. M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Septem- 


ber 23, 11:17 A. M.; Winter Solstice (Winter) 
December 22, 6:40 A. M. 
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146 Daily Calendar, 1942 
Ist Month Jan UARY 31 D 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) ) | 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 H 
= ‘ 
b=] : 3 : eee Nae nerd ony, Calendar for Calendar for | 
$ e New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabang 
® 1s Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkang 
s » N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexam 
aa nT Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 1% 
° ° Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern Califora 
4 @ "Sun Sun |Moon|| Sun |gSun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moonj} Sun| Sun |Mf 
i) Q Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises |'Sets |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets /R. 
7 H. M\H. M|H M||H. M.\H. M)H. M.||H. M.|H. MH. M|| HH. |. MM) BS 
1 |Th || 7 29] 4 38] rises |} 7 25] 4 43] rises|| 7 19] 4 48] rises || 7- 2) 5 5) mi 
Q |Fr 7 29| 4 39) 5 5]| 7 25] 4 44! 5 10|| 7 19] 4 49} 5 15)| 7 2) 5 6) 54 
3 \Sa 7 29| 4 40| 6 O||'7 25| 4 44) 6 4/| 7 19] 4 50|) 6 8] 7 215 6 
4 |S 7 29| 4 41] 6 58|| 7 25) 4 45) 7 1)| 7 19} 45117 °6) 7 3|5 7 
5 |M 7 29| 4 42) 7 58 7 25) 4 46] 8 1]| 7 19| 4 51/8 4] 7 3) 5 8 88 
6 |Tu 7 29| 4 43) 9 O|] 7 25] 4 47/ 9 2/| 7 19) 4.52} 9 5] 7 3) 5 9) 9 
AW 7 29| 4 44110 4\|| 7 25) 4 48/10 5]| 7 19] 4 53/10 7|| 7 3) 5 9/10 
8 |Th 7 29| 4 45/11 9]| 7 25) 4 49}11 9]| 7 19] 4 54/11 10]| 7 3) 5 10/11 
9 |Fr 7 29| 4 46)... 7 24) 4 50)... Hf AQ AS Sot ne 7. 3| 5 Die 
10 |Sa 7 29} 4 47/12 16]] 7 24) 4 51/12 15]| 7 19] 4 56/12 14)| 7 3) 5 12 122 
ius eis! 7 28| 4 48) 1 24|| 7 24) 4 52) 1 22]! 7 19) 4 57] 1 Q1)| 7 3) 5 13) 1 
12 |M 7 28| 4 49| 2 34/1} 7 24] 4 53] 2 31]| 7 19] 4 58] 2 30]| 7 3] 5 13) 22 
13 |Tu 7 28) 4 50| 3 43}; 7 23) 4 54) 3 40|| 7 18] 4 59] 3 37]| 7 3] 5 14) 33 
14 |W 7 27| 4 51] 4 51}} 7 23) 4 55) 4 47|| 7 18] 5 O| 4 44// 7 3) 5 15] 4 
15 |Th || 7 27) 4 52| sets || 7 23) 4 57| sets || 7 18] 5 2] sets || 7 3] 5 16}-seé 
16 |Fr 7 26] 4 53} 5 2|| 7-22) 45815 6 7 17)5 3) 5 11) 7 3-5 108 
17. |Sa 7 26) 4 55) 6 10]| 7 22) 4 59] 6 13|| 7 17} 5 4| 6 17|| 7 3] 5 18) 6 
18 {|S 7-25| 4 56] 7 17)i 7 21| 5 O| 7 21)) 7 16) 5 5.7 23).7 8 S 19; 
19 |M 7 25| 4 57| 8 24|| 7 21/ 5 1] 8 26] 7 16) 5 6] 8 29|)| 7 2 5 20) 8: 
20 |Tu 7 24) 4 58) 9 28)| 7 20| 5 2) 9 30]/| 7.15) 5 7 9 31])) 7 1) 5 21) 9 
2) |W 7 24) 4 59/10 30|| 7 20) 5 3/10 30)| 7 15) 5 8/10 31|| 7 1) 5 22/10 
22 |\Th 7 23) 5 1/11 30|| 7 19) 5 4/11 29]| 7 14) 5 9/11 29]| 7 1) 5 23/12 
23 «Fr Tin ACA TG MU et Tel) S226 tet eet oy | ones 7. QO) 5S 24a 
24 Sa 7 22) 5 3/12 29)| 7 18) 5 7/12 28)) 7 13) 5 11/12 26)| 7 O} 5 25/192 
95 1S 7 21/5 4) 1 26)| 717) 5 8| 1 241] 7 13; 5 12] 1 22]| 6 59] 5 26) 11 
26 |M We 20)-3.0 Gi) 2:29 7 16 5. 9 2 191) 7-12) 5 13) 2 17|) 6 59) 5. 27) ae 
7 ITu 7 19| 5 7 3 17}| 7 15] 5 10) 3 13)] 7 12} 5 14) 3 10]| 6 59) 5 27) QP 
28 |W 7 18) 5 8 4 9 7 14/5 12] & 5 7 11) 5 16) 4 Qi 6 58] 5 28) 35 
29 |Th 7 17) 5 10) 5 O} 7 14) 5 13] 4 55|]| 7 10) 5 17] & 52|| 6 58) 5 29) 4 
30 |Fr 7 16} 5 11) 5 46)| 7 13) 5 14) 5 49]! 7 9] 5 18] 5 39]| 6 57| 5.30) 5 
31 |Sa || 7 15] 5 12] rises || 7 12} 5 16] rises || 7 8] 5 19] rises || 6 56] 5 31] ril 
Sun on Meridian. of Washington ‘ 
Month ja. M. s.||Moneh . M._s. || Meath (em. s.||[Monee la. m. s7(| ano la. ae 
eee) 3-34 8 |12 6 43 4 1% 9) "5 20 112). F-45 26 12 122 
we ila 42 Sete 71S Pas (t2'= (Sr 27; Sly i211 22 Q7 112 12% 
$8 |12 4 30 TOY 2? He a3, 16 |12 9 48 92 |12 11 39 28 112 18 
4 |12 4 57 a eh la Cy 17 |12 10 8 23 112 11 55 99- |12 13) 
5 |12 5 24 12 |12 8 20 18 |12 10 28 24 |12 12 10 30° (12 13 
Goaa2e 5 52 TSE Nay 8.43 19 |12 10 47 25. 12 12-24 31 (12 13 
teks 6 17 ; 
Twilight | 
Place Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins , Ends Jan.{ Begins ot dt 
Sa ~ ay 
H. M. H. M,. H. M. H. M. . M. ’ 
Boston. .... 1} 548 | 620 || 11] 548 | 628 || 21 5 45 é : 
New York..| 1| 545 | 622 [111 | 547 | 629 || 91] 5 44 | 6 z 
Washington.| 1] 542 | 624 |111| 545 | 631 ||91| 5 42 | 6 4a 
Charleston..| 1] 534 | 633 ||11]| 535 | 640 || ard 535 | 6 a& 
EN aeok. ee PHASES, 1942 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) i 
Pee ctereis a8 Ad og lee uate tates ak 


Morning Star—None. 


Saturn. 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, J 53) 


Daily Calendar, 1942 


FEBRUARY 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


Calendar for Calendar for 


ri New tneland, PiPonnectiouty! Washington, Chavtestons 
Bs ed itech: x. — ta, oe Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
igan, cons ndiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
| ‘Washingion and || ‘Wyoming and’ | Coneeag, Gian |[Fexas, New Merten 
b Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Séathern Calle ceres 
° 
ng : er even e ET 
G. _| Rises | Sete [R-&S'|| Rises | Secs [R-Ss"]] wuz] $82 |Meor|| Sua | Sua Moon 
H.. M,| BH: Para IM || 2 M.|H. M.j\H. M\|\A. M.\H. M)H. M.\|\R.M\H. M E, M 
S 7 14) 5 14) 5 49) 7 11) 5 17) 5 53) 7 8] 5 20) 5 55 6 56} 5 32/6 6 
M 7 18] 5 15} 6 52)| 7 10) 5 18! 6 54/7 7| 5 22] 6 57 6.55] 5-387 94 
Tu 7 12) 5 16} 7 56] 7 9) 5 19) 7.57/17 6) 5 23} 8 Oj] 6 54) 5 34/8 4 
W 7 11] 5.17) 9 1)/ 7 8 5-21) 9 2/7 5] 5 24).9 3]] 6 53/5 35) 9 4 
Th 7 10} 5.19}10 -7)| 7 7| 5 22)10 7) 7 4) 5 25/10 7 6 53) 5 36)10° °5 
Fr 7. 9] 5 20/11 15)| 7 6) 5 23/11 14|| 7 3] 5 26/11 13]! 6 52] 5 3711 7 
Sa ee) StS 2H de. Le G) B24 cs ee, Ol 5-28) ce | H GBA er seinnee 
cS 7. 6| 5 23)12 24) 7 4) 5 2612 21/) 7 0} 5 29/12 19)| 6 50) 5 38)12 10 
M 7 5| 5 24) 1 31); 7 2| 5 27| 1 28!! 6 59} 5 30] 1 25)| 6 50} 5 39} 1 14 
Tu 7 4| 5 25] 2 38] 7 1] 5 28| 2 34)| 6 58) 5 31] 2 31] 6 49] 5 40] 2 18 
W | 7 3) 5 27} 3.41) 7 0} 5 29} 3 37\| 6 57) 5 32) 3 34|| 6 48] 5 41] 3 19 
Th 7 1| 5 28) 4 40) 6 59) 5 31) 4 35 6 56] 5 34) 4 32)| 6 47) 5 42) 4 18 
Fr 7 0) 5 29) 5 32)) 6 58) 5 32) 5 2 6 55) 5 35) 5 25}| 6 46) 5 43) 5 12 
Sa 6 59] 5 31] sets | 6 56) 5 33) sets || 6 53) 5 36) sets || 6 45) 5 44) cets 
Ss 6 58} 5 32| 6 3|| 6 55) 5 34] 6 5)! 6 52; 5 37| 6 8]| 6 44] 5 45! 6 16 
 M 6 56} 5 33) 7 9)| 6 54) 5 35) 7 10}) 6 51] 5 38) 7 13)|-6.43] 5 46] 7 17 
Tu 6 55|) 5 34] 8 13}| 6 52) 5 36) 8 14) 6 50) 5 39) 8 14|| 6 42) 5 47) 8 16 
LW 6 53} 5 36] 9 15|| 6 51) 5 38| 9 15); 6 49| 5 40) 9 15]| 6 41) 5 47) 9 13 
5: Th 6 52) 5 37/10 16}| 6 50) 5 39,10 15] 6 48) 5 41/10 13)) 6 40) 5 48/10 8 
Fr 6 50) 5 38)11 14|; 6 48) 5 40/11 12)) 6 47) 5.42/11 10|| 6 39) 5 49)11 3 
Sa 6 49) 5 39).. 6 47) 5 41).. ..}} 6 45) 5 43).. ..|| 6 38) 5 50/11 56 
Ss 6 48} 5 41|12 11||.6 45} 5 42})12 8|| 6 44) 5 44/12 7|| 6 37) 5 51}. 
M 6 46] 5 42| 1. 6i| 6 44| 5 44] 1 3/| 6 43| 5 45/ 1. 01 6 36] 5 S2l12 48 
Tm 6 44) 5 43) 2 O|| 6 42) 5 45) 1 56]| 6 41) 5 46) 1 53)| 6 35) 5 52) 1 39 
WwW 6 43} 5 44) 2 51|| 6 41) 5 46) 2 46)! 6 40) 5 48) 2 43]| 6 34) 5 53) 2 29. 
Poh 6 41] 5°46] 3 38|| 6 40) 5 47! 3 34/| 6 38) 5 49) 3:31]| 6 32) 5 54! 3 17. 
Fr 6 40) 5 47| 4 24)) 6 38! 5 48) 4 20)| 6 37) 5 50) 4 16]| 6 31) 5 55) 4 38 
3} Sa | 6 38} 5 48] 5 5j]| 6 37| 5 49| 5 Ij} 6 35] 5 51| 4 58)| 6 30) 5 56) 4 47 
# 
; Sun on Meridian of Washington 
fonth ia. M. s.| Month i. Mm. s.| Month |H. M. s.||Month |. M. s.||Month HM. 8. 


12 13 40|| 7 (12 aa 13 (12 14 19|| 19 |12 13 58) 25. |12 13 12 


a 12 13 48 8 |12 1417 14 |12 14 17 20) Wz 13,52 , 26...) 12) ene 

) 8 |12 13 55 9 |12 14 19 15 (12 14 15). 21. |12 13. 45} 4 27/12 12752 
<4 42.14% 1 10/12 14 20 16 |12 14 12|)} 22 |12 13 38|]| 28 |12 12 41 
6 |12 14 6 Jl |12 14 20|]| 17 -|12 14 8]/ 23 /|12 13 30 

6 12 14 10 12 |12 14 20 18 |12 14 3 Q4., 12 13 21 

6 | 

i. , Twilight 


H. M. HH. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H, M. 


2aey 1} 539 | 649 || 11] 5 27 %1. 9 |e 4a ema 

Pe York.”.|. 1.|5.87. 6.50 |) 11 }5@e 7 1) St | 6 16 
hi 1 1|.5 36 |, 651 || 11-| 5 27 1 5 Ieee de 
1} 531 | 657: |) 11] 5 %& §15"| 7 12 


oe PHASES, 1942 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
1D 4H. 12M. |New Moon...........:-.. 15D. 5H, 2M, 


Lae (oto So pao shoo aes . 
bz First Quarter..... 22 10 40 
s—Mereury, \ 3 “ ‘ Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


: Feb.{ Begins Ends Feb.) Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 
- : ; ' Myer Se Saar e = Pump Se 


148 Daily Calendar, 1942 
3rd Month MARCH 31 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., *plack) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


ry 


Month /H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S. Month ‘AH. M. S; Moutn H. M. _S. | bls het, 


M, 

1 [12 12 29|| 8 (12 10 sell 14 |12 9 21|| 20 |12 7 38/| 26 lhe 5 

12 12 17|| 9 {12 10 41/| 15 j12 9 5]| 21° 112 7 20\| 97 Ho 

3 [1212 5/| 10 |12 10 26)) 16 |12 8 48]| 22 he 7 2/| e8 fe §) 

4 |12 11 52|| 11 /12 10 10/| 17 |12 8 30]| 23 |12 6 44|| 29 |12 4)! 

5 |12 11 39/| 12 [12 954] 18 l12. 8 13]] @4 [12 6 26|| 30 liz 4. 

6 [12 11 25|| 13 |12 9 38/| 19 |12 7 55]| 25 l12 6 7|| 31 lhe 4 

Mande 1112 
Twilight 

~~ Place Mar. Begins | Ends Mar.| Begins Ends ||Mar. Begins. Ende} 
H. M H. M. Sa leas _ M. MM 
Boston. .... 1| 53 | 722 |lulaae [734 ll a1 | Ger 7 4m 
New York..| 1 | 5 4 7 21 10 aa 7 33 || 21 | 4 30 7 44h 
Washington.| 1 | 5 5 | 720 |}11}449 |738 || 21] 433 | 7 4a 
Charleston..| 1 |. 5 6 719 |} 11) 454 17 26,/|' 91 |~4 40 7 34) 
8 Mitel bmi 1942 (EASTERN STANDARD ers . a{ 
‘ull Moon. Sen TH 20M, | New Moon, sae; .. .h doen os 16D. 6H 50 
Last Quarter............. 5 0 Hirst Quarter... ..0. ss suce « , sth 


24 
Morning Ste Mercury, eslia: Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Batures 


, 
4 


< 4 Calendar for Calendar for aud 
q 3 Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for "@ 
i} New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, , 
Ss = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabam 
ine Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkans 
r=) Ae | N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexxim: 
+ e Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and _ Arizona, and | j% 
ier Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern Califo 
z z Sun | Sun |Moon!|| Sun Sun |Moon!|| Sun Sun |Moon|} Sun Sun |Me 
| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises} Sets |R.- 
44 H. M.\|H. M.|H. M H. M. H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M.|H. M.\|H. M.\H. M_| BH. 
Woes 6 36| 5 49} rises || 6 36] 5 50] rises|| 6 34| 5 52] rises || 6 29] 5 57] rid 
2} M 6 35| 5 50] 5 42)| 6 341 5 51] 5 44|| 6 32) 5 53) 5 47|| 6 28) 5 57) 53 
3) Tu 6 34] 5 52] 6 48|| 6 33} 5 52) 6 50}| 6 31) 5 54| 6 50]| 6 27| 5 58) 63 
4, W 6 32| 5 53] 7 56!| 6 31) 5 53] 7 56]| 6 29) 5 55] 7 57)| 6 26) 5 59; 7 
5| Th 6 30) 5 54| 9 5]! 6 30} 5 55| 9 4|| 6 28) 5 56] 9 4] 6 25) 5 59) 8 
6) Fr 6 28] 5 56/10 14|| 6 28) 5 56/10 12}| 6 26) 5 57/10 11)| 6 23) 6 0/10 
Fl emotes 6 27| 5 57/11 24|| 6 26) 5 57|11 20]| 6 25) 6 58/11 18)| 6 22) 6 1/111 
8; S GUZ5)> 5. 58+: 6 24) 5 58]... 6 25(or soe a 6 211 6. 2s 
9) M 6 23} 5 59/12 31|| 6 23) 5 59/12 27]| 6 22) 6 O12 24)) 6 19] 6 3/18? 
10} Tu 6 221 6 oO] 1 34/| 6 21; 6 O} 1 30}| 6 21} 6, 1] 1 27|/) 6 18} 6 4) 1. 
11} W 6 20] 6 1] 2 34|| 6 20] 6 2) 2 29)| 6 20) 6 2) 2 26)| 6 17, 6 4) Qe 
t2{) oh 6 181 6 2] 3 26/1 6 18} 6 3} 3 22)) 6 18) 6 3} 3 19)| 6 16) 6 5) 3} 
13} Fr 617} 6 4] 4 13]| 6 16] 6 4! 4 10]/} 6 16] 6 4| 4 7 6 15) 6 5) 3} 
14| Sa 6 15} 6 5] 4 54), 6 15} 6 5) 5 11) 6 15) 6 5) & 50} 6 13) 6 6 4: 
15) S 6 13) 6 6] 5 31|| 6 13] 6 6} 5° 29)) 6 13) 6 6 5 28!) 6 12} 6 7 5k 
16| M 6 11] 6 7| sets |} 6 12} 6 7| sets || 6 12) 6 7 sets || 6 11] 6 8] sex 
Al Cr 6 10] 6 8| 6 59]| 6 10; 6 8| 7 0O]}] 6 10) 6 8 7 Of] 6 916 9 7° 
18} W 6 8|}6 918 146 86 918 OF 6 8 6 9 8 O16 86 9 7! 
19| Th 6 6) 610) 9 1|]|6 7} 610} 9 O}] 6 7 6 10) 8 58})) 6 6] 6 10) 8} 
.20| Fr 6 4) 6 12} 9 59) 6 5]! 6 11) 9 57|| 6 5] 6 11] 9 55)| 6 5) 6 11) 9F 
21} Sa 6 3] 6 13/10 56/| 6 4] 6 12/10 52/| 6 4] 6 12/10 50/| 6 4] 6 12/10) 
92) S 6 1] 6 14/11 51]; 6 2] 6 13)11 47|} 6 2 6 13/11 43]/ 6 2 6 13)11) 
23; M || 5 59) 6 15].. ,.|| 6 0] 6 14|.. ..|| 6 0} 6 14).. ..|| 6 1] 6 13)..) 
24) Tu 5 58] 6 16/12 42]) 5 59) 6 15/12 38]| 5 59) 6 15/12 35]/ 6 O| 6 14/12° 
25) W 5 56] 6 17] 1 31]| 5 57] 6 16) 1 27]| 5 57) 6 16} 1 23/| 5 58] 6 15] 1 
26| Th 5 54) 6 18) 2 17]| 5 55) 6 17) 2 13)| 5 55) 6 17) 2 9] 5 57) 6 16) 1 
Q7| Fr 5 52) 6 19] 2 59|| 5 54) 6 18} 2 55/) 5 54) 6 18] 2 52!) 5 55) 6 17) 2: 
28) Sa 5 51] 6 20} 3 38]| 5 52) 6 19] 3 35)| 5 52) 6 18) 3 32]| 5 54) 6 17} 3) 
a9) S 5 49) 6 21] 4 14)| 5 50) 6 20) 4 12]) 5 50) 6 19) 4 10!| 5 53] 6 18] 4 
30) M 5 47) 6 22] 4 49)| 5 49) 6 21] 4 48]| 5 49] 6 20) 4 47|| 5 52) 6 18] 4) 
$1} Tu 5 45} 6 23|rises || 5 47] 6 22] rises |} 5 48] 6 21) rises || 5 51] 6 19) tis 
Sun on Meridian of ashingvan 
Day of | Day of Day of 


i an = ree a Pe a od pil, ys at Smee 4 


Daily Calendar, 1942 149 


APRIL 30 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) . 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


= 
8 
& 


Calendar for Calendar for 


2 a . 
‘S| 3 New mngiand, oo Conneedaeeh Washington, Charles) 
i) = Mi N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
a 3 chigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
4 4 £ a Re begs ey Towa. Nebraska Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
3 S Oregon. Northern California. Canteel alitonnia. Southenn Ckineela 3 
as) 2 oo ae TE |S f 
ile Rises | Sete [RMS || Rises | Secs RRS. Rises | Sets [Rua Sill Rises | Seca [Race 
_ |. MH. MH. Mi) H. M|H. Ma. Mw \|H. Mia. Mie. M\|az. M.1H. M\H. M. 
‘4 Ww 5 44) 6 24! 6 47|| 5 46 6 23) 6 47) 5 47| 6 22) 6 47|| 5 49) 6 19] 6 44 
ee Th 5 43) 6 25) 7 59|| 5 44] 6 24) 7 57\| 5 45! 6 23] 7 56/| 5 48! 6 20] 7 50 
"S|. Fr 5 41) 6 26) 9 10 5 42; 6 25, 9 8) 5 43) 6 24) 9 6] 5 46) 6 21) 8 57 
4) Sa 5 39] 6 28/10 21|| 5 40) 6 26/10 18)} 5 42) 6 25/10 15] 5 45) 6 22/110 3 
a) S *5 37| 6 29/11 28) 5 38) 6 27/11 24/| 5 40] 6 26/11 21]| 5 44 6 23/11 7 
6} M 5 361.6230): = 6.37] 6 29)... -. |) 5S9) 6 27): 5. ih 5! 48) 6resiew 
7 Tu 5 34) 6 31/12 29)| 5 35) 6 30/12 25); 5 37) 6 28/12 21]| 5 42) 6 24/12 8 
8) W 5 32) 6 32) 1 24)| 5 33) 6 31| 1 20)/ 5 35) 6 29) 1 17}} 5 40) 6 24, 1 3 
9} Th 5 31) 6 33] 2 13)| 5 32) 6 32) 2 9/| 5 34) 6 30) 2 6] 5 39] 6 25] 1 54 
70) Fr 5 29) 6 34) 2 55)/} 5 30) 6 33) 2 51\| 5 32) 6 31] 2 50/| 5 38] 6 26] 2 39 
Ht} Sa 5 27| 6 36) 3 32\| 5 29) 6 34) 3 29)) 5 31) 6 32) 3 28) 5 36) 6 26) 3 QI 
12; S 5 25} 6 37; 4 6} 5 27| 6 35) 4 5j| 5 29) 6 33) 4 4] 5 35) 6 27) 3 58 
13). M 5 24) 6 38] 4 37); 5 26) 6 36) 4 36]| 5 28) 6 34) 4 37|| 5 34) 6 28) 4 35 
14); Tu || 5 22) 6 39) sets || 5 24) 6 37] sets || 5 26] 6 35) sets || 5 32] 6 29) sets 
15| W 5 21] 6 40) 6 50}) 5 23) 6 38) 6 49) 5 25) 6 36) 6 48]| 5 31] 6 30) 6 42 
16; Th 5 19| 6 41) 7 49)| 5 21) 6 39) 7 47)| 5 23) 6 37) 7 45)| 5 30] 6 30; 7 37 
17) Fr 5 18] 6 42} 8 46)| 5 20) 6 40) 8 44/| 5 22) 6 38) 8 41|| 5 29) 6 31; 8 30 
S|. Sa 5 16] 6 43} 9 42/| 5 18) 6 41| 9 39)| 5 20) 6 39) 9 36)| 5 28) 6 31) 9 23 
19 Ss 5 14] 6 44/10 35|} 5 17) 6 42/10 31|| 5 19) 6 40/10 28]| 5 27) 6 32/10 14 
20 M 5°12) 6 46|11 26)| 5 15) 6 43)11 21]) 5 18) 6 41/11 17)] 5 26) 6 33)11 4 
21; Tu pm ia G47)" 25. 5 14) 6 44)... 5 17) 6 42).. 5 25) 6 33/11 50 
221 W 5 9| 6 48/12'12)| 5 12) 6 45/12 7|| 5 15} 6 43/12 4)| & 23) 6 34)... 
23 Th 5 8] 6 49/12 54!| 5 11]'6 46/12 50]| 5 14) 6 44/12 47|| 5 22) 6 35/12 35 
24 Fr 5 -6| 6 50] 1 34/| 5 9] 6 47] 1 31]} 5 12} 6 45) 1 28)| 5 21] 6 36) 1 17 
yj Sa 5 5] 6 52} 210) 5 8) 6 49) 2 7|| 5 11] 6 46] 2 6) 5 20) 6 37) 1 57 
by 5 4] 6 53] 2 45|| 5 7| 6 50) 2 43)| 5 10] 6 47] 2 42|| 5 19) 6 37) 2 36 
| M 5 2) 6 54| 3 19)| 5 5] 6 51} 3 18)| 5 8] 6 48) 3 17|| 5 18] 6 38) 3 14 
8 Tu 5 1/6 55) 3-51|| 5 4] 6 53] 3 51/| 5 7} 6 49] 3 52]| 5 17) 6 39] 3 52 
9} W 5 0] 6 56lrises|| 5 3] 6 54 rises|| 5 6] 6 50) rises || 5 16] 6 39 rises 
30 Th 4 58] 6 57) 6 48]| 5 1) 6 55] 6 46]) 5 4} 6 51) 6 45)| 5.15| 6 40) 6 37 
’ Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of ma! | Day of Day of H. M.S. 


.||Month |H. M. s.| Mouth H. M. S. Month H. M. Ss. Month 


iz 2 13} 13° 42 0-36), 195 |11\ 69 10 25 |11 57 58 
56)| 14 |12 © 21]; 20 |11 58 57|} 26 |11 57 48 
40||} 15 |12 0 6]| 21 {11 58 44) 27 |11 57 38 
23 
7 


16 |11 59 51]! 22 /11 58 32/|- 28 {11 57 29 
17~ |E1 59 37|| 23 }11 58 21}| 29 {11 57 20 


¥ a2 2 4s} il j12 1°, 
‘8 12012 31} 12 j12 51/1 18 |11 59 23|| 24 |11 58 9|| 30 {11 57 12 
a Place Apr. | Begins Ends Apr. | Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends 
- H. M. Pere M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Boston..... Y |4 6 Sher jl | 3 46 815 || 21} 3 27 8 30 
York..|. 1° |‘4 9 7 68 |) The (8,51 810 || 21| 3 32 8 25 
shington.| 1 | 4 13 7 54 11 | 3 56 8 5 @1-} $389 8 18 
Boriston. 10 |4 eb.ele7 43 HS A | 7 52° || 21 | 88 oe) oe al 
: , MOON’S PHASES, 1942 ( EASTERN STANDARD eta 
1, Rios eee 1D, 1H, 32M, |New Moon,.../:....-«:.-. 15D. 9H. 33M. 
MIDUIOTUET, «jc. 2 oe % 11 43. auet A puanter OR en a & un 
Deer ey Hienine stars—Mars,, Jupiter, Saturn. 


150 Daily Calendar ;1942 1. tee i | 


5th Month > MAY She TE 31 Dei 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) | 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions-on page 158 4 
s f ; 
2 E || Bowen, || Necgorciey. || saiititiees, |]. Shesiescon: 
s S Nor ea Peneniea Onis Virginia, Kentucky, |! Georgia, Alabama 
oO) 2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Minois, a ee poulsiats, pan 
5 rs Ret tan aoe: Ae eae Nevada, and Arizona, and 
$ 2 carne Northern California, || Central California. Southern Califow 
J i] 
Alp ea” |i Sun | Sun |Moon! Sua | Sun [Moonl! Risse | sete [it-eco.|| Rises }iSeca (ii 
T\ | win. min. wile. wile. win. w\|e. win. uM). wi). |e. ME 
1} Fr 4 56) 6 58) 8 1]| 4 59| 6 56) 7.58]| 5 3) 6 52) 7 56)| 5 14) 6 41] 7” 
Q| Sa 4 55| 7 O}| 9 13|| 4 58} 6 57; 9 9j| 5 2 6 53| 9 6) 5 13) 6 41) 8} 
SiS 4 54| 7 1110 19|| 4 57| 6 58/10 15|| 5 1] 6 54/10 12|| 5 12) 6 42) 9) 
4) M 4 52) 7 2/11 19|| 4 55] 6 59/11 15)| 4 59) 6 55/11 12]| 5 11) 6 43/10) 
5| Tu A oRs7) Stl eS | 4 54-7 OF eH & 68) G56. o . 5 10) 6 44/11 
6| W 4 50} 7 4|12 11]| 4 53) 7 1/12 7) 4 57) 6 57/12 4 5 9) 6 45). 
Mie Th 4 49) 7 5/12 55|| 4 52! 7 2/12 52)| 4 56) 6 58/12 50) 5 8] 6 46/12! 
8| Fr 4 48! 7 6] 1 35|| 4 51] 7 3] 1 32}| 4 55} 6 59] 1 3S1i] 5 7 6 46) 1 
9} Sa 44717 712 91 4 50|) 7 41 2. 8] 4 54) 7 O| 2 7 5 6) 6 47) BW 
tO. S$ 4 46) 7 8] 2 40|| 4 491 7 5] 2 40] 4 53) 7 1/2 40)| 5 5} 6 48) 2! 
11) M 4 45) 7 9] 3 11|| 4 48] 7 6| 3 111} 4 52) 7 2) 3 121) 5 5] 6 48) 3) 
12} Tu 4 44) 7 10] 3 40}| 4 47) 7 7| 3 41/1) 4 51] 7 2] 3 42)| 5 4) 6 49) 3) 
18|} W 4 42| 7 11) 4 10)| 4 46) 7 8] 4 12)| 4 50| 7 3) 4 14) 5 38] 6 49) 4 
141 Th {| 4 41! 7 12] sets || 4 45) 7 9} sets || 4 50} 7 4| sets |] 5 3] 6 50) seg 
15| Fr 4 40) 7 13) 7 35)| 4 44) 7 10} 7 32|| 4 49) 7 5) 7 29)| 5 2) 6 51/ 7 
16} Sa 4 39) 7 14| 8 30)| 4 43] 7 10) 8 26) 4 48) 7 5} 8 22)// 5 1] 6 52! 8) 
Th S 4 38) 7 15] 9 21]] 4 42) 7 11] 9 17|| 4 47| 7 6) 9 141] 5 1] 6 52) 9) 
18} M 4 37) 7 16/10 9}| 4 41| 7 12)10 5!) 4 46) 7 7/10 2/| 5 O} 6 53} 9) 
19) Tu 4 36) 7 17/10 53)| 4 40) 7 13/10 49]) 4 45) 7 8/10 45]) 4 59) 6 54/10 
20| W 4 35] 7 18]11 34)| 4 39] 7 14/11 30]) 4 44) 7 9/11 27]| 4 58] 6 55/11 
21| Th 4 34) 719)... 4) 38) (ZF SESie 2 4 43) 710)... 4 58) 6 55/11 
22) Fr 4 34) 7 20/12 10)| 4 38) 7 16/12 7|| 4 48) 7 11/12 Si 4 57] 6 56). 
23) Sa 4 33] 7 21/12 45|| 4 37] 7 17|12 49]| 4 49] 7 13]1@ 41]| 4 57] 6 57/12 
241 § 4 32) 7 22) 1 18)| 4 36] 7 18] 1 16)| 4.41] 7 13} 1 15]| 4 56) 6 57] 1 
25) M 4 31) 7 23) 1 50|| 4 35) 7 18] 1 49]| 4 40] 7 13) 1 49]| 4 56} 6 58] 1 
96} Tu 4 30] 7 24] 2 22)| 4 35! 7 19] 2 22)| 4 40] 7 14| 2 23]| 4 55) 6 58) 2 
27, W 4 29) 7 25) 2 57\| 4 341°7 20) 2 58!] 4 39) 7 15) 8 O}] 4 55] 6 59) 3. 
28] Th || 4 29] 7 26) 3 34]| 4 34] 7 21] 3 37|| 4 39] 7 16! 3 39]| 4 551 7 0] 3 
29| Fr 4 28) 7 27] rises || 4 33) 7 22! rises || 4 38] 7 17| rises || 4 54] 7 | ris 
30) Sa 4 27) 7 27| 7 59|| 4 32) 7 22) 7 56|| 4 37! 7.17) 7 52|| 4°54) 7 1) 7) 
31) S 4 27| 7 28] 9 5|| 4 32) 7 23) 9 O|] 4 37) 7 18] 8 57|| 4 54) 7 +1) 8 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of | 
Month |H. My, S./||Month|H. M, S..||Month|]H. M. S. Month H. M. S. ante H. M. 


1 /|ll 57 4 8 11 56 24)) 14 |11 56 13}} 20 |11 56 23/| 96 |11 56) 
2 j11 56 57 9 }11 56 21)} 15 {11 56 14] 21 }11 56 27]| 97 17 56) 
3 j11l 56 50); 10 |11 56 18|| 16 {11 56 14)) 22 [11 56 31]) 28 |11 57) 
; 11.56 43); 11 {11 56 16)) 17 {11 56.16}} 28 |11 56 35)| 29 l11 57) 
6 
7 


11 56 38); 12 {11 56 15]) 18 {11 56 18]; 24 1/11 56 40)| 30 {11 57) 
11 56 33}) 13 |11 56 14/) 19 |11 56 20]| 25 {11 56 46/| 31 11 57 


MOON’S PHASES, 1942 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


11 56 28 

Twilight : | 
Place | May| Begins Ends May | Begins Ends ‘May] Begins En de 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. A. M, H. Va 
Boston. .... PA, FSi. 7 8 47 || 11 | 248 9 4 || 21 | 232 9 20 
New York..| i1{°313 | 8 40: |} 11 |256 | 856 |i91| 24. 19 11! 
Washington.| 1 | 3 22 8 32 11-36 846 || 21] 2 52 9G 
Charleston..| 1/ 344 | 811 |) 11 1331 | 821>\/21] 321 | 8 3m 
Last Quarter............ 1D. 1H, 13M. | First Quarter............ 23D. SH Vth q | 
a aa een 5 12 45 NU Moonie fos Mt he 0 Thee 3 
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Virginia, Kentucky, 


151 


Calendar for 
Washington, 


Calendar for 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 


ay of 


Day of 
Month |/H. M. S.|| Month) H. M. S.|| Month H 


Day of 


AN EOCUE Seite ceil ears ete 13 ‘ 
ing Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 


ry 


Pl. snus wekocs {| lows Nebraska? {i Colens, Cree | ee se 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and. ' 

Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern Catifornia 
Rises} Sete {it o.|| ieee | Seca (RRS tl aes | S02 Meee fen oe eee 
H. MH. M|H. M|/H. M./H. M|H. M|/H. MJH. M. H. M\\H. M\H. MI, 
4 26| 7 29/10 3)) 4 31| 7 24] 9 59 4 36) 7 19) 9 55)| 4 53) 7 2] 9 41 
4 26) 7 mene 53}| 4 30! 7 palo 49|| 4 36] 7 20,10 46) 4 53) 7 2/10 34 
4 7 30)11 35|| 4 30) 7 26/11 32/| 4 36) 7 20)11 31]| 4 53} 7 3/11 20 
4 25/7 31]... |] 4 29] 7 27|.. ..|| 4 35] 7 21].. ..]] 4 6a} 7 al. 
4 25| 7 32/12 12|| 4 29 7 28)12 10|| 4 35} 7 22/12 9|| 4 521 7 412 2 
4 24) 7 33,12 44]| 4 29) 7 28/12 44/| 4 35) 7 22/12 43]| 4 52) 7 5/12 39 
4 23) 7 34] 1 15)| 4 28) 7 29) 1 15|| 4 34) 7 23) 1 16]} 4 52) 7 5) 1 15 
4 23) 7 35) 1 45|| 4 28) 7 30) 1 45|| 4 34) 7 24) 1 46]| 4 52) 7 6] 1 49 
4 23) 7 35| 2 14|| 4 28) 7 30] 2 15]| 4 34) 7 24) 2 18]| 4 52) 7 6) 2 23 
4 23) 7 36| 2 45|| 4 28) 7 31] 2 47|| 4 34) 7 25) 2 49|| 4 51] 7 7) 2 58. 
4 29) 7 36) 3 17|| 4 27] 7 31) 3 20|| 4 33) 7 25) 3 23)| 4 51) 7 7| 3 34 
4 22) 7 37| 3 53|| 4 27| 7 32) 3 56)| 4 33) 7 26] 4 O}] 4 51) 7 8] 4 12 
4 22) 7 37) sets || 4 27| 7 32] sets || 4 33] 7 26) sets || 4 51) 7 8] sets 
4 22) 7 38] 8 7/|| 4 27) 7 33) 8 3]| 4 33] 7 27| 7 59|| 4 51) 7 9) 7 45 
4 22) 7 38) 8 53|| 4 27| 7 33) 8 49)|} 4 33] 7 27) 8 45]| 4 51) 7 9) 8 31 
4 22| 7 38] 9 34}| 4 27| 7 33) 9 30]| 4 33) 7 27| 9 27|| 4 51] 7 9) 9 14 
4 22) 7 39/10 12|| 4 27] 7 34/10 9j| 4 33] 7 28/10 6} 4 51} 7,10] 9.55 
4 22! 7 39|10 47|| 4 27) 7 34/10 44|| 4 33] 7 28/10 43]} 4 52] 7 10/10 33 
4 22) 7 40/11 20|| 4 27) 7 35/11 18]| 4 33} 7 28/11 16)| 4 52) 7 10)11 10 
4 23] 7 40|)11 51|| 4 28) 7 35/11 50/|'4 34) 7 29/11 49)| 4 52) 7 11)11 46 
4-28) 7 40]... % 2|| 4.28] 7-35]:.. I) & 84) 7 29)... 8214052) Tae 
4 23) 7 40|12.22|| 4 28) 7 35/12 22|| 4 34] 7 29/12 22]| 4 52) 7 11/12 22 
4 23) 7 40/12 54|| 4 28] 7 35/12 55|| 4 34) 7.29/12 56]| 4 52) 7 11) 1 O 
4 24) 7 40} 1 29]| 4 28] 7 35} 1 31]| 4 35| 7 29] 1 34|| 4 53] 7 11) 1 40 
4 24| 7 41] 2 8|| 4 29] 7 36) @ 11]| 4 35} 7 30] 2 14/) 4 53) 7 12) 2 24 
4 24! 7 41] 2 52|| 4 29) 7 36) 2 55 4 35] 7 30| 3 Ol] 4 53| 7 12/ 3 12 
4 25| 7 41] rises || 4 30] 7 36) rises || 4 36] 7 30) rises || 4 54| 7 12) rises 
4 25| 7 41| 7 46)| 4 30| 7 36) 7 42 4 36) 7 30] 7 39]| 4 54) 7 12) 7 24 
4 25| 7 41| 8 42|| 4 30) 7 36) 8 38|| 4 36) 7 30] 8 35|| 4 54) 7 12) 8 22 
4 26| 7 41) 9 29|| 4 31| 7 36] 9 26|| 4 37) 7 30] 9 23]] 4 55) 7 12} 9 12 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S.|| Month la. M. 'S. 


Day of Day of 


1 Il 57 37 7 |11 58 38]| 13 {11 59 49)) 19 |12 1 6)| 25 |12 2 24 
8 {11 58 49]/ 14 |12 ©O 2/| 20 |12 119) 26 |12 2 37 
9 {11 59 O|] 15 |12 0 14|| 21 [12 1 33]| 27 12 2 49 
10 {11 59 12|| 16 |12 0 27|/) 22 |12 1 46) 28 |12 3 2 
11 11 59 24// 17 .|12 © 40]) 23 j12 1 59)| 29 |12 3 14 
12 |11 59 37|| 18 |12 0 53|| 24 |12 2 11|| 30 (12 3 26 


H. M. H. me A.M. H, M, A. M H, M. 
BOStON.....:5 1 2 19 9 36 11 i 9 48 21 2.8 9 54 
ew York. i 229 9 26 11 Q QA 9 36 Q1 DOL 9 41 
ashington 1 2 42 9 13 11 2 38 9 22 ya 2 36 9 26 
harleston 1 B15 8 41 |} 11 $12 8 48 21 8 52 
| IN’ HASES, 1942 (BASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Quarter. ..d/00. ¥ ee > 3 j ney pirat Gearien: Vili ov arp: ge : ee ; 


Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter. 
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152 zZ Daily Calendar, 1942 ars ie | 


. cu | 
© th Month JULY : 31 Days) 
z= ‘ as (Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) - ; Al 
"4 To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 . z| 
: #:| 
a Calendar for Calendar for S:) 
¥ 4 Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
2) 2 Ny Beate,” per emnectiout, io, || virinin Kentucky,. ||~ Georgia, Alsbainaall 
=| 5 Meicailasee, Wiseonain, Tndiana, Tilinols, Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, , 
ae N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, |, 
p re] Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
* 5 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California . 
S 4 Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun {Moon!} Sun | Sun |Moon!! Sun | Sun |Moor 
Qa Qa Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [R.&S.|| Rises | Sets | R.&S& 
IIe win. wlan. wile. wile. |e. w||a. w.)H. u.| eo M|H. |e. M\ A. mi 
1) W 4 26| 7 41|10 10]| 4 31) 7 36/10 7|| 4 37 30)10 5|} 4 55) 7 12) 9 5% 
2) Th 4 27|.7 41|10 46|| 4 32] 7 36)10 44|| 4 38) 7 30/10 43)| 4 55) 7 12/10 3 
3 Pr 4 27| 7 40/11 17|| 4 32) 7 35/11 17)| 4 38) 7 29/11 17|| 4 56) 7 12/11 15 
4) Sa 4 28) 7 40\11 48|| 4 33) 7 35]/11 48]| 4 39) 7 29/11 49]| 4 56) 7 12)11 59 
SEs pesto) 4 28) 7 40).. 4°38!-7 35), 5a A SOl dT 2S. AE. 4 57|°7 121). 
6) M 4 29) 7 39|12 18|| 4 34] 7 35/12 19]| 4 40/-7 29/12 21]| 4 57| 7 11)12 @& 
mT 4 30| 7 39]12 48]| 4 34) 7 34/12 50|| 4 40) 7 29/12 52/| 4 58) 7 11) 1 Gf 
8) W 4 31!) 7-38] 1 20]| 4 35} 7 34] 1 22!) & 41) 7 28) 1 25)| 4 58) 7 11) 1 S& 
9| Th 4 32) 7 38) 1 54|| 4 36] 7 34] 1 57|| 4 42] 7 28) 2 || & 59) 7 11) 2 Te 
10) Fr 4 32) 7 37| 2 31|| 4 36| 7 33} 2 35|| 4 42) 7 27) 2 .39]) 5 0} 7 10) 2.58 
11} Sa 4 38] 7°37|-3 13]| 4-37] .7 33| 3 17}| 4 48) 7 27| 3 22)| 5 O} 7 10) 3°ae 
12) § 4 34| 7 37| 3 58]| 4 38] 7 32) 4 3)| 4 44) 7 27) 4 8} 5 1] 7 10) 4 Se 
13} M 4 34) 7 36] sets || 4 39| 7 31| sets || 4 44) 7 26) sets |} 5 1) 7 9} sets: 
14, Tu 4 35| 7 -36|‘8 14|| 4 40] 7 31) 8 11]| 4 45! 7 26) 8 715 217 91 7 5é 
15)" W 4 36| 7 35| 8 50|| 4 41) 7 30] 8 47|| 4 46) 7 25),8 45]| 5: 2) 7 9) 8 3E 
16; Th 4 37) 7 35) 9 23)| 4 42) 7 30) 9 22)| 4 47| 7 25) 9 20) 5 3| 7 8) 9 123 
17| Fr 4 37| 7 34) 9 54|| 4 42) 7 29) 9 53); 4 47) 7 24, 9 52)| 5 4) 7 8) 9 48 
18} Sa. || 4 38} 7 33/10 25)| 4 43) 7 28/10 25)| 4 48) 7 23/10 25)| 5 4/7 8/10 
19} § 4 39) 7 33)10 57|| 4 44) 7 28/10 57|) 4 49] 7 23/10 58]| 5 5) 7) 7/11 © 
20) M 4 40) 7 32/11 29)| 4 45) 7 27/11 30}| 4 50) 7 22)11 33]| 5 5] 7 7/11 38 
21; Tu Q 40) To3ijie. 4 46) 7 26). . crs) Gia (mee 5 6) 7 Gl:. ae 
a2) W 4 42| 7 30/12 5|| 4 46) 7 25/12 7j| 4 51] 7 21/12 10] 5 6] 7 6112 IE 
23; Th 4,43) 7 29)12 45]| 4 47) 7 25/12 48]| 4 52) 7.20/12 51)) 5 7) 7 5) 1 & 
24) Fr 4 44) 7 28) 1 31\| 4 48) 7 24) 1 35/| 4 53) 7 19) 1 40/5 7| 7 5) 1 6&8 
25} Sa 4 45) 7 27) 2 24!| 4 49) 7-23) 2 29] 4 54) 7 18])°2 S411 5 817 4] 2 46 
96) S 4 46] 7 26] rises || 4 50} 7 22] rises || 4 55) 7 17| rises || 5 9] 7 3} risess 
QT} M 4 47) 7 25) 7 18)| 4 51) 7 21| 7. 14]| 4 56])-7 16) 7 12/| 5 10| 7 316 58) 
28) Tu 4 48) 7 24) 8 2)| 4 52) 7 20] 7 59]| 4 57) 7 15) 7 58/1 5 11] 7 2) 7 48 
29; W 4 48] 7 23) 8 41)| 4 52) 7 20] 8 40|| 4 57) 7 15) 8 38])| 5 11] 7 1) 8 3B 
80} Th 4 49) 7 22) 9 17|| 4 53) 7 19] 9 16]| 4 58| 7 14] 9 15]| 5 12/ 7 O| 9 11 
31| Fr 4 50] 7 21| 9 48]| 4 54] 7 18] 9 49|| 4 59! 7 13] 9 49]| 5 13] 6 59] 9 4@ 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 

Monte lH. M. s.|| Month [H. M. s. Meneh |i. M. s.||Meach|H. M. s. Month! H. M. 8é 
leit? 3°37 See 52 14° |12 5 41 20°. 12> 6 13 26 |12 6 24 

2 12 3 49 Se te. Se 15 |12 5 48 Q1 |12 6 16 27 |12 6 Qa 

8 {12 4 0 10 |12 5 10 16 |12 5 54 22, (12> 6r19 28 |12 62 

4 |12 411]) 11 [12 5 18] 17 |12 5 59) 23 |12 6 21]} 29 li2 6 2 

‘A lhe : a * 12 5 26 18 |12 6 4 24 112 6 22 30 |12 6 13 

12. 5°34 19 |12 6 9 Sorat ( 

Seis. 4 42 2 6 23 31 ae 61 
Twilight | 
Place ] July | Begins | Ends _ July) Begins Ends July} Begins ads || 

H. M. H. M. H.M.| #H. M. ae yj 

Boston. .... 1 |214 | 953|/ 11| @95| 946 || o1| 930 9 348 
New York..| 1 | 226 -| 940]} 11] 235] 935] 21| 248 | 9 243! 

Washington.| 1 | 2 40 9 27 11 | 249 9 21 30 9 12 
Charleston..! 1 | 3.14 8 53 iD eed 8 50 21 | 330 | 8 a 
MOON'S PHASE ; 
Last quester.........™° pa get cartes RD om 
Morning Mis -Atessiase Meson Jupiter, Saturn. pu) Mets ey Y¥o'9 2 14 | 


Daily Calendar, 1942 . 153: a 
Month | 
ork Mean Time, type ic P. M,, black) SID 
© obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 
s Segoe tl for = ag meres for 
g N yew England, “Connecticut,” : Wasminaten . c ee ieacard 
: N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
‘g) Saari a Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
el oe Aes ay at Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
3 Fla ae x yoming and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Ad eg Sed ic. orthern California. Central California. Southern California 
a Rises | Sets |RSS. Rises | Sets |R-&S-|| Rises | Sets |Rc&S:|| Rises | Sees Ree 
H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M|H. M|\aq. M|H. MH. M||\a— oH. M\H. Mw 
a 4 51) 7 2010 19)| 4 55) 7 16/10 20|| 5 0} 7 12/10 21/| 5 13) 6 59/10 24 
2 4 52) 7 18/10 50|/ 4 56) 7 15)10 51)! 5 1] 7 11/10 53// 5 14) 6 58/10 59 
3 4 53) 7 174 22|| 4 57| 7 14/11 24)) 5 2) 7 10/11 27|| 5 15} 6 57/11 35 
4 4 54) 7 16/11 54)) 4 58} 7 13)11 58/| 5 3) 7 9)... 5 15),.6°S7e ae 
5 4 56).7 15)... 4 59| 7 12)... . 5 3/7 812 1} 5 16] 6 56/12 13 
6 4 57) 7 :14)12 31]|5 0} 7 11/12 34]! 5 4) 7 7/12 39/| 5 16} 6 55/12 51 
i 4 58) 7 13} 1 11)} 5 1) 7 10} 1 15)] 5 5] 7 6 1 19]| 5 17] 6 54) 134 
8 4 59| 7 12} 1 55) 5 2) 7 9) 1 59)) 5 6) 7 5) 2 Al 5 18) 6 53) 2 19 
9 5 0] 7 11) 2 44), 5 3) 7 8) 2 48/.5 7) 7 4] 2 521) 5 181 6 52) 3 7% 
0 5 117 9 3 36) 5 4) 7 7| 3 40) 5 8] 7 2] 3 45/| 5 19) 6 51] 3 59 
f 5 27 8 sets || 5 5) 7 5} sets || 5 9] 7 1] sets || 5 20) 6 50} sets 
5 3) 7 6) 7 26) 5 6) 7 3) 7 23!) 5 10) 7 O} 7 22/) 5 21) 6 49) 7 13 
-5 4 7 4) 7 58) 5 6 7 1) 7 57|| 5 10) 6 58] 7 55]! 5 21] 6 48) 7-50 
5 5) 7 3) 8 29)| 5 7| 7 O} 8 29)| 5 11) 6 57} 8 28)| 5 22) 6 47) 8 26 
5 6| 7 2) 9 1) 5 8] 6 58} 9 1)} 5 12) 6 56) 9 2]| 5 23) 6 46) 9 2 
5 7.7 0} 9 33/} 5 10) 6 57) 9 34/| 5 13) 6 54) 9.36]! 5 23) 6 45) 9 40 
5° 8| 6 59/10 6|| 5 11) 6 56/10 9)/ 5 14) 6 53/10 11]} 5 24) 6 44/10 18 
5 9} 6 58/10 44) 5-12) 6 55/10 47|| 5 15) 6 52/10 50}| 5 24) 6 43/11 0 
5 10) 6 56/11 27|| 5 13] 6 53/11 30)| 5 16) 6 50/11 35]| 5 25) 6 42/11 47 
5°11} 6-55). 22. . |] 6 14) 6 52)... || 5 17) 6 49)... | 3 B66 4 
5 12) 6 54/12 15]| 5 15) 6 51/12 19]} 5 18! 6 48/12 24|| 5 27) 6 39/12 39 
5 13] 6 52} 1 10/| 5 16} 6 49} 1 16)! 5 19] 6 46) 1 20)| 5 27) 6 38) 1 36 
5 14] 6 51] 2 12!| 5 17] 6 48/ 2 18]| 5 20} 6 45) 2 22!) 5 28) 6 37) 2 38 
5 15] 6 49} 3 20]| 5 18] 6 46) 3 24/| 5 21] 6 43] 3 29] 5 29) 6 35) 3 43 
5 16} 6 47| rises || 5 19) 6 45} rises|| 5 22| 6 42] rises|| 5 29) 6 34! rises 
5 18] 6 45] 7 11]| 5 20) 6 43) 7 10)| 5 22) 6 41) 7 9}| 5 30) 6 33) 7. 4 
5 19] 6 44) 7 45|| 5 21] 6 42| 7 44) 5 23) 6 40| 7 45] 5 31) 6 32) 7 43 
5 20) 6 42] 8 17|| 5 22) 6 40) 8 18]! 5 24) 6 38} 8 18)| 5 31] 6 31) 8 20 
5 21] 6 41) 8 48]| 5 23) 6 39) 8 50|| 5 25) 6 37] 8 51]; 5 32) 6 30) 8 56 
5 22) 6 39] 9 20|| 5 24) 6 37) 9 22]! 5 26) 6 35| 9'25/| 5 32) 6 29) 9 32 
3. 5 6 37|.9 53 5 25| 6 35| 9 56|| 5 27| 6 33] 9 59l| 5 
? Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Monte Ho Me Ss. Month la. M. S, 
ee 12 614 8 |12. 5 35). 14 |12 4 39]) 20 |12 3 23|| 26 /|12 1 50 
= 2 |12 6 10 O12) 95.27), 15) |Z -4.28))4 21). 12 (3. Sle teas 
8 (12 °6 5|} 10 j12 5 18) 16 |12 4 16) 22 |12 2 54} 28 |12 1 16 
be4- 112 6° O}|, 11 |12 5 9)| 17 }12. 4 4], 23 |12 2 39)|-29 |12 0 58 
m6 12 555|| 12 112 5 Oj] -18 |12 3 51]}} 24 |12 2 23)) 30 |12 0 40 
"6 liz 5 49|| 13 |12 450] 19 [12 337|| 25 [12 2 7|| 31 |12 0 22 
ei? |i2. 5 42 / r 
Twilight 
Aug.| Begins Ends Aug. } Begins Ends Aug. Begins Ends 


1 2 57 9 15 11 3 13 8 57 21 3.29 8 38 
1 3.5 CU et 11 3 20 8 50 Qi 3 34 8 32 
i 3 15 8 56 Tie}: 29 8 42 21 3 41 8 25 


lirst Quarter. ....-.22. 45 
Big) Moon, 2). cr. ee 2 46 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, 


4 ‘ AW 

: + 1! 
154 “ Daily Calendar, 1942 , | 
9th Month SEPTEMBER ; 30 Day; 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) A 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


&S Calendar for Calendar for a 
| x || net2Rna, |] NComecticun”’ |] Washingron. Ghenlescon, il 
° g N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, .— 
= = Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, a Ss 
@ e N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, eo : septal ple babes ean wer come 
5 5 ‘ae peed es: Northern California. Central Caljfornia. Southern California 
i) a) 3 
A) 2 |) sae.) Sus Moce|| Sen. | Se Sos"|| Rises | See [RSS|] rises | Sees [Reem 

HH: M.\ HH. UM... M.)) A. M.|#. M.|H. M.\|H. M.|\ H. M.| A. M.||H. M,| HH, M.| B. 
Lt! tu 5 24] 6 36/10 29]| 5 26) 6 34\10° 32|| 5 28] 6 32/10 36)) 5 34) 6 26/10 
BW. 5 25|.6 34/11 7/|| 5 27| 6 33/11 11} 5 29] 6 30/11 15)| 5 34) 6 24/11 33 
Slee bat 5 26] 6 32/11 49]| 5 27) 6 31/11 54/| 5 29) 6 29/11 58}} 5 35) 6 23).. 
4) Fr 5 27) 630}... 528! 6°29) 285.8) SroQh G27). ak 5 36] 6 22/12 1 
5) Sa 5 28) 6 29/12 36|| 5 29) 6 28/12 41]] 5 31] 6 26/12 46)| 5 36) 6 21) 1 
6} 5 5 29| 6 27] 1:27|| 5 30} 6 26) 1 32)! 5 32] 6 24] 1 37)| 5 37) 6 19) 16 
mea 5-30] 6 25] 2 22!) 5 31] 6 24| 2 26]| 5 33) 6 22] 2 30)] 5 38) 6 18) 2 
8} Tu 5 31| 6 24] 3 20)| 5 32] 6 23} 3 23)! 5 34] 6 21] 3 28} 5 38) 6 17) 3 Be 
9} W 5 32| 6 22] sets || 5 33] 6 21] sets:|| 5 35] 6 19} sets || 5 39) 6 16) sets 
10| Th 5 33] 6 20} 6 30]) 5 35) 6 19| 6 30]/ 5 36) 6 17| 6 29)| 5 39) 6 14) 6 2 
TE By 5 35| 6 18) 7 2|| 5 36} 6 17} 7 2)! 5 37| 6 16) 7 2\| 5 40) 6 13) 7 
12) Sa 5 36| 6 16) 7 34|| 5 37| 6 15) 7 35|| 5 38) 6 14} 7 36] 5 41) 6 11) 7 4 
13) S 5 37| 6 15|-8 8|| 5 38) 6 14| 8 10]! 5 39) 6 13) 8 12]| 5 42) 6 10; 81 
14, M 5 38] 6 13) 8 44|| 5 39] 6 12) 8 47)| 5 40) 6 11} 8 50} 5 42} 6 9) 9 
15 ad 5 39] 6 11] 9 25|| 5 40} 6 10) 9 29)| 5 41) 6 10} 9. 33)) 5 43) 6 7) 9 
16| W 5 40} 6 10/10 11]} 5 41) 6 9/10 16)| 5 41) 6 9/10 20)) 5 43) 6 6/10 3 
ip Th 5:41) 6 8/11 4]| 5 42) 6 7/11 9)| 5 42) 6 7/11 14)) 5 44) 6 5/11 
18} Fr 5 42) 6 6).. 5, 43) 6. 5p. ers § 43) 6) 5) .: ne 5 45) 6 4]... 
19} Sa 5 43) 6 4/12 3) 5 44) 6 4/12 81] 5 44) 6 4/12 13]) 5 45) 6 2/12 
20; S 5 44) 6 2) 1 6)| 5 45) 6 2] 1 11)| 5 45) 6 2)| 1 15)) 5 46) 6 1) 1 
21) M 5 45) 6 0} 2 14); 5 46} 6 O| 2 17|| 5 46) 6 O} 2 Q@1l| 5 46) 6 0} 238 
22) Tu 5 46) 5 59} 3 22)| 5 47) 5 59] 3 25|| 5 47| 5 59} 3 28)| 5 47) 5 58). 3 SF 
23) W 5 47) 5 57| rises |) 5 48] 5 57] rises || 5 48] 5 57| rises || 5 48] 5 57] rise 
24, Th 5 48) 5 55) 6 14]| 5 48] 5 55) 6 15)| 5 48) 5 55] 6 15]] 5 49) 5 55] 6 1 
25} Fr 5 49] 5 54] 6 46]) 5 49) 5 54] 6 47]; 5 49) 5 54] 6 48]| 5 49) 5 54| 6 & 
26; Sa 5 50) 5 52) 7 18]| 5 50) 5 52) 7 19}| 5 50) 5 52) 7 21]| 5 50) 5 52) 7.2 
271 S 5 51| 5 50) 7 50|| 5 51] 5 50) 7.52]| 5 51] 5 50] 7 55/| 5 51/ 5 51] 8 | 
28) M 5 52) 5 49) 8 25) 5 52) 5 49) 8 29]| 5 52) 5 49] 8 32)| 5 52) 5 50) 8 
29; Tu 5 53) 5 47; 9 2/| 5 53] 5 47| 9 6)| 5 53) 5 47| 9 11]| 5 52) 5 48) 9°28 
30} W 5 55} 5 45) 9 43]| 5 54] 5 45) 9 47]] 5 54) 5 45] 9 52\| 5 53] 5 47/10 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 

Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 


Month |H. M: S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month/H. M. 3 


a 0» 3 7 |11 58 5] 18 }11 56 2} 19 11 58 54)) 25° |11 51H 
2 {11 59 44 8 |11 57 45]} 14 111 55 40]) 20 {11 58 32]) 26 {11 51 
3 {11 59 25 9 |11 57 24)) 15 {11 55 19]) 21 {11 58 11]! 27° [11-515 
ee 11 59 5) 10 |11 57 4)) 16 {11 54 58]| 22 111 52 50]] 28 111 50 4 
6 


11 58 45)) 11 {11 56 43] 17 |11 54 36]; 28 [11 52 29]} 29 {11 50 & 
11 58 25]! 12 {11 56 22|| 18 |11 54 15|] 24 |11 52 8]| 30 {11 50 jj 


Twilight 

Place Sept.; Begins r Ends Sept.; Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends || 
: HM. | #. M, | HM. |) A. Mm. H. M. | -H. Mal 
Boston...) | 1 | 48.45 8 16 11 IMS SORT S5o el pease 7 36 
New York..) 1) 349 | 811 |) 11] 4 2 | 752 |} 91] 414 | 733) 
Washington.| 1] 3 55 $96. Nd Pears 748 21) 4 17 7 30) 
Charleston..! 1] 4 9 7 51 li | 4 16 7 36 Q1 | 4 QA 7 25 
MOON’S PHASES, 1942 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 3 

Last Quarter............ 2D. 10H. 42M. | First Quarter............ 17D. 11H. 56) 
Pe egretars venus! Yatitel! wetura.;” “= & | Bane eerie NY p | 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars. 


a, Daily Calendar, 1942 155 
10th Month OCTOBER 31 Days 


- 
q (Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black 
= To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page ord 


a Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day dee aire 


Month H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.j| Month |H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.|| Month 


1 

2 jill 49 27 9 j11 47 23}} 15 |11 45 54)} 21 |11 44 44] 27 |11 43 57 
3 }11 49 8} 10 /11 47, 7|| 16 |11 45 41}/ 22 |11 44 35)} 98- J11 43 52 
4 {11 48 50}| 11 {11 46 51]} 17 /|11 45 28] 23 [11 44 26)) 29 |11 43 48 
5 {11 48 32)]} 12 {11 46 36)} -18~ |11 45 16]| 24 {11 44 18]; 30 |11 43 44 

6 /11 48 14// 13 j1l 46 22)) 19 |11 45 5]| 25 /11 44 10)} 31 {11 43 41 

a 


11 47 57 r 
Twilight A 
_ Place Oct.| Begins Ends Oct. { Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends 
= H. M. H. M H. M.§| H. M H. M H. M. 
Zoston..... 4 22 717 || 11] 4 35 659 || 21} 446 | 6 43 
New York... 4 24 Wis 11 4 36 6 58 Q1 4 46 6 43 


1 
1 , 
Nashington.| 1| 4 26 | 7 13 11} “4: 37 657 || 21| 4 46 6 43 
Be leson,, 1| 4 82 7 8 11} 438 | 655 |} 21 | -~4 46 6 43 


: MGON’S PHASES, 1942 (EASTERN STANDABD TIME) 
; : 27M. ( First Quarter.......... 7. 16D. SH. 58M. 
| Rae ane ge aa | Full Sea inte cae 1 5 
vening Star—None. 
: 


Moo: 9 11. 6 
ie “stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, | E 
furn. ‘ 


5 “ Calendar for Calendar for 
S| 2 || xewtuciina, |) NcometnSe || ,Wasblagcon, |] _ Sharletton. 
s N. Y. State, Pennsylvania. Ohio, |} “Missouri, Kansas’ || 1ocorgia. Alabama, 
@| 2 ||Michigan, Wisconsin, || Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah,’ ||" Torna hoe nee 
5 § N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevanetandd eon 4 r So, 
~ Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California. South Calif oF 
s 4 Oregon. Northern California. a om vain 
- e — 7s 
A pe? || Rises | Sete RES: Rises | Sete [R-&Sil| Rise | Seer eel Raed ges Res 
H. M.|)H. M|H. Mj). M|H. M|H. Mj|H. M|H. mM) H. u\iz. M\H. MM 
1; Th 5 56} 5 4310 28)| 5 55) 5 44/10 33]! 5 55!) 5 44/10 38/| 5 54) 5 4610 53 
Q| Fr 5°57| 5 4111 18)| 5 56) 5 42/11 22)| 5 56) 5 42/11 26]| 5 54) 5 44/11 41 
3]. oa 5 58 § 40|.. ..| 5 57 5:41)... 2.1] 5.57) 5 410 Ae Bble5 asian 
4,58 5 59) 5 38/12 10) 5 58) 5 39/12 14) 5 58) 5 39/12 19]| 5 55] 5 42/12 33 
5} M 6 0} 5 36).1 7] 5 59) 5 37] 1 10)| 5 59) 5 38] 1 14|| 5 56] 5 41) 1 26 
6} Tu || 6 1/5 35) 2 5/6 0} 5 36] 2 9]| 6 0} 5 37] 2 12/1 5 57| 5 39] 2 22 
ai W 6 2) 5 33) 3 8// 6 1] 5 34] 3 10// 6 1] 5 35] 3 13]! 5 58] 5 381 3 19 
8} Th 6 3/5 32) 4 11]! 6 2] 5 32) 4 12/1 6 2) 5 34] 4 15] 5 59] 5 37] 4 18 
9) Fr 6 4) 5 30) sets |} 6 3/ 5 30] sets |] 6 2] 5 32! sets || 5 59] 5 35] sets 
10} Sa 6 5] 5 28) 6 6/6 5] 5 29|6 8/6 3] 5 31] 6 10|/| 6 0] 5 34] 6 15 
a] 6 G8. 26), 6,351) © 6) 5 27) 6 45|| 6 4) 5 29] 6 48/| 6 1! 5 33] 6 57 
6 8) 5 24) 7 23) 6 7 5 25) 7 26) 6 5] 5 27) 7 30)| 6 1) 5 32| 7 42 
6 9) 5 23)8 8) 6 8| 5 24/8 12)/| 6 6) 5 26) 8 17) 6 2| 5 30) 8 31 
6 5 21} 8 59/| 6 9/5 22/9 5/6 7/5 24/9 9/1 6 3/5 29] 9 ‘24 
6 5 20] 9 56!/ 6 10) 5 21/10 2)| 6 8] 5 23/10 6/} 6 3] 5 28/10 22 
6 5 18/10 59)/ 6 11] 519/11 3)]| 6 9} 5 21/11 8]| 6 4] 5 27/11 23 
6 5 16}... 1) 6 18) 5.18]. .°. .1)°6 11), 20). 4) 66] (Begone 
6 5 14/12 4/| 6 14) 5 16/12 8]! 6 12) 5 18/12 12/| 6 6) 5 25/12 25 
6 5.13) E' Til} 6 15) 5. 1 15|} 6 18) 5 17) 1 17) 6. 7) BS 23 iees 
6 5 11; 2 18]| 6 16) 5 2 2011 6 14) 5 15] 2 23) 6 7} 5 22) 2 30 
6 5 6 5 6 15) 5 14) 3 28/1 6 8] 5 21) 8 31 
6 5 6 5 6 16] 5 13] rises |} 6 9] 5 20] rises 
6 5 6 5 6 17/ 5-11] 5 19]| 6 5 19) 5 24 
6 5 6 5 6 18} 5 10} 5 53|| 6 5/18) 6d 
6 5 6 5 6 19} 5 9] 6 27)| 6 5 17| 6 39 
6 5 6 5 6 20|5 8 7 611 6 5 16) 7 18 
6 5 6 5 6 21/5 7| 7 46|| 6 5.1518" 2 
6 5 6 5 6 22; 5 6] 8 30)| 6 5 14) 8 46 
6 4 5 6 23} 5 4| 9 18]| 6 5 13) 9 33 
6 4 5 6 241 5 3/10 9/| 6 5 12/10 23 
6 25} 5 2/11 2i| 6 5 11}11 15 


11 49 46 8 j11 47 40]; 14 {11 46° 8); 20 /|11 44 54)| 26 |11 44 3 - 


a. 156 Daily Calendar, 1942 | 
llth Month NOVEMBER 30 Dad 


5, 
7 (Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


| 
| 
: 


a - ; 

i Calendar for Calendar for § 

© St SH neta, |] NComecticut”’ |} _ Washington. Sernereey | 

a, g N. Y, State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabamag® 

+ 2 z Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Hlinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkanss| \ 

og 2 | WastScests |) Meaicerand’ || Nevada, ana” || © arizons, and 
5 5 caer deg ae Norther California. Central California. Southern Californa® 
g @ S 1s Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun, |Moon|| Sun Sun |Mo 
a a Rises Setk R.&S. Rises | Sets |R.&S.'| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.& 
fi H. M.|\H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|.H. M.| 2. M.\| H. M.|H. M.| H. M.)) H. M.)H. M.| 
Lies 6 32) 4 55/11 51|| 6 30) 4 58/11 55]| 6 26| 5 1/11 58)| 6 17) 5 10).. 
2} M 6 33) 4 54]... 6.31) 4 57). 2. 6. Vie S = Oh ias 6 18) 5 912% 
3) Tu 6 34| 4 52/12 50|| 6 32) 4 55/12 53]| 6 28] 4 58/12 56]; 6 19| 5 8| 1 ® 
4) W 6 36|-4 51] 1 53/| 6 34].4 54] 1 54]] 6 30) 4 57] 1 56|/ 6 20) 5 7 21m 
5) Th 6 37| 4 50] 2 56|| 6 35] 4 53) 2 57|| 6 31] 4 56] 2 58)| 6 20) 5 7 3 
6| Fr 6 38] 4 49|.4 3]| 6 36)-4 52] 4 -3]| 6 32] 4 55] 4. 3/| 6 21/5 6 4 
7 Sa 6 40] 4 47] sets || 6 37] 4 50] sets }] 6 33] 4 54! sets || 6 22) 5 5) set 
Sita 6 41| 4 46| 5 16]| 6 38] 4 49) 5 19]! 6 34] 4 53] 5 22)| 6 23) 5 4) 5 
9} M 6 42| 4 45| 6 Oj] 6 39] 4 48] 6 3)| 6 35) 4 52) 6 8/| 6 24) 5 4) 6) 
LO Du 6 43] 4 44| 6 50]] 6 40) 4 47] 6,55/| 6 36) 4 51] 6 59]| 6 25) 5 3) 7 
£1 W 6 45| 4 43] 7 46|| 6 42) 4 46) 7 52|| 6 38! 4 50] 7 57|| 6 26) 5 2) 8 
12) Th || 6 46] 4 42] 8 49]| 6 43] 4 45) 8 54/| 6 39) 4 49) 8 59)| 6 27) 5 119 
aot Er 6 47] 4 41] 9 55/| 6 44) 4 44/10 0]| 6 40) 4 48/10 4]| 6 28) 5 1/10 | 
14) Sa 6 48] 4 40/11 3|| 6 45] 4 43/11 7|| 6 41) 4 47/11 10|| 6 29) 5 Oj11 
15); 'S 6 49) 4 39)... 6 46) 4 42)... 6 42) 4 46).. ..|| 6 30) 4 59 
16) “M 6 50} 4 38/12 10|| 6 48] 4 42/12 13]| 6 43) 4 46/12 16)| 6 30) 4 59)12 
17) Tu 6 52| 4 37| 1 16|| 6 49] 4 41) 1 17|| 6 44) 4 45) 1 20|| 6 31) 4 58) L 
18} W 6 53] 4 36| 2 21]! 6 50} 4 40] 2 22)| 6 45) 4 45) 2 23)| 6 32) 4 58) 2 
19} Th 6 54| 4 36] 3 24|| 6 51] 4 40] 3 24)| 6 46] 4 44) 3 24)| 6 33) 4 58) 3 | 
20| Fr 6 56] 4 35) 4 26|| 6 52) 4 39] 4 25|| 6 47| 4 44] 4 24)! 6 34) 4 57] 4 
21) Sa 6 57| 4 34] rises || 6 53] 4 38] rises || 6 48] 4 43] rises || 6 35) 4 57] ris 
22) S$ 6 58] 4 34| 4 56]| 6 54) 4 38) 5 Oj] 6 49] 4 43) 5 3]| 6 36) 4 56) 5 | 
23) M 6 59) 4 33) 5 33]| 6 55) 4 37) 5 38)| 6 50) 4 42] 5 42)| 6 37) 4 56] 5 | 
24) Tu 7 O| 4 32] 6 15/| 6 56) 4 36) 6 20)) 6 51) 4 42) 6 25)| 6 38) 4 55) 6 | 
Bal VY 7 1| 432) 7 1\| 6 57) 4 36] 7 6]| 6 52] 4 41] 7 11|| 6 39] 4 55] 7) 
26 Th 7 | 4 31) 7 51]| 6 58) 4 36) 7 56// 6 53) 4 41) 8 O}] 6 39) 4 55) & 
27| Fr 7 4) 4 30) 8 44]| 6 59| 4 35) 8 48]! 6 55) 4 40) 8 53]| 6 40) 4 55) 9 | 
28) Sa 7 5| 4 30) 9 39)| 7 1] 4 35) 9 43)| 6 56] 4 40] 9 47/]| 6 41] 4 54} 94 
299) S 7 6] 4 29/10 37|| 7 2] 4 34/10 41)| 6 57) 4 39/10 44)| 6 42) 4 54/10 | 
30| M 7 7} 4 29/11 37|| 7 3) 4 34)11 39]| 6 58] 4 39)11 42|| 6 43) 4 54/11 - 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Last Quarter............. 


Evening Star—Venus, after Nov. oh 


Month lw. M._s.||Month |a. mM. s.||Monen tt, mM. s.||Montn |a. m. s.||[Moneh [H. M. 
1 {11 43 39 7 |11 48 44), 13 |11 44 19 19 |11.45 24), 25 11 464 
2 11 43 38 8 |11 43 48]) 14 |11 44 28]; 20 |11 45 38]| 26 |l1 47 — 
8 j1l 43 37 9 |11 43 52]))) 15 |11 44 37}) 21 J11 45 52)) 27 |11 | 
4 |11 43 38)| 10 {11 48 58]} 16 |11 44 48]| 22 |11 46 7} 28 {11 47 ; 
5 |11 43 39]; Ll {11 44 4) 17 |11 44 59]] 23 {11 46 23)]} 29 {11 48° 
6 j|1ll 43 41 12 jll 44 11 18 {11 45 11 24 |11 46 40}} 30 {11 48° 
: Twilight 
Place Nov. Begins — Ends Nov.| Begins -Ends Noy.| Begins Ends 
H.M. | HM. HOaecte er | HM. | ao mee 
Boston. .... 1] 4 58 6 30 ng Oe es) 6 20 Pinas 19 6 12 
New York. sey 4 57 6 31 11 bas 6 21 21 5 18 6 14 
Washington.| 1] 457 | 631 ||}11| 5 6| 623 |/21| 516 | 6 16} 
Charleston..| 1 | 4 54 6 34 1 oe 6 27 21! 5 10 6 22 
a MOON’S PHASES, 1942 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) / * 
ee oe: oN tb | eeeaapoaamy 9 e 2 


Daily Calendar, 1942 
DECEMBER 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


Calendar for 


Calendar for 


Calendar for 


157 
31 Days 


Calendar for 


Sun on Meridian of 


Day of Day of 
i HM.) +S: Monta H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 


Washington 


Day of 
Month |H. M. S. 


4 Boston, New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
o New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
= N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
° Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
s and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and \, Arizona, and 
. Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California. Southern California 
oo Oregon. Northern California. 
“ Sun | Sun [Moon]! Sun Sun |Moon|! Sun { Sun oon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
Q Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets | R.&S|| Rises | Sets [R.&S. {Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
H. M.|H. M.|H. M.j\|H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M. ‘A. M.\H. M. 
Tu et ait 4 ..|| 6 59] 4.39].. ..|] 6 441 4 54]... 
Ww 7 4 40)| 7 O} 4 38/12 41]| 6 45] 4 54112 46 
Th 7 4 42)| 7 1] 4 38) 1 43/| 6 45] 4 54) 1 44 
Fr 7 4 47|| 7 2) 4 38) 2 47|| 6 46) 4 54] 2 45 
Sa 4 4 55|}| 7 3] 4 38] 3 54] 6 47] 4 54! 3.48 
Ss 7 4 6|| 7 4) 4 38) 5 4)! 6 48] 4 54) 4 54 
M 7 4 ts || 7 5| 4 38] sets || 6 48] 4 sets 
vf 4 35|| 7 6] 4 38] 5 39]! 6 49) 4 56 
7 4 37|| 7 7| 4 38] 6 42]| 6 4 58 
rm 4 44|| 7 .7| 4 38] 7 49]| 6 4 3 
7 4 53/| 7 8] 4 38] 8 57]|| 6 4 10 
7 4 3|| 7 9) 4 38/10 6|| 6 4 shee 
fa 4 10}| 7 4 12|| 6 4 18 
7 4 eat ik 4 et le) 4 a3 
7 4 15]| 7 4 16|| 6 4 18 
f 4 17|| 7 4 1 .17|| 6 4 17 
7 4 18}| 7 4 217|| 6 4 2 14 
74 4 18}| 7 4 3 17|| 6 4 10 
gs 4 17)| 7 4 4 15|| 6 4 5 
7 4 14)| 7 4 5 11\| 6 4 4 59 
4 4 rises || 7 4 rises |] 6 4 rises 
7 4 5 2|| 7 4 5 76 4 5 23 
7 4 5 50|| 7 4 5 55)| 6 4 6 10 
vf 4 6 42)| 7 4 6 47)|| 6 5 te | 
7 23| 4 36|| 7 17| 4 43] 7 40)| 7 5 0| 7.53 
4 4 33)|| 7 4 8 35|| 7 5 8 46 
Wi 4 30|| 7 4 9 33)| 7 5 9 40 
7 4 28|| 7 4 31|| 7 5 0 36 
7 4 29)|| 7 4 29)|| 7 5 1 32 
4 7 4 7 5 
4 7 4 7 5 


| Day of | 
Month |H. M. S. 


: 11 48 59 Spun en Lanta fe ll 64.37 20 -j11 57 32 0 31 
2 |1i 49 22 9 Bo AS. “iss {li Gb, of. 2h- Vb. 58.2 g toa | 
8 j11 49 45 10 52 45 16 |11 55 34 QO ANT 6S. 32: 1 30 
4 11 50 9 Li pss Leas. WL SBio4 23. Whi So Ge 1 59 
5 f11 50 34|| 12 |11 53 40/| 18 {11 56 33|| 24 {11 59 31 2 28 
6 {11 50 59|| 13 {11 54 , 1157 3|| 25 12 0 1 2 57 
7 |11 51 25 
Twilight ; 
: PI ace Dec. | Begins Ends Dec.; Begins Ends Dec. { Begins Ends 
SE ES] est | eta Pies fe acco t|e 
YH. M. H. M. H. M. H, M. q H. M. H. M. 
5 29 6 9 11 5.37 6 9 21 5 44 6 11 
527 6 11 11 5 35 611 OY 5 41 6 14 
5 2 6 13 11 5732 6 14 Q1 5 38 6 17 
5 AV 6 21 11 5 24 6 22 21 5 30 6 26 
, \ EASTERN STANDARD TIME) ; 
ee ale byes wes MOU MOON hss loess 32D. 10H, 
ae oad A 41 Last Quarter.......-....30 1 


SMI © 
37 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 


: : 2 : Bie 5 
2 158 Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections 


The Calendar in Standard Time for Cities in the U. S. 


nti the same for 120 United States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on: 
SRN hae aoe twelve monthly calendar pages immediately preceding) 


’ Use Calendar for Use Calendar for Use Calendar for Use Calendar fox 


ston New York City Washington, D. C. Charleston _ 
= ———— - 
M. 
Idaho aa California (Central) ; Fo tases Sa 
Boisé Bea as 45 Mb|Bridgeport..,.sub San fran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile....... su 
Pocatello..... add 30 M /|Hartford..... sub Catena Montgomery. a 153 
an New Haven...sub 8 E |qgj, Springs. . M 
ain F 
Portland... .sub 19 Eb Chicago Bes, 9 op ie ae ee cub 2M |Phoenix.*."-.add 28 
ROR Soca. < = SUD: Ge i eat cet a 
Massachusetts Springheld.../sub 1.Ce Delaware Arkansas 
Boston....... ub E Wilmington...add 2 E* |Hot Springs. .add 122 
Fall Sih : 5 te aa 10: Ce Dist. of Columbia Little Rock...add 9 
Vv eC. 26. = 
Springield. E sore Wayne...sub 20 G |Washington...add 8 E | California (Southe: 
A Worcester. . fy 1Garyss.. fois sub 11 C Kansas Los Angeles...sub 7 
‘ Susithampalie. ‘sub 15 Ce |Topeka...... add 23 C |Monterey....add 8 
3 Michigan okomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego....sub It} 
Battle Creek..add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 1 
a are ae 1s Frankfort. ...sub 20 C \Florida 
Grand Rapids.add 42 E Burlington. add 5 C |Lexington....sub 22 C Jacksonville. .add 27 
Minnesota Cedar Rapids'add 7. Cb Louisville... .. sub 17.C |Key West....add 27 
Minneapotis. .add 13 Ce |pavenport.. oc Maryland Miami....... add 21 
Montana Des Moines. . ..add 14 C |Baltimore..:.add 6 E Georgia 
Butte......... add 30 Me|Sioux City....add 26 Cb Ainaonas Atlanta......add 383 
New York Nebraska Jefferson City.add 9 © tA ee “ = 
Albaty:...... sub 5 E ansas City..add 18 C |qove nase * 
Binghamton..add 4 E - 844 37 G |Springfeld...add 13 Ge Savannah. “add 2 
Buffalo....... 16 E St. Louls 5 ete <b add 1C ioaiéiene 
Bake tcopelé..sul ia z = Nevada raed Ouran aa ine 
ochester... . a Cincinnati... .add 38 Ee evepor a 
Schenectady. .sub 4 E |Cleveland....add 26 |C®"00 Clty...sub 1 P Mississippt 
Syracuse. .... add 5 E |Columbus....add 32 E - New Jersey Sackaon: ae 1 
tices)... add 1£E |Dayton...... add 37 Ee |Atlantic City..sub 2 E |\ACKSOD. +: --B09 3: 
North Dakota peadinary Fades add 31 E Trenton...... sub 1 Eb |*?¢ es Ws 
‘oledo....... a Nort lew Mexico 
*,__South Dake ie Cd Youngstown. .add 23 B finer h ae ae Marita Wes eee a 
wets 40 be Wo Meck oy oa -e Ceeee t 
Pierre. ti a. ats z i Cb ‘Pennsylvania Oklahoma South Carolin 
Easton....... dd 1£E |Muskogee....udd 21 Cg |Charleston. ..add 20) 
torte Hat. aye add 20 Eb |Okila. City.. oe 30 Cg |Columbia. .. .add- 24 
Portland..... add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E Tr 
Salem........ add 12 Pe |Philadelphia..add 15 Uta! M a cancsscemmn 
abhington Pittsburgh....add 20 E |Salt Lake.... er 28 MbiNcnpille. sub 188 
Qlympia...... add 12 Pd Seranton..... add 3 5 wortork, Viteinia pe . 
eattle....... orfolk. 
Rhode Island ipiwnwowa 
Spokane...... sub 10 Pd Providence... .sub 14 Bp |Sichmona.. had 1 
Wisconsin West Virginia " 
Madison...... sub 2C Wyoming Charleston! . .add a ; 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C /Cheyenne..... sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 22 Eb |San Antonio. ae 


METHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE, WITH NEW YORK CITY AS AN EXAMPLE! 
Directions:—For New York City, subtract 4m.; Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as 
from the Calendar for that city and the result is | letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. AN £ 

in Eastern standard time; for other cities, use the | letter indicates that in case of sunrise and § 


a correction for latitude is advisable which 
Calendar named at head of column and add or] rection is to be found in the table below, im 


subtract the given number of minutes; this gives 1 
SeMeiived “standard time, which 4s. maser a g date, 2 by the small letter and on line + 
CORRECTION TO SUNRISE : d 
: 
Date b c d e f 2 h 
M M M M 
DBT aeL Wis~/s. add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 mb 9 
15 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 
Feb. add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 
aise add 2 add 4 add 8 sub. 2 sub 4 sub 4 
March 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 
15 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 
Apri eta c. sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 
5 | a sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 
May ae sub 8 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 
eng Sa sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 ade 4 add 6 add 8 
June oti is sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 
aap sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add .4 add 7: add 9 
July Bs sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 
15... sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 
Aug. re. sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 
15 sub 2 sub 5 , sub 10 add 3 add 65 add 5 
Sept. 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 
15 sub 1 sub. 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 
Oct. 1 Os add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 
15 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 
Nov 1 add 2 add 5 a 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 
i be add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 
Dec 1 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 suo 6 sub 8 
i Fe add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 


Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, 


i ‘ aL, 
instead of added and vice versa, but in the opposite way; subtray 


<a ui note * -oe tl AM ar 
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Ready-Reference Calendar 


‘or ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred , 
introduction of the New Style, 1752 to 2000 inclusive Pedmess wy e 


+ 


a al-altlahatahalatc Pa, [oops 
t pols) Si Ss Slog] SI SI Si sis a 
s ao} & Sicie S als|Zlo i 
S/S el/ClSjflselsjLl sles 4 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 Re 21s] ele} scl leslie eee ‘ 
a; 2/38 aia! 2 a al 2 3 { 

‘D> a ie} 
Zle|S(/</ S312) 418lsizia qi 
618) 1789 | 1801 | 1829 | 1857 | 1885) 1903 | 1931) 1959] 1987 [a Sivisislieiat lS a 
67 | 1795 | 1807 | 1835 | 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 1908 [> |) |” |? 7 We , 
mas |... 1818 | 1846 | 1874 }..... 1925 | 1953| 1981 }..... ‘ 
762 | 1790 | 1813 | 1841 | 1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971} 1999 }5 |11/1}4lel2i4i7/3l5liie e 
o3| 19 | 1847| 1875 |... .. 1926 | 1954| 1982]..... iE: ot hs phe i: 


765 | 1793 | 1805 9 
771 | 1799 | 1811 | 1839 | 1867 | 1895 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 


755 1783 | 1800 | 1823 | 1851 | 1879 | 1902 | 1930 | 1958 
i 1794 90 


758 | 1786 | 1809 | 1837 | 1865 | 1893 | 1905 | 1933 | 1961 
769 | 1797 | 1815 | 1843 | 1871 | 1899 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967 
7 1826 1882 8 


i? 1781 | 1810 | 1838 | 1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1934 | 1962 
759 | 1787 | 1821 | 1849 | 1877 |..... 1917 | 1945 | 1973 
0} 1798 | 1827 | 1855 | 1883 | 1900 | 1923 | 1951 | 1979 


LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 
(64 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 1860 | 1888] .... | 1928 | 1956 
768 | 1796 | 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 
772 | .... | 1812 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 
r_., |18i6 | 1844 |1872|.... | 1912 | 1940 | 1968 
1820 | 1848 |1876 | .... | 1916 | 1944 | 1972 
1784 | 1824 |1852 |1880| .... | 1920 | 1948 | 1976 
7788 | 1828 | 1356 |1884|.... |1924|1952 | 1980 
2 3 4 


Tuesday Wednesday| 1 Thursday 
Wednesday Thursday Frid 
3 Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Thursday Friday Saturday 
Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
5 Saturday SUNDAY 
NDAY | Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


ala| wl alo 


ee 


a 


Saturday 

SUNDAY Monday 

Monday 3 Tuesday 

Tuesday Wednesday 

Wednesday Thursday 

Thursday Friday 

Friday Saturday | 
SUNDAY 


1 
2 Saturday 
3 SUN 


Monday Wednesday 
Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
Thursday Friday 10 Saturday |10 SUNDAY 0 Monday Tuesday 
1 Friday Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Saturday SUNDAY {12 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
SUNDAY 3 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday }14 Thursday Friday Saturday 
Tuesday 5 Wednesday Thursday {15 Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
Wednesday Thursday Friday 16 Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
Thursday Friday Saturday |17 SUNDAY Monday Tuesday 
Friday 18 Saturday 8 SUNDAY |18 Monday Tuesday. Wednesday 
9 Saturday SUNDAY |19 Monday 19 Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
SUNDAY Monday Tuesday {20 Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Monday | Tuesday Wednesday |21 Thursday Friday Saturday 
Tuesday Wednesday Thursday |22 Friday 22 Saturday SUNDAY 
Wednesday Thursday |23 Friday 23 Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
Thursday Ma Saturday |24 SUNDAY |24 Monday Tuesday 
Friday 25 SUNDAY |25 Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
26 Saturday UNDAY Monday {26 Tuesday. Wednesday |26 Thursday 
27 SUNDAY |2' Tuesday 27 Wednesday Thursday Friday 
8 T y Wednesday |28 Thursday Friday 28 Saturday 
Monday Wednesday|29 Thursday {29 Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
Tuesday. Thursday |30 Friday 30 Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
“Wednesda Friday 31 Saturday |31 SUNDAY Monday 31 Tuesday 


HPOOCOMAIMDMTBRWhH 
WOARDAPWNHE 


ara 


the Ready Reference Calendar—To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the 
ber che eats sep reee Fe and under the months are figures which refer to the corresponding figures 
head of the columns of days below. For Example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, 
, look in the table of years for 1918, and in a Beces line ‘under July is figure 1, which directs 
‘column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. 


ap years the month of February has 29 days. 


Bt 


é : 4 | 
160  Astronomical—Cycles, Eras, Fasts and Festivals; The Sun | 
Chronological Cycles, 1942 + 
Dominical Letter. ............- D | Lunar Cycle. ......--i2--~-- 4. 5 | Roman Indiction......... ae 
PEELGE Wea c hielo. 2 /s\p a vis Be ale 13 | Solar Cyelé@. os Seite et ee eee 19 | Julian Period? 1.22... ces 66 
Chronological Eras 
Name Began Name Began 
Grecian Mundane Era......... B. C. 5598, Sept... 1 | Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.c. 312, Sept.i 
Civil Era of Constantinople.... ‘* 5508, Sept. 1 | Era of Maccabees.....-....... ba 66, Nov.; 
Alexandrian Era.......-....-. * 5502,-Aug. 29 | Tyrian Era.........--+--+++++- = 125, Oct, 
AGT Cop 2/7 ne oS « 4713, Jan. 1 | Sidonian Era...............+; 110, Oct 
Mundane Era. ......-.6-s-s00 « 4008, Oct. 1] Julian Bra...............-.-- 57 5, Jan. . 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... « 3761, Oct. 1 | Spanish Era........-.--0--0-- ¢ 38, Jan. . 
Era of Abraham......,.......- “ 2015, Oct. 1 | Augustan Era.......... > “20, .cenae 
Era of the Olympiads......... “ 776, July 1 Christian Era........- : A. D. , Jan. 
Roman Era (A. U. C.).......-. 3 753, April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem ae 69, Septs 
Era of Metonic Cycle......... gS 432, July 15 | Mohammedan Era...........- “ 622, July 


The year 1942 corresponds to the year 7450-7451 
of the Byzantine era; 5702-5703 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5703 commencing at Sunset, September 11, 
1942: 2695 since the foundation of Rome, according 
to Varro; 2718 of the Olympiads, or the second 


year of 680 Olympiad commencing July 1; 26029) 


the Japanese era, and the 17th year of the pew 
Showa; 1360-1361 of the Mohammedan ‘era, 

year 1361 commencing at Sunset, January 18, 1§ 
the Japanese chronology dates from 660 B. C.. 


Church Fasts 


The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan, 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 
year. 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
remaining days of Lent except Sundays. 

In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 


year except Christmas Day and the Epiphe 
The three Rogation Days are days of Sole 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four pp 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeec 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assump 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain period 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. En 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spr 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunds 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy © 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of 
Lucia, Dec. 13, Winter, Ember Weeks are the we 
in which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1942 are Feb. 25, 27, 28; May 
29, 30; Sept. 16, 18, 19; Dec. 16, 18, 19. 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension [ 
and in 1942 fall on May 11, 12, 13. 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


1942. 


Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date; 1938-39 1939-1940 1940-41 1941-42 
OWI MEAN in Ge csc cc Tishri 1|Sept. 26 M.|Sept. 14 Th.|Oct. 3 Th|Sept. 22 M. |Sept. 
Fast of Guedalia*..... Tishri 3|Sept. 28 W.jSept.16 S./Oct. 58. Sept. 24 W. Sept. Y : 
Day of Atonementt.... | Tishri 10/Oct. 5 W.|Sept.23 S.jOct. 128. |Oct. 1 W. | Sept. 21 
Tabernacles, 1st Day...|Tishri 15|Oct. 10 M.jSept. 28 Th.|Oct. 17 Th|Oct. 6 M. | Sept. 26 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. .| Tishri 22|Oct. 17 M.|Oct. 5 Th.|/Oct. 24 Th/Oct 13 M. | Oct. 
Rejoicing of the Law... |Tishri 23)Oct. 18 Tu.jOct. 6 F./Oct. 25 F, |Oct. 14 Tu.| Oct. 48 
Channukah Kislev 25|Dec. 18 Su. : ‘ 15 M.|Dee. 4 
Fast of. Tebet 30 Tu.| Dee: 18 
PUM Cee ee eee 
Purlm (Leap Year) . oie Mar. 21) 
Passover, Ist Day. 2 Th.| April 
Passover, 7th Day 8 W. | April 
Passover, Last Day 9 Th.| April 27 
Shebuoth Feast of i 1Su|/May 22F. |June 9 
Fast of Tammuz*...../Tammuz 17|)July 4 Tu.|July 23 Tu.|July 12 Th\July 2 Th July 200 
Fast of Abh¥.,........|Abh 9\July 25 Tu.|Aug. 13 Tu.|Aug, 28. [July 23 Th.| Aug. 106 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given 
in the table. 


The 


The sun, which has a diameter of 864,100 miles, 
and is distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles 
from the earth, is supposed to be about 145 times 
as dense as water. The light of the sun reaches the 
earth in 498.7 seconds, or somewhere more than 8 
minutes. The average surface solar temperature has 
been estimated at 6,000 degrees, centigrade, equal 
to 10,832 degrees, Fahrenheit. But against this es- 
timate is the fact that hydrogen and helium which 
astronomers guess abound on the sun, require a 
higher temperature before they emit brilliant lights. 

Harvard astronomers announced in May, 1937, 
that they had found a temperature drop of 1,500 
degrees (centigrade) between the surface of the 
sun and its overlying atmosphere. 

Twilight on the spectroscope forms a continuous 
bright spectrum composed of all the colors of the 
rainbow, crossed by dark lines. This leads to the 
belief that most of the earthly elements—iron, 
copper, sodium, etc.—are also in the sun, and are 
vaporized into light by intense heat, mingling with 
the so-called permanent gases such as hydrogen, 
oxygen and helium, ; 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 


2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; oat 


(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat): 
added month some years, Adar Shenis ee 
8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Eluil 


Sun 


The radiating surface of the sun | 
photosphere, and just above it is the chron hi 
which is a Kind of pinlosphiere in a constant si 
of agitation, as if stirred by spouting gases, U 
chromosphere is visible only during a total eclil 


and looks like a reddish layer with flaming pra 


er oy a there. 

ove the chromosphere is the coro: 

only at the time of a total eclipse. ae | 

surges as far, in places, as 1,000,000 miles or ma 

wie pe dace es Ae Ob inton of astronomers, pr 
e al brt 

phere of the earth. notets outside ie as 


f 


The composition of the corona is unkno iu ; 


the spectrum it is manifested by a green tina E 


sibly due to an unidentified element. Thi 
be an intimate c . cota 
the corona. aay between sun Spots 
un spots are dark, cloud-like regi om 
‘to 50,000 miles in diameter which aoe cee Ey 
to a week, and increase in n’ r in 11-year cy# 
aiane bikes an 30. nition, Heese 
* m ; 
star Aldebaran. meric” ae 


rar 


a 
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Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1942, with Altar Colors 


“White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of ; Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
tmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive] First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 

cept on the Feasts of Martyrs): on Maundy | Ember Days): Holy Innocents Gf on a Sunday), 

ursday (for the celebration); from the First | and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

ryice of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 

xcept on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 

‘Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- | Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 

ation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St.| and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 

ichfel, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, | day). 

md Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 

Church). Green—All other days. 


Days, Etc. 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
ef a eee 


geeeevennuce 19 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Bea aela eYelu oes Se A GF E D 
undays after Epiphany...... 2 4 2 4 3 


eptuacesima 


Feb. 26 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 
Mar. 26 | Mar. 10] Mar. 3 
10} April 2 | Mar. 17 | April 
15} April 7 | Mar. 22 | April 1 
= 17| April 9 | Mar. 24 | April 1 
May 2) May 22] May 14 } April28 | May 1 
May 6) May 26) May 18 | May 2 | May 2: 
May 16} June 5) May 28 | May 12 } June 
x May 23] Jime 12} June 4 at 19 | June 
indays after T 3 2 5 2 


Lf p 22 
irst Sunday in Advent...... Nov. 28! Nov. 27! Dec. 3 | Dec. 1]! Nov. 30] Nov. 29 | Noy. 28 


Greek Church Calendar, 1942 


3 3 5 3 
2 Feb. 22 | Feb. 7 | Feb. 26) Feb. 18 | Mar. 10 
3 


Date | Holy Days Date | Holy Days Date | Holy Days. 
San See Bee Eee, | Seale aes | a ee Eee 
1| Circumcision May 14/Ascension Aug. ¢30/St. Alexander Nevsky* 
an. 6|Theophany (Epiphany) ||May 24 Pentecost Sept. 8) Nativity of Theotokos 


2|Hypapante (Purification) |;|May 25 Holy Ghost Sept. 14| Exaltation of Cross 
18|Great Lent Begins June 24 St. John Baptist Oct. 1| Patronage of Theotokos 
25, Annunciation June 29)Peter and Paul (Chief Noy. 15) First day of Fast of 
29| Palm Sunday Apostles) Theotokos 
’ 3)Great Friday June 30)/Twelve Apostles Noy. 21) Entrance of Theotokos 
pri! 5)Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 6/Transfiguration Dec. 9] Concept of Theotokos 
Pril 23)St. George Aug. 15)Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25! Nativity (Christmas) 


eculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- | Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
vad to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted | to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
y the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old | 1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 

yle for that year is followed by October 14 New In 1942 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
yle. To change from the Julian calendar to the all Holy Days on the dates given above. 


Mohammedan Calendar, 1942 


D 


1942 (136325, (Rajan s.2. lle Bees 
1942||1361....|Shaban.. 22.220. g. 14, 
1942'11361....|Ramadan........2.. 022. 2. We: 
1942||/1361..._|Shawwal..........2222 ume 

1942/1136. ...|Zu'lkadah..:........... 
1942||1361.... eves ees 


_- JANUARY I Sun. aft. Easter 19 VII Sun. aft. Trinity | 18 XX Sun. aft. Trinity 


2 : r 25 St. James 18 St. Luke 
Be meumeision (Thurs.) Be mare 26 VIII Sun. aft. Trinity | 25 XXISun. aft. Trinity 
en ott New Yea: Til Sun. aft. Easter pate 28 St. Simon & St. Jude 
ae ott, Epiphany MAY 1 Saturday *< . NOVEMBER 
[I Sun.aft.Epiphany | 1 Friday 2 IX Sun. aft. Trinity | 1 xx1 Sun. aft. Trin- 
nversion of St.Paul] 1 St. Philip & St. Jas.| 6 Transfiguration _ ity 
3 IV Sun. aft. Easter 9 X Sun, aft. Trinity 1 All Saints 
_ FEBRUARY 10 Rogation Sunday 16 XI Sun. aft. Trinity | g XXIII Sun. aft. Trin- 
; 14 Ascension Day 23 XII Sun. aft. Trinity ity 
wSeptuagesima 17 Sun. aft. Ascension | 24 St. Bartholomew ___| 15 xxIv Sun. aft. Trin- 
i eo 24 Whit Sunday 30 XIII Sun. aft. Trinity ity 
ee ceima 31 Trinity Sunday ” | 29 XXV Sun. aft. Trin- 
: Beh Wednesday SEPTEMBER, ity 
yi Sun. in Lent Mond: UNE ; Cue aay aft. Trinity 39 7 eae 
St. hias onday . un. aft. Tri . 
 Peeaiae i Corpus ohristi 13 XV Sun. aft. Trinity | 30 St. Andrew 
Wi MARCH r 7 1 Sun. aft. Trinity 20 XVI Sun. aft. Trinity 
‘II Sun. in Lent 11 St. Barnabas 21 St. Matthew DECEMBER 
‘III Sun, in Lent 14 II Sun. aft, Trinity | 27 XVII Sun. aft. Trin-| 1 pyesday 
“IV Sun’ in Lent 21 iI Sun. aft. Trinity] ity 6 Tt churn Mavens 
-V Sun. in Lent 24 St. John Baptist 29 St. Michael and All 13 IIE Sunodn Advent 
Beeninciation am Ty Sun. att. Trinity | Angels 20 IV Sun. in Adyent 
Palm Sunday . * 21 St. Thomas 
an i : _ OCTOBER 25 Christmas 
Wednesiay, «| Wednesday | A AVEEESn, att rin- | HY Sub alt” Christmas 
K Pes . aft. Trin- . aft. 1 
; a. friday 5 V fun att. Trinity S ity. ay f 27 St. John Evangelist 
! ager Sunday 12 VI Sun. aft. Trinity | 11 XIX Sun. aft. Trinity | 28 Holy Innocents 


se ee Oe ne, eee 


<a 


a ee 


, 


= ee Se 


—_ 


=e an a Sy hl 


_ ok Pe ea ee 


162 Astronomical—Lenten Dates = | 
Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday | 


Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 


Ash Easter Ash | Easter {| 
Year | Wed. |Sunday Wed. lSunday 


5/April 20 
25) April 11 
9 2 


. 21\April 


Year 


2 
13|Mar. 31 . 28!April 15 


In A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian 
Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up_the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
ilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
© the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Baster thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 

Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.’’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week, But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the real or astronomical full 


moon. 
-Lent, the great period of fasting in the Christian 
Church, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


' 
Ash |Easter Ash |Eastel 
Wed. |Sunday Wed. |Suna 

..-|/Feb. 20/April 7||1951...|Feb. 

-.|Feb. 12/Mar. - 1952...|Feb. 


. 2) April 1 peas 
. 22!'April ~9\\2000...'Mar. 


days previous to Easter Sunday, not count! 
Sundays. 

Lent originally was _a period of but 40 ho 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except oi 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fal 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy We 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pi 

edes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maum 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of 
Eucharist, 

The following Sie ae Friday, commemors 
the day of the crucifixion, Mohammedans celeb! 
Friday as the day of Adam's creation. Among 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-motl 
wife of Odin. < ' 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian ye 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. I 
curs about the same time as the ancient heatlt 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Ming 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jew 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed > 
nearest Sunday. 3 : 

The Jewish calendar is based on days reckon 
from evening to evening. 7 


+ 
id 
de 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 3| 
Golden Golden Golden Golden z 
Number Date Number Date Number Date Number Date | 
1 April 14 6 April 18 11 Mar. 25 16 ar. 30) 
2 April 3 7 April 8 12 April 13 17 j 
Py Bae | S| Be | de ae ee ee 
pr Dp ar. 19 . 27 
ae Mar. 31 10 April 5 15 April 10 eo 


i 
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Christmas and New Year's are observed the 
World over. 

In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 

; afid” Whit-Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
‘the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


holidays. 
OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 

Jan. 6. TwetrtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany. (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening -is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 
| Feb. 2. Canptemas: Festival of the Purification 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1942: 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


‘National’ holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdiction over the 
holidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proclama- 
tion. The only National holiday ever proclaimed by Congress was when they ordered (April 30, 1869) 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the Constitution be observed as a National holiday. 
President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Government employees through- 
out the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred to. The law signed by President 
Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, the Congress 
and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 

"The legal holidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial at (May 30); Independence Day (July 4); Labor Day 
November); Armistice Day (Nov. 11); Thanksgiving Day; Christmas Day (Dec. 25). 


, There are no 


(ist Monday in Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 


THE CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1942 ARE: 


Jan. 1—New Years Day. In all the States District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
‘Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. Began in 1937, To be 

observed every fourth year from that date by 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District of Columbia only. 
Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri (banking transactions not affected), 
- Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
“Washington, West Virginia (by some banks), 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska (not observed by 
Federal employees), Hawaii, Puerto Rico (by 
banks), Virgin Islands. 
- ¥eb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone 
(mot by banks), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
~~ Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. eo ad 
ril 3—Good Friday. In zona (in ‘oun- 
Dies). Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina (in 
- Charleston County), Tennessee, Canal Zone, 
- Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. In Connecticut Good Friday is usually 
proclaimed by the Governor as a day of fasting 
ayer. : 
or Decoration or Memoriai Day. In all the 
States, District.of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone 
(not by banké), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
. Puerto Rico, Virgin Tslands, with the following 
» exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
 sissippi, North Carolina (applies to State and 
National banks only), South Carolina (Con- 
 federate Memorial Day in Virginia.) 
July 4—Independence Day. In all the States, 
- trict of Columbia, 
- Philippine Islands, 


Sept. 7—Labor Day. 
es 


Dis- 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
In all the States, District of 


Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Holidays of the World 


Source: Official Records and World Almanac Questionnaire 


Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, | 


umbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), | 


ee 


* 


a = 


of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to be used in the church Peta, 8 the year. Also 
known as “Groundhog Day” in the United States. 

Feb. 14. Ox1p CanpLEeMas: St. Valentine’s Day. 

March 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the 
Virgin. 

April 6 is old Lady Day. 

June 24. MipsumMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 

July 7 is old Midsummer Day. 

July 15. St. Swirnin’s Day, There was an old‘ 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter's miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

Sept. 29. MicHarLMas: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 

Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-hallows, or All 
Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en. “ ’ 

Nov. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 

Noy. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old | 
Martinmas is Nov. 23. 

Dec, 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


~~ 
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ee 
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The 


Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 12); 
Election Day (lst Tuesday after 1st Monday in 


Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas (by some banks), California, Colorado 
(by some banks part of day), Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa-' 
chusetts, Michigan (banks remain open), Mis- 
souri (possibly; banks close 12 noon), Montana, 
‘Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
(banks not closed), Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia (banks 
remain open), Washington, Ohio, West Virginia, — 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Puerto Rico. It is also ~ 
Fraternal Day (In Alabama), Discovery Day 
(North Dakota) and Landing Day (Wisconsin). 

Noy. 3—General Election Day (ist Tuesday after 
the lst Monday in November). In Arizona, Cali- | 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illi- ~ 
nois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
'New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio (a half day), Oklahoma, Oregon, ~ 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands: (Called” ‘‘Victory Day’’ in Colorado, 
Tennessee, Texas,and Hawaii.) 

Nov. 26—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in 
November.) Every State, Territory and Pos- 
session. Abraham Lincoln issued (1864) thé first 
Presidential Proclamation fixing Thanksgiving» 
Day as a holiday on the fourth or last Thursday 
in November. In 1939, 1940 and 1941 observance 
was divided, when President Roosevelt proclaimed 
that the preceding Thursday be observed. The 
President proclaims only for the District of 
Columbia and Federal employees. States observe 
the day set by the Governors. President Roosevelt 
announced (1941) that the traditional date would 
be observed again in 1942 and thereafter. __ 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day. In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Territories and possessions, Philip- - 
pine Islands. 


LEGAL AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS (Continued) 
OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1942 


Jan 6—Three King’s Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. Thomas 
and St. John). eH: 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Jan. 19—Lee’s Birthday. In Alabama, Arkansas 
(some banks), Florida, Georgia, _ Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. It is Lee-Jackson 
Day, in Virginia. 

Jan. 21—Foundation Day. In the Canal Zone. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. ‘ 

15—Constitution Day. In the Canal Zone. 

17—Shrove Tuesday. Observed as Madri Gras 
‘in Alabama, Florida (in cities and towns where 
carnival is celebrated), Louisiana (Parishes of 
Jefferson, Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. 
John the Baptist, East Baton Rouge), Canal Zone. 

March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. 

March 2—Texas Independence Day. In that State. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska (Not observed 
by Federal employees.) 

‘March 31—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
Avril 1—State Election, In Michigan. 

Avril 2—Holy Thursday. Philippine Islands, Vir- 
gin Islands (except at St. Croix). 

April 4—Holy Saturday. In the Canal Zone. 

Avril 6—Easter Monday. In North Carolina, Virgin 

\ Islands. 

April 12-——Date of Passage of Halifax Independence 
Resolution. In North Carolina. 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. In Ala- 

ama, Missouri (bank transactions not affected), 
Oklahoma (banks not closed), Virginia. 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts. 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

.April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. 

April 23—Fast Day, In New Hampshire. (Usually 
the 4th Thursday in April but not always. The 
date is determined by the Governor and Council). 

April 26—Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi. (Will be observed following 
Monday). 

wy, meee Day. In the Canal Zone, Philippine 

Slands. 

7, nee Island Independence Day. In that 

ate. 


May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
* May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 
in North Carolina, 
May 25—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands, 
June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Me- 
morial Day. In Alabama, Arkansas (by some 
banks), Florida, Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, 


DAYS USUALLY OBSER 


In New York State the General Construction Law 
makes Saturday, noon to midnight, a legal holi- 
day. This is the case in almost all of the States. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15, is observed in 
honor of the birthday of the pioneer crusader for 
equal rights for women. On that day in 1938 the 
National Park Service furnished a Sequoia (Big 
Tree) seedling for the grounds around the head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party, the Alva 
Belmont House, on B St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

St, Patrick’s Day, March 17, is widely observed. 

» Gen. Washington, when encamped at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1776, on the night of March 16, issued 
a@ special order authorizing as parole for the next 

» day ‘‘Boston,’’ and as countersign “St. Patrick,” 

naming General John Sullivan as ‘‘Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the Day.’’ 

Army Day, April 6, is observed in New York, and 
some other states, by a display of flags and by 
military parades. 

Nai ¥ Day, October 27, sponsored annually by the 

_ Navy League of the United States. October is also 
the month in which the American Navy was 
founded (1775) by the Continental Congress. 


PUBLIC STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN CANADA, 1942 - 
New Year’s, Jan. 1; Good Friday, April 3; Easter Mond 


Birthday (*); Dominion Day, J 
Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. 


(*) The birthday of the reigning Sovereign, or the day fixed by proclam: i ' 

by proclamation for a public ‘holiday ee io een Te os ae 
, Christmas, Victoria Day 
fall on Sunday, the following day is observed as the holiday). 


June 9); (*) any day appointed 


thanksgivin| . (When New Year's 


Astronomical—H olidays 


uly 1; Labor Day, Sept. 7; Thanksgiving Day 


: . j 


Mississippi, South Carolina, *Tennessee, Tex 
Virginia. 
June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 4 
June 14—Flag Day. In Missouri (bank transacy 
tions not affected), Pennsylvania. J 
June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. — 
June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Massachusetts Gn 
Suffolk County). 
June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State (b 
some banks). 
June 22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 
June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 


holiday). 
Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. 


July 13—Gen. 
Tennessee. 

July 14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 

July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico 

July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. It is also Simon 
Bolivar Day in the Canal Zone. 

July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It iv 
also Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands 
(except at St. Croix). 

July -27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that State. 


me 
Dee tee RR 


wt Re eas a Day. In the Philippine Is 
ands. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
Aug. 19—National Aviation Day. 5 : 


Aug. 30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisiana 

Sept.:9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 19—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. a 

Oct. 6—Missouri Day. In that State (banking 
transactions not affected). 

Oct. 12—Fraternal Day (in Alabama); Discove! 
Day (in North Dakota); Landing Day (in Wis- 


consin). 
Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed bt 
(Hurricane), Thi 


Federal employees.) 
Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day 
Virgin Islands (except in St. Croix). | 
Oct. 31—Nevada (Admission) Day. In that State 
Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In_Louisiana. It i 
babexty Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Cro; 
only). 
Nov. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 
Noy. 3—Secession from Colombia. In the Cana 


one. 

Nov. 10—First move toward Independence on 
Spain, In the Canal Zone. 4 ia 
Noy. 15—Proclamation of the Commonwealth, Ti 
the Philippine Islands. (This date may bé« 
observed as a holiday). 4 
Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. al 
Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 
half-holiday in Frederick County). ; 
Aer, 28—Independence from Spain, In the Cana 

one, : 
Nov. 30—Bonifacio Day. In the Philippine Islands 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day. In the Philippine Totaness 


VED IN SOME MANNER »| 


Pan American Day is observed April 14 
on that date in 1800 the First Internationer Gung 
ference of Americah States, meeting in Washin: 
ton, adopted a resolution that resulted in th 
Sieg Ns = besigie i gee hse nf today as th 
erican Union. e day is int 
ay bea gereel to ago ee ia com 
other's Day is e second S ay 
telat bas a — in meas! fate 
ay, ay y annual Presidenti 2. 
tion); National Maritime Day, Mayet pice | 
Indian Day (fourth Friday in September): 
stitution Day, September 17 (date fixed), ©" 
orefathers’ Day, Dec. 21 (landing on Plymout 
Rock in 1620) is celebrated “New! 
England societies ‘eve: me AR i aH: Ney 
poe A ma! oe holiday. | 
ationa aritime Day was first pro . 
1935, in commemoration of the denarii tae the 
Savannah from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819. on 
the first successful transatl : 14 
steam propulsion. May 22 is 
holiday. 


antic voyage unde 
an observance, not 


ay, April 6; Victoria Day, May 24; Kin, 
(*); Remembrances 


a general fast or gener 
and Sovereign’s Birthd 4 


t 
‘. at 


Dominion Day 


_Time is the measurement of the earth's rotation 

wn jis axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 

ear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 

Same manner as the Sun. 

_ Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
tis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 

year, because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

, the stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 

€ so far distant that their apparent positions are 

on Af very slightly affected by the Earth's orbital 

motion. : 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 

‘om a point in the sky known as the vernal 

aero. That point moves very slowly among the 

ars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 

spect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 

day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

- The period measured with respect to the Sun is 

called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
Variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
ec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 
Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
nary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
hind apparent solar time, but on the average it 
the same. 

The difference between these two kinds of time 
is called the equation of time. Its maximum value 
iS a little over 16 minutes. The difference be- 
ween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctial 


TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
Vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 
The observations come from deviations of the 
n and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
f(ransits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 
This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 


centuries. 
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of longitude 


pons.) instead of 


in width. All 
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‘ansit of the 


t+ zone. 
aT e zones are designated as Eastern, 
Rtral, peadians, and Pacific, and the time in 
as 
a, f Tidians west of Greenwich, respective- 
AG ne time in the various zones is slower than 
‘reenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 


Astronomical—Time 


Astronomical Time 
Ps Source: United States Naval Observatory 


zones is reckoned from the. bani 90th, 105th, | 
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or sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greatest 
Value is only a little over a second, and its greatest 
daily change is a little more than a hundredth of 
a second. 

On account of the fact that this difference is so 
small, sidereal time has generally been used by 
astronomers. Im recent years a few observatories, 
including the Naval Observatory, have begun to 
employ mean equinoctial time in computing the 
rates of precision clocks. 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 
seconds. : 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
Seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 
If this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; but in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial 
protuberance of the Earth’s mass and, in a much 
less degree, the disturbing influence of the planets 
upon the Earth’s orbit, the Equinox has a slow, re- 
trograde mean motion of 50”.26 annually, so that 
the Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year 
than it otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds. 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 
century, but this variation will not always con- 
tinue. 


THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 


Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain 
of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000). 
Tidal friction should make the earth rotate more 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is abou 
1.4 x 10’19 erg sec. : 

The earth’s rotation from this cause should have 
slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. 

The moon should continue to recede until its 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota- 
tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 

The moon should then gradually approach the 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s limit 
(about twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, 
possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


Standard Time 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission 


The following places on the boundary between 
the Eastern and the Central Time Zones use 
Eastern Standard Time: 

Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; 
Franklin, N. C.; Apalachicola, Fla. 

Georgia has adopted Eastern Standard Time for 
that state. 7 

Chicago is on Central Standard Time with the 
usual Daylight Saving in the Summer. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard Time: - \ 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. Dak.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this. boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. te 

Standard time is used also in the territories out- 
side of the continental United States. The places 
and the time used (slower or faster than Green~ 
wich) are givén below: \ 

Official Alaska time is 10 hours slower; Guam 
10 hours faster; Hawaii, 1012 hours slower, Panama 
Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 hours 


faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 11 


hours slower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower. 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was fixed 
as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slower 
than Greenwich. Actually, however, four times 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150°W, 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively. 

Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U.S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service. 
The NAA (Arlington) station has been abolished 
and the transmission of time signals has been 
transferred to NSS (Annapolis). 
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Astronomical—Standard and Daylight Time 


Standard Time Zones of the World | 


Source: 


Standard time for the world, like longitude, is 
counted from Greenwich, England, as the prime 


Interstate Commerce Commission and U. S. Hydrographic Office 


meridian. Places to the east of there have fasts 
time; places to the west of there have slower tim: 


INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 


The International Meridian Conference, held in 
Washington, D. C., (1884) established as the 
prime meridian, from which time was to be 
counted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, 
England. The meridian 180° from this prime 
meridian was made the International Date Line, 
but, in order to include islands of the same group 
in the same day, it has been necessary to vary the 
line from the 180th meridian at some places. The 
official date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in 
accordance with the following description: 

Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence 
southeasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- 
westerly to 170° E, 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly 
to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly 
on the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly 
to 172°30’ W., 15°30’ S., thence southerly to 45°30’ 


When crossing this line in a westerly directici 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossin 
in an easterly direction (east longtitude to wee 
longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 

The line is so bent that it passes through Berim 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to th 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Alew 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning es 
again follows the 180° meridian again until & 
below the equator, when it bends to the east tow 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east an 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continual 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W. to 45°30’ S& 
Tonga Islands, New Zealand and thence the lin 
continues southwesterly to the 180th meridian £ 
51°30’ S., thence southerly on the 180th merid 


S., thence southerly on the 180th meridian to 60° S. ' to 60° S. 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES 
_ At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time. the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


.} 11.00 a.m. 
12.00 NOON 


.| 12.00 NOON 
.| 12.00 NOON 
. | 12.00 NOON 
-| 11,00 aM. 
..}10.00 Am. 
.. +.) 11.00 aM. 
Detroit, Mich....... 
SEO, ROX. <)<ch05. » « 


Milwaukee, Wis 


New York, N. Y 


Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
Newark, New Jersey. . 
New Haven, Conn.... 


New Orleans, La. . 
Norfolk, Va..... 


-..-}L11.00 a.m. Omaha, Neb......... -00 
. ..-|12.00 NOON || Philadelphia, Pa..... 12.00 Noos 
....{11.00 a.m. Pittsburgh, Pa.......|12.00 Nood 
-|11.00 am. Portland, Oregon.. .00 A.M 
11.00 a.m. Providence, R. I 12.00 Noo 
9.00 A.M. 12.00 Nood 
11.00 a.m. .{11.00 A.M 
. {11.00 a.m. IN, 12.00 Noo« 
11.00 A.M. Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.ma 
11.00 A.M, || San Francisco, Cal. ..| 9.00 a.m 
12.00 NOON |} Savannah, Ga....... 12.00 Noox 
12.00 NOON}/ Seattle, Wash........ 9.00 A.M 
.|12.00 NOON Louis, Mo........ 11.00 A.Ma) 
....|11.00 4. M. || Washington, D. C....|12.00 Noou 
.+.~-{12.00 NOON 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—NEW 


YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES 


At 12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is : 


follows: i 
Alexandria (ARS RS LEE a a ee 10.30 P.M. |)Moscow............. HK [ 
Amsterdam {| 5.19 Pom. ‘| 5.00 P.M. Cigctesy BE. bene 6:00 Pal 
Athens. -| 7.00 P.M, $410.00 2.86 Paras oo -8 ft. Saeediin eee 5.00 P.M, 
Auckland ‘| 4:30 A.M.* ‘| 4.00 Pm. || Perth.) 277° <3 1.00 aM 
Baghd ‘| 8.00 P.M. ‘| 6.00 P.M. || Rio de Janeird.!? 2.00 PM. | 
pranekok : oer MID. ‘. he P.M. (es Sarg 6.00 P.M. 
atavia 1412.30 a.m. -|12.00 Noon]| Santiago (Chile 00 P.M” 
Belfast | 5.00 Pm. .| 5.00 Pm. Sraneeat hz 4 Too re 
Berlin. 6.00 P.M. 6.30 a.m. ||Singapore 12.00 MID, 
REVERED iy Gite tui vo leca: 12.00 NOON}| Hong Kong.......... 1.00 a.M.* ||Stockholm. .. 6.00 P.M, 
GIOUAY ti0'sam.<.a0 5. 10.30 P.M. ||Istanbul.......2..... 7.00 p.m. ||Sydney (N.S. W. 3.00 a.m” 
WEPAGLIC. ¢ Os. crviace.s + 6.00 p.m. |/Leningrad..) 1.2.22): 8.00 p.m. ||Teheran........ 8.30 P.M, 
BIUBSOIB. . oo calc awe BOO Pim WEA a awe conde 12.00 NOON]||Tokyo......... 2.00 a.M.% 
Bucharest.......... COOP M, 1) LISbon') .. cite web cle ok 5.00 P.M. || Valparaiso .......... 1.00 P.M | 
Budapest........... 6.00 P.m. {|| Liverpool,...,...... 5.00 P.M. || Vancouver........ 9.00 A.M, . 
Buenos Aires...) ..). WOOP. 4) LONION 12 sikn ee bakes 5.00 P.M. ||Vienna...... 2] 6.00 Ping | 
alouttavw.:.2..... 10.53 P.M. BGT vac whee comkbs 5.00 p.m. || Warsaw.............) 6.00 P.M, | 
Cape Town.......:. 7.00 p.m. ||Manila....... Pe 1.00 A.m.* || Wellington, N. Z......| 4.30 a.m# 
IBTAOAS: «sc. 50. 12.30 P.M. || Mexico City: )22212.7 11.00 a.m. peg: eee eee 11.00 a.m. | 
Copenhagen SR is 5 6.00 PM. Montevideo. eee EN 1330 P.M. ||Yokohama........... 2.00 A.M 
Reais iahs .ees+| 6.00 P.M. ontreal............{12.00 N 7 eOhies M,. 
pee et aries OON]|Zurich....... terse] 6.00 Ping ; 
Germany, France and Italy operate during the war on German Summer T! 
ahead of New York Standard Time; England Summer Time is six hours a ag wets ere i 
At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. } 
Daylight Saving Time ] 


Source: The Merchants Association of New York 


There has been a considerable extension of Day- 
light Saving notably in the Southern States. 
Georgia has been placed on Eastern Standard Time 
by the Legislature for State purposes. 

Daylight, Saving is observed throughout Greater 
New York, and this practice influences a large area 
surrounding the City, including all of Long Island, 


all of Westchester County, the entire State of Con- 


necticut and the entire State of New J 
During the last few years the observarice af Day- 


. light Saving Time in New York State has expanded 


to such a degree that it is now in effect 
most part, during five months of the cay ts on 
communities classified as cities in the State: in 
practically all communities near those cities and 
in all other sections of the State, excepting those in 
which agricultural pursuits are dominant. 

Daylight Saving Time means advancing the clock 
by one hour during the summer generally from the 
last Sunday in April until the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember in the Northern Hemisphere and from the 
Spring to early Autumn in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. In the United States Daylight Saving Time 


is observed by over 35,000,000 persons: in ld 
by more than 250,000,000. ‘The Biante wide une ce 
Daylight Saving Time has been established in Ney 
Jersey, and Rhode Island, whereas in Massachu) 
setts and New Hampshire Daylight Time has beer 
legalized. Daylight Saving Time is generally ob 
served throughout the States of Maine and Con! 
necticut and it is gaining widespread use iat 
Vermont. In Pennsylvania it is observed in vl 


ed to Ohio in 1927 wher) 


eB var ect Standard Time. 

n Canada, in Sept., 1940, just before ghia 
Saving Time was to revert tb Ban We h 
Federal Government, by Order-in-Council under 
the War Measures Act, ordered those municipali- 
ties in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec which 
had operated on Daylight Saving Time during 
Summer of 1940, to continue on fast time cm | 


nitely. 


Chicago and neighboring communi: “ach 
Daylight Saving Time and it includes puro Mt 
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Source: 


ommerce, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, etc. Among religious denomina- 
ions, it is approved by the Protestant Episcopal 
urch, American Lutheran, Reformed and 
Methodist Episcopal South Churches. 

The World Calendar is being advocated by cal- 
endar reform organizations in Argentina, Aus- 
Talia, New Zealand, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
‘anada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Spain, Switzer- 
fand, Turkey, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
Z and Yugoslavia. 

The World Calender rearranges the length of 
ne familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 
half-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
Wear the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
nali-years is accomplished by giving the first 
month of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
emaining two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
month year has four months of 31 days and eight 
months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to Sundays; the quarters be- 
gin on Sunday and end with Saturday; and every 
fear begins with Sunday, January ist. Symmetry, 
balance, order, and stability are achieved without 
difficult transitional changes. 

‘To conform to the nevessary 365 days in ordinary 


5 


any calendar is to harmonize with the solar 
year and make it comparable from year to year, 

le World Calendar adds Year-End Day as an 
extra Saturday at the end of every year after the 
ompletion of the fourth quarter, and adds a 
Leap-Year Day, another extra Saturday in leap 


’ 


Calendar Improvement 
The World Calendar Association 


years, after the completed second quarter, at the 
end of June. It is recommended that these extra 
Saturdays be observed as World-Holidays. 

The object of The World Calendar is to remove 
the needless complications which exist in our cal- 
endar today and to simplify and stabilize it so 
that it will adequately meet modern requirements. 

Among the advantages of The World Calendar 
are these: Exact statistical comparisons could be 
made between corresponding periods of different 
years without having to weigh the results because 
of a different number of Saturdays or Sundays; 
days and dates always agree; many holidays could 
be set so that they always come on Monday and 
so make a long weekend; any holiday with a fixed 
month date, like Independence Day, would always 
come cn the same day of the week; any date that 
is now fixed by the day of the week, such as ‘‘the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in Noyember”’ 
would always have the same date. 

This reform, long the subject of international 
conference and study, impartially meets the need 
of industry, government, social life, agriculture, 
education, science, religion and all phases of 
activity. Holidays would be stabilized as to day 
and date. Religious and secular holidays would be 
fixed by their respective authorities, and the way 
would be opened for the Churches to agree upon a 
fixed Easter. The date frequently suggested as 
nearest the historical date would be April 8th in 
The World Calendar. 

To put a revised calendar into actual operation 
it is obvious that some kind of international agree- 
ment must be secured. No single nation can act 
alone. It is anticipated that definite international 
action within a year or two, by a nation or group 
of nations, will be inaugurated for the adoption of 
The World Calendar on the last day of December, 
1944. December 31st in that year falls on Sunday, 
which would be considered as the extra Saturday 
the Year-End Day of the new calendar. The World 
Calendar would then be placed in operation on the 
next day, Sunday, January 1, 1945. The working 
week would begin with Monday, January 2d, as 
New Year’s Day being preceded by the Year-End 
Day, the Saturday-World-Holiday, would not re- 
quire another celebration on Monday. Year-End 
Day would not be a day of labor but a World-Holi- 
day. 
The World Calendar Association, sponsors of 
The World Calendar and the world center of 
calendar authority, is located in the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Table of Days Between Two Dates 


Source: Astronomical Records 
_ (The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 
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Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination 
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a a ee A 
9 . 2 . 
The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax z 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 4 
N Equat. Equat. | 
1942 | | Semi- Horiz. 1942 geil | Hors. 1942 Semi- foe: : 
iameter Parallax Diameter H Parallax | Diameter Parallax 
’ ” ” , ” ” % , ” 3 
Jan. 1| 16 17.88 8.95 ||May 11] 15 51.78 . 8.71 ||Sept ‘ | 
» 11) 16 17.63 8.95 15 49.83 8.69 cree] ie erat S46 
21} 16 16.93 8.94 31| 15 48.23 8.68 28| 15 59.80 8.78 
c 31} 16 15.82 8.93 |/June10) 15 46.95 8.67 ||Oct. 8] 16° 2°51 8/81 
eb. 10 16 14.17 8.92 20) 15 46.14 8/66 18) 16 5.30 8.83 
19 8. 5 45.77 8.66 : 
Mar. 2) 16 9.94 8.88 |iJuly 10] 15 45.77 8166 ||Nov. -7| 16 10.40 8.88 
12} 16 7.37 8.86 20| 15 46.28 8/66 17| 16 12.68 8.90 
22} 16) 4.68 8.83 30| 15 47.22 8.67 27| 16 14.59 8192 
April 1; 16 1.97 8:81 |/Aug. 9] 15 48.50 8168 ||Dec. 7| 16 16.04 8.93 
eee | ER Pg Bee | Ee Py wae | oe 
- ‘ = %, 
Be ag gt 5 5 71 27| 16 17.75 8.95 
The Planets and the Solar System 
TA ~ Dist. 
Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles PP Millions ofan 
of Daily (Revolution 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum 
.96925| 43,355,000] 28,566,000 136 50 
70080|  67/653.000| —66/738'000 161 25 
125636] _ 94'452'000| _ 91,342'000 RO ake 
‘9797 | 154'760,000| 128/330,000 348 35 
‘588 | 506,710,000] 459'940;000 600 . 367 
59 20 935,570,000] 836,700,000 1028 7 
42. 93 |1,866,800;000] 1,698:800/000) 1960 1606 
BR Boi. 5c5. 56 -535|/60187.64 — |2'817/400:000|2,769/600,000] 2910 2677 
ES eee cae 14.325|90470. 4'300,000;000|2'750,000;000] 4400 2700 


Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Ur: % 
‘Neptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 7 0862 aes 


Name Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
° of Reyolution— Orbit to iles 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Second 
Dan Wake 
0.205 6228 116 7 0 13.3 29.73 
0.006 800 584 3 23 38.6 21.75 
0.016 7335 a ata hag) ec 18.50 
0.093 3516 780 1 51 0,2 14.98 
£ 0.048 4059 399 1 18 22.9 8.11 
0.055 7441 378 2 29 26.3 5.99 
0.047 1620 370 0 46 22.6 4.22 
0.008 5624 367 1 46 30.9 3.40 
0.248 5200 367 17 8 35.7 3.00 
Light at 
Name Mean Mean Annual| Mean Long. |Annual |————_—_—_—_——_ 
of Longitude /|Longitude of|Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal] Peri- |Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch* |the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node* Motion} helion | lion 
°o , ” ° , ” cs “ ° , ” ” 
PMercury......-.-..| 315 14 33.61 76.33 10.9 | + 5:7 47 38 37.5 | —_7.6 | 10.58 4.59 
SeVenis.:...,.....-<| 80 2 6.09 | 130 45 18.1} +.0.5|-76 9 .6 | —17.9 1.94 1.91 
rine tee ose) (OO. ol oo.08 | OL 56 246 |) 11.6 | 5. ee 2s ceeh con owe 1.03 0.97 
_M S As 52 59 57.61 | 334 59 28.7 | +16.0 49 6 9) —22.5 0.52 0.36 
MUDICOE. Gee. os es 73 15 18.51 13 28, 1766 he 7 99 51 44.8 | —13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
PAVED A fina iain a 20 60 25 21.96 442.4] +20.2 | 113 9 1} —18,9 0.012 | 0.010 
ORUGs< bisiaiclecreie es 63 54 57.45 | 169 43 20.3 | +_7.8 73 41 59.7 | —32.0 0.003 | 0.0025 
eptune........... 177 21 49.69 5.7 | —18.6°| 131 8 25.7 | —10.6 0.001 | 0.001 
EASON re stein. 6 153 51 48.1 223 24 38.2 | + 0.2 | 109 31 30.3! — 1.5 0.001 | 0.001 
-- *Epoch, January 10, 1942, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
Semi-Diameter 
—. : \ Gravi- Re- | Prob- 
At In Den- ty at | flect-| able 
At Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume| Mass. | sity Axial Sur- | ing Tem- 
ie Dis- |Least|(Mean |] @=1. | @=1. |\@=1.| Rotation face |Power| per- 
tance | Dist. | S.-D.) @=1. ature 
; 5 59. i 339434.| 0.26 | 25 9 7 12 9 | | 4 y21600 
a 59. 432196] 1300000 . WG: 2 $7.91 morta ; 
33 5 0.055} 0.04 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 1+ 600 
8.4 3788 0.876} 0.83 | 0.94 }224 16 49 9 0.9 59 + 68 
f pit Pets 3959 1.01 1.000) 1.00 23 56 4 1.0 44 59 
15 32.6* 1080 0.020} 0.012) 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7 |+ 200 
: 4.7 0.150) 0.108) 0.71 24 37 23 0.4 17 -E OU 
rl 35.2 43341/1312., |318. 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 |j—- 270 
1.19,0 36166] 763. 95.2 0.12 10 14 24 1.2 63. |— 330 
34.3 15439] 59. 14.66 | 0.25 20 8 os 0.9 63 |— 380 
36.6 16466! 72. 17.16 | 0.24 15 40 1.0.) 73, |= 400 


*At mean distance. 2 

The planet Pluto was an object of search for 
many years in accordance with predictions made 
py Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of 
the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It) was 
finally located by C. W. Tombaugh vf that observa- 
fod ti and public announcement made on’ March 13, 

1950. Its mass, according to a recent determination 


by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 

earth. Its average distance from the Sun is about | 
3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occur in 1989 

and Aphelion in 2114. it lies in the constellation 

of Cancer. During 1942 its position in the sky will — 
range in right ascension from 8h 28m to 8h 45m~ 
and in declination from +:23° 10’ to + 23° 57’. 
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Eclipses in 1942 


FIVE ECLIPSES DUE 
Three of Sun, Two of Moon 


Inthe year 1942°there will be five eclipses, three 
of the Sun and two of the Moon. 


I. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, March 2-3, 1942, 
visible in the United States as a partial eclipse; 
the beginning visible in the extreme northeastern 
part of North America, also generally in Asia ex- 
cept the extreme eastern part, in the Indian Ocean, 
Europe, Africa, the Atlantic Ocean and_ eastern 


and central South America; the ending visible in, 


North America except the extreme northwestern 
part, in Greenland, and generally in western Asia, 
Europe, Africa, South America, the western part 
of the Indian Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean and the 
eastern part of the Pacific Ocean. : 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


d h m 
Moon enters penumbra....March 2 -4 27.6 p.m. 
Moon enters umbra....... March 2 5 31.3p.m. 
Total eclipse begins.......March 2 6 33.2 p.m. 
' Middle of the eclipse...... March 2 7 21.5 p.m. 
Total eclipse ends ........March 2 8 9.8p.m. 
- Moon leaves umbra........ March 2 9 11.5p.m. 
'. Moon leaves penumbra....March 2 10 15.0 p.m. 


“Magnitude of the eclipse = 1.567 
(Moon’s diameter = 1.0) 


Il, A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, March 16-17, 
1942, not visible in the United States; visible in 
Antarctica, in the southern Pacific Ocean and in 
the southern part of the Indian Ocean. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean Time 
h m 
Eclipse begins 9 
Greatest eclipse March 16 11 
Eclipse ends... eMarech 17 \ 1 
0. 


Magnitude of greatest eclipse = 
: (Sun’s diameter = 1.0) 


639 


III. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, August 12, 1942, 
not visible in the United States. 
his is a small eclipse, about one-eighteenth of 
the Sun's surface being obscured at the maximum 
_ and is visible only in a small part of the Antarctic 
Ocean south of the Indian Ocean. 


Comets, 


Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth 
century and is known as the’ typical comet. In 
October, 1858, its tai] reached halfway from the 


+ horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 
COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


Meteors 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean Time 


dh 
Eclipse begins....:..-..-. August 12 2 8. 
Greatest eclipse..........August 12 2 44 
Eelipse ends 4... .ceis a. 2a. - August 12 


IV. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, August 25-26, 
1942, visible in the United States; the beginning 
visible in North America except the northwestern 
and extreme western part, in South America, 
Central America, the southeastern part of the 
Pacific Ocean, Greenland, the Atlantic Ocean, and 
generally in southwestern Asia, the western pa 
of the Indian Ocean, Europe and Africa; the end- 
ing visible in North America except the extreme > 
northwestern part, Central America, South Amer= 
ica, the eastern part of the Pacific Ocean, the) 
Atlantic Ocean and generally in southwestern 
Europe, in part of the British Isles and the» 
western part of Africa. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


d h m 
Moon enters penumbra, August 25 8 1.7p.m. 
Moon enters umbra..... August 25 9 0O.5p.m.. 
Total eclipse begins.....August 25 10 09p.m,. 
Middle of the eclipse.....August 25 10 48.0p.m 
Total eclipse ends....... August 25 11 35.0 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra......August 26 12 35.3 a.m 
Moon leaves penumbra...August 26 1 34.0a.m_ 


Magnitude of the eclipse = 1.541 | 
(Moon’s diameter = 1.0) 


Greenland, Europe, Asia Minor, the Mediterranean } 
Sea except the eastern end and on the north coast? 
of Africa. It will attain nearly maximum size at 
the north cape of Norway. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean tie i 
m 


Eclipse begins. ........ September 10 1 57.1 p.m.) 
Greatest eclipse....... September 10 3 39.1 p.m. 
Eclipse ends..........September 10 5 21.4p.m 


Magnitude of the eclipse = 0.523 
(Sun’s diameter = 1.0) 


A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches: 
the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. Phere mY 
three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 
is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 
dust. One can see stars through comets. j 


Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc | 
; Due to in of helion ion tion to |Node on Node 
Name Return Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihi’a 
Deg. Deg. De 

May 1942 5.02 1902 0.89 4.94 Be 

June 1942 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 34 io Bea 

Sept 1942 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 242 167 

Oct. 1942 5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 5 290 114 

Apr. 1943 5.43 1916 1.38 4.90 ALN: 328 194 

Aug. 1943 | 7.95 1900 1.17 | 6.80 15 91 46 

Sept. 1943 6.68 1851 1,36 5.71 18 144 174 

Apr. 1944 8.54 1927 1.78 6.58 14 66 40 

Aug. 1944 3.29 1786 0.33 2.20 13 335 185 

Mar. 1945 7.73 1906 1.63 3.92 13 190 203 

July 1945 6.15 1819 1.04 2.06 20 96 170 

Oct. 1945 6.56 1906 1.70 3.27 9 264 20 

Apr. 1946 5.18 1873 1.33 4.87 13 120 187 

July 1946 6.87 1904 1.40 5.87 31 ae 353 

Mar 1947 | 6:85 | tees | t:o6 | 848 | § | 1Z. | das 

§ 85 Ec By 3 
Oct. 1947 7.42 1843 1.60 5.97 ahi 208 3a0 
Aug tos | 7°50 | tess | 2:28 | 392 | 38 | 114 | 355 
: : §.16 
m Apr. 1966 33.36 1866 2.10 9.50 163 234 173 
_ Halley... 1985 76.02  |240 B.C.] 0.59 35.32 162 57 112 


The largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 


known is the one which crashed to earth on Feb. 
17, 1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 


_» Atk. It split into fragments. One weighed 820 lbs., 


another 80 lbs., and there were man 

The next largest meteorite of which the deta 
fall is known is the one which fell at Knyahin; 
Hungary, on June 9, 1866. It weighed 647 poun 


 —— ik earl 


The Moon’s Phases, 1942 (Standard Time) 


(A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 


Eastern Central Mountain P 
Std. acific Alaska 
Pines an Biioa te Mea Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time 
>: > - Louis, New| Denver, Salt |San Francisco Fairbank 
York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc. L.Angeles,Etc. Ete, 
H. M. H. M. Lay 
Full Moon....| 2 10 42 9 42 ie eet Fae 
somes ene yf i a5 12 8 i ee | aa 10 5 8 5 
os 2 3 32 2 32 
First Quarter.| 24 1 35 12 35 23d 11 35 10 33 4 32 
Full Moon 1 412 1% 2 13 
Last Quarter..| 8 “9 2 S52 7 33 ae ter 
New Moon 15 §—2 4 2 a” ve 2 2 12 = 
First Quarter.| 22 10 40 9 40 8 40 7 40 5 Pr 
Full Moon. 2 7 20 6 20 
Last Quarter 9 5 9 40 3 a. 3 5 a iS 
New Moon. 16 6 50 5 50 4 50 3 50 1 50 
First Quarter.| 24 7 1 6 1 es ea 41 zy Gil 
Full Moon 1 7 32 6 32 5 32 2 
Last Quarter z 11 43 10 43 9 43 3 3 é 3 
New Moon 15 9 33 8 33 7 33 6 33 4 33 
First Quarter.| 23 1 10 12 10 11 10 10 10 8 10 
Moon....| 30 4 59 3 59 2 59 159 11 59 
Last Quarter..| 7 7 13 6 13 5 13 a 
New Moon 15 12 45 14d 11 45 10 45 $ as 3 is 
First Quarter.| 23 411 3 11 211 : ae fi! 22d 11 11 
Moon. 30 12 29 29d 11 29 10 29 9 29 7 29 
Last Quarter. 5 4 26 3 26 2 26 9 
New Moon 13 4 2 =F . pa i re il 3g 
First Quarter.| 21 3 44 2 44 1 44 12 44 10 44 
Full Moon....| 28 + fa 6 9 5° 9 49 2 9 
Last Quarter. 5 3 58 2 58 1 58 1: 
New Moon 13 Ts. 6 3 5 °3 3 3 — % 53 
First Quarter.| 21 12 13 20d 11 13 10 13 9 13 7 13 
Full Moon. 27 2 14 114 12 14 11 14 9 14 
Last Quarter 3 6 4 5 4 4 4 3 4 1 4 
New Moon 11 9 28 8 28 7 28 6 28 428 
First Quarter.| 19 6 30 5 30 4 30 3 30 1 30 
Full Moon 25 10 46 9 46 8 46 7 46 5 46 
Last Quarter. 2 10 42 9 42 8 42 7 42 5 42 
New Moon 10 10 53 9 53 8 53 7 53 5 53 
First Quarter.| 17 1l 56 10 56 9 56 8 56 6 56 
Moon....| 24 9 34 8 34 7 34 “ 6 34 . 4 34 
Last Quarter. 2 5 27 4 27 3 27 2-27 12 27 
New Moon.. 9 11 6 10 6 9 6 8 6 6 6 
uarter.| 16 5 58 4 58 3 58 2 58 12 58 
oon. . 23 11/5 10 5 9 5 8 5 6 5 
geri] bo | 2b ae Te ee 
ew Moon 
First Quarter.| 15 1 56 12 56 14d 11 56 10 56 8 56 
Full Moon....| 22 3 24 2 24 24 12 24 10 24 
Last Quarter. 30 8 37 737 6:37 5 37 ‘3 37 
New Moon...| 7 8 59 7 59 6 59 5 59 3 59 
First Quarter.| 14 12 47 11 47 10 47 . 9 AT 7 AT 
Full Moon... | 22 10 3 9 3 8 3 7 3 5 3 
| Last Quarter. .| 30 1 37 12 37 11 37 10 37 8 37 
e. ; The Moon 
, The nodes have a retrograde motion, which 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth 

in a period whose mean or average length is 27) causes them to make an entire revolution in 18 
days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its | years 218 days 23 hours 5 minutes and 46 seconds. 
_ motion in common with the earth around the sun, Poco Serr bape ie De ot pode ae 
- the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the | another of the same general character at the end 


“time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12] of this period 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s e 
_ synodical period. 
The mean distance from the earth according to 
‘the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
‘maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
“miles, and the least distance to which the moon 
ean approach the earth is 221,463 miles, 
Its diameter 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the earth the sum of the 
_ two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 
1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 
eer approach of the surfaces of the two bodies 
216,420 miles. ie 
The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun, and its plane is 


‘inclined to the plane of the earth’s orbit at an 


le of 4° 59’ to 5° 18’ the mean value being 5° 8’. 
~ ‘Phese points of intersection with the ecliptic are 
; Bowed nodes, and it is only at or near them that 

- 


eclipses can occur. 


~ 


The moon always presents the same face to the 
earth, as is evident from the permanency of the 
various markings°on her surface. This proves that 
the moon revolves’ on an axis, and the time of 
Totation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. 

The moon’s axis is not perpendicular to the 
plane of her orbit, but deviates therefrom by an 
angle of about 6° 41’. : 

The moon’s surface contains about 14,657,000 
square miles; the volume is 1-49 and mass 1-81 that 
of the earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. 

At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what 
it is at the earth. 3 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 
the point about which they both actually revolve in 
their course around the sun, lies within the earth. 
It is 1,050 miles below the surface. , 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 
tide-raising power of moon and sun is 11 to 5. 


>  . 
es 7 


Astronomical—Planetary Configurations — 


Planetary Configurations, 1942 


(Eastern Standard Time. A. M. light figures; P. M. black figures) 


D-H. M. 
@ in perihelion July 3S See M8 N 0° 4’ 
‘ 2 stationary a @ in aphelion 
o 8 'C 8 S:4%4" 6 5 — 8 gr. elong. W 21° 2 
8 6 2 C GN 2° 23’ 9 339 ¢ b € bN3° 25’ 
8 a - 85 28S 6. 15 10 613 ¢6 9 € 2 N 3°38’ 
6 b stationary 111030 ¢ 8 € 8 N 2° 48’ 
3 oo C AN 5° 26’ 12° (5 Lo Avira, Noms" 
three 8 gr. elong. EK. 18° 31’ 13 11— 3 & in aphelion 
(¢e 8 in 15 646 5 &* C JAN 2°35’ 
1223 ¢ b € b N 2° 43’ 18 3— oe 8 4 § 80°22! 
444¢6 AC AN 4° 43’ 20). 6.-— 8 in 
22-8. dt © 24 9 — 8 in perihelion 
1ry — 8 in perihelion 
7— 8 stationary Aug. LAS OTD SOPs 
1h ein’: in perihelion 2 5— o& 8 © superior 
6 349 ¢ b C PN 3° 28” 
12— ¢ @ © inferior Ses Oh Se 
8— 4 stationary 10:11 — 9  inQ 
: ares ; © inferior 11 — — to) partial eclipse 
pear ie ee Nt hop 12) 82g SGC 1° 59’ 
Swed ek OL, 131027 6 # € A NO? 44. 
10 anaes C. 3 N 1° 6 19. 8.3% 8 g's) 0c10F 
e 50 ¢ _ C aN Ge 7! 25 — — Cc total eclipse 
7 t 
10 30 C PNSO 5 bin omg 
= 2 stationary Sept. 2 254 b ° 26" 
136 ¢ AC AN 4°55’ Be 2 DA a Fee Baan 
9—¢ o b ON 3° 28’ 5 642 ~ A C AN 8° 48’ 
; 6.9 — 8 in aphelion 
— = ¢€ total eclipse 91224 ¢ 9 © 9 N 1°43’ 
Pee a CO pa Boe 19 In Q 
4— 8 in %& : th ee 0) partial eclipse 
7— 8 gr. elong. W. 27° 21’ LL, 2) 46.0% St Coes Sie Oe 
2 Q gr. brilliancy 12 952 ¢ 8 ©€ 8 Sel’ 
10522 o) 2 C 9-N 1°58’ iS i 2 in perihelion A 
BIS ¢ 8 €C § 83° 3" 15 12 — 8 er. elong. E 26° 407 
10 — 8 in aphelion 23 11 17 © — enters = aut. com. 
—_—— © partial eclipse 25, i= b stationary q 
tbr (0) enters T spring com 28 11 — 8 stationary ; 
1028 ¢ b C€ b N83° 10’ 30 12%-1° o .b, CC b Nar" : 
326 of &* C AN 6° 45’ 
8 29 ero Oct. be a 13 ce A Cc AN 3° 28’ : 
¢ AC AN 4°58 Bae re cd hae ‘| 
W— oo 7 A ANI 44! 9 634 ¥ oP © P82? 53" : 
fits 2c 9 N of?” 91032 ¢° 8 € 8sSe1 
3— Q gr. elong. W. 46° 19’ 10 8 — & 8 © inferior | 
747 ¢ 8 € 8N1° 45’ LY 16, S=08 of (Ri eS WS oer aae ' 
12,4 ¢ b € b N 3°13’ 14 Tp a Bae OLS Daan | 
8 — 9 in 16 5 — 8 in Q 4 
82¢ AC a N 4° 52’ 13 12 AO | 
5 — o& 8 © superior 19 5 — 8 stationary zm} 
1159 f & C SN 6° 25’ 20 8 — 8 in perihelion =| 
oy, a Me oe 23 8— ¢ 2 & 9N0° 45’ 9 
10 — 8 in perihelion 26 10 — 8 gr. elong W 18° 28’ 
276, 20 RG: Sb INT Se 8G a 
PCE EENEH no Te retcusne | 
0° 37’ AV.’ ater tone S 2° 43” - 
142 ¢ b © bN3° 15! 7S Se Og go ge 
1118 ¢ 8 © 8 N7° 23 8 434 ¢ 9 € 9846’ 
250 ¢ AC AN 4°40’ 10 5—¢ 8 SF ENIPB’ 
3— 8 gr. elong, E 22° 11’ 12, 12:>— a stationary ¢ 
749 ¢ oo C AN 5° 32’ 16°7— o& @ © superior ; 
Bates ge Sy 23 950 6 b © bN3°O! ; 
a ce) in aphelion 23 2 — 8 in % 4 
2— 8 _ stationary 27 649 ¢ AC AN 2° 59" & 
3 8 in @ 30 1 — 9 in % a 
30 9— & 8 © superior Pad 
2 28 ¢ C.2 ioe Dec. isis ow 21) 
— in aphelion igs fees sex li 
235 ¢ b © bN3°19 6 816d aC eae 
4 — o& 8 © inferior 8 258 ¢ 8 € 8 Sel 
1253 ¢ § © 8N1° 24’ 8 530 ¢ 2 € 9 $457’ 
949 4 AC AN 4°27’ 1211— ¢ 8 9 88 ir 19 
26¢ SC AN4° 13’ 201143 ¢ bc bN3°7 
8 17 © enters $5 sum. com. 22 6 40 (0) enters /> winter com 
LP as 8 stationary 22 esi GF in 5 
zZ—g AO 24.822 ¢ AC AN BH’ 


Mag-|Par- Mag-)|Par- 
ni- | al- |Light! Right | Decli- Star ni- | al- |Light) Right | Decli- 
lax | Yrs. / Ascen.| nation tude} lax | Yrs. |Ascen. | nation 


A Andromedae 


(Alpheratz)| 2.2 |0 Aisa St htcascon 780-0 ao 
7 pheratz is < “2/428 4 (Castor)} 1,6 |0. . 
B _ Senet ae mi . +58 50||A Canis Mio. bet ete 
egasi...... -9 0. -2)+14 52 (Procyon)| 0.5 |0. 1 5 
Eresicls oe eo 10: -4|—42 37||B Geminorum i bes sex 
assiopeiae (Pollux)| 1.2 |0. 33 | 7 41.8}+2 
; (Schedir)| 2.3 |0.0: -2|456 13)|P Puppis...... 2.9 10. 150°] 8644 Et? 4 
SS Se Ge 2.2 10. -({/—18 18/|A Velorum....| 2,2 |0. 150 | 9 5.9)/—43 12 
Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 |0. -2)+60 24||A Hydrae..... 2.2 10. 150 | 9 24.7|/— 8 24 
Andromedae} 2.4 |0. -5|+35 19||A Leonis 
Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 |0. -0}+59 56 (Regulus)}] 1.3 |0. 55 |10 5.3/+12 15 
Eridani [* Dennis hey: 2.6 |0. 150 |10 16.8/4+20 8 
(Achernar)| 0.6 |0.05} 65 | 1 35.6|—57 32||B Ursae Maj..| 2.4 |0. 80 |10 58.4)+56 42 
Ursae Min. A Ursae Maj..| 2.0 |0. 65 |11 0.2/+62 4 
(Pole Star)| 2.1 |0.01| 300 | 1 43.8)+88 59|/A Leonis...... 2.6 |0. 50 }11 11.0/+20 51 
Arietis...... 2.7 10.07} 50 | 1 51.4/+20 32//B Leonis 
Andromedae} 2.3 |0.02) 150 | 2 0.3)+42 3 (Denebola)} 2.2 |0. 33 |11 46.1)/+14 54 
Arietis...... 2.2 |0.04/ 80 2 3.9)/+23 11|/[ Ursae Maj..| 2.5 |0. 80 |11 50.8)454 1 
Trianguli...| 3.1 |0.01] 300 | 2 6.1)/+34 43||A Crucis......] 1.0 |0. 150 |12 23.4)—62 47 
Ceti (Mira). .} 2.0 |0.07| 50 | 2 16.5|— 3 15|/B Corvi....:.. 2.8 10. 100 {12 31.3)—23 5 
ett. ooo. 6 2.8-/0.02} 150 | 2 59.2)+ 3 52||[ Virginis 2.9 |0. 50 {12 38.7/- 1 8 
Persei 3.1 |0.01] 300 | 3 0.6/453 17||B Crucis...... 1.5 |0. 300 |12 44.3]/—59 22 
Persei 1.9 |0.02} 150 | 3 20.2)+49 39||—E Ursae Maj- 
Persei....... 3.1 [0.01] 300 | 3 38.8)+47 36 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 |0. 55 |12 51.5/4+56 16 
Tauri Z Ursae Maj- j 
(Alcyone)| 3.0 |0.01} 300 | 3 44.0/+23 56 oris (Mizar)| 2.4 |0. 80 |13 21.6/+55 14 
Persei....... 2.9 |0.01} 300 | 3 50-5/+31 43||A Virginis 
Persei....... 3.0 |0.00| 500 | 3 54.0/+39 51 (Spica)| 1.2 |0. 300 |13 22.1)/—10 52 
Eridani 3.2 10.02] 150 | 3 55.3}—13 40||H Ursae Maj 
SREITa. 2. cs 3.6 {0:03} 100 | 4 25.3)/+19 3 (Alkaid)} 1.9 |0. 300 {13 45.3|/4+49 36 
Tauri HD .Boctia. -32<; 2.8 |0. 33 |13 51.9)418 41 
(Aldebaran)| 1.1 |0.06] 55 | 4 32.6/+16 24/|B Centauri 0.9 10. 80 |13 59.7|—60° 6 
II Orionis.....| 3.3 |0.13] 25 | 4 46.7/+ 6 53||G Centauri....| 2.3 |0. 65 |14 3.3/-36 6 
_ Aurigae.....| 2.9 /0.02) 150 | 4-53.2)+33 5]/|A Bootis } 
Aurigae.....| 3.3 |0.01] 300 | 5 2.4/+41 9 (Arcturus)| 0.2 |0. 33 |14 13.0/+19 29 
Eridani.....| 2.9 |0.05}) 65 | 5 5.0/— 5 10||A Centauri....| 0.1 |0. 4 |14 35.6|/—60 36 
Orionis E Bootis...... 2.7 |0.02| 150 |14 42.5|+27 19 
(Rigel)| 0.3 |0.00| 500 | 5 11.7/— 8 16||B Ursae Min..} 2.2 |0. 80 |14 50.9|+74 24 
Aurigae A Coronae 
(Capella)| 0.2 |0.07| 50 | 5 12.4/+45 56 Borealis| 2.3 |0. 65 |15 32.2/4+26 55 
Orionis A Serpentis...| 2.8 |0. 80 |15 41.4/+ 6 36 
(Bellatrix)| 1.7 |0.02} 150 | 5 22.0/+ 6 18]|A Scorpii......} 2.5 |0. 500 |15 56.9|—22 27 
Battined sah <3 1.8 10.03] 100 | 5 22.6}+28 34]|B Scorpii...... 2.9 |0. 500 }16 2.1)/—19 39 
Orionis 2.5 |0.00} 500 | 5 29.0}— 0 20|/A Scorpii 
Leporis 2.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 30.2}—17 52 (Antares)| 1.2 10.02] 150 |16 25.8]-26 18 
Orionis 2.9 |0.00}.500 | 5 32.6|— 5 57||B Herculis....} 2.8/0. 150 |16 27.7)+21 37 
Orionis 1.8 |0.01] 300 | 5 33.3)—.1 14//A Trianguli 
‘TRECs Ere Saee 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 5 34.2/4+21 7 Australis] 1.9 |0. 100 |16 42.5)—68 55 
Orionis 2.0 |0.00] 500 | 5 37.8|— 1 58||E Scorpii...... 2.4 10. 80 |16 46.4)—34 11 
Orionis 2.2 |0.01] 300 | 5 45.0/— 9 41||/H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 |0. 100 {17 7.0/—15 39 
Orionis A Scorpii...... 1.7 |0. 150 |17 29.7)-37 4 
(Betelgeux) | 1.0 |0.02] 150 | 5 52.0/+ 7 24|//A Ophiuchi...| 2.1 |0. 65 |17 32.2/+12 36 
‘Aurigae.....| 2.1 |0. 100 | 5 .3|+44 57||I. Draconis....| 2.4 |0. 150 |17 55.3/+51 30 
Aurigae.....| 2.7 |0. 100 | 5 .8|+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0. 27 118 35.0/+38 44 
Canis Maj..| 2.0 |0. 300 | 6 .1]—17 56||A Aquilae 
aria (Altair)| 0.9 }0.20] 16 |19 48.0]/+ 8 43 
(Canopus) |-0.9 |0. 150 | 6 —52 40||[. Cygni....... 2.3 |0.00} 500 {20 20.1)/+40 4 
Geminorum| 1.9 |0. 65 | 6 4|/+16 27||A Pavonis.. 2.1 {0.01} 300 |20 21.1|—56 55 
‘A Canis Ma- A Cygni 
__ joris (Sirius)|-1.6 |0. 9/6 6|—16 38 (Deneb.)| 1.3 |0.01] 300° )20 39.5)+45 4 
“EB Canis Maj..| 1.6 |0.01} 300 | 6 3)—28 54//E Pegasi...... 2.5 10.02} 150 |21 41.3/+ 9 36 
“A Canis Maj..| 2.0 |0.01 7 6,.0)—26 18]/A_ Piscis 


Austrajis| 1.3 |0.14| 23 |22 54.5|—29 56 
e when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the 2: table below from the star’s 
/ 


To find the tim 


eet Ascension, first adding 24h. to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P, M. if less than 12h.; 


ut if greater than 12h. subtract 12h. and mark the remainder A. M. 
i P s 
fs Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1942 ; 
id (At Washington—Mean Noon) 
Fi RA [os R. A. R.A. R, A. R. A. R.A. 
Date | M. S. || Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. |} Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date | M.S, 
— = ——- — * =| ——_—_—_| 
H. M H. M., H. M. H. M. H. M H. M. 
gan. 1/18 43°6l(mar. 2/32-39-5|(May 1] 2 36.6||gune 30| 6 32.5|[Aug. 29/10 29.i||oct. 28/14 25.6 
Be 11/19 22.3 12/23 18.9 11] 3 15.4||July 10| 7 120||Sept. 8|11 8.5||Nov. 7|15 5.0 
* 1120 1.8 22/23 58.3 21) 3 -54.8)| - 20| 7 51.4 18)11° 47,9 17|15 44.5 
we 31/20, 41.2||Aprit 1) 0 37.7 31| 4 fe ; 0} 8 30.8 28/12 27.3 27|16 23.9 
eb. 10/21 20.6 11\ 1 17.1||June 10) 5.13-7 . 19] 9 10.2)|Oct. -8)13 6.8]|/Dec. 7/17 3.3 
e¥ 20122 0.0 21\ 1 56.5 20! 5 53.1 291 9 49.7]| 18113 46.2 17|17 42.8 


“Biie Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. . 


- 
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174 Astronomical—Telescopes; Stars - oe 


| 


Notable Telescopes Pa | 


inds, re-|the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton;  36-inem 
decckines cael eee ee University of California, at Santiago, Chile. a 
Tn ae first, the light falls upon a lens which | inch, in the Steward Observatory, Fuesbe es fe 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may | new 82-inch reflector (dedicated may 5 ee 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, | on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Tes - Sarees 
of mia be ‘directly photographed : aE ene oe oD inch reflecting telescope 
ynsis . i n- | sity of Chicago. \- ng tel 5 
one re gees = tae She Sawer ie 3 aneeisaiea largest in the world, is for the See ag reset 
wuith Bebe: ihe rays back toward the upper end | of Technology at ee gy Hat wn 1S Ss i 
oi the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or on Mt. Palomar, 5, Sites Dy tneastial 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the| north of San Diego and 9 miles so as 
refractor. In ale telescopes the light is reflected Pasadena. The 200-inch ors ag an eat et 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a ae aco Bs art ee Fe _ WE 
ome 2s oi iagiaal ee ies The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Observator 


. Ss of Pyrex. t 
Since the rays of light do not pass through the Sieinch. reflector is being made for the nea 


mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- E ‘ i . Africa. TH 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. ee pegeccd ate Pretoria, So 

For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors | ™ife' g § Naval Observatory, Washington, has# 
ate better than refractors. f new. reflector of the Ritchey-Chretien type, t 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch | chief characteristic of which is a larger field tha 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- | is egmmanded by the usual type of reflector. Whe 
Servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- | the instrument is used photographically it is neces 
inch of the University of California, at the LicK | sary that the films or plates be somewhat curve 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 32!2-inch, in the | in shape. : 
observatory at Meudon, France; 31}2-inch, in the Photographic refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lem 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; | objective are smaller in size and shorter in lengt} 
30-inch, at Pulkovya, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of | The best known of these are: the 27-inch refracta 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, | of the University of Michigan, at Bloemfonteli 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- | South Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale Un 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh: the 26- | versity, at Johannesburg, South Africa, the 24-ine 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, | of the Harvard Observatory at its station in Sout 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia. Africa; two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at, ih 

The largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David | Harvard Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce tel 
Dunlop Observatory, University of Toronto, at | scope at the Yerkes Observatory. } 
Richmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; | The light-gathering power of a telescope is DEG 
72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, | portional to the area of its lens or mirror. Th 
B. C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- | 40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount d 
ware, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil-| light forty thousand times that received by the eyg 
son, Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; The magnifying power of a telescope is propo® 
60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 48!5-| tional to the ratio of the length of focus of tr 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell | large lens to that of the eyepiece. j 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3914-inch, Hamburg] Thus the use of different eyepieces yields variow 
_ University, Bergedorf, Germany; 37!2-inch, Detroit | magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 sx 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann | seldom used because of the trembling of 

; 36-inch, of the University, of California, in! earth’s atmosphere. 


Polar Star, 1942 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


Upper Pole _ Upper Pole Upper 
Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, 
3m. 56s. earlier each day, The interval between 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 
*At the latitude of Washington, D.C., the greatest 
Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before 


The Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1942 


(Eastern Standard Time. A.M. light figures; P.M. black) 


56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before low 
transit. 


Perigee, 1942 | Apogee, 1942 
ae 78 Sag fit te Ee CLE ee, SES 
D, | D; D. 

January........ 14 Sisalve. A Saves 26 4\| January........ 26." CAS eee 
February....... il 7| August. .... 4)| February....... 23 
March.. 6) September. ..... 18 10|| March.......... 23 
April. o.). . —.... 4 1)/October........14 121! Apri fo ete Lo Sr ey 

Seer ake Mere a s's.« 2 2} November. .....10 12) OF tinea AES 17 10|/October........29 
be 30 11|December..... us Wi) SUNO eater 5 are 13 2|November......26 
RROO Se Oie as ucisin'o 2' 8 ‘ December...... -23 ; 


when nearest to the earth and in apogee when | apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m, 33s; known 4! 


Each month the moon is said to be in perigee The average time from perigee to perigee, or f. sm 
farthest from the earth. the anomalistic month. 


“4 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1942 


MORNING STARS - EVENING STARS 


: ‘ Mercury—January 1 to February 9; April 20 to J; 
Mereury—February 9 to April 20; June 12 to August . es 3 
2: October 10 to November 30. 12; August 2 to October 10; November 30 to e] 


of year. | 
Venus—February 2 to November 16. Venu enuars 1 to February 2; November || 
Mars—October 5 to end of year. Mars—January 1 to October 5. 
Jupiter—June 25 to end of year. Jupiter—January 1 to June 25. 


\ Saturn—Janu: 1 to May 23; D 
Saturn—May 23 to December 1. ’ of year. oe “4 bray tc aie 


el Sal Ce RR le y 


, 


; - Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations 175 


Table of Magnetie Declination 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Values observed at selected points, reduced to January, 1942; also the annual change. ‘ 
Aa (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus(—) sign the 
‘se, 
(Specially prepared for the World Almanac in the Office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Further information may be obtained by addressing The Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, © 
Washington, D. C.) 


4 
: 
c 


* Ap-| Ap- ; Decl'n Ap-, Ap- ; Decl’n 
: State Station prox.| prox.| Jan., |An State Station prox.| rox.| Jan., |An 
Lat. |Long.| 1942 |Ch t mg.| 1942 |Ch 
a ° ” ° , , oF ow , 
1 ee Huntsville... ../ 34 44] 86 35) 4 20 E}/+2]| Mont...|Helena........ 46 37|112 04/18 56 B| —2 
Mobile........ }30 42) 88 09) 5 17 BE} +2]! Neb Lincoln.... 40 50) 96 40) 9 40 E} O 
Montgomery .../32 22) 86 18) 3 06 E/+2 Omaha.... 41 16} 95 58) 9 02E] O 
| Ariz...,.|Nogales........|31 21/110 56/13 55 Ej) +1}! Nev..... Carson City. |39 O7|119 46/17 55 B)—1 
Prescott -...... 34 32/112 27|14 47 EB} 0 MUPOKS ooh viens 39 31/115 58/17 15 B)/—-1 
PYUMAC f.5:. as 32 44/114 37}14 58E} 0||N.H Concord.. 43°13) 71 32|15 39W/+2 
Ark. ....|Little Rock... .|34 47} 92 18) 7 14 E/+2 |N J "Trenton... i... 40 15) 74 48/10 27W|+1 
Calif. ...|Los Angeles... ./34 05)118 15)15 53 E} || N. M....)/Santa Fe......|35 41/105 57|13 26B/] 0 
Sacramento... ./38 32/121 30)17 05 E}/—1)|N. Y¥..:.|Albany........|42 40] 73 45/13: 36W/+2 
San Di 13/15 14E|} 0 Brooklyn...... 40 35] 73 54/11 21W/+1 
28)17 53 E}—-1 Buffalo........|42 56| 78 52| 7 34W| O 
54|14 148) 0 9 35W/+1 
42)13 31W/+2 : 4 16W| O 
55|12 28Wj+2 34 3 17W| 0 
8 47W| 0 . |46 13 47 B)-1 
7 01W| O .|48 9 27 B/—1 
1 02 E/+1 .|39 0 42 B)+2 
3 01 E/+1 Al 4 57W|-1 
; : 2 36E/+1 ./40 1 48W|—-1L 
Ga. 1 40 B)+2 . (34 9 06 B)/+2 
0 244E;/+1 35 9 59 B)+1 
_ Idaho... 19 11 B)-1 land.... 45 Be alae pee he 
Illinois. 2 24E/+1/|Pa...... Harrisburg. .. . .|40 76 53| 8 32W| 0 
BS Bg REE Ema 1s a2) 8 al 8 at 
.....|Fort Wayne....|41 06) 85 08) 0 53W/|—1 sburgh..... = 
oe Tndianapolis.<:. 39 48] 86 12) 0 36 B)/+2||R.1..... Providence. .... 41 46| 71 28/14 48w|+2 
Iowa....|Des Moines....|/41 36} 93 34) 7 22E| 0||S. C.....|Charleston..,..|32 46] 79 49) 1 34W) 0 
’ (Keokuk... ...... 40 23| 91 23) 5 25 Bi+1 Columbia...... 34 02} 81 03) 0 03 B\/+1 
Kansas. | Ness City......|/38 28|:99 54/11 20 EF} 0/||S.D Pierre... oes 2. 44 22|100 21)12 10 E/—-1 
t Topeka........ 39 02) 95 43} 9 13 E/+1 Yankton....... 42 53) 97 23/10 40 BE] 0 
Ky......|Lexington...... 38 02| 84 30) 0 06 E|+2|| Tenn Knoxville. ..... 35 57| 83 57| 0 35W|—2 
Louisville...... 38 14] 85 42) 0 40 E/+2 Memphis...... 35 He 89 ne 5 en bit 
Paducah......./37 03} 88 36) 4 20 E)/+2 Nashville ../86 09) 86 ; 3 ie Te 
La......|Baton Rouge...|30 24} 91 10] 6 59 E|+2||Texas...|Austin......... 30 16 re a me Acie +4 : 
New Orleans...|29 56) 90 08) 6 22 E)+2 El Paso........|/31 te rd er 
Shreveport. ....|32 28) 93 42) 7 54 E/+2 Galveston...... 29 19) 9. ate a Bir 4 
Maine..|Bangor 44 48) 68 48)19 37W/+1 Houston....... 29 43) 95 ae pee Ue 
Eastport... 21 38W/+1 San Antonio... /29 29] 98 0 i a) 
Portland. . 17 11W/+2)|| Utah.. ,|Ogden......... 41 10/111 Me eh re mt 
Md. . | Annapolis, 7 42W| O Salt Lake City .|40 47|111 52)16 5 a et 
***\Baltimore. 7 53Wi 01) Vt... 25 Burlington 44 28 a 2 12 pease te 
Mass.. ..|Boston 15 24W|+2 Montpelie 44 15) 7 wine 
pom 1g G1 vee. Raeane EG al ob al 6 tow] 
yest 4 BUH rman. (Somme nde Us 8 
- ash... WES aad G 
Minn... Soh ides 7 05 E/—-1 Walla Walla... 46 a He as ao pe ‘ 
St. Paul 7 40 E|—1]| W. Va...|Charleston..... ye Piet SP aes 
) Miss. .. .|Jackson. 6 44E/+2 Wheeling ...... 2 satan Ge phe z 
Oxford. . 5 55 E}/+2 || Wis..... ry oe ee vie p if 
eebars jure g Soni ti Milwaukee. ...||43 04| 87 52| 2 125] 0 
St. 4 47 E}/+2|| Wyo....|\Cheyenne:..... 41 09|104 52|14 44 Bi/—1 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES > 
Alaska..|Dutch Harbor. .(53 53/166 32/16 27 E)—2||T. H. lo tae 2 aa He z a 7 a 1 
ame tyictre 51 59/182 28] 6 18 E}—2 Honolulu...... A ete) coy caaceee 
Kodiak........ 57 48/152 mae oo ies alge oko te ga oF 38 120 eel o ooo te 
2 St. Michael... .|63 29)162 0 ise 2 2 BOWILS 


r 123 09| 82 21| 3 28 Ei+1\) |Santiago....... 120 00] 75 491 0 17 Bi—2 ~ 


Guba... |Havana..... 


“9 
EXTREME VALUES 


Maine [47 10] 67 57|22 36W| _0j| Alaska. .[DemarcationPt.|69 39|141 00139 15 H|—o 
| i een enn a ae ee aa Si 


Maine..| Van Buren..... 


Rate-of Speed of a Falling Body 


r Source: Aviation and Army Records... 


7 ; t.a body falls 16] — 144 feet; at the end of the fifth, 5X 5 X 16= 
| sell fone second, 16 4 32 S48 fect; third second, | 400 feet, Conversely. to And she te tn secon te 
‘ , atc 96 = eet; | fall any distance, 
B16 + 64. — 80 tent, saan Sees ae cond, 16432] and extract the sauare root; thus to fall a mile 
Bice ES RT Gee ess pay at og sl ice eg J atte aa 
| the end of the nth second is given In feet, bs, Mat | Which is the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to 


a 1 ‘the time in seconds by 16. me io 
Beblying tne eon e ¢ has fallen | the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 secon 
* aiiees Al Fi of foe lle es tee 22 %16| for a bomb to reach the earth when dropped from 
4 2 

=26A 


feet, at the end of the third second 3 3X 16! an airplane a mile high. ; ; Sz” u ’ 


‘ 
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Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey . 5 
14 “Hh 
. Lat. Long Lat. Long. é 
or ° so” of ” ° oo 
Acapulco, Mex., Lt........ 16 49 10 N.| 99 55 50W.|| Chicago, Ill.*............+- 4150 1N.| 87 36 43W. 
Adelaide, S. Australia*...._|34 55 38 S.|138 34 57E. ||Cincinnati, Ohio*......... 39 820N_| 8425 21W 
Aden, Arabia... .....-.-.- 12 47 16 N.| 4459 8E.||Cleveland,O.(W.Pierh'd)Lt.|41.30 30N.| 8143 6W. 
: Dita aN Nar aos. os 42 39 13 N.| 73 46 47W.||Clinton, N. ¥.*........... 43 317N.| 75 24 21W. 
; Algiers, Algeria*.......... 3648 5N.| 3 2 6E.||Cologne, Germany........|505600N.| 657 405. 
A Allegheny, Pa.*........... 40 28 58 N.| 80 121W.}|Colombo, Ceylon, Lt...... 656 21 N.| 79 50 34E. 
Mi Alexandria, Egypt, Lt.....- 31 1143 N.| 2951 40B.||Colon, Panama, Lt........ 9 2323 N.| 7955 _7W 
Amherst, Mass.*.......... 42 21 56 N.| 72 31 29W.||Columbia, 8. C't.. 1.2.2... 3400 IN| 81 159W. 
: Amsterdam, Netherlands.. .|52 22 32.N.| 453 2E.||Columbus, O.*...........- 39 59 50 N.| 83 00 39W. 
‘Ann Arbor, Mich.*.......- 42 16 49 N.| $3 43 49W.||Copenhagen, Denmark*....|55 41 13.N.| 12 34 40E 
Annapolis, Md.*... 1.2... 38 58 53 N.| 7629 8W.||Cordova, Argentina*...... 3125168.| 6411 47W 
Antwerp, Belgium......... 511317N.| 42412E.||Croydon, England........ 512210N.} 0 5 50W. 
Archangel, U.8:S.R........ 64 32 06 N.| 40 33 30E.||Danzig, Danzig*... . |54 2118 N. 39 54E. 
Arequipa, Peru*.......... 16 22 28S8.] 71 32 56W.|| Dehra Dun, India* .|80 18 52. N.} 78 2 56B. 
Astoria Ore.) fo... bees. 46 11 19 N.|123'49 42W.|| Delhi, India.......... 28 38 20 N.| 7713 50E. 
be Asuncion, Paraguay. . “125 22 00 8.| 57 45 0OW.|| Demerara (Geo't’wn), Lt...| 649 20 N.} 58 945W. 
Athens, Greece*.. . . 37 58 20 N. Denver, Colo.*........ [139 40 36 N.|104 56 56W. 
Atlanta, Ga.t..... 33 44 58 N. .]41 35 40 N.| 93 41 10W. 
Attu Island, Alask 5256 1N. 139 921 N.| 7531 25W. 
Auckland 36 50008. 51 315N.) 13 43 57E. 
Augusta, Me.t ‘44.18 26 N. 24 37 59 N.| 82 55 13W. 
Austin, Texast "130 16 28 N. : ‘ 53 2313N.] 6 20 16W. 
Bagdad, Iraq...........-. 33 19 50 N.| 44 26 40E. ||Duluth, Minn. (Hi. Sch.).. .|46 47 21 N. 6 0OOW 
Bahia, Brazil.............. 13 00 378.| 38 32 6W.||Dutch Harbor, Alaska..... 53 53 00 N.}166 35 OOW. 
Bal Wes. By secs... 40 22 20 N.| 49 49 20H. ||Eagle Pass, Téxas..... 11). 28 42 39 N.|100 30 24.W. 
Baltimore, Md.*, .... 39 17 52 N.| 76 37 16W.||Edinburgh, Scotland*...!*: 55 5723N.| 3 10 46W. 
Bangkok, Siam (Thailand) .|13 44 32 N.|100 29 29E. El Paso, Texas (C. H.)..... 31 45 30 N.|106 29 2W. 
Barcelona, Spain*......... 412518N.| 2° 700E.||Essen, Germany.......... 512720N.| 659 30E 
Barnegat, N.J., Lt... 22... 3945 52.N.| 74 6 24W.||Fairbanks, Alaska... .!... 64 50 53 N.|147 43 33W 
Batavia, Java*............ 6 7408.|106 48 38E.||Father Point, Que., Lt..... 48 31 5 N.| 68 28 20W. 
Baton Rouge, La.........: 30 27 23 N.| 91 11 25W,||Fayal Id. (Horta)... 3! 38 31 45 N.| 28 37 39W. 
Belfast, No, Ireland... .... 54 36 20N.| 5 56 OOW.|| Fernandina, Fla. (C. H.).../3040 14. N.| 81 27 42W 
Belgrade, Yugo-Slavia*....|/4448 8N.| 2030 57E.|/Fire Island, N. Y., Lt...... 40 37 57 N.| 7313 8W. 
Belize, Brit. Honduras. ... . 17 30 00 N.| 88 13 OOW,||Florence (Arcetri*), Italy.. .]43 45 14. N.| 11 15 20W 
Belle isle, Lab., Lt.... .::.|51°53 00 N.| 55 22 10W.||Foochow, China. 2.22... 26 6 40 N.]119 19 20E 
Benares, indi 1g - -|25 19 50 N.| 82 59 30E. Frankfort-a-M., Germany*.|50 7 00 N. 39 4 
Berkeley, Cal.* ‘137 52 84 N.]122 15 42W.||Funchal Lt., Madeira. . ...|32 3743 N.| 16 54 52W 
Berlin, Germany*.. .|/52 31 81 N.| 13 21 51E.||/Galveston, Tex. (Cathedral) |29 18 14 N.| 94 47 26W. 
32 19 22 N.| 64 49 34W.||Gay Head, Mass., Lt....../41 2055 N.| 7050 SW 
Berne, Switzerland* 4657 9N.| 7 26 26E.}|Geneva, Switzerland* 46 1159 N. 9 9E 
h 22910N.| 152 50W,||Genoa, Italy*... 2... 1/4425 9N.| 855 19E 
9 11 N-]100 46 51W.||Gibraltar (Europa Pt 136 625N.| 5 2042W. 
55 N.| 74 4 53W.||Glasgow, Scotland*........ 55 5242N.|. 417 38W. 
y . 18 53 36 N.| 72 48 56E.||Géteborg, Sweden, Lt... ... 57 4220 N.| 1157 5B. 
Bona, Germany*......... 5043 45N.| 7 548B5.||Greenwich, England*,.....|51 28 38 N. 0 
Bordeaux, France*........ 44 50_7N.| 031 23W.||Guam... cakes ten, 13 26 22 N.|144 38 52E 
Boston (St. H’se), Mass... .|42 2128 N.| 71 3 50W.||Guatemala, Guatemala. |: :/14 40 00 N.| 90 32 00W 
Bremen, Germany........ 53 _440N.| 8 48 40H. ||The Hague, Netherlands. ..|52 510N. 9 40E 
Brisbane, Australla*. .. 2... 27 28 00S.|153 133H.||/Halifax (Nova Scotia) . |_| /44 3938 N.| 63 35 22W 
ae t Hngiend Se eae 512724N.| 235 55W.||Hamburg, Germany*... |_| /53 32 51 N. 58 22 
Brno, Czechoslovakia... ... 49 1140 N.| 16 36 105. ||Hankow, China..... 11227! 30 31 30 N.]114 15 50E 
’ Brussels (Uccle), Belgium. .|5047 56 N.) 4 21 31E.||Hanover, Germany*.. | °! 7: 52 2134. N. 45 9E 
} Bucharest, Roumania*.... . 4424 51N.| 26 545E.||Hanover, N. H.*.........! 43 42 15 N.| 72 17 0OW. 
_ ._ Budapest, Hungary*....... 47 29 59 N,| 18 OE .||Harrisburg, Pa... 2.2.20.) 40 15 51 N.| 76 52 54W. 
e Buenos Aires, .. 134 36 00 S.| 58 22 OOW,||Hartford; Gonn.¢.!!.°°"°'|41 45 51 N.| 72 40 58w. 
an RS Ce Ge [rmanoabe (egy ae aaa 
; : se i . || Helena, Mont. (C.H.)..... : ; 
Pa Caleutta, India. 22 33 25 N.| 88 20 12F.||Helsinki, Finl oe 3 ae 8 y er i ine 4 
% Callao, Peru, Lt. 12.815S.| 77 14 45W,||Hong Kong. China* 22 18 13 N1114. 10 19E 
 Cambridee’ Maso $5 23 48 N'| 71? dew, |[Hull nglan 21 18 17 N.|197 82 17 W. 
: anton, China, Lt 23 6 35 N./113 16 30H Hyderabad India’ 35 34 N. 3 ay re 
‘A Cape Ann, Mass., 42 38 21 N.| 70 34 31W,||Indiana oo Oe AY eae eee 
: Cape Blanco, Ore., Lt...... 42 50 15 N.|124 33 46W.||Istanb on 12 Nl oo Se Sone 
ma Cape Charles, Va., Lt... ... 37 722 N. 4 24W.||Tthaca, N. ¥. 36 47 N'| 76 29 OOW. 
r Cape Cod, Mass. Lt... .... 42 223N.| 70 3 38W.||Jacksonville, [30 19 35 No] $1301 7W. 
52 Cape Elizabeth, Me., Lt... ./43 33 58 N.| 7012 2W.||Jefferson City. : i W. 
|. Gape Fear, N. ¢, Li, ..”. 133 50.47 N’| 77 57 58W.|| Jerusalem, Pa ee ee ah Nil ee aeaae 
Gap iaiars, No £2146 #3 62 Soak HOW ena aroma 9 10 88] 28 2 ey 
a , N. C.,-Lt.. 35 15 .| 75 31 16W.|| Jupiter Inlet, Fla 7 j ; 
~__ Gape Henlopen, Del.,’ Lt | ||38 46 39 N:| 75 5 10W:|| Kansas City’ Mo 36 Soe RoC ee 
Be meth aii: BS 9888 N28 98 2 een tla ah 0 ae 
is + Lue. x ey West, Fla., Lt. Tiil24 33 e 
A Gaye Horo: .............. 55 58 41 8.| 67 16 15W.|| Kharkov, U.S A ape ean teh Geen 
if Cape Bookout, N.C. Lt... 34 37 22 N.| 76 $1 20W.|/ Kiel, Cerinany® Bd aos Bd 20 28 N- 108 BoE 
at MNOS Lath i wae 5 ev, USSF 0. sck. : 
Cape Menitocino, Cal., Lt: . /40 26 26 N-]124 24 21, Kingston ae Royal" "* 20 2t AON) Stoo 
©. .Gabe of Good abe es 34 31 128. 1830 BOE. ane Meas ee ee Ue oN oeae 
__ Gae Prince of Wales... |. 1/85 33 30 N.  eGnigeberg,? Gakra may is + /34 40 10 N.}135 11 008; 
Gatacas, Venezuela... 1. ;/10 3100 N-| 68 56 0OW:||Kyoto, Japan® ne” 35 “1 87 N:|136 46 46 
Cardiff, ‘Wales... 51 28 00 N. “31 33 40 N:| 74 20 Son: 
is Carloforte, Sardinia: 39 8 ON. 34 B4 30.8. | 57 88 36 
Garson City, Nev.t 39 951 N, ‘37 30 25 N.| 99 31 Ww: 
« Catania, Sicily*. . 37 30 13 N. 53 47 50 N: 2 
Cayenne, Fr, Guian 4 53 00 N. ‘32 -920N| 439 Sm: 
Charleston, 8. C., Lt... 11 1|32 41 43 N. ‘|51 20 -6N:| 1298 206: 
Charleston, W. Va... .!1°'/38 21 2N- 29 BO 3EN | 3077 He 
Charlottetown, P. E. 1), Ut./46 12 00 N- N.| 30 17 518, 
Charlottesville, Va.*....,.. 38 2 1N- BO 87 GN.) 3,33 52Be 
Cherbourg, France*.: ::*! 49 38 54 N. HO a Os acl Op ee 
Cheyenne, Wyo.t......... 41 825N. 38 42 31 Ny. % "0 gow ; 
: 34 44 56 N.| 92 16 24W. 
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' LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—(Continued) 


Lat. er 
Liverpool, England* cbt ae Se aa 
eiereinas 53 24 05 N. OW.|| Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.*......}41 41 18 N. 
ao a eee 51 46 20 N. Poznan, Poland*. 
AnD eli + eer eet ee i. 
Los Angeles, Cal. (City H’1)|34 313N. 5078 18 N 
Louisville, Ky. (C. H.)... .|38 15 16 N- 40 20 58 N. 
ucknow, India........... 26 50 50 N. Providence, R. ie Rife Se 8 41 49 46 N. 
wow, Poland*......2.... 49 50 11 N. Quebec, Canada*.......... 46 47 59 N. 
yon, France*............ 45 41 41 N. -||Quito, Ecuador*.222222222]°0 14008. 
43 437 N. of SPRIGMERE IAC Le saunas 35 46-47 N. 
13 4 SN. -|}Rangoon, Burma.......... 16 46 00 N. 
ante -||Richmond, Va... ..0.. 0.5 37 32 16 N. 
12 900 N. PA Riga UAGVIAL, Ja— <n co ate 56 56 47 N. 
53 28 34 N. : 22 54245 
-|14 34 41.N. ; esate 43 10 10 N. 
43 18 19 'N. _{|Rome (Royal Univ.). Italy+ 41 53 34.N. 
137 49 53 8.]144 .{/Rosario, Argentina. ..... 7. 32 58 00 8. 
-|38 11 32N.| 15 34 33E.||Rostov, U.S.S.R....! 57 1130 N 
-|25 46 30N.] 80 11 25W. is 51 54 39 N. 
145 2759N.| 911 28E.||Sabine Bank, La., Lt. ...._|29 28 20 N. 
-]30 41 23 N.| 88 2 25W.||Sacramento, Cal.t.... 38 34 37 N. 
‘16 19 10 N-| 1049 25W-/|Saigon, Cochin-China*®. |: :1|10 46 47 N. 
.|41 416N.} 71 51 27W.||St. Augustine, Fla., Lt..... 2953 7N 
34 54 33 S.| 56 12 51W.||St. Helena Island... ..: |) 7/15 55008. 
32 2240 N.| 8618 2W.|/St. John’s, Newfoundland. .|47 34 2 N. 
45 30 20 N. 7.1|St. Louis, Mo.*..........- 38 38 3N. 
-|55 45 20 N. ,|}Salem, Oregon... 222222211 44 56 19 N. 
38 25 10 N. -|/Salonica, Greece... 2.2... 40 37 28 N. 
Sas i W.|/Salt Lake City, Utah...... 40 46 15 N. 
Mt. Hood, Ore....... 22... 45 22 26 N. 1s ee ae 
Mt. Marcy, N. Y.........|44 646 N. aS, 95500 N. 
Mt. McKinley, Alaska. . ° 63 369 N.|151 00 44W.|{San Juan, Puerto Rico. .._: 18 2500 N. 
Mt. Mitchel, N.C........|35 45 53 N. eae 3317468. 
Mt. Ouray, Col..........- 38 25 22 N. “627/35 938N. 
Mt. (2) 46 51 11 N. “113 42 00 N. 
Mt. St. Elias, Alaska... |! .|60 17 29 N. 301115 N. 
Mt. Shasta, :Cal........... 41 24 34N. 40 27 42 N. 
Mt. Tamalpais, Cal .-|37 55 28 N. .|18 28 00 N. 
Mt. Washington, N. H..... 44 16 14N. 33 33 448. 
Mukden, Manchukuo...... 41 47 5ON. “119 57 29 N. 
Mupich, Germany*. -/48 8 46N. ./23 34108. 
Nagasaki, Japan*. . 132 43 52 N. .|51 34 00 N. 
Nagoya, Japan. .|35 10 20 N. 132 453 N. 
Nanking, China* -|32 4 2N. 47 39 42 N. 
Naples, [taly*. . .|40 51 46 N. 37 3440 N. 
Nashville, Tenn. .|36 8 54N. 37 2240 N. 
Ni uu, Bahamas, -]25 537N 311441 N. 
Navesink, N.J., Lt........ 40 23 46 N. 53 23 40 N. 
Neuchatel, Switzerland*.. ..|46 59 51 N. 11733 N. 
' New Haven, Conn.*..... .|41 19 22 N. 57 253.N. 
New Orleans, La.......... 29 56 53 N. 714308. 
New York City (Col. U.):: .|40 48 35 N. 42 41 00 N. 
_ Newcastle, England....... 54 58 20 N. 31 2100 N. 
INICG,- PFANCE? . woos tenes 43 4317 N. 39 47 57 N. 
Ni MMs c's se sea 29 5140 N. 48 4710 N. 
Nizhni-Noygorod, U.3,8.R .|56 19 50 N. 53 25 41 N. 
Norfolk (Navy Yard), Va. .|36 49 33 N. 59 16 18 N. 
North Cape, Norway...... 711100N. 1918008. 
Northfield, Minn.*../ 1! 17! 44 27 42 N. 33 514158. 
Northampton, Mass.*..... 4219 2N.] 72 38 16W,||Tabriz, Persia............ 38 200 N. 
Nandy tes 52.57.20 N. .|27 56 53 N. 
DY, lac sta ote 49 26 30 N. .|22 15 00 N. 
ot RPE 46 28 37 N. .|41 19 31 N. 
Beil s aie ae ale Eh 1 
41 911N. 39 750N. 
i 34 43 00 N. 41 41 50 N. 
| :|59 54 44.N. 35 39 17 N. 
| 47 2 ON. . || Topeka, pee: (389 254N. 
40 15 43 N. .|{Toronto, Canada*. .|4340 1N. 
45 23 38 N. : 45 38 36 N. 
514534N.| 115 6W.}) Tsingtao, China....,.... 36 350N. 
4524 1N. 36 48 19 N. 
38 644N. 1/45 221 N. 
857 6N.| 7932 9W.)) Tybee, Ga., Lt...........- 32-119 N. 
548 00 N.| 55 12 0OW.}/Upsala, Sweden*,......... 59 51 29 N. 
48 5011 N.|. 220 14K.) Urbana, Ill.*......,...... 40 620N. 
39 54 30 N./116 28 10E. || Utrecht, Netherlands*..... 52 510N. 
30 20 46 N.| 87 18 28W.|/ Valencia, Spdin........... 39 27 36 N. 
31 57 09 8.|115 50 23E. || Valparaiso, Chile.......... 33-1528. 
: 3958 2N. f 49 1440 N. 
f .|38 50 26 N: agave 45 26 10 N. 
f :{50 20 2N. : 1912 2N. 
R e, .|38 57 19 N. eM cine 48 25 26 N. 
- Point Barrow, Alaska... .... 71 23 30 N. Vienna, Austria* (Germany) |48 13 55 N. 
Point Concep'n, Cal., Lt. ..|34 26 56 -N.|120 28 13W.|| Warsaw, Poland*........- 6213 5N. 
Point Pifios, Cal’, Lt..,..../36 38 1N. 2 . C. 38 55 15 N. 
‘Port Alegre, Brazil*......./30 1528. .|| Wellington, N. Z.*,....... 4117 48. 
Port au Prince, Haiti......|18 32 00 N. .j/ West Point, N. Y......... 41 23 22 N. 
a ti «...{20 8468. Williams Bay (Yerkes*) 42 3413 N. 
Port Said sypt. Ltienxace .|31 15 41 N. Williamstown, Mass.*. 42 42 30 N. 
Port Stanley, "dIs....}51 41108. peg, Man.... 49 54 20 N. 
Portland, Me........ wsee. [43 39 29 N. .|/Yokohama, Japan... 35 26 41 N. 
' Portland, Ore. (C.H.)..... 45 31 00 N. Zanzibar (Eng. Consulate).| 6 94358. 
Portsmouth, England, Lt.. .!50 47 20 N. -||Zurich, Switzerland*....... 47 22 38 N. 


i = ee 
- - * Observatories; + State capitol; C.H., Court House; Lt., Lighthouse, 
_ To find the longitude in hours, minutes and seconds divide the degrees, 


Ny 
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Long. 
ei ae 


73 53 24W. 
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i 2 
‘ New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1942 — 
‘ : } | 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. t 
January February March . 
High Low | High Low |} High Low 
Day Day i Day 
Time Ht.|Time Ht./ Time Ht./Time Ht.) Time Ht.|Time Ht. . 
hm. ft.\a.m. ft. hm. ft.\R.m. ft him. ft.\A.m. yt. 
Tez 28 4.51117 —0.2) 1 | 8 14 4.51216 —03i 1 | 714 45/109 -02 
Th | 7 55 3.6) 200 —0.4) Su | 8 43 3.8] 253 —0.6| Su | 7 39 4.1] 142 —0.55 
2S O08 4.5157 —0.2) 2 | 8 45 4.5) 255, —04) 2 | 7 49 4.6| 152 —04t 
F 8 31 3.6, 240 -—0.5) M | 9 17 3.9| 3 30 —0.7; M | 8 16 4.3| 222 —0.6) 
3-1-8 33 4.5|2 37 —0.2) 3 | 9 20 4.5) 3 33 —0.5) 3 | 8 25 4.7| 234 -0.6} 
Sa | 9 06 3.6) 3°28 = 0.5) Tu | 9 56 4.01405 -0.7| Tu | 8 51 4.5} 3 00 —0.7? 
4 1904 44/314 -0.2)| 4 {10 00 441409 -04) 4 | 901 4.713 14 —oO#F 
Su | 9 42 3.6| 3 54 —0.5) W |10 40 4.1/4 38 —0.6 W 9 29 4.6] 3 37. —0.83 
» & f°9 36 43/348 —0.1) 5 {10 43 42} 445 —03) 5 | 9 45 4.6) 3 54 -—0.7' 
M {10 21 3.6, 429 —0.4) Th |11 28 4.11512 —0.5) Th [10 15 4.6414 —0.7' 
6 |10 14 42|419 —0.1) 6 {11 35 41,528 -—0.2) 6 |10 32 44/435 -—0.6% 
_ Tu |11 06 3.6, 502 —0.3)| F |... .. -.:] 5952 —0.4) F (11°06 4.6452 —0.6% 
7 |11 00 4.1| 4 53 0.0) Corsi iy tee 4.2) 6 27 0.0) 7 {11 24 4.215 21 —04) 
WwW jill 54 3.7| 5 34 —0.3) Sa |12 28 3.9| 6 50 —0.2| Sa [11 59 4.6| 5 35 —0.35 
8 /11 50 4.0| 5 34 0.1) 8 | 118 4.2) 7 48 0.1) 8 617 «-—O@} 
Cys ae ee 't6 16.5) — 8:2), “Sue 427 3.7| 8 11 ee Su |12 24 4.0] 6 34 —O1 
9 | 0 44 3.8] 6 38 O2) 9 | 236 42! 9 06 0.0: 9 | 058 4.5| 7 31 0.0% 
F 2 46 39| 7 24 —0.1) M- | 2 34 3.6] 9 24 -—0.1) M 1 25 3.8] 7 55 0.1 
10 | 1 40 4.0| 8 12 0.3) 10 | 3 25 4'3|10°11 \ —0.2] 10 | 2.02 4.4| 8 48 0.1 
Sal] 1' 42 3.8| 8 39 —0.1) Tu | 3 52 3.6/10 28 —0.3; Tu | 2 33 3.7| 9 10 0.2: 
11 | 238 4.1] 9 26 0.1) 12 | 4.37 4.511109 -04, 11 [311 4.3) 954 —-O1 
Su | 250 3.7/9 44 —0.3) W | 5 08 3.7|11 25 —0.5) W | 3 48 3.7|10 15 0.0) 
12 | 3 44 43/10 28 -—0.2) 12 | 5 42 4.7}. G.  ee Meae 44/10 52 -03 
M | 403 3.7/10 42 —0.5| Th | 6 11 4.0/12 04 -—0.7, Th | 5 00 3.9/11 13 —O0.2% 
13 | 4 53 46/11 25 -—0.5! 13 | 6 39 4.91020 -—0.7; 13 | 5 27 4.611 46 —6.55 
Tu_| 5 18 3.8/11 37 —0.7) F 7 06 43/1257 —0.9) F 6 00 ABI is . a 
14 | 5 54 7 ia a Aol ee} Z-29 5.1] 113 —0.9|) 14 | 6 24 4.8} 008 -O4: 
WwW | 6 20 4.0/12'20 —0.8) Sa | 7 53 4.5| 1 46 — 1.11 Sa | 6 50 4.5/12 36 —0.7' 
15 | 6 50 5.210 32 -—0.9) 15 | 8 16 5.1] 204 -10) 15 | 713 4.91100 —06) 
Th | 7 16 4.2} 114 -—1.1) Su | 8 40 4.6] 233 —1.2) Su | 7 36 4.7} 124 —08 
16 | 7 41 5.3] 126 —1.0) 16 | 901 5.0} 251 -—1.0) 16 | 7 58 4.91147 -07 
F 8 08 4.41206 -—1.3) M | 9 26 45,317 —-11|/ M | 8 18 4.8| 208 -—08 
17 | 8 30 6.3} 218 -1.1) 17 | 9 48 4.81 3 36 -—0.9) 17 | 8 40 4.8] 233 -08) 
Sa | 9 00 4.41255 -—1.3) Tu /10 12 4.4400 -1.0) Tu | 9 00 4.8} 250 -—0.8) 
18 | 9 20 5.2} 3 08 -1.0) 18 {10 34 4.5} 420 -0.7) 18 |922 '46/315 -—07 
Su | 9 51 4.3) 3 41 —1.3) W |11 00 4.3} 440 —0.7) W. | 9 39 4.7/3 31 —0.77 
19 |10 12 4.9/3 56 —0.9) 19 /11 20 4.1) 503 —0.4/ 19 1/10 04 4.31356 —0.6) 
M {10 44 4.2| 4 26 --1.1| Th [11 43 4.1/5 20 —-0.4) Th |10 19 45/408 -04 
20 |11 03 4.6] 4 42 ~-0.6)-20 ].... <2. | 647 0.0) 20 |10 46 4.1] 436 —03) 
Tu |11 36 4.1] 5 11 —0.8) F  |f2 04 3.8] 6 02 0.0/ F  j11 00 4.3} 444 —0.1 
21 {11 58 4.3) 5 31 —0.3) 21 | 0 28 3.9] 6 39 0.3 21. (11°30 3.8] 5 15 0.0 | 
Sh) 0) ae :..| 557° —0,5 Sa |12 49 3.5| 6 52 0.3) Sa |11 38 4.1/5 19 0.2 
22 | 0 25 4.0] 6 24 0.0) 22 | 1.12 3.7| 7 41 Oi re) Ie oi oot 8. 0.3) 
Th |12 42 3.9) 6 49 -—0.2) Su | 1 34 3.3| 7 54 0.5) Su |12 12 > 3.5) 5 57 0.5. 
Sater (as 3.8] 7 25 0.3) 23 | 159 3.6] 8 48 0.6 23 | 0 19 3.9] 6 52 0.6 | 
F 1 29 3.6] 7 46 0.1) M | 2 27 3.1| 9 00 0.6) M_ {12 58 3.3| 6 52 0.8 | 
24 | 202 3.7| 8 30 0.5) 24 | 2 53 3.6] 9 49 0.6] 24 | 1 02 3.8] 8 O1 0.8) 
Sa | 218 3.3] 8 47 0.2| Tu | 3 31 3.6] 9 58 0.6) Tu | 1 46 3.2] 8 12 | 
25 | 2 54 3.6| 9 31 0.5) 25 | 3 56 3.6|10 42 0.4) 25 | 1 52 3.7] 9 08 0.7 
Su | 3 14 3.1] 9 41 .3) W | 4 36 3.110 49 0.5] Ww | 247 3.2] 9 20 1.0 
26 | 3 50 3.6]10 25 0.4) 26 | 4 57 3.7/11. 30 0.2) 26 | 2 51 3.6/10 04 0.6 
M | 415 3.11/10 32 0.2) Th | 5 34 3.3/11 37 0.3| Th | 3 51 3.3/10 16 0.8 
27 4 48 3.7}11 15 0.2} 27 5 51 ci) ae Seal ee 4 02 3.71/10 54 0.4 
Tu | 5 15 3.1|11 20 0.1) F 6 22 3.6/12 16 0.0; F 4 54 3.511 06 0.5 | 
28 | 5 40 3.9]... sj) 28 | 6:35 4.2| 0 24 0.0) 28 | 5 04 3.9/11 39 0.1L} 
-.W | 607 3.3/12 03 0.0) Sa | 7 02 3.91 1 00 —0.3) Sa | 5 45 2.8111 54 | 
29 | 6 25 4.1] 0 06 0.0), , 29 | 5 56 as ee 
Th | 6 52 3.5/12 48 —0.2 Su | 6 27 4.2)12 23 
30 | 7 04 43/051 —-0.1 30 | 6.40 4.5| 0° 40 
‘ ai : if a 132 :—0.4) ° M | 7 06 4.6] 1 06 4 
.5) 135 —0,2 Shy, 720 4.7) 1 4 
Sa | 8 08 3.7} 214 —-0.5 F Tu | 7 45 4.9| 1 rs } 


Time meridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides. 0» i i hh f 
are reckoned from the datum of soundings of ‘the locality which is mean ie Wala ea 
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_ New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1942—-Continued = 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. 


A 
inka May June 


00 3.9] 8 21 0.8 23 
Sa 


12 
0 
1 
1 
2 1.2 
are 52" Bi 3.8) 820 | * 0:7) oe 
3 1.0) 
2 
4 
4 
5 


High y i 
ee ig Low = High Low. nee High Low 
Time Ht./Time Ht. \Time Ht.|\Time Ht. Time Ht./Time Ht 
Am. St.|A.m. ft. Am. ft.\hm. wt het 
5 .| Am. Me t.jRm. + 
Poot + 2/00 481 2-10 ~—O7). 1.18 21 4.81234 —0.9| 1 1/10 00 ‘ 355 Bee 
Ww }823 51/229 -07' F |845 5.7|244 -—0.7) M |10 20 405 —0.4 
2 1840 48/254 --08 2 |912 4713.22 -o9] 2 11170 
. 4 3 — 
Th 9 05 5.2} 3 10 —@.8 Sa 9 35 5.6) 3 31 —0.6 Tu {11 21 se me 
3 | 927 4.7| 3°38 —0.9) 3 }10 11 416) Ay 10> 30:9)\2' 3 or ee 539 —06 
F 1955 5.2|351 —0.7; Su |1033 5.41419 —0.4) W |i2 05 600 §©60.2 
4511023" >. 451 4.93  —0.8]- 4 115 | 44) Sor —0.7)..-8 | -0-20 637 —0.3 
Sa {1048 51/435 —-05' M |1135 5.21511 —0.1!) Th | 1 03 704 «05 
Swtin 260423) Gots e061 6 fae 2] eheB 0.4) up lz ~0. 
Su |28.477- , 4.9)-5,23 © —0.2). Tu 12,18", <3|.612 0.2) ce | 1.58 i Fi ti 
6 a 609 -03| 6 |037 491700 -o2] 6 | 214 8 . 
MM 11221, 4.11 @ 24° ) 0.1). W |'1.19- 431725 @4] Sa | 355 9 Fe 06 
epnO4ss 44:7) 7.17 0.1). 7-12 37. 4.:7/'8.08 ~ 0.01 ..7. |rB.18 9 
vars | 1-24 94.017 41 (0.4) Th} 220. -.4.2| 839. O5) Su | 3 51 10 rH os 
8 |151 £5.30 <2 0.0) 28>] 2,38, 5745] 9.11. 10:0] .8 jt ay 10 2 le 
Wiz 30 +. 3.9) 8:57 04) F | 320 -.4:3/ 9.43 04! “mM | 4-46 11 oo on 
9 |300 44/935 0.0 341 4311007 —01| 9 | 507 111 ‘ 
Th |339 4.011002 02 Sa |421 4.411039 0.2) Tu | 5 36 11 Be 02 
10 |405 44/1032 -02 10 |442 43/1057 —0.1) 10 | 600 11 58 
F |444 4211100 00 Su [516 46/11 31 0:1) W | 622. ‘ aa es 
Wt | 508 45/11 24 —03) 11 |538 4.3/11 43 —0.2] 11 |.6 45 039 «0 
Sa |541 4511152 -0.2) M |605 4.8|.. .. 2, The) gene 1242 0.2 
72 |604 46).. .. suc] 922° | 6 27 4.3] 0.18 ~—0.1)) 12 | 727 125 00 
Sua |630 . 4.7112 11° —04| Tu | 648 . 5.0/12.28 ‘0.2! 7 39 1 25 ow 
78°|652 461041 —0,3) 13 |711 43/105 —0.2\ 13 | 8'07 208 007 
in| 9.14» 94.9112-57 ( —0.5) Ww 117.28 . .5.0| 111° —0.1] Sa |'8.42 206 63 
14 1736 46) 127 —04) 14 17.51 .43/ 1.49  —0.2) 14 | 846 i249 0.0 
Tu |754 5.0/141 -05 Th |8 04 5.0153 -0.1) Su | 8 45 246 860.4 
Toe Sul 7d o4.Gl Qe 0.5) 4.16° | SSL - .4.2| 2.3%) \—o.2l'18 | Oren 329 0.0 
w |831 49'222 -04 F |838 49/233 0.0' M | 914 324 0.5 
16 1856 44/253 —-05| 16 |908 40/311 —0.2)| 16 {10 07 406 0.0 
Th |906 48/301 -03 Sa |909 48/310 0.2 Tu | 9 45 358 0.6 
7 1934 42/338 —40)] 17°|948 3.91350 —0.1) 17 |10 51 442 0.2 
F |940 47/338 -01 Su |938 46/346 0.4, W |10 21 429 508 
ie |Yo.l4 - 40/412 —0.2) 18 11030 37/428 0.1) #8 {1132 5,13 Os 
Sa |1014 445/412 0.2 M |1010 45/419 0.6 Th |11.03 458 0.9 
19 |10 57 3.7/449 40.0) 19 |1118 36/505 0.3) 19 [12 14 551 0.4 
Su (1050 43/444 04, Tu [1048 43/447 0.8 F {11 51 5,354 ae 
20 |11 42 3.6] 527 , 0.3, 20 |1203 3.6)543 0.4) 20 632 0.5 
M |1128- 41/512 0.7, W [1133 42/514 1.0) Sa {12 57 6:36. Le 
21 Wee ae OS 0.5!) 21 ae 6 29 0.6! 21 41 7 33 0.5 
Tu 28 «©=—-3.4| 5 48 1.0| Th 46. 3.6557. Lit Su 42 8.13) She 
22 Teme dO ZeLS o-. 1O:7 22. 22. 41/730 0.7] 22 34 840 0.4 
Ww 19, 3.4] 6.54---1.2| F Sl ge 237) 7636 oot Lg 33 923 08 
8 
8 
9 
9 


F 00 «=. 3.5] 9 40 ‘o| Su 1315 41/957 0.8) W 
25 66 3.81012. 0.5) 25 10. — 9 4.1}10.17 0.2) 25 52» 44,3/11 28 0.2 
¥ Sa 36 . 
- 26 06 4.0|10 59 0.2| 26 
a - Su 00 8«=4.2/11 22,—S «0.3 «Tu 09 = 4.9/11 41 0.0) -F 30 ©=—-5.7]/12 16 — 0.3 
55 103 —O5 


i2 
0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

05 ««3.8/1033 0.7, M | 413 45/1050 0.4. Th 
4 

5 

me 27 | 508- 42/1143 —0.1/ 27 | 5 

Me 1549 246[..0 me...) Ww | 6 

" o8 |602 44/010 0.1) 28 |6 

| Tu | 633 , 5.011228 -0.3 Th | 6 

" 2 |e50 ’ 47/058 -04) 29 |7 

Be ow (715 5.4) 113 0.5) F | 7:99 -> 5:9) 1 

wy \733 48/146 -07) 30 |804 48/215 -08 30 
Be -Th {758 | 6.6| 200, —00/ Sa |S 28 5.9)2 

1 |900 47/305 -09 


3 
“a Su |92t 58/314 —0.6 ; 


Tim r 5° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides. 0h is midnight, 12h is noon. Heights — 
Me ecconed: eet the dataueet soundings on charts of the lecality which is mean low water. 
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New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1942—Continued 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° Ww. 


October November ] December 
High Low | High Low High Low 
Day Day 
Time Ht.|Time Ht. |Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht. 
him. ft.Ja.m. ft. \hem. St.\Am. ft. hom. jt. hem. tt 
Oras) 37-643 11-1 | 200 06 34|.8 19° 1-3) 1° | 295% S1S.B iene 
1 03 4.2| 7 48 1.1. Su 1 50 3.9) 9 10 08 Tu 1 50 3.7| 9 12 0.4 
1 44 3.6] 7 56 1.4 2 2 56 3.5} 9 24 1.1 2 2 58 3.6) 9 38 0.7 
1 54 4.1) 8 55 11 M 2 48 3.9|10 00 0560 OW 2 48 3.7/10 02 0.2 
2 41 3.5| 9 06 1.3, 3 3 53 3.7|10 18 0.9 3 3 54 3.9/10 31 0.4 
2 50 4.0| 9 52 0.9 Tu | 3.51 4.0/10 45 0.3 Th | 354 ° 3.8/10 48 —-0.1 
3 45 3.6/10 03 1.2) — 4 47 4.0/11 06 0.5 4 4 49 4.3)11 20 0.0 
3 51 4.1|10 40 0.7 W 4 50 4.1|11 28 0.1; =F 4 58 3.9/11 33 --0.4 
4 41 3.8)10 55 0.9 5 5 33 44/11 52 0.2 5 5 42 47 een 
4 50 4.3)11 24 0.4 Th 5 43 43)1 ae. 2 oe, Sa 5. es 4.1)12 10 —0.3 
5 33 4.1/11 38 0.6 6 6 16 4.8) 010 —0.2 6 6 29 5.1] 0 20 —0.6 
5 41 | irae >e F 6 26 4.5}12 38 -—0.2 Su 6 46 4.3} 100 —0.7 
6 14 4.5) 0 07 0.2) “7 6 56 5.2} 052 —0.4 iS 7 16 5.44108 —0.8 
6 23 4.7\12 23 0.3 Sa 7 09 4.71/ 124 -0.4 M 7 36 4.4/150 —0.9 
6 52 4.8! 0 48 0.0 8 7 36 5.41136 -—0.6 8 8 03 5.5], 1.58 —0.9 
7 00 4.8) 1 06 0.1 Su 7 52 47,211 —0.7)-Tu | 8 27 4.5) 240 —1L1 
7 28 5.1} 129 —0.2 9 8 19 5.6} 2 20 —0.6 9 8 52 5.5} 247 —0.9 
Z. St 4.9150 -0.2 M 8 39 4.6) 2 57 — 0.8) Ww 9 22 4.443 29 —1.2 
8 03 5.3} 208 -—-03 10 9 05 5.5} 3 04 -—-0.6 10 9 48 5.4] 3 37 —0.8 
8 13 49) 232 —0.3) Tu | 9 30 4.5; 344 —0.8 Th |10 24 4.3) 418 —I11 
8 39 5.412 47 —0.4, 11 9 58 5.443 50 —0.5 11. |10 48 5.1) 4 28° —0:7 
8 54 4.8) 315 -0.4 W |10 32 4.33433 -®,7) F 11 38 4.2}5 10 —1.0 
9 23 5.4/3 26 -—0.3; 12 {11 00 5.2} 439 -0.3) 12 |11 48 4.915 24 —0.4 
9 41 4.7} 3 58 -—04 Th |11 41 4.2} 526 —0.5 Said see, . 3.) 6505) Sera 
10 13 5.3} 405 -—0.2 13 a, tay wal 80 0.0 13 0 29 4.2} 626 —0O.1 
10 38 45\/ 444 -02 F 12 03 4.9| 6 26 -—9.3 Su {12 48 4.6, 706 0.5 
E? 1 5.2| 4 47 0.0 14 0 45 4.1) 6 46 0.3; 14 1 27 4.2| 7 38 0.1 
ii 42 4.3; 5 37 0.0 Sa 1 05 4.7| 734 -0.1 M 1 46 4.3} 811 —0.3 
Stila .--| & 41 0.3) 15 1 47 4.1) 8 03 0.4 15 2 24 4.1| 8 47 0.2 
12 13 5.0) 6 41 0.2, Su 2 06 45} 8 41 —0.1) Tu | 24 4.0} 912 ~—90.3 
0 49 4.1) 6 57 0.6 16 2 49 42) 9 13 0.3 16 3 22 4.1) 9 49 0.1 
1 16 4.8) 7.56 0.3; M 3 10 4.44941 -—0.2 W 3 43 3.8)10 06 —O:3 
1 56 4.1| 8 20 OT) 17 3 51 4.3/10 13 0.2)| 17 4 21 4.2|10 44 0.0 
2 22 4.7| 9 07 0.2, Tu | 412 4.3/10 34 -—0.3 Th | 4 43 3.7|10 54 —0.3 
3 03 4,2) 9 31 0.5) 18 4 50 4.5}11 06 0.0, 18 5 16 4.3/11 34 -—0.2 
3 30 4.7/10 05 0.0 W a & | 4.33/11 22 —0,4| F 5 38 3.7|11 41 —0.3 
411 4.3|10 30 0.3 19 5 43 4.7)11 56° —0.2) 19 6 05 bl ee wie 
4 35 4.7\11 00 —0.2, Th | 6 03 AB oof] 2S 6 29 3.7/12 21 —0.3 
5 12 4.611 25 0.0 20 6 29 4.9' 007 -—0.4 20 6 49 4.6) 0 26 —0.3 
5 34 4.8)11 47 —0.3, F 6 49 4.3|12 44 —0.3) Su | 7 12 3.7, 107 —04 
6 04 ot) nA aed 7 11 5.0} 0 51 -04 21 7 28 4.6) 110 —0.3 
6 25 4.9112 16 —0.2, Sa 7 33 4.3) 1 29 — 0,4) M 7 52 3.7; 1 51 ==014 
6 51 §.1| 033 -—04)_ 22 7 50 5.0) 1 34 -—0.4! 22 8 04 4.6, 153 -—0.3 
7 it 4.9) 1 04 — 0.3, Su 8 13 4.1) 212 -0.4) Tu } 8 31 3.7) 2-33: — 0:8 
7 33 5.3],118 —0.5|} 23 8 26 4.9, 215  —0.3) 23 8 39 4.5] 233 —0.2 
7 54 4.8) 149 -—0.4| M 8 51 4.0) 254 -04 W 9 10 3.6] 3 13 -—0.5 
8 12 5.3] 201 —0.4| 24 9 00 4.8} 255 —0.2) 24 9 11 4.41312 —O1 
834° 4.7) 233 -—0.4) Tu | 9 30 3.8} 3 34 -—0.3, Th | 9 51 3.5| 3 51 —0.4 
8 50 5.2| 241 —0.3; 25 | 9°32 4.61332 +00) 25 9 41 4.3) 3 47 0.0 
914 4.41315 —0.3| W {10 14 3:6| 4 13. —0;2; F 10 31 3.4, 428 —0.3 
9 27 5.0] 3 21 —0.1)/ 26 |10 06 4.4) 4 07 0.3) 26 /10 12 4.1] °4 20 0.2 
9 56 4.2; 3 55 -—0.1) Th |11 00 3.5) 4 52 0.0 Sa |i1 12 3.4) 503 —0.2 
10 04 4.7) 3 58 0.1), 27 {10 43 4.2) 4 40 0.5) 27 |10 49 4.0| 4 48 0.3 
10 41 3.9| 4 36 0.1, F  /11 48 3.4) 5 31 0.2; Su |11 54 3.4| 5 36 0.0 
10 44 4.5| 4 33 0.4) 28 |11 25 4.0) 5 10 0.7) 28 |11 31 * 3.8] 5 18 0.4 
11 30 Saye 1 O14) Sa y-. .. ..-| 6 16 0.4) M -|..-.. Ara it es 0.1. 
11 26 4.3) 5 08 0:7) 29 0 33 3.3] 5 46. 0.9) 29 0 31 3.4] 5 58 0.6. 
De bat wee} Oy G2 0.6) Su |12 10 3.9] 7 12 0.5) Tu |12 17 3.7| 6 59 0. 
0 19 3.5] 5 44 1.0) - 30 shy 6 3.4| 7 05 1.0; 30 1 14 3.6| 7 24 0.6 
12 11 4.1} 701 | 0.8; M 1 00 3.8| 8 16 0.5 W 1 07 3.6} 8 11 0.2 
1 08 3.4| 6 53 1.2 31 2 04 3.7| 8 53 0.5 
1 00 4.0) 8 08 0.9) i Th | 2 02° 3.6) 9 14 01 


~ o 


Fime meridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides. 0» is midnight, 12h is noon. Heights -"_ 
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Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
To be added to or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as 
SIL Ie hcl ae hee ae ac ae 2 Bcc ae Pals eS a 


Astronomical—High Tide Table; Weather, Information q| 


ee: 


shown on pages 178, 7 


M5 Os aaa| “i 35’ ||Portiana, Me edal ae 
MD QTN NOY loci 503m 6 add| 9 05 ||/Key West, Fla....... : ortland, Me..... Jak 2s 
adel. 13 0 are ea add| 9 15 |\League Island, Pa....add| 5 45 ||Portsmouth, Ni. 2. aad 7 3 
Atlantie City, N. J...sub.| 1 05 |/Marblehead, Mass... .add| 2 40 ||Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. .add é i 
Baltimore, Md....... add| 11 00 ||Nahant, Mass.......add| 2 45 ||Providence, R.T...-.sub- bd 
Bar Harbor, Me...... add| 2 20 ||Nantucket, Mass..... add| 3 35 ||Richmond, Va...... add Bi 
Beaufort, 8. C......- add| 0 35 ||Newark, N. J........ add| © 50 ||Rockaway Inlet, N. ¥.sub] 04 
Block Is. Hbr., R. I..sub.}| 1 00 ||New Bedford, Mass..sub.| 0 55 |/Rockland, Me-... add| 2% 
Boston, Mass........ add| 2 45 ||Newburyport, Mass...add} 3 25 add} 2 5 
Bridgeport, Conn.... add|- 2 55 ||New Haven, Conn....add| 2 50 add| 24 
Bristol, Ro 1... 2s sub.| 0 55 ||New London, Conn...add| 1 05 -Sub.} 0G. 
Cape May, N.J..... sub.| 0 45 ||Newport, R.I....... sub.| 1 05 é add| 0 2 
harleston, S.C..... sub.| © 30 ||Norfolk, Va.......-. add| © 55 ||Southport, N.C..... sub.| 02 
astport, Me........ add| 2 25 ||/Norwich, Conn....... add| 1 50 ||/Viney’d Hay'n, Mass.add; 2 & 
Gloucester, Mass..... ada| 2 40 |/Old Pt. Comfort, Va..add| 9 25 ||Washington, D.C... -add| 12 4 
Hell Gate Light, N. Y.add| 2 00 ||Philadelphia, Pa..... add| 6 15 ||Watch Hill, R.1..... add| 04 
Isle of Shoals, N. H...add| 2 40 ||Plymouth, Mass..... add| 2 45 ||West Point, N. Y....add EX 
Jacksonville, Fla..... add! 1 25 ||Point Lookout, Md...add| 5 00 ||Wilmington, N. C....addi 21 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Places Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch Places Feet Inc i 
Balboa, Panama.| 12 7 \\Mobile, Ala..... ~ 1 6 |\San Diego, Cal.... 4 2: 
Baltimore, Md... 1 1. {|New London, Conn. 2 6 ||Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 7 
Boston, Mass.... 9 5 ||New Orleans, La. See | Note ||San Francisco, Cal. 3 1l 
Charleston, S. C. 5 1 |\Newport, R.I.. 3 Savannah, Ga..... 7 § . 
Colon, Panama. . 0 11 New York, N. Y 4 5 Seattle, Wash..... 7 
Eastport, Me....| 18 2 Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 | Tampa, Fla....... 1 10° 
Galveston, Tex. . 1 0 Philadelphia, Pa... 5 5 ||Washington, D. C.. 2 1B} 
Key West, Fla... 1 4 Portland, Me.... 8 a ee 


At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall of the 
being about one foot at low river stage and zero at 


tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi Rive 
high river stage. 


Weather Bureau Signals 


t Source: Weather Bureau, United 
Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
-of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
northeast. * 
Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by 
ay, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
- dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the southeast. 
Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 
low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 


States Department of Agriculture 

diy, or a white lantern below a red lantern dist 
played by night, indicates the approach of a stoi 
of marked violence with winds beginning from 
southwest. 

Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennam 
above a square red flag with black centre displaye 
by day, or a white lantern above a red lanters 
displayed by night, indicates the approach of 
storm of marked violence with winds beginning 
from the northwest. ; 

Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two squat 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a whit 
lantern between, displayed by night, indicate thi 
approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of thi 
extremely severe and dangerous storms which o 
casionally occur. 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER | 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Barometer Wind from 
High and steady SW to NW 
High and rising rapidly | SW to NW 
aeey high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly |S to SE 
High and falling rapidly | § to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slowly S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly | S toE 
‘Low and falling rapidly | E toN 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. | 

Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. | 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours | 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. | 

Summer—light winds, fair. 

Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. | 

Rain and high wind; clearing an } 

Clearing soon and fair several 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 1 

Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winte! 
by cold wave. 

Clearing and colder. . 


Winter—rain in 24 hours. | 


cooler in 36 hours. 
days, . 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 


Fahr- 


KERN pent. Het Reau- | Centi- SNS Reau- | Centi- ee { 
g0° | 400° | 212° lager Boils || ‘80° | Yoo’ | afs> Boe | 008 | B30 
— at Sea- y 
76 | 95 | 203 | Level. 29.3| 36.7] 98 |Blood He ; 
72 | 90 | 194 28 35. | 95 see Oo oa 30 ioe q 
68 5 | 185 25.8| 32.2] 90 aia 6 eae mad 
63.1) 78.9] 174 24 30 86 — 5.3|— 6.7] 20 v4 
60 | 75 | 167 |AlcoholBoils|| 21.3] 26.7| 80 Se 10. 1.) etal 
56 | 70 | 158 20 25 77 — 9.8|—12.2] 10 3 
as | 60 | 140 13.41 33.31 6p Anta els ie 4 
44 55 | 131 10.2 13:3 $2 Bacar 0 ee =30° = 4 Pats 
42.2| 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts|| 8 10 50 —20 |-25 |—13 } 
40 | 50 | 122 5.8] 7.2] 45 94230) UB i 
33.8 43.21 108 Tighe tee ae Bah, | etnaveces 
33.8] 42.2) 108 ; a eet =82)) |= 400n)— 49 


To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade subtract. 32 
degrees and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Centigrade 


to Fahrenheit multiply by 9/5 and add 32 ees, 
to reduce Reaumur to Centigrade multiply be 6/4. 


‘The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 

nd surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is 
sometimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the 
bottom of which we live. The principal con- 
Stituents are oxygen and nitrogen, in about the 
Proportion of 21 per cent of the former and 78 per 
cent of the latter by volume, the remaining 1 per 
Cent being made up of five other gases. Water 
Wapor, which is really water in a gaseous form. is 
always present in the lower atmosphere, but in a 
variable quantity. It occupies space independently 
the other gases, and may comprise up to 3 per 
cent of the total weight of a given volume of air. 

The tendency for these gases to escape into space 
is Overcome by the earth’s attraction, and they rest 
Upon its surface with about the same weight as a 
layer of water 34 feet in depth. In other words 
they press downward, and obeying the law of 
Bases they also press in every other direction at 
Sea level with a force of nearly 15 pounds per 
Square inch of surface. : 

We can not see the gases, and since they per- 
Meate all our tissues we do not feel their pressure 
except when they are in motion as wind. It used 
to be supposed that the atmosphere had no weight, 
and hence the saying ‘‘light as air.’ 

Since the density of air at sea level is only about 
One eight-hundredth part that of water, it follows 
that the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 
feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the 
e density at all altitudes, which it is not. Gases 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
mot absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth, The 
Eve of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
Mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
{1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
Surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
ipa (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

IT addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
Small that the actual pole at any time remains 
Within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

' The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

The north magnetic pole oi the Earth is that 
Tegion where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 


Where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 
There are slow changes with time in the dis- 
bution of the Earth’s magnetic field. These 
mges were at one time attributed in part to a 
yeriodic movement of the magnetic les around 
he geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’”’ foci over the Earth. There 
‘appears to be d small irregular migration of the 
‘magnetic’ poles, but there are not sufficient ob- 
ions available as yet to define the motion 


‘The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
( Eiays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
Epnoephere which at times become very bright and 
; ful. They are most frequently seen in two 
= belts hd apes ce perronaey along the 
ndaries 0 e polar regions. 
ee, The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path which 
sses North America from Alaska in a south- 
terly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
f line of maximum erg oes Bie 
and skirts the Arctic coast of Siberia. 
rhe “australis of southern-light zone is situated 


r the Antarctic continent and the little-known 
ntarctic seas. 
Intense and 


widely spread auroral displays are 


iated with high sunspot-activity and world- 


wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
pore! displays are seen as far south as the West 
jes in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
orth as Australia and Ne 
nm Hemisphere. ; : 
“The region in which auroral displays occur has 
“found to be approximately 


w Zealand in the South~ 


The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather: Bureau, Washington 
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are easily compressed, and therefore the layers near 
sea level have the greatest density because they are 
compressed by the weight of all that lies above, 
With increase of distance above sea leyel this 
weight is decreased steadily by the amount of air 
that is left below. and thus the pressure and density 
gradually diminish to nothingness. 
much of the atmosphere is compressed into 
the lower layers that one-half of it lies below an 
elevation of 315 miles, although traces of some of 
its gases have been revealed’ at an altitude of 
nearly 200 miles. Only one sixty-fourth of the 
atmosphere lies above an altitude of 21 miles. so 
we may realize that this gaseous envelope is rela- 
tively very thin as compared with the diameter 
of the earth. 
The air holds in suspension many substances. 
such as bacteria and dust particles. We may 


sometimes think that it would be a great advantage 
to have all such foreign matter eliminated. but if 
so it is because we do not realize the results. 
Only a small portion of the bacteria are of the 
disease-breeding types, while many of the re- 
mainder are of real benefit to mankind. Bacteria 
are the chief factors in manufacturing all of the 
products of fermentation, and also they are the 
active agents that disintegrate the organic matters 
in the soil and prepare them for plant food. 
Some of the dust particles in the, air are very 
important as they form nuclei on which water 
vapor condenses when air is cooled sufficiently. and 
without which there could be no clouds or rain. 


The Poles of the Earth 


Source: Dep’t of Research-in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


with any great degree of accuracy. 

The center of the area designated as the north 
magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.56 N and 
longitude 96 W. 

The position of the south magnetic pole has been 
tentatively accepted as in latitude 72.4 S and 
longitude 154 E. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole). If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag~ 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. ‘ 3 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to Florida. In Europe the line of no 
variation passed through London in 1655, through 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. ~ 


i The Aurora 
i Source: Dep't of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


two hundred miles above the Earth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 
produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. ‘ 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con~- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric Vpn indicates that 
the sun the source of energy that produces the, 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
Known. New researches under way upon auroral 
Land geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Earth’s upper 
atmosphere, will facilitate an understanding of this 


“between fifty and | mechanism. 
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Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Rainfall 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 3 2) ; 
— 
Mi Mean ‘ 
Te [mec | mee; | Abe cetiose (ame [Se | Se ae 
so ature. ord or heb, States tations High-| Low- | cip’)ae! 
Rc Per ere laanacaay pete | oe | ome Jan. July | ese | “eek | Coe 
Ala “03 | — 1] 61.6||Neb....]Omaha...... 22| 77 | 114 | —32| 27? 
are: paces. 21 | 90 13 16| ,7-8||Nev....|Winnemucea.| 29 ; 71 | 108 | — 36). 83 
“Ark, ..\|Little Rock..] 41 | 81 | 110 | —12| 48-4||N.C...|Charlotte....] 41 | 78 | 103 | — 3] 26 He 
_. Calif....}San Francisco be 58 +e Zz ae N. D...|Bismarck....| 8 @ Be cae Bo | 
Colo.... OL 5 Sein 7 = : . 
Conn... Rew Haven. 28 | 72 | 101 | —15| 45.5 72 is rigs i ; 
D. of C.|Washington..| 34 | 77 | 106 | —15| 42.2 69 100 | —4al i 
Fla ....|Key West...} 70 | 84 | 100 41} 38.1}! : pee y 74 ee | 
Cash Atlanta. .... 43 | 78 | 103 |} — 48 .3)|O Cincinnati... 75 | 108 | — BS 
73 | 121 | —28| 13.1||Okla....J}Oklahoma...| 36 | 81 | 113 —17 a i 
72 | 105 | —23/ 32.9)/Ore..... Portland. ...| 39 | 67 | 105 | — 2) 41) 
76 | 106 | —25} 39.9]/Pa..... Philadelphia.| 33 ; 76 | 106 | —11) 400% 
74 | 110 | —32} 32.9||R.I Block Island.| 31 | 68 92 | —10) 41) 
79 | 114 | —22) 30.1/|S.C Charleston 50 | 81 | 104 7 . : 
79 | 107 | —20) 43.3)//S. D....|Pierre....... 16 | 75 | 115 | —40| tl Hf 
Puden: : 82 | 102 7| 97-5||Tenn...|Nashville....] 39 79 106 13 4 
seks eS ipee tS 103 | —21 : ‘ex..../Galveston... 
Ma hee pours. -.| 34 93 107 | — 7| 42.6|)/Utah.../Salt Lake C..| 29 | 76 | 105 | —20 165 
Mass Boston...... 28 | 72 | 104 | —18} 40.1//Vt...... Burlington 19 | 70 | 100 | —29) 31) 
Mich,, .|Detroit...... 24 | 72 | 105 | —24| 32.0)|Va..... Norfolk. ...- 41 | 79 | 105 2) 44t 
Minn...|Minn.-S.Paul| 13.] 72 | 108 | —41| 27.4/|Wash...jSeattle...... 40 | 63 98 .3| 34! 
Miss....|Vicksburg...| 48 | 81 | 104 | —_1) 51.9]|W. Va..|Parkersburg..} 32 | 75 | 106 | —27 39 
Mo.. ..|St. Louis....| 31 | 79 | 110 | —22| 37.4/]/Wis....|Milwaukec...| 21 | 70 | 105 | —25) 30) 
Mont.,.|Helena...... 20 | 66 | 103 | —42] 13.6}|Wyo....|Cheyenne....| 26 | 67 | 100 | —38|] 15) 
minus (—) sign indicates temperature below | Gabriel mountains of California, 1.03 inches 
eae” Pabtephelt Sisuaproeter registration. rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per acre—te 


On April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San | in one minute. 


Monthly Mean Temperature and Precipitation 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
UNITED STATES CITIES (TEMP., FAHRENHEIT; PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. {| Oct. _Nov. | Dez 
Stations. f.|P.| T.| P.| T. Pp. T.) P.| T) P.| tT.) P-| | P.| T.| P.| 1.) P.|T.) P.| 1. P. | Tae 

Albany........ 93|2.4| 24|2.5| 33\2.6| 47|/2.5| 59|2.9| 68/34) 73/3.4| 71|3.7| 63| 3.1) 52| 2.7] 39] 2.8 
Asheville. ..... 35)3.1| 38/3.2| 45/4.0] 54/3.0] 6313.4] 69/3.9| 72/4.3| 70/4.2| 65| 3.0] 55| 2.8] 45] 29 
Atlanta :| 4315.0] 45|4.8| 52|5.3| 61/3.6] 70|3.5| 76|3.7| 78|4.6| 77|4.4| 72] 3.0] 63] 2.6] 52] 3.0 
Bismarck... ..: 8]0.4| 10|0.4] 24/0-9| 42/1.5| 54/2.3| 6413.4] 70/2.2| 67/1.8| 58] 1.2] 45] 0.9] 28] 0.6 
Boston 28|3.6| 29|3.4| 36]3.6] 46/3.3| 57|3.2| 662-9] 7213.5] 70/3.6| 63] 3.1] 54] 3.2] 42] 3.3 
Buffalo 253.3] 24|3.0| 31/2.6| 43)2.6| 55/3.1] 64/2.8] 70/3.0| 69/3.1| 62] 2.9] 52] 3.3] 29] 3.0 
Charlesto 50|3.0] 52|3.0| 57|3.0| 64/2.5} 73|3.0] 79|4.6] 81/6.9| 81\6.5| 77| 4.5] 68| 3.3] 58] 2.1 
Chicago. . 24|1.9| 26}2.1| 352.6] 47/2.8] 58/3.5| 67|3.3| 7213.3] 72|3.2| 65} 3.1] 54] 2.5] 40| 2.4 
Cincinnati 30|3.5} 33|3.0] 41|3.9| 52]3.1] 63|3.7| 7113.7] 75|3.3| 74|3.4| 67| 2.6] 56| 2.5| 42] 2:8 

Cleveland. 26|2.5| 2712.5] 35/2.7| 46]2.4] 58/3.1| 67|3.1| 71/3.4| 70|2.8| 64] 3.3] 54] 2:8] 41] 2’ 
alas. .. 45|2-4| 50|2.3} 57|2.9| 65/4.3| 73|4.5| 8013.9] 84|2-9| $4|2.8] 77] 2.7] 67| 2.7] 56] 2/5 

Denver. 30]0.4| 330.5] 39|1.0] 47|2.1] 56]2.2| 66]1.4] 72|1.7| 711-4] 63] 1.0] 51| 1.0] 40} O.6| ; 

Detroit. 24/2°1| 25|2.2] 33]2-4] 46]2.5] 58|3.2| 67/3.6| 7213.3] 70|2.8] 64| 2.9] 52| 2.4] 39] 2/4] 2 
Galveston... 54|3.4| 56|2.8] 62|2.7] 69\3.1| 75/3.4| 81/4.4| $313.7] 83/4.3| 80] 5.6] 73] 4.4} 63} 3.3 
elena....... 20/0.9] 2310-6] 32]0.8| 44]1.1] 52/2-3] 59/2.3] 66]1.1| 65/0.8] 57] 1.2] 45] 0.9] 33] 0:7 
Jacksonville. ..!| 55/2-8] 583.0] 63|2.9} 69}2:4] 75|4.0| 80/5.3] 8216.7) 825.8] 78] 7.4| 71] 4.5] 62] 210 
Juneau........ 28)7.2| 30 |5.6) 34/5.5] 41/5.4| 48/5.2] 543.8] 57|5.0] 5517.0] 50/10.2/ 43/11.2] 36] 9.0 

Kansas City. .;| 28|1.2} 31/1.8] 43/2.5| 55/3.1| 65/4.6| 74|5.0] 78/4.1| 77|4.1| 69| 4.6] 58] 2.9] 44] Lgl: 
Los Angeles... .| 55/3-1| 56 fi 58|2.8] 59/1.0] 62|0.4! 66/0.1| 700.0) 7110.0] 69| 0.2] 65] 0.7] 61) 1.2 
Memphis...... 41|4.8] 44|4.4} 52|5.3] 62/4.8| 71/4.2| 7813.6] 81/3.2| 79/3.4| 74] 2.8] 63] 2.7] 52] 4/2 
Miami.......- 66]2.5| 67|1.8| 70/2.2| 73]/3.1| 76|6.2| $0/6.9] 81/5.4] 8116.2) 80] 8.3] 77] 8.4] 72! 2.0 
Minneapolis....} 13/0.9] 16/1.0} 30|1.4) 46)2.2| 58/3.7| 6814.2] 72/3.7| 70|3.1| 61| 3.1| 49] 2.11 32] 1.3 
Mobile.,...... 52/4.] 55|5.3] 6016.0] 66/4.6] 74/4.3] 80|5.4] 8116.9] 81/6.9| 73] 5.0) 69] 3.6] 59| 3.6 
New Orleans.. || 54/4.3) 57|4.2] 63/4.7| 69|5.2| 75/4.6| 815.9; 8216.4] 82/5.8| 79] 5.0] 71] 3.3] 62) 3.1 

New York..... 31|3.7| 31]3.8] 38}3.6] 493.2} 61/3.2| 69|3.3] 74|4.2| 73/4.3| 67| 3.4] 56] 3.5] 44| 3.0] 3 
Oklahoma City.| 36/1.2} 40]1-1| 50/2.0] 60/3.3| 68/4.9] 76|3.7| 81/2.9| 80|2.9| 73] 3.0] 62] 2:9] 49| 1/9 
Philadelphia... | 33/3.3] 34|3.3] 41]3.4| 52|3.0] 63/3.3] 71/3.2| 76|4.2| 75/4.6| 68] 3.1] 58] 2.8] 46| 2:7 
Phoenix....... 51]0.8] 55|0.8| 6110.7] 67/0.4| 7510.1] 84/0.1| 90]1.1] 88/1.0| 83] 0.8] 71] 0.5! 6o| 0.7 
Pittsburgh... .: 31/3.0| 32|2.6) 4013.0] 51/2.9| 62/3.2| 71/3.8] 7514.0] 73/3.2| 66] 2.6] 56] 2.5! 43| 2°3 
St. Louis... 2. ! 31}2.3) 35|2.6] 44/3.4) 56/3.8| 67|4.3| 75]3.8] 7913.0] 78|3.0| 70] 3.5] 59} 2.7| 45) 2°8 
Sts Paulscis se. 13|0.9] 16]0.9| 2911.4} 46|2.4] 58/3.3] 67|4.1| 72|3.6| 69|3.0] 61] 3.1| 49| 2.2] 32] 1.3 
Salt Lake City. | 29}1.3] 34]1.5| 42}2.0} 50/2-0| 57/1.9] 67|0.8| 76]0.5| 74/0.8] 64] 1.0] 52) 1.41 41] 1.4 
San Antonio. . .| 52|1.5| 55/1.6] 63/1-8| 69|3.2| 75/3.2| 81/2.5| 84/2.2| 84/2.4| 79] 3.0] 70| 2'2| 60| 1'9 
San Francisco.) 50/4.5| 52/3.8} 54/3.1| 55/1.6| 57|0.8] 58|0.2| 58|0.0] 59/0.0| 61| 0.4] 60] 1.11 56| 2:4 
sseeeee| 29/0.7] 33/08) 4010.8] 47/1.0] 56/1.3] 65|1.1| 6912.4] 67/2.3| 61] 1.4] 50] 1.2] 39] 0.7 
40|4.9| 41|3.9] 45/3.0| 49]2.4] 54/1.9] 59/1.3] 6310.6] 63|0.7| 58] 1.8] 51| 2.8] 461 5.0 

18/0.7| 210.8} 33/1.2| 48/2.7| 60}4.0| 70]4.0} 74|3.5] 72|3.1| 63] 3.0] 51] 1.81 35) Lol 2 
32/7.8] 34]6.8] 37/5.9] 41/5.6] 47/4 1| 52/3.3] 55/4.3| 56|7.1| 52|10.3) 42|12/6| 3910.0: 
28)2.2| 31]1.8) 40}1.2) 48]1.1] 56/1.4] 63/1.3] 69/0.7| 68|0.6| 59] 0.9] 48] 1.2] 38] 2.1 
3313.6] 3513.3) 4313.8] 5313.3 64]3.7] 7214.11 7714.7] 75/40] 681 3.2| 571 2/8] 45) 2°74! 


THE MEANING OF “1 INCH OF RAIN” 


An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. | 8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 ine 
Ne CE in cies a eree ota pcre OF gren 1 nae - pout pile mean 27,143 gallons d 
2 ,272, cubic inches | water. Ss is equivalent to 

of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. gallons each. ? BUS ee eelss Ca 
As a cubic foot of pure water bab about 62.4 A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square fee 
ounds, the exact amount varying with the density, | would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic fee" 
t follows that the weight of a uniform coating of | available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,87 

1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be|U. S. gallon, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each 

226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. Ten inches of snow equals in water-content, oO» 
The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is| the average, about one inch of rain. 
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Days’ Lengths at N, Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 


Source: United States ene Bureau 
Feb, March April | May | June } July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. 


oS 
© 
° 


H.M. | H.M. | H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M 
1 yy. 12.42 | 13.58 | 14.56 | 15 14.20 | 13. -6 | 11.45 | 10.25 oy 
a 11.19 | 12.44 | 14. 1 | 14.57 | 15. 4} 14.18 | 13. 3 | 11.43 | 10.23 | 9795 
ES 10.1 11.22 | 12.47 | 14. 3 | 14.58 | 15, 4 | 14:16 | 13. 1 | 11.40 | 10.20 | 9°34 
re 5 11.25 | 12.50 | 14. 5 | 14.59 | 15. 2°] 14.14 | 12.58 | 11.38 | 10.18 | 993 
r| 10.15 | 11.27 | 12.53 | 14. 8 | 15. O | 15. 1 | 14.12 | 12.57 | 11.35 | 10.15 | 9°32 
10.17 | 11.30 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15. 1 | 15. 1 | 14.10] 12.54 |-11.32 | 10:13 | 9°97 
7 10.20 | 11.33 | 12.58 | 14.12 | 15. 1 | 15. 0 | 14. 8 | 12.51 | 11-307] 10.11 | 9°90 
8 10.23 | 11.36 | 13. 0 | 14.14 | 15. 2 |-14.59 | 14. 5 |. 12.49 | 11.27 | 10. 8 | 9/19 
be 10.25 | 11.39 | 13. 3 | 14.16 | 15. 4 | 14.58 | 14. 4] 12.46 | 11.24] 10. 6:| 9:18 
0 10.27 | 11.41 | 13.6 | 14.18 | 15. 4 | 14-57 | 14. 2 | 12.43 | 11.22 | 10° 4 | 90128 
1 10.29 | 11.44 | 13. 8 | 14.20 | 15. 5 | 14.56 | 13.58 | 12.40 | 11.19 | 10; 2 | 9.17 
2 10.33 | 11.47 | 13.11°] 14.23 | 15. 5°} 14.55 | 13.56 | 12.37 | 11.17 | 10.°0 | 9.16 
3 10.35 | 11.49 | 13.13 | 14.25 | 15. 6 | 14.53 | 13.54 | 12.34 | 11.13 9.59 | 9.15 
4 10.37 | 11.52 | 13.16 | 14.27 | 15. 6 | 14.52 | 13.51 | 12.31 | 11.10 9.56 | 9.15 
ie 10.40 | 11.54 | 13.18 | 14.29 | 15. 6 | 14.51] 13.49 | 12.30 | 11. 8 9.54 | 9.15 
6. 10.42 | 11.47 | 13.21 | 14.30 | 15. 7 | 14.49 | 13.47 | 12.27 | 11. 5 9.52 | 9.14 
‘i 10.45 | 12.01 | 13.25 | 14.32 | 15. 7 | 14.48 | 13.44 | 12.24 | 11. 3 9.50. | 9.13 
S. # 12. 3 | 13.26 | 14.34 | 15. 7 | 14.46 | 13.42 | 12.22 | 11. 0 9.48 | 9.14 
12. 6 | 13.28 | 14.36 | 15. 8 | 14.44 | 13.39 | 12.18 | 10.58 9.47 | 9.138 
12. 13.32 |'14.38 | 15. 7 | 14.43 | 13.37 | 12.15 | 10.55 9.44 | 9.1% 
12.11 | 13.34 | 14.39 | 15. 7 | 14.41 | 13.34 | 12.14 | 10.53 9.42 | 9.13 
12.14 | 13.37 | 14.41 | 15. 7 | 14.40 | 13.32 | 12.11 | 10.51 9.41 | 9.13 
12.17 | 13.39 | 14,43 | 15. 8 | 14.38 | 13.29 | 12. 8 | 10.47 9.39 | 9.13 
12.19 | 13.42 | 14.45 | 15. 7 | 14.36 | 13.27 | 12. 6 | 10.45 9.37 | 9.14 
12.22 | 13.44 | 14.46 | 15. 7 | 14.34 | 13.25 | 12. 3 | 10.42 9.35 | 9.13 
12.25 | 13.47 | 14.48 | 15. 7 | 14.32 | 13.22 | 12. 0 | 10.40 9.33 | 9.14 
12.27 | 13.49 | 14.50 | 15. 6 | 14.31 | 13.19 | 11.57 | 10.38 9.32 | 9.14 
12.30 | 13.51 | 14.50 | 15. 6 | 14.29 | 13.17 | 11.54 | 10.35 9.31 | 9.14 
= dieie'y-s's 12 33 | 13 54 | 14.52 | 15. 6 | 14.27 | 13.15 | 11.51 | 10.32 9.29 | 9.15 
Se way ote 12 35 56 | 14 53 | 15. 5 | 14.25 | 13.12 | 11.48 | 10.30 9.28 | 9.16 


35 | 13 5 : : : ; ; 
eee 19-88 |_ 2c.) 14.55 ic... .} 14.23 | 1829 |)... 25) 1Oa7 oe 


‘The above table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are slight 
ariations from year to year, in extreme cases as much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show 
eneth of day in seconds, 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


ixtremes of Erecipitation and Snowfall at New York (Inches) 
im Source; United States Weather Bureau 
icigiention Snowfall Precipitation 


Snowfall 


t Month|Greatest Greate! 
: Me Day Sa Day | ¥r. in 24 H.| Day) Yr. /in vate Day | Yr. 


23-24'1935 3,80 
17-18(|1893 5.05 
12 |1888_| 6.17 “aa: lia 
Pr 3.62 |15 p 8 |26-27/1898 
2.93 {13-14 26-2711890 
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“186 Astronomical—New York City Weather Records. i a 
“New York City Weather Records for 1940 


ource: caeeeti States Weather Burea 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1940, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) 


Sie pe | 2 


a 


wie 


ae 


Syl aag 


Day | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July ; Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. E 
is a ee OD TAINO A aie ote eee .29 
5S se .28 ¥ DY co fiegeae tn tee : i 
536 tee is ong oe Cate es tne i 
.30 : : SAS has el eae ‘ 
eae oe BE] of ose .03 aL ft 
Be kee SE. > cliepete> wale or oe t Bn 
te Un tG Sear eae Pray | 
1 S07} OL: eke Land Peeks Pe eae ee 
tc 38 :14 18 t 31 sey 
A 4 |e -02 7 01 ct 
Tt .12 a. 66 5 a fs 
IQ2 Ui ew = Re See E29 Wine chats Same ei 
-02 Bees = ee 502510 sl Gai wl, - 
Te PBA Re Sot eA ok ayaa. a ndkee alana ++ 
ae DS 2S Sesh cs eee & -a4 
ts 
yy 


wage trace, less aaa 01 inch. Fin vicinity. 


541! 6.84 | 3.11! 2.50! 5.06! 3.22 | 2.67! 3.911 2 
AILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1940 __ 


yaa Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. — _Nov. Det 
PS Se Si) sts) Ss) Si 8] Shep Srel Sy erat ay sy a) 8 g\2 
ree elise Se SYS SP Se Sh Sey ae ii peeled coe (helt et veri Mier | ee Ni aeea tees 
27| 13] 38} 22) 40) 29] 47\ 36] 63) 50}; 69) 57| 73) 57) 74| 64) 74! 71) 60 53) 46 | 
30} 16] 33) 15) 37| 30) 53) 34) 58) 50) 76) 57 74| 59) 77) 65) 82) 68) 59 52} 61] 52 | 
34| 15} 38) 15) 38) 34) 50) 39) 66) 47} 84| 63) 74 77| 63) 80) 63) 70) 51| 59; 47 1 
34| 18} 39] 27) 39) 31| 54) 39) 58) 50) 91 66) 71| 58| 82! 63) 79} 64] 63) 49] 65) 45] 36|\) 
30} 15) 43) 31 32| 50) 34) 70) 48) 86) 72) 80) 59) 83) 67) 76) 63) 67| 49) 68) 52 35] 
30| 15| 47) 31) 42) 31) 57| 33) 71) 53) 84 80; 60; 87; 70) 73) 58) 69, 54) 61) 42) 3 
28} 13) 46) 36) 39) 30! 63' 42] 78) 58) 86) 59) 82) 64! 82) 69) 71) 54) 74) 57) 42) 37 ( 
26) 18} 41] 32) 40) 30} 52 44) 70) 55) 74 59) 83} 63) 84| 66) 74) 54) 66) 55) 45) 38! 48 
27| 18] 45| 32| 41) 27) 59) 42) 66) 47) 84) 63) 84| 63) 86) 68) 75) 63) 65) 49) 53) 37) 39 
37| 18! 47| 35} 36} 22] 59| 39] 70) 49) 66) 56] 88! 69) 84! 70) 72) 62) 65) 48) 53) 38) 48/5 
36). 26| 46) 36) 31) 17| 58) 44! 66) 44) 71) 55) 89) 65) 78) 69) 63) 55) 70) 49) 57 45) | 
41) 34) 54) 35) 35) 16) 56} 27) 62) 42) 81) 62) 70) 59] 84/ 68) 68) 52) 75) 54/ 60) 47 0) t 
42) 37) 47| 35) 37| 21) 37) 25) 71) 51) 89) 70) 75) 59) 82) 69) 71) 55) 77) 54) 51) 40) 52 
51| 35) 35) 21) 42) 29) 40) 28) 79) 62) 78) 64) 80 86| 71! 69) 56) 70) 56) 48) 39) 33 
3) 31) 32} 21] 44] 28) 50 74. 58! 83) 65) 77| 60] 75) 69) 71) 60) 74! 47| 49] 40) 49) 
32| 17] 38) 20) 33 25) 55) 43) 67) °55| 78) 64) 83) 62) 74) 67) 71) 55] 54) 42) 45) 31) 46 
21| 12) 42) 23) 45) 26) 53) 44) 64) 53) 75) 62) 74| 66) 77) 69) 77; 56) 55] 43) 43) 30 Wl 
25) 12] 43 28) 45) 34) 54) 41) 67) 50) 71! 62) 83) 67) 78) 71) 81) 60) 52) 38) 44) 37 2| | 
22) 11) 39) 34; 53) 35) 55) 46 69) 54) 86| 65) 90) 69) 83) 61) 77| 60) 46) 30) 49) 35) 47) } 
20; 9 39) 30} 48) 38) 49) 39) 67| 57| 68; 55] 90; 74| 73) 60) 81) 65) 49) 34) 56/°38) 45))) 
29) 12] 36) 24) 43) 26) 41) 35) 70) 58) 67| 50) 89| 75) 73) 56) 87) 66) 47) 34) 53) 41) 47) i 
32} 17) 38) 21) 42) 23) 43) 33 57| 72} 52) 89) 71) 76) 61) 78) 66) 50) 31) 67) 48) 47) 
32) 20) 41) 26) 28) 18) 52] 37| 62| 53) 74] 56] 81) 69) 79) 60) 77| 62) 63) 39) 52) 45 | i 
29) 21) 40} 26 31) 15) 51] 42) 66) 54! 60) 55) 80) 70| 69 78\ 64) 73) 54) 49) 39) 48) 
32| 20} 39) 18) 35) 17) 60) 40) 61) 53) 71) 56} 87) 70) 67) 52) 78) 46) 58) 47) 41) 27) 58) )) 
30 30) 15| 42) 24! 60) 43 52| 69) 57) 94) 71) 62) 53) 59) 42) 58) 42) 37| 24] 55) 
t 26| 13) 33) 16) 45) 30) 58) 42) 65) 52) 78) 54) 99) 72) 67) 58) 65) 46) 54) 38] 38) 32) 51) 
30} 15} 36) 23) 50) 36) 63) 42) 70; 56) 75) 60) 93) 75) 62) 56) 71/ 49) 50) 35) 37) 29) 52!) 
34) 18) 42) 22) 47/ 39| 63) 45) 63] 53) 79) 63] 88) 76) 72] 57) 72) 53) 55) 36) 42 q 57) | 
36| 22 57| 45) 67) 46) 65| 51) 74) 57) 94) 75) 76) 64) 64) 55/53) 41) 44) 36) 49) || 
84) 16)...). 60) 41 63) 52]...]... 86) 70 67]... Wp. . Oe SZ) 42 eq ST 3} 
— — — | ———. ———— SS a ee ee S| fi 
Means.| 32] 18] 40) 26 kel 28) 54) 38] 67| 52| 77] 60| 83) 66] 77] 64] 74| 58] 61] 45] 51] 39] 46) 


Soa and lowest in bold-face figures. All 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT N. Y ' | 
Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature q 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- fii 
e est Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Dat 

14, 1932 =o 10, 4 
25, 1930 | —14 . 199) 

21, 1921 
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Source: United States Weather: Bureau 
(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 
Source: United States Weather Bureau 


(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 
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Astronomical—N. Y. City Weather Records 


188 S| 
Snowfall in New York City (Inches) { 
Source: United States Weather Bureau a 
° oe = - Pa o4 
sle| gl ale] esi1el al é sie] glass] elie] 1: 
Season| § | 3 f&lolslala@| {| Season] § | 6] 5')8 1) a =f 
Biel sleifleleisie Siz /alsie}si<1 sa 
901-02.| O | 0.6} 1.1] 9.4/13.4] 6.8) O O |31.3|}1921-22.| 0 T. | 7.3) 9.9) 6.7] 3.3) 0 0 ) 
1902-03. 0 O | 9.6} 5.9/10.5} O | T.| O |{26.0)}1922-23.) 0 1.0] 6.0/21.8]17.4| 6.2} 0 | O ae 
1903-04.] T. | T. | 7.7|15-2] 5.6] 4.4] 0.1].0 |33.0)|1923-24.) 9 0 1.2] 2.5]10.7| 3.0) 8.0) O [256 
1904-05.| O | 0.5/27.8]19.3| 7.2] 3.0} T. | O |57.8)|1924-25.) 0 T. | 0.9/26.2| 0.8) T. | 0 0 : 
1905-06.| 0 | T. | 0.7| 3.0] 5.0|13.4| T. | OG |22.11/1925-26 .| 0.4] 0.2) 0.9] 3.2)25.7| 1.2) T. | 0 31 
1906-07.| T. | T. | 0.5/10.9]21.1/13.8] 6.1] O |52.4//1926-27.| T. | T.|10.6) 5.5) 3-6) 0.1 0.2) O 
1907-08.| O | T. | 4.4|10.6)13.7| 3.5| T. | O |32.2//1927-28.) 0 T. | 2.4] 3.1) 4.0) 4.8) T oO 14 
1908-09.| 0 0.6) 5.1| 9.5} 1.4] 4.1) T. | O |20.7)|1928-29.| T. | T. 2.3 1.9} 8.8} 0.3] T.| 0 134 
1909-10.) 9 1.0}11.4/16.6] 5.3) 0.4) 0 0 |34.7/|1929-30.} T. | T. | 5.7] 4.1) 3.7) T.| T. | O [ES 
1910-11.] 0 T. | 8.9} 1.1/12.5| 2.8] 0.7] O [26.0)|1930-31.| 0 T. | 4.2] 0.7].3.8) 1.0) To] O [> ‘ 
1911-12.| 0 1.0] 7.3] 9.0] 1.8] 4.2) T. | 0. }23.3//1931-32.| 0 1.2} T..| 41.0] 2.2) 0.7) LT.) O ae 
1912-13.] 0 0.8/11.8| 0.3} 2.4] 0.1] T. | O |15.4)/1932-33.| 0 i) 9.4) T. {11.5} 3.1; T.] 0 |24 
1913-14.| 0 O | 0.3} 1.2}14.1/21.5| T. | O |37.1)]1933-34.) 0 0.5] 13.2! 0.2/30.1] 8.5) T. | 0 52% 
1914-15.] 0 O | 2.4] 4.0] 2.5] 7.7|10.2| 0 |26.8)|1934-35.| T. | T.| T. [20.9] 6.7) 2.0) T._| 0 
1915-16.} O | T. | 8.1] 0.7/11-4/23.8] 3.3] O |47.3//1935-36.| 0 1.8} 7.6]12.3| 9.8] 1.2} v.1] 0 =F 
1916-17.} O | T. 13.7] 5.9|/12.2/11.4| 6.5} O |49.7||1936-37.| T. | 1.9) T.| 4.5) 3.6) 1.9) T. | O jit) 
1917-18 | O 0.3/11.7|13.6| 3.5| 0.6] 2.6] 0 |32.3||1937-38.| T. | 0.6] 0.7] 6.2) T.| 1.2) 5.2] 0. [13% 
1918-19.) 0 0 | 0.4} 0.3| 0.7] 1.9] T. | O | 3.3||1938-39.| 0.0/12.5] 1.1] 9.5) 3.9] 4.9] T. | O {3il 
1919-20.| 0 | T. | 7.9] 7.8/24.2| 5.7| T.} O |45.6||1939-40.} 0.0) T. | 3.8/ 3.9] 9.8) 3.3) 1.4) 0 
1920-21. 0 | T. | 1.5. 2.6/13.5! T. | 0.11 0 117.7\|1940-41} T. | 1.6) 3.8| 7.8! 5.3|16.5' 0.01 0.0 356 
In 1888, the “Blizzard’’ of March 12 deposited | storm covered more than a day and the total sno 
16.5 inches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the| fall exceeded twenty inches. hi 
Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles Per Hour) 
Source: United States Weather Bureau a! 
Stations Avg. |High Stations Avg. |High Stations Avs.|Higg 
Miles) Miles Miles} Miles Miles| Mill 
Albany, N. Y........ 8 59 ||Key West, Fla.......| 10 84 ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 10 Bt) 
Atlanta, Ga... ...... 10 51 ||/Knoxville, Tenn..... 6 59 ||/Point Reyes, Calif...} 18 8-5 
Bismarck, N. Dak.. 10 | 60 ||Louisville, Ky....... 9 | 58 |/Portland, Me........ 9 t 
Boston, Mass........ 10 73 |};Memphis, Tenn...... 9 58 ||Rochester, N. Y..... 9 G85) 
Putalo, N.Y... 2... 15 73 ||Miami, Fla.-........ 9 87 ||St. Louis, Mo.,...... 11 6 
Hatteras, N.C....... 14 80 ||Minn.-St. Paul..... «| 10 78 ||Salt Lake City, Utah. 8 | 66 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 7 50 ||Mobile, Ala: -....... 10 87 ||San Diego, Calif..... 7 44) 
Chicago, Awe 11 65 |;Montgomery, Ala... ~ 7 41 ||San Francisco, Calif. . 9 55 
Cincinnati, Ohio 7 43 ||Mt. Washington, N.H. 27 | 188 bk: 7 “8 
Cleveland, Ohio 13 60 ||Nasbville, Tenn. 2 9 58 9 6a 
Denver, Colo 7 53 ||New Orleans, La : 8 66 6 4% 
Detroit, Mich, 12 67 ||New York City, N. ¥.} 15 73 |\Tatoosh Island, Wash.} 15 8-4 
Ft. Smith, Ark 8 57 ||North Head ash... 15 95 ||Toledo, Ohio.:...... ‘ll 6.5 
Galveston, Tex. 1l 71 |/Omaha, Nebr..... 9 73 || Washington, D. C. 7 ; 
Helena, Mont... 8 54 ||Pensacola, Fla.. 12 91 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 9 58 ||Philadelphia, Pa..... 10 68 


Wind velocities in true values. 
_, On top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on 
April 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind gust 


at thesrate of 231 miles an hour, according to t# 
Bere at the weather observatory on the sum 
mit. { 


VELOCITY OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR) 4 


Max. | Direc- Max. | Direc- é 

Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year Month Veloc’y| tion Day Yea 

January........- 66 Ww 25 1928. HSM s Che eae wie 68 nw 23 191 

February........ 73 SW 21 1912 ||August..., 59. nw 12 190 

Marchi. ,'..4..... 70 nw 28 1919 ||September.,...... 70 nw 21 193: 

POEU Gr ities oss +, 65 nw 23 1912 ||/October..... 65 nw 10 192 
RAVES cee ase'a c's c's 69 nw 27 1914 !|November......°. 61 nw 1 1934 
Sigh iacts 67 -| nw 10 | 1933 I|December....... 69 nw 26 | 1914 
tf] 


Normally, highs that follow lows, bring clearing 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- 
settled weather. 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 
across the country from a westerly quarter, passing 
off to the northeast. The average speed of lows 


Fog Duration Averages 


ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs fre 
485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governi 
in Winter, lower in Summer. ET 
Winds about a low are deflected slightly towa 
the center and shift in a oaks fhe eh He dires 
tion; while, from highs, they diverge and shift in 
clockwise direction. % 


Source: United States Coast Guard ‘ 
The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at various U. S. Lighthouses. 


Station 


Moose Peak, Me........... 
Libby Islands, Me. 
Petit Manan, Me.. 
Point Reyes, Calif 
Whitehead, Me.. 


Hours. Station 


The greatest amount of fog recorded at any 
station was at Seguin, Me., where 2,734 hours oc- 
curred in 1907. This is equivalent to about 31 
per cent of the entire year of 8,760. t 

**Calumet Harbor, near Chicago, Il)., is closed 
part of each winter and the average shown was 
made on an eight month per year basis. In the 


1,412|*Swiftsure Bank, Was 
1,387|*Blunts Reef, Calif. . 
1,361|*San Francisco, Calif a 
1,329] Point Arena, Ca.if... j 

,326|*Pollock Rip, Mass.......... 


Hours Station 


year 1913 this station operated for a full twelt! 
month period and 2,269 hours of fog were reco 
amounting to about 26 per cent of the year, 4 
The highest record for any Pacific Coast § 
tion was 2,360 hours observed in 1934 at Poi 
Reyes, Calif. This represented 27 per cent of tii. 


year. | 
*Indicates Lightship, 


ee a 
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oy solar parallax, 8”.80. 
ee ee ee a wv ose ot 
(t—1900) ‘ ‘ 


Nutation constant, 


Annual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
Moon's mean distance.from the earth (centre to 
oo: 238,857 miles. 
* Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomi 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. . a, 
Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
Miles in 498.5800 seconds. 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
imox 365.2421988 days. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
‘or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
wocher as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
t at the same time: they are in ‘‘opposition’’ () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
One rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ 
(M1) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
oe proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 
These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


1. Aries. The Ram. 
Spring) 2 3 Taurus. The Bull. 
Signs. / 3 TI Gemini. The Twins. 


Summer 


= signs. 5. Q) Leo. The Lion. 


4. <3 Cancer. The Crab. 
The Virgin. 


6. IQ Virgo. 
Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically 


all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 
the ¢ the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 


Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
what is known as dynamic meteorology as Abso- 
ute Temperature, as determined by observation of 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and from 
thermo-dynamical considerations. 

+A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 


“The Beaufort wind scale is used by the Weather Bureau in its forecasts as follows: 


Astronomical—Constants; Signs, Symbols; Zodiac 
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Astronomical Constants 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time) . 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33,1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Kquatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.998 miles: 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 


(from peri- 


Sidereal or absolute revo- | of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981, 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
oO The Sun. g Mars. , fo Conjunction. 
€ The Moon. zy Jupiter. O ~—- Quadrature. 
ro) Mercury. h Saturn. f Opposition. 
2 Venus. Hi Uranus. Q Ascending Node. 
ee) The Earth. M4 aa U Descending Node. 
4 uto 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (Q) or ‘“‘descending’”’ (9) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “‘occultation’”’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon, 


The Zodiac 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


er 7. = Libra. The Balance, , 
ns it 8. If] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
eae. 9. f Sagittarius. The Archer. 


10. > Capricornus. The Goat. 
leone 11. t= Aquarius. The Water-Bearer 
ens. / 19 3< Pisces. The Fishes. 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of Leyden,’’ says C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at/ Washington, under 
date of June 27, 1933. 

Dr. Wander Johannes de Haas, founder of Ex- 
perimental Physics at the University of Leyden, 
announced in Feb., 1935, that he had reached a 
temperature of one five-thousandth of a degree 
(Kelvin) above Absolute Zero. 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


y _ Miles per) Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per 
ha D hoor __tion hour tion hour tion hour 
Bini ).2s0. than 1| Moderate....... 13 to 18| Strong.........- 25 to 38 | Whole gale..... 55 to 75 
aes 1 to 7| Fresh... 0-...-+19 to 24! Gale... ::- ‘1251 '39 to 54| Hurricane. .....Above 75 
Gentle ee 8 to 12 . 


Jone is the name applied to a system of 
‘winds circulating about a center of low barometric 
pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow 
Spiraliy inwards and the whole area travels at the 
€ of 20 miles or more an hour. The direction 
latitudes. is from east to west and 
northern latitydes from west to east. In a 
Jone the wind rotates around the center in a 
tion opposite the hands of a. clock. 
along a path seldom more 
a few."hundred yards in width and of 20 to 
“miles in length. The tornado is accompanied 
a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds 


Cyc 


a} tides which are 
| results. The wind is cyclonic in action, 


and violent electric discharges. 

A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied 
by low barometric pressures and winds, sometimes 
attaining a velocity of 100 miles an hour or more. 
The winds take the form of a circle or oval shaped 
area, sometimes as much ‘a miles in diameter. 
Hurricanes usually move ard the west or north- 
west in the Northern hemisphere at an average 
rate of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. en the 
center of the hurricane approaches 25 to 30 
degrees North latitude the direction of the mo- 
tion changes to northeast. The hurricane is 
often accompanied by rains of torrential propor- 
tions which combined with the terrific winds do 
the most damage. Hurricanes generate tremendous 
driven ashore with rela 

a 


the form of a monster whirlwind. 


190 Geologic Eras; Age of the 


So Geologie Eras 
Source: United States Geological Survey 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by -geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The 
igneous rocks have solidified from molten state. 
Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Those that have flowed 
‘out over the surface are known as effusive rocks, 
extrusive rocks, or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas 
but bombs, pumice, tuff, voleanic ash and other 
fragmental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

‘Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 
(eolian). 

The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 

Period and 


Earth; Races of Mankind se { 


particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone 
shale); of the remains or products of animals cq 
plants (certain limestones and coal); of the prods 
uct of chemical action or of evaporation (salt 
gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these materials 
A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits 1 
a layered structure known as bedding or stratitj 
fication. s / 

Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous ad 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical aq 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. 

The unaltered sedimentary rocks are common 
stratified, and it is from their order of successio 
and that of their contained fossils that the funda 
mental data’ of historical geology have 
deduced. 


(Primordial Life.) |Pre-Carabrian. 
1,335,000,000 yrs. 

The time figures are from ‘The age of theearth,” 
1931, Bulletin 80 (p. 49) of the National Research 
Council. They represent estimates by Prof. Charles 
Schuchert, based primarily on the thickness of 
sediment that accumulated during each of the 
divisions of geologic time. These estimates are 
‘adjusted to the most reliable data obtained from 
the radioactive minerals. New revisions of these 

bas ates by later data are being made each year. 
j e atomic disintegration of uranium and thor- 


The Races 


All mankind, according to Prof. A. C. Haddon 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
pet aon Americans of European origin are wavy 

aired. 

’ According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division of Phys- 
ical Anthropology, U. S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, three main human races are recognized 
today, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the yellow- 
‘brown; and 3, the blacks. 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the Nordics. 

’Yellow-Brown; The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. The last named race is now 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


s of Mankind 


Source: Various Authorities 


: Era and A 

Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 

, Quaternary. Recent. “Ace of man.” Animals and plants 
2,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 
(Recent Life.) : a : 
53,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” Possible first appear 
: aeretioy, psa es ore of meee Rise and development 0 
51,000,000 yrs. pueocene § est orders of plants. e “ 
Paleocene 
Cretaceous. Upper. 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. 

‘Mesozoic. Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
(intermediate 30,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap@ 
Life.) Lower. pearance of birds and mammals; and palm 

105,000,000 yrs. and hardwood trees. 
iM 77 Triassic. Upper. 
é 27,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
s Lower. % 
“Age of amphibians."” Dominance of tree 
Carboniferous. Permian. ferns and huge mosses. Primitive flower 
109,000,000 yrs. Pennsyivanian. ing plants and earlicst cone-bearing tre 
Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals 
Insects. q 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks) als 
39,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and lanG 
Lower. plants. ‘} 
Palold ite.) Siluri 8 
fe, urinn. hell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise 6: 
317,000,000 yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. | 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination on 
57,000,000 yrs. Middle, the buglike marine crustaceans known 4&8 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. A 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopeds and other sea shells 
92,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No Tee 
Lower. land animals. \ 
1 Sp bi First life that has left distinet record. 


Cri is: 

taceans, and algae, 2 
ium results in the production of lead—isoto of 
lead that have atomic weights slightly difterenti 
from that of ordinary lead and can be distinguished 
from it, and in the production of helium. i | 
The rates of disintegration have been measuredJ 
and it is known that in one year a gram off 
uranium will generate |0.000,000,000,125 gram of 
lead, and 0.000,000,000,019.6 gram of helium. Ons 
the basis of such evidence and chemical analy 
the length of time indicated by the oldest kno 

minerals is of the order of 1,500 million years. 


African Negroes. 
The late Prof. 


length. 


Earth temperatures—The average temperature 
(centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 
10 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 
average of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- 
Servers from Moscow who flew to the North Pole 
in airplanes and camped near there on a drifting 
ice+fioe in May, 1937, experienced days when the 
temperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 

At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
in January to minus 33.0 in July, with a -yearly 
@verage of minus 25.0. 

At the equator the average range is from 25.7 
oy to 26.6 in April, with a yearly average of 


The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
Square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of land. 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South) 6,800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar 
Regions, 6,205,000. 

»The latest estimates of the earth's area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
Square miles. > 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, dnd over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to 
South, and 3,300 miles from East to West. South 
America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 
900 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
miles from East to West. 

° United States—Cape 


of Continental 
ble, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 
81° 05’. The extreme south point of Texas is in 
latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 
The Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
latitude 49° 23’ 04.1” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.3”. 


_ The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
aed Maine, in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 


Cape Alava, Tieshingn, extends into the Pacific 
Ocean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 
From the south point of Texas due north to the 
forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. 
From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
‘the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
distances are computed to-mean sea level. 
_ The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
‘Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
mately 2,013 miles. : 
The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. - 
'. The geographic center of the United States is in 
Smith County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 
© 357 


Some facts on oceans—The last Ice Age, which 
pegan at least 30,000 years ago, is slowly disap- 
‘pearing, as the glaciers keep on melting; but in 
Antarctica enough ice remains to encase the entire 
-globe in a layer 120 feet thick. 

The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
41,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square 
miles, and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles. 
Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; 
Yellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andamin, 300,000: 
North, 220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltic, 160,000; 
Hudson Bay, 472,000. ; 

There are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square 

miles of islands in the seas. 
eas Ape ag depth of the 

12,450 feet. 

"The deepest place in the ocean yet found is off 
“the Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Group, 
where a sounding of 35,400 feet has been reported. 
The highest mountain, is Mount Everest, in India- 
‘China in the Himalayas, 29,141 feet. 

' fhis gives a range of about 64,541 feet or nearly 

4 miles between the bottom of the oceans and 
xe top of the land. 
_ The greatest di 


ocean below sea. level 


The Earth—Its Dimensions 


Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Depths 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and Other Official Agencies 


| enormous 
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checked by the Naval Hydrographic Office, in Lat. 
19 degree 35’00” North, Long. 68 degrees 2030” 
West, and Lat. 19 degree 3500” North and Long. 
68 degrees 0845” West. t 

_ rhe U. S. Coast and Geodetic Suryey has found 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the eastern tip 
of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the others in . 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 miles 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end where it 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and 
= to 30 miles farther out, the water is 6,000 feet 

eep. 

The British Admirality reports that Thompson 
and Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 
Atlantic. They had been on the charts since 1825. 

In 1933 several distinct submarine mountains 
were discovered off the coast of California by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, the highest of 
these being “‘San Juan Seamount,’’ which is 103 
miles southwest of Santa Barbara and rises 
10,188 feet from the ocean floor of 12,000 feet. 
From 1925 to 1939 a number of submarine moun- 
tains have been discovered in the Gulf of Alaska. 
The highest and largest of these were found 170 
miles southwest of Kodiak Island and rise 12,500 
feet from ocean floor depths of 13,800 feet. 

The Survey also has found and charted the sub- 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or 
submerged channel, extends along the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
North America, about 100 miles south and east of 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. 

At the outer portion, toward the submerged 
mouth, the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet 
in_ scarcely more than a mile, and is 1,600 feet 
below the surface of the water, while the ocean 
bed beside it is only 260 feet deep. 

Other interesting valleys were found by the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning. off Chesa- 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay where in depths of 1,500/fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
still continues eastward. 

Numerous submerged yalleys have been charted 
by the Coast and Geodetic:Survey off the coast of 
California where these features often are found 
close inshore and are of such magnitude as to rival 
scenic canyons found on land. 

These submarine canyons, variously called 
gorges, valleys, or ravines, some of them over two 
miles below the surface of the ocean, are still 
puzzles to science. Several explanations have been 
offered by geologists for the origin of these sub- 
marine canyons. One of the most obvious explana- 
tions is that the canyons were carved out by 
streams which ran across the continental shelves 
and down the slopes during some past geologic age 
when the continental shelves were exposed by a 
withdrawal of the sea. Another is that the can- 
yons were eroded by submarine currents caused . 
during glacial times and within the past million 
years when the colder water flowing from be- 
neath the glaciers was heavily laden by mud and 
silt, and consequently was more dense than the © 
ocean water. It therefore flowed beneath the 
warmer ocean water, and the resulting submarine 
torrents carved out the canyons by a process Simi- 
lar to stream erosion on land today. Others be- 
lieve that the canyons are the result of submarine 
currents arising from great tidal or seismic waves, 
sometimes known as tsunamis. Another hypothesis 
supposes the canyons to be due to submarine 
springs gushing forth from the water bearing strata 
of the continental shelf under tremendous pressure 
that may have existed when the present Coastal 
Plain beds were thousands of feet thick, as they 
may have been over the present Apalachian Moun- 
tains during Tertiary time. For those explana- 
tions involving the lowering of the sea level, or 
the changing of the elevation of the land with 
respect to the sea, numerous hypotheses have been 
proposed. One suggestion is that a sudden change 
in the shape of the hydrosphere depressed sea level 
in low latitudes, and raised it in high latitudes, 
which was followed by a re-shaping. of the litho- 
sphere, or solid globe as distinguished from its 
two envelopes of air (atmosphere) and water (hy- 
drosphere). Another suggestion assumes that dur- 
ing glacial times the Polar ice caps were of such 
thickness. and extent that the water of 
the sea, locked up in glaciers was sufficient to 
cause a great and world-wide lowering of the sea 
level. It is significant, however, that wherever 


192 


the canyons have been surveyed, their Beveioe 7) 
Taphic characteristics are plainly those resulting 
rom stream erosion. 

The canyons have tributary streams and resemble 
to a marked degree the forms commonly found in 
Tugged lands above the sea that have been dis- 
sected by rivers, such as are found in some of the 
western regions of the United States, where spec- 
tacular canyons like the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, have been cut. 

Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 


Dimensions of the Eart 


ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
_circumference, 24,860 miles. 


The length of one degree of longitude along the 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
Tepresents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 


Famous Waterfalls 
Source: Government and Exploration Records 


h; Waterfalls; Niagara 


tude are termed meridians. ae 
According to Keith Johnston, a degree of lati- 
tude measures 68.7 miles at the equator and in-! 
creases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. ’ 
The mass of the earth has been estimated at 
about six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not# 
including the atmosphere, whose weight has been 
estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. . 
The diameter of the earth at the equator is 
7,926.677 miles, and through the poles, 71,899 .988 
iles. 
“rhe difference between these two diameters iss 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth's flatten- 
ing at the poles is thus 1 part of 297, 
The -average elevations of the land above seg 
level is approximately 2,300 feet. 


Herval Cascades, Brazil....} 400|/Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal. ..-] 1,612)| Victoria, So. Rhodesia, S. A. 
Iguassu, Brazil-Argentina. .| 210)|Schaffhausen, Switzerland. . 100|| Virginia, Canada (N.W.T,).. 
Ililouette (Y osemite)...... 370)||Seven Falls, Colorado...... 266||Voringfos, Norway......... 5 
Kalambo, B, Africa........ 705) |Skjaeggedalstos, Norway....} 525||/Widows' Tears (Yosemite). .| 1,170 
Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana. .... 741||\Skykefos, Norway......... 650!|| Yellowstone (upper), Wyo.. 109 3 
King Hdw. VIII, Br. Guiana) 840)||Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho} 210!| Yellowstone (lower), Wyo...| 308 #} 
King Geo., Cape Prov.,S.A.| 450}|Sluiskin (Rainier Park)..... 300|| Yosemite (upper), Cal. . 1,300 


Kukenaam, Brit, Guiana... .| 2,000 


Snoqualmie, Washington.. .. 


Hégt. Hgt Hégt.. 
Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft Name and Location in Ft. 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite).....} 620||Maletsunyane, Basutoland .} 630}/Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap.| 350 
Cusinbisiaia, Brit. Guiana,.} 300||Maradalsfos, Norway. ....- 650:'|Staubbach, Switzerland....:| 980 

Comet (Rainier Park)......}] 200/|Marina, Brit. Guiana...... 500'\Stora Sjofallet, Sweden... .. 13 

Fairy (Rainier Park)....... 00||Minnehaha, Minnesota..... 50,|Sutherland, New Zealand. ..| 1,904 % 
Gastein, Austria (Upper)...| 207|/|Missouri, Montana........ 90 |Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia, .| 1,200 

Gastein, Austria (Lower)...| 280||Montmorency, Quebec..... 265||Tannforsen, Sweden......./ 1211 
Gavarnie, France.......... 1,385||Multnomah, Oregon.......| 8d()||Taughannock, New York... 215 
' Gersoppa, India.........-. 830||Murchison, Africa. ..-..... 120||Tequendama, Colombia....| 450 
' Grand, Labrador.......... 302||Narada, (Rainier Park). ...|/ 168/|Terni, Italy...,.........-- 650 

Granite (Rainier Park)..... 350||Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594) Tower (Yellowstone) Wyo..| 1322 
Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil...| 374||Niagara, New York-Ontario.| 167|/Trummelbach, Switzerland..| 950 
Handeckfall, Switzerland...| 240)|Passaic, New Jersey ....... 70'|Tugela, Natal............. 1,800 
Hando6l, Sweden........... 148||Paulo Affonso, Brazil....... 265||Twin, Idaho. ............. 180 
Harsprang, Sweden........ 246] |Pissevache, Switzerland,....| 215 || Vernal (Yosemite), Cal..... 317 
Henry's Fork, Idaho....... 96||Reichenbach, Switzerland...| 300)|Vettis, Norway............ | 

315 5 

35 5 
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Yosemite (lower), Cal... ._. 32) 


Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum total of two or more leaps of falls in their down= - 
The total drop of Tugela, for example, is 2,810 feet. all 
Zambezi in flodd is about two miles wide. The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 


ward course. 


to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. 
' The Grand Falls in Labrador, are in the course of the Hamilton river, which in 5 miles, drops # 
200 feet in a series of rapids and then, with a roar audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge of 302 feet. - 


In British Guiana, a tributary of the Karanang 


1,400 feet below, breaking forklike into two drops, 


less than 3,000 feet and this is a conservative estimat 
observed the falls from an airplane, when about 80 


| 


The brink of Niagara Falls is receding, or moving 
back, at the average rate of 245 feet a year. The 
great cataract, as the outlet of the four Western 
Great Lakes which constitute half of the fresh 
water of the world, has a volume of water almost 
unaffected by the seasons. The river below Grand 
Island is 242 miles wide, and descends 52 feet in 
the last mile. The chasm into which it drops is 
1,250 feet wide at the falls, 800 feet wide two miles 
Se down, and less than 300 feet at Whirlpool 

apids. 

Niagara at the lip of the precipice (including 
Goat Island) has a total width of about 5,300 feet. 


* Victoria (including Livingstone and Cataract Is- 


Iand), has a total width of about 5,700 feet. 
Iguassu (including the Island of St. Martin) has 
a width, estimated, of more than 10,000 feet. 

The Falls View (Honeymoon) footbridge across’ 
the gorge below the falls was torn away (Jan. 27, 
tye) by an ice jam. A new one is under construc- 

0 


ni. 
A mass of Table Rock, 160 feet in length and 


_ from 30 to 40 feet in width, fell off in July, 1818, 


with a ‘‘tremendous crash.’’ On December 9th, 1828, 
three immense portions broke from the Horseshoe 
Falls, causing a shock like an earthquake. Another 
large portion fell in the summer of 1829, and the 
noise was heard several miles. 

Undermining of the limestone shelf on its bed of 
soft shale, coupled with frost action in natural 
crevices tore away (Jan. 17, 1931) some. of the 
brink of the American Falls, The maximum depth, 
up-stream, of the break, was 65 feet and the 
width along the crest was about 300 feet. Geo- 
logically, this action has been going on for ages. 

A part of the limestone brink at the lip of. the 
Horseshoe Falls, 200 feet long and at least 25 feet 
thick, weighing over 25,000 tons, cracked off and 


Niagara Falls Is Moving Backwards 


Source: Historical and Geological Records 


River tumbles over a precipice to a ledge about 
down into the valley below. The entire fall is | 
e according to Dr. Paul A. Zahl, who, in May, 1938, | 
miles northeast of Mt. Roraima. 


tumbled down into the gorge (Aug. 13, 1934) with 1 
a deafening roar, That part of the brink had been 
dry for some time when the break came, owing to 
& lessened flow in the Niagara River. B 

Several hundred tons of rock tumbled from be 
neath Table Rock, at the extreme ti ; 
shoe Falls on the Canadian side (Dec. 4, 1934). 
There have been, frequently, slides of rock from | 
the sides of the gorge below the falls. There wa 
one (April 14, 1935) on the Canadian side near the #| 
whirlpool. The rest of Table Rock was blasted || 
away later in 1935, thus finally destroying what 
had been known for many years as Honeym 
Point.) The American crest of the falls was chang 
in appearance on Jan. 24, 1941, -when a piece 
rock a by 10 feet broke off 100 feet north of Luna 
Sland. 

Charles Blondin, whose real name was Jean 
Francois Gravelet, crossed Niagara Falls on a wire 
tightrope in 1855, in 1859, and 1860. Gilarma A. 
Farini (William Leonard Hunt) crossed on @ 
tightrope _in 1864. Harry Leslie (in private life 
William Edward Wright) crossed on a tightrope 
June 22, 1865 and Aug. 11, 1865. 

The feat was done by James E. Hardy of Toron’ 
on July 1 and on July 4, 1896. He balanced him-= 
self on chairs and did dancing steps on the way | 
over. * ; 

Anna Edson Taylor plunged over the Horseshi 
Falls in a barrel Oct. 24, 1901. oe 

Bobby Leach went over the Horseshoe Falls in 
a bigeat pay. a ales spdinedierd 

ean A. Laussier, of Springfield, Mass., on Jul 
4, 1928, went over the Horseshoe Falls ina 758-1 
rubber ball. 

Niagara Falls on the American Side is under t 
control of the Niagara Frontier State Park Com 
mission. 


= 
wf 


of the Horse- - 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Area and Population 


' Source: Areas are Government figures; population data are latest 
latest official estimates SS eee 


ra Area, Sq. M. Population Area, Sq. M. Population 
ae lect abl Sa 94,279 46,213,169 | Tristan da Cunha...... 12 165 
an D OM Seychelles Island. ..... 156 32,015 
(ex. Monmouthshire) —_ 50,328 37,354,917 | Mauritius Island... _. 720 419,059 
males Dependencies f 
(Ine. Monmouthshire) 8.012 S503 014 | eats toe erice 4s 12,144 
Scotland. . 30,405 4'842’089 | NORTH AMERICA.... 3,847, 11,312,240 
Northern Irelan 5,238 1,379,745 | Candda. 2). icias 11,012,724 
Isle of Man. 221 9,308 |!» Albertacsy, .o. 0s.2 .' 22 "772,782 
Channel Islands’. |: 75 93/205| British Columbia 761,000 
UROPE (Other).. 27,261 3,254,921 | Manitoba...... 700,139 
Treland-Hire 27,137 2,965,854| New Brame ick 408,219 
Babraltar.,4.......... 2 20,399 | Nova Scotia. 512,846 
BES see... wes us.t 122 268,668; W“Vntario...... 3,690,000 
Meee. 0s.. 00). . { L951,348 358,786,193 92, 
eae erer 1,808,679 352,837,778 3,140,000 
Geecemeee. tube aiey ee 
ative States, etc. 333 5 . 
Aden (Prot. and Perim) 112,000 48/338 1,309,682 9,723 
400 12,000 | Newfoundland 42,734 294,800 
* ae oe LabTaaons <. lites. os oe 110,000 4,716 
, 2. 
25'332 5.312.548 | CENTRAL AMERICA 3 
115 79,000 British Honduras...... 8,598 58,759 
51,172 5,494,264 | WEST INDIES, etc... ... 12,835 2,332,92: 
Straits Settlements. ||. 1,356 1,406,120 ; er 19 31, i 
Feder. Malay States... 27,540 2,169,313 4,404 68, 
Other Malay States.. 22,276 1,918,831 166 195,548 
ritish North Borneo. . 29,500 270,223 4,450 1,173,645 
ue ee 2,226 30,135 re 5,3 
ae 50,000 490,585 a oe 
dong Kong and Ter.... 391 1,050,256 821 259,742 
lalestine (M.)......... 10,429 1,529,559 al tie TEs arg ye Ue ee 1,862 473455 
F Union o en etc ede etter PR OAR yn 50 shies Sus! die. a= ee 116 25,358 
nion of Sout rica 2 979,000 
“Cape of Good Hope... 277/169 PEER Tf ile Beteler-waines abe puedes pe 3 345,145 
a ae 35,284 2'018,000 British Guiana........ 89,480 341,237 
Orange Free State. 49°647 790,800 | Falkland Islands and 
Transvaal.......... 110,450 3,535,100 South Georgia....... 5,618 3,908 
fw. Africa (M.)....... 317,725 314,194 | AUSTRALASIA........ 3,263,196 9,706,116 
fitish South Africa... 734,074 3,895,006 Agwatxralies ijaas ois .. 2,974,581 6,997,326 
Basutoland........... 11,716 660,650 New South Wales ,432 2,770,348 
‘Bechuanaland Prot.... 275,000 265,756 Victoria......... . 884 1,887,278 
orthern Rhodesia.... 290,320 1,376,325 zs -Queensland......... 670,500 1,015,927 
uthern Rhodesia..... 150,333 1,435,560 South Australia..... 380,070 597,045 
Swaziland............ 6,705 156,715 a oe lay ks a eere yt 
itish East Africa..... 716,315 14,241,502 ASMAMIA. «1. - 2 =< 20 22 ra , 
Kenya Col. and Prot 224,960 3,500,352 pues y Der tOre a ulieenae 6,973 
Uganda Protectorate 93/981 3,790,689 ederal Territory... 0 12,263 
Tanganyika (M.) « 5,270,484 | Papua, Territory of.... 90,540 337,000 
WNyasaland............ f 1,679,977 | New Guinea (M.)...... 666,000 
anzibar Protectorate.. 1,020 235,428 | New Zealand....... 7 1,640,901 
344,700 Western Samoa ( 61,429 
27,570,191 Nauru (M.)...... Da 3,460 
‘ OGEANIAS».\5525sc au ; 430,244 
3, Bas. 637 | Fiji Colony... ... 3 ‘ 215,030 
391473 Tonga Island Prot 34,130 
1 768. 480 Gilbert and Ellice Isi'ds 180 32,838 
Brit. Solomon Isl. Prot. 375,000 93,415 
1 199,520 | New Hebrides. 5,700 54531 
nglo-Egypt. Soudan. . 6,342,477 Other Pacific Islands... © | 60 "300 
cension Island....... 34 154 Hes Bees eT eS 
t. Helena..... pe wh shina 47 4,622 | BRITISH EMPIRE. . 13,642,218 504,683,246 
eo British Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Co-dominions, 
. POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 
oes ~ England eho Pah lar Total for United Kingdom 
cotlan relan _ ee 
Males Females Total ~ 
[ane a LS BE NSS ee ow Seis eet 
1,608,420 | ..... A hee Mae COO ees MOR rior. WE eh 
2,091,521 6,801,827 10 174,868 10,718, 716 20, $93,584 
2,620,184 8,196,597 13,060,497 13,670,432 26,730,929 
3,062,294 5,798,967 14,063,477 ' 14;8 ‘008 28,927,485 
3,360,018 5,412,377 15,301,830 16,182,831 31,484,661 
3,735,573 5,174,836 16,972,654 17,912,194 34,884,848 
Ses | ise | aeeesase | aaah | aaaatat 
« 4;760,904 1390,219 | 21:946,495 | 23/275,120 | 45,221,615 
4,882,288 No census. | *20,430,623 *22,336,907 *42,767,530 


7,885,2 ¢ 
39,947,031 4,842,544 4,229,124 *21,464,711 *23/325,774 *44,790,485 


‘The 1921 and 1931 figures for males and females and total (last three columns), exclude Ireland. 
7 the census, 1936, Ireland-Hire has 2,965,854 population, 1,518,807 males and i ,447,047 females. 
rt) ap Ireland (census of 1937) has 1, 279,745—623, 308 males, and 656,437 females. Total for Ireland, 


x 
= 
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, Government of Great Britain 


The British Empire covers about one-fourth 
(13,499,557 square miles) of the world’s habitable 
land surface. Its population in the aggregate, 
according to the latest census and official estimates, 
{s some 15 millions more than one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the world—a total of 504,683,246. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 

census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of 
London (registration and administrative district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. The 
estimated population (1937) of-Greater London is 
8,655,000. 
+ The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘“‘by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.’’ He was born (Dec. 
14, 1895), son of the late King George V., who died 
(Jan. 20, 1936) and Queen Mary, daughter of the 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. He succeeded to the throne on 
the abdication of his brother, Edward VIII. (Dec. 
10, 1936). 

The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two 
children: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born 
Apr. 21, 1926), heir-apparent, and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose (born Aug. 21, 1930). 

The children of the late King George V. besides 
the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince Edward 
Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created Duke 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 1894), 
married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3, 1937); 
H. R. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
son of the Earl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and 
who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father (Oct. 6, 1929)—issue, George Henry Hubert, 
Viscount Lascelles (born Feb. 7, 1923), and the Hon. 
Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince 
Henry (born March 31, 1900), created Duke of 
Gloucester (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 
Lady Alice Montagu-Douglass-Scott, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry; H, R. H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, 1934), married (Nov. 
29, 1934) Princess Marina, daughter of Prince and 
Princess Nicholas of Gréece (issue, Prince Edward, 


/ born Oct. 9, 1935). 


Parliament is the legislative governing body 


for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The! subject to no more compulsion whatever.” 


_ The Government (Oct., 1941) follows: 
Position 


Minister of Supply 


y 
Lord President of the Council..................... 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs............ 


Minister. without Portfolio........................- 


WAR CABINET 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defense......... 


Foreign Countries—Government of Great Britain 


House of Lords is made up of the peers of ~ 
United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, © 
Archbisheps, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Ea: 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 
Irish peers elected for life; and 16 Scottish: pe 
elected for the duration of Parliament. The i 
membership of the House of Lords consists of abé 
740 members but the voting strength is about 7 
The House of Commons numbers 615 memb 
elected by direct ballot. Of this House, Engle 
has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scotland, 74; 48 
Northern Ireland, 13: Clergymen of the Churchi 
England, ministers of the Church of Scotland g 
Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified fm 
sitting as members, also certain Governm 
officers, Sheriffs, and Government contracta 
Women have had the right to vote since 1918. 
The popular vote in the last two general 
tions, and the seats won, were as follows: 


Oct:, 1931 Nov., 1935; 
Pop. Pop. 
Government Vote Seats Vote: Sex 
Conservative. ...11,907,875 471 10,488,626 3: 
Nat. Labor..... 342,480 13 339,811 
Liberal Nat'l... 809,102 35 866,624 
National ....... 90,000 3 97,271 
Motals. 2 are 13,149,457 522 11,792,332 4 
Opposition 
a . 6,648,023 52 8,325,260 1 
Ind. Labor...... 100,000 3 39,517 
Liberal (Samuel) 1,405,102 33 1,377,962 
Ind. Lib. (LI.G.) 106,106 65,150 
Communist..... 75, 0 27,117 
Independent .... 100,000 3 274,499 
Total..... --- 8,434,231 95 10,209,505 1 


The Statute of Westminster passed by the Ha 
of Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave formal ratifié 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferer 
(1926 and 1930), which were participated in by 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North 
Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Domin 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of So« 
Africa, the Irish Free State and the Dominion 
Newfoundland. 

The Conference (1926) defined the Dominions 
“autonomous Communities within the British Fi 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
another in any aspect of their domestic or fore 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance: 
the Crown, and freely associated as members 
the British Commonwealth of Nations... . B 
self-governing member of the Empire is master 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it 


Name 


SEE ESTES Se cls wa eat deo atin oe eae Anthony E 
sah A eee slesCichs| sinve Selsiies Srl ae terepe ne Arthur Greenw# 
Sielels Cuetec ¥ oh arwiennsa a sain ate reie nies ie Gere Sir Kingsley W' 
Sean seey bak Man aot ae ce owe ay Ernest Be 


The following are heads of Government departments, but are not members of the Cabinet altho 
, 


in peace time they would be in the Cabinet. 


MINISTERS | 
Position Name Position Name 
qauiralty. ee cess tect a5 F A. V. Sierencet Hart eee 
griculture an BROMEH Lan heehee R. S. Hudson orney-General..,....... ir D ert 
cocaine Sir Archibald Sinclair | , Solicitor-General........-. Orsi Wiline wed 
Aireraft Prod., Lt, Col. John T. C. Moore-Brabazon Ne een mpeg ewes »: +: Viscount Simi 
Burma. 262.26. .esscesssss++.- Leopold Amery Post Gites gas AO ats Sir Walter Womerti 
A Giniok eae AAP AG une, nce Moyne | Scotland...... ese a, ae Tho ord ty 
vio urne, M.P.| War Transport bey mas Johns 
Duchy of Lancaster,..Rt. Hon, Alfred Duff Cooper| Trade............0/0/°00"% Siraeas Lord Leatis 
Pato NVRILSPO ss cade lob seas She Hugh Dalton | ‘War... se. ue. Wee tye, Capt PaLEW abe Du 
ducation......... ichard Austin Butler | Works and Building... ts aSir Pa 
Mente iH ‘Lord Woolton | Parliamentary Sec’y to Shipping, Col. J.J. Liewd 
Healthy iiy and Home Seeariig eect, Brown | Parliamentary Sec’y to Aircraft Soa | 
some and Home Security gg eng tel Farliamenary Sec’y to Production, Fred’k Mon 
> Te ES GS SP nt 0 WC RTC ts 4 ft) a ene ] 
Information cng een +++.......Brenden Bracken : Sobetor: Grates for Scotland... pes 2S ff u 


The executive government is vested nominal 
the Crown, but in actual practice in a Scares 
of Ministers, known as the Cabinet. The existence 
of the Cabinet is dependent on the support of the 
majority in the House of Commons. The Prime 


Minister, who is also First Lord of E 
receives a salary of £10,000 a year. me colleagy 
are appointed on his recommendations and he » 


penses the major 5 1 
brown jor portion of the patronage of fi 


pees DPS 


Bae FW 
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at BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 
Y ear | Revenues | Expendit’s {j Year | Revenues |Expendit’s|) Year | Revenues Expendit’s 
- | | 
End’g End’ 
£. £. Mar31 z. £. Mar31 £. £. 
198,242,897) 197,492,969|}1924. .| 837,169,284] 788,840,211||1934.. 809,379,149} 778,231,289 
226,694.080) 560,473,533) |1925. .| 799. 435,595] 795.776,711||1935.. 804,629,050] 797,067,170 
336,766,825) 1,559, 158,377||1926. .| 812,061,658) 826,099.778||1936.. 844,775,143) 841,834,441 
573,427,582|2,198,112,710||/1927. .| 805,701,233] 842/395.027||1937.. 896,596,194) 902,193,385 
707,234,565) 2,696,221,405}/1928. .| 842/824,465| 8381563,341|/1938. - 872,580,000} 938,046,000 
889,020,825) 2,579, 301,188) /1929. . | $26.434’988) 818,040,523||1939_ 927.285,000} 1,024,804.000 
1,339,571,381) 1,665,772,928! |1930. . | 814.970.280| 829.493,543//1940 1,025,192,000} 1,032,217,000 
1.425.984,666) 1,195,427,877/|1931.. | $57.760.934] 881.036.905 |/1941 1, 408,867,000) 3,484,288,000 
1,124,879.873) 1,079,186,627/|1932.. | 851.482.281/ 851,117,944//1942. _ |*1,636,000,000| *4,206,957,000 
934,012,452} 812.496.604)|1933. . | &27.031.184] 859.310.17 


£. 
j 706,154,110! 


March 31 £. 


{) March 31 
«+ «| 7,623,097,128 


Pulgis* = 1921... 

Berit’ a's « 1,161,951,702}}1922...... 7,720,532,214| 
. }2,189,838,245|/1923..... . .|7,812,562,525 

ate wks 4,063,644.981/|1924......|7.707.537,545 

assy 5.921.095.819)/1925 ..... .|7,665,880,405 

ite &2 7,481,050,442//1926... .. .|7,633,722,152 

ee 7,875,641,961}11927.... ..|7,652,687,904 


. | 


£. |March 31 £. 
11928 7,714,084,295]/1935..... 7,800,565,000 
- |7,716,024,0471|1936.... . 7,796,056,000 
1930. - |7,469.060.000]| 1937 7,797,229, 
1931. -|7,413,278.000]|1938. . . 8,026,127,000 
fe 433 1939). oo 1 


- |7,433.942,880 
- |7.644.952,000}/1940.... i 9,000 
7.822.330,000 [11941 


11,394'566,000 


1934.. 


BRITISH PRIME MINIS 


TERS FOR 100 YEARS 


unt Melbourne......... 1835)William Ewart Gladstone. ....1868)Herbert Henry Asquith... ....1908 
obert Pee! seeeeees--1841)Earl of Beaconsfield.......... 874|H. H. Asquith (Coalition)... .1915 

ord John Russell........... 1846/| Mr. Gladstone. ............. 1880|David Lloyd George.........1916 
ALA ICEDY 65 05's <tr aes 1852 eae of Salisbury....... .1885|Andrew Bonar Law,.........1922 

1 of Aberdeen. .... gr Keck Tm 1852|Mr. Gladstone. .............1886;Staniey Baldwin............. 923 
discount Palmerston......... 1855) Marquis of Salisbury.........1886|J. Ramsay MacDonald...,...1924 
Marlot Derby.........'.ss05.% 1858] Mr. Gladstone....:......... 1892|Stanley Baldwin............. 1924 
Viscount Palmerston.........1859|Earl of Rosebery. ........... 1894|J. Ramsay MacDonald .......1929 
Marl Russell........... .-.-..1865| Marquis of Salisbury......... 1895/Stanley Baldwin............ 1935 
ME CIOEDY:, 6 oy 24 vod sade s 1866)Arthur James Balfour... .....1902|Neville Chamberlain....... 1937 
Bepjamin Disraeli...........- 1868|Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. .1905]Winston Churchill.......... 1940 


‘Bel 

Imperial Conference (1930) adopted the 
Beet of tts committee which had been studying 
he methods of sweeping away all possible limita- 
on on Dominion freedom and drafted the Statute 
of Westminster. This declares that no act of the 
tish Parliament thereafter passed shall extend 
a Dominion unless the Dominion itself has 
ted and consented to the enactment; it re- 


The United 


ques 


Ca London—Area, 94,279 squ : 
ee einited Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North At- 
lantic Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 
mi the east and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the south. The Straits of 
Dover, 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 
northern end of Scotland lies due west from the 
t end of Norway. 
ee imate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
ite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
Rnperature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
is abundant, averaging 35 inches annually, but is 
seldom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
tation covers longer periods, and fogs often prevail 
m many parts, ‘‘London Fog,’’ holding much soot 
‘suspension, being particularly dense at times. 
: e coastline is tortuous, giving very many har- 
40 ‘s for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
ft may go. 

leap See, ets of varied natural fertility. It is more 
erile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
‘ow that the Scotch have attained a relatively 
hh per acre production by intensive cultivation. 
t centuries of tillage have rendered necessary 
e elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 
The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 
th the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
“vegetation ,of all sorts, The Isles were naturally 
ed with forests, which have been largely cut 
' to accommodate so large~a population on so 
an area with an average of 504.7 to the 
u mile. 
T United Kingdom is a fascinating country, 
th Sits varied topography; its hills and valleys, 
oors and heaths; 
rysides; narrow winding s 
parkways; quaint fis. 


peals so far as it concerned them the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act (1865) which made void any - 
legislation by a Dominion Parliament which con- 
flicted with an act of the British Parliament; and 
it declares that a Dominion Parliament has full 
power to make laws with extra-territorial effect— 


that is, to control, as do independent states, the - 


acts of their nationals beyond Dominion territory. 


Kingdom 


are miles—Population (1931 and 1939 for Northern Ireland), 46,213,169 


back against steep cliffs. Its history may be read 
in ancient castles, towers, battle sites and monu- 
ments. Traces of every important period in its life 
may still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 
the country. 

London, for years the chief metropolis of the 
world, retains its ancient atmosphere—its his- 
toric Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
built by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
century, where noted figures in English history 
were tortured and put to death. In London, also, 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, “the 
parish church of the British Empire’’; and West- 
minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons who have made the grade in English his- 
tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest example in England of Tudor Gothic and 
contains the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots, The 
House of Lords—in which may be seen the double 
royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher 
than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land- 
marks have been damaged by German bombings 
during the war. 

Although Buckingham Palace is now the town 
residence of the King, it is at St. James’s Palace 
(built by Henry VIII) that a new King is pro- 
claimed and foreign ambassadors are still ‘‘ac- 
credited’’ to the ‘‘Court at Saint James.’’ 

the center. of London are five parks—St. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 


-dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
‘other; here the weuie ee nee toe eases 

ies and quiet }.all London comes out to take the air, to e € 
id SES ha pe ae the children or the dogs or to listen to the 
hing villages leaning | band. In Regent's Park there is an open-air thea- 
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ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. . ee 

There are more traditional ceremonies alive in 
peace time London than in any other city in the 
world: and clothes of every period- from the 
fifteenth century to the present day are worn as 
regular costume. ts 

The “Yeomen of the Guard’ at the Tower of 
London are in Tudor dress; the band of the Life 
Guards -wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
Jearned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 
wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, 
while “learned counsel’? who plead before them 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers 
are only one of many examples of jthe nineteenth 
century. r i 

The best-known’ ceremony is that of ‘‘Changing 
‘the Guard,’’ which occurs daily in the courtyard of 
Buckingham Palace at 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. when 
the King is in residence and the Royal Standard 
flies over Buckingham Palace. When the King is 
not in residence the ceremony is held at St. 
James's Palace. p 

A famous military ceremony known as ‘“Trooping 
the Color’’ is performed on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
which, though it takes place 30 miles out of the 
Gapital, is definitely an event of the, London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in the beginning of November, when the King 
rides in his gilded state coach preceded by an 
escort of Life Guards along streets lined with 
guardsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of pageantry. 

Throughout the year (war excepted) there is al- 
ways some variety of sport to watch—international 
jawn tennis at Wimbledon, cricket at Lord’s and 
the Oval; Rugby football at Twickenham and other 
club grounds; Association football at half a dozen 
grounds, of which Arsenal (in North London) is 
the best known. There is motor racing at Brook- 
lands. -There are horse races at Many courses 
within easy reach of London, of which Epsom, 
Ascot, Sandown Park, Kempton Park and Alexan- 
dra Park are the best known. Every Thames-side 
town has its regatta, and there is the gay interna- 
tional regatta at Henley, some 30 miles from 
London, in June. The annual boat race between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which is 
rowed between Putney and Mortlake in early 
spring, draws perhaps a bigger crowd than any 
event in the London calendar. 

Despite the lack of plan London is a city of 
great beauty, not only for its parks, river and 
monuments but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic building 
material. This stone where beaten by the weather 
turns almost as white as marble, while on_the 
other surfaces its coat is black with. smoke. Thus 
London is a city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an_afternoon in spring. 

The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’ is 
about. 80 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
industrial Midlands. Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
land’s ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automobile, the 
jewelry and the Chamberlain family come from. 
The city library boasts the biggest Shakespearean 
collection in the world. At Stratford-on-Avon one 
can still see the house where Shakespeare was 
born, the house to which he retired, his burial 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT 


place in the parish church, and innumerable othed 
records and relics of his life. The Shakespear 

Memorial Theater, built by funds subscribed from 
Britain and the United States, is an interestin 

example of modern architecture. Only a few miles 
from Stratford is Leamington Spa, which rose 0 

the fame of its saline springs to become one of th 

best-known and most attractive spas in thp 
country. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived here; Georgg 
Eliot- laid the scenes of all her novels in thn 
neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home aq 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. 

Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, whery 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, faz 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe 
dral, and as the See of the Church of England’! 
spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Thi 
stone steps leading to the shrine have grooves iz 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upo 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited the chures 
since long before the time of Chaucer, whos 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces ¢ 
literature. 

The lakes and highlands of Scotland dre notex 
for their beauty and have been made the subjec 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, is a 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide class5) 
squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contestinég 
with one another in a sort of confusion. Points ¢ 
interest to the tourist include Edinburgh cast: 
overlooking the city; the house where John Knox 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings anid 
queens lived out their ill-fated lives, and Prince 
Street. Not far from Edinburgh are Loch Lomon 
and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, magd 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. : 

The border country is a loose term describing th 
greater part of 100 miles which separates Edir 
burgh from the English border line. It is a lama 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hills, , 
land of shepherds with huge flocks. The border hs 
had the stormiest history in all Britain, expressé 
today in the terms of castles. The abbeys of Me# 
rose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh are roofless ai 
ruined because of battles long ago. Here the Eng’ 
and Scots fought their battles, the great Bordell 
clans fought both sides and filled their stables arm 
barns with their neighbors’ cattle and horses. The 
is the country of Sir Walter Scott, a ‘“‘Borderew 
himself, whose house in Abbotsford still stands g 
who is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. i 

On the _east coast of Scotland about half-ws 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated ti) 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 

The Protestant Episcopal is the Establishal 
Church of England, of which the King is tl 
supreme governor, possessing the right to nomina, 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. The 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), - 
bishops and 39 suffragan bishops. Bs 

A recent summary of the active membership « 


certain churches in England, Wale ‘ 
Islands and the Isle of Man showed: Chale 

ADR ANS ey jae «ie oe estat esa ee 2,294.0 

Methodists 56. Ayrade iit atc ey een 1,262,548 
Gonererationelists, 2. '554.. dec «wr dst iene 494/15 
Baptists. c.ot euacn on oer ee ne ee 383.310 
Calvinistic Methodists ......7227) 5232/22) 1a¢7'99 
Presbyterians 00s). <i: ick Semone eer etenenaas 8.7% 
Quakers’! org WOE Ae gee Wee eee 2190 

Ghristian Scientists... 15 svatlee AaOGE 2.1800 


Wesleyan Reform Union 
Independent Methodists 
MOraviane ian . sce wa lelad 

Roman Catholics ........... 


*For England and Wales. 
BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 


Popula- Popula- 
Cities tion Cities tion Cities 
London (Greater)..... 8,202,818 ||Portsmouth.......... 252,421 |/Oldham........ 
City and Adminis- Leieesterin cob Son sacs 239,169 ||/Middlesborough 
trative County of Croydon, <li. Se «leone 233,032 ||Wolverhampton 
Hondon...... + 4,470,814 [ge bs oR Sars ane 223,589 ||Walthamstow. 

UIBBYOW se sn ee Te PROBS ALY. || Raltord | ooo oe cole e me 223,442 ||Tlford... 
Birmingham..........] 1,002,603 |/Plymouth.... 
Liverpool. .......... .| 855,688 ||Sunderland... 
Manchester........ -.-| 766,278 .||/Willesden............ 
Sheffield. ..........41 511.742 ||/Bolton,......... 
MGCRUS sb ic eee vias 482,809 ||Southampton... . 
Edinburgh......... 438,998 ||}Dundee...... 
Belfast (1926)........ 425,156 ||/Aberdeen..... 
Bristol. ....... ats Wiae\ai/as 7,0 Coventry..... 
Dublin (1926)........] 316.471 ||Swansea... 

Do. ce ye ee eees seve} 311,366 ||Tottenham. 
Bradford.............] 298.041 ||/Birkenhead. 
West Ham,....... oD 94,278 |\\Brighton 
Neweastle-on-Tyne....| 283,156 ||East Ham 
Stoke-on-Trent....... 76,639 ||Derby.... 142,406 alsall...... 
Nottingham.....:./.:| 268/801 {{Rhondda. . 141,344 ||Blackpool. 7/2222...) 


The Established Church of Scotland is Presby- 
eTian with 1,285,011 members as compared with 
61,547 Episcopalians arid 614,021 Roman Catholics. 

There are about 300,000 Jews in the United 
Kingdom with approximately 300 synagogues. 

The total number of emigrants of British origin 
© Places other than Europe from (1853-1938) was 
16,710,072. 

The’ net excess of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland over immigrants 
1930) was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831. Emigration 
or Zour years to non-European countries was: 


1935 1936 1937 1938 

mnited States ........... 1,261 1,638 2,423 1,992 
AE So 2. So wens Be 1,707 2,281 2,850 3,367 
Australia ty edseeeesg 03147 4,096 4,122 5,427 
iNew Zealand..... 1,206 1,462 1,981 2,425 
South Africa............4,136 6,015 5,577 2.425 
Indian and Ceylon 4,873 6,160 5,632 5,540 


. England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and 
he Channel Islands have a total land area of 
6,343,000 agricultural acres, divided (1939) as 


follows: Grazing Pasture Arable 

England ........... 3,794,000 13,550,000 8,397,000 
Wales .... 1,812,000 2,159,000 538,000 
Scotland . ...10,465,000 1,623,000 2,935,000 
Isle of Man .... 41,000 23,000 53,000 


The aggregate number of holdings in Great 
Britain (1939) is: From 1 to 5 Acres, 77,773; from 5 
0 50 acres, 193,977; from 50 to 300 acres, 149,969: 
more than 300 acres, 14,235. 

_The principal agricultural products are wheat, 
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barley, oats, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, swedes, 
Mangold and hay. 

Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the 
breadstuffs and fruits she consumes; one half of the 
Meat, eggs and dairy products, and one third of 
the fish and, yegetables. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $900,000,000 in value. The yearly pro- 
duction of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore is 
valued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 each.. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are—gravel and sand; clay and shale; slate; 
Sandstone; salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gyp- 
sum; oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and 
silica rock; Potters’ clay; moulding and Pig-bed 
sand; barytes and witherite; and dolomite. 

Great Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- 
turing, mining and trade. The key industries with, 
their approximate annual peace time output in 
American dollars are—food, drink and tobacco, 
$3,163,815,000; engineering, shipbuilding and vehi- 
cles, $2,366,195,000; textiles, $2,220,000,000: public 
utilities, $1,700,000,000; iron and steel, $1,400,000,000; 
chemicals, $950,000,000; building and contracting, 
$935,000,000; paper and printing, $900,000,000; 
clothing, $860,000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520,- 
000,000; clay and building materials, $425,000,000; 
timber, $340,000,000; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, 
woollen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and vehicles (including locomotives. and 
shipping) are the key industries supplying the bulk 
of the exports. ‘ 


TONNAGE AT BRITISH HOME PORTS 


Fe The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with 
Cargoes at the ports of the United Kingdom during recent years was: 


Entered With Cargoes 


Year 


Cleared With Cargoes 


British Foreign Total British Foreign Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
a BERS 28,928,893 14,131,890 | 43,060,783 32,515,814 23,452,755 | 55,968,659 
NS rely. aw x's £)- 22,861,738 10,862,166 33,723,904 20,380,530 19,148,832 9,529,362 
TOI6...,. 20,217,334 9,842,214 | 30,059,548 17,751,953 17,843,941 | 35,595,894 
A a 18,795,045 4,433,501 23,228,546 16,926,662 9,149,162 26,075,824 
See 19,819,519 »414,145 23,233,664 14,965,692 7,771,639 22,737,331 
RE ee 22,064,8 7,491,078 29,555,952 21,962,895 12,599,212 34,562,107 
Ne CS aes 25,506,999 10,986,320 36,493,319 23,532,459 13,193,076 36,725,535 
BEEP RE ahs 005% » 34,597,114 17,524,710 | 52,128,700 37,148,012 20,878,931 58,028,317 
eas 788,0) 22,928,000 63,716,000 42,619,000 23,234,000 65,853,000 
lee 38,195,000 22,080,000 60,275,000 38,165,000 20,175,000 | 58,340,000 
. 2 ee ,521, 20,549,000 56,070,000 34,850,000 20,591,000 »441,000 
ae 35,363,892 25,064,297 60,428,109 | 33,856,000 21,796,000 | 55,653,000 
- eee 36,127,000 | 26,542,000 62,669,000 | 33,798,662 | 22,290,908 56,089,570 
1935 Sa ee 36,111,000 | 27,581,000 63,629,000 | 34,302,032 23 091,865 57,321,896 
A i ,055,000 | 29,360,000 67,415,000 | 34,302,000 22,516.000 56,818,000 
a Oe ied 39,289,090 | 31,130,000 70,420,000 | 35,893,000 | 25,407,000 | 61,390,000 
ae 38,909,000 | 29,463,000 68,372,000 | 34,511,000 | 24,370,000 | 58,881,000 
: net tonnage of entrances at ports of {| oré and scrap; rubber. 

the United Einedam: with cargoes (1938) was The chief domestic oor are—cotton yarns, 


68,372,392; clearances were 58,879,331. 

fhe merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, 
1939, was composed of 6,722 steam and motor ships 
of 17,891,134 gross tonnage, and 289 sailing vessels 
pf 93,024 gross tonnage; total, 7,009 vessels of 17,- 

984,158 tonage. } 
United States ships with cargoes entering British 
ts totaled 3,118,798 tons in 1938, 3,302,661 (1937), 
,085,763 (1936), 3,004,000 (1935), 2,549,000 (1934). 
Great Britain’s principal peace time imports in 
order of their monetary value are—food and 
rink; wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures; wool and woollen rags; raw cotton 
cotton waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and 
skins; machinery; iron and steel manufactures; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and 
cardboard; chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron 


DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE, 1938 


Exp. Country 
Foreign— 


fa, Ceylon.....| 7.43 


West Indies, étc... Finland t 


fot. Brit. (incl. 
those not eet 


40.39 | 49,87 


ays extend for 179.630 miles. 


“There are four railway systems in the United | 
ec. with a total mileage of 20,080. Public 


United States... . 
Argentina....... 
Germany...: 5... 


Soviet Russia... | 
bo} 


manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
and steel manufactures; vehicles including ships 
and aircraft; coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass; 
cutlery, hardware, implements; wool and woollen 
rags. 

The most important colonial re-exports (that is, 
materials imported from the colonies and dominions 
and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
order of their monetary value—wool and woollen 
rags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides 
and skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, worsted yarns 
and manufactures. 


Imp. ; Exp. Country Imp. | Exp. 
eseceae ig a eo 
; Foreign— / % 
Ueuyet oaks gave ee 1.05 | 0.44 
.| 4.18 4,11 \Poland;¢: 3,2. 2 1.04 1.14 
-| 3.28 4.36 ||BalticStates......| 1.06 1.01 
«| 4.11 3:35 ||\China, 2c i202 Fleece te are 0.86 
si -5T S221 GAY Ss stgeh ores 0.79 1.21 
j- $3.19 2.79 ||Switzerland....... .80 0.74 
i eet aay Pate E. Indies... pee oan 
-0 A ain. 7.7. aie ce eae i a 
«| 2.09 1.17 ||Rumania......... 0.42 0.29 
eee 4 1.37 
: eh a eee Forciase nel, 
. those not enu- 
l 1.10 meratcd) ....,. 59.61 | 50.13 


The Government leased (1941) the country’s rail- 
roads for a fixed annual rental of £43,000,000 to 
avoid any increase in rail and freight charges. The 
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agreement operates from Jan. 1, 1941, retroactively, 
for the duration of the war and for at least one 
year thereafter. Cae, : 

The telephone service is a part of the postal 
system. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
(1940) was 3,338,929. London in its exchange area 
had 1,155,093 telephones. ies 

British ‘civilian aircraft flew 5,000,000 miles and 
carried nearly 30,000,000 airmail letters in 1940. - 

Social welfare legislation 1s well advanced in 
Great Britain. The National Health Insurance Acts 
(1936-38), the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
(1935-36), the Old Age Pensions Act (1936) and 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act (1936-37) make provision for com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment; and for pensions for widows, orphans and 
the aged. $ 

The minimum age of entry into unemployment 
insurance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 
years to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no 
longer required to attend school) (Sept. 3, 1934) 
imsurance was extended to cover agricultural 
workers; it was estimated to cover about 700,000 
males and 50,000 females. : ese 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
¢wined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are many others in England, London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
one in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
from five to 14 years of age. +a 

The monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound 
sterling with an average value of $4.03. | ; 

The armed land forces of Great Britain prior to 
1939 were composed of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
Regular Army, commonly known as the British 
Army, serves at home and also overseas. The Terri- 
torial Army, corresponding to the National Guard 
in the United States, serves only at home in peace 
time, but has been asked to serve overseas in war 


time. 

Conscription was adopted (April 27, 1939) and 
provides six months of training after which the 
conscript has the option of entering the Terri- 
torial Army for a period of three and a half years. 


Those who decline are registered in the Regular 
Army Reserve. The Reserve Forces consist of the 


Army Reserve—men who have completed theit 
service in the Regular Army—the Supplementary 
Reserve of Officers and the’ Supplementary Reg 
serve, the Militia and the Territorial Reserves. | 
Parliament passed ( 22, 1940) the Emergenci 
Powers Defense Bill that gives the Governmens 
the right te conscript every person and every penna 
in the realm for the duration of the war. ; 
Under the terms of a royal proclamation (Jar 
29, 1941) men between the ages of 18 to 19 and 34 
to 40 years were called to register for military 
service. = 
To Jan. 11, 1941, 4,500,000 had registered unde 
the British Conscription Act, but the number actu 
ally called to military service was a secret. Prima 
Minister Churchill told Commons (Jan. 22, 1941/ 
that Great Britain had 4,000,000 men, armed ang 
uniformed, including the Home Guard, prepares 
not only to defend the homes and hearts of thi 
island nation, but also to carry the war oversea: 
The Navy is undergoing a vast expansion program 
but the additional construction has not been any 
nounced in detail although it is known to be large 
The estimates (1939-1940) provided for a personni 
of 145,000 by March 31, 1940, not including thi 
Royal Marine Police. Reserves total 70,000. L 
1940 the total naval personnel, including thi 
mobilized reserves, was estimated officially to E 
250,000, but this figure has since been increased. 
The Royal Air Force consists of the Royal Aj 
Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Air Force Specis 
Reserve, the Auxiliary Air Force, the Auxiliary AJ 
Force Reserve, the Territorial Air Force, and thi 
Air Defense Cadet Corps. : 
The establishment of the Royal Air Force (193S 
1940) was 118,000 exclusive of those serving “ij 
India. The British Empire Training Plan providad 
for the training of 20,000 pilots a year. The recrui‘d 
are drawn from “Great Britain, Australia, Neg 
and ae Sieg ag ps the Empire and am 
rained in Canada. e plan was repo t 
as far ahead of schedule. poaiiea Tae 
was allotted (1939-1940) £4,787,000 to provide ey 
pansion and improved equipment for the Emp 
Mail Service and the establishment of an intex! 
island service in the West Indies. Subsidies 
were given to light airplane clubs and for 
development of gliding. 
The budget (1941-1942) estimates war expends 


alg 


tht 


To Civil Aviation thee 


tures at £3,500,000,000, excluding the cost of sup 


plies from the United States under the Lease 


Lend Act. j 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Ulster) 


Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
has a population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is Viscount Craigavon. The 

* Governor is the Duke of Abercorn (appointed 1922). 
Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the ‘‘Corniche’’ of Northern Ireland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is_ still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. 


A cs geo parliamentary and executive govern- 
‘ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 
and “contracted out’? of the newly established 


Irish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament cor 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons a 
52, both elected with power to legislate in loew 
matters except such as are of Imperial concern a 
specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliamene 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the Hous 
bara ad F 
e bulk of the taxation is imposed an . 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which 72 : 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to ff 
local exchequer. The British pound is the mone 
monetary unit. The budget (1940-1941) estimated 
receipts at £13,840,000 and expenditures at £13( 
Northern Ireland is preponderantly Protestaz 
The religious population follows: Roman Catho ic 
428,290; Presbyterians, 390,931; Protestant Episca! 
palians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,135; other seo! 
Peas Blemgntery. Se an compulsory... TH 
ens University of Belfast (foun sis 
Liat NS ee he of has ope on ee 
griculture—particularly the raising of fi al 
live stock—is an important undertaking. * Pie 
principal crops include wheat, oats, barley, pote 
toes, turnips, fruit and hay.’ Mineral wealth | 
confined primarily to chalk, clay, fireclay, flin 
gravel and sand, granite, igneous rock, limestoni 
rock salt, sandstone and diatomite. bai 
Linen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief i: 
dustries. The manufacturing of linen gives dines 
employment to about 60,000 persons, the numbé 
of spindles being 800,000. Ropes and twines, clot 
ing, aircraft, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, hosies 
and underwear are other important products, © 


Treland ; 


(EIRE) 5 % 


Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles—Population (1939), 2,965,854 


Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near 
the European mainland and separated from Great 
Britain by St. George’s Channel, the Irish Sea and 
the North Channel, is a picturesque country con- 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surrounded by 
isolated groups of hills and mountains. The coast 


: 4 f 


is much indented by the sea, affording many inle 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rid: 
green yegetation, Ireland has been called 1 
Emerald Isle.” The prevailing winds are wes er] 
conducing to a climate generally mild and mois 
The mean annual temperature ranges from 


, 
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elder 


rising an area equal in size to New Hampshir 
Mermont and Massachusetts. This area ect 
Own as the Irish Free State (1922) but has been 


The government of Eire is bicameral with a Presi- 
dent elected directly by the people for a term of 
seven years; a House of Representatives called Dail 


ing 49, the universities elect six and the balance 
are elected from five panels of candidates estab- 
lished on a vocational basis, representing the fol- 
lowing public services and interests—(1) National 
anguage and Culture, Literature, Art, Education 
and other professional interests that may be de- 
by law from time to time; (2) Agriculture 
and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) Labor, 
whether organized or unorganized; (4) Industry 
d including banking, finance, ac- 
juntancy, engineering and architecture; (5) Pub- 
lic administration and social services, including 
voluntary social activities. 

| The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The Government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws; and (on the 
nomination of Dail Eireann) appoints the Prime 
ister and other members of the government, 


Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to 
he Mediterranean. The width of the strait divid- 
ing Europe from Africa is 14 miles. The Rock has 
heen in British possession since 1713. It has been 
slaborated, tunneled and armed until it is con- 
sidered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base 
s position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1.396 ft. in height; the area is nearly two square 
miles; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 


een mainland. 
e fixed population (estimated, 1939) is 20,399, 
The natives are mostly Roman Catholics. Educa- 
fion is compulsory between five and 14 years of 
e. The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely. 
fs 
“The name India describes the central peninsula 
sf southern Asia, sduth of the Himalayas, reaching 
tward to Siam, French Indo-China and China. 
“4s bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
3hutan and Thibet; on the south by the Bay of 
3Zengal, the Indian Ocean _and the Arabian Sea; 
the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, 
ia and Afghanistan. Its territory is as large 
“that of the United States east of the Rocky | 
untain States. Burma was separated from India. 
Olitically (April 1, 1937). g 
“The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 
southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 


The supreme command of the D ; 

vested ta him. ie Defense Forces is 
e President of Ireland is Douglas Hyde, elected 

without opposition (May 4, 1938), Eamon de Valera 

Was re-elected Prime Minister (June 30, 1938). 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland. Great Britain surrendered her 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘‘together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports: 
The agreement also provided for the payment of 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlement of 
all the outstanding financial matters between the 
two countries and for an adjustment of the tariff 
duties, which for three years had curtailed Anglo- 
Irish trade. 

The population of Eire has declined in recent 
years because of emigration. It was estimated at 
2,934,000 (mid-1939) Roman Catholic is the pre- 
| vailing religion with an enrollment of 2,773,920. 
Other chief sects are: Protestant Episcopal, 145,030; 
Presbyterian, 28,067; Methodist, 9,649. 

_The population of Dublin, witn its four suburban 
districts, has increased from 383,076 (1911) to an 
estimated 482,300 (mid-1939). Other cities and 
their population (1936) are: Cork, 80,765; Limerick, 
41,061; Waterford, 27,968. 

The country is primarily agricultural, chief crops 
being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, ~ 
mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, fiax and hay.. 

The chief industries (1939) with production in 
pounds follow: grain milling, 10,770,420; tobacco, 
7,676,129; butter, cheese, condensed milk and 
margarine, 6,950,028; bread, flour, confectionery, ’ 
and biscuits, 5,232,527; brewing, 7,923,446; sugar, 
sugar confectionery, jam making, etc., 4,633,369; 
assembly, construction and repair of vehicles, 
p-eepsias , clothe beac ing 2 Poeun print- 
ing, publishing, ookbinding . an engraving, 
2,582,465. < c ‘i a 

Imports (1939) amounted in value to £43,415,139; 
and exports, £26,892,414. 

Vessels entering the ports of the country in 
the foreign trade (1939) numbered 11,903, of 8,- 
272,568 tonnage, and 1,468 of 110,344 tonnage 
arrived in the coasting trade. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. The National University of Ireland 
(founded 1908), comprising the Constituent Col- 
leges of Dublin, Cork and Galway, and Trinity 
College, Dublin (founded 1591) are institutions of 
higher learning. “ 

Estimated expenditures for defense (1940-1941) 
were £6,454,601. A standing army of 14,243 together 
with reserves and volunteers of 11,757, making a 
total of 26,000, all ranks, is maintained 

The monetary unit is the Irish pound, which has 
the same value as tne pound sterling of Great 
Britain. Government revenues (1940-1941) are es- 
timated at £33,769,000 and expenditures £35,559,000. 
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Gibraltar is a Crown Colony and the Governo 
and Commander-in-Chief is Gen Lord Gort. 

Malta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history, It was an- 
nexed to the British Empire (1814) following the 
Napoleonic wars and has been greatly strengthened 
and made into a base for repair and refitment for 
the British fleet. The harbor of Valletta has been 
improved with a breakwater, but it is not large. 
The area of the island is 95 square miles. The 
neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 27 
square miles which with Comino, one square mile, 
brings the total for the group to 122 square miles. 
The civil population (1939) is 268,668. 

Farming is the prime industry, chief crops being 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 


India 


Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,808,679 square miles—Population (1931) 352,837,778 


and fruits. Trade isrchiefly with Great Britain. ' 


; 


west mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- . 
eral character. The ‘highest point in the world is 
Mt. Everest, 29,141 ft., in the Himalayas, between 
India and China. ; 

Approximately 20%. of the area is forested,. 
among the timber products being sandalwood, teak, 
ironwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
sago, banyan and acacia. 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70% of 
*the people living therefrom. The most important 
crop is tea and engages the daily employment of 
nearly a million persons. Other principal agricul- 
tural products are: rice, coffee, wheat, sugar cane, 
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cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor 
seed, groundnut and rubber. Corn, barley, tobacco 
and indigo are also grown. 5 

India has an unusually wide range of minerals 
and was famous for its riches even before the time 
of Marco Polo. The country has yielded much gold, 
silver, diamonds and rubies’ to the western world. 
The most important minerals today are coal, 
petroleum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, 
mica, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. 

The chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
weaving of cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
carving and metal-working. 

CITIES OVER 200,000 3 

The cities of above 200,000 inhabitants with their 

population (census of 1931) are: 


City Pop. City Pop. 
Calcutta (with Bagalore........ 306,470 

suburbs)..... 1,485,582||Lucknow........ 274,659 
Caleutta proper. 1,161,410)|Amritsar........ 264,84C 
Bombay......- 1,161,383||Karachi......... 263,555 
Madras,..... .. 647,230)|Cawnpore....... 243,755 
Hyderabad..... 466,894||Poona........... 233,885 
Delhi..... ete 44 AAS ABT. cco 5 otsipe ore 229.764 
Lahore... 5.2: 429.747 jaepur reo) Selene 215.165 
Abmedabad 313,789]! Benares......... 205,315 


In British India (1938) there are 226,331 ‘‘rec- 
ognized’ educational institutions with 13,831,707 
scholars; and 17,036 ‘‘unrecognized’’ schools with 
521,538 scholars. There are 16 universities. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the nation is high. 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more than 
12,000 ‘‘recognized’’ schools, operate more than 
200. hespitals and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
states, Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many of 
them with fanaticism. The religious population 
(census of 1931) follows—Hindus, 239,195,140; 
Muslims, 77,677,545; Buddhists, 12,786,806; Tribal, 
8,280,347; Christians, 6,296,763; Sikhs, 4,335,771; 
Jains, 1 352,105; Zoroastrians, 109,752; Jews, 24,141. 

The Legislative Assembly (Sept. 1929), by a 
large majority, enacted a law, introduced by a 
Hindu member, raising the minimum age for 
marriage of girls to 14 years and the age of consent 


to 16. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian 
Army, Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, the Indian 
Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the In- 
dian State Forces, the Royal Air Force and the In- 
dian Air Force form the defense. Members of the 
British Regular Army. in Indian service are paid 
by India. The Auxiliarv Force is composed of per- 
sons of British extract.:o and is subject to call for 
local service. The Indian Territorial Force com- 
prises provincial and urban battalions and a Uni- 
versity Training Corps, all subject to general 
service. The Indian Army Reserve comprises re- 
servists of all arms. The Indian States maintain 
the Indian State Forces and are trained by British 
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officers. The Royal Indian Navy consists of fiv 
oe vessels, a survey boat, patrol ship ami 
trawler. : ii 

In London the governmental affairs of India @ 
handled by the Secretary of State for India. A 
New Delhi, the capital of India, there is a Britis. 
governor-general and, under the Government « 
India Act (1935), two native legislative chamberay 
the Council of State and the House of Assembl) 
The former consists of 58 representatives of Brii 
ish India, the majority of whom are elected ¢ 
a franchise of some 100,000 persons, and the Te } 
mainder of whom are appointed by the nativ 
rulers. The Assembly consists of 141 represents 
tives, 39 nominated of whom 26 are officials ary 
102 are elected. 

The India Act establishes a federation embracir 
British India and the Native States with a wid 
measure of autonomy for some of the provinced 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madra 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central Prod 
inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinee 
Delhi has, like Washington, a separate admini/ 
tration. Each Province has a Governor appointe 
by the King, a Cabinet and Legislature set up c 
similar lines except that in Assam, Orissa, Punja 
Central Provinces and United Provinces there 
only one chamber. ; 

The native states of India have always enjoyam@ 
local autonomy. Only in matters affecting India < 
a whole such posts and telegraphs, customs ar 
currency, have they been subject to British law 
The British Viceroy and Governor-General « 
India is the Marquess of Linlithgow (born Se 
24, 1887). He succeeded the Marquess of Willingdc 
(April 18, 1936) for a five-year term. 

Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of peoplli 
as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princa. 
have accumulated enormous sums. It was est 
mated (1925) that India’s hoarded gold amounted * & 
$2,500,000,000 and its silver hoardings in variow 
forms to $2,750,000,000. The net recorded impor 
of gold into India (1873-1930) totaled $2,800,000,00 

The monetary unit is the rupee with an averagi— 
value of $.30. The budget (1941) estimates reven 
at £98,802,000 and expenditures £98,725,000. ; 

Sikkim is a state of India in the Himalayaig. 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square mile@: 
and population (1931) 109,808, composed of Bhikj 
tias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed by ° 
br arena sa under a British protectorate. -E 

Cereals, fruits and woolen cloth are the producth® 

The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are > 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland ¢ 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and populatic 
(1940) 21,028 (aborigines not counted). Timb 
wealth is large. The islands have been used 
penal colony for life and long-term convicts, Bx 
this is being discontinued. There were (1940) 6,01 
convicts. The natives are pygmy, jungle dwelle 
expert with spear and arrow aud) Savage. : 

The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andama 
Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a pop 
lation (1931) of 9,481. 


BRITISH AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA, INCLUDING BURMA | 


Area in Pop. Area in Pops , 
British Provinces Sq. M. 1931 Native States and Agencies| Sq. M. 1931 
Ajmer-Merwara............. 2,711 560,292|| Baroda State.............:. 8,164) 2,443.00 
Andamans and Nicobars...... 3,143 29,463|| Central India Agency........ 51,597] 6,632,79) 
PRAM o.0 ko .5 0 sic sign 67,334| 9,247,857||Cochin State................ 1,48 205, 
STS DOC A 134,638 868,617||Gwalior State............... 26,367 7523, 
Gio a eee 82,955] 51,087,338)| Hyderabad State............ 82,698] 14,436 
Bihar and Orissa............ 111,702) 42,329.583||Jammu & Kashmir State..... 84,51 3'646 
Bombay Presidency..........} 151,673] 26,398,997|| Mysore State........... 29,326 "B57 
Oo G8 ee ee 80 51,478||Punjab States Agency.. 31,241 472.2 
PTEO AMINE slowest wae 233,492} 14,667,146||Rajputana Agency. .... 5059] 11,225.7 
Central Provinces & Berar....} 131,095] 17,990,937||Sikkim State....... 2,81 "109. 
Goo Bee ays ote CNG. teas ne eae Travanedre tate a 4 7,625} 5,095,979] 
MARCO Sits links 6 ene oe : i estern In : a 
VAULTS NE fh ta-W sales sles a 143,870] 47,193,60) eS iicien 3.0908 
ed Frontier Proyine jee'sas ania ane novel pats asm oS Ore .--| 490,333] 63 346, 53 
jac os ee ae eee ; ,018, tal rf a 
United Provinces............ 112,191] 49,614,833 Saleh Nat vp | as USS eeeiaoeaae 
——_—|——_——_]} Total India......:4...... | 
Total Provinces,......... 1,318,346|289,491,241 ESAT Se 4 ganiewilioe > 


Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet and 
China, on the East by China and Siam, on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war 
see it has been administered as part of British 
ndia. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 


tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a | 


Crown Colony, and given a constitution of her 


Burma ; 9 
> 


members and a House of } 
metnbers % e of Representatives of 
e area of Burma (including the S ite 
is 261,610 square miles; Population Gasp Sta 
a About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is th 
The Irriwaddy River is navigab rail 
and its tributary, the Ohindwim ar 300. 500 a | 
The principal products are teakwood, tin, sill 
and petroleum. : i : 


own. Under the new law, there is a Senate 4 
h| 


R. 
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The Straits Settlements is a Crown Colony of 
vhich Singapore, an island 27 miles long by 14 
wide, area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
hief port. Singapore just misses being the 
southernmost point of Asia by a half-mile water 
annel. The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
ainland and affords through train service be- 
fween Bangkok and-Singapore. It is at the fun- 
nel point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
Detween the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
Bumatra, the great water highway between India 
pnd China. The area is 1,356 square miles: the 
population (1940) is estimated at 1,406,120. 
Singapore is known as the ‘Gibraltar of the 
Bast’’ and provides a haven for half of the 
British Navy, thus guaranteeing the “‘life line of 
he empire’’—the trade route from the British 
sles through the Mediterranean to India, Aus- 
alia and New Zealand. 
The new naval base and its neighboring airport 
e along the Strait of Johore, east of the cause- 
vay. An elaborate system of coastal defense 
works, which has its headquarters at Changi, a 
ocky headland at the eastern entrance to the 
Strait of Johore, protects the base from attack 
py air or sea. Batteries of 16 and 18 inch guns 
we mounted there and on neighboring islands. 
hese guns are said to be capable of engaging 
argets 20 to 30 miles away. 
Singapore has a permanent garrison of units 
rom the Royal Navy, Army and Royal Air Force. 
peace time garrison numbers 7,000, but this 


apable of sheltering, repairing and outfitting the 
eps of all of “Britain’s allies and potential 
agi? 


Qne of the features of the base is a graving 
1,000 ft. long, 130 ft. wide at the entrance 
ates and with a depth of 35 ft. at low water. 
excelled in size only by the King George V 
Taving dock in Southampton, England, it can 
cecommodate for repairs the largest warships ever 
t. There is also a huge floating drydock capable 
taking ships up to 50,000 tons, which was 
wed out from England (1928). _ 
The base has a tidal basin with 5,000 ft. of 
harf walls with depths of 30 to 40 ft. alongside 
t low water, providing berthing space for many 
varships. There are ammunition and store de- 
ots, railroad sidings and huge reservoirs with 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons of fuel oil. 
“The base has its own electric power plant, hos- 
ri and medical facilities for its large perma- 
ent population. 
Pundred. years ago the island, owned by the 
ultan of Johore on the mainland, was a deserted 
ingle save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 
affies (1819) obtained it for the East India Com- 
ae for a small fee and in two years the little 
‘ading center he established had a population of 
0,000. Singapore, 50 miles north of the equator, 


Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
puthern end of the Red Sea, and has 75 square 
liles of area, in Aden proper, and 112,000 square 
iles including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
fits ny. The population, including Perim (5 square 
liles), an island in the Red Sea, in 1931, was 
8,338, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 
pmmercial center for the Arabjan peninsula. 
‘Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
‘Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
and has an excellent harbor. 
‘Socrotra is an island off the African coast under 
ritish protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
‘aged in livestock husbandry. 
Ceylon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an island 
large as the State of West Virginia. It lies off 
1e southern tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 
wear square miles of area and a population 
1 


of 5,312,548. 
‘ea. and rubber are the chief products. 
e Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 
3 are 400’ miles southwest from Ceylon, with 
000 population (1931 census), almost all Mo- 
ummedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts are 


products. a 
ish Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 

1) and lies at the mouth of the Canton River. 
faites from Canton. The island is 11 miles long, 
ith an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
rritéty, Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of 


“Malaya 5 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


, has been developed and maintained as a free port. 
| _ Singapore has a polyglot population of approxi- 
mately 600,000, of which 80 per cent is Chinese. 
The port is served by 80 steamship lines and an- 
nually is the host to 30,000 ships. The city has 
magnificent banks, modern office buildings and 
stately Government palaces. 

The monetary unit is the Straits dollar with an 
average value of $.47. The budget (1941) esti- 
po io of £5,400,977 and expenditures of 

Three-fourths of the tin and three-fifths of the 
rubber used in the United States come from British 
| Malaya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
Kinta valley in the state of Perak. The Malay 
States are the greatest source of tin in the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees into British 
Malaya about fifty years ago from seed smuggled 
out of Brazil and today rubber trees practically 
cover the Malay States. 

The four Federated Malay States are situated 
on the Malay Peninsula and each is governed by 
a native ruler, subject to instructions of the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner of the Straits Settlements. 

The Federated -States are: Perak, area, 17,980 
Square miles; Selangor, 3,160 square miles; Negri 
Sembilan, 2,580 square miles; Pahang, 13,820 square 
miles; total, 27,540 square miles; population (esti- 
mated (1940), 2,169,313. 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam- 
phor and nepah and oi] palm. 

The Unfederated Malay States are Johore, Ke- 
dah, Perlis, Kalantan and Trengganu. Their area 
aggregates 22,276 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1939) of 1,918,831. Johore is a protec- 
torate of Great Britain (since 1885), the others 
were transferred from Siam to.Great Britain by 
treaty (1909). Each state is under a native sultan 
with a British adviser. Rubber is the chief product, 
Rice and copra also are exported. 

British North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
area, with 270,223 population (census, 1931), 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
inal tribes inland. 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 

The British governor of North Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 
Malaya. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (census of 
1931), 30,135, of which 60 were Europeans. A Brit- 
ish Resident is in control. ; 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 50,000 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at 490,585. The capital is 


Kuching. The chief exports are sago, pepper, gold, 
plantation rubber, petroleum. 


Other British Asiatic Possessions 


the colony is 391 square miles. The population (es- 
timated (1938) is 1,050,256, non-Chinese numbering 
23,096. Chinese refugees (not counted) number 
approximately 750,000. ‘ 

he Council voted conscription (1939) under 
which all non-Chinese male British subjects be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 55 are subject to com- 
pulsory military service. ; 

Hong Kong is a British station of strategic value, 
commercially as well as naval. 

It is the gateway between the east and the west, 
ane Gus of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the 
world. 

The Hong Kong dollar varies with the price of 
silver with an average,value fo $.25. 

Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
Its area is 3,572 sq. m., and population (estimated, 
1938) of 376,529. It’ has been administered by 
England since 1878, under an agreement with Tur- 
key; it was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914), 

The natives, dissatisfied with their status as a 
Crown Colony, asked permission (1931) to join 
Greece. This was refused. There was a rising 
against the Government (Oct. 1931) which was 
put down by troops from Egypt. -The legislative 


‘council was suspended and legislative powers con- 


ferred on the Governor-in-Council. The Governor 
is William Denis Battershill (appointed Feb. 21, 
1939). 2 ; 
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Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. More than half are_ illiterate. 
Turkish customs, laws and weights and measures 
are in use; Cyprus has known more alien govern- 
ments even than Palestine. 

The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 


Union of-South Africa ; 


Capital, Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 10,160,000 


The Union of South Africa, a Dominion within 

the British Commonwealth of Nations, was formed 
(1910) and includes the former Colonies’ of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. The former German territory 
of South West Africa is administered by the Union 
under Mandate from the League of Nations. ; 
- The legislative power of the Union is vested in 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
the four Provinces. The Governor-General is Sir 
Patrick Duncan (appointed 1936). The Prime Min- 
ister 1s Gen, Jan Christian ‘Smuts (appointed 1939). 
The High Commissioner in the Union for His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland is 
Sir William Henry Clark (appointed 1935). 

The populatfon (1937) and area in square miles 
of the four provinces comprising the Union of 
South Africa follow: jones 


Province Pop. Sq. Mi. 
Transvaal .....3,535,100 110,450 
C.of Good Hope 3,635,100 277,169 : 
OrangeFr.State 790,800 49,647 Bloemfontein 
Natal ......... 2,018,000 35,284 Pietermaritzburg 

The capital of the Union is Pretoria although the 
Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. 

South Africa is*the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world. Nearly 35% of the world’s 
supply of gold originates there, the gold industry 
providing work for 361,459 persons, or 81.89% of 
the employed population. 

Goal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganése, platinum, 


Capital 
Pretoria 
Cape Town 


salt, tale, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 
Production of gold, by fine ounces, for five years, 

was 1934, 12,144.100; 1935, 12,603,009; 1936, 11,378,- 

000; 1937, 14,002,000; 1938, 12,161,392. 
Production of diamonds, by carats, for five years, 


British East Africa 


Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
jland. north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and 
south to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, 
Juba and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (estimated 1939) of 3,500,352, 
largely native. 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry inde- 
pendent, of American supply. It is unexploited, 
occupied only by roving natives and thronged with 
wild ‘game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
natives to the lowlands and less healthful regions. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. Government revenue (1939) was 
£3,811,778, expenditures £3,808,079. Sir Henry 
Monck-Mason Moore (appointed Oct. 26, 1939) is 
the Governor 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
north. Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 
also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 
Uganda has an estimated elephant population of 
20,000, or one elephant to every 175 inhabitants. 
The game warden reported 1,500 elephants killed 


vetches, oats, olives, and cotton as chief produc 
Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Lime 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. | 
The Budget (1941) estimates revenues of £1,082 : 
713. Cyprus has contributed annually (since 1928 
£10,000 to Imperial defense. ‘ 


{ 


was 1934, 440,313; 1935, 676,722; 1936, 623,923; 193 
1,030,434; 1938, 1,238,608. 

The defense system of the Union of Sout 
Africa makes every European citizen between 1] 
and 60 years of age, eligible for military duty 7 
time of war. Those between 17 and 25 are obl) 


Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, over 
period of four years. The Rifle Association prc 
vides for training in the handling of a rifle fe 
those between 21 and 25 years. The Permanerm 
Force had (1939) 287 officers and 4,997 men, 3 
cluding 1,568 of the Air Force. The rifle associa 
tions had a strength (1939) of 124,131. 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable fq 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, ang 
its export due to great variations in production — 
handled on a quota system. Wheat and fruit a: 
also grown. r 

There are five universities—Cape Town, Stellex 
bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretorif! 
and five constituent colleges, with an average ex 
rollment in all of nearly 8,000 students. > 

The monetary unit is the South Africa pour 
with an average value of $4.03. The budget (1933 
1940) estimated revenues of £44,110,000, and ex 
penditures of £44,442,000. 

South-West Africa, formerly German territop 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River to Angola. It was conquered 
the armed forces of the Union in the World ¥ 
(July 9, 1915). It is now administered by 
Union under a Mandate from the League of 
tions (dated Dec. 17, 1920). . 

It covers an area of 317,725 square miles and ti 
native population (1936) is 314,194, with 30,6% 
Europeans. 

It is a very healthful climate, dry and tempe: 
ate with variety as the country rises,to mountais 
ous elevations inland. It is ideal as a stoc: 
raising country. Minerals represent 20% to 300 
of the exports. ‘ | 


(1938). 4 
Its area is 93,381 square miles, including 13,64 
square miles of water. The population is entimie 
at 3,790,689, largely native. 
advanced in civilization. 


the League of Nations, 
Young (appointed 1937), 
Dar-es-Salaam, an attract 


Ngoro Ngoro is surroun 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high. is 35 miles’ 


wit 
1940) was esti: ted 
£2,126,789; expenditures paar, 78" ere 
The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffe! 
ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivo) 
Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Ce 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern a 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as 
as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square n 
with a population (1939) of 1,679,977. Tea @ 
~~ 


tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of | timated (June 

South Africa, extending from the ‘Transvaal | 62,330 Tibeneh The porte a aad ee ri 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with | and other minerals, but has proved to be ait ide 
Portuguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese | agricultural country, especially adapted to : 
West Bites and Bechuanaland on the west. It has | pean settlers, Salisbury is the capital i 
anarea of 150,333 square miles. The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on ‘ 


a: 


Population is es- 


Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from 250 
o nearly 350 ft. high. 

The two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, 
vere under the administration of the British South 
Tica Company from 1898 until they became 
Town colonies (1923) and (1924) respectively. 


was taken over by the 
British government from the British South Africa 
ompany (1924) and established as a Crown 
Colony. The capital is Lusaka. 

Its“area is 290,320 square miles extending north 
rom the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
arming and grazing, The population was esti- 


panes. 
Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and a 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
he hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
fest Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
6 old and valuable. Railroad development has 
geen rapid because of the mines. The chief ex- 
rts are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton 
, cocoa, hides and skins. Revenues (1939-1940) 
were £6,113,126; expenditures £6,498,566. 
Nigeria has an area of 372,559 square miles and 
2 eeeation (1939) of 20,641,814. The Governor is 
iat H. Bourdillon (appointed June 21, 
935). 
British Camerons, 34,081 square miles and 868,- 
37 population, lies between British Nigeria and 
French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 


and larger part of which went to France after the 
World War. It is a region of fertile soils, and prog- 
ess is rapid toward building up valuable agricul- 
ural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper 
nd palm oil. Ivory is an important product. 

The seat of Government is Bueca and the ad- 


outh of the Gambia River which flows through 
le French colony, Senegal. The British protec- 
sorate consists of a six-mile wide strip of territory 
n each side of the river, and extends northeast for 
00 miles from the coast. The river is navigable 
or ocean-going steamers for 4 considerable dis- 
ance at all seasons. The colony and protectorate 
ve a total area of 4,068 square miles and a popu- 
ation (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on St. Mary’s 
sland, is the capital. The Governor is Sir Wilfred 
. Southorn (appointed, 1936). Revenues (1939) 
vere £151,744; expenditures £205,889. 
‘Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
iles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 137,741 
pulation (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (1890) 
Traded Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany 


! 


“It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
larub, ent is administered by a British resident, 
{ Hathorn Hall (appointed 1937). The island 
f Pemba, 30 miles to the northeast, area 380 
quare miles, is included in the Government. The 
opulation of the Protectorate (census, 1931) is 
35,428. The people are mostly’ Mohammedans. 
The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 

of the world’s ae Pan It is estimated that 
here are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
00 trees devoted to that product, the average out- 
ut of the last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, 
nd 5,200,000 pounds of clove stems. Cocoanuts and 
are important, exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 

ope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
aanufactures: Government revenue (1939) was 

.397; expenditures £452,216. 

‘Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
tiles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 


ted (1936) at 1,376,325, of whom 9,900 were | 


e former German colony Kamerun, the eastern | 


population (1936) of 660,650, lies in South Africa 
northeast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 
on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im- 
portant. Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The 
territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

- It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
South Africa. White people are not permitted to 
own land. The budget (1939-1940) estimated 
revenues of £420,963 and expenditures of £396,371. 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 squares miles, land 
Population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It is 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 
have gained momentum. and the livestock already 
totals more than 600,000 head. The budget (1939- 
| 1940) estimated revenues of £284,537 and expendi- 
tures of £271,549. 

Swaziland, with 6,705 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation (census, 1936) of 156,715, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa. 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables. 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded 
The country is undeveloped. The budget (1938- 
1939) estimated revenues of £114,873 and expendi- 
tures of £160,786. 


British West Africa 


180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval 
coaling station. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
Brjtish protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony 
and protectorate is 27,925 square’ miles; the popu- 
lation (1931) is 1,768,480. Sir Douglas Jardine 
(appointed May 21, 1937) is the Governor. 

The principal products are ginger, palm kernels, 
gold and diamonds. 

Revenue (1940) was estimated at £783,342; ex- 
penditures £833,564. 

The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. Its area is 78,802 square miles;” the 
population (census, 1937) is 3,700,267, The 
French Ivory Coast is on the west and on the east 
is Togoland, formerly a German colony,;and now 
divided by mandate of the League of Nations be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The French 
portion, about 21,100 square miles, is attached for 
administrative purposes to Dahomey in the east, 
and the British, 13,041 square miles to the Gold 
Coast, Accra is the capital. 

Under its administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. The 
chief éxports are cacao, gold and diamonds. 

Government revenues (1939-1940) were £4,596,- 
086; expenditures £4,853,054. 

There is a railway from Seccondee to Kumasi 
and a line from Accra to Kumasi. 


Minor African Possessions 


id population (estimated 1940) of 419,059. Port 
er eulation 50,308, is the capital and chiei” 
juare miles. and a population, census of 1931, 
apg Its dependencies have an area of 89 


Togoland, area 13,041 square miles, population 
(1940) 391,473, is under British Mandate adminis- 
sarcd by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins to the 
east. 


° 


Chief exports are sugar, copra, poonac, aloe 
fiber and rum. Trade is principally with Great 
Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, Union of 
South Africa, France, Madagascar and Reunion 
Islands. Government revenue (1939-1940) was esti- 
mated at 17,330,250 rupees, expenditures 17,324,306. 
The rupee has an average value of $.36. 

Seychelles and. tributary dependencies include 
101 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated, 1940) of 32,015, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Cocoanuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
Mangrove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- 
phate. Government revenue (1939) was 833,018 
rupees, expenditures 905,901. The rupee has an 
average value of $.36. 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 344,700 population, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, is in Northwest Africa, on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and: west and 
Italian Somaliland on the east. The chief town 
is Berbera, population 30,000, and the products 
skins, resin, gum, cattle and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation (estimated, 1939) of 4,622. Fruits, nuts, 
timber, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the 
industries. It is an important naval coaling sta- 
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devil and wolf; the dingo and the spotted native 
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‘miles); (Victoria, 1,887,278 (87,844 sa. m.); Queens- 
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tion, and, although volcanic and small, has great 
strategic value. _ ‘ i 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1940) was 


154. : 

Tristan da Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
canic origin, 12 square miles in area, half_way 
between the Cape and South America, difficult 


for boats to reach because of its rugged sho 
forms one of the loneliest places on the glob 
About 165 persons, descendants of shipwrecke 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rudig 
livelihood there. The island produces apples a 

peaches. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared an: 
there are plenty of fish, but potatoes are the chie 
diet. 
fruitless. 


Australia 


Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 squ' 


Australia. itself a continent, is situated between 
10° 41’ and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39” 
south latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 
in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Common- 
wealth with their population (1939) and area are 
—New. South Wales 2,770,348 (309,432 square 


land, 1,015,927 (670,500 sq. m.); South Australia, 
597.045 (380,070 sq. m.); West Australia, 465,916 
(975,920 sa. m.); Tasmania, 241,576 (26,215 sa 
m.); Northern Territory, 6,973 (523,620 sq. m.); 
Australian Capital Territory, 12,263 (940 sq. m.). 
Altogether the Commonwealth is nearly as large as 
Continental United States. ’ f 

The state capitals and their population are— 
Sydney, New South Wales, 1,305,040; Melbourne, 
Victoria, 1,046,750; Brisbane, Queensland, 326,000; 
Adelaide, South Australia, 322,990; Perth, Western 
Australia, 224,800; Hobart, Tasmania, 65,450. 

In eastern Australia mountains rise to about 
7,000 ft. altitude, The central portion extends 
westward in rolling plains until higher elevations 
are reached along the west coast. The Murray 
River, rising on the slopes of the mountains, is 
navigable inland for 2,000 miles. The climate is 
temperate in the south, and tropical in the north. 

Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
fauna. . The koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
be seen in parks near the cities and in the “‘bush.’’ 
He is a soft bundle of fur about 20 to 25 pounds 
in weight when fully grown. He never drinks, ob- 
taining enough moisture from the young euca- 
lyptus leaves on which he lives. 

The platypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
animal which is equally at home in the water 
or on land, is one of only two creatures known 
to science which lay eggs and nourish their 
young with milk.” The other is the Australian 
echidna or ant-eating porcupine. 

There are many other strange creatures—the 
wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 


cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and dumb: bark- 
ing and cycling lizards and house-building ro- 
dents. Birds of brilliant plumage are numerous. 
Parrots, red green and yellow, fly in flocks. 

In the far north, wild buffalo roam over an 


are miles—Population (1940) 7,016,449 


1936). The Prime Minister is John Curtin (Labaq 
Party). 

Seats held in the lower House by the variou 
parties (1941): United Australia, 24; Country, 14 
Federal Labor, 36, giving the Coalition Gove 
ment a majority of two. In the Senate the line-uyj 
is Coalition 19. Labor 17. 

Primarily an agricultural country, Australia 
the greatest wool-producing country in the worl 
Important crops are wheat, oats, barley, cor 


fruits. 
The country yields gold, silver, 
tin_and coal. . 
The average annual value of Australia’s~chis 
exports is—wool, £42,737,096; wheat, £13,275,184 


891,837; hides and skins, £4,103,855. { 


six universities—one in each of the State capital 
Church of England claims 44.4% of the populé 
tion, the remainder being distributed as folloy 
—Roman Catholic, 22.3%; Presbyterian, 12.3%) 
and Methodist, 11.8%. { 
Military training for all males between the aga 
of 18 and 26 years was compulsory (1911 to 1928! 
but from Noy. 1, 1929, enlistment on a voluntan 
basis was adopted. Compulsory training, hoy 
ever, Was again introduced (Jan., 1940). Since thi 
outbreak of the war the strength of the Defena 
Forces has been greatly increased. The Roys 
Australian Air Force has been greatly enlarged # 
complete a Home Defence organization of J 
squadrons and to cope with Australia’s share d 
the Empire Air scheme. { 
An emergency powers bill (1940) gives the Gov 
ernment the right to mobilize all national ra 
sources with the exception of conscription fa 
overseas service. Australia is engaged in a di 
fense program costing £453,000,000 over a period a 
three years. Defense expenditures (1940-1941) az 
estimated at £160,000,000, £90,200,000 more thai 
(1939-1940). | 
The strength of the military forces (Jan. , 
1939) was 42,895, including Permanent Forcet 
organized for peace time duties, to prepare fad 
defense and to form the basis for the techniew 
services, 
Australia also maintains a Navy, two 10,000-te 
cruisers, three of 7,000 tons, one of 5,100 tons wit 


area as large as the British Isles where but few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 
believable size. 7 

In the north, too, are to be seen the pest 
speciments of the aboriginal tribes. They are 
the most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, making fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
and killing kangaroos and other game 


several minor craft (Jan. 1, 1940). The active sex 
Vice personnel (1939) was 5,170 but this has bee 
vastly increased since the start of the war. Av 
ditional destroyers and mine sweepers are beim 
constructed in the naval expansion program. t 
The monetary unit is the Australian pound wil 
an average value of $3.21. The budget (1940-194 
estimated revenues at £150,000,000 and expenditur# 
£276,000,000. Of the expenditures £143,000,000 Ww 


with spears. Except in the far region of the 
‘Never Never’ 


land, ‘the aborigines are quite 
harmless. 


Australia has been settled for 150 years. The 
Commonwealth was proclaimed (Jan. 1, 1901). 
It enjoys Dominion status and is governed on the 
Federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 


for war costs at. home and £43,000,000 for wa’ 
costs overseas. 


Pension acts provide for payments of old age an 


ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in i 
to dependents of former soldiers. ternity le 


Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The British Governor General is Lord Gowrie 
(born July 6, 1872), who took office (Jan. i 


AUSTRALIAN 


Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea_ north 
from Australia, Its area is estimated at 90,540 
square miles with an estimated native population 
of 337,000. 

The Huropean population (June 30, 1940) was 
1,822. Queensland annexed the territory in 1883, 
but control was taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Australia in 1906. 

The Commonwealth Government pays an an- 
nual subsidy—£42,500 (1939-1940). Revenues (1939- 
1940) were £177,918; expenditures £178,234. The 
chief Ve ed are copra, gold, rubber and desiccated 
cocoanut. 


livable child born in Australia. 
The Australian Government Trade Commi 


C. B. E., 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. a 
TERRITORIES B 
placed by the League of Nations after the w 
under mandate to Australia. It includes the Bil 


marck Archipelago, 19,200 square miles, 

ORSrE German Solomon Islands, 
es. 

is about 93,000 square miles, with t 

lation estimated roughly at 666 000. The ; 

population. was 4,606 (June 30; 1939). 
Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govel 


4,100 squal 


The wh 
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has an area of 8,528 acres and a population of 98i 
The soil is very fertile and is suitable for 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee, 
Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandal 
by the League of Nations to the British Emp! 


Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
Guinea, the northeast quarter of the island, was 


Its area is about eight square Miles; 


tion is 3,400. — its popull 


It has valuable phosphate deposit 


ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1913).2 | 
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Efforts to get them to leave have bees 


hay, potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, grapes ane 
lead, coppe® : 


gold, £17,953,292; meats. £11,779,563; butter, £122) 


Education is free and compulsory. There ; 3 


invalid pensions, including the blind, the unenie 


S A Maternity Aa 
provides for the payment of pensions for wee 
em 


sioner in the United States is L. R. MacGregoude 


and the 
The total area of the mandated territole: 
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3 Capial, Wellington—Area, 103,934 square 
The main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
g British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
€ between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
dians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 


pendency in the far south, the reach of New 
al@nd is from the tropics to Antarctica. 
New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 


uare miles, Both the North and South Islands 
tly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook strait, 
i i is only 16 miles in 


Additional islands within the geographical 
Ountiaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
lander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
odes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
ealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
jue Island, and certain other small islands in 
Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 
at the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,934 
quare miles. 
The territory of Western Samoa, .including 
jiefly the large islands of Savai’i (703 square 
niles) and Upolu (430 square miles) is admi 
tered by New Zealand under mandate of the 
e of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
Z with Great Britain and Australia in the 
ndate for the administration of the very valu- 
ble phosphate island of Nauru. The control of 
okelau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 
dilbert and Ellice Islands colony, 
fred to New Zealand (1926). 
New Zealand was discovered in 1642 by Abel 
amszoon Tasman, a Dutch navigator, and its 
asts were explored by Capt. James Cook a 


was trans- 


The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
igh intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
m the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
hey numbered 90,980 (March 31, 1940). 
New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
idscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
msive tracts .of hills and mountains, numer- 
rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
terfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
liest and most beautiful in the world. The 
imate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
b the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
‘y has the second lowest death rate, and the low- 
st infant mortality rate, in the world. 
The central plateau of the North Island possess 
mal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
lealing properties, while the surrounding streams 
lakes provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
lted in several world records. 
The South Island of New Zealand presents 
senery of a totally different nature from that of 
e North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
highest point, Mt. Cook, 13,349 ft.) stretches from 
nd to end of the Island and forms the eastern 
le; on the western side the towering mountain 
opes crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers 
snow-fields being easily accessible from the 
ag forested foothills. 
3 


w Zealand enjoys Dominion status within the 
ritish Empire and is governed by a Governor-Gen- 
ral, representing the King of Great Britain and 
1e British Dominions, and a General Assembly 
ynsisting of a Legislative Council and a House of 
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miles—Population (April, 1940) 1,640,901 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Sir 
Cyril L. N. Newall (appointed 1941). Membership 
of the Legislative Council is achieved by nomina- 
tion for a 7-year term, and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by election on a universal franchise 
for a 3-year term. The Prime Minister is Peter 


ser. § 

The political complexion of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives (elected Oct. 15, 1938) follows—Labor, 
51; National, 25; Independents, 4. . 

New Zealand is primarily a farming country, 
For decades the sheep held supremacy in value 
of exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
large margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
ucts, butter and cheese have taken first place on 
occasions. Two-thirds of the surface of the country 
is suitable for farming. 

Compulsory military service at home and abroad 
applies to all males more than 16 years old with 
conscription for foreign service which is restricted 
to the 21-41 age group. The man power is enrolled 
in the general reserve. The air force continued 
on the voluntary basis. 

The available water power is estimated at a 
total of 4,870,000 h.p., of which 4,100,000 is in 
South Island, and mostly located near the deep 
water sounds of the west coast, with many sites 
especially suitable for industries. About 460,340 
h.p. (hydroelectric power only) is in use (1939). 
The capital outlay of electric power industry (1939) 
is £33,073,000. 

There were (1940) 3,320 miles of government- 
owned and 198 miles of privately owned railways. 

Commercial air services fiew (1939-1940) 10,541 
hours, 1,326,234 miles and carried 51,802 passengers, 
ret hi pounds of freight and 234,989 pounds of 
mail. 

A general social insurance law, modifying and 
extending the former pension law, became effec- 
tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannua- 
tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sickness 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
a@ national health service. All persons 16 years of 
age and more are required to be registered and to 
pay the registration fee and a charge on salaries, 
wages and other income. The Government and 
New Zealand Corporations also contribute to the 
general operating fund. A national free medicine 
plan went into effect (May, 1941). 

Universal pension plans (effective April 1, 1940) 
provide for an annual pension of $50 to all 65- 
year-olds, irrespective of means, rising $10 every 
year until it reaches $390. All resident in New 
Zealand before March 15, 1938, and those who 
complete 20 years of residence thereafter are 
eligible. 

The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound 
with an average value of $3.25. Government 


revenues (1940-1941) were £40,400,000, and ex- 
penditures £38,700,000. 
Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 


included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the Western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914). This 
territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920). 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered The population (1940) 
of the two aggregated 61,429. The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and ‘cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1939), 1,191. 


British Oceania ? 


from 200 to 250 in number, with 
square miles, and a population 

They are 
due east of 


Fiji Islands are 
mn area of 7,083 
1940) of 215,030 (4,259 Europeans). 
tuated in the papee Pacific Ocean, 
hern Australia.» 
the larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
tudes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000. The 
yuthern islands contain dense forests with many 
uluable woods. The inlands are very fertile and 
ell watered. The climate is for the tropics com- 
‘atively cool; the temperature seldom rising 
ve 90°, or falling below 60°, and the rainfall is 


t. 
he islands form a British Crown Colony. The 


4 Suva. 2 
Bangnes, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice and 


are the principal. products. 


pe 


/number 15 


The budget (1939) estimated revenues at £930,866 
and expenditures £1,095,928.. 
In Fiji, according to Dr. Dorothy M. Spencer of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the human head 
is held to be sacred anes is an insult to reach 
he head of another person. 

a a Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a pro- 
tectorate, with an area of 256 square miles, and a 
1939) of 34,130. The native Queen 
ou, who succeeded her father George 
Government revenue (1938- 


islands, with a 
and a population 
Europeans. Expor 


1931) of 93,415, of which 497 are 
be chiefly copra and ivory 
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nuts. Government revenues (1939-1940) was £58,- 
902; expenditures £73,554. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Colony was proclaimed a Protector- 
ate (1892) and, at the request of the native Govern- 
ments, was annexed (Noy. 10, 1915) as the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony includes the 
Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and Ocean 
Islands, Christmas Island (annexed by Great Bri- 
tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Nov. 1919), 
which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, the Phoe- 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total area 
is 180 square miles and the population (1938) 
32,838. Exports are chiefly of copra and phos- 
phates. Government revenye (1937-1938) is 
£77,260; expenditures, £68,421. 

A sales tax of 5 per cent was imposed (1941) on 
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American Possessions; Canada 


all goods sold by commercial establishments. | 

Pitcairn Island is situate in the Pacific, edu 
distant from America and Australia. The Islas 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers 5 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence becar 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands 2 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otah 
women. The population became too large for ti 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and thig 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Islan 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the pop' 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is ti 
square miles and population (1936) 209. It isis 
British Colony by settlement and was broug 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Cong 
missioner of the Western Pacific. 


British South American Possessions . 


GUI 


British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
elected legislative body. The area is 89,480 square 
miles; the population (estimated 1939) is 341,237. 
Georgetown is the capital. 2 ee 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kukenaam, which has been 
generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 
with a drop of 2,000 ft. Dr. Paul Arthur Zahl, 
research associate at Haskins Laboratory, Sche- 
nectady, . Y., reported (May 11, 1938) the 
discovery (May 8) of a waterfalls of 3,500 ft. in 
the Karanang River in the heart of Guiana’s 
richest diamond area, 80 miles northeast of Mt. 
Roraima. Another famous waterfalls—Kaiteur—is 
noted for its scenic splendor. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
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are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, meg 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im 
portant export, besides sugar, rice, rum, molass 
balata, charcoal and copra. 

The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of f 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of So 
America. Their main value is in their strates 
location, although there are large sheep farms a! 
whaling interests. J : 

There are more than 100 islands in the grow 
The area is 4,618 square miles; the populati 
(estimated 1939) is 3,203. Wool is the chief expo 

Although Great Britain has held possession | 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to = 
nounce her claim of ownership. 

South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area 
1,000 square miles. The population (estimath 


1939) consists of 705. Whale produce is t 
principal export. 


Canada 


(DOMINION OF CANADA) 


Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,694,863 square 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 
Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
islands in an area beginning half-way between 
Greenland and Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
the Alaskan border. Altogether, Canada has 24,500 
miles of coastline. The 4,000-mile boundary between 
Canada and the United States has been unfortified 
for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
level in the East; the mountains of New England 
extend north into Canada, where they attain to 
practically the same height as in the United States. 

Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada. Some 
of them exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on 
the United States border. 

Great Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 
Territory, is larger than Erie by 1,720 square miles 
and larger than Ontario by 4,120 square miles. 
Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 
miles larger than Lake Ontario. Eleven Canadian 
lakes are above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
lakes wholly within Canada are of high importance 
to transportation and fisheries, climate and sport. 

The once common misconception that Canada is 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
temperature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg; 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States, and 
with Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. C., 
as the chief legislative, executive and judicial seat 
of the country. The members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Governor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
by the people for terms of five years. 


miles—Population (est. 1941), 11,422,000 | 
The House of Commons elected March 26, 19 
stands: } 
Liberals, 177; Conservatives, 40; Independer® 
Conservative, 1; Cooperative Commonwealth Fe 
eration, 8; New Democracy, 10; Unity, 1; Indepen 
ent, 1; Lib.-Prog., 3; Ind.-Lib., 3; vacant, 1. | 
The Communist party and the National Uns 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with fourteen o 
organizaticns (June 5, 1940) under the Defense # 
Canada regulations. | 
The Governor-General of Canada is the Ba 
of Athlone (born April 14, ’ off! 
June 21, 1940. + marge | 
The Dominion Cabinet (as of Octo) ; 
order of precedence et bps | 
ime ister, President of the Privy Counc 
Secretary of State for External airs— 
mackenzie King. at i Wi | 
i r without Portfolio—Raoul Dandur: S 
Minister of Mines and Tesouress “Thoma aa = 
futaister cf ” Justi d | 
er 0! ustice and Attorn 
mcinada—Bmest, Lapointe. ty” Genera 
nister o: ublic Works and T —Piew 
Bree Arthur Cardin. ; bier 
nister of National Defense—James L. Ralstc 
Minister of Pensions and N e —T: 
: Alastair’ Mackensle ational Health—I 
ssociate Minister of National Defense and Minis 
vas oon! Defense for Air~-Chaties Gav 
Minister of Finance—James Lorimer 11 ; 
Minister of Fisheries—Joseph Enoil Michatid. 
er 0 ons and ra 
cat Howe. Ss Supply—Clarence D 
nister of Agriculture—James’ Garfield 
Minister of Labor—Norman A. McLarty? 


Minister of Trade and 
Mackinnon. Commerce—James f 


Secretary of State—Pierre F. Casgrain. f 
Minister of National Revenue—Colin W. G. Gibso 
HB seangen a shite beri a hee Mulock, i 
ro atiol elense ces 

wy Autes i, Macdonald, or Naval Servi 

er 0} ational es— 

Thorson eu. War Servic Joseph” 
e s Commissio: a 
Malcom MacDonald, ga th Can 
Canada is largely agricultural, altho anil 
facturing industries now dominate the -econmel 
life of the nation. The principal crops are whe® 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, roots, ti 
bacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit products a} 
enormous. The wool yield is considerable. Fishing} 
a huge commercial enterprise, and fresh and cannil 


: 
| 
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alibut, white fish, sardines, haddock, pickerel, 


pon, marten, and fisher are raised commercially 
n large farms. Hydroelectric power is extensive. 


id, although deposits of copper, 
um.are mined. 
ction of asbestos. 


‘Oss value in 1939 were: vegetable products, $660,- 
p0,000; wood and paper, $580,000,000; iron and 
S products, $553,000,000; animal products, $462,- 
0,000; non-ferrous metal products, $416,000,000; 


f gold) in the calendar year 1940 follows—News- 
wheat, $120,000,000; 


, $61,000,000; wood-pulp, $61,000,000: auto- 
hobiles, $54,000,000; copper in forms, $40,000,000; 
luminum in bars, $32,000,000; fish, $30,000,000. 
Canada’s export trade in 1940 was distributed 
hainly among the following countries—United 
ingdom, 42.9%; United States, 37.9%; British 
puth Africa, 3.2%; Australia, 2.8%; Newfound- 
id, 1.1%; France, 1.0%. Imports are received 
iefiy from the following—United States, 68.8%; 
@ited Kingdom ,14.9%; British Straits Settle- 
ents, 2.5%; Australia, 1.5%; British India, 1.5%; 
lumbia, 0.9%. 


° in 
‘hic! 


eep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
Tge ocean steamers. 


the great privately owned corporation. 


cally all other important lines in the Dominion. 
anada (Jan. 1, 1940) had 212,619 telephones in 
overnment systems and 1,184,653 in private com- 
@ s, a total of 1,397,272 being 12.35 to every 100 
sons, and 3.31 of the world’s telephones. In 
respect it is exceeded only by the United 


m March 31, 1940 was 1,345,157. 

The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. As 
om Sept. 16, 1939, buying and selling rates for 
he U. S. Dollar, as set by the Foreign Exchange 
ontrol Board, were $1.10-$1.11, respectively. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
bank by Act of Parliament (1934). It capital 
tock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
936) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B 


ir. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
d-to the public and the maximum holding per- 


r employees of the chartered banks may not hold 
ares of the Bank. Shares may be held only by 
ritish subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
y corporations controlled by such persons. The 
ok became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government- 
pie. institution, the capital being reduced to 
10,000. 

on he statement of Aug. 30, 1941 showed assets and 
abilities of $722,981,799. 4 

“Canada—with its great stretches of virgin 
mberland, its rolling hills and skyscraping 
ountains; its many lakes and streams and rivers; 
s odd villages, customs and picturesque peoples— 
as* become the vacationland of thousands of 
merican tourists. It is reached by many highways. 
‘Ontario’s attractions include its great _variety of 
eveloped summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
unting areas and its multitude of lakes and 
fiers. Quebec’s are its old-world atmosphere, its 
istorical traditions and its diversified scenery. 
iova Scotia and New Brunswick offer moose hunt- 
1g and salmon fisiring, sailing and surf bathing. 
n the Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
nares with Quebec's famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
wurist finds,the warmest sea water north of 


York. 
éstern Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 
ave the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 
ynoe and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 
he Yukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
rt for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
Northwest Territories have becorae poplar 
mong.Americans, some of whom camp and canoe 
a ths Mackenzie River, 300 miles beyond the 


ce 


arieties are an important export. The chief kinds 
fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, herring, 


out and pilchards. Furs are a prolific source 
f income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, rac- 


The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
t lead, nickel, 
atinum, silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petro- 
Canada leads the world in 


he most important manufactures and their 


The gross value'of the chief ‘exports (exclusive 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
ind its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
he greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
ent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 


Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian fo 
e 


‘anadian National Railway System operates prac- 


tates. The number of licensed radio receiving sets 


hares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 


nitted to one person is 50.shares. Directors, officers 


Arctic Circle. 

Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
her national parks, consisting of approximately 
12,403 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
scenic regions and commemorate persons and 
events of especial importance in the nation’s 
history. They may be divided into three groups: 
the scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies 
Selkirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the wil 
animal parks; and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper= and 

Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line 
park area on the northern coast of Prince Edward 
Island. 
_ The wild animal parks include Elk Island Park 
in Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, and 
Nemiskam Park, also in Alberta, which is a sanc- 
tuary for prong-horned antelope. Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. 

In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple_orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ attracts 
visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, | 
its old wiliows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. 

Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Irish 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
forefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own 
customs and traditions, thus making a contact with 
the long ago. The Hanoverians settled largely in 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skilled 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the finest 
fishing fleets in the world. The Highland Scots 
settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and Anti- 
gonish counties, and their descendants reserve the 
kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions and cherish 
the Gaelic language of their forebears. 

Ancient Quebec, only walled city in North 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), with 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 
casemented windows and other medieval aspects. 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on a 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wail, two 
Miles long; the three City Gates, part of the citw’- 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759); 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scale 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains; 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk over- ~ 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo- 
cation of Canada’s first House. of Parliament; the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last clash between 
the British and the French occurred; Notre Dame 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688. 

Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste, Anne de 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one of the most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless miracles 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste, Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefully 
preserved. 

ae census (1931) gave the religious population 


as follows: 
Roman, Catholics: 00. Js3.< sagaaia aera 4,098,734 


United Church 2,017,375 
Anglicans ... . 1,635,615 
Presbyterians 5 0,728 
Baptists. ..... 443,341 
Lutherans ......- 394,194 
Greek Catholics - 186,654 
OWS BE pil ¢aetoiee 155,614 
_Greek Orthodox .... 102,389. 
-Miscellaneous creeds* 456,100 
RINOG BIVEI os ss cre ole oie .> 16.0 
DOCG es .gubtectes Se sales Ai dic tick weer 10,376,786 


*Includes pagans. 
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Canadian Statisties 
Bourie: R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician; revised figures are given for 1911 to agree with bounds 
chan nges made in 1912. 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in Square Miles Population 
ital SSS eee a 
Epoy gees Lersitoxice Capitals” | Land’ | Water) Totsl > 1918 1921 1931 1p 

“ .|Charlottetown 2:1 Sai 2,184 93,728 88,615 88,0 
Nove goalie is giftax: ss) «. 743, 25} 21.068| 492'338 523.837| 512/8, 
New Brunswic Fredericton 27.473 512 27,985| 351,889 387,87 408, 2. 
GUGDEG? SEGRE ERS SOB OnEEEE Quebec. ..... 23,534) 71,000 594, 534/2,005,776 2,360,665] 2,874,2 
CTU ATIOM icc + clelelste cies oe c.c ‘Foronto: ...<. . 363,282] 49,300 412, §82|2,527,292 2,933,662] 3,431,4) 
INPATATODS, «1-1 ici oie ieiele oe 5 ojo Winnipeg ae ee 246,512 ‘461,394 Ses he 
iP aerere 0 26.3:55 Regina....... ‘ WP 5 2, if oe 
aoe 5 Lob adup Jopoe Hdadutod 248,800 .485| 255,285) 374,295 588,454 731,68) 
British Columbia. .......... Victoria...... 359,279) aan 66, 25. 2,4: 24, 694,2, 
Yukon Territory.3...-....-.- Dawson...... 05, 1,730 07,076 ; 4,1 45, 
Northwest Teiritories.......]............]4,258,217 51, 465) 1,309,682 6,507 7,988 9,7, 


(a) The Royal Canadian Navy in 1921 eonieined 485 eeieded: in the ‘otal, “which has eek revise 
accordance with the.Labrador award of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927. 


following main ieee German, 473,544; Scanm 


Gf the population (1931) there were 5,374,541: 
males and 5,002,245 females; population per square 
‘mile, f the males, 3,179,444 were single, 
2,033, 240 were married, 148,954 were widowed, 
4,049 were divorced, and 8,854 were not given. Of 
the females, 2,771,968 were single, 1,937,950 were | 
married, 288, 641 were widowed, 3,392 Were di- 
vorced, ‘and 294 were not given. 

Of the total population (1931) of 10,376,786, 
5,381,071 were of British, and 2,927,990 of French 


navian, 228,049; Ukrainian, 225,113; Hebrew, 1& 


| 726; Dutch, 148,962; Polish, 145,503; Italian, 98,1. 


Russian, 88,148; Austrian, 48,639; Chinese, 46,56 | 


Finnish, 43,885; Hungarian, 40,582; Bulgarian & 
Lape wag 32,216; Belgian, 27,585; Japanese, 2 
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Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, 1 
area of Canada was reduced (1927) by tia, 
square miles—i06,970 square miles of land & 


origin. here remain 2,067,725, comprehending the 5,430 square miles of water. 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


From From 


From From From From 
Year United | United | Other | Total Yea United | United | Other | Tots 
(Fiscal) |Kingdm| States | Count. (Fiscal Kingdm| States | Count. 
POLO snes 5 < 59,791) 91,048] 45,206] 196,044|/1926... .. 37,030} 18,778) 40,256 A 
Des ctevetisere 123'013| 104,884} 66,620] 294,517||1927...... 49,784) 21,025) 73,180] 143,*% 
OTe ectenic > « 138, 1 114,326) 82,406] 334,853]| 1928... ..- 0,872) 25,007] 75,721] 151,¢ 
MOT ietare «jee 150,542} 119,418] 112,881) 382,841 Ais aie ais 8: 30,560 78,28: 167,7, 
TOS, eeceae 142,622 ,892| 134,726] 367,240/|1930...... 64,082} 30,727| 68,479] 163,2, 
a Uy These oe cer 3,27 41,768 41,734) 126,778)]|1931...... 27.584 24,280 36,35) 88,2 
TT gare 3,6 853 2,936 7,453||1932...... 7,088| 14,29 4367| 25,7 
BBD F Sa.) fae+ 5 8,282 51,143 5,703} 65,128]/1933...... 3.097; 13,196 3,489] 19,3, 
OUR ie Sita ce 3,178 58,185 4,582) 65,915//1934...... 2.260 7,740 13,¢, 
OO ee 9.914 31,955 7,073} _48,942)/1935...... 2,198 5,960 3,978) 12,3 
GQ's Visa's < 59,603] 40.728]. 8.077] 108,408]| 1936... 22: 21049] 5,121} =. 3/933] 11,1 
TOD Sock. 74,262] 38,310] 26,156] 138,728||1937. 2:264| 5,113 1646] 12,8, 
1922.. 39,020 21,67 6 82,324}}1938...... 2,972 5,643 7,030) 15, 
1923... ii] 34/508] 16,566] 16/372] 67, 1929. . 3,373 5.663 7092) 17,7 
1924. 72,919 17,211} 55,120) 145,250|/1940...... 3,566 5,748 6,891| 16,2 
1925. 53,178 15,818 42,366) 111,36 ||1941...... 3,104 7,443) 94: 11, 
, The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31. q 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 
War Tax Revenue Public Int, 

Year Works| Do- Rec’d 
Ending|Income| Sales, Other Post and /|minion| from Tot 
Mar.3 Tax etc. Taxes |Customs| Excise | Office | Canals} Lands | Invest. | Rec’: 
; » $1,000 | $1 4 $1,000 | $1.000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 1 Ow 

..| 69,712 | 106,48 15,441 | 118,056 | 35,762 | 29,017 | 1,229 1348 tatty a,e 
54,204 120'656 7,156 | 121,501 | 38,182 | 28,865 | 1,400,| 2,282 | 11/91 396,8 
56,248 85,811 5,105 | 108,147 | 38,60 28,783 | 1,391 ,390.| 11,332 | 346,8) 
55,572 98,097 3,627 | 127,355 | 42,924 | 30,335 | 1,416 | 2,804 8,535 | 380,% 
47,386 | 105,613 3,168 | 141,969 | 48,513 | 29,069 | 1,502 | 3,327 ,559 | 398,64) 
56,571 10,22 3,525 | 156,986 | 57,401 56 1,809 | 3,689 | 10,938 | 422, 
59,422 83,007 2,600 | 187,206 | 63,685 | 30,612 }] 1,690 ,070 | 12,228 | 455, 
69,021 63,409 1,656 | 179,430 | 65,036 3,345 | 1,505 | 4,139 | 13/518 | 44tla! 
71,048 34,735 1,538 } 131,209 | 57,747 | 30,212 | 1,444 | 1,655 | 10/421 | 349,84) 
61,254 59,606 1,405 | 104,133 | 48,655 | 32,235 | 1,336 485 9,330 | 329,%) 
62,067 82,192 2,154 70,07: 37,834 | 30,928 | 1,119 459 | 11/221 | 306,¢) 
61,399 | 106,576 2,077 66,305 | 35,494 | 30,893 | 1,232 419 | 11,148 | 324.0) 
66,80 112,192 5,69 76,56: 43,190 | 31,248 } 1,092 516 | 10,963 | 358,«, 
82,71 112,733 3,455 74,005 41 50: 1,141 458 | 101614 | 3727) 
102,365 | 152,473 1,984 83,771 | 45,957 | 34,275 | 1,278 478 | 11,231 ae 
120,366 | 180,819 1,974 93,456 | 52,037] 35,546 | 2,184 540 | 13,120 | 510,:, 

2,026 | 161,711 1,905 8,751 51,314 35,288 | 1,020 680 | 13,163 th 
134,449 | 166,028 1,875 | 104,301 61,032 36,729 | 1,068 676 | 13:393 | 541: ‘ 
248,1431| ° 284,167. 25,865 | 130,757 88,608 40,383 3 2 14,911 859, 
~"Note—The kg 8 aces other unenumerated items. ij 
NSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES | 
Cite Force at End of Year Fire—At Risk at End of Year ; | 
Mars Doll 
6,471,608, 546] |1923 . Ae oan beak 267 Weed 9 q 
@,247,625,074 1924.0 vets 7.88 207,899 1983 - SOE 
5 , »929)11925...:.. if ; ; | ¥ 840, eh 
6,259,158,404|/1926...... 8,287,732,966))1935 8789 698 di 
6,403,037,477||1927...... 8,761,579, 512/193! 9,248,273, 2) 
041,625,046) |1928... .. .16,020,513,839]|1937 9,773,324,4 
6,630,183,594)|1929. 1... a .592\1938 RS) 3 ooR 
6,776,262,587||1930....... 2,996,973)1939 |. |10;200, 346,¢ 
6,975,318, 346) 11931 9 re 6412931940." “lho! 1759, '934,4 
TNational Helcnse io ($27,672,000); shown under income tax; ch 


under ‘‘other taxes.’’ 2Net now shown separately in prelimin: 


excess profits tax ($23,995,000), sh 10 
ary statement. 
¥ 
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CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS 
Chartered Banks P.O. and 
- Goy, Sav- 
Paid ve ings Bank 
Capita Assets Liabilities (b) Deposits, Depos, (c) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
METI ON 00 $<. ua oda oe 121,666,774 3,029,680,616 3,010,312,384 2,415, ted 260 31,922,048 
of ee 122,839,879 3,32 3! 163/195 3,301,669,529 2,610,594 "865 31,103,776 
ee a 137,269,085 3, 528, 468,027 3,503, 408,865 2'696;747,857 28,375,770 
Rratte lt Pie is tie nw aise oh 44,560,874 3,237, ‘073, 853 3,214,730,383 2,516,611,587 26,086,036 
5c JOSE LE ne ee 144,674,853 3,066,018,472 3/048/304/073 2,422,834,828 24,750,227 
eee 144,500,000 2.869.429,779 2,852,649,789 2,256,639,530 23,919,677 
. 9A" | ae ee 144,500, 2,831,393,641 2,819,684,260 2,236,843 ,53 23,920,915 
BE RIK Si oa, ons 144,916,667 2,837,919,961 2,826,241,267 2,274,607,936 23/158,919 
A A EAs eee ee 145,500,000 2,956,577,704 2,946,200,352 2,426,760,923 22,547, 
gl Sop ASS er 145,500,000 3,144,506,755 3,134, 122,223 2,614,895,597 22,047,287 
937 UMN Oe BY oo a2 one SS ‘ | 145,500,000 3,317,087,132 3,304,971,653 2,775,530,413 21,879,593 
UR See ae fe cae cee 3,348.708,58 3,335,934,905 2.823,686,934 22,587,233 
g a Sa 145, pone 3,591,564,586 Poanetd ons 3,060, po ee cet Pie 
eS ete a 133:200:000 3,707 ,316,459 3,690,354,8 3,179,523,0 23,100, 
ror 145,500,000(d) 4,067, 926, ,723(d) 4, 051, 049, 0200) (3,524, 193, es tay| 22, 176, 638 


st9) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. (b) Includes liabilities to shareholders. 
Figures are as Mar, 31. (d) Figures are as at June 30. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Pen- | h 

Taterest|Old Age sions, Total, Goy’t | Grand 

Fiscal on Pen- Nat'l War, Post |Ordin'ry|Capital| Special) Owned! Total 
Public sions |Defense|Milit’ry| Office |Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd-| Enter- | Exp’nd- 

Debt & Civil ture iture iture | prises iture 


-000 | $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 $1.600 
52 | 359,700 7,107 | 60,659 | 50,136 478,106 . 
37 4 372,539 6,544 (102,047 | 50,940 532,585 
. 06 | 387,112 3,491 | 78,003 | 44,218 532,005 
132,117 | 28,653 | 32,760 | 42,823 | 33,762 | 414,891 4,430 | 68,534 | 44,833 534,408 
127,996 | 29.044 | 34.432 | 42,793 | 35.455 | 413,032 5. 424 | 71,895 | 58,943 553,063 
. A | 36,726 | 398,323 030 |207,404 | 42,079 680,794 
Oyen 139, 179 | 29,912 194!) 42,196 38,700 | 390,621 3 358 |794,914 | 18,182 | 1, 249, 601 


Note—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also 
ivil Government air operations. Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total 
cludes other unenumerated items. f 

Since Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defence expenditure, including administration, has been 
harged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. 

ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Year Per Year ss 
Endin Capita Endin Capita 
March 31 Assets Net Debt |Taxation ||March 31 Assets Net Debt §/|Taxation 


‘Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
411,063,957 | 2,729,978,141 25542) NOS Seea 438,570,044 | 3,101,667,570 40.03 
359,845,411 | 2'846.110,958 -84 |/1939...... 485,761,502 | 3,152,559,314 38.51 
425,843,510 | 3:006.100,517 940...... 687.976.735 | 3.271,259,647 40.95 
458.568.937 | 3,083.95z.202 34.76 |11941...):: -1,362,707,671 | 3,648,691,449 | Not ay. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Total 

. facturing Trade Trade struction Service Totals 
Year and : | sv J 

i Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 

province No. bilities No. bilities No. |bilities; No. |bilities| No. bilities} No. [bilities 

; "000 $'000 $000 $'000 $000 $'0 
tals, 1935.... Pe 65} — 1,249 879| 5,202 58 689 80 910| 1,367! 13,094 

wits RaLGSGo5,..\\" 4,459 63; 1,454 806| 4,331 37 574 72 496) 1,238] 11, 
tals’ aah 2,875 51 925; 630] 3,041 33 228 48 357| 952) 7,426 
otals, vas 4,760 55| 1,229 699} 4,464 39 267 31 316| 1,049} 11,086 
5 % 3,829 Lis ,293| 874) 4,946 53 793 61 774| 1,299] 11,635 
5 aang op] ose] Gl 780], Nu} = 36| 408 

No 41 62 i) — 
leva Scotia. 2 4 3 48 43 207 Nil ay Nil = 48 259 
tari een 105], 1.592; 33) 998) 300] tio62| 20| 238| 1a| “24o| 330] Soap 
eats. t e 4| 109] —48| "151 1 Nill — 63| 335 
wan. . 4 9| - 104 364 1 2 7 115| 388 
“ue ems 166 1 8 17 164 1 3 Nil _ 341 
rit. Columbia. 110 2 15 16 1 9 2 —- 13 1 

‘Totals, 1940. 197| 3,482 72\| 1,128 774| 3,949 56 569|7 59 450| 1,158) 9,578 


CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS é 


Track- Gross Operating 
Year (Cal.) age Investment |Passengers Freight Earnings Expenses 
r r Dollars Numbers |. Short Tons Dollars Dollars 


(208,911 | 34,698,767 | 115,229,511 | 454,231,650 | 380,723,411 
aap 047 218 26,396,812 85,993,206 | 358, 549,382 | 321,025,588 
386,165,100 | 21,099,582 67,722,105. | 293,390,415 | 256,663,375 


. 
00 
ao 

020909 09 


: 4255 | 197172'193 | 57,364,025 | 270,278,276 | 233.133,108 

4 Sf 31390 '983°708 20'530'718 | 68,036,505 | 300,837,816 | 251,999,667 

eee ean 57.171 | 3,307,616, 20084185 | 69,141.1 310,107,155 | 263,942,899 

Pee. 708 sc 40 56.692 | 3.301,033,373! 20, 497.616 | 75,846,566 | 334:768.557 | 283,345,068 

a ase BuG89 | SUG ters | aasitcise | train | 336Rs8ca0r | 39.700.838 
Srerenereeeeerne 35 | 3 220.37 203. 

9 4 Se 36, bot 3/095,939.253 | 20,482,296 | 84,631,122 | 367,284,300 | 304,427,300 


4 : 
~S . 
. K ! 
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: 5 i Paci 

bs tal for the last 9 years include The single track mileage of the Canadian Pac 

pavcnces of Dominion Government to Canadian | Railway (1939) was 17,169. aa8 oe ea: 
National for operating expenses, interest charges Trailways are esl co Hive See 3 A os a Mm 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government which | policy of nationalization, include: “ e jan did 
at time of acquiring had relatively little value, National Railway System, which as a track 


also-cost_of constructing Government lines. (1939) of 21,903 miles. 7 f 
U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 2 | 

‘ Exports to U. S. ire f 

pe) 
pee Canadian Foreign Total U.S. 

289 26,071,180 581,408,469 921,235,401) 

333 tol 18 11,871,437 334,972,621 555,091,001 
336,202,309 11,415,052 347,617,361 509,909,469 
409,517,195 10,811,013 420,328,208 610,354,2788 

384/611,743 10,012,304 394,624,047 524,473,3668 

441 002,198 9,854,766 450,856,964 8. 0733 

457,877,594 12,686,575 470,564,169 668,747,247 

466,887,149 16,963,393 483,850,542 706,683,861 

481,531,086 21,158,661 502,689,747 825,651,5496 

492,685,606 22,652,175 515,337,781 893,585,482) 

373,424,236 16,487,858 389,912,094 653,676, 4968 

240,196,849 9,603,772 249,800,621 393,775,2898 

158,705,050 6,316,726 165,021,776 263,549,346 

168,242,840 4, 12 172,954,964 ies 4988 

218,597,071 5,426,186 224,023,257 293,779,813 

261,685,372 11,434,232 273,119,604 312,416,604 

333,916,949 10,869,594 344,786,543 369,141,5134 
360,012,143 12,208,624 372,220,767 490,504, 9784 

270,461,189 8,296,737 278,757,926 424,730,5 
380,392,047 9,361,551 389,753,598 496,898,466 
442,984,157 8,959,511 451,943,668 744,231, 1564 


ESTIMATED CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1939 AND 1940 > | 
(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


1939 | 19408 
Credits) Debits; Net Credits) Debits; Ne 
Canada and All Countries | | 
Current Account 
Merchandise trade-after adjustment............. 906 713 | +193 ||. 1,212 1,046 | +1) 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.............. 184 —_ +184 | 203 — +25 
PPOMMBtLESPENGICUTES . = 5. 525. ee seca ewe ely ee 164 86 | +_78 | 128 43} +. 
Interest and GividendS. ... 4 1.0.06 So. sek ee es 57 311 — 254 | 52 306 | —28 
eset Ge: GUIDPINT. . os os sys cess viele dee Oe we 87 119 |— 32 138 132 } 
All other current transactions.................. 36 68 | — 32 | 113 143 |} — 
TOTALS—Current Account.................-+-+ 1,434 | 1,297 | +137 | 1,846 | 1,670 | +11 
Special Gold Transactions (1) ty ia — = 248 24 - 
SE a Movements........... 3 495 651-|) —156 | 283 475 | —-1) 
PE SUC I ty Ta C0) SI ne ee ee ee Pa ee —— a + 319%), a 
Canada and Empire Couatries— | 
Current Account 
Merchandise trade-after adjustment............. 436 177 | +259 708 261 | +4 
Tourist expenditures. ............-.. 9 TS) ews: 6 + 
Interest and dividends............. 5 81 | — 76 | 3 72 | Saal 
Brain Shi DDN... ao. Mace weeks eaten se 31 39 eee: | 76 36 | + 
All other current transactions.................. 6 41 $8] 63 61 | +B 
TOTALS—Current Account—United Kingdom... 371 245 | +126 670 323 | +38 
Other Empire 
oases eS = ris RSs +_37 || . 186 110 | + | 
mpire Countries 163 856 
Lae anata eRe is «CK! Bins nell. SG Nas OX f eA t 97 | 116 = ie 
BUST RMR Mec. ss os nc tis fae ants oka ae 4 3 2 | . - 5i 
ISpecial Gold Transsotions()).. ol. eee bee wes — — Sed | Be ae B 4 
2 SC LCTNS 20 Ee — 180 | —180 | —— 334 | —34 
I) TE IGIISS 1h) 2 ee — —- —- 80] — ==) ane 
Canada and Non-Empire Countries— 4 
rent. Boosunt oo : | 
erchandise trade-after adjustment............. 470 536 | — — 2 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... 184 — ae ise 303 << et: 
PUOMMSHOXDENGITUTER.. .. ou Sew le the Seis eule 155 73 | + 82 122 40 | 4+ 
Interest and dividends..................0e0 cee 52 230 | —179 49 234 | —1) 
Ireight addi shipping... .... 2. .bc.. oeSee as 56 80 | — 24 62 96 | 
a, fo current ee RT eee CO a - 30 54 | — 24 | 50 = | 
—Current Account—United States...... 775 8 - Tat 
Gther Foreign i ys bgt oat 6 *% 
ountries........ 172 109 = 
foo Re emer a ae ay, 68 a2 bs es 
ountries........ - 
Capital Debits.......... s aoe oweae' |, Sogn | ne eeaneenae 4: 
Sub-total Sx Sica 947 | 1,507 | —560 990 | 1,378 Bye 
jpecial Gold Transactions(') — = == 248 2 3 
Capital Credits............ 461 | —= | +461 |  i67 +28 
Balancing Item(?)........... Set retin F — | — +. 99 a5 —s Ei 
@) This represents gold received from the United Kingdom in part sett] i wid 
ary ate eve SS nee elon oats Bales 2 eee with the United States ae 7 
eflects possible errors an e omissi f i . 0 
measured statistically, such as changes in the timing of pAgmer es tor sae Secrets alae conte 


4 < ds and services, and bet 
the war the conversion of surplus sterling into other currencies ae 3. 8 4 
(8) Preliminary statement. : ‘ 


Transcontinental air service was inaugurated in] ronto to Montreal. Tw i 
Canada (March 1, 1939) when Trans-Canada Air | wled from coast to raed eine sch 
Lines planes took off from Montreal and Van-| _ Trans-Canada Air Lines transported 53,180 p 
couver on 3,500-mile flights. A preliminary “jig- | SOPs Sie compared with 21,596 (1939). 
ger’’ servicé was made the same day from To- She, DEBVIONG een pct Os0), wees twice t 


—s 


of the previous year. 


i pe 


a ee a 
ow xe r 4 
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EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1919-39. : 
(Merchandise only) 


’ Imports Exports 
Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars D 

oot AAP Sgieaae 890,847,353} 446,073,668/1,336,921,021|1,268,014,533] 30,147,672 1,298 162 205 
eeu . QS SAA 546,863,395 252,615,088; 799,478,483] 777,149,296 13,994,461} 791,143,757 
% Tiiat i aipbivs cl - 6 513,330,771} 249,078,538] 762,409,309) 880,408,645] 13,815,268) 89472231913 
Pin ya 594,098,589 308,931,926 903,030,515 /1,002,401,467 13,584,849 /|1,015,986,316 
ae ee eee 528,912,308 279,232,265) 808,144,573/1,029,699,449 12,553,718/1,042,253,167 
olsen asin 3: 561,061,127} 329,132,221] 890,193,348 /1,239,554,207 12,111,941|1,251,666,148 
iy ES 642,448,478| 365,893,433)1,008,341,911 1,261,241,525 15,357,292|1,276,598,817 
| RSS oie ee 696,253,024 390,864,906/1,087,117,930/1,210,596,998 20,445, 231/1,231,042,229 
AN lee 788.271,150| 434,046,766|1,222,317,916/1,339,409,562 24,378,794'1,363,788,456 
a. eee 849,114,653] 449,878,039/1,298,992,692)1,152,416,330 25,926,117/1,178,342,447 
647,230,123} 361,249,346 479| 863,683,761 19,463,987| 883,147,748 
Bien oy 416,179,513} 211,918,873 28,098,3 587,653,440 11,907,020} 599,560,460 
-| 288,425,260) 164,188,997 3 + 489,883,112 8,030,485] 497,913,597 
235,195,782} 166,018,529 529,449,529 6,034,260] 535,483,789 
295,566,101 217,903,396 2 ; 649,314,236 6,991,992) 656,306,228 
306,913,652} 243,400,899 724,977,459 12,958,420\ 737,935,879 
350,903,936} 284,286,908 937,824,933 12,684,319 0,509,252 
436,327,558| 372,568,767 997,366,918 14,754,862|1,012,121,780 


379.095,355| 298,355,999 
- cg ape 427'470,633| 323,584,901 '055, 924926) 104 
SE ik a aie + FP coi! 582,937,741} 499,012,978)1,081,950,719/1,178,954,420 


The quantity and value of gold produced in {5,094,379 valued at $184,115,951 (1939). Virtually 
ada (1940) were the largest ever recorded in | all Canada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the 
wae history of the Canadian mining industry. The | Dominion Government through the Royal Cana- 
mount from all primary sources, totaling 5,322,857 | dian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van- 
me ounces value at $204,925,995, compared with } couver. 


837,583,917 11,100,216) 848,684,133 


Merchandise exports to 
Merchandise imports from United Kingdom 
United Kingdom (Canadian produce only) 


Dollars Dollars 
231,487,979 341,167,883 
123,149,776 308,866,522 
136,859,352 374,751,894 
154,478,720 360,782,279 
148,891,714 387,180,147 
162,118,705 492,136,981 
164,707,111 459,223,468 
182,620,421 409,546,331 
190,756,736 446,128,667 
194,777,650 290.294,564 
162,632,466 235,213,959 
109,468,081 170,597,455 

93,508,143 178,171,680 

97,878,232 210,697,224 
113,415,984 270,491,857 
116,670,227 303,500,846 
122,971,264 395,351,950 
147,291,551 402,062,094 
119,292,430 339,688,685 
114,007,409 328,099,242 
161,216,352 508,095,949 


AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND REVENUE OF CANADA 
1938 1939 1940 


bf 1938 1939 1940 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


viovalcsseaedlcaeix0]| FOURS™RE a: | Tapes] TUR Teta 
,668|4,481,7 oultry and eggs... f ; ‘ 
vraon| sisoee| sooon|| eee | 0) eal saa 
46,066] 886,0: ODHELO wi eet 2a f f y 
dross value of cul. (Pad Bene Maple products.... 3,850 3,444 4,209 
‘Production */1,062,645/1,224,616)1,235,714|| Wool..........--- 1,565 1,827 2,645 
Field crops. "069|' 685,839| '651,228|| Honey...... 2.1... 3:057| 2/616] «2,518 
‘Dairy products..... 226,155) 218,462| 240,940 
——————————— a 
1 t., 1939) Canada The Royal Canadian Navy went into action when 
eee ebe putoreat of theiwar (Sev'-. t Canada declared war. At the outbreak of the war 
; a relatively weak military power, but since the strength of the Navy was approximately 3,600 


z ed forces. 7 r 
las expanded and modernized her arm men with 13 ships. of all kinds. The mobilized 
“ince the beginning of the war Canada has di-| strength has since passed 20,000 and it musters 
erted more and paar Ms fe igh hen oe more than ae Esa including three destroyers, 
uuman and material, into her war . ree arm mercha cruisers, corvettes, mine 
04 tures are estimated at | sweepers and smaller craft. The strength of the 
ae pent ae: Lacing ret ! ehy er ea io jane to reach 27,000 
roxil Ey s were serving | men an é 

seer ieni) in Rie cate: armed services a home - epe : fap ee of ivas  approximavely Bb. 00 

abi have enlisted on a voluntary | Canadian r Force 3 

Pe tne aarnbie and will go wherever called. ' (July 1, 1941). 


| Newfoundland 


‘Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square miles—Population (est. 1939) 294,800 


' tern end of British | covered by John, Cabot (June 24, 1497) (Cape Bo- 
ae oy ane uaa Gees: is an acess es alee August. 1583); oat th Pe oe 

Y larger than Cuba. Humphrey Gi ; ; 
Petted | ent Leite: the Strait of Belle Isle, | 1713, acknowledged to be British. A Governor was 


Cabot Strait. appointed (1728). 
DR ee die the pens paen Colony. Dis- Although Newfoundland had enjoyed the status 


4 


’ immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 


_ Kirwan Bernard, resigned. 


_ town is the capital. 


+ dad, 348,850 are cultivated. Products are mostly 
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of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amulree, ap- 
pointed (Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
financial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
until it again became self-supporting. The action 
was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about $90,- 
000,000. The Royal Commission’s recommendations 
were approved by the Newfoundland Parliament 
(Dec. 2, 1933). 

The British House of Commons later put into 
effect the financial provision of the Commission’s 
report and agreed to meet Newfoundland’s budget 
deficits. Holders of Newfoundland bonds (other 
than about £3,500,000 of pre-war loans) were 
offered the right to exchange for new 3% 10-30 
year Sterling stock guaranteed, both as to principal 
and interest, by the United Kingdom. 

The Parliament was suspended during the emer- 
gency and full legislative and executive power was 
vested. in the Governor, acting on the advice of 
a Commission of six, three appointed by the United 
Kingdom and three by Newfoundland. This Royal 
Commission, which took office (Feb. 16, 1934) con- 


sists of the following—Governor and Commandeé 
in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thoms 
Walwyn; Commissioners (Newfoundland) J. Ald 
Winter, Lewis Edward Emerson, Sir John Charli} 
Puddester (United Kingdom), John Henry Gorvi; 
Sir Wilfrid Woods and I. Wild. ~ . 

The principal industries are fishing, lumbe 
minerals and manufactures. Huge deposits of irc 
ore have been found on Bell Island in Conceptial 
Bay. Copper, pyrites, coal, gold, silver, and les} 
are other minerals. : E / 

Government receipts (1940-1941) were estimate 
at $13,525,616; expenditures, $15,449,965. 

Sites on Newfoundland were leased to the Unite 
States (1940) for use as defense bases. 

Labrador the most easterly part of the Amen 
can continent, comprising 110,000 square miles an 
a population of 4,716, is under the jurisdiction 
Newfoundland. It has 850 miles of coast line an 
800 of its inhabitants are Eskimos. The rest a 
fishermen of British descent. The interior is heavi 


oo ee 


timbered and reputed to be rich in minerals, bam: 


is largely unexplored. The United States esta’ 
lished (1941) a protective outpost.in Labrador, - 


British West Indies and other possessions 
JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the Britsh West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,450 square miles and population (estimated, 
1940) 1,173,645, (about 20,000 whites). Attached to 
Jamaica for administrative purposes are the Turks 
and Caicos Islands (population 5,300; area, 226 
square miles), and Cayman Island (population, 
6,182; area, 104. square miles). The capital of 
Jamaica is Kingston. The British Governor is Sir 
ae Frederick Richards (appointed June 14, 

The climate has attractions for winter tourists. 
It is estimated 65 to 75 per cent of the tourists are 


’ 


American. The island figures largely in the histor 
of the Buccaneers of the West Indies before 4 

during: the time of Sir Henry Morgan, once i, 
Governor. The old haunt of the pirate, Port Royas 
at the entrance of the harbor, was destroyed ar: 
sunk (1692) under the sea by an earthquake. ~ 


The principal products are sugar-cane, logwoou 


coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocof 


pimento, oranges and cigars. Trade is chiefly witi 


the United States and Great Britain. 

A site on Portland Bight was leased (1940) to th 
United States for a naval base. 

Governmental receipts (1939-1940) are estimate 
at £2,.737,940; expenditures £2,851,942. 


BERMUDA | 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the - Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
miles east of North Carolina. It was settled 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area is 19 square 
miles; the population (estimated, 1939) is 31,661. 
Hamilton is the capital. 

The Governor is Viscount Knollys (appointed 
Aug. 27, 1941) to succeed Lieut. Gen. Sir Denis 


Conscription for home defense with men between 
the ages of 18 and 36 was ordered (June, 1940). 
Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 


ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. is 
assembly of 36 members is elected, there beilti 
about 2,691 electors (freeholders). { 
The budget (1940) estimated revenues at £256, 
and expenditures £373,687 i 
The island, a perennial garden, with a doze 
Winter hotels and famous beaches, is a favorili 
winter resort for Americans and (1940). had 25,531 
tourist visitors, about 30 per cent of the pre-ws 
average. Effective (July_8, 1940) passports wes 
required for entry into Bermuda. From touris 
Bermuda derives much of its revenue. There as 
no taxes on real estate, incomes or inheritance: 
The currency, weights and measures are Britisls 
Sites on the island were granted to the Unite 
States (1940) for use as a naval base. | 


OTHER POSSESSIONS =| 


Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward | 
Islands, in the West Indies, lying out in the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
the population (estimated, 1940) is 195,548. Bridge- 


Of the total 106,470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from the United States, and exports 
heaviest to Canada. Governmental receipts (1939- 
1940) are estimated at £526,543; expenditures £535,- 


182. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,862 square miles and 
a population (1940) of 473,455, is the most southerly 
of the West Indies. It lies off the north coast of 
South America. Attached to it for administrative 
purposes is the island of Tobago, the population 
and area of which are 25,358 and 116 square miles 
respectively. The capital is Port au Spain. Trade 
is heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Of 1,192,844 acres on the island of Trini- 


asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island is 


Sites on the island were leased to the United 
States (1940) for a naval base. 

The Governor is Major Sir Hubert Winthrop 
Young (appointed 1938). 

The Bahama Islands number 20, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area is 4,404 
square miles) the population (estimated 1939) is 


68,903. Nassau is the capital. 


4 
A site on the island of Mayaguana was lease 
(1940) to the United States for use as a naval DIED 
Sponges_and sisal are the chief sources ¢ 
revenue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trad 
with the United States is three times as heavy 
with any other country. The budget (1939) est. 
ates revenues at £404,192 and expenditur 
The Governor General is the Duke of Windsor 
The Windward Islands lie at the eastern sideke 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. - Th 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent a 
St. Lucia. Each has its own local Governmen 
The total area is 821 square miles (Grenada, 13 
St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 233; Dominica, 305 
The population is 259,742 (Grenada) (1921) 90,085 
Domintce (sae) niece ae Lucia (19393 69.7: ] 
959. . George’ Yor 
Island is the capital. dns us? i 
The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copr 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. The cottok 
grown on Sea Island is considered the best in ] 
world. St. Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. | 
Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) frox 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands and sind: 
has been governed as a separate colony. : 
A site at Gros Islet Bay was leased (1940) to th! 
United States for a naval base. 3 
The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situate: 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lessé 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Anti 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
guilla, Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero, and 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 saquatt 
miles; population (estimated 1940) is 93,130. 


hyctd te 


The principal products are sugar and 30. aa 


A Site near Partain Harbor, Antigua, was leased 
the United States (1940) for use as a naval base. 
British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
nh the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
ices chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany, logwood, 


Fd 


Sia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° 
md 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
ortheast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
n the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
rth by the Turkoman S.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 


reat river basins, 
ortheast, and the Helmund, which runs southwest 


.425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. 
dia flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
abul to Peshawur. 

Afghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 
md stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are 
arly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, 
gines, being cultivators and traders. Along 
e frontier are warlike and independent tribes of 
thans. The languages spoken are Pushtu and 
Tsian, The predominant religion is Islam. 

It is almost exclusively an agricultural country, 
two harvests a year. The fat-tailed sheep is 


substitute for butter. The apple, pear, almond, 
each, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 
e, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor- 


Albania is mountainous country bounded by 
‘ugo-Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the 
ast and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west. 
is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle and 
eep raising state, There are important forest 
ources and some mineral wealth, both unde- 
oped, because of lack of transport facilities. 
hief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
yool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
live oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 
acetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles 
r, coffee, benzine and petroleum. F 
ere are (1938) 1,383 miles of motor high- 
ays. There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
guipped. Work was started (1940) on the first 
oad in the country between Durazzo and 


san. 
There is no state religion and there are few 
Is. Primary education is nominally com- 
sory and free under the constitution. 
Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
orth and Tosks in the south, the Mason and 
Mixon Line of Albania’s division being the 
hkumbini River. Tosk men wear gold-embroid- 
red jackets and wide sashes over plaited knee- 
angth white skirts almost as‘full as a ballet 


icer’s. 
aa iania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
nd of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
r Italy, declared its independence (Nov. 28, 
12). It fell into a state of anarchy during the 
forid War, but (June 3, 1917) Gen. Ferrero, 
hen in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 
laimed Albania an independent country and a 
rovisional government was set up. Albania had 
independence assured under a treaty with Italy 


~ 2, 1920). : 
The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 
lic, which continued until 1928 when a con~ 
fituent assembly called amended the constitution 
bonnes the government into a monarchy and 


1928) proclaimed Col. Ahmed Zogu, a 
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chicle, and cedar, much of which com 
Untied States. 5 comes to the 
area is 8, square miles, and population 
(estimated, 1940) is 58,759. Belize, po : 
16,687, is the capital. pagan 
A site on the Demarara River, 25 miles from the 
sea, was leased to the United States (1940) for a 
defense base. 
Government receipts (1939) were $1,967,662; ex- 
penditures $1,967,842. 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan 
Capital, Kabul—Area, estimated, 250,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 10,000,000. 
Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in, oil 


plant, madder, and the asafoetida plant 
abound. Wool and skins are the main articles of 
export, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. The 
imports are textiles, metals and hardware, leather 
goods, tea and sugar. The chief trade is with 
India, Russia and Iran. Copper, lead and iron 
are found in the country. 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on camel or pony back 
along the seven important trade routes. The 
chief trade route is through Khyber pass. There 
is a university in Kabul (established 1932). 

The government is monarchial and the laws and 
customs those of Islam. Legislative power is vested 
in a Parliament consisting of the King; a Senate 
of 45 members appointed for life by the King; and 
a National Assembly of 109 elected members. The 
reigning King is Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 
1914). He married (Nov. 7, 1931) his cousin, 
Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah Khan; 
and ascended the throne (Noy. 8, 1933) on the 
assassination of his father, Mohammed Nadir 
Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitution 
(1932) under which slavery and forced labor are 
forbidden; primary education is compulsory and a 
Council of State is created. All Afghan men over 
20 may vote. 

Military service is compulsory between the ag 
of 18 to 40. The peacetime strength of the army 
is 60,000. 

The monetary unit is the silver ‘afghani,’ 
worth between nine and ten cents in American 
pte The yearly revenue approximates $20,- 


Albania 
(SHQIPERIA) 
Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles—Population (1930 Census), 1,003,124 


Moslem, who had been President (since Sept. 29, 
1925) King of the Albanians under the title of 
Zog. He married (April 27, 1938) Countess Geral- 
dine Apponyi, of Hungary, a Roman Catholic, for 
pee he built a Catholic chapel in the royal 
palace. 

Under the Constitution Albania is a democratic, 
parliamentary independent monarchy with a single 
elected chamber. 

A new civil code replacing the ancient Turko- 
Arabic civil code, was adopted (April 2, 1929). 
Under it heads of families were ordered to adopt 
surnames. The Albanian Parliament passed a law 
(March, 1937) forbidding the wearing of veils by 
Moslem women. 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
a compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
signed (Nov. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and es- 
pecially Yugoslavia. . A diplomatic break between 
the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. A 
defensive 20-year alliance with Italy was signed 
(Nov. 22, 1927), 

Italy seized Albania (April 7, 1939) and the 
King and Queen fied. The Albanian National As- 
sembly offered the crown to King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy (April 12) and he:accepted it. The same 
day the Chamber of Corporations and the Senate 
in Rome approved the union of Italy and Albania. 
There is a constitutional monarchy, the throne 
being hereditary under King Victor Emmanuel’s 
dynasty. Legislative, executive and judicial powers 
reside nominally with the King. There is a legis- 
lative Council subject to orders of the King and 
nothing can go before the Council without the 
sanction of the'King. Francesco Jacomoni, Italian | 
minister to Albania at the time of the absorption, 
was appointed by the King Lieutenant General 


‘of Albania, a post amounting virtually to that of, 


Viceroy. Albanian military forces were incorporat 
into the Italian Army. 
Under a special agreement with the Italian 


‘Government, Albanian authorities took over the 
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affairs of their country (1941). 
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The monetary unit is the gold franc, the va 


ca 
After the occupation of Greece (April, 1941) the | of which has been set by the Italian Govern 


province of Ciamuria, which has a mixed popu- 
lation of Albanians and Greeks, was declared a 
part of Albania. 


Andorra 


6.25 lire. 
at ee budget (1939-1940) is estimated to balan| 
at 40,000,000 francs. : { 


{ 


Area, 191 square miles—Population, 5,231, scattered in six villages. 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon (1806.) It pays an 
‘annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members, The judiciary is 


appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chit 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has abé 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising is the princil 
industry. A good road crosses the country, eq 
necting the Spanish and French frontiers by W 
of Sant Julia, Andorre-la-Vieille, les Escalc 
Encamp, Canillo and Soldeu. 


Arabia ; 


Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 10,000,000 


The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south- 
west corner of Asia which is bounded on the north 
by Iraq and Transjordania and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
west, the Arabian Sea on the:south and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one- 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex- 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 


oases or oases-groups scattered throughout the la 
The political, economic and social life of A 

varies from the unplanned roving of Noma 
Beduins to a simple civic life in towns in 
interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the me 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina 4 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribai organization of 
Beduin is gradually giving way to the commui 
organization of states and principalities. 


; SAUDI-ARABIA + | 


The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul- 
tanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz and its 
dependence: The total area is 350,000 square 
miles; the population is 5,250,000. 

The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of 
Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along the 
Red Sea. Its area is about 150,000 square miles; 
its population (estimated), 1,500,000. The Nejd 
now includes about 170,000 square miles of the in- 
terior and an estimated population of 3,000,000, 
almost entirely nomad. The dependencies include 
El Hasa, oak Ge Shammar, El Jauf and the 

xr part of Asir. ae 
errhe king of Saudi-Arabia is Abdul-Aziz ibn 
Abdul-Rahman al Faisal al Saud (born in 1880). 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 80,- 
000) and Riyadh (population, 30,000). 

No Christians are permitted to stay in Mecca 
and foreign diplomats credited to Saudi-Arabia 
live in the port city of Jedda. ; 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mahomet, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
‘is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 
As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the pil- 
grimage annually. Medina (population, 20,000) is 
820 miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of 
the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles 
farther south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah (popula- 
tion, 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. 

Motor transportation made its appearance (1926) 
and has been largely developed since. The King 
has a royal transport of 250 motor vehicles, of 
which 30 are high priced passenger cars especially 
equipped for desert travel, and the remainder buses, 
ote., for transports: of pilgrims on the 45-mile 
highway from Jedda to Mecca. Motor buses for 
pilgrims run from. Nejef on the Euphrates (reached 
by rail from Bagdad) to Medina, a desert journey 
oF about 600 miles. . 

The English gold sovereign is the basis of cur- 


rency. 
The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War. Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mec- 


ca, cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and pro- 


The Imamate of- Yemen is in ‘the southwest part 
of the peninsula between Asir and the British 
protectorate, Aden. Its aréa is estimated at 75,- 
000 square miles and population at 3,500,000. The 


claimed himself King of the Hejaz (1916) joa 
ing the Allies in the war. 
sented at the Peace Conference by Emir Feisi 
son of Husein, who became King of the Iraq. T 
King’s second son, Emir Abdula, became rule 
the Transjordania when the Arab state was set q 
within the Palestine Mandate. } 
King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliphi 
Islam (March, 1924). This did not suit Abe 
Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able a 
war-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme M 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by 
of arms, over the Arabian desert. He mare 
against the Hejaz (1925.) Husein abdicated, | 
son’King Ali was driven out and’! Mecca was cx 
tured. Abdul Aziz was proclaimed King of | 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926). ; 
Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area abt 
30,000 sq. m., population, about 750,000) had — 
cepted the suzerainty of Ibn Saud (1926) and w 
formally taken over (1933) after an abortive u 
rising. The Imam of Yemen lying to the Soi 
moved troops into Asir and called down on hii] 
self the wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Ew 
Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped 
tanks and modern weapons. After a month’s ¥ 
the Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions (Ma 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the Ew 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independe# 
for the Yemen. 4 
Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists of a reguil 
oeny of red tarda Fa S| 
e€ products are dates, wheat, barley, fri 
hides, wool, and Arab. clocks, besides v Cane 
horses, donkeys and sheep. The value of impor 
is from $13,000,000 to $5,000,000 yearly. Sci 
hides, wool and gum are exported. The export} 
Arab horses to Bombay and camels to Egypt a 
Syria—once a prolific source of income—is 1 
greatly reduced because of the growing incre 
at ae crenepot, a 
} e€ petroleum resources of the country are | 
ing developed by the Standard Oil sia 


California, which has a concession covering 
entire kingdom. pA 

Ibn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the s 
ond, Emir Feisal, being Viceroy of Mecca. | 


The religious law of Isl 1 
Ea. § and is the common ] 


a 


YEMEN 


(population, 40,000). On the plateau of El Je 
the most fertile part of reg grain and v 
are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. ay 
Maria Theresa dollar’is the common medium 


hange. The ruler of Yemen is Zaidi Imm 

capital is Sana, a walled city with eight gates te is Za i 

(population, 20,000). The chief port is Hodeida| iggy)” ° Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din (b¢ 
KUWAIT 


The Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
square miles, and population estimated at 50,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait (population, 25,000), 
is an important port on the Persian Gulf, and had 
been selected as seaport terminal of the German 


Berlin to Bagdad railroad. ae 
and pearls are exported. Hones, vege 
Trade is almost wholly with India, Ir age 


and the Arab coast and 
Seah SRRERS amounts to 5,000, 


(born 1885). 


. & 
The ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmed ibn Jabir al Su | 


The Hejaz was repue 


The Sultanate of Oman occupies the southeast 
portion of the Arabian peninsula with a coast line 
about 1,000 miles long, extending from El Katar 


Seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement, 
Orb. 1920) have entire home rule and freedom 
0: ge The Sultan has for years been sub- 


The Bahrein Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
he Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
Miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 


ue being taken each exceeding $5,000,000. 


Capital, 
Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
ape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of 
southern South America. Its greatest breadth is 
Bbout 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
rth, Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
the South Atlantic Ocean on the east and 
ie on the west. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
Ooded and called the Gran Chaco in the north, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
battle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
Patagonia. 

The climate in the center and most thickly 
pettled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
he northern tip of the republic is within the 
ppics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 


Itivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
! and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
anches. Packing houses have been established on 
. large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
he country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
second. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
world is in Buenos Aires. It has a daily capacity 
5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. Argentina supplies 
more than half the hides imported into the 
oe States. 
“The mountains of Argentina contain deposits of 
silver, copper and gold. Petroleum is exploited by 
the government and by private companies; the 
is in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 


a 


: living animals, wool, skins, des, 
train, linseed, flour, etc. 

Argentina’s foreign trade (1940) produced an 
unfavorable balance of 170,824,000 pesos. Exports 
ee igs on year were 9,447,000 tons valued at 
,427,933,000 pesos, while imports were 8,096,000 
fons with a value of 1,498,757,000 pesos. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, with a population 
of 2,470,000, is the largest city of Latin America 
: the second largest Latin city in the world. 
[It lies on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, which 
is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from the Atlantic 
Deean. It is a city of broad, straight streets. There 
e about 100 parks. Street-car companies operate 
ut 500 miles of rails. Besides these, there are 
shree subway lines with a fare equal to five cents 

_ American money. In January, February and 

ch the heat in Buenos Aires is oppressive. The 
ter months—the ideal time for tourists—are 
June, July and Augtist. { 


OMAN 


y the Government of India, which main- | 
BAHREIN ISLANDS 


tains there a political agent. The capital is Mus- 
cat (population, 4,500). The best camels in Arabia 
are bred in the interior of Oman. The chief ex- 
ports are dates. Mountain ranges parallel Oman’s 
north coast, some of them 10,000 ft. high and 
snow-capped. 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar 
and, Indian-rupee are mediums of exchange. 

The Sultan of Oman is Saiyid Said ibn Taimur, 
(born Aug. 13, 1910). He succeeded his father, 
Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal ibn Turki (1932). 


troleum production is important. Bahrein is an 
independent Arab State under British protection. 


| The capital and commercial center is Manama 
Pearl fishing is the chief industry, the ipa } (population 25,000). 
e- 


The ruler is H. H. Shaikh Sir 
Hamad ibn Isa al Khalifa, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. 


Argentina 
(REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 
Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,278 square miles—Population (1940), 13,318,320. 


The population is largely 
chiefiy from Spain and Italy. 

Discovered (1516) by a party of Spanish ex- 
plorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 
remained under Spanish domination until May 25, 
1810, when the provinces, in a successful revolt, 
established an independent republic. The years 
thereafter until 1852 were years of disturbance 
and civil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
and under which, somewhat amended, the re- 
public is governed today, is modeled closely after 
that of the United States. There are 14 prov- 
inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
their own Governors and Legislatures, and ten 
territories administered by Governors appointed by 
the President, also a Federal District, Buenos 
Aires, area (72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by -the tax-paying 
inhabitants. 

The President of the republic, who must be a 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists of a 
Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for nine years, one-third retiring each 
three years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 
158, elected by direct vote for four years, one-half 
retiring every two years. Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz 
was elected President of Argentina (Sept., 1937) 
and assumed office (Feb. 20, 1938). 

Dr. Ortiz relinquished office (July 3, 1940) for 
an indefinite period because of ill health and was 
succeeded by Dr. Ramon S. Castillo as Acting 
President. 

The Roman Catholic religion is supported by the 


European in origin, 


state, but all creeds are tolerated. Primary edu- ~ 


cation is free, secular, and compulsory, but the 
Percentage of illiteracy is still high in some rural 
districts. There are national universities in 


Cordoba (founded in 1613) Buenos Aires, La Plata, 


AN Rosario and Mendoza. The language is 
panish. 

Service in the Army is compulsory from 20 
years to 45. The men belong to the First Line 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional.Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobil 
only in case of war. 
300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 


tional Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. . 


The territorial reserve is 100,000 men. 

Argentine has a Navy of two battleships, three 
cruisers, four coast defense ships, 16 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
The personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,000 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do two 
years service. ia 

The monetary unit_is the peso; see Index, For- 
EIGN EXCHANGE. x 

The governmental budget (1941) estimated re- 
ceipts of 786,733,600 paper pesos; expenditures 
1,060,976,200. The paper pesos has a nominal 
value of $.23. ; 


pe . Belgium — - 


ibs, (ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE—KONINKRIJK BELGIE) 


Belgium is bounded on 


and the North Sea: on the east by Germany~ 


west by France and the North Sea. It has a 
r er of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 miles. 


4 


Be Luxemburg, on the south by France, and on 


Capital, Brussels—Area, 11,775 square miles—Population (est. 1939) 8,386,553 
the north by the Nether- , 


The Scheldt and the Meuse are the principal rivers. 
through the Netherlands and the Belgian Govern- 


ment has spent 350,000,000 francs dredging the 
channel as far as Flushing and improving the 


There is a trained reserve of | 


“Below Antwerp the Scheldt flows to the North Sea . 
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port of Antwerp, which has become the greatest 
port of Continental Europe. . The western art is 
low, level and fertile; the eastern, the tableland 
of the Ardennes, has a poor soil, The cities of 
Bruges, Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp are noted 
for art and architecture. 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 after Napoleon’s 
downfall, until when it proclaimed its indepen- 
dence (Oct. 14, 1830.) The National Congress (1831) 
elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
Belgians. He died (1865) and was succeeded by 
his son Leopold II, who died (1909.) By the 
Treaty of London, (April 19, 1839) the famous 
“scrap of paper,’ separation from the Nethelands 
and, the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
evacuating it immediately after the Armistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Mal- 
medy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 
382 square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the 
kingdom. These cantons were joined to the 
province of Liege (March 5, 1925.) 

Belgium was inyaded by Germany (May 10,1940). 
King Leopold announced (May 27) that the Bel- 
gian Army had surrendered. In Paris, Premier 
Pierlot, at a meeting attended by the Presidents of 
both Chambers of Parliament, declared that the 
King’s decision was illegal since it had to have 
the approbation. of at least one member of the 
Cabinet. The Premier said this approbation was 
lacking because there was unanimous decision in 
the Cabinet not to associate itself with the action 
of King Leopold. 

Belgium was occupied by Germany which later 
announced the reincorporation into the Reich of 
Eupen, Malmedy and Moresnet, an area of 348 
square miles with a population of 64,000. The 
Eupen-Malmedy-Moresnet districts were assigned 
to Belgium (March 6, 1925) by the League of 
Nations. 

A Belgian Government-in-Exile was established 
in Poitiers, France, with Premier Pierlot as the 
head and was recognized by Great Britain. The 
Government later moved to Vichy, France, but 
abandoned that place (Sept. 16) with the an- 
nouncement that all further attempts to govern 
Belgium from the French provisional capital had 
been given up. The Cabinet later established the 
Government in London. The Belgian colonies 
retain their independence. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe with a population of 710 to the square 
mile.. The population is divided into two well 
defined groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. 
The Roman Catholic is the religion of the great 
majority, but religious toleration prevails. Part of 
the income of the ministers of the Catholic, Jewish, 
Church of England and Protestant Evangelique 
religions is paid from the national treasury. Bel- 
gium has four universities in Ghent, Liege, Brus- 
sels and Louvain. 

The Army, under the Military Law of 1937, is 


recruited by annual calls and voluntary enlist- 


ments. Belgium has no Navy and the Air Force 
has been cooperating with the R. A. F. since the 
invasion by Germany. 

Louvain Library, destroyed during the World 
War (1914) when the German Army overran Bel- 
gium and later reconstructed with American funds, 
was destroyed a second time’ (May, 1940) in the 
new German invasion. It is estimated 100,000 


BELGIAN 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The territory 
was formally ceded to Belgium by treaty (1907). 
It has an area of 902,082 square miles, and an 
estimated population of 10,356,191. The average 
mean temperature is 80.6 Fahrenheit but only 70 
degrees in the high country constituting the rim of 
the Congo Basin and the average rainfall is 43.27 
inches. The native population (1939) is 10,304,084 
and the white Pepulariens 25,200. The native re- 
ligion is gross fetichism, but there are 2,902 
Catholic and 830 Protestant missionaries in the 
eountry. About one quarter of the native popula- 


tion has been christianized. Th i i 
Leopoldville. Me iol gues 
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volumes were lost in the last, destruction. Lox 
vain University was established (1426) and_ tr! 


library grew to rank with the best in the world. . 

The principal crops ate wheat, barley, oats, ry¥ 
potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets and tobacce 
The country produces a large quantity of coal b 
other minerals are of minor importance. 

The chief imports are wool, cotton, flax, hides 
building wood, iron and steel, machinery, com 
chemical products, bitumen, zine ore, wheat ar 
wine. The principal exports are manufactures « 
wool, cotton, flax, leather and glassware, iro 
steel and zinc products and sugar. The. cow 
iron and quarry industries are very valuable, as a: 
the glass, textile and sugar, and the lace of Bru. 
sels, Malines and Bruges is famous. 

The King of the Belgians, Leopold III, (bom 
Nov. 3, 1901) succeeded his father, Albert, kille 
by a fall from a precipice of rocks at the Marek 


les Dames (Feb. 17, 1934) and was crowned (Fekm 


23, 1934.) He married (Nov. 10, 1926) Princes 
Astrid (born Noy. 17, 1905), daughter of Prina 
Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. Childre 
of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlot 
born Oct. 11, 1927); Prince Baudouin (the Hes 
pparent) (born Sept. 7, 1930) and. Albert, Pring 
of Liege (born’ June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid wa 
killed (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerlanal 
when the automobile which her husband was driv 
ing plunged from the road. The Queen Dowager 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married 
late King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chi 
dren are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Fils 
ders, (born Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie Jos 
(born Aug. 4, 1906) married (Jan. 8, 1930) to Crow 
Prince Humbert, of Italy. rt 


Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 member, 


elected for terms of four years, 101 by direct vot 
44 by Provincial Councils and 22 by the Sena; 
itself; a House of Representatives of 202 membe 
ako elected for terms of four years. Univers: 
male suffrage is in force. The following wome 
may vote in Parliamentary elections: widows, n 
Tematried, of soldiers killed in the World Was 
widows of Belgian citizens killed by the enemy 
the War, or failing them, their mothers if 
latter are widows; widowed mothers of bachelal} 
soldiers killed in the War; women sent to prisc 
or detained for political reasons during the enem 
occupation of Belgium during the war. / 
The party strength of the Parliament (electe 
April 2, 1939) follows: | 


Party / . Cham n 
Catholion 35.555 eee S Hass saree 13 Rests 62 
Soofalfhtetin cb ik Sneek Bc rece 64 611] 
Liberal Vetere (Rote p eee ae 33 25 5 
Flemish Nationalists. ...............17 122 
GCommnieimists!) 5.06.05 Hush es ee ee 9 3a 
Freristge ns. Cay Beiter Me i eee eee 4 


4 
The Prime Minister is Hubert Pierlot cc 
The problem of smoothing the lin {Cathe ifr 
culties of Belgium was settled (1932) when tif! 
government divided the country into three 5 
tions for administrative purposes: -In the firs 
Walloonia, only French is used officially; in F a 
ders, Flemish; the Brussels district remains bil 
lingual. The law does not apply to Eupen ar 
Malmedy, German-speaking annexed districts. _ 
The unit of currency is the france but the 1 
of the belga (nominal value $.1685) is compulsoa 
in Set ere, ape ares One belga — 
equa ve paper francs, which is thi a) 
exchange in domestic business. 2 ee i 
The budget (1940) estimated revenue at 11 
343,032 frances; expenditures 11,632,979,000. Ay 


CONGO “ 


Belgian Congo has a short coast 1 tit} 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the ares owe D 
is situated the village of Banana on a fine natu 4 
harbor, Equatorial French Africa lies to the nor 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the soutii 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhodesii! 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formert 
German East Africa, and Uganda (British); | 
the north it also touches the Soudan, Vast, sum 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests f 
the upper reaches of the river, covering abpu 
25,000 square miles, The principal products 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, Ppalm-nuts, coffeé 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. i 

Mineral products consist of copper, diamond 
gold, tin, cobalt, silver and radium. The Belgic: 
Congo ranks high among copper producing court 
tries. The diamond fields (in the southwestet 
district) produce over four million carats a yeaul 
rank next after the South African diamond fieldk 
The uranium ore from’ the Katanga District is ¢ 
high grade, and the refinery at Oolen, ~Belgiun 


iun 
produces about 9 pply 
bees bout 90 per cent of the world supply 


: 


io a see a i 


\_ The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga 
‘where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles long 
“by_25 to 50 miles wide. 

Tin, (discovered 1910), has been exploited since 
1918. In the Katanga district is a large deposit of 
Rey pende ore, from which the factory of Oolen, 

Igium, produces about five grams of finished 
radium a month. Other important minerals are 
diamonds, gold, silver, cobalt, uranium and iron. 

Matadi is the most important port on the Congo, 
which is navigable for large vessels for 95 miles 
to meee A railroad 249 miles long transships 
ere ght around the series of falls and rapids to 

opoldville on Stanley Pool.- From here the river 
‘and its branches are navigable for about 3,750 
miles. Railroads have been built around the falls 
Be the upper river, and to connect important 
Ss. 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
Native state in the Himalayas between Thibet on 
the north and British India on the south, with 
FS) m 6n the west. It is 190 miles long from 
€ast to west and 90 miles wide at its widest point. 
Punakha is a fortress of great natural strength. 
The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mongolians and 
adhere to a form of Buddhism. There is a mon- 
astery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 priests. 


Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 
west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
‘ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in 
America. More than 50% of the population are 
Indians speaking their own dialects only, and 25% 
are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is 
vyhigh. Farming, grazing and mining are the chief 
occupations. 
_Agricuitural products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice and rubber. It 
as the second rubber exporting country of 
i merica. 
; The Bet important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
timony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
ay More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 
tion in control. The country ranks second to 
China in the mining of antimony. The petroleum 
I try is growing. 
Under Spanish rule (1540 to 1750) the mines 
Becuced gold to the value of $2,000,000,000. The 
‘annual production is now less than $500,000. 
La Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in 
‘the heart of a gigantic canyon about three miles 
wide, ten miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, at an 
altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with high 
Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
ple can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated 
atarch 4, 1933). ae 
In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 75 
‘miles wide, are the islands of the Sun and the 
nm famous in Inca legends. 
- Primary education is free and compulsory, The 
miversity of Sucre was founded (1624). Roman 
Catholic is the recognized State religion but other 
rms of worship are permitted. Spanish is the 
guage of the country. 
- By the constitution (1880)..the President is 
fone. for four years by direct popular vote. He 


S ligible for re-election until four years after 
“eae fas ended. All men over twenty-one who 


fe 


\ 
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Belgian Congo’s normal trade is chiéfly with Bel- 
gium, although commerce with Germany, Japan 
and the United States is large. The Congo imports 
more goods from Japan than from any other 
country with the exception of Belgium. 

The monetary’ unit is the franc. Government 
revenue (1940) was estimated at 747,208,000 francs; 
expenditures at 779,821,500. 

Ruanda and Urandi, districts formerly in Ger- 
Man East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total 
area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es- 
timated (1940) at 3,775,335, of whom 1,404 are Eu- 
ropeans, chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united 
administratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice- 
governor at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one 
of Africa's best cattle countries. Several peaks of 
the Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 


Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles—Population (est.) 300,000 


Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
chowries. “ 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended the throne 
(Aug. 21, 1926). Since 1910 he has received a 
subsidy of 1,000,000 rupees from the British gov- 
ernment. 


Bolivia 
(REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) 
Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles—Population (estimated 1938), 3,426,296 


can read and write have the vote. Congress is 
composed of a Senate of 27 members elected for 
six years and a House of Deputies of 70, elected 
for four years, 

The century-old dispute with Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco, the interior plain between the two 
countries north of the Pilcomayo River and west of 
the Paraguay, which flared up anew (1938) was 
bitterly fought out defying all settlement until 
1935 when, under the good offices of a conference 
composed of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and the United States an 
armistice was signed (June 12). A treaty of peace 
and friendship, terminating the Chaco dispute, was 
signed (July 21). Under its terms, settlement of 
the Chaco boundary question was referred to the 
Arbitral College composed pf representatives of the 
six mediating American nations. The boundary 
line' was fixed by arbitration (Oct. 10). 

Constitutional government was suppressed (1939) 
by President German Busch, who established a 
totalitarian state. His successor re-established 
Constitutional government. 

Gen. Enrique Penaranda was elected president 
(March 10, 1940). ; 

There is compulsory military service from 19 
years to 50. There is also “‘pre-military’’ instruc- 
tion for boys I2 to 19 and girls 15 to 20. The active 
army is limited to approximately 3,500 but with 
reserves the total fighting strength approaches 
10,000 effectives. ‘ 

The Government expropriated (May 15, 1941) as 
a public necessity the Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, 
German air line operating in Bolivia. The line 
had an exclusive franchise for air service within - 
Bolivia. , ae 

The unit of currency is the boliviano; see Index, 
ForEIGN MONETARY UNITS. The budget (1941) is 
estimated to balance at 556,000,000 bolivanos, 

Since Bolivia has no seaport, imports and ex- 
ports travel through Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, 
and La@ Quiaca. The principal imports are sugar 
flour, wheat, coal, petroleum, iron and steel 
products, mining machinery, rice, wines and 
spirits, textiles and ready-made clothes. Peace 
time trade is divided among the United States, 
Germany and Great Britain in the order named. 


; 


Brazil 


(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL) 


i‘ il is the largest state in South America 
Eecaing ine size of continental United. States 
exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles, It 
Be seated tes duniae State Soe 
Ss, and extends approximately 2, 
ee to south and 2,694 miles east to west. It is 


atic Ocean; on the south by Uruguay, 
rreentina and Paraguay; on the west by Bolivia, 


ed on the north by Venezuela and Dutch, | 
wuish, and French Guianas; on the east by the) 


Capital, Rio de’ Senciro—Arex) 3,215,510 miles—Population (Preliminary, 1940 Census), 41,356,605. 


Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the great 
heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,637 
square miles in Brazil) which rises in the Peruvian 
Andes and empties into the Atlantic at the 
tor. 
Pane mradeon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its eourse in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers, 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 


-the World War. 
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ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 
valleys, traverse the eastern and southern states. 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Parana, a southern state. Brazil’s horsepower 1s 
estimated at about 19,519,100. E 
The country is Catholic, but freedom of worship 
is guaranteed. The Protestant population, the 
second most important (1935) was 167,457. _ ‘ 
The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil was founded 1920. Other universities 
are in Porto Alegre (state of Rio Grande do Sul), 
Sao Paulo (state of Sao Paulo) and Belo Horizonte 
(state of Minas Gerais). Many superior schools, 
although not yet organized into universities, are 
found in the capitals of the most advanced states. 
Brazil has approximately 39,000 primary schools, 


/ 913 high schools, and 217 colleges. Primary educa- 


tion is free and compulsory. The language of the 
eountry is Portuguese. — 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com- 
paratively little developed. Manganese ore is now 
exported exclusively to the United States. The 
country possesses enormous deposits of monazite. 
Gold production is about 100,000 contos ($50,000- 
000) annually. Other principal‘ minerals are 
tement, diamonds, iron and coal. The iron ore 
deposits are in process of development. Brazil 
began the production of petroleum (1940) and also 
developed plans for the manufacture of steel, using 
domestic ore, petroleum, and coal. 

The cultivated area is about 32,250,266,384 acres 
for the principal crops, cultivation in Brazil being 
characterized by extensive planting rather than 
concentrated. 

‘Cotton is another important agricultural product. 
as is rubber. The country is the only producer of 
Carnauba wax, used for electric insulation, phono- 
graph records and many other applications. 

Stock raising is important and the export of meat, 
hides and skins, and wool is increasing. The ten 
most impertant items exported by Brazil (1940) 
were: cofiee, cotton, canned meat, hides and skins, 
cocoa, carnatiba wax, castor beans, precious and 
semi-precious stones, and timber. 

The ten most important items imported by Brazil 
(1940) were: machinery and hardware tools, wheat, 
iron and steel manufactures, automobiles, coal, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, other vehi- 
cles and accessories, gasoline, steel and iron raw 
material, and combustibles. 

Brazil, discovered (1500) by Cabral, a Portu- 
guese navigator, was developed as a colony of 
Portugal until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing 
from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army (Noy. 1807) 
transferred the seat of Government to Rio de 
Janeiro (March, 1808). Brazil was proclaimed 
a kingdom (1815) and Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI, who had been left as Regent on his 
father’s return to Portugal, was crowned Con- 
stitutional Emperor (1822) and Brazil freed from. 
Portugal. 
Dom Pedro II, who was then five years old. 
Crowned (1841), he ruled with varying fortune 
(until Nov. 15, 1889) when he was driven from the 


Bulgaria | 
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He abdicated (1831) in favor of his son’ 


throne into exile by a revolution which establishe 
a republic, the United States of Brazil. The Cons 
stitution (adopted Feb. 24, 1891) was modeles 
largely on that of the United States. There are 
20 states, with limited autonomy, and one terri 
tory (Acre), bought from Bolivia (1902), and: on: 
Federal district. 2 . 

Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings ree 
ceive the status of civil weddings. . 

A tax on bachelors was decreed (April 19, 1941) 
also provisions for pre-marital physical examina 
tions. i 

Under the Constitution (1934) suffrage was ex# 
tended to all men and women 18 years of age; the 
president was elected by direct suffrage for @ 
term of four years and was barred from succeedingy 
himself. 

The government was reorganized along semi 
corporative lines (Nov. 10, 1937) by Presiden 
Getulio Vargas, who promulgated a Constitution 
calling for the establishment of a Council o« 
National Economy to govern the economic lid 
of the nation in conjunction with a remodelee 
Legislature composed of a Chamber of Deputie 
and a Federal Council. ‘Ten members of the Fedé 
eral Council, including the presiding officer, ara 
chosen by the President of Brazil; the remainde 


are chosen by each of the 20 State legislatures 


The Chamber of Deputies is composed of repre# 
sentatives of the people elected by indirect suffrag 

Members of the Chamber of Deputies are chose 
by the Aldermen of Municipal Chambers and 4' 
select group of 10 citizens in the various munici-j 
palities elected by the people. < § 

President Vargas ordered all State legislatures 
and Municipal Assemblies dissolved and fresh elec+ 
tions after the Constitution has been approved. — 

Getulio Vargas, running for President (1929)’ 
was defeated, but, charging fraud, seized the 
government (Noy. 3, 1930) and was installed ini 
Office (1934). His term expires (Nov. 1943), pro 
vided that an amended Constitution is approvec 
at a plebiscite. Byte 

The monetary unit is the milréis with 
average value of $.05. 

The budget (1941) estimates receipts at 4,124,546i 
contos; expenditures, 4,881,197 contos. (One ‘conta 
equals 1,000 milréis). | 
, Brazil launched (Jan. 20, 1939) a five-year plan 
entailing the expenditure of $150,000,000 for the 
improvement of public works and national defense.2 

All males between the ages of 18 and 45 are sub— 
ject to military duty under a selective service 
system. There is one year of service in the firs 
line and eight in the reserve. The strength of the 
Army approximates 95,000. There is an air foree 
with a personnel of 5,000. The Brazilian Navy 
being modernized. The Army and Navy re< 
linquished control of their air arms (1940) to the 
Air Ministry which controls civil and militar 
aviation. : 

Aviation has made tremendous strides in Brazil. 
The number of landing fields (1940) was’ 5 
commercial plane flights, 7,900; passengers carried.i 
70,734; and mileage flown, 4,337,300. j 


(BLGARIYA) , 
Capital, Sofia—42,808 square miles—Population (1940), 6,549,664 


Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Rumania, 
on the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south_ by 
Greece, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the 
eet by Turkey. It is about the size of Ken- 
ucky. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) as autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey.. Bulgaria declared its inde- 
pendence (Oct. 5, 1908). Eastern Rumelia joined 
Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
the Sultan. 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 
Dobruja, 2,983 square miles, with a population of 
aes The cession restored the boundary line of 


Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 


' Greece and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’’ and _a strip of 


territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

A military coup d’etat, executed without blood- 
shed (May 19, 1934), turned out the Mushanov 
Cabinet and set up 4 Fascist government with Col. 
Kimon Gueorguley as Premier. One of its first 


acts was to dissolve Parliament and political par 

ties. The government changed hands five times 
(between May, 1934, and Noy., 1935). M. G. Kios-! 
Seivanoff became Premier (Nov. 23, 1935). he: 
Parliament consists of a single chamber callead 
the Sobranye or National Assembly, with 227 mem-}4 
bers elected by direct’ vote. Suffrage is enjoyeo 
by er males over 21 and all married females 
over 21. . 


A_new cabinet was formed (Feb. 16, ay Eat 
A} 


Prof. Bogdan Philoff after the resignation o: 
Kiosseivanoff ministry as Balkan affairs agail 
es to the fore. ‘ J 
Bulgaria signed the Three Power (Axis act: 
(March 1, 1941) as German forces mead intone nel 
country, occupying the airfields, the port of Varnak 
on the Black Sea and Sofia, the capital. 2 
The treaty of Neuilly limited Bulgarian armedt 
forces, all ranks, to 30,000, all volunteers. The w 
strength is approximately 500,000. Under the ter: 
of the ey. Treaty Bulgaria surrendered all waret 
ships and submarines but is permitted to maintaii 
a Pee ae aebety patrol along the Danube, a 
e King of Bulgaria is Boris III (born Jar 
30, 1894). He ascended the throne on Ala abdica- 
tion of his father, Ferdinand ‘(Oct. 3, 1918) an 
was married (Oct. 25, 1930) to Princess Giovanne 
(born Noy. 13, 1907), third daughter of the King] 
and Queen of Italy. The children are Crown Prine 


s 
” 


4 eon, Prince of Tirnovo (born June 16, 193 
a id Priricess Marie Louise (korn Jan. 13, 1933). 
mt nguage is avonic. The sta 
church is Orthodox Greek. Elementary gdnonein 
is obligatory from 7 to 14 years of age. There is 
a state university in Sofia and the American Col- 
e is also situated there. Agriculture claims 78% 
of the population. 
The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
Corn, potatoes and tobacco. Fruit is abundant. 
Eee Plants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 


The Republic of Chile lies on the west coast of 
South America, occupying the strip of land between 
the Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to 
Diego Ramerez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme 
length of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 
2,900 miles. The average breadth north of 40° is 
100 miles. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
agua (altitude 23,080 ft.), on the Chilean-Argen- 
tine boundary, the highest peak in the Americas, 
Corcoputi (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
Baya (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) From 
1907 to 1924 there were 12,694 earthquakes, an 
average of two daily. 

‘Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
fundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
andez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. 

_ The land in the north part is arid, but two 
provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
duced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
commercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
works in ail (1938) but only about 25 are in actual 
operation producing about 100,000 metric tons a 
Month About 70% of the world’s supply of iodine 
is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 
is the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
The provinces of Atacama and Coquimba have 
enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion tons. 
South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
Teserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
borate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. 

_ Agriculture is an important industry... There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
lentils, apples, melons, peackes, plums, nectarines, 
peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. Chile 
Tanks seventh among wine producing countries. 

- Manufacturing industries have developed greatly 
| during the last ten years. With the creation 
aucco of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 


ecion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 
luction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
has. vastly 


of agriculture and manufactures 
increased. — : 


China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. c., 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
about one-third larger than continental United 
States. To the north lie Siberia and Manchukuo; 
to the west: Russian Turkestan; to the southwest 
and south the well-nigh impassable barrier of the 
Himalayas forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. 

‘French Indo-China borders it on the south; and 
a China Sea and Yellow Sea on the east sepa- 
: ‘rate it from the Philippines, Formosa (now Japa- 

mese), the Japanese Empire and Korea. The coun- 
try is of rolling topography, rising to high eleva- 

ion in the north in the Kinghan and Tarbagatal 
Mountains in Mongolia; the Himalayan and Kwen- 
‘lun Mountains in the southwest, in Thibét, and 
_ the Hinghan Mountains of Manchuria. Its length 
from north to south is 1,860 miles, and its breadth 
from east to west is about 1,500 miles. _ 
‘China Proper—China of the 24 Provinces—oc- 
eupies the fertile‘southeastern part of the country, 
“an area nearly twice the size of the United States 
A tt of the Mississippi. There the population on 
} generally accepted estimates has a density of 
the ‘to the square mile, China Proper is one of 


the best watered countries’ of the world. From 
-the mountains on the west four great rivers run 
ny general course stretching for hundreds of miles’ 
‘along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
‘rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si kiang and 
the Hanho, drain four-fifths of the country. 

s ‘Bite Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
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ne dairy products are exported in large quanti- 


The chief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
how which account for 80 per cent of t e foreign 
Coal production is extensive. Mining other- 
wise is negligible. 
€ monetary unit is the lev with an average 
peut of $.0119. The budget (1941) estimates pts 
ceipts at 10,160,600,000 leva and expenditures 
10,095,922,000. 


Chile 


(REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 
Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 square miles—Population (1940), 5,000,782 


Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, fresh and 
frozen, and fresh fruits. 

The population is almost entirely of European 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
madic Fuegans in Terra del Fuego. - 2 

Magallanes (former Punta Arenas), in the 
Straits of Magellan, is the southernmost city in 
the world, and the center of a flourishing sheep 
industry. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1536) and 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is five 
years younger. The latter has two universities 
and a National Library. : 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. An electric railroad con- 
nects Valparaiso with Santiago, 117 miles. 

Education is free and (since 1920) compulsory. 
There is a government university and a Cathole 
University in Santiago. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is dominant though not maintained by the © 
state (since 1925) and all religions are protected. 
The language is Spanish. ~* ’ 

All able-bodied citizens from 19 years to 45 are 
liable for army service. Service in the active 
Army is for 12 years and with the second reserve 
to the end of the 45th year. The strength of the 
Army approximates 20,000 officers and men. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, one armored 
cruiser and two protected cruisers, eight destroy- 
ers, nine submarines and auxiliary vessels. The 
personnel is 8,000 men in normal times. There is 
an Air Service of three brigades. 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18). 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
143 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote. 
The President is Pedro Aguirre Cerda (elected Oct. 
25, 1938). All male persons, 21 years of age or 
more, and able to read and write, have suffrage. 

The monetary _unit_is* the peso with an average 
value of $.16. The budget (1941) is estimated to 
balance at 2,194,293,561 pesos. 


China . 
(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e. REPUBLIC OF CHINA) 
Capital (temporary), Chungking—Area, 2,906,475 sq. miles—Population (est. 1936), 457,835,475 


situated, having about 36,469,321 people in 41,818 
square miles,-is the most densely populated politi- 
cal unit in the world. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism.are the 
religions of China, although there are an esti- 
mated 48,000,000 Mohammedans with more than 
42,000 mosques in the country, including Man- 
chukuo. It is estimated that there are 2,624,166 
Catholics and 618,600 Protestants. Most of the 
aboriginal hill tribes are still nature worshippers. 

China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas arid beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indjgo.in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the’ Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys. Tea is cultivated principally in the west 
and south. One of the most important industries of 
China is silk culture. It. has flourished 4,000 
years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. 

Cotton, wool and silk manufacture are impor- 
tant industries, especially in Shanghai and Can- 
ton, although native looms are found in most 
Chinese dwellings. Many commercial enterprises 
are Japanese-owned. In recent years flour and 
rice milling has become extensive; also tanning 


rand cement and pase manufacture. 


China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
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mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt. 
Oil wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
Shensi. The oldest iron industry in the world is in 
Shansi. A 

Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 
capital, is situated on the left bank of the 
Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung. It is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies, the 
most strategic position economically of any city 
in China. Through the port (before the last Sino- 
Japanese war) passed 51% of the total import 
trade of the country and 35% of its export trade. 
deep sea vessels can navigate to its docks. 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen- 
sus of 1935, 3,489,998), is made up of the Interna- 
tional Settlement administered by the Shanghai 
Municipal ‘Council (population, 1,007,868); the 
French Concession, administered by a Council un- 
der the French Consul General (population, 496,- 
536), and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 
purely Chinese administrated municipality (popu- 
lation, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
stretches along the Whangpoo River between 
Chapei and the native city and contains the in- 
terests of 12 nations, the chief business buildings 
and houses 30,000 foreign nationals. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese 
residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided 
in Chapei, and Japanese property interests were 
estimated as worth $189,500,000 gold. 

ince the overthrow of the ancient Manchu 
dynasty and the establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public (Oct. 10, 1911) China has been rent with 
internecine warfare. 

The Nanking government called a People’s Na- 
tional Convention in Nanking (May,5, 1931). The 
450 delegates adopted a Provisional Constitution, 
which rearranged the executive departments giv- 
ing the chairman of the State Council (then 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek) the power to appoint the 
heads of ministers, The Chinese government 
Was reorganized (Dec. 12, 1935). 

The National Government as reorganized is com- 
posed of five Yuan (Councils) under the National 
Government Council (State Council). The Councils 
are the Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examina- 
tion and Supervisory. 

The Executive Council is the highest executive 
body of the Government and organizes the minis- 
tries to which are entrusted the various executive 
duties. The Executive Council (Yuan) may be 
compared to the Cabinet in the Governments of 
the Western Countries with the chairman of the 
council holding a position similar to that of Prime 
Minister 

The Legislative Council is the highest legislative 
body and decides on legislation, budgets, war, 
peace, treaties and international problems. It has 
a President and a Vice President with between 49 
and 99 members appointed by the National Govern- 
ment on the order of the ‘President of the Legis- 
lative Council. The Judicial Council has charge of 
the administration of the law. The Examination 


_ Council determines the qualifications of applicants 


for public service and none can hold a Government 
position without passing en examination by the 
Examination Council and having his qualifications 
determined. The Supervisory Council exercises the 
powers Ms 4 Pate ee: : 
e President o e National Go 
Eiastes, vernment is 
ea eee -. ee follows: 
resident 0! e Executive Yuan—Gen. 
Kai-shek, Saye ane 
Minister of Finance—Dr. H. H. Kung. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—Quo-Tai-chi, 
Minister of War—Gen. Ho Ying-chin. 
Minister of Navy—Admiral Chen Shao-kuan, 
Minister of Economics—Oong Wenhao. 
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The Japanese have 1g . 
over China for the past 50 years, since the Sino- 


acceptable to the Japanese leaders. 
cet was made a demilitarized zone by June off 

Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent goy- 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘‘The Provisional Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of China’’ and (1938) 
established a second regime ‘‘The New Reformed 
Government of the Republic of China’ at Nan- 
king. Japan announced (1938) that it would es- 
tablish two chartered companies to exploit China. 
These are the North China Exploitation Company 
with a capital of 350,000,000 yen and the Central 
China Development Company with a capital of 
100,000.000 yen. 

Fighting broke out between China and Japan 
(July 7, 1937) and since then large areas of the 
provinces have been occupied by the Japanese in- 
vaders. The area of the free provinces is put at 
1,018,218 square miles. 

The Japanese established (1940) at Nanking a 
so-called central government under Wang-Ching- 
wei, dedicated to end the war and establish a new 
economic relationship. 

The monetary unit is the yuan. It was revalued 
(Aug. 1, 1940) at approximately 7 cents in Ameri- 
can money. The budget (1939) was estimated to; 
balance at $2,850,000,000. . | 

Chief exports are animal products, oils, tallow, 


wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, skin, , 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
roods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 


ports include cottdn, wool, metals, fishery prod-; 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke,| 
machinery and armaments. Trade is principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany ani 

Great Britain. Much commerce passes through 
Hong Kong. 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have more than 
2,000 units with a capital investment of 30,000,000 
yuan and are producing goods valued at more than § 
9,000,000 yuan monthly . 


were (1937) 107 higher institutions of learning in | 
China, including 42 universities, 36 colleges ce 
29 technical schools. | 
Illiteracy is being reduced in not only the provy- - 
inces under the government of Chiang Kai-shek, | 
but also in the eastern and southern coastal prov= - 
inces occupied by the Japanese. 7 
China has a national Army which gets its re- 
cruits through a system of compulsory citizenship » 
service for a period of three years. There is also + 
the regular Army with voluntary and obligatory — 
service for six years and with extended service up } 
to the age of 40 years. Recruits must be between 
the ages of 20 and 25. The Chinese Navy, since 
the war with Japan, is practically non-existent and 
was ey ie a reorganization when ‘hostilities 
opened, iz 


MONGOLIA q 


Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
during the world war. Outer Mongolia is a re- 


' public, but it is recognized by Russia as under 


Chinese suzerainty. It is bounded on the nort! 
Siberia, on the south by erie ed on the eeonene 
west by Turkestan, on the east by China Proper 
and Manchuria. Its area is about 1,875,000 square 
ag ne he. a are pau 850,000. 

nner Mongolia eclared its allegian 
Nationalist China, but (April 23, 1934) eet a te 
autonomous government in Pailingmiao to handle 
local affairs. 
Soviet model, 

The chief means of transportation is by caravan 


Outer Mongolia governs itself on the 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) ¢ ‘5 


Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 
and includes all Chinese dependencies between 


but in recent years motor 
lines have been glean 
e 


( 
truck and steamboat 


There is little agriculture, the great pl: 
tween the Tarbagatai and Bingen 4 Mountane pa 
in FR aan Mere camer ee and sheep A 

pa erests, e re 
Buddhist Lamaism. Bit ot ee eee a 


Chief exports are livestock and animal products. | 


Foreign trade is backed by Soviet capital and the 
chief trading unit is the M : 
rit eee ongo Central Coopera= 
% 
. 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the south. 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese 1 Be 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkan¢ 
{ 


Foreign 


vers there is much irrigation, 
and vegetables are grown with wool, cotton and 
silk production. Ili is the chief town. The popula- 


China’s hold on Thibet was visibly 
sened when the revolution (1911) broke in China. 
he Thibetans expelled the Chinese garrisons. The 
capital is Lhasa. The area of Thibet is 463,200 
square miles with wide areas unexplored. Popula- 
tion is estimated at 3,000,000. Some recent esti- 
Mates place it as high as 6,000,000 and as low as 


,000. 
A 6-year-old peasant boy—Ling-ehr-la-mu-tan- 


~The Republic of Colombia, situated in the ex- 
treme northwest of South America, extends up the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama. 
It has a coast line of 782 miles on the Pacific 
Ocean, and 1056 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It 

s as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the 

st, and Ecuador and Peru on the south, 
Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
‘Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
country from north to south. The eastern 
fange consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, the most densely populated part 
of the country. “The Magdalena River, in the 
ast, rises in the high Andes and flows north into 
Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranquilla. 
It is navigable for river steamers for 970 miles, 
as far as Girardot. Steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
590 miles. 
Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
lover the Equator are one of many examples otf 
eenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. 
The country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of the 
anish-American colonies (1811-24), the liber- 
3 » Simon Bolivar, establishing the Republic 
of Colombia (1819). Venezuela and Ecuador 
withdrew (1829-30). 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 242 hours. 
“The population is mainly whites and half castes 
with only 105,807 Indians. Education is free but 
age compulsory. The National University 
(ounded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
the language of the country. 

‘Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 30 with actual service for one year. The 


Costa 


Costa Rica, in the southern part of Central 
America, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the 
orth and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
by the Caribbean have a tropical climate. The 
nterior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
ft., has a temperate climate. 

" San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
2 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
; a city of great charm with Spanish balconies 
nd patios. The crater atop Poas Voleano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies the 
site where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. is 
Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
ane services. There are two international 
orts, one at Santa Anna, about 15 miles due 
west of San Jose and another at Sabana, only five 
minutes from the heart of San Jose. = 
- Coffee of a high quality is the chief crop. 
Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 
Yicejand potatoes are cultivated: ‘Tobacco pro- 
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and cereals, fruits | area at 550,340 square miles. 


| liberty. 


Yew =" bal Sled hee a 


t is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. 
The province has been restive and made a declara- 


tion of Sinkiang is estimated at 1,200,000 and its! tion of independence in Kashgar (Jan. 23, 1934). 
F THIBET 


chu—was enthroned (Feb. 22, 1940) in Potala Pal- 
ace, Lhasa, as the 14th Dalai Lama, chief civil 
and religious ruler of Thibet. Supposedly the 
child—born of a peasant family in Kokonor Prov- 
ince in China and taken to Lhasa by Thibetan 
monks—was born at the exact moment the 13th 
Dalai Lama stoppéd breathing (Dec. 17, 1933), 
Until the new Dalai Lama is 18 years old the 
head Lama of Reting Lamasery will rule the for- 
bidden land. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. é 


\ 


Colombia 


(LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 
» Capital, Bogota—Area, 448,794 square miles—Population (1941) 9,334,392 


normal army is approximately 10,000 with 50,000 
available for war. The Navy consists of two 
destroyers and small boats. The naval personnel 
numbers slightly more than 800. 

There is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 
States. Twenty-four air lines cover 9,280 miles of 
routes in Colombia. 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 57 
members, ‘elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
by the people every two years. The President is 
elected by direct vote for four years and is in- 
eligible for two successive terms. The President 
is Dr. Eduardo Santos (inaugurated Aug. 7, 1938) 
for a four-year term. 

‘The elections (1939) returned to the house 175 
Liberals, 42 Conservatives and 1 Nationalist. The 
Liberals also gained a majority in the assemblies 
of each of the 14 departments which elect the ~ 
Senators. 

The soil of Colombia is fertile and agricul- 
ture is a growing industry. Mild coffee is pro- 
duced extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles frem Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines, 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
worked long before the conquest and later for 
a time by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- 
covered, they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
can company. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, 
platinum, coal, iron, limestone, salt and petroleum. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 
products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

The monetary unit is the gold peso with an 
average value of $.57. The budget (1941) is esti- 
mated to balance at 84,601,000 pesos. 


Riea 


(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 
Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 square miles—Population (est..1934), 616,000 


duction and the distillation of spirits are an ~ 
important industry. 

The forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur - 
and copper. r 

The Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has been 
Many times modified. The legislative power is 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 44 in number, 
with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of. 
seven. Dr. Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia, 42, was 
elected president (Feb. 11, 1940) under the first 
secret and obligatory balloting. For failure to vote 
the first time there is a fine of five colones, the 
second time a fine of fifty colones with a ban of 
holding office for two years. Roman Catholic is the 
religion of the state, but the nation has religious 
Primary education is compulsory and free. 
The National School of Agriculture is in San Jose. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

The monetary unit is the colon with an average 


- Ocean on the north and the Caribbean Sea on the 
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value of $.06. The budget (1940) produced revenues 
of 30,750,000 colones with expenditures of 31,- 
298,644, “ - 

Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour, 
mineral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 
goods.. 

A start on production of rubber was made (1939) 


Cuba 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,164 square miles—Population (1939) 4,228,000 


Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
of the West Indies, lies among the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic 


south. Key West, Fla., is about 100 miles distant. 
The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates 
it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 miles to 
the west, Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
averages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 miles. 
The coast line, including the larger keys, is about 
2,500 miies in length, It has numerous harbors, 
notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
rental of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 
and has since been maintained as a naval base. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
ft., with Monte Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the hignest 
point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 
Hardly a decade passes without a destructive 
hurricane. The population is about 68% native 


white. 

The island was discovered by Columbus on his 
first voyage of exploration (Oct. 28, 1492). He 
landed at what is now known as the Bay of Nue- 
vitas and took possession of the country in the 
name of the King of Spain. It was called suc- 
cessively Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, finally 
Tegaining its Indian name of Cuba. 

Cuba, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
remained a Spanish colony until the sovereignty 
was relinquished (Dec. 10, 1898) under the terms 
of Treaty of Paris which ended the armed inter- 
vention of the United States in the fight of the 
Cubans for freedom. The island assumed a re- 
publican form of government (1902) with the Con- 
stitution providing for the election of a presi- 
dent for a term of four years (he is ineligible to 
succeed himself); a Vice President, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives with four-year terms. 


when more than 1,000 acres were planted in th 
jowlands along the Atlantic littoral. .) 


the Central American States, ) 
but with the reserve and national guard, it is esti: 


Women have the right to vote. 
A constitutional convention (elected Nov. 15, 


; Czecho-Slovakia 


(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) . | 
Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 38,190 square-miles—Population (1939), 9,807,000 | 


Czecho-Slovakia lies in the very heart of Central 
Europe. Its boundaries are, in the north, Germany 
and Poland; in the south, Rumania, Hungary and 
Austria, now a part of Germany; in the east, 
Poland; and in the west, Germany. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 600 miles and its width 
varies from 50 to 100 miles. The Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was the realization of a dream that has 
lived for centuries, i.e., some sort of restoration of 
the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. In fact, the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic was fused from the ter- 
ritory of Bohemia, Moravia, part of Silesia, 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Ozecho-Slovakia—the Carpathian in the eastern 
parts of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia and the Sudeten in the west on the 
German border. Forests are famous for hunting 
and are the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the 
ibex, wildcat and whole herds of wild boars. 
Throughout the country mighty ruins of ancient 
castles rise on rocky heights, and in the valleys 
there are mansions of great beauty and interest. 

The subterranean caverns of Czecho-Slovakia are 
among the curiosities of Europe. In the Moravian 
Kras not far from Brno there stretches an ex- 
vensive system of caverns, lakes and abysses all 
underground. One of the famous sights of Centra 
Europe is the magnificent ice caves in Dobsina in 
a district known as the ‘‘Slovak Paradise.’’ There 
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di rmy, by convention (1923) amons 
oetitas tuenehae is limited to 50€ 


mated the 


protective forces number approximatel, 
150,000. —~ ¢ 


1939) drafted wide and general amendments tif 
the Constitution. The amendments went int 
effect (Oct. 10, 1940). 

Col. Fulgencio Batista was elected presidens 
(July 15, 1940) as the candidate of the Socialist; 
Democratic coalition. Dr. Gustavo Cuervo Rubi, 
is Vice President. 

A new treaty between the United States ans 
Cuba was ratified by the U. S. Senate (1936). TI 
superseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandones 
the right of the United States to intervene in t 
internal affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amendd 
ahs (See The World Almanac for 1934, pa 
29. : 
Sugar is the predominant crop, and _ 1,500,00 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is 
second largest sugar producer in the world. Tage 
bacco raising and the manufacture of cigars an 
cigarettes rank next in importance. The amour 
of sugar exported to the United States is in a 


of 1,932,343 short tons. 
tives, together with sugar, represent 73% of th 
country’s exports. Tobacco is cultivated chiefly i) 
the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other agri! 
cultural products are coffee, pineapples, bananas 
citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods (ma 
hogany and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, gums, res 
and oils are important commercially. Iron, cop 
per, manganese, gold, petroleum and salt ar 
some of the minerals. 

The live stock industry has grown in recenf 
years, especially in Camaguey. There are mor” 
than 3,000 miles of railroads, with a main trunk 
line running across the Island from Guantanam 
Bay to Guane, a distance of more than 500 
Havana is an important air base. 

The Republic has no lands for sale. Large area 
are held by native owners and many of thes 
tracts can be purchased. Some land has beer 
given to the poor. ai 

Education is compulsory’ between the ages of ° 
and 14. Among the higher institutions of learnin 
is the University of Havana (founded in a] 
The Roman Catholic religion is predominant. 2 
language is Spanish with English widely under 
stood, 

The monetary unit is the peso with an averag 
value of $.98. The budget (1941) estimated receipt: 
at 84,000,000 pesos and expenditures 83,987,000. 

The personnel of the Army, Navy and police il 
estimated at 20,000: with 30,000 reservists, includ 
ing men and women. 


are numerous labyrinths and towns of rock suce 
as ie, Destn Walls (in the Bohemian-Saxoa 

witzerland), an e Tissa Walls at inw 
hela dag Reva ears Bohemia. the | pall 

e Czecho-Slovak spas and mineral spr: 

among the foremost in all Europe and fhe am i 
boasts of more thermal and mineral water source 
than any other country on the continent. i] 

Prague, the capital, has a wealth of mediaeva: 
architecture equalled Loe few other cities of Europ a 
More than 3,500 years back there was a settlemen# 
within the territory which is now occupied bt 
present day Prague, on the site of the castle o 
Vysehrad. 

Of the population 8,527,154 are Czecho-Slovak 
377,830 Germans, 100,379 Hungarians, 512,289 Rus 
sians, 4,157 Poles, 126,310 Jews, and 31,949 of othe 
races with 121,028 aliens. : 

ermany obtaine e Sudeten area of , 
Slovakia in the international crisis etcaaent: | 
nating in the Munich conference. The Sudete 
area is an ancient name of uncertain origin epb 
Plied to the Sudeten mountains in the northw 
part of the country. The Germans, there neve 


: 


82 per cent of whose population 


+Czecho-Slovaks and the remainder Germans—Wa 
ceeded to Czecho-Slovakia. cca 


_/ The German demands for the return of the area 
‘were put forward by Chancellor Hitler (Sept. 12, 
1938) and later the Berlin Government issued an 

timatum in which it threatened to seize the 
tory. by force (Oct. 1, 1938). The German 
forces soon were in the Sudeten area and ‘had occu- 
hae all the territory claimed by the Reich (Oct. 
0, 1938). There followed a four-power confer- 
ence among Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy in which the Germans obtained all their 
demands. The new frontier was fixed (Nov. 20, 
1938) and the result was Czecho-Slovakia lost 
20,056 square miles of territory and a population 
of 4,922,440. This was divided as follows: 


Area Population 


SS SE ete 11,701 3,653,292 
8 Got 2a ier Pics 4,566 1,027,450 
Sg RES, Sor oe 419 241,698 


Poland had demanded the cession of Teschen by 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary also had put for- 
ward demands which were granted when the new 
frontier was defined. 

The name of the country was changed to Czecho- 
Slovakia and a central government with three 
autonomous governments for Bohemia and Mo- 
Travia, Slovakia and Ruthenia, renamed Carpatho- 
pene: were created under the Munich agree- 
Ment. 
German troops invaded Bohemia (March 14, 
1939) and seized Prague. Two days later Chancellor 
itler declared Czecho-Slovakia no longer existed 
and that Reich forces would preserve order. Bo- 
‘hemia and Moravia, with an area of 28,717 square 
jles and a population of 10,897,000 (1939) were 
ganized as a Protectorate of the Reich and Baron 
‘Constantin von Neurath was named Protector. 
finhard Heydrich was named Protector (Sept. 
27, 1941) when von Neurath asked temporary leave 
‘and a state of emergency was decreed. 
, The Reich assumed supervision of military and 
foreign affairs, communications and customs. The 
mark and crown became the legal tender 
with the Reich to determine their relative value. 
The Customs border between Germany and the 
Protectorate was abolished (Sept. 15, 1940). 
The establishment of the protectorate has not 
m recognized by the Governments of the United 
tates, Great Britain and France. Italy formally 
Tecognized the annexation (Sept. 14, 1939). 

Slovakia, with an area of 14,836 square miles and 
@ population of 2,450,096, declared its independ- 
ence (March 14, 1939) and Hitler offered to pro- 
tect it. A treaty. was signed in Vienna four days 
later in which Germany guaranteed to protect the 
boundaries of Slovakia-for twenty-five years and in 
return received permission to construct and man 
fortifications along the Slovakian border. Slovakia 
Was to remain an independent State, with its own 
army, currency and diplomatic representatives 
abroad. Dr. Josef Tiso was named Prime Minister 
and elevated by Parliament to be President (Oct. 
26, 1939). Hungary recognized the independence 
of Slovakia (July 1, 1939). , 
~ Universal military service for a period of two 

ears from 20 to 50 years was decreed (Jan. 18, 
Parliament adopted a Constitution (July 21, 
1939) that made the remnant of Czecho-Slovakia 
an authoritarian republic with a National Council 
of ten to govern, a president elected for seven 

years, with a Parliament of eighty elected for five- 
‘year terms. The National Council has authority 
to issue decrees without a ratification by Parlia- 
nt. ; 

e iungary marched into Carpatho-Ukraine (March 
4, 1939) and annexed that country. gs 
Czecho-Slovakia possesses one of the richest ter- 
ritories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
resources and industrial development. Agriculture 
and forestry claim 40% of the population. Wheat, 


t 
eset contains 258 localities, of which 252 are 
rural communes, 
four cities, including 
a aay 
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Danzig 


(DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) } 
Area, 754 square miles—Population, 415,000 


/'The Senate voted (Aug. 24, 1939 
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rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, corn and 
hops are grown in abundance. Beer production was 
enormous. Czecho-Slovakian munitions factories 
were among the most extensive and efficient in the 
world. There were also numerous textile and paper 
mills, glass, furniture, stone, metal and chemical 
factories. Since 1924, when the land reform bill 
Was actually followed by the sequestration of the 
large estates owned by the former Austrian aris- 
tocracy, the country has been developed into a 
land of peasant holdings. Mineral wealth is great 
and comprises both soft and hard coal, iron, 
graphite and garnets, silver, copper, lead, and 
rock-salt. ; a 

The peace treaty (World War) gave Czecho- 
Slovakia, which has no outlet to the sea, 200 miles 
distant, the right to certain wharves in Hamburg 
and Stettin, The Dunaj (Danube) is the principal 
waterway, its chief port being Bratislava (Press- 
burg). On the Labe (Elbe), which flows from 
Czecho-Slovakia through Germany the main ports 
are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Teschen). Czecho- 
Slovakia has 800 miles of navigable rivers. 

The term Czecho-Slovak refers to two national 
groups of inhabitants, the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
both distinct branches of Slav origin. The begin- 
ning of the independent kingdom of Bohemia in 
Central Europe reaches to the fifth century. 
The Habsburgs (1526) were elected to the throne of 
Bohemia, which thus became united through a 
common dynasty ‘to Austria and Hungary. Re- 
ligious persecution in the seventeenth century led 
to unsuccessful rebellions and to-the loss of inde- 
pendence. The persecution of the Czechs by the 
Habsburgs left great bitterness. Czecho-Slovakia 
came into being (Oct. 28, 1918) on the break-up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of which it was 
the northwest portion bordering on Germany and 
Poland. The Constitution of the republic was 
adopted by the National Assembly (Feb. 29, 1920), 
providing for a National Assembly with legislative 
authority over the whole country, Carpathian 
Russinia to have autonomy. The Assembly, elected 
by universal suffrage, and with proportional rep- 
resentation, is composed of a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, six-year tenure, and a Senate, eight-year- 
tenure; both in joint session to elect the President 
of the republic for a seven-year term. ‘ 

Dr. Eduard Benes (born in Kozlany, Bohemia, 
May 28, 1884), was elected President (Dec. 18, 1935) 
and resigned, in the face of German diplomatic 
pressure (Oct 5, 1938). 

A reconstructed provisional Czecho-Slovakian 
Government formed in London by the Czecho- 
Slovak National Committee was recognized (July 
21, 1940) by Great Britain. Dr. Benes is head of 
the new Government. 

The United States extended diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Provisional Government (July 30, 
1941). Similar action had been taken previously 
by Russia and Great Britain. 

The majority of the population of the Republic 
was Roman Catholic. ' 

Institutions of higher learning were the Czee. 
University at Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
versity of Brno and the German University in 
Prague. The Reich protector closed all the uni- 
versities (1939). 

Government receipts (1939) for the Central Goy- 
ernment alone were estimated at 3,191,600,000 
crowns, expenditures 3,191,300,000. The estimates 
provided for additional revenue from Bohemia 
Moravia and Silesia of 4,638,000,000 crowns and 
expenditures of 4,902,000,000. 

Peace time exports are woollen goods, cottons, 
coal, glass, sugar, iron and.steel, grains, timber 
and leather. Imports are largely fruit and vege- 
tables, cottons, woollen goods, fats and oils, iron 
and steel, machinery, mineral oils, coal and 
chemicals. . 


ca 


the League of Nations. It had a Volkstag of 72 
members. The Senate consisted of 22 members. - 
elected from the Volstag; the President and seven 
of these are Chief cone: ean the Ministry, and 
re elected for a four-year term, 

Pirie: Gonate (March 22, 1939) disregarded the 
Constitution and prolonged for another four years 
the terms of the Volkstag expiring in May. The 
Volkstag at eee was ra6 per eens feat Ge 

i aving been force 5 
Opposition deputies : g ee ig make ‘Alber 
Forster, Nazi party leader, chief of state, giving 
him precedence over Arthur Greiser, hitherto head — 
of the government as Senate President. 
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Forster proclaimed the reunion of Danzig to 
the Reich (Sept. 1, 1939) and the Free City was 
accepted into the Reich at once by Chancellor 
Hitler. 

Chief exports are grain, sawn timber, coal, ores 


Denmark 
(KONGERIGET DANMARK) 


Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, 
thrusting out to the north from Germany, which 
is its only land neighbor, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. 
The Skagerrak separates it from Norway, and 
aeeeet from pe The country consists of 
low, undulating plains. fs 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark. Great Britain established a _protec- 
torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). The 
islands have a combined area of 540 square miles 
and a population (1935) of 25,744. 

The origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient 
times, when the fishing and trading place named 
Hayn (port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded 
as the actual founder of the city. On one of the 
islets he built a stronghold against the pirating 
Wends and the remnants of this still exist under- 
ground in front.of Christiansborg. 

Regular boat service is maintained from the 
Havnegade quay in Copenhagen to Klampenborg, 
Elsinore and various other points along the coast, 
Klampenborg is a popular bathing resort. Elsinore 
(Helsingor) contains the reputed grave of Hamlet, 
the Danish prince immortalized by Shakespeare. 
A great attraction here is the castle of Kronborg 
with historic casemates and old bastions, the 
bronze guns of which once commanded the Sound 
eee duties were exacted from every passing 
vessel. 

One-third of the population lives in normal times 
exclusively by agriculture and approximately one- 
half by manufactures and trade. The cultivated 
area (1938) showed the following crop acreage: 
Wheat, 325,000; rye, 358,500; barley, 982,000; oats, 
926,100; mixed grain, 746,000; potatoes, 195,700. 

There were in Denmark (July, 1939) 564,000 
horses, 3,258,000 head of cattle, 3,127,000 swine and 
pea O00 hens. There were (March, 1940) 3,066,000 


s. 

anish dairy products are world famous and the 
country in normal times exports more butter than 
any in the world and produces more bacon than 
any other with the exception of the United States. 
The fisheries also are important. 
The first cooperative consumers society was 


GREENLAND | 


Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its totul area is 736,518 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population (1941) is 18,000, composed 
of 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. The capital is 
Godthaab: its population is 1,313. Greenland is the 
Only Danish colony. 

The United States formally relinquished its claim 
to land in Northern Greenland discovered by 
Admiral Peary when it bought the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark (1916). 


Dominican Republic 


: (REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) . 
Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 1,616,561 


The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, or Hispanola, the name given it by Co- 
lumbus, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the Re- 
public of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. 

The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 
being cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are 
the principal industries. Sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn and tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
hum, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 
the mining industry is undeveloped. 


ger 


and sulphates; pineal imports are salt herr: ney 
coffee, cocoa and tea. | 
The monetary unit is the gulden, worth abo 
25 cents in American money. The budget (1939 
balanced at 126,880,000 gulden. ; 


1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, anm 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farme 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 6 
co-operative bacon factories and numero 
slaughterhouses. 

The chief exports in normal times are da 
products, eggs, provisions and fodder, animals an; 
animal products. The principal imports in norma 
times are chemicals, wood, cork, paper, textile 
fuels, lubricants and metals. 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the sua 
cession being hereditary. The King and thi 
Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold legislative power™® 
The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the Folketins 
(House of Commons), with 149 members, and 
os (Senate), with 76 members. Men an 
women of 25 years of age have the franchise. Tha 
Premier (1939) is Thorvald Stauning. is : 

g 
Sevt. 26, 1870). He succeeded his father, Frederil 
VIII (May 14, 1912) and married (April 26, 18988 
Princess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg. His 
Crown Prince Frederik (born March 11, 1899), wa. 
married (May 24, 1935) to Princess Ingrid_(bors 
March 28, 1910), daughter of Crown Prince Gus 
Adolf of Sweden. . The King of Denmark is a 
King of Iceland. = 

Germany invaded Denmark (April. 9, 1940% 
although a ten-year pact pledging Germany not t¢ 
make war or use force against Denmark had b 
signed (May 3, 1939). r | 

In the elections to the Folketing (April 3, 1939 
the Government Coalition of Social Democrats ano 
Radicals maintained a majority with 178 sea 
against 71 for the opposition. The Nazi party wor 


of Copenhagen was founded (1479). 

The army is in the form of a national militie 
every able-bodied man being liable for serv: 
from 20 to 36. . : : 

The monetary unit is the krone with an average 
value of $.20. The budget (1941-1942) estimate. 
revenue at 522,300,000 kroner and expenditures a 
589,000,000. 


Greeland and the United States signed an agree 
ment (April 9, 1941) whereby the United State: 


Greenland against aggression. The agreement waz 
signed by the Danish Minister to the United Statesi 
the Government of German-occupied Denmark no 
participatin: 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly 0 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the enti 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (June 
16) ordered all coasts and islands closed to 
Danish vessels. 

Trade is chiefly with Denmark. The deposits 02 
cryolite are the largest in the world. Fish, fur and 
graphite are the other exports. Trade in Greenlan 
is a state monopoly. 


The population is a race of mixed European 
African and Indian blood. Spanish is the lan. 
guage of the country. The State has no religior 
and there is toleration for all faiths. The popu. 
lation is almost wholly Roman Catholic. Educatio: 
is compulsory. 

The Army consists of a force of 300 officers an 
3,000 of other ranks. There is a coastal patroi of 
four boats. ‘ 

A new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
1929) and modified (June 9, 1934). The Presider 
is elected by direct vote every four years. het 
National Congress consists of a Senate and 2 
Chamber of Deputies Dr. M. J, Troncoso de lab 
Concha was inaugurated President (March 8, 1940). 

The Dominican Republic has its own monetary 


standard, same base and value as the United 
States’ coin system (there is no Dominican gold 


or paper mone 
is from the 
mues (1940) were estimated at $12,139,954 and 
expenditures at $12,134,956. 

The Republic has opened its lands to colonization 
by refugees from Europe. The first refugees arrived 


- The paper money in circulation 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia 
on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east is in dispute, much territory being 
claimed by Peru. Two cordillera of the Andes cross 
the country, with a dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in 
height, of which Chimborazo (21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi 
Bsc ft.), Cayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisana 
19,260 ft.) are the highest. 


Upper with 32 Senators and the Chamber with 
56 Deputies. A Constituent Assembly was con- 
vened (Aug. 10, 1937) to draft a new Constitution, 
following the suspension of the old (Sept. 27, 1935). 
‘yeomen voted for the first time in 1939. 

Dr. Arroyo del Rio was elected President (1940) 
for four years. Congress granted (Aug. 6, 1941) 
: ted powers in economic affairs to the presi- 


tt. Agricultural products include cereals, po- 
, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubbles, man- 
igrove bark, (for tanning) alligator skins, and 
jpok are important commercially The so-called 
Panama or ‘‘Jipi-jappa’’ hats, made of Toquilla 
straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha (May 29, 1822) and its history has been 


. Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 
'with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
Red Sea on the east Beyond that, between the 
Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Aka- 
lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat 
and ‘sandy. On the south is the Soudan, the 
gaTallel of the 22° north latitude forming the 
dary. To the west is Libya. 
“The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square 
1,900 square miles are 


2 


les of cultivated area; r 
iken up by canals, roads, date and other agri- 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of 
the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 
i meth of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of 
May, rises slowly until the middle of July and rap- 
idly throughout August, reaching its maximum at 
the beginning of September; then it falls slowly 
through October and November. At Cairo the 
maximum rise (average about 13 feet) is reached 
the beginnig of October. The river carries a heavy 
c. i 
Bcat dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 
me of them, the Gabel Awlia dam (completed 
125, 1937) , is the longest in the world, measur- 
ing 16,400 ft. 
The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
‘ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. C.) is 
edited with hejng the founder of the first 
scientific system of using the water of the Nile for 
rigation purposes, and that plan, the basin sys- 
‘tem, is still used for all the land south of Deirut 
in Upper Egypt. 
Pay this system the land is divided into rectangu- 
Jar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
Pasins during the flood period (eons) to an 
age depth of three ft. and is left on the lan 
or about 40 days; it is then run off and the see 
wn broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 
‘petennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
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nited States. Government reve-. 


a 


(May 8, 1940) and established the Sosua settle- 
ment, a tract of 25,000 acres, 15 miles east of the 
town of Puerto Plata, on the north coast, a gift of 
Rafael L. Trujillo, former president of the: Re- 
public. He made available (1941) another tract of 
50,000 acres, adjacent to the Sosua colony. It is 
estimated that the lands will accommodate a colony 
of 2,500 refugees. 


Ecuador 


(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 
Capital, Quito—Area, 275,936 square miles—Population (estimated 1941), 3,200,000 


stormy even for a Latin-American republic. 

Roman Catholic is the dominant religion. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory. Military service 
is compulsory. The Army (1938) numbered ap- 
proximately 8,000 officers and men. 

The monetary unit is the sucre with an average 
— ef sie . 

e budget (1941) was estimat 

117,200,000 sucres. oe ee 
_ The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods.. The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuarodean 
imports. . 

Guayaquil, the ‘‘Pearl of the Pacific,” chief port 
of Ecuador, on the northern bank of the Guayas 
river, and 50 miles upstream from the Great Gulf 
of Guayaquil on the Pacific Ocean, was founded in 
1537. The Guayaouil-Quito railway is one of the 
greatest engineering feats in the world. At Nariz 
del Diablo (Devil’s Nose) a forbidding mountain 
intercepts the railway, and the train ascends ~ 
2,900 ft. in five minutes, along a daring zig-zag 
road cut out of solid rock along the mountain side 
and supported by huge retaining walls. Quito is 
reached in the middle of the afternoon on the 
second day. The streets of Quito are narrow 
and steep, many houses being literally perched on 
the mountainside. Quito was once the capital of 
an empire ruled by the Incas after they had vane 
quished the Caras. ‘The Spanish settlement dates 
from 1534. In colonial times it was the most im- 
portant art center in America and today the 
churches contain works of sculptors and painters 
whose names have survived the centuries. , 


Egypt 
(MISRB) 
Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated, 383,000 square miles—Population (1937), 15,920,703 


introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
was restored and greatly improved during the 
British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new 'perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, 
beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the 
chief products. Two and three yields a year are 
grown. 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl,” 
granite and sulphur. 

Many automobile highways—some of them 
through the desert—have been constructed. r 

Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for alien kings, and whose physical 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
scrolls 6,000 years ago. 

Moslems form 91.40% of the population, Chris- 
tians 8.19%, and‘ Jews, 0.40%. Illiteracy, which 
was high until some years ago, is being eradicated 
by the Government. Education is now _compul- 
sory for all children between the ages of 7 and 12. 
There is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the 
University of Al-Azhar at Cairo, founded with 
the Metropolis about the year 968 A.D.; and 
another, quite modern and up-to-date, the Fouad 
I University, at Giza, opposite Cairo, founded in 


1908. : 
Originally a part’ of the Turkish Empire, with _ 
more or less semi-independent status, England 
declared a Protectorate over her temporarily as a | 
war measure in December (1914), and so remained 
until the Declaration of Feb. 28, 1922, when Eng- 
land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, in- 
dependent State. The then Sultan assumed the 
new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1922). 


*|An Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed 


at London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England was 
allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence of a 
force of 10,000 men and 400 airplanes at the Suez 


a. 


- christened Ferial. 


‘although many Ethiopians adhere to the Coptic 
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Canal for twenty years, till such time as Egypt 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful to take 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 


British, as the Ally of Egypt, the use of Alexandria |: 


and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, further 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war.. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 19 and 27 with recruits called to colors on-a 
large scale in the expansion of the Army. The 
strength of the Army (1937-1938) was 22,560. The 
Air Force consists of 67 planes but is being oy 
panded to 500 by 1944. The Defense Council de- 
cided (1938) to build a fleet of 36 units, a cruiser, 
minelayers, minesweepers and submarines. 

The King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 11, 
1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Queen 
Nazli. He succeeded his father (April 28, 1936), 
married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikar, daughter 
of Yussuf Pasha Zulfikar and granddaughter of 
Mohamed Pasha Said, Prime Minister 1910-14 and 
in 1919. A daughter (born Nov. 17, 1938) was 
A second daughter was born 


Ethiopia 
(ABYSSINIA: AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA) 


Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles—Population (1939, estimated) 10,000,000 natives, 
counting Amhara tribes 


Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) is a mountainous vol- 
eanie country in northeast Africa, bounded _by 
Eritrea (Italian), French Somaliland and British 
Somaliland on the northeast, Italian Somaliland 
on the southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on the 
south, and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west. 
The agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country are comparatively undeveloped, and its 
wealth of water power is unused. 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo 
Ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
a@ substitute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees 
are numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
knives and hatchets. Gold, coal, copper, sulphur 
and potash salts are also found. 

The Franco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles long, 
connecting Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carries the 
bulk of produce from the interior to the coast, 
although many caravan routes are still widely tray- 
eled. The principal exports are hides and skins 
(cattle, goat, sheep, leopard and monkey), coffee, 
gTain, wax, civet and native butter. Chief im- 
ports are salt (from French Somaliland and Su- 
dan), gray sheetings and other cotton piece-goods 
(from England, India, Japan, and Italy), cotton 
yerce (from England, India, Japan, Italy, France); 

uilding materials, petrol and kerosene (from Eng- 
land, the United States and Soviet Russia); sugar, 
glass, soap. 

Mahommedanism is still the prevailing religion 


branch of Christianity. Moslems predominate in 
Harrar; Christians in Addis Ababa. The Coptic 


Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or head 


Finland 
(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 
Capital, Helsinki—Area, 131,588 square miles—Population (1938), 3,863,753 


Finland formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 
from 1154 to 1809, when it became an autonomous 
Grahd Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 
its independence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
Provisional Government, and became a republic 
(1919). Finland is bounded on the north by Nor- 


_ way, on-the east by Russia, on the south by the 


Gulf of Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. Finland ceded to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the close 
of the Finnish-Soviet war 16,173 square miles of 
territory. All this territory was regained (1941) 
in the war between Germany and Russia, Finland 
fighting with the Axis powers. : 
Finland, after the downfall of the Czar, had 
representative government restored to her by a 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d’etat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, 1917) 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. Civil 
war between the ‘‘Reds’’ and ‘‘Whites’’ followed. 


King, the remainder elected directly by the peop 
as are the Deputies. : 

The Premier is Hussein Sirry Pasha. 

The monetary unit is the English pound, T 
budget (1940-1941) estimated revenue at 47,718,00 
pounds and expenditures at 45,818,000. } 

The principal imports are textiles, minera 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood an 
cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motag® 
yehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural product 

cotton. 

was tee the capital of Egypt, is a city of exquisit: 
conglomerate charm, whose streets resound to the 
ring of three civilizations. Hundreds of mosqu 

attract the eye of the tourist. Excursions ar 
conducted to the Pyramids and Sphinx of Gizmm 
and the ruins of ancient Memphis, and the moni 
ments at Luxor and Karnak. : 


bishop of Ethiopia, but the Italian Viceroy (Dee 
1, 1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssini 
autocephalous and appointed the Albuna, thre 
metropolitans and three bishops for the whole a 
Italian East Africa. 

German scientists describe the Abyssinians as *™ 
mixed Hamito-Semitic peopie,’’ and other ethnolc 
gists assert that the ‘‘true Abyssinian type contair 
no Negro blood whatever and none of the Neg! 
qualities, either physical or mental.’’ The roys 
family claims descent from Menelik, the son ¢ 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. ¥ 

Ethiopia sought membership in the League c 
Nations (1923). After an investigation into f 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and 
promulgation of a decree (June, 1923) maki 
slave trading punishable by death, qe anit We 


Emperor, Haile Selassie, who had succeeded thi 
late Empress Waizeru Zauditu (April 2, 1930), a 
his son, the Crown Prince, Asfaon Wosan, fled 
capital (May 2, 1936). 

Premier Mussolini (May 9, 1936) in Rome 
proclaimed the country as annexed to Italy, ai 
added the title of Emperor of Ethiopia to 
Emanuel III 

A Royal Decree (June 1, 1936) established 
colony of Italian East Africa, comprising Ethiopia 


throne (May, 1941) after British forces had 
cupied Ethiopia. 

After annexation Italy launched a vast colo: 
tion program for the country, including th 
building of modern motor roads and the improve 
ment of the agricultural resources. 

Courts are under the jurisdiction of Italian off 
cials: but native chiefs still administer justic 
when the sole litigants are Abyssinians. 1 
Italian lira is the official currency. The budge 
(1939-1940) balanced at 2,183,000,000 lire. ‘ 


With German intervention, the ‘‘Reds’’ were de 
feated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
(April, 1918) and the German troops went home 
in December of that year. The Finnish Diet re 
solved (July 17, 1917) to establish a republic, an 
a peace treaty acknowledging the independence ¢ 
Finland was signed with Russia at Dorpat (Oe 


14, 19 4 

The lake and canal waterways are navigabl 
for 3,000 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatr? 
rapids of the river Vuokski, having in a chan 
nel about 25 yards wide, an aggregate fali a 
about 72 ft. in a distance of 1,400 yards and 
oe pe greatest in pene aut between 48 
an cubic metres per seco ischar; 
mately into Lake Ladoga. 7 pice 

Although extending far north into extremely 


latitudes, with rugged climate and to) b 
Finland is an agricultural country. Lum ti is th 
Most important industry. The principal crops 4 
Tye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chie 


industries in the order of their importance are— 
r and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
; leather, rubber and fur; and chemicals. 
ports are mostly metals and metal g¢g 


Yarn and ropes; 


Universal military service prevails from 17 years 


for a period of approximately a year for training. 
‘The conscript then remains in the-first reserve until 
40 years old. The second reserve is comprised of 
those between the ages of 40 and 60, conscripts who 
are considered unfit for active service and youths 


France, once a republic, no longer exists as such 
the sense of the constitutional laws (1875). It 
now designated the French State and is in a 
msitional period, between armistice and peace, 
and its definite regime has not been adopted. The 
Constitutional Law (July 10, 1940) provides specifi- 
cally that a Constitution must be drawn and 
However, it has been 


al Revolution. 
Beeach Legion of War Veterans and Volunteers of 


and the Straits of Dover separate it from 
2 Bread From north to south its length is about 
miles, and from the western extremity near 


mg; ; 
Ss Mediterranean 384 miles. . 

tt Pe tne highest mountain in Europe west, of 

‘the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 


tn the south-central part of France is the so- 
call ral Plateau, which is bordered on its 
one mountain ranges, be- 
bP aie So ae the 
shor alley and reach a height of 5, ye 
Oot ace. and on its northwestern side by the 
Monts d’Auvergne which attain an altitude of 
6.000 ft. Further it is bordered by the hills of 
rgundy and Cote d’Or. Still further north 

e the Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; 
ir crest formed the boundary line between 
ance and Germany before the World War. Thence 
e wooded highlands of the Argonne and the 
dennes bear off to the frontier. The western 
northwestern part of France consists of fertile 

ins save for pe a at Normand? and the 
resque rocky éoast of Brittany. ~ 
pie ea North Sea ana the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
rbourg, an important naval base, between Cape 

e and Gape Barfleur. In the extreme north- 
western projection, sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, 
is the roadstead of Brest, the great naval station. 
er down the coast is 

the mouth of the Loire, with Nantes further u the 
river, Rochefort and La Rochelle. Up the estuary 
of the Garonne is the important, port of Bordeaux, 
foufth city of the republic; and at the mouth of 
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to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to service | 


Lorient, St. Nazaire, at. 


Ta ee s To ee 
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between 17 and 21, not yet enrolled as conscripts. 
There is also an Air Force and a Coast Defense. 
The Civic Guards, approximately 100,000, also are 
@ part of the national defense. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
religion, although there is absolutely free worship. 
There are three universities—one in Helsingfors 
and two in Turku. / 

The President is chosen for six years by an 
Electoral CoHege of 300 chosen by direct vote; he 
appoints the Cabinet. The President is Risto Ryti, 
who was elected (1940) after the resignation of 
Kyosti Kallio. 

In the general election (July, 1939) the. Goy- 
ernment coalition bloc, composed of Laborites, 
Agrarians and Liberals, increased its majority in | 
the Diet from 143 to 149. Of the opposition par- 
ties the Conservatives gained three seats while 
the Swedish party, representing the _ minority 
population, lost three. Fascists and Nazis operat- 
ing in the Patriotic National League lost seven of 
their 14 seats. The voting system is devised for 
proportional representation. 

The monetary unit is the mark with an average 
value of $.02. The budget (1940) produced revenue 
of 5,109,594 marks, and expenditures were 5,105,595. 


France 
Capital, Paris—(War) Vichy—Area, 212,659 square miles—Population (1936), 39,302,511 


the Adour, in the extreme southwest corner, is 
Bayonne with its neighboring seaside resort of 
Biarritz. On the Mediterranean coast, which on 
the west is low, with lagoons and sand dunes, there 
is no great port till the mouths of the Rhone are 
passed and Marseilles, the second city of the coun- 
try, is reached. Beyond is the great naval base, 
Toulon, and from there by Nice and Monaco to the 
Italian frontier and beyond runs the beautiful 
Riviera—the Cote d’Azur. 

France, country of arts, letters and science, is 
also a land of festivals and gaiety. There are 
historical pageants elaborately presented in beau- 
tiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Germain, 
and in some of the many gardens in Paris. 

France possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 
health resorts. Spas are scattered through the 
mountain ranges, notably in Savoy, the Massif 
Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and the 
Jura, as well as in the lower slopes of Normandy, - 
Touraine, Provence and many other localities. 
Along the 1,900 miles of French coast bordering on 
two seas and an ocean, there are more than 900 
bathing beaches. 

Much of the history of France may be read in 
her_art. The prehistoric remains at Les Eyzies 
in Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege. 
the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the arenas’ 
of Arles and Nimes, all speak eloquently of ancient 
are. Traces of the Merovingian period are to be 
found in Aix-en-Proyence, Frejus and Poitiers; 
masterpieces of the Romanesque and Gothic 
abound throughout France; the Renaissance and 
seventeenth century are especially well represented 
by the world-famous chateaux and their gardens, 
among which Villandry, Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux 
and Saint-Cloud are particularly famous. Other 
famous castles are Chantilly, St. Germain-en-Lage, 
Fontainebleau, and the Grand and Petit Trianon. 
The magnificent public buildings and charming 
private mansions built during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in Paris, Abbeville, Nantes, 
Tours, Orleans and Bordeaux excite the admiration 
of tourist and native alike. ‘ 

Throughout France there are many famous 
museums including the world-renowned Louvre, 
the Carnavalet and others in Paris. The country 
is noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, 
particularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, 
Chartres, Rouen, Poitiers, Bourges, Strasbourg, 
Albi and Arles. The chateaux of France, especially 
those of the Loire, are well known. Amboise, Blois, 
Luynes, Chenonceaux, Chambord, Sully, Langeais, 
Cheverny, Chinon, Loches, Azay-le-Rideau, have 
been available to tourist inspection for the past 
few years. Carcassonne is known for its old forti- 
fied walls. 

There are many popular winter resorts scattered 
in mountains of the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps. 
and the Pyrenees. / 

France has four. important rivers, the Seine 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great. 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 17,543 miles in 
Jength, of which canals cover 3,031. 

French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great Tail- 
way systems, two of which were state-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
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Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 

de Fer Francais. 

Agriculturally, France is a country of small 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
peasant is a frugal individual and grows most of 
what-he eats. The land is suited to a variety of 
products. the most important of which from a 
commercial standpoint are wheat, mixed corn, 
tye, barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A great 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
The'fishing industry is extensive. The government 
assists financially in the culture of silk. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 

' huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
‘mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore deposits in Eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in Central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the ces life of the nation, and chief among 
these are th¢ making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes and iron products. 

France imports more wine than she _ exports. 

France imported (1938) from the colonies 18,566,231 
Metric quintals arfd from foreign countries 198,093. 
Exports (1938) to the colonies were 311,636 metric 
quintals and to foreign countries 875,186. 
. The principal imports in peace time in the order 
of their monetary value are’coal and coke, wines, 
wool, vegetable oils and seeds, cotton, cereals, 
fruit (fresh and dried), machinery, coffee, copper, 
skins, hides, rice, timber. The order of exports, 
according to value, was machinery, iron and steel, 
wool, cotton cloth, silk cloth, chemicals, minerals, 
motor cars, wines, skins and hides, paper, sugar, 
spirits, precious and semi-precious stones, wool 
thread, fruits (dried and fresh), drugs, medicines, 
perfumes, soaps, cotton thread, timber. 

Alsace-Lorraine, returned by Germany to France 
at the end of the World War, hed a population 
(1921 census) of 1,709,749. The census (1921) -re- 
turned the total population of enlarged France as 
39,209,706, a loss of 395,474 over the previous census 
(1911). France, always an attractive country to 
foreigners, counted as residents (1911) 1,132,696, 
and (1921) 1,417,357 in the pre-war territory and 
1,550,459, comprising Alsace-Lorraine, an increase 

-of foreigners of 284,661. According to these figures 
the decrease of French citizens between 1911 and 

1921 was, for pre-war territory, 2,389,884, or, 

counting the return of ‘Alsace-Lorraine, 813,237. 

The number of foreigners in France (1936 cen- 
sus) was 2,453,507, a decrease of approximately 
400,000 over 1932. The number of households 
(1936 census) was 13,145,184, occupying 9,109,687 

ouses. 

France is in the vanguard in the matter of social 
welfare legislation. Both employers and employees 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
also compulsory social insurance against illness, 
maternity, disablement and death. The legislation 
has been continued by the French State. 

With the belief that the French educational 
system was partly to blame for poor moral con- 
ditions in France, the French State has embarked 
upon a reorganization of French education, the 
main features of which are as follows: 

A. The general outline of the system, based 
upon a division into primary, secondary and uni- 
versity education (primary, secondary and superior) 
is not altered; 

B. The philosophy of education is modified in 
that it is no longer considered beneficial to give too 
much learning indiscriminately to all French youth. 
Tt is contended that too much ‘‘theoretical’’ and 
“encyclopedic’’ knowledge is not, of itself, the best 
preparation for the life struggle; 

C. In consequence thereof it is deemed advisable 
to modify the curriculum of French schools, de- 
veloping manual training and sports, and reserving 
secondary education for those who seek classical 
culture and speculative learning; 

D. To emphasize the need of moral, civic and 
Ercnons teaching, special classes will be devoted 
© moral education and the teaching of history will 

be modified; religious schools will be officially 
' allowed to reopen or to carry on and religious 
classes will be held in Government schools: 

E. Special attention will be given to the train- 
ing of primary teachers who, in turn, are responsi- 
ble for the bringing up of most French children: 
_ F. To readapt the French educational system 
to present material conditions in France, various 
eh ne pane Lege ‘eae 

c ate repealed (Sept., 1940 
famous laws. (1904) which nominally Past) ine 
right to teach to all religious organizations. This 
law was for a long time regarded as one of the 
most important pieces of legislation passed by the 


Third Republic in its struggle against clericalism 
It was not too rigidly enforced, however, especial 
after the World War of 1914-1918, but: schools 
ducted by religious groups were nevertheless illegay 
From now on, religious orders will be allowed ~ 
resume their teaching under the official contr 
and authority of the Ministry of Education. 

Primary instruction is free and compulsory. 
public schools form the University of France wit 
an enrollment (1937-1938) of 5,436,554 pupils 7 
81,500 schools. There are 17 universities in thi 
country. 

- The University of Paris was founded arour 
1150-1170 and the University of Montpellier existe 
as a School of Medicine at the beginning of f 
twelfth century. A faculty of jurisprudence we 
created in the latter part of the century. T& 
University of Toulouse also was founded in 
twelfth century. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catho 
only about a million persons adhering to th 
Protestant faith. The state recognizes no religiagy 
and tolerates all. 

France, as a Republic, was governed under corm 
stitutional law adopted (1875) and modified (1878 
1884-1885-1889). Legislative power rested in 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, with the Depry 
ties elected by manhood suffrage every four years 
The Senators were elected for nine years, ory 
third retiring every three years; the election we 
indirect and made by an electoral body in eaci 
district made up of delegates chosen in the muna 
cipal council of each commune, and of Deputies 
councillor-generals and district councillors in eack 
department. : 

The two Houses united as a National Assemb 
elected by absolute majority a President of thi 
Republic to serve seven years, meeting imme 
diately whenever a vacancy occurred. The Presi 
dent selected a Cabinet of Ministers, genera 
from the two Chambers, but was permitted to g 
outside the membership. In practice the Presider 
summoned a leader who could obtain a majority ii 
the Chambers in support of his policies as Presi 
dent of the Council (Premier) and he made up hi 
list of Ministers and submitted it for approval t 
the two Houses. The number of portfolios variec 
Each Minister was responsible to the Chambe: 
for his acts and the Ministry as a whole was ré 
ty for the general policy of the Govern 

The unit of local Government was the com 
mune. Each commune elected by general sufi 
frage a municipal council which in turn clectel 
Mayor, who is both a representative of the com 
mune, the agent of the central Government 
the head of the police. Each Department 
representatives of all Ministries and was place 
ys a preter apts by the Government anf 

aving wide functions. € system de 
eee Ee + ae 

e tenure of office of the Premier “ee 
to the will of the Chamber of Deputies cr bh 
Sere ae one hs a vote of confidence, hi 
endered his resignation and anoth ” weed 
named by the President. ioe ] 

The last elected President of France was i 
Lebryn (1932-1939). He was born (Aug. 29 Aen 
and elected (May 10, 1932) to succeed Paul Dow! 
mer, who was assassinated (May 5, 1932). Lebr 
was reelected (April 5, 1939) by the National As 
sembly. [ 

The war with Germany saw rapid C: 
Cabinets in 1940. Premier Edouard Daladier ep 
his Cabinet resigned (March 20) and was succeedet4 
by Paul Reynaud as Premier the following day 
The Reynaud Cabinet served until its resignation 
Gees eee fee aac Philippe Petaili 

er ani medi a 

De bela panne nite Soctanes 

e Third Republic of France e1 
(1940) after the German army had onteee ris 
following the occupation of Holland Belgiunt 
Luxemburg and northern France. The invasion d. 
the low countries began (May 10) and within 
month the German forces had seized these isa 
and had overrun Northern France. German troop} 
entered Paris (June 14) and the Government mover 
to Bordeaux. The Cabinet, by a vote of 13 to 

agreed to ask Germany for an armistice 
Cabinet, the last under the Constitution of 1 
resigned and President. Lebrun asked Marshes 
Petain to form a new Government, which entered 
into negotiations with Germany and Italy for al 
armistice. The armistice with Germany wer! 
signed (une rag! ane the sone with Italy two day, 
x in forces ai 2€ 
fifths of France. e Hime occupied Fae 


t 
The Government moved to Vichy (July 2) ¢ | 
Marsha 


ann 


oie es eae 


Parliament voted (July 9) full 3 
Petain to establish a new consiitution. "The vot 


the Chamber of Deputies 

Senate 225 he ae bs 395 te 3 and in 
Phe members 0: e amber of Deputie: d 
e Senate met in National Assembly (aaly 10) ee 


By virtue of the power vested in him Marshal 
Btain issued seven decrees under the heading of 
Dnstitutional Acts. 


ficially resign but retired. It was assumed that 
he publication of this act automatically entailed 
© abolition of the function of the President of 
¢ French Republic. 

Under Act No. 2 (July 11) The powers of Marshal 
etain are defined. 


As Chief Executive he will: 
Appoint and remove Secretaries of State who 
Will be responsible only to him; 
Promulgate laws and enforce their execution; 
Fill all civil and military positions for which no 
other method of choice has been provided by 


jaw; 

Command the armed forces; 

> Exercise ee right of pardon and amnesty; 

» Negotiate and ratify treaties; 

Receive envoys of foreign powers who shall be 
accredited to him; y : 

Have the right to declare martial law in one or 
more parts of the land; 

He shall not have the power to declare’ war 
“without the previous assent of the Legislative 
' Assemblies. E 4 ‘ 
Temporarily he, shall also exercise legislative 


er: 3 
Until the formation of new assemblies; \ 
After such formation, in case of foreign tension 
or grave internal crisis. 
Under Act No. 3 (July 11) The Senate and 
amber of Deputies will continue to exist until 
re have been formed the Assemblies provided for 
the Constitutional Law of July 10; the Senate 
d Chamber of Deputies are adjourned until 
ther order and hereafter will be convened only 
“the call of the Head of the State; article 1 of 
e Constitutional Law of July 16, 1875, is repealed. 
Under Act No. 4 (July 12) M. Pierre Laval was 
ppointed successor to Marshal Petain in case the 
hange was made necessary by events. 
Under Act No. 5 (July 30) A Supreme Court of 
ted as a permanent body to pass 
inisters or high officials as 
particularly during the 
he passage from peace 
39, and upon indi- 
st the security of 


1) The deposition of 
eed henceforth by the 
d not by the Parlia- 


’ A 
fe ee ernent as constituted (Aug. 12, 1941) 


ws: 
tate—Marshal Petain. . 
te Stinister of National Defense, Navy and 
n Affairs—Admiral Jean Francois Darlan. 
Minister of Justice—Joseph Barthelmy. 
inister of National Economy and Finance—Yyes 


j-was permit 
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Minister of State in charge of Activities for th 
National Council—Lucien Romier. 
SECRETARIES OF STATE 
(And ministries to which they are attached) 
a ne ao Youth—Jerome Carcopino (In- 

Family and Health—Dr. Serge Huard (Interior). 
War—Gen. Charles L. C. Huntziger (Defense). 
Aviation—Gen. Bergeret (Defense). 
Colonies—Rear Admiral Platon (Defense). 
Industrial Production and National Equipment— 
Francois Lehideux (Chief of State). 
Labor—Rene Belin (Finance). 
Communications—Jean Berthelet (Finance). 
Secretary of State for the Vice Presidency of the 
National Council—Benoist-Mechin. 
Food Supply—Paul Charbin (Agriculture). 
Minister of State in Charge of Coordinating New 
Institutions—Henri Moysett. 


SECRETARY GENERAL 
Information and Propaganda—Paul Marion. 
DELEGATES GENERAL 
(With the rank and prerogatives of 


Secretary of State) 
Franco-German 


Economic 
Barnaud. 

North Africa—Gen. Maxine Weygand. 

Charging that the Government had capitulated 
to Germany before it had exhausted all means of 
existence, Gen. Charles J. de Gaulle organized 
(June 23, 1940) a Provisional French National 
Committee. London recognized ‘‘Gen. de Gaulle 
(June 28) as leader of all Free Frenchmen, 
wherever they may be, who rally to him in support 
of the Allied cause. ‘‘French colonies supporting 
the Free French movement are French Equa- 
torial Africa, New Caledonia, Oceania, French 


Cameroons, French East Indies, French West In- . 


dies and French India. Gen. de Gaulle formed a 
Council of Defense of the French Empire to “‘exer- 
cise all the powers of a Government of War in the 
name of France on all territories where fighting 
against the enemies of France continues or will 
sooner or later be resumed.’’ De Gaulle announced 
(Sept. 25, 1941) a Free French Council to serve 
under his presidency as a provisional government 
until they ‘can hand over their functions to a 
constitutionally representative French Government. 

The War Cabinet of Premier Daladier decreed 
(Sept. 26, 1939) the dissolution of the Communist 
Party in France. The decree, signed by President 
Lebrun, also prohibits the propaganda of the Com- 
munist Internationale in France. The ban remains 
in effect under the French State. 

The unit of currency is the franc, stabilized (Feb. 
29, 1940) at 21 milligrammes of fine gold. 


Relations—Jacques S 


The budget (1941-1942) is estimated at 243,600,000,- - 


000 francs and anticipated revenue 68,205,000,000 
francs, or less than one-third of the expenditures. 
Two-thirds of the expenditures will have to be 
raised by the sale of Treasury bonds or other forms 
of’ borrowing. The budget puts ordinary expendi- 
tures at 97,000,000,000 francs and supplementary 
credits for the liquidation of war costs at 37,600,- 
000,000 francs. Costs of occupation for the first six 
months of 1940 are given as 78,000,000,000 francs 
with the expectation that for the second year they 
will not exceed 100,000,000,000. The national sink- 
ing fund calls for 9,000,000,000 francs. 

The French Army was divided into the Metro- 
politan and the Colonial armies. The peace estab- 
lishment Metropolitan army (1938-1939) consists 
of an active army of 491,000, of whom 421,000 are 
for home defense and 70,000 a mobile reserve for 
overseas garrisons. The conscript served two years 
in the active army, and is availiable thereafter for 
a period of 26 years. 

The navy (1941) consisted of two aircraft car- 
riers, 19 cruisers, 36 escort and patrol vessels, 64 
destroyers and torpedo boats and 97 submarines. 
The personnel of the navy (1939) numbered 4,930 
officers and 69,500 men, with 3,000 to be added. 
Since the armistice the personnel had been greatly 
reduced. : 

The terms of the armistice provided that all 
naval units, except some left to guard the empire, 
be recalled’ to specified ports and placed under 
German or Italian control. Germany declared it 
would not use the French fleet against Great 
Britain. 

The armistice terms 
tary aircraft at home 
Overseas. 

The armistice provided for the demobilization of 
all naval, air and military forces, with the excep- 
tion of police troops of which a force of 100,000 
, ted. 

ll French youth in their twenties, the former 
military rage, aust enroll for six months in the 


deprived France of all mili- 
but there is an Air Force 
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compulsory National Service organization instead 
of the army, which, under the terms imposed by 
Germany, must be recruited entirely from 
volunteers. b 

France constructed a system of fortifications, 
known as the Maginot line, extending 125 miles 
along the Franco-German frontier from Switzer- 
land to Luxemburg. Later the line was extended 
along the Franco-Belgian border to the North Sea. 
It is estimated that the original Maginot line and 
the extension cost $500,000,000. The extension was 
constructed after the declaration of war by France 
against Germany (1939) and was not as formid- 
es the original line which took five years to 

uild. 

Trenches linked a series of casemates—shell- 
proof vaults with embrasures through which artil- 
lery and machine guns might be fired—from one to 
16 miles apart. From this chain, which included 
an elaborate system of subterranean barracks con- 
nected by tunnels, army officers believed a con- 
tinuous barrage might be laid down along the 
frontier. The line was so constructed that troops 
were hidden from enemy view and protected by 
the fortifications against bombardment. 

Defense against gas was provided by a special 
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process; electric machinery maintained in the. 

terior an atmospheric pressure slightly higher th! 
the exterior pressure. Gunners laid their fire: 
following the indications on a dial, controlled | 
an artillery officers in a hermetically sealed = 
mored chamber, who viewed the outside wos 
through panoramic telescopes. Telephone hi 

were built through concrete slabs or buried und 
ground. The fortifications contained miles of b= 
racks with passages lighted by electricity. Ev 

precaution was taken to make the line habita 
for months. Tons of concrete and steel for ma 
obstacles, traps, pits, trenches, gun emplacemer 
and field fortifications of all kinds as well as cc 
crete casements and block houses were added (194 
to the line. 

The German. army in the Battle of France a 
through all except a few miles of the rear of # 
line (June 16, 1940) and the French withdrew v 
tually all of the 500,000 in the line. Later it ¥ 
reported that the Germans had destroyed the 
so far as its military value, was concerns 
Germany began to dismantle the line (1941) 8 
the land was subdivided into small farms @ 
handed down to peasant families under a systii 
established in Germany. F 


. control of all French Colonies and Protectorates. 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing, for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunis on the east and Morocco on the 
west. Both neighbors are French protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
running out from the hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft., arid. or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 ft., divide 
the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a popu- 
lation (1936) of 7,234,684; and area of 847,500 
square miles. The capital is Algiers. 
are Mosiems. ‘ 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
is divided into three departments: Algiers, popula- 
tion, 2,240,911; Oran, 1,623,356; and Constantine, 
2,727,766. Each department sends one senator and 
three deputies to the National Assembly which 
alone has the right to legislate for Algeria. 

An army corps of the Metropolitan army (the 
XIXth) was stationed in Algeria. It included the 
Foreign Legion; 6 regiments of Zouaves; 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs, d’Afrique); 3 of field, 
and 1 of heavy ae 1 battalion of engineers 
and 1 regiment of the flying corps; 12 regiments o: 


The natives 


(Afrikiya; 


Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
north and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, the 
Sahara Desert on the south and Algeria on the 
west, The capital is Tunis. The country has an 
area of 48,313 square miles and a population (1936) 


The Petain Government announced (Sept. 30, 1940) that it would retain full military and civilil 


ALGERIA 
(L’ Algerie) 


Algerian Tirailleurs, and 6 regiments of Spal 
(Arab cavalry). The strength of the garrison 
Algiers and Tunis (1937) was 3,003 officers 22 
82,722 men. The Air Corps had 2,280 of all rani 
in 5 groups. The army set-up has been changed || 
the armistice but no official information has 
given out (Sept. 1941) as to the exact streng 
French and British fleets fought a battle at ti 
naval base of Oran (July 4, 1940) after the signill 
of the armistice. $ 
Nationals must serve two years with the 2 
and then may be called up as reservists in case 
mobilization. § 
Agricultural products include wheat, barley, 02 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. W: 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranat 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is t 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large di 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper ail 
antimony. a 
The principal imports are textiles, machine 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and ste 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wing 
cereals, Sheep, olive oil, esparto, spirits. Tra 
mainly with France. i 
The unit of currency is the French franc. Gold 
ernmental revenues (1940) were estimated || 
2,526,128,968 francs; expenditures at 2,525,778,28 
The Southern Territory, area 767,435 squa 
miles, forms a separate colony under milital 
command which acts with the authority -of || 
governor and has a separate budget. The South 
Territory has a population (1936) of 642,651. — 


TUNIS 


Tunisie) j | 
of 2,608,313. The nativ lati i 

Arabs and Bedouins. Spopulstion Js epabas al 
. The French were obliged to send a military fon 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria fros 
the rect cs Gene RT CRE Tribes, which result} 
in a treaty (signe ay 12, 188 ur 
under the protectorate of Pasting, oe 2 


_ 


French Colonies 
Popula- | | Populg 
Sq. Mi. tion } Sq. Mi. tion 

IN ASIA IN AFRICA 
Syria & Lebanon (Mandate) 57,900} 3,630,000)| Morocco (Protectorate)... . 162,120) 6,242, é' 
French India........ ay 196) 304,680 847,500) 7,234, 6% 
French Indo-China........ 260,034 | 22,853,861 48,313) .2,608,31 

at ——s 1,818,698) 14,944, 8 
Total in Asia.......... 318,130 26,778,541||Togoland (Mandate). . 21,893 780,4 
-IN AMERICA Cameroon (Mandate)... 166,489] 2,516, 6% 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 93 3,916 French Equatorial Africa... 959,256] 3,422,9% 
CMAAGIOUDE. Wee. s is cs ses os 688 304,239 Reunion.... 970 312,8 
IVAGAINGRIOS ps) ccz sves = c's wie's oe 385 246,712 Madagascar alee 3,797.98 
French Guiana and Inini... 65,041 37,005 Commoro........ 790) °° 
———__|——_—_—__|}_ French Somalliand 8,492 44,28 
Total in America...... 66,207 593,872 —_——_— 

IN OCEANIA Total in Africa.......... 4,272.685/41,806.5é 
New Caledonia, ete...... ‘ 8,548 53,245 ————————“—!)- ; 
MOEN. EPC 2 1,520 39,920||Grand total in all colonies.| 4,667,090|69,272,3é 

Total in Oceania....... 10,068 93,165 


a Tuler of Tunis is Sidi Ahmed Bey 
army of occupation consists of 25,000 men 
1,150 officers. , 
There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
S north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
prtheast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
‘the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
uth, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
dustry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
yess: grapes and dates are produced in abun- 


7 s 


rench West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
an at about 17° west longitude across Africa 
the Soudan at about 15° east longitude and from 
he southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
mis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
he indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 
ica. It has been formed by consolidation of 
ven colonies. 
The population included 26,614 Europeans. The 
pital, Dakar, has about 40,000 population. The 
bvernmental budget for 1938 was estimated to 
lance at 1,126,264,486 francs. 
The ‘colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
ibber, cotton, cacao, timber, and peanuts. The 
imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 


a 


(French 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 

has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
stween Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 
Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
igyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
eria. French acquisition” began (1841) and its 
tory has since been extended by exploration 
nd occupation. That part (107,270 square miles) 
d to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
rment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
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dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
Lead, iron, phosphate and zine are the most im- 
portant minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 

Governmental receipts (1940) were 811,198,000 
francs; expenditures 810,954,000. 

(For information on the French 


protectorate of 
Morocco, see Morocco). ve 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 


France. 

Colony Sa. M._ Pop., 1937 
Senegal, incl. Dakar Dist. .... _ 77,7 1,666,374 
Mauritanid = ¢ 3066 Ko te. utes 323,310 370,764 
French -Guineéa............. 96,886 2,065,527 
TvOry: Woast 56. beta cites wire 184,174 3,981,459 
Dahomey Meat. docs «+ creas 43,232 1,289,128 
French. Sudan; 25.4... 74. ~s0 590,966 3,635,073 
Niger . ah eae On pc ees 499,410 1,809,576 
Dakar and dependencies....... 60 126,929 

Wotak).. £..5 0 hf. Bs eee 1,815,698 14,944,830 


otal 
The general budget (1938) balanced at 349,000,000 
francs. 


ORIAL AFRICA 


Congo) ; 

Colony Sq..M. Pop., 193 
i peepee By ape ee, 5 93,218 408,516. 
Midgile Comen. oc . 2; « . «20 osm ao 166,069 744,503 
Ubangi-Shari ..............045 238,767 833,041 

191-9 ee Ee i) a ee eae a 461,202 1,432,006 

Motil. $2630. «24 fosc0ie een 959,256 3,418,066 . 


Europeans number 4,949. 

There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead and 


ored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
orporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
BVille. The constituent colonies are: 


Cameroon is that part of the former German 
olony Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916). It 
pnsists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 
b France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 
was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
ee (March, 1921). It is governed by a Com- 
issi The capitai is Yaounde. Its popula- 


nissioner. s 
on (1938) is 2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. 
OTs tee has two seaports, Douala and Kibri. 
ts chief products are palm oil, ground nuts, 


| French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 


hiopia and British Somaliland and is separated 
+ the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 


tish) . 
Phe area is 8,492 square miles and population 
36), 44,240; the capital is Jibuti (population, 


: agascar, an island off_the east coast of Africa 
poten it is separated by the Mozambique 
anne] (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
out 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
atest breadth. It is nearly as large as the 
ate of Texas. Its area is 241,094 square miles; 
population (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
lands) 3,797,936. The capital is Tananarivo. 
Madagascar is attached for “government the 
rous archipelago of the Comoro Islands with 
hn area in all of about 790 square miles, and with, 
11931, 130,253 inhabitants. 


fact an integral part of France, 
ted in Parliament at Paris by a 
It is an island in the 


sunion is in 


nd has belonge 
5 970 square miles; 

2 é 
“The s in India lie along the 
r Bay of Bengal, 


ndian Company (1674), 
ee finally 


e 
tion. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


MADAGASCAR 


zinc are found. Commerce is chiefly with France. 
The general budget (1938) was balanced at 224,- 
629,000 francs. 


4 


1 CAMEROON AND TOGOLAND 


| almonds, hides, cacao and ivory. Trade is princi- 
| pally with France. 
| Of Togoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 21,893 square 
miles, about two-thirds. It is attached to French 
Dahomey, and is a mandated territory with a popu- 
lation of 780,497. ‘ 
The local budget, (1939) balanced at 50,354,000 
francs; in addition there was a railroad budget of 
12,889,000 francs. 


« 


14,870), its port on the Gulf of Aden, -acquired 
1862). but not developed until 1884. The budget 
1939) balanced at 26,000,000 francs. 4 
The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 

and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 

Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 

commerce passes through it. 


Madagascar came under a French protectorate™ 
(1885) and was declared a French colony (1896). 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
corn, coffee, cloves,stobacco, sugar cane and cocoa. 
The forests are rich in cabinet and tanning wood, 
raffia, resins, gums and beeswax, 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
phosphates, gold and radium, ie 

The estimated budget (1939) balanced at 343,660,- 
000 francs. : 


REUNION 


z r 
of whom 203,319 are of French extraction. The 

chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla and spices. The chief imports are 
rice and cereals. Trade is orincipally with 
pie eee The budget (1937) balanced at 61,620,700 
rances. 


* “FRENCH INDIA 


dernagor, 36,254; Mahe, 13,661; Yanaon, 5,437. The 
colonies send one Senator and one Deputy to Par- 
| liament at Paris. Agriculture is the chiet industry 
and oil seed the chief export. Pondicherry has 


five cotton mills. 
ay ulation of French India is 304,680; 
LAGE. » miles. Pondicherry is the 


the area is 196 square 
capital. The budget (1939) balanced at 3,444,086 


-| rupees. 


, ae 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA : 
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Area: Population: 

_ Cochin-China 26,476 sq. m. 4,615,968 
Annam 56,913 sq. mi. 6,211,228 
Cambodia 50,663 sq. mi. 2,046,432 
Tonkin 40.530 sq. m. 8,970,464 
Laos 84,457 sq. mi. 1/011,695 
Kwangchow 325 sq. m. 220,000 

Total 260,034 sq. mi. 22,853,861 


French Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 
part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 
shown above. It is as large as Texas. The popula- 
tion includes about 42,000 Europeans. The capital 
is Hanoi, Tonkin. 

Under the terms of settlement (1941) of a border 
dispute, French Indo-China ceded 21,750 square 


Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group ; 
of the Windward Islands in the West Indies, be- 
tween Antigua and Dominica. They have been in 
the possession of France since 1634 and are repre- 


-sented in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and 


two Deputies. The government consists of a Gov- 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
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all its 40,000 inhabitants. The island is the birth- 


ST, PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of_rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited. by fishermen. Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an aa- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
salt, wines, foodstuffs.and meat. A regular boat 


> 


FRENCH 


French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 


on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily “in population in the last 
several decades, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 
inhabitants as compared with 37,005 in 1936 (in- 
cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated territo- 
Nally from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles.. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Deputy to 
the Chamber at Paris., The colony has a Governor 
and a Council General of. 16” elected members. 


OCEANIA—TAHITI 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
(1903) as one homugenous colony under one Gover- 
nor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands, The other groups are the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamoli Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 
orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
Cal fruits, Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. Trade is largely with 
France. : 

The area of the islands ‘administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245, 
is 248 miles long and has an average’ breadth of 
31 miles. It is about half way between. Australia 
and»the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 
Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 


The whole country was under a Governor-Gene 
with a Secretary-General and a superior Couna@® 
and each state had a head, that of the eolony beg 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates be® 
called Residents Superior. There was a COMM 
budget for Indo-China, which (1940) balanced # 
134,678,870 piastres. The piastre was stabili: 
(1920) ‘at 10 francs (39.2 cents gold). 

The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zine and tin. 
principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, me 
goods, kerosene and motor cars. 


productive. 
is 688 square miles; 
Basse-Terre is the capital. 
anced at 86,608,979. 

he principal exports are sugar, coffee, ! 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. ‘Trade is mainly Ww 
France. 


place of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has of population 
and an area of 385 square miles. 
Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pil 
apples and cocoa beans. Trade is mainly we 
France. The franc is the monetary unit. 4 
governmental budget (1937) was balanced at 10. 
100,000 francs. 


(1936) of 246,7 
The capital 


service is maintained with North Sydney and Ha 


fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre 
Europe and the American continent. The Frenp 
franc, is the medium of exchange. The -bud 


(1940) was balanced at 13,738,690 francs. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 sque 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The populati: 
is—St. Pierre: 3,396; Miquelon: 520; total: 3,9 
The capital is St. Pierre. , 


GUIANA 


France has a famous Patty, colony there since 18! 
known as Devil’s Island. It has (1938) nean 
6,000 prisoners. The capital is Cayenne. v 
Immense forests of rich timber cover the term 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cocoa, | 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is | 
most important industry. Exports comprise coco 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, 
wood essence, balata and hides. Trade is chiefs! 
wie renee ] 
e franc is the monetary unit. The budg 
(1938) balanced at 17,704,755 francs, = ‘ : 


Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna and Alo: 
The group was acquired by France (1854), and 
eee colony was maintained on Nou Island unt 


The Colony is administered by a Governor art 
an elective council general. Noumea is the capita: 


Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, coba’ i 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other mit 
erals found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, sifl 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural produci¢ 
include coffee, gopra, cotton, manioc (cassava 
corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples, j 

iJ 


The New Hebrides, 250 miles north p 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, at Ps ‘s 


missioners of France and Great Brit } 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and tothe 


oT 


he German Reich, as it is called officially, is 
fated in the heart of Europe. It is bounded 
n the north by the North Sea, Denmark and 
© Baltic; on the east by Poland, Lithuania, 
rechO-Slovakia and Hungary; on the south by 
ho-Slovakia., Yugo-Slavia, Switzerland and 
ly; and on the west by France, Luxembourg, 
Plgium, Holland, Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 
The-climate of Germany is quite mild in sum- 
er and rather cold in winter, as in all western 
The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
ely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
d: it has always demanded un- 

al artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
ed. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
rfected as a science than in any other country. 
Ine Black Forest of Germany is famed for its 
imber and as a resort. The highest mountains are 
he Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
pel part is a plain sloping to the north and 


The longest river within the Reich until recently 
as the Oder, whose length is 515 miles. Only 402 
es of the Danube lay within German territory 
ntil the addition of 217 miles of the Austrian 
anube made this historical and romantic old 
the longest. 
(The census (1939) gives Germany a population 
79,375,281, not including Bohemia and Moravia, 
mzig and Memel. The census reported 38,812,032 
es and 40,764,726 females (the total does not 
ord with the official population figures.) The 
overnment announced the density of population 
ad increased from 339.2 inhabitants per square 
lile (1933) to 352.3 and that the population of the 
d Reich, excluding the Saar, Austria, Sudetenland, 
Ohemia and Moravia and Memelland had in- 
sed about 3,200,000 or more than 4 per cent 
mce 1933. The census disclosed 1,048 women for 
V 1,000 men and that more male babies than 
male were being born in the Reich. 
The census also revealed that there remained 
‘the Reich 330,892 fullblooded Jews; 72,733 _half- 
ed Jews and 42,811 quarterbreeds. These figures 
‘from the Old Reich and include Austria and 
he Sudetenland, but not Bohemia and Moravia. 
f the Jews counted it was said that 88.1 were 
erman subjects and 11.9 foreigners and statesless. 
Through its union with Austria the Reich 
equired four new neighbors—Italy, Yugoslavia, 
lungary and Liechtenstein. The Austro-German 
ontier of 500 miles is abolished, but the Reich 
. gained frontiers on the south aggregating 
300 miles. South of Lake Constance, the Rhine 
y forms the boundary between Switzerland and 
Reich, while at the point where the Inn River 
ws out of the Lower Engadine Valley, the fron- 
rs of Germany, Italy and Switzerland join in a 
rt of triangle. It was the German absorption of 
S with the latter’s frontage on southern 
o-Slovakia that gave the Reich a pincers 
id on the Czech republic, thus opening the way 
the annexation of the Sudetenland. 
jenna, the former capital of Austria, is now 
second city of Germany, ranking next to Ber- 
and ahead of Hamburg. To the 60 large Ger- 
cities with populations of more than 100,000 
ae, are now added Graz and Linz. Former 
ho-Slovakia cities awarded to the Reich in 
ne four-power accord (Sept. 1938) include, Karls- 
‘a famous health resort and porcelain center; 
‘omotau, noted for its zinc production, and 
eic] tenberg, a textile town. 
The World War cost Germany 27,275 square 
jles and 6,471,581 in population. It lost Alsace- 
orraine, returned to France, 5,604 square miles, 
1,874,014 population; Eupen and Malmedy, 
to Belgium, 386 square miles, and 60,924 
pulation; part of Eastern and Upper Silesia, 
| to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 3,853,354 
lation; Memel, ceded to the Allies, 1,057 sauare 
is, and 140,746 population; Danzig, made 4 
city, 794 square miles, and 330,252 population; 
ileswig northern’ zone, ceded to Denmark by 
plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 166,895 
jation; part of Upper Silesia, ceded to Czecho- 
rakia, 110 square miles, and 45,395 porate 
e Saar Basin, area 1738 square les, 
ated from Germany after the World War, 
administered by the League of Nations through 
commission. The French had the sole right to 
fhe coal mines for 15 years in recompense for 
ction of the coal mines in North of 
hich by a vote of 477,119 to 
declared its desire to rejoin 


W. 
13, 1935) 
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Germany 


(DEUTSCHES REICH) 


Capital, Berlin—Area, 225,258 square miles—Population (census, 193 
(Including Austria and the Sudeteniand.)” OE cobs 


Was | 


 _ 
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Germany, was returned to the Reich by the Li 
(March 1, 1935.) 0 ee 

The plebiscite in Upper Silesia (March, 1921) 
resulted in a majority for retention in the Reich, 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 
eh eo a& population of 891,669 was annexed by 

a ° 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the ‘‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Versailles 
(Jan. 11, 1923) and extended subsequently, is a 
territory of approximately 965 square miles with 
pg end inhabitants. It was evacuated (Oct. 14, 


Following an ultimatum from Berlin, Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, resigned 
(March _ 11, 1938) and was succeeded by the Aus- 
trian Nazi leader, Arthur Seyss-Inquart. Seyss- 
Inquart immediately asked the Reich to send troops 
to help in preserving order, and some 50,000 highly 
armed and mechanized forces crossed the border. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler entered Austria (March 
12) and in a speech before a great throng at Linz 
proclaimed the unity of the country with Germany. 
He was preceded by large forces of troops which 
occupied important cities, a detachment going to 
the capital and another to Brenner Pass on the 
Italian frontier. Schuschnigg was placed under 
arrest. Austria was formally incorporated into 
the Reich (March 13), President Wilhelm Miklas 
was forced out of office and Hitler appointed 
Seyss-Inquart Statthalter (governor). 

The Sudeten area of Czecho4Slovakia was an- 
nexed by Germany (Oct. 1, 1938) following an 
agreement to that effect signed in Munich (Sept. 
29, 1938) by Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
Many and accepted by Czecho-Slovakia (Sept. 30). 
The agreement further called for a plebiscite on 
affiliation with Germany to be held in other dis- 
puted areas of Czecho-Slovakia which _the Nazis 
claimed were predominantly German. The signa- 
tories were Neville Chamberlain, Edouard Daladier, 
Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler, representing 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany respec- 
tively. Their meeting climaxed a 15-day inter- 
national crisis in which all the great European 
powers mobilized for war. 

Bohemia and Moravia (area 28,717 sad. mi., popu- 
lation 10,897,000) were occupied by Germany 
(March, 1938). See Index Czecho-Slovakia. 

Memel (area 1,099 sq. mi.; population 152,000) 
the chief port of Lithuania, since absorbed by 
Soviet Russia, was returned to the Reich (March, 
1939) on a demand of the Reich based on the self 
determination of the peoples. Memel was detached 
from East Prussia, Germany, by the treaty of 
Versailles and awarded to Lithuania.’ The harbor 
of Memel, unlike other Baltic ports, never freezes. 
{Shortly after the occupation of Memel, the area 
was fortified by Germany. 

Danzig (area 754 sq. m.; population 415,000) was 
absorbed by the Reich in the war against Poland 
(1939). See Index Danzig. | 

German troops occupied Poland (1939); 
Index, Poland, 

Eupen and Malmedy were incorporated into the 
Reich (1940) by order of Hitler. German forces 
occupied Denmark and invaded Norway the same 
year. German troops occupied Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg (1940) and Germany mastered 
France the same year with the signing of the 
armistice. x 

The land area and population of the States of 
the. Reich (census, 1939) follow: © 


see 


Land area 

States of the Reich Sq. Miles Pop. 
Prussia 113,575 41,762,040 
Bavaria 30,054 8,280,090 
Wurttemberg is 7,53 2,907,166 
Mecklenberg 6,069 910,826 

aden. ' 5,818 2,618,103 
Saxony 5,789 5,206,861 
Thuringia 4,541 1,760,595 
Hesse 596 1,469,909 
Oldenburg ; 2,083 82,400 
Brunswick 1,418 599,208 

nhalt y 893 436,213 
Lippe. . 469 188,598 
Hamburg 288 1,682,220 
Schaumburg-Lippe 131 54,162 
Bremen 99 400,086 
Saarland 14 863,736 
German Reich 182,471 *70,108,213 
Austria 34,064 ph 
Sudetenland 8,721 2,945,26 
Greater Germany 225,256 80,062, 4 


ij 
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*The official ae the 1939 census was an- 
nounced as 79,375,281. 

The Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
Prussia (April 1, 1929). The Free States of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
united as Mecklenburg (Jan. 1, 1934). 

There are 29 universities in Germany including 
the University of Vienna (founded in 1356) and 
Heidelberg (founded in 1386). There is compulsory 
military training in Nazi storm detachments and a 
one-year term of manual labor for all male under- 
graduates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

When the German Emperor abdicated’ and fied 
to Holland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted- Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 
ernment and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedrich 
Ebert President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
was extended to June 30, 1925. nN 

The National Assembly adopted a_ Constitution 
(July 31, 1919). It is known as the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 

Ebert died (Feb. 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 
1932). In this election Hindenburg received 19,- 
359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. 

The result of the election (March 5, 1933) as 
compared with the election (Nov. 6, 1932), is 
shown in the following table: 


Parties of March, 1933 Noy., 1932 
the Right Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Nation’! Socialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
Nationalists...... 3,133,938 52 3,235,896 51 
People’s Party.... 432,234 2 660,672 1l 
Agrarians........ 47,723... 64,004 1 
Matale.. 23... 20,883,524 342 15,697,757 262 
Republican 
Parties 
Germ’nSoci'lDem. 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 12) 
Catholic Centre... 4,423,319 74 4,100,603 70 
Bavarian People’s. 1,073,815 18 1,156,841 20 
Chris.Soc.People’s 384,146 4 13,144 5 
State Party...... 333,619 5 338,542 2 
MCOnOMIC Party ........--. se. 110,343 1 
Peasants’ Party... 114,237 2 149,005 3 
Wurtt. Farmers... 83,828 1 96,859 2 
WOGBIB?:,-)2.<). << 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 
Extreme Le 
Communists..... 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 
Grand total.. .39,319,433 647 35,363,744 583 


The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats which they won, in com- 
bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, 
gave them an absolute majority of the Reichstag. 
Hitler became Chancellor. 

The new Reichstag promptly passed an Enabling 
Act (March 5, 1933) by which absolute power was 
conferred on Chancellor Hitler and his cabinet. 
The Reichstag continued (Jan. 31, 1937) the 
Enabling Act until April 1, 1941. Deriving au- 
thority from this act, Hitler has completely per- 
sonalized government in Germany. He has abso- 
lute control of all activities throughout the coun- 
try—political, economic, industrial, commercial, 
cultural. Freedom of speech and of the press has 
been abolished. Equality before the law applies 
only to Aryans, the only people in Germany 
who have full citizenship rights which are re- 
stricted by the Gestapo (secret police). 

The Cabinet follows: 


Fuehrer and Chancellor—Adolf Hitler (born 
April 20, 1889 in Braunau, Austria.) 
Ministers: | 


Interior—Dr. Wilhelm Frick. 
Foreign Affairs—Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
Defense—Adolf ‘Hitler. 
Munitions—Dr. Fritz Todt. 
Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von Krosigk. 
Food and Agriculture—Dr. Walther Darre. 
Economic Affairs—Dr. Walther Funk. 
Labor—Franz Seldte. 
Posts— Dr. Wilhelm Ohnesorge. 
Transport—Dr. Dorpmueller. 
Aviation—Reich Marshal Hermann Goering. 
Justice—Franz Schlegelberger. 
Learning and Education—B. Rust. 
Church Affairs—Hanns Kerrl. 
National Enlightenment and Propaganda— 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 

Ministers without Portfolio: 

Martin Bormann, Dr. Hanns Frank, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Dr. Heinrich Lammers, Dr. Otto 
Meissner and Konstantin Count von Neurath. 
\Goering became war-time economic dictator of 

Germany (Jan. 4, 1940) by taking control of every 

branch of industry and commerce directly or in- 


directly connected with the nation’s war econc 
Goering assumed most of the powers held by 
Funk as minister of economic affairs. Goex 
formed a ‘‘general council’? to direct and. 
ordinate production, distribution and consu 
tion. Subordinated to him are several cabiie 
members. Included in the ‘‘council’’ are sevr 
high army and Nazi party officials. i 
The National Socialist German Labor Partyy 
give its full name, though familiarly known 
Nazis, was founded (1920) in Munich by H 
(then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had se 
throughout the war in the German Army ana 
consequence had lost his Austrian citizenship. . 
later obtained German citizenship and took ; 
oath to support the constitution when the Ss 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a posi 


stitution of the Reich. 
Ludendorf as leaders, it staged the so-ce 
“Beer Hall Putsch’’ in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 194 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentences 
five years imprisonment—a sentence soon quas 
The party was reorganized but was reduced by 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reid 
tag election (1924) the party joined with a pa 
called Movement for German Racial Freedom 
the combination won 32 seats. But the next> 
the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. 
economic crisis and widespread discontent g 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportun 
nang growth of the Nazis is shown in the folloy 
able. 


Popular 

Election Date ote 
Reichstag 2. esis... ow May 20, 1928 809,541 
Reichstag.......... Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 
Presidential Ist B...Mar. 10,1932 11,341,1 
Presidential 2d B....Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,460 
Reichstag. .......... July 31,1932 13,732,777 
Reichstag.........'. Nov. 6, 1932 11,737,185 
Reichstag .......... Mar. 5,1933 17,269,629 


To crush an incipient revolt against him by? 
radicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of S& 
of the Storm Troops (S. A.), Hitler (June) 
1934) flew from Berlin to Munich and arres 
Roehm in his own_ house. 


shirt elite of the storm troops) in carrying 
their part of the ‘‘purge’’ shot ex-Chancellor Gi 
von Schleicher and his wife while “‘resisting 
rest,’’ also the adjutant and two secretaries 
Vice Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Aus 
as Minister after the murder of Dollfuss), | 
Erich Klausener, head of the Catholic Action | 
ciety, and several others. When Hitler justi 
the ‘‘purge’’ before the Reichstag (July 13)} 
gave the number of dead as 77. | 
President von Sones died (Aug. 2, 19: 
the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uni 
the office of Reich President with that of Re 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. 


ment’s withdrawal from the League of Natill 
a the General Disarmament Conference, 
OWS: 


August, 1934 November, 


Mlettorate sy. .o.)...Sgeeene 45,473,635 45,146,2 
Total votes cast........43,529,710 43,460, 
For Hitlersodi ai. 026 . 38,362,763 40,609,2: 
Against’ .:.0.5....-. -. 4,294,654 2,101,06 
Invalid 872,296 750,28 
Hitler got 88.1% of the August vote. He 


93.5% of.the vote in November, 
In the plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on his 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 0! 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.54 
the eligible voters. ; 


Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Schaumberg- 
Bremen likewise came. under control. poe 

The nine other states had either purely NB 
governments or coalition governments domina| 
by Nazis. 

The President was empowered on nominationt 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Ste 
halters) of the 17 States. 
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anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly | counted 2,957 schools and 274,000 pupils ‘ 
rm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted The government sought (1934) fo ring the vari- . 
€ arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,000| ous Lutheran churches into a single German 
and more than 90,000 Jews fied the country, | Evangelieal Church under the direction of a pro- 
stly in poverty. Sweeping laws ousted nearly all| Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
ys from the professions and the public service | law (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
i from the universities, also from the German | church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
bor Front and even the Chess League. A ‘“‘non-| fairs. In the ¢ourse of the conflict more than 
yan’ was defined as ‘‘a person descended par- | 700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
arly from Jewish parents or grandparents.”’ | the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 


Reretimsied that on cichont ta (0.7%) Jews, 
: imate at as defin e “‘non-Aryan’’ | ministration of which was guaranteed to th 
would reach 2,500,000. _ fl Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
Ail Jewish cultural activities. it was decreed, | concordat of July 20, 1933. 

ist be united in one officially recognized Jewish Recent ordinary budgets, in millions of gold 

al Organization to which directly or through | marks, have been: 

p Of its affiliated societies all non-Aryan doctors, 
ters and actors must belong in order to exer- | 1930-31 (March 31) 


sop Expenditures 


their profession. 1931-32 
he number of German grammar schools and | 1932-33 
pils decreased (1939), schools at the rate of 0.7 | 1933-34 ‘ 028. 
cent and pupils 1.4. In the old Reich territory, | 1934-35 ...0....0...0.0.000. 7,806.5 8,232.3 
sive of Austria, the Sudeten provinces and 

former Polish territories, there were (1939) The budget law for the fiscal year (1939-40) 
592 schools and 186,582 classes and 7,503,195 | contains no figures since none has been issued 
pils, taught by 177,303 teachers. For every 10,000 | since 1935. It presents this blanket order: 
pulation there were 7.3 schools, 1,078 pupils and ‘“‘The Reich Minister of Finance is authorized, 
4 teachers. There was an average of 40.3 pupils | in agreement with competent Reich ministers, to 
@ class and 42.4 pupils to a teacher. For every | allot to the respective Reich administrations the 
D girls there were 101.2 boys, which is regarded | necessary working funds and to determine their 
the average relationship. utilization.”’ The budget decree is signed by 
The decrease in the number of Jewish pupils | Chancellor Hitler and Count Lutz Schwerin von 
939) was 80 per cent of the 1938 total. There | Krosigk, Finance Minister. 
e 2,008 ‘Jewish pupils attending grammar Germany does not report Officially its expendi- 
W@Ols (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including | tures, although the Government does make public 
ate schools there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish | its revenues. The following table from Foreign 
Ipils as against 19,913 the previous year. Commerce Weekly, published by the United States 
m Austria the count (1939) showed 4,721 public | Department fo Commerce, gives Germany’s finan- 
nools with 657,000 pupils; the Sudeten provinces | cial conditon: 


(Amounts in millions of reichsmarks) 


: Total Total 
Disclosed in- Disclosed in - t 
} debtedness see Mier debtedness aan 
—| Tax re-|for expen- Fiscal - Tax re-|for expen- 
Atend |Increase| ceipts | ditures years Atend | Increase} ceipts | ditures 
of durin of during durin 
Period perio period | period perio 
103 846 6,949 1939-1940.| 52,060 | 21,383 23,580 | 44,963 
12452 r 659 $528 8,882 60,145 8,085 6,067 | 14,152 
1,920 9,654 11,574 69,721 9,577 7,351 | 16,928 
1,686 11,492 13,178 379,000 | 49,279 - 6,987 | 16,266 
3,040 13,964 17,004 1939-1940.| 979,000 | 44,488 38,764 | 83,252 


NATIONAL INCOME 1+ 
(Amounts in millions of reichsmarks) 


Amount Year | Amount Year Amount 
rrr ee Sey See | 58,600 || 1937.. casce tlh ged 
ee sete Assess cid fee phe were 74909 


stimates of Reich Statistical Office. sd ! 
sti ich; i e for the Great Reich is 88,000,000,000 reichsmarks. 
3 Hotmate Ad pe eanhardte. seb figure for and of November was 76,980,000 reichsmarks. 


‘On the basis of estimate mentioned in footnote 3 


Coffee grounds yield wax and resin and a powder 
useful in filling dolls and pillows. Garbage is 
steamed and sterilized and used as hog feed. 

To conserve tin, foods are packed in transparent 
ple re mag The sole neve eee a 

r-time tax bi wool substitute from a mixture of fish albumen 
Ss yas aot an estimated] and cellulose; also from casein, a milk derivative 
al income. He| and from German beech wood. Sugar is extracted 
t of the cost of | from wood. ‘‘Pumpkin milk’’ competes with cow's 
milk; potato starch is used in bread; and ‘‘fish 
sausage’’ vies with the real thing. 

The unit of currency is the Reichsmark. It 
averages around forty cents in value in United 
States money. fies : 
Germany has had social insurance since 1883 and 

the law makes mandatory the insurance of work- 

ingmen against sickness (including maternity), 

i accidents, unemployment, old age and infirmity. 

t has Workers pay ye ee of ins contributions to the 
mémic self-sufficiency by pro-| State and employers one-third. 

i vr ny of the neces- The network of motor highways spreading over 
aol ed ee argeed Germany—Reichsautobahnen as they are called— 
is one of the marvels of modern engineering. They 
are completely free from obstructions and‘ fast 
motoring on them is not hindered either by passing 
through villages, level crossings or cross-roads. 
Two lines of traffic are separated by a verge of 
“1615 ft. wide planted with grass or bushes. Hence 
there is a special roadway 2414 ft. wide for traffic 
in each direction on which three cars can travel 
abreast. There is also a firm embankment 642 ft. 


» containers are wan 
hair for felt and car 
ets; bones for fodder, fats, 
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wide on the outer side of each roadway. The 


-bverage total width of a Reich motor Toad is 


815 ft. 

Entering and leaying the roads can be done 
only at certain points which are provided at 
average intervals of from 12%% to 1545 miles. At 
these points of entry it is also possible to turn 
by using special bridges. 

By the end of 1938 approximately 2,000 miles of 
these roads were completed and more were under 
construction. It is planned to add 750 miles of 
mew roads each year. The roads are used in the 
movement of troops throughout the Reich. _ 

National motor roads construction and mainte- 
nance (1939) involved an expenditure of 1,120,- 
800,000 marks, an increase of 152,000,000 marks 
over the preceding year. Construction costs proper 
(1939) were 921,300,000 marks with contingent ex- 
penditures set at 199,500,000 marks. 

The Lufthansa airlines announced (Jan, 25, 
1941) that their planes flew approximately 3,230,000 
miles, carrying 40,000 passengers in 1940. Baggage 
carried was 440 tons, an increase of 50 per cent 
over 1939, and freight transported was estimated 
at 900 tons, an increase of 20 per cent. Mail carried 
decreased to 1,000 tons. 

Lufthansa extended its air routes (1941) to touch 
ten more foreign countries and to furnish air con- 
nections with 15. : 

Agriculture is a highly specialized industry ‘al- 
though the ground is not naturally fertile and 
Tequires much artificial fertilizer. Some of the 
more important crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other commer- 
cial products are tobacco, grapes, hops, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
walnuts. 

The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zine. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

The Ruhr and Saarland are the chief seat of 
iron and steel production, though the industry is 
carried on to a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn and 
Dill districts and along the lower Rhine and in 
Westphalia. Berlin is the center of the electrical 
industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Prussian 
Saxony lead in the manufacture of chemicals; 
Saxony in textiles; Silesia and Westphalia in 
linen. Cotton goods are made in Saxony, West- 
phalia, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; woollens in 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia and Baden. 
Beetroot sugar is manufactured in Prussia (chiefly 
in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover and 
Pomerania). Potash is produced in Prussian Saxony, 
Thuringia and Hanover; glass, porcelain and 
earthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia, 
Brandenburg and Saxony; clocks and woodenware 
in Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in 
Bavaria. 

The German merchant marine (1939) had 2,466 
ships of 4,492,708 gross tonnage, compared with 
5,459,296 tons (1914). 

Chancellor Hitler (March 16, 1935) reintroduced 
compulsory military service and increased the peace 
basis of the Army to 36 divisions in 12 corps, 
probably about 600,000. men, inclusive of police 
troops. By the Versatiles treaty, Germany was 
allowed an army of 100,000, in which the soldiers 
were enlisted for 12 years and the officers for 20. 

The Army was increased by one corps (1938) and 
two more were added with the absorption of Aus- 
tria into the Reich. There has been a vast in- 


crease in the size of the Army with the War in. 


Europe and its true size has not been made public. 


The new army law, (May 21, 1935) provides 
for one year of active training of all ablebodied, 
non-Jewish Germans between the ages of 18 
and’ 45, with active military service beginning 
at 20. The trained soldier then passes into the 
Reserve until he is 35, then becomes a member of 
the Landwehr from 36 to 45. From 1813 to 1892 
the term of active service was three years, and 
from 1892 to 1919, two years; however, the present 
one-year term follows compulsory service in the 
labor camps. 

The Air Force, under control of the Air Ministry, 
was organized (1939, before the outbreak of war) 
into seven groups, including one in Austria, with 
60 squadrons each of 12 aircraft in commission 
and to have more than 2,000 reserve aircraft. The 
Air Force has been increased vastly since the War 
in Europe and the true facts as to its size have 
not ‘been made available. 

By assuming the cabinet post of Minister of 
Defense (Feb. 4, 1938) Chancellor Hitler became 
supreme commander of all the armed forces of the 
Reich. Simultaneously he removed Field Marshall 
Werner von Blomberg, War Minister and Col. 
General Werner von Fritsch, Commander in Chief 
of the Army, on grounds of “‘ill health’ and 
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elevated Gen. Wilhelm Keitel to chief of staff! 
Col. Gen. Walther von Brauchitsch to Comma 
in Chief: of the Army. lea : 
Conscription of all German you ween | 
ages of 10 and 18 for service in the Hitler Ya) 
was decreed (April 5, 1939) by Chancellor Hi) 
By this decree the Hitler Youth gets excluy 
charge of the ‘‘physical, mental and moral edr 
tion of the entire German youth within the R 
territory outside of the home and school. 
decree abrogates voluntary membership and 
plements the Hitler Youth Law (Dec. 1, 14 
which declared ‘‘the entire German youth wi 
the territory of the Reich is comprised in 
Hitler Youth.’”’ The principle of voluntary me 
bership was in force then. There were within 
confines of the Reich (1939) approximately 
750,000 boys and girls between the ages of 10) 


18 and the Hitler Youth membership was giveryye 


7,000,000. As a result of the new decree all C 
man males, excluding the unworthy and 
begin compulsory service on reaching 10 and 
discharged only on death. From the Hitler Yc: 
they go to the Labor Service, then to the am 
then into the armed reserve and Reich Warr 
League, in all of which they are under cons 
supervision. 

Facing the Maginot Line of France, Germ 
has constructed a similar series of fortificat# 
along the eastern shore of the Rhine from Swit/ 
land to Luxemburg. The line, originally know 
the Siegfried Line and West Rak and 1: 
changed to ‘‘Limes Germanicus”’ by Hitler, is E 
of steel and concrete with tank traps with 4 
boxes of slightly more flexible construction t; 
those in the Maginot Line. 

The labor code (effective May 1, 1934), & 
nitely eliminates collective wage agreements | 
substitutes the fixing of wage scales for the indil 
ual enterprises. Manufacturers failing to cor 
with the national economic policy may be depr 
under the law of their managerial rights. 

It was announced (Jan. 15, 1941) that 1,391! 
foreign laborers were working on German fax 
They were classified as 650,000 Polish, = 
and Belgium prisoners of war; 180,000 for 
Polish prisoners working voluntarily in Germg 
469,000 Polish civilians; 47,000 Italians; 32% 
Slovaks and lesser numbers of other nationali®! 


Germany’s foreign trade (1913) formed 13% 
of the world’s commerce, and (1927) it had sos 
recovered as to reach 10%. German commerce ¢ 
tinued its expansion until 1939 when the publ, 
tion of foreign trade statistics was discontin ee 

The principal German imports in the ordew 
their value on the last available returns ax 
wool, raw cotton, iron ore, mineral oil, wheat, « 
fee, butter, fruit, coal, timber and copper ore, “ 
chief exports are—coal, iron and steel, dyes, 
maceuticals, paper, ¢opperware, glass and gl:l| 
saat leather, silk and rayon, cotton goods, woot 
goods, | 

The Reich-owned railway system began a fo 
year replacement program (1939) costing 3,5% 
000,000 marks to include the purchase of 10M 
passenger cars, 112,000 freight cars and 1 
automobile trailers. An additional 620,000H 
marks were added to the replacement budget (191 
aes Relea, ned aise) Fee Fhe miles of ra: 

any Oo has vas and wate: 
7,000 miles (1938). iaoh one 

The rolling stock of the Reich ‘Railways i 
ported by the Foreign Commerce Weekly # 
United States Department of Commerce (Feb 
1941) as follows: ¥ 


Item 1935 19: 

Locomotives,....-..00.-05 -es 20,663 2 4 
Motorized cars: ....5..5...01 c 1,561 1,9) 
Passenger Cars.............. . 63,793 76, ct 
Express Cars...............4. 20,317 28,41 
Breqg@ht Gare iiicie(s.eids cea ¢ -» 680,151 640,(i 
Closed ears.......... ae 212,272 274,01 
Railway service cars.......... 16,484 19, 


The American investment in the Reich is & 
mated at a billion and a half dollars. The 
bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign and Dome 
Commerce listed American investments as 87 m 
ufacturing plants, valued at $151,480,000; 30 
tributing firms with assets of $20,393,000; 11 
companies valued at $49,993,000 and 23 misce: 
neous enterprises with a total worth of $5,951, 
Added to these assets are loans in return for s 
municipal and corporate bonds, bringing the 
to a billion and a half dollars. ; 


onsthe northeast Turkey. It is about the size 
New York State. The Indus Mountains with 
ny spurs, a continuation of the Balkans, run 
Dugh the country from north to south. Gulfs 
bays are Many. 
he authentic history of Greece begins (776 
.) although the country obtained its greatest 
y and power in the fifth century B. C. It be- 
© a province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C.,) 
the Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was con- 
red by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its war 
ndependence (1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
. the guarantee of Great Britain, France and 
bsla. 
reece was occupied by Axis forces (May, 1940) 
the Government fied to Egypt. The Cabinet 
gned (June, 1940) and a new one was formed by 
mier Tsouderos. 
reece, by treaty (1923) ceded for 50 years to 
soslavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 
w called Thessaloniki), thus giving the Serbs 
outlet to the Aegean. 
3e Greek National Assembly (1925) voted the 
whrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
republic, which lasted for ten years, or until 
lebiscite (Novy. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
prge 11, King of the Hellenes, who had fied 
e during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 
3). Gen. John Metaxas became premier (Aug. 
6). Metaxas tried to fashion a Fascist state. 
large expenditures for rearmament. He died 
29, 1941) and was succeeded by Alexander 
Korizis died a suicide (April 18) and was 
1 Tsouderos. King George, 
er Crown Prince Paul, 
Government arrived in 
establish a Government 


exile. 
son, heir to the throne, was born (June 2, 


10) to Crown Princess Frederika. Greece’s King 
hhildless and his brother, Prince Paul, to whom 


Capital, 
the northern state of Central 

a, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
d west. British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
? n the east and south and the Pacific 
he southwest. A range of mountains containing 
ny volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
. near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled 


y, the 
Coffee 
d 


The rae 


modified 19: 
: years, the Nati 
e Council of to 
em| 

Baca Gen. Jorge Ubico (born 1879), 
President (1931) and his term was due to 
in 1937 but as the result of a plebiscite 
e extended to 1943, The Con- 
p (1941) extended his term to 
normally barred from re- 


e prev: 


Education is compulsory. } 


Greece 
(KINGDOM OF HELLAS) 
Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles—Population (1938) 7,196,900 


| Guatemala City. 


the son was born, is next in line of succession. 

Military service was compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 50. Service was for two years in the 
Army followed by 9 years in the first reserve and 
8 in the second. About 50,000 recruits were called 
up each year. The Greek Navy comprises light 
craft, used mainly for defense purposes. 

Greece, Turkey, Rumania and Yugoslavia signed 
a Balkan non-aggression pact (Feb. 9, 1934). 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been denuded, but reforestation 
is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac- 
co, olives, lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples, 
pears, figs and nuts. The principal minerals are 
iron, zinc, lignite and salt. 

It is planned to convert Mount Olympus, the 
mythical home of the gods, into a National Park 
modeled on American lines. The region is wild 
and largely uninhabited. Olympus is a precipitous, 
broken mass fronting on the sea, in part forested, 
rising to an altitude of 9,800 ft. 

_ Greek Orthodox is the State church. Education 
is compulsory. There are two universities in 
Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles), is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 
public in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
females are allowed to enter the territory, which 
has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving autonomous powers as @ 
nomastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
with an appointed Greek Governor. 

The monetary unit is the drachma with an aver- 
age value of $.066. Government receipts (1939- 
1940) were estimated at 14,014,821,680 drachmai; 
expenditures 14,653,841,014 

The principal imports are agricultural products, 
yarns and textiles and metal manufactures; pri- 
mary exports are horticultural products, oils and 
waxes, minerals, wines, spirits and beverages: 


: Guatemala 
(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 
Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square miles—Population (1938), 3,284,000 


The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

More than 70% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder are half castes. Peonage 
was abolished (1936). Military service is compul- 
sory between the ages of 18 and 50. 

The monetary unit is the quetzal with an average 
value of $1. The budget (1939-1940) is estimated 
to balance at 10,332,650 quetzales. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foilage swarms with howling monkeys and green 
parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 
chicle gatherers and timber cutters. ‘ 

‘An airfield was cut out of the jungle (1938) and 
tourists may now fly directly to the ruins from 
A net of 5,000 miles of motor 
Toads leads from the capital in all directions. 

Besides these and other ruins in the Department 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of 
Quirigué, discovered (1840) by the American ex- 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated ‘in the valley 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana _ plantations 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
only two miles from Guatemala City and consist of 
temples and monoliths covered with inscriptions 
of the Maya chronology. The old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned these cities after the Ix 
or X century and built a new Empire in the Pen- 
insula of Yucatan, 
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is not worked commercially, and there are few 
other mineral resources. Coffee is the most impor- 
tant crop and the production of cotton, sugar and 
log wood is increasing. Sisal, tobacco, cattle, trop- 
ical fruits and cashew nuts are promising new 
industries. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 1,500 white.for- 
eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion, 
and the clergy are French (mostly Bretons). Edu- 
cation is compulsory. TIlliteracy is about 85%. 
There are approximately 1,060 schools with 1,190 
teachers and an enrollment of 90,000 pupils. 
French is the official language of the country, but 
a dialect known as French Creole is spoken by the 
majority. 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus (1492) and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
(1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture (1791). Revolutions and bloodshed 
eharacterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last. Gen. 
Sam, assumed office (March 4, 1915), took refuge 


Honduras 
(REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) : 
Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area, 44,275 square miles—Population (1940), 1,105,504 


Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
state of Central America, bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by 
Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador and 
on the west by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoza, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. The 


inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture 


of Spanish blood. 
Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped, 
and includes gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 


Hungary { 
(KINGDOM OF HUNGARY) (MAGYAR ORSZAG) 
Capital, Budapest—Area, 63,810 square miles—Population (1940), 14,471,543 


Hungary for a thousand years has been the 
abode of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was much re- 
duced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
4, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 
and Batchka to Yugoslavia, as well as Upper 
Hungary (i.e. Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia) 
to Czecho-Slovakia. Pre-war it had 21,000,000 
pea wation on 125,608 square miles of territory. 
t is bounded by Czecho-Slovakia on the north, 
Yugoslavia on the south, Rumania on the east and 
Germany (Austria) on the west. 

In the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia (1938) 
Hungary obtained, by virtue of the Vienna arbi- 
tral award, the predominantly Magyar-populated 
south-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of Sub- 
carpathian Russia. Hungary incorporated (March, 
1939) within her boundaries the rest of Subcar- 
Pathian Russia and a strip of territory in Eastern 
Slovakia. By these annexations Hungary added 
a eos Pevage of territory with a population of 

The Vienna Conference (Germany and _ Italy) 
awarded to Hungary (1940) approximately half 
of Rumania’s Transylvania territory with an area 
of 16,642 square miles and a population of 2,633,000. 
The award returned to Hungary a large share of 
the property she had lost in the settlement after 
the World War but to which she never had re- 
nounced her claims. Also returned to Hungary 
were Batchka province, the Baranya triangle and 
the Murakos district. 

Budapest, the Hungarian capital, is built on 
both banks of the Danube, the two parts, Buda 
and Pest, being connected by bridges. Buda, the 
old city, with its background of wooded hillsides, 
its ancient buildings and narrow winding streets, 
and Pest, the modern metropolis with up-to-date 
architecture and wide tree-lined avenues, present 
a striking contrast. 

Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
The principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in 
the hilly country, near Tokay, in the northeast 
section of the country, that the best Hungarian 
wines are made. Another important wine district is 
situated along the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 


The American occupation terminated (Augg 
1934). A fiscal representative appointed by 
President of Haiti on recommendation of 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supe 
the customs. sa 

Administration of the Republic is carried ag 
departments under the direction of the Presi 

The only military force is an armed consti 
lary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 2,500 officers 
men. 

Elie Lescot was elected (April 15, 1941) Press 
for a five-year term by Congress by a votw 
56 to 2. 

The unit of currency is the gourde with 
average value of $.20. 

Government receipts (1939-1940) were es 
at 5,837,800 gourdes; expenditures 5,837,796. 


antimony and coal. The chief export (65, 
bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. 
nuts, coffee and tobacco are other impo) 


a. 


Chamber of Deputies. The term of Dr. 
Carias Andino, who became President (Fek 
1933) was extended by the Congress (1937) * 
Jan. 1, 1943. 

Education is compulsory. There is 
in the capital. Roman Catholic is 
religion. The language is Spanish. 

Military service is compulsory. The mone 
unit is the lempira with an average value of 
The budget (1940-1941) is estimated to bala 
10,848,005 lempiras. 


tn the district of Pecs. Other industries are i 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of hem 
requirements are found ece 
drilled by American interests in the souths 
corner of Trans-Danubia. Hungary had to imj 
among other prime necessaries, timber and | 
since her dismemberment (1918), but with. 
return of the northern provinces, she abound 
forests and has salt well ‘above her needs. 
The monetary unit is the pengo with an ave: 
value of $.20. Government receipts (1941) ¥ 
estimated at 2,063,230,000 pengoes, with exp 
tures of 2,084,442,000. ms 
After the abdication of King Charles (Noy / 
1918), a republic was proclaimed with Mic 
Karolyi as president. A Bolshevik governr 
with Bela Kun dominant was set up (Marchi 
1919), but was swept away by public dis 
An elected government (March 23, 1920) dec! 
Hungary a monarchy and named Admiral Ni 
Horthy (governor since Aug. 1919), as Regi 
Ladislaus Bardossy was named Premier (A 
1, 1941) after the death of Count Paul Teleki. — 
The legislature consists of two 
upper house ; 
people of 
The lower house 
approximately 260 members elected by a restric 
franchise extended to men over 24 and litem 
and to womeu over 30, who have had three ¢ 
dren or have earned an independent livelihoa 
have had a diploma from an institution of hij 
education or who are wives of secondary schock 
college graduates. | 


3 rndependente.! 7 
cast was 3,928, 1 
which the government Linge polled 2 137 8k 5 


about 54 per cent of the total. 
There is no state religion. The religious 
tion of: the population (1930) is as fo’ 


Roman Catholic, 64.9%: Reformed } oe 
20.9%; Augsburg’ Evangelicals: 6.1%; gene 


ihe Army and three years in the Air Corps 
r which the men belong to the reserves. The 
st reserve includes those up to the age of 42; the 
from 42 to 48, and the third from 48 to 60. 
y has no Nayy, but has a police patrol on 
¢ Danube. 
Parliament passed (May 3, 1939) anti-Jewish 
vs limiting Jewish participation in business and 
professions to 6 to 12 per cent of the total 
ber of persons engaged in the various call- 
Hungary has an estimated Jewish popula- 
pn €4939) of 750,000. : 
The principal imports in the order of their 
ue are: eRaw cotton, paper, hides, machi- 
Ty and apparatus, metals, and mineral oil. 


Iceland is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean | 
voleanic origin. It has many geysers and hot 
rings. The climate is much modified by the Gulf 
ream. The land is treeless. There are no rail- 


ads. 
Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
nic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
t for office buildings, homes and hot houses. A 
blic swimming pool and a laundry derive their 
pat, from this source. The flow of hot springs in 
icinity of Reykjavik is more than 200 gallons a 
te with a larger supply easily obtainable. 
tables are rare in Iceland where the climate 
9 severe for their normal growth, but big gar- 
plantations have sprung up around the hot 
rings and have been able to grow even semi- 
opical products. : 
griculture engages 47,512 of the population. 
out six-sevenths of the land is unproductive and 
y about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, pro- 
ing potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing in- 
stry is important and the catch, mostly cod and 
tring, is huge. 
Was an independent republic (930- 


ng of Iceland. 
he Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 
ancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 
dependent; resolved _to elect a regent to assume 
2 functions of the King and to introduce a re- 
blican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 
e Althing assumed control of Iceland’s foreign 

rs (April, 1940) when Germany occupied Den- 
ark. A British Expeditionary force occupied Ice- 
@ month later. Sveinn Bjoerrsson was elected 
gent for a period of one year. 
United States naval forces occupied Iceland 
1941) on invitation of the island’s Government, 
hich later approved the occupation by a vote of 
9 to 


: is the official name for Persia. The people 
Ber to themselves as Irani. Persia was the name 
f 2 province. The Kingdom occupies the western 
nd larger half of the great Iranian Plateau be- 
ween the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
isia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
ast by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 
a); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
ersian Gulf; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
md Armenia. The boundaries are indeterminate 
‘a, cause of much friction. The people are Moslems, 
ie of the Shi’a sect, and generally illiterate. 
legislative government consists of a National As- 
embly called Majilis, elected every two years The 
ing—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
: Mirza Riza Pahlevi (born March 
4878) was proclaimed Shah (Dec. 16, 1925). 
town, Prince M Pahlevi (born Oct. 
' 1919) married Princess Fawzia, 17-year-old 
of King Farouk of Egypt (March 15, 1939). 
ish and Soviet forces occupied Iran (Aug.-- 
t., 1941) until war conditions permit their’ 
drawal. Riza Shah Pahlevi abdicated (Sept. 
1941) and was succeeded by his son, Mohammed 
va°Pahlevi, ‘The Prime Minister is Alo Furanghi. 
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Chief exports are: Wheat, live animals, electrical 
aed and apparatus, poultry, lard and 

Much social legislation has been enacted. The 
Measures include minimum wage, old age pen- 
sion and the distribution of almost 2,000,000 acres 
among the landless rural population. Public 
works and rearmament proceed with the 1,000,- 
000,000 pengos special fund. > 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight. years. National minorities may acquire 
a high school education in their native tongue, 
while there are collegiate institutions _where 
re el are taught exclusively in English, French 
or Italian. 


Iceland 


(ISLAND) 
Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles—Population (1939) 118,888 


Iceland is admitted to have attained .approxi- 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort. It has 
neither army nor navy, nor fortifications; no deficit 
and no unemployment. 

The Althing is composed of a varying number of 
members, not exceeding 49, of whom 38 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers of simple majorities except the capital. In the 
capital six members are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary mandates is distributed among the 
parties which have got_too few in proportion to 
their voting numbers. The King of Denmark ap- 
points the President of a Council of Ministers, all 
of whom are subject to the approval of the Althing. 
Herman Jonasson has been President since July 
29, 1934. Men and women over 21 enjoy the suffrage. 

The people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
1930) the 1,000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 

The Icelandic language has maintained its 
purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. 
Danish is widely spoken. Illiteracy is low. There 
is a University in Reykjavik. The national church 
is Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year 1000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, prob- 
ably at New Bedford, Mass. A colossal bronze 
statue, by A. Stirling Cadder, the gift of the 
United States Congress, was presented to Iceland 
and unveiled at Reykjavik (July 17, 1932.) 

The unit of currency is the krona whose value 
is fixed officially as that of the Danish krone. 
Government receipts (1941) were estimated at 18,- 
478,173 kronur and expenditures 18,016,263. 

The principal imports in the order of their value 
are—vessels, carriages and machinery; coal; tex- 
tiles manufactures; oils and tallow; cereals, metals 
and hardware; timber and wooden goods. Ex- 
ports, in order, are—living animals and animal 
food; oils and tallow; fish and herring meal; skins 
and hair; textile materials, 


Tran 


(PERSIA) 
Capital, Teheran—Area, 628,000 square 


miles—Population (1933) 15,055,115 


4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast, stretehes a desert, 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes.. Mineral deposits still unde- 
veloped, are known to be considerable. Turquoise 
mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. , 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persifén Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- 
year monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 
in a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern- 


ment owns a controlling interest in the company; . 


the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, much 
more favorable to the Iranian government, was 
drawn up by the League of Nations, and signed by 
the company and the Persian government (1933).« 
The Shah granted (March 6, ‘1937) American 
companies the privilege of developing. oil conces- 
sions in eastern district of Iran. Other minerals 
dnelude iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, 
marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. 
Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 


4 


a 


Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 


miles long) and the Adige 
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being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. The chief 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits, 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief im- 
ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufactures 
of metals. ‘Rug exports to the United States aver- 
age more than $3,000,000 a year. ie , 
Military service is compulsory beginning with 
the age of 21. Active service in the Army is for 
@ period of two years followed by four years in the 


Iraq 


Mesopotamia is the name applied to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; on 
the east by Persia; on the south by the Persian 
Gulf and Kuweit and on the west by the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts. ¢ 

The country is a great alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
shade is not uncommon with severe frosts in the 


_ Winter. 


Elementary education is free but not compul- 
sory. Arabic is the language of the majority. The 
people are preponderantly Mohammedan, 1,146,685 
adhering to the Sunni sect, and 1,494,015 to the 
Ean sect. Jews number 87,488; Christians, 78.- 


The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley is the legendary cradle of the 
human~race, regarded by -some Biblical scholars 
as the original Garden of Eden. It was here that 
the epcent cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour- 
shed. 

Wheat, barley, rice and millet are the chief 
erops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. Dates are 
grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt el Arab 
and the hundred miles from Fao to Qurna on both 
sides of the river is a continuous date grove. Large 
flocks of sheep are raised in the.north, and wool 
and skins form a considerable export. 

_ The Bagdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Bagdad and 
Basra. Bagdad has a modern airport. 

Traq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. 

The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during the World War, occupying Basra 
Dae 22, 1914) and Bagdad (March 11, 1917). Emir 

eisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, 


Italy 


. (REGNO d’'ITALIA) 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,800 square miles—Population (1940) 45,330,441 


The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. On the 
east is the Adriatic Sea, which it dominates; 
on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be- 
tween the mainland and Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 
Sea, The Maritime Alps on the west separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomite Alps from Ger- 
many (Austria), and the Carnac and Julian Alps 
on the east from Yugo-Slavia. The great plain 
shut in by these huge mountains, and the Ligur- 
ian Apennines, and watered by the River Po (220 
shared by the depart- 
ments, Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, 
stretches across the top from the Maritime Alps 
to the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, with 
many summits like Monte Cimone (altitude 7,103 
ft.) in the northern part, and the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia (9,560 ft.) in Central Italy nearing the 
western coastline in Campagna and continuing 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.); through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. Across the narrow 
Strait of Messina the mountain range continues 
through the Island of Sicily with its famous vol- 

‘ 


active reserve, 14 years in the first general Tes 
and five years in the supplementary reserve. | 
strength of the active peace time Army is app) 
mately 120,000 officers and men. 
The unit Hs currency is the rial with an ay 
value of $.585. | 
Government receipts (1940-1941) were 3,C 
393,000 rials and expenditures 3,210,973,000. 
The Trans-Iranian Railway, the nation’s ma 
construction project, was opened to freight _4r. 
(1938). Branch lines connect Teheran with Ta 
Yezd and Meshed. 


referendum. On his death Ne 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisa 
March 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in 
automobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was s 
ceeded on the throne by his son, Emil Feisal 
King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). King Feisas 
was proclaimed (April 4) and later a five-n 
ae council was named to rule until he’ bees 
of age. 

A Constituent Assembly met in Bagdad (19) 
and passed an organic law and an electoral law 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Cons 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family 
King Feisal, was created with a Senate of 20 ma 
bers nominated by the King for eight years ani 
Chamber of Deputies of 150 members, electe 
suffrage. The Prime Minister is appointed by” 
king and (if acceptable himself) selects a cab= 
agreeable to the legislature. i 

A pro-British Government was set up (Jun 
1941) under Prime Minister Jamil al-Midfai a 
a revolt had been crushed and the insurgent leas 
had fied to Iran. Jamil al-Midfai resigned (Sé 
21, 1941) and was succeeded by Nur? es-Said. 

The Iraq army numbers 28,000. Military s 
vice is compulsory between the ages of 19 and: 

A treaty with Great Britain was signed at Bag 
(June 30, 1930). By it the British mandatory rig 
were formally renounced and the independence 
Iraq recognized. - 

The monetary unit is the dinar, equal to @ 
$5 in American money. The government’s rece# 
(1939-1940) were 6,093,054 dinars, exclusive off 
royalties totaling 2,054,503; expenditures W 
6,369,148, exclusive of capital works expendii 
amounting to 2,232,916 dinars. 

The principal imports in the order of 
monetary value are iron and_ steel; cotton 
goods; machinery and tools; silk and rayon g 
sugar; tea; vehicles; and woollen piece-goods, 
ports, in order, are (besides petroleum) da 
barley, wool, wheat, hides and skins. The ck 
sources of imports are Great Britain, Japan, 
Germany, United States and Iran, respectiv’ 
Exports are consigned mainly to Great Brital 
United States, India and Iran. 


cano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 ft.) having a rf 
ord of more than 120 eruptions. The active 
cano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 4,300 ff 
with .a record of 50 known eruptions, rises to & 
altitude of more than 4,000 ft. on the B 
Naples, and north of the Strait of Messina is: 
island voleano of Stromboli (3,040 ft.) 
After the occupation of Yugoslavia (April, 19 
Italy annexed the province of Lubiana. Furt 
more, Croatia, an ethmical unit of Yugoslavia, - 
declared an independent kingdom. Prince © 
Spoleto, of the Italian royal family of Sayoy, Vv 
given the crown under the title of King Aimo 
A customs and monetary union between Italy 2 
Croatia was established. Italy also placed un 
her own sovereignty several islands along 
Dalmatian coast. ~ 
The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, wit 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and 6 
not eat measure more than 100 miles. I 
is slightly larger than New England and 
York and has more than twice their popula’ 
Two rivers, having the greatest historic 
tance, rise in_the Apennines, and flow w 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Ro 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine 
Between the spurs of the Alps -lie seven beat 
Italian lakes, especially noteworthy being 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. B 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles lo 
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jor importance. Trieste, Venice, Ancona, Bari 
Brindisi. Trento and Trieste. which formed 
Italia Irredenta,’’ were annexed to Italy as 
It of the World War. Fiume, after a bitter 
1, was annexed (1924) through the inspira- 
and ‘efforts of Gabriel D’Annunzio, Italy’s 
poet and soldier. Its annexation was 
wiedged by Yugo-Slavia (April 5, 1925) in a 
which also granted Hungary free port rights 
me, 
climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 
ps, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, cotton 
pomegranates flourish in Calabria. The soil 
ile. Italy, though drained before the war 
migration, is one of the most densely popu- 
States in Europe, having a population of 371-2 
» to the square mile. 
is a country of immense interest to the 
st, with its lively landscape and picturesque 
, its masterpieces of ancient, medieval and 
art. Here are awe-inspiring works of 
plangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in 
hes and galleries that look back through 
enturies. The glory that was ancient Rome 
still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
eter’s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
he mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
of years—is the largest church in the world; 
® Vatican, the home of Roman Catholicism, 
gest residence extant. 
opulation is unusually homogeneous. In 
© Italy there were about 85,000 of French 
, in the Val d’Aosta, 10,000 Teutonic. There 
about 250,000 German (Austrians) in the 
“Tyrol (ceded to Italy in 1919). They are 
transferred to Germany according to a 
by which the evacuation will be completed 
- 81,000 Albanian in Calabria and Sicily, 
Greek, 43,000 Slav, mostly in Cividale, and 
) Spanish (Catalans) in Sardinia. In the 
femed’’ provinces, formerly Austrian, annexed 
the war, there were 215,345 Germans, 326,715 
es, and = GA Rome (1940) had a 


‘Governments of Italy and of Germany 
an accord (Dec. 31, 1939) whereby the 

Austrian 

in Italy, 
Becepting Italian citizenship, or of emigrating 
‘Reich. Of the 229,500 who were present in 
a, 166,488 decided in favor of emigration; 
2 preferred to remain in Italy as Italian 
S; and 35,300 did not turn in a ballot and 
e, according to the terms of the agreement, 
ed Italian nationality. The exodus, which is 
der way, is taking place at the rate of 
00 individuals per day and, according to the 
4 ile, should be completed by 


‘religion of the great majority is Roman 
ic, the census of 1936 returning 41,017,369 
lics (99.6%), 83,618 Protestant, 47,825 Jews. 
has 26 universities, with ten of them dating 
fhe 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
S among these are Bologna (founded 1200); 
1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa- 
Rome (1303), and Turin (1404), Primary 
jon is compulsory between the ages of six and 
uch progress has been made in combating 
y, especially in Calabria and other southern 


ture is the chief industry, with an area 
) comprising 70,548,131 acres with 8,756,848 
sd in it (1936). The principal crops are 
‘barley, oats, rye, corn, rice, beans, potatoes, 
eects, grapes and olives.. Dairy farming and 
making are important in Northern Italy. 
is not rich in mineral deposits, and is 
ly lacking in coal, although she is a large 
eer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
y. Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 
» largest and most important industry, aside 
‘iculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
ulture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
nt and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
und copper phosphate); sugar; cheese, and 


estimated that Italy has water power sites 
Id yield 9,000,000 horsepower, but only 
of this has been harnessed. 
principal exports in the order of their 
value are—vegetables and fruit: cotton; 
} artificial silk; cereals and roots; wool and 
mp, linen and jute; stones, earths and 
silk; machines and apparatus; dairy. 
OP eg and steel. Imports, in order, are— 
PK: is and minerals; cereals, roots; mineral 
ron and steel; wool and hair; machines and 
~~ 


‘apparatus: seeds and fruits: copper; skins and 
furs; paper and cardboard. 

Air travel is greatly developed in.Italy with the 
aviation companies subsidized by the State. 

Divided, dismembered even for centuries, Italy 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
(1860) Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament assembled (February, 1861) and 
(March 17, 1861) declared Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added (1866), 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian. troops 
(Sept. 20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Index, 
Vatican City), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
nexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding out 
United Italy. The Papal States were Marches, 
Romaqua and Umbria, which were annexed pre- 
viously. What was occupied in 1870 was the city 
of Rome and environments, long known as the 
“Patrimony of St. Peter.’’ by 

Since the advent of Fascism, the government of 
Italy has consisted of a Sovereign, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, whose activities have all been 
subordinate to the Grand Council of Fascism. (A 
decree signed by the Grand Council (Oct. 8, 1938) 
effective (March, 1939), abolishes the Chamber of 
Deputies and substitutes a Chamber of Fasces and 
Corporations composed exclusively of government 
and Fascist-party appointees, without benefit of 
election. Laws passed by the new Chamber are 


transmitted to Premier Mussolini in his capacity , 


the Duce of Fascism and head of the State, and 
he submits them to the King for his signature). 

The Senate—whose members are appointed for 
life by the King—is composed of princes of the 
royal house and persons of fame in science, litera- 
ture or in a pursuit particularly beneficial to the 
nation, The number (1939) was 543 

The Chamber of Deputies—the most democratic 
of the Fascist governmental agencies—contained 
400 members, elected for five years. Candidates 
for the Chamber were proposed by the ‘‘National 
Syndicate Confederation’’ (representing labor and 
industry jointly), and by several other associations 
of a national character, including the representa- 
tives of the judiciary. Candidates were presented 
to the electorate for acceptance or rejection only 
after the Grand Council had first approved of them. 

The Grand Council of Fascism is composed of 
the original leaders of the Black Shirt party, 
ministers and other high dignitaries of the govern- 
ment, and of an undetermined number of members 
appointed by the Premier for a term of three 
years. The Council co-ordinates the work of the 
Sovereign, the Senate and the Chamber, and has 
arecare power in questions of a constitutional 
nature. ; 

The King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel III (born 
Noy. 11, 1869). who succeeded his father, King 
Humbert I (July 29, 1900). He married Helena, 
daughter of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
24, 1896). The Crown Prince, Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont (born Sept. 15, 1904), and was married 
(Jan. 8, 1930) to Princess Maria Jose of Belgium 
(born Aug. 4, 1906). They have a daughter, Prin- 
cess Maria Pia, (born Sept. 24, 1934), and a son, 
Victor-Emmanuel, Prince of Naples (born Feb. 13, 
1937), a daughter, Maria Gabriella (born Feb. 24, 
1940). 

The daughters of the King and Queen of Italy 
are—Princess Yolanda (born June 1, 1901), married 
(April 9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo; 
Princess Mafalda (born Nov. 19, 1902), married 
Prince Philip of Hesse (Sept. 23, 1925); Princess 
Giovanna (born Noy. 13, 1907), marriéd (Oct. 25, 
1930) King Boris III of Bulgaria; and Princess 
Marie (born Dec. 26, 1914),-married (Jan, 23, 1939) 
Prince Louis of Bourbon-Parma. 

The Italian Cabinet follows: 

Prime Minister, Chief of the Government and 
Minister of the Interior, of War, of the Navy, of 
the Air and Justice—Benito Mussolini. 

Minister of State—Alfred Baelolio. 

Minister of Italian Africa— Attilio Teruzzi. 

Foreign Affairs, Count Galeazzo Ciano di Cor- 

tellazzo. ” 

Corporations, Renato Ricci. 

National Education, Giuseppe Bottal. 

Agriculture and Forests, Guiseppe Tassinari, 

Finance, Count Paolo Thaon di Revel. 

Justice, Count Dino Grandi. 

“Communications, Giovanni Host Venturi. 

Footer Culture, Alessandro Pavolini. © 

Public Works, Giuseppe Gorla. 

saat and International Payments, Raffael Ric- 
cardi. 
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Bottai, Ciano, Gorla, Grandi, Farinacci, Ricci 
Riccardi, di Revel and Pavolini were called to 
active war duty (1940). 

Four Under-Secretaries of State were named to 
carry on the work of superiors or predecessors 
called to the front. The appointees named for 
the duration of the war are: __ ; . 

Public Works, Pio Calletti; Finance, Pietro. Lis- 
sia; Education, Emilio Bodrero; Trade and Inter- 
national Payments, Salvatore Gatti. Bodrero shares 
the Education post with Riccardo del Guidice. 

The original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—were a group of ex-soldiers (150 in 
number) organized (March 23, 1919) into an asso- 
ciation against Communism and Socialism by Benito 
Mussolini, himself an ex-Socialist and former 
newspaper editor, who had fought and been 
wounded in the World War. The organization grew 
in numbers and power until (Oct. 24, 1922), fol- 
lowing a general strike (Aug. 22, 1922) and chaotic 
conditions in the capital, it marched on Rome and 
in a'bloodless revolution took over the government 
at the invitation of the King. i 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini, the son of a poor Socialist 
blacksmith and school teacher mother, has acquired 
dictatorial powers over the life of the country. 
The Fascist. party exercises virtual control over 
every private and public activity of the nation. 
Industry, labor, agriculture, commerce, the pro- 
fessions, the arts, the press—all are controlled by 
the Fascisti. 

Under the terms of a decree issued by the Fascist 
Grand Council (Oct. 6, 1938) no Italian is per- 
mitted to marry a Jew, whether or not the Jew is 
a citizen of Italy, and no Italian is allowed to 
marry a foreigner unless the marriage is specifically 
approved by the Ministry of Interior Affairs. 


1939) follows: 
Fasces (Fasce di Combattimento) 2,633,514 
Women groups (Fasci Femminili) 774,181. 
University Group (Gruppi Universitari) 105 
Youth Organizations (Gioventi Italiana de 
torio) 7,891,547, divided as follows: 


BOYS 


4-5 Figli della Lupa, 1,546,389. 
6-14 Balilla, 1,746,560. 
14-18 Avanguardisti, 906,785. 
18-21 Giovani Fascisti, 1,176,798, 
GIRLS 


Piccole Italiane, 1,622,766. 

Giovani Italiane, 441,254. 

Giovani Fasciste, 450,995. 

The teachers in all Italian schools, both 
and women, are ordered to wear the unifeg 
officers of either the Balilla or the Fascist mi 
In secondary schools and colleges, army offic 
uniform now occupy the platforms of teacher 
ing the period of compulsory military ¢ 
(military history, military mathematics 
geography and tactics and manoeuvres) pres 
by a decree (Sept. 18, 1934). No student c 
promoted or graduated unless he has satisfa 
completed his military course. 

Military service is compulsory between th 
of 18 and 55. 
vice in all branches is 18 months, after whi 
recruits are transferred to the reserve whe 
remain until 55. Military expenditures (194% 
are estimated at 12,210,400,000 lire for a 
services. 

The monetary unit is the lira with an 
value of $,0526 


The normal period of training | 


The budget (1941-1942) estimates recei ile 


Se ceased lire and expenditures of 39,87 


‘Ttalian Colonies 
ERITREA 


Italy’s colonial venture in Africa began (1870) 
when the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 
part of Eritrea, was purchased. Lagging interest 
was revived (1885), when the colonial project was 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) was 
made in (1889) but was upset by King Menelek, 
who, with an army of 80,000, annihilated a. force 
of! 12,000 Italians at the Battle of Adowa (1896). 
Eritrea was constituted a colony (1890). 

Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it_is bordered by the 
Soudan, on the south by Ethiopia, and French 
Somaliland, a small section of which bordering on 
the Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 
(1935) when an interest in the railroad from 
Djibouti to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
her. The total area (1931) was 15,754 square miles 
and the population 600,573, including 4,188 Italians. 
The Italian government (June 1, 1936) transferred 
the districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakilland (Dan- 
calia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly a part of 
Ethiopia, to Eritrea. 

Eritrea was occupied by British Colonial Forces 
(April, 1940). 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and 
malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 


LIBYA i 
(Libia Italiana) © 
Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 4 


Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on the East to 
Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 
south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 
Africa and the Soudan, Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The area of the territory is estimated 
at 679,358 square miles with’a population (1939) of 
888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and Benghazi. 
Tripoli, formerly one of the “Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 
Jarabub, on the eastern side of Cirenaica, was 
ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 
re SoC Sh boven is grates ie pee and 
e nors have purely administrative functions. 
italian courts have final jurisdiction. fo 


Irrigation is necessary to supplement rain 
the crops, and the soil is poor. Agricultu 
stock raising are the chief industries. The 
railroad 75 miles long connecting the ¢ 
Massawa (population, 12,277) with the c 
Asmara (altitude 7,765 ft.), thence 65 mi 
Cheren, thence 53 miles to Agordat. It is 
constructed to Tessenei to open up a cotton-g 
district. Gold is mined in Hamassen and pet 
is found but there has been as yet no develo 
The monetary unit is the Italian lira. 
Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square 
population, (est. 1936) 1,300,000). extends 
the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden 
Juba River. The coastline extending in a 
east-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long 
pate re ar importance, 5 
alian Somaliland was occupied HY 
Colonial forces (April, 1940) bya 


the Italian Governmer# 


00, of ’ 
frayed ‘military expenses. ot wnicts 29.068 


The prevailing religion is mmeda 
Arabic is generally spoken. ae | 
The country is rather barren, but has dé 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fb 
and vineyards. Other products include t 

matting, carpets, leather articles, and fab 
broidered with gold and silver, ay 
pene peoles ae fe the Poel unit. a) 
and expen 194 
balengee at 00,115,000. a ae 
Ourteen Aegean Isles were occupied b 
eee we of apa with Turkey < nd |i) 
reece have been retai oy) 
Rhodes has been fortified. The ares. eho 3 
miles, and population 140,848. Rhodes (j 
tion, 56,754) is the capital. It is heavily #| 
Sn Wes made in 1935 a hospital and m 
Tientsin, an Italian concession (since «| 
1902) lies on the left bank of Hel-He oa | 
of about 130 acres with a population (1/ 
7,953 (Chinese, 7,411; Italians, 358: othev! 
Peans, 184). / ii 
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‘Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
21° 46’ north latitude, the southern point of 
ost (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° 
orth latitude. the last of the Kurile Islands, 
sMiles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
outhern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
neient Kingdom of Korea (annexed Aug. 22, 
‘on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
htung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
hall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
br German possessions in the Pacific. 
B southernmost island is subtropical: the 
ernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
mh the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
at the same latitudes. Formosa would lie 
Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio would 
east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
and Sakhalin would be athwart Newfound- 
Pe northernmost island, Paramushir, 
Japanese Empire has a total area of 260,644 
if Miles and a population (est. 1940) of 105,- 
ile nominally an independent State. Man- 
(formerly Manchuria, a Chinese province) 
lity a Japanese possession with Nipponese 
in practical control of the government. 
ino-Japanese conflict has brought other large 
s of China under Japanese tutelage. 
Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
removed from the mountains or really dis- 
rom the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
} ugh Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
ion of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
s in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
n the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
sure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
pan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, 
y extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred 
tain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
of Tokio to an altitude of 12,425 it. The 
guake zone—where the average is said to be 
light ones a day, with serious ones every six 
en years—has its greatest center along the 
Coast near the Bay of Tokio. 
; (1939) had an estimated population of 
600. The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 82 
‘ban boroughs and villages, increasing its area 
quare miles (137,190 acres), about the size 


icago. 

arating the islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu 
the mainland is the famous Inland Sea. open- 
into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
miles long and 56 wide, with a coast line 
‘miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square 


‘ snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
Po the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
1g winter weather. There is an abundant 

ll. The streams are short, swift and often 
y, of little value for transportation, yet offer- 
‘vast but as yet little developed supply of 
electric power. : 

triads of waterfalls add their charm to the 
ificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor of the Sun 
ikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350. ft. 
2 are a thousand mineral springs. 
ree-fourths of the mountain land is un- 
fer and the soil of the rest is only moder- 


fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
reat frugality more than half the people wrest 
Jiving from the soil. There is a rich supply 
h of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a 


» diet. 
Oh three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated 
ll peasant proprietors, the rest by tenants. 
‘than half the land is used for growing rice, 
ef food of the country. Wheat, barley, rye, 
co, tea, beans, pea¢hes, pears, apples, grapes, 
nmons and mandarins are also produced. 
srry trees are widely grown, and the annual 
t of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world’s 
oa rhe pene aise igh a variety of 
including gold, silver, 
Penis wnite arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt 
etroleum. » 
- agriculture and the making of silk. the 
al industries are the manufacture of 
, cottons, paper, pottery, ; 
at matting. The chief imports in the 
“their monetary value are—raw cotton, 
‘ 
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- Japan 
. (NIPPON) 
Capital, Tokio—Area, 148,756 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 72,875,800 
island empire of Japan lies in the north | 


copper, lead, zinc, | 


vegetable oil) 
Cerne th 


“f A » 
Rae “ : vee 


wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, beans 
crude rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. Vieeporta 
comprise, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk, rayon 
clea eae oes hat sands, silk | tissues, 
Ss, potteries, wrought iron, 
yarns, toys and vegetable oil. . Re cuee 
Japan's trade (1939) was distributed among 
these nations in the following order: Imports— 
United States, Manchukuo, British India, China 
and Germany. Exports—Manchukuo, United States 
China, British India, and Netherlands Indies. 
There are 67 ports open to foreign trade, the 
Most important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Nigata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of trans-shipment 
er hee oh = 
€ monetary unit is the yen with 
value of $.2344. ta tate 
The budget (1941-1942), including war expendi- 
tures, is 13,875,000,000 yen, of which 17,574,000,000 
yen must be borrowed. The extraordinary war 
expenditures, including the ‘‘affair in China,’’ is 
4,880,000,000. The budget shows an increase of 
2,241,000,000 yen over the preceding fiscal year. 
The cabinet, at a special meeting (July 12, 1941) 
decided on an extension of government control over 


finance, industry, production and distribution in — 


line with the wartime planned economy. A capital 
mobilization plan is to be formulated each year on 
the ‘‘composite basis of the total production of 
the nation’s economy.” Available capital is to be 
allocated ‘‘rationally’’ under government control. 

Japan put herself on a full economic war footing 
(Aug. 11, 1941) by invoking the terms of the 
general mobilization act of 1938. This act provides 
a parallel, in an economic sense, of military 
mobilization. It confers on the Government un- 
limited power to draft man power for industry and 
to draft all economic resources. The act virtually 
permits all constitutional checks on executive 
action to be set aside. 

The government of Japan rests in an Emperor 
and an Imperial Diet consisting of a House of 
Peers and a House of Representatives. There are 
404 members of the House of Peers composed of 
princes, marquises, counts, viscounts, barons and 
persons of great distinction or wealth. The 466 
members of the House of Representatives are 
elected by direct suffrage for terms of four years. 
The Emperor exercises complete executive power 


with the advice and assistance of Cabinet Ministers — 


appointed by him and responsible to him, and (in 
important matters of State) with the help of a 
Privy Council. The Emperor exercises legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. He 
may declare war, conclude peace and consummate 
treaties; and give sanction to legislation enacted 
by the Houses of the Diet. in either of which it 
may originate, and he may dissolve, prorogue, open 
and close the Diet. 


The Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th of his line, ~ 


born April 29, 1901). He succeeded his father, 
Yoshihito (Dec. 26, 1926); was crowned (Nov. 10-14, 
1928); constituted Regent (Nov. 25, 1921) because 
of his father’s ill health; was married (Jan. 26, 
1924) to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown Prince 
is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born Dec. 23, 1933). 
Other children are Princess Shigeko (born Dec. 6, 
1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 30, 1929), Prin- 
cess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931), Princess Masa-~ 
hito (born Nov. 28, 1935).. A daughter, the sixth 
child, was born (March 2, 1939) .and christened 
Takako Suganomiya (pure and noble princess). 
She is known as Princess Suga, 

The Emperor has three brothers—Prince Yasu- 
hito Chicibu (born June 25, 1902), married Miss 
Setsu Matsudarra (Sept. 28, 1929); Prince Nobu- 
hito Takamatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married Prin- 
cess Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the last 
of the Shoguh of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and Prince 
Takahito (born Dec. 2, 1916). ‘ 

The succession to the throne is fixed by Imperial 
House Law upon the male descendants; in case of 
failure of direct descendants, the throne passes 
to the nearest prince and his descendants. 

The political affiliation of the members of the. 
Diet (elected April 30, 1937) is—Minseito, 179; Sei- 
yukai, 175; Labor, 36; Independents, 29: Showakai.,.. 
18; Kokumindome, 11; other groups, 18 

The Cabinet (organized July 16, 1941) follows: 

Premier—Prince Fuminaro Konoye. . 

Foreign and Overseas Affairs—Vice Admiral 

da. ; 

War Lieut. Gen. Eiki Tojo. 

Navy—Admiral Koshiro Oikawa. 

- Home—Harumichi Tanabe. 
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Pdr od and Industry—Vice Admiral Masazo Se Seen nate 


Communications and Railways—Shozo Murata. 
Welfare—Lieut. Gen. Chikahiko Koizumi. 
Finance—Masatsune Ogura. 
Education—Kunihiko Hashida. 

Agriculture and Forestry—Hiroyasu Ino. 

Justice—Michiyo Iwahura. Hoy g 3 

Ministers Without Portfolio—Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma, Lieut. Gen. Heisuke Yanagawa, Major 
Gen. Teiichi Suzuki. 

As scion of one of Japan’s five noblest houses, 
Prince Konoye is exempt from personal criticism 
sometimes directed at premiers. 

Prince Konoye, in an address (Aug. 22, 1940) at 
the first session of the Prepatory Committee, an- 
nounced a plan for a new national structure. His 
- principal points follow: 

(1) The basis of the proposed new national 
structure is the reorganization of the people with 
the object of the whole nation assisting the Throne 
in the conduct of State affairs. 

(2) There must be both a vertical and horizontal 
unification of economy and culture on a nation- 
wide scale. ay 

(3) There must be provision for the people to 
participate in the establishment of national 
policies. F 

(4) The movement for the proposed national 
reorganization cannot be a so-called political move- 
ment, and it must, therefore, not attempt to find 
expression in a single party for the nation. 


KOREA 
(Cho 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean Rivers. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok, in: the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold and_ subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chiei 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the ‘‘complete inde- 
pendence’’ of Korea that had been recognized in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of- 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, 
1910), annexed Korea outright. 

The area of Korea is 85,246 square miles; the 
population (1939) was 22,633,857. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Shintoism are the 
chief religions and Christianity has grown greatly. 
Many modern schools have been established by the 
Japanese. There is a university in Seoul (Keijo), 
the capital. 


. 


KWANTUNG 


Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east, the 
Yellow Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on 
the west. Japan has taken it as spoils of war from 
China by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced 
to turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly 
fortified city of Port Arthur and the nearby com- 
mercial ice-free port of Dalny (now Darien), the 
capital. The area is 1,438 square miles; the popu- 
lation (Oct. 1.1935), 1,656,726. 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and at 
the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). The lease 
was extended (May, 1915) to 99 years by China. 


FORMOSA 
(Taiwan) 


Formosa is an island lying between the Philip- 
pines on the south and Japan to the north, with 
the China Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean 
on the east. A range of mountains from north to 
south forms the backbone of the island (highest 
peak, Mt, Niitaka, 14.500 ft,); the eastern half is 
exceedingly steep and craggy, but the western slope 
is flat, fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice 


(5) The proposed national organization >| 


Japan has no State religion and all fais 
tolerated. The principal forms of religi 
Shintoism with 13 sects and Buddhism ¥ 
sects. There are 110,431 Shinto shrines, } 
Buddhist temples and 2,104 Christian Chit 
The Roman Catholics have an archbish 
three suffragan bishops. _ A} 

Elementary education is compulsory. Thi 
six ‘imperial umiversities. as_ follows 
(founded 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at: 
(1907), Kyusho at Fukuoka (1910), Hokks 
Sapporo (1918) and Osaka (1931). Mllites 
only 10% in the nation. English is the la 
of commerce and a required study in 
schools. : | 

Western athletic games have become popu 
Japanese baseball players, swimmers andj 
players have made reputations all over the 
A stadium with seats for 65,000 was openew 
10, 1931) in a Tokio park. 

Military service is compulsory and uns 
liability beginning at the age of 17. thought 
service commences at 20. Conscripts are 
into two clasess—the ‘‘fit’’ and the “‘absolu 
Actual service is for two years with five yeq 
four months in first line of reserve and I 
and eight months in second line reserve ano 
defense. Liability continues to the age of 4 

Parliament passed (March 26, 1940) a ee 
bill providing for the compulsory sterilizaty 
mentally deranged and physically unfit pi 
including lepers. 


i ’ 


an 


sen) | 


The country is mountainous, especially | 
north, where the forests are of great valum 
there is_much mineral wealth awaiting ¢ 
ment. The climate is dry and bracing. Thi 
berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being plante# 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encow 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoog 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged | 
industry. Rice is an important crop. The ¢ 
tion of tobacco is also fostered. Barley, whe' 
beans also are grown. q 
There bas been considerable development o 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon yee | 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer and 
works have been developed; also cement, — 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled i : 
Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, © 
gold-bearing, which had been in the hands of 
15 foreign corporations (four American) ar 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexatia 
respected, but the law of April 1, 1916, p 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights. i 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graphitel 
thracite coal and Kaolin are present. ’ 
Trade is chiefly with Japan. The princip: 
ports are cotton goods. iron, machinery, si 
rayon, timber, mineral oil, millet, sugar, © 
flour, fertilizers and coal. The main expor 
rice, beans, copper, iron and silk. S| 
The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. H 
ment revenue (1940-1941) is estimated at 8 
yen and expenditures 873,095. 1 


2 


Kwantung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12 
has a civil government. superseding the f 
military government. : 
Darien is the chief seaport of Manchuriz 
the southern terminus of the South Manehi) 
Railroad, which connects with the Peiping 
Korean lines at Mukden and with the 1 
Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinching. _ 
Manufactured salf is the chief product a 
territory, and the salt deposits are enor 
Principal agricultural products are corn. 1 
beans, wheat. buckwheat, rice, tobacco and | 
Trade is mostly with Japan and China, abc 
with the former and 25% with the latte 
78Phe budget (1938-1939) i eetitoied to B 
e = esti : 

at 23,021,024 yen, ith ated ae b 


% 


4 
crops a year. The temperature rarel ls | 
Le Ps eure is puaton (cae area is y falls 
. ulation ate Be 2 
Taihoku is the capital. +e 
Besides rice. the principal agricultural pi 
are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tu 
and camphor. Minerals include gol silver, 
per and coal. Trade is mainly with Japan. 
Formosa was ceded by China (1895) af 
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apanese War and Japan hi ‘ 
-Japa) as made it a source i 
a a? Med ag rencourared, The Bee ade ee Te ae eee 
se hed, railroads built, telegraph and| Parao. Each group has : 
one lines laid, harbors improved, industri Th SRE language of its-own, 
‘and much done in public works The (chiesty in the ¢ Renee HOLGER E od oe ete 
Peothiorinathainartivate. snvaze bead. y_in the Carolines), cocoanut and copra. The 
Db ee Sige —_ the Geranment cect tempat EE EO Rae 
yy rough subjugation program. . Japan opened i 
é monetary unit is the Japanese yen. The Yokahoma to Delesirin the Galka See aoe, den 
rnmental budget (1938-1939) was estimated to jislands (April 6, 1939). The dist no eg 
nee “at 183,014,971 yen. miles, with a halt at Saipan. The ‘fiyin * nea 
cael Daunte ed a group of islands | approximately 15 hours. i Meek tee 
uare miles and a populatio The q - i 
a. «are he ah tatpe Taiwan and the gest at eA ors et SESLASS) Wag ReMi anne to Bel aa 
ks om they were ceded to Japan in The Spratly Islands, 7 in numb isti 
eee islands are under the government of EF gal ape a coral reefs in the Savth Chine San 
an. 7 700 miles southwest of Mani ! 
panese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern by Japan (March 31, ea} thd chet ee 
ot the island cf that name, below the 50th | extended (Aprii 18) when Japan included the en- 
lel, which was ceded by Russia (Oct. | tire group of reefs and islets in the South China 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area’ is | Sea, 300 miles long, in her plans. The islands are 
(0 square miles, and the population, (Oct. 1, | about 700 miles south of Hainan, an important 
) was 331,949. The country is mountainous, and | island off the coast of French-Indo China, 500 
eval forests cover 70% of the land. Coal output miles west of the northern Philippines. “The 
bnsiderable. Fisheries are important. In an islands are about 300 miles from French-Indo | 
= stn ih ap oe ae tage ae ee southward from British Sarawak 
5 Si . have en placed on the land. | 2n' miles from the great Briti é 
@ budget (1939) was balanced at 46,747,712 | Singapore. 4 . mpeg nye is a 
i 3 ; rance occupied the islands (1933), making the 
panese Mandates in the Pacific extend for | first formal claim tw their eee since nies 
Miles north from the equator’and for about | covery (1867). Previously Britain had regarded 
miles from east to west. The total area of | the islauds as British. Japan protested, implying 
ia this immense expanse of sea is only 829 | a claim to sovereignty because Japanese traders 
¢ miles. The islands, formerly German posses- | had tried to exploit the phosphate deposits (1925). 
mumber 623: the groups are the Marianne. | The islands have no great commercial value but | 
ne (except Guam, U. S.), population, 44,- | might be useful as an observation station in a Far 
$35); the Marshall Islands, population, 10,- | Eastern war or as a ship or air base. 
s s 
Liberia 
Capital, Monrovia—Area, 45,000 square miles—Population (est.), 1,500,000 r 
beria lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of | eight years; a Senate of eight, elected for six years, 
between Sierra Leone (British) on the west | and a House of Representatives of fifteen, elected 
the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the | for four years. The President is Edwin J. Barclay; 
With a coast line on the South Atlantic of | he was elected (May, 1931) for a four-year term; 
Fy il < 7 re-elected (May 7, 1935) for an eight-year term. 
0 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 5 
; . All citizens from 16 to 50 years and capable of 
of the country is covered with tropical forests, | pearing arms are liable to military service. The 
in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor-| militia numbers approximately 4,000 with a border 
n. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000,- | force of 750. ; 
subber trees. There are no railroads but 180 The control of customs (since 1912) has been in 
5 of motor road can carry light traffic. the hands of the General Receiver and Financial 
ie population is entirely of the African race; | Adviser, designated by the United States. Liberian 
5 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may) mints make silver and copper pieces although tne 
pnsidered civilized. The number of American | money chiefly used is British silver. Official ac- 
s is estimated at 20.000. Liberia was founded | counts are kept in dollars and cents; commercial 
when a settlement was made at Monrovia | accounts in British currency. 
egro freedmen from the United States with the The budget (1941), estimated revenues and ex- 
tance of American colonization societies. It| penditures balancing at $674,800. 
leclared a ech (July 26, 1847). Its Con- Coffee, rubber. oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
on is modelled on that of the United States. | are the chief exports: and textiles, hardware, glass 
fors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. | and_ earthenware, tobacco, spirits, rice and food- 
Government rests with a President elected for | stuffs are the principal imports. , 


- 


4 ' Liechtenstein 


a 
Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Population (est. 1938) 12,000 


schtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between | Franz I, on the latter’s abdication (March 30, 1938). 
ria and Switzerland. It was (until 1866) a The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
iber of the German Confederation. - It was | contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
ically a dependency of Austria until the Diet | a year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
oe its complete independence (Nov. 7, 1918). | by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
reaty with Switzerland (1920) that country ad- | the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
ters its posts and telegraphs and by treaty | international fd scaalarined set up headquarters 
rch 29, 1923) it was incorporated in the Swiss | there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
territory. Its foreign interests are rep- | the taxes in their own countries. 
by Switzerland. Liechtenstein has no military forces. Owing to 
ople are agricultural; stock raising is | an oversight in the drafting of the treaties after 
veloped. The monarchy is hereditary. By | the War of 1870, Liechtenstein is still technically 
Constitution (1921) legislative powers rest | at war with Prussia, although she managed to 
Diet of 15 members, elected for four years | remain out of the World War. 3 
irect vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and The country is predominantly Catholic. _ ' 
ional representation. The reigning prince is Government revenues (1940-1941) are estimated 
foseph II, He succeeded his uncle, Prince! at 1,937,000 francs, expenditures 1,918,705. 


-~ 


n Luxemburg . 
Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles—Population (1938) 301,000 


semburg is a European Grand Duchy, four- As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg was governed 
e size of Rhode Island, bounded by Ger-| under a Constitution (1868), modified (1919). 
on the east, Belgium» on the west, and Legislative power rested with a Chamber of Depu- 
se on the south. Its integrity and neutrality | ties elected by universal suffrage with executive 
guaranteed by the Treaty of London (May 11, | power held by a Minister of State and a Cabinet 
having been previously (since 1815) a part of | of four or five ministers. AS a Grand Duchy 
srmanic Confederation. The population is_ Luxemburg was ruled by Grand Duchess Char- 
entirely Roman Catholic. Education is; lotte (born Jan. 23, 1896), who succeeded on the 
Isory between 6 and 13. The nation has | abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 
‘@lleges and higher institutions of learning. 1919) and was married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince 
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Felix of Bourbon-Parma. They have a son and 
heir, Prince Jeane (born Jan. 5, 1921) and four 
daughters and another son. 

The country maintained an armed State force 
of 250 and 225 police. _ 

German troops occupied Luxemburg (May 10, 
1940) and Gustay Simon, Provincial Governor of 
Coblenz-Trier,.was appointed Provincial Governor 
(Gauleiter). Simon proclaimed German as the 
Official language. A German civil administration 
was set ‘up to reorganize life on a basis com- 
parable to that in the Reich. Luxemburg was in- 
corporated into the Reich’s custom borders. The 
Reichsmark was made legal tender and German 
foreign currency restrictions put into effect. The 
gauleiter declared the constitution void and also 


Manchukuo 


Capital, Hsinking—Area, 503,013 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 36,949,972 


Japan wrested Manchuria from China (1931) 
occupying Mukden (Sept. 18) and defeating the 
Chinese in a series of military operations. The 
three northeastern provinces of China—Fengtien, 
Kirin and Heilungchiang, together with Jehol— 
were, with the assistance of the Japanese army, 
proclaimed (Feb. 18, 1932) an independent state, 
to be known as Manchukuo. Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland and San Salvador (March, 
1939) have recognized Manchukuo. Rumania ex- 
tended recognition later but the United States 
has not. 5 

Henry Pu Yi (born Feb., 1906), the former 
Manchu “‘boy’’ Emperor, Hsuan Tung -(deposed in 
1911) was made Ching Chang (Chief Executive) of 
the new government (March 9, 1932), and en- 
throned as Emperor Kang Teh (March 1, 1934). He 
has selected a Chinese cabinet behind each member 
of which stands a Japanese adviser. There are 
more than 600 Japanese in the government. 

The Prime Minister is Gen. Chang Ching-hui 
(appointed May 21, 1935). _ 

Conscription for males between 19 and 40 with 
a three year period of military service prevails. 
The Government decided (1940) to create a con- 
script army of youths of 19 to be united to the 
Japanese army under the sole command of the 
Japanese commander-in-chief. 

Manchukuo, the Manchu State, is the former 
northeast portion of China bounded on the north 
by Siberia (U. S. S. R.), the boundary being the 
Amur River; on the east by Siberia, and Korea 
(Japan); on the southeast by Korea, the boundary 
being the Yalu River; on the south by the Yellow 
Sea and China; and on the west by China, Mon- 


~golia and Siberia. 


Mexico 4 
(REPUBLICA MEXICANA) | 
exico City—Area, 763,944 square miles—Population (1939) 19,478,791 


Capital, 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 
a maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country by a narrow 
strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. : 

The principal industry in Mexico is mining, and 
until recently 97% of the 31,000 mining properties 
had been foreign-owned. Foreign concessions 
number nearly 17,000. Mexican silver accounts for 
40% of the world’s output. Among the minerals 
are gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coal 
and opal. Petroleum production is huge and has 
been controlled mainly by three big companies in 
fields covered by 1,186 concessions occupying 30,- 
866,894 acres. 

Mexico began large scale experiments in the 
cultivation of rubber (1941), with the United States 
supplying the seedlings and technical supervision. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 


dissolved the Chamber of Deputies and Co 

of State. . 
The provisional Government of Luxemburg; 
been established in Montreal, Canada. { 
g is a country of small landowr 


are oats and potatoes. 
The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite 
ie js enormous and includes iron, pig iron: 
steel. ve 
Government receipts (1939) were estimates 
355,229,716 francs; expenditures at 353,439,718 
‘The value of the franc, the monetary um 
Luxemburg, was 1.25 times. the value of the 
gian belga. | 


The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia border dis 
between Japan and Russia ended (June 10, } 
when the two countries signed an _ agreem 
Japanese and Russian forces clashed (1938 
Changkufeng Hill, at the junction of the Sibe) 
Manchukuoan and Korean borders. There? 
another clash of armed forces (1939) which 
followed by a long truce. Outer Mongolia, a 
sian dependency, has long disputed her 1,000 
boundary with Japanese controlled Manchuku:; 

The Chinese Eastern railway (1,078 miles), 
by Russia (1896-1903) and managed jointt 
Russia and China, crosses it a little north of ce 
from Manchouli in the northwest to Vladivage 
the Russian Far East Pacific Ocean port whiil 
just beyond the mountains that form the eaa 
boundary. A spur south from Harbin ecnnecd 
Changchun with the South Manchuria rai! 
ceded to Japan after the Japanese-Russian} 
(1905). The Chinese Eastern Railway was form 
transferred to Manchukuo (March 23, 1935)... 
price paid was 140,000,000 yen (about $39,900 
plus retirement allowances totaling 30,000,001 
{about $8.440.000) to Soviet railway employee 

The soil of Manchukuo is one of the riche 
the world. The area of land capable of cultiv’ 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 ai 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaol 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. ar: 
portant preduce. The land 2 ep great m 
wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite 
oil shale. Fs 
The monetary unit is the yuan, worth abo 
cents in American money. 

Government receipts and expenditures (/ 
are estimated to balance at 570,000,000 yuan, | 


tinuation of the Rocky Mo —] 
nearly to Vera Cruz. penis | 
Between the two ran: 
of Mexico, altitude fr 
delightful climate a 


ce, sugar, wheat, coffee 
carbanzos, cocoa, 
of the world’s supply o 


The labor law obliges employer, he 
directly with the unions for their naib ok 
the right to strike, and the right of strikers te) 
a business until the issue is settled; obligs 
ployers to provide hygienic living quarters 
employees; and stipulates that 80% of 
ployees of all industrial and commercial 
shall be Mexican citizens. The eight-hour 
week is established. Minimum wages are 
special commissions in each region, and 


ry 
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of conciliation and arbitration are provided 


has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
ition, seizing large estates and partitioning 
mong the poor. Under this system peasant 
Organize, certify they have no lands or 
of support and apply to the Agrarian Com- 
er for a collective farm. The Government, 
hvestigation, assigns to them expropriated 
@ or seizes the land for their use. The title 
sin the Government, but the peasants are al- 

} to use the lands, paying rent out of their 

| If not cultivated for two years the land is 
wect. to forfeiture. There were distributed 
139) 56,882.726 acres among 1,606,507: peas- 


dent Avila Camacho decreed (1940) that 
al land titles be given ‘‘as soon as possible” 
,000 Mexican peasants Hiving on the Re- 
S communal farms. Under the decree 65,- 
acres will be parceled out- among the 
2 but communal operation of the farms 
inue. 


wets. The exportation and importation of 
bultural products are under State control. 
National Highway Comm I 


} The trunk automobile highway from 

i City to Nuevo Laredo. was opened (July, 
“This road is 770 miles long. The total road 
= (1938) was 42,470, of which 7,939 were 


pin the construction of new highways. The 
[Mexican railways are nationalized. 
tico is now linked to all parts of the continent 
tion service. 

has been much torn by civil war and 
ection since achieving its independence from 
“proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 


=2 Eeneral election (July 7, 1940) Gen. Manuel 
| Camacho was elected president. 
0 is governed under a constitution (promul- 
ib. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution of 
was amended chiefly as to tenure of office 
and 1933) and now provides that the Presi- 
hall be elected for a term of six years, the 
ators for six years (half the Senate being 


None may be re-elected for the term imme- 
following. Governors of the States, Mayors 
ate Legislators are also barred from succeed- 
mselves in office. The Senate has two 
from each State and from the Federal 


‘yi 
co is a small principality on the Mediter- 
“surrounded by the French Department of 
es Maritimes. An independent Principality 
) years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed 
French Revolution. The line ‘was re-estab- 
(1814) and placed under the protectorate of 
€, (1815) of the Kingdom of Sardinia. King 
bs III (1861) ceded his rights upon Menton 
uebrune to France. The Prince of Monaco 
mn absolute ruler until a Constitution was 
ted (June 7, 1911). This provided for a 
Council of 21 members reduced to 12 
cted by universal suffrage for four years. 
mue is mainly derived from the gaming 
the Casino at Monte Carlo. (Monte Carlo 


© Government regulates farm production and | 
w maximum and minimum prices for farm | 


e in road de- | 


@ for all-year traffic. The Commission is | 


at a time), and the 170 Deputies for three | 


ae eae the Chamber is elected on a population 
esis. 

Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
28 States, each having a large measure "ot home 
rule and with governor, legisiature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage in a general election, 
There are also two territories whose governors are 
appointed and may be removed by the President. 
and a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
erned by Federal Commissioners. The President 
appoints a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
partment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
responsible to him and may be dismissed by him. 
He has the right to expel from Mexico without 
*‘judicial process’? any foreigner whose presence he 
May deem “‘inexpedient.’’ 

Military service is obligatory with men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 subject to service for one 
year. The measure (made a law 1940) calls for the 
| Waining of 50,000 reserves annually until a reserve 
of 200,000 has been developed. The Navy consists 
of six escort vessels, ten coast guard patrol boats 
bony maa craft. and is used chiefly to police the 
coasts. 

Education is free and compulsory up to 15 years 
of age. Vocational instruction, particularly in agri- 
culture, is being promoted. There are normal 
schools for both sexes throughout the country and 
some hundred technical schools. The National 
University of Mexico, (founded 1553), is famous 
among Latin-American universities, and in the 
capital are many higher institutions of learning 
| and culture and scientific institutions and societies. 
Education in primary, secondary and normal 
schools is socialistic and divorced from all religious 
doctrines. 

There is full religious freedom and services are 
held daily and without interference throughout 
the Republic in churches of all creeds. The ma- 
jority of the people are Roman Catholic. All for- 
eign priests were expelled (1926) and the Papal 
Delegate (1931). The Mexican Congress has 
limited the number of priests to 350, approximately 
one to each 45,000 inhabitants. Several States 
permitted Catholic “churches to reopen (1936). 
The Mexican Constitution forbids any church to 
own real estate. 

The monetary unit is the pesos with an average 
value of $.20. The budget (1941) is estimated to 
balance at 492,000,000 pesos. 
| . Mexico’s imports are mainly from the United 
States, 65.3%; Germany, 11.9% Great Britain, 
5.8%. Exports are principally distributed among 
the following—United States, 62.8%; Great 
Britain, 10.1%; Germany, 7.1%. 


Monaco 
Capital, Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles—Population (1939) 23,973 


| £30,000 (1927) and £100,000 (1937). The yearly 
peace time average of visitors is more than 
1,500,000. i 

The French franc is the unit of currency. The 
bureet (1939) proposed expenditures of 38,892,921 

rancs. 

The principality is divided into three communes, 
Monaco-Ville. La Condamine and Monte Carlo— 
which are administered by a municipal body, 
elected by vote. Women do not have the right of 
suffrage. There is a local police force of 200. 

The late Prince Albert established an important 
oceanographic museum, aquarium and laboratory, 
and also an anthropological museum, in Monaco. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis Il, (born 
July 12, 18270). He succeeded his father, Prince 


with a resident population of 9,428). The 
‘ant for the concession was £80,000 (1917); 


untry is divided into three .zones—the 
ne Spanish zone and the neutral Tangier 
e Sultan resides in Rahat in the French 
‘ez, Marrakesh and Meknes are accepted 
by tradition. oer 

neh protectorate encompasses the whole 


Albert. (June 26, 1922). His heir is his grandson, 
Prince Ranier, (born May 31, 1923.) 


Morocco ia reat 


of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
south to the boundary of| the Spanish zone in the 
nofth. The Spanish section is the northern strip 
that extends (except for the small internationalized 
Tangier area) from a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya. 
Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Iini 
enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Ailantic 
Ocean in the extreme southwest of the country. 
The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- 
| med, (proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927). He was the third 
son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), ° 
| Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
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Foreign Countries—Morocco; Nepal; Netherlands 


country from northeast to southwest extend the 
Atlas Mountains in five great ranges rising to an 
altitude of 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie 
fertile, well-watered plains and the northern slopes 
of the mountains are well wooded. Irrigation is 
much used, though all agricultural methods and 
implements are primitive. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region.. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort; also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
maintained the independence of their country. 
The plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
mixture of the two races, known to foreigners as 
“Moors.”’ The latter are also town dwellers. The 
third race is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
there from time immemorial, and the other driven 
from Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
live near the ports; and have much of the trade. 

The people’are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have become the chief articles of ex- 
port, reaching even to England. Other important 
exports are skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- 
seed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. The 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machinery 
and hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine- 
yards are abundant and dates a regular crop. 
Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk 
stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly for 
domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are unde- 
veloped, but much copper, lead and tin are known 
to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Laraish. 
Phosphate exists in great abundance, estimated at 
100,000,000 metric tons. Peacetime commerce is 


' Nepal 


Capital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles—Population (est.), 5,600,000 


Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a° policy 
of exclusion is followed and travel discouraged. 
The Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 
tana mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran 
the country in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and are the dominant race. From their 
ranks the British Indian Government recruits 
regiments of most valuable soldiers. The kingdom 
maintains an army of 42,000 infantry and 2,500 
artillery. There are many fertile valleys lying in 
the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (which 
include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,141 ft.); and its 
territory runs into the Terai_on the plains of 
India. It has rich forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, sugar, 
salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fer- 
tile valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles 


Netherlands if 


(KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) 
Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,704 square miles—Population (1939), 8,728,569 


The Netherlands, a kingdom in northwestern 
Europe, is bounded by Germany on the east, Bel- 
gium on the south and the North Sea on the west 
and north. Its surface is flat, with an average 
height above sea level of 37 ft. and with about one- 
fourth of its land below sea level, reclaimed and 
protected by dykes, of which there are 1,500 miles. 
Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which 
covers 1,350 square miles* with an opening into 
the North Sea about 19 miles wide, designed to add 
900 square miles to the cultivable land, ‘‘poldets,’’ 
has been under way since 1920. One part of the 
great dam (144 miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
(1925) The other (1742 miles long) connecting 
the island with the eastern shore, was finished 
(1932). It has huge tidal sluices to discharge the 
waters of the ‘‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water re- 
servoir fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the 
Rhine. The cost of the dam was $35,000,000, and 
the entire expenditure for 30 years on dikes and 
drainage will be about $190,000,000. The added 
value of fertile soil will be $210,000,000. The first 
“polder’’ of 77 square miles finished, was under 
crops (1936), and work on the second installment 
of 203 square miles was finished in April, 1941. 

The Hague is the official residence of Queen Wil- 


principally with France, Japan, Belgium, ¢ 
United States, Algeria and Italy. + 

Morocco came under French influence bit 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general ris 
tribes. (Oct. 1910) culminating in the) &i 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacifid 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades § 
after the country was restless, with freques 
risings, and pacification was not completec 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrer 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) ! 


ee. 


giving Spain control of policing. 1 
eight consular officers and an internationa. 
lative assembly of 26 members, form the g 
ment. : 
Spanish troops occupied the internationg: 
flanking the Strait of Gibraltar (June 14} 
“‘to protect its neutrality.’’ The Spanish nm 
took full charge of the zone (Nov. 4, 1940), a 
the British employes. Great Britain and jj 
reached a provisional agreement (Feb. 26, 
under which Spain promised to refra 
fortifying the international zone. é } 
Spain ousted the Moroccan native noming 
(March 16, 1941), and the ruler’s palace was 
over to the Germans as a consular office. 


long and 20 miles wide, which supports 300, / 
habitants and is noted for its 2,700 Bw 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated éxam 
Nepalese art. Paton is the largest city andk 
poti a holy center for pilgrims. Ancient Hi- 
is gradually succeeding Buddhism as the 
of the majority of the people. | 

‘The sovereign is Maharajah Tribhubar 
Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succeed 
father (Dec. 11, 1911.) All power is held | 
Prime Minister, always a member of the 
sareitys succession is determined under | 
rules. 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was _ 
(Feb., 1926). It runs from Raxaul, on the ! 
frontier, to Kathmandu. | 

Foreign trade is almost entirely with | 
India and amounts to about 170,000,000 rm 
year. Annual gross revenues are estima 
12,500,000. The Maharajah receives an | 
sey of 1,000,000 rupees from the British Gi 
ment. e ] 


f 
} 


helmina and the seat of her governmert 
Amsterdam is the sole capital of the Kingdd 
the inauguration of the King or Queen—in ¢ 
Be with the constitution—takes place ii 
Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres gi yi 
agriculture, (including gardens, orchat daa 
tures), 90% are in holdings of less than 5i4 
and more than 50%, of less than 12 acret 
about 360,000 employed on the land. The 
615,165 acres of well cared for forests. | 
potatoes, sugar beets and other crops are # 
Commercial fishing engages 20,000 persons.) 
products are an important industry, the 
products are famous, and the cattle high 
the very special type of soil found on 4 
the polders and the sand dunes along the 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and rom 
grown and exported extensively. (The Dutd 
is not indigenous to Holland, but origins! 
Persia, whence it was brought to Holland 
rae i pciooehnape rs Fidget oa with 600 m 
center in the : 
ornamental :plants. bier sy | 
The most important industries are shipb 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (in 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewil 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. — 
; 4 
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in eae The mines are mostly govern- 


, of which there are 4,500 miles, are most 
t in internal communication; elaborate 
are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
| Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
PNetherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
including that from Antwerp. 
first Constitution after the reconstruction 
Netherlands as a sovereign state was pro- 
(1814), and revised (1815) after the ad- 
the Belgian. provinces, and (1840, 1848, 
917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditary 
utional monarchy. Executive power rests 
ly in the sovereign and the States-General 
' Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, 
for six years (one-half every third year) 
provincial legislatures, and Second 
100 Deputies, elected for four years 
Universal suffrage for citizens of both 
) 25 years of age and proportional repre- 
On are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 
authority through a Council of Ministers, 
dent thereof corresponding to a Prime 
There is a State Council of 14 members, 
the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
sulted on all legislative and some execu- 


latters. 
igning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmina 
*Bauline Maria (born Aug. 31, 1880) who 
on the death of her father, Willem II, 
1890) and was crowned (Sept. 6, 1898) 
ed Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
nee Consort) (Feb. 7, 1901). He died (July 
f). The heir to the throne is Princess Juliana, 
ughter, (born April 30, 1909) and married 
1937) to Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Bies- 
(born June 29, 1911). They have two 
. Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard 
. 31, 1938) and Princess Irene Emma 
th (Born Aug. 5, 1939). 
'S. Gerbrandy is Premier. 
Dolitical complexions of the two chambers 
May, 1937) follows: 
; Chamber—Catholics, 16; Social Democrats, 
i-Revolutionists, 7; Christian Historicals, 


we 


yerseas territories of the Netherlands in 
ist Indies consist of great islands and archi- 
es lying along the Equator from about 6° 
9 latitude to 10° south latitude, between the 
i¢é mainland and the Philippines, and Aus- 
. They form the bulk of the Malaysia. Java 
most densely populated land mass in the 
321 to the square mile). The great majority 
ves are Mohammedans. The estimated 
population of Netherlands Indies is 

, of which 250,000 are white. They are 
ed as follows: Java and Madura, 46,000,000; 
9,000,000; Borneo, 2,400,000; Celebes, 
-rest of the Archipelago, 5,000,000. The 
5 Batavia, Java. The total area is 735,267 
les, divided as follows—Java and Madura, 
matra, 163,145; Borneo, 206,819; Celebes, 


4 
3 


ae 


nds are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, 
luce annually enormous natural wealth. 


herlands East Indies figures in world ex- 
cinchona 


and tea 17%. 
g ance are tobacco and sugar; 
ocoa and teakwood. The export of rubber 
iced by the International Rubber Regula- 
mittee for Netherland India. The main 


NETHERLANDS 


nds Guiana, also called Surinam, is sit- 
3 e north coast of South America, be- 
ench Guiana on the east and British 
on the west; inaccessible forests and 
‘on the south stretch to the Tumuc 
tains. The Area is 54,291 square miles. 
lation is 177,980. Paramaribo is the 


‘ch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
lands (New York) to England in ex-~ 


eas m ore “bauxite,” and 


umption of this 
pomaee Other 


ryaunit. 
d at 4,348,000 guilders; _ 


y 
_| These 


6; National Socialists, 4; Liber u - 
oerats, Ms iberty Union, 3; Dem 

econd Chamber—Catholics, 31; Social Dem- 
ocrats, 23; Anti-Revolutionists, 17; Christian His- 
toricals, 8; Democrats, 6; Liberty Union, 4; Na- 
be aoe 4; other parties, 7. 

nder e revision of 1922 Netherland India 
has been abolished as a colony an - 
bars Part re the Kingdom. = sane os 

Tmany invaded and occupied the Netherlan 

(May 10-14, 1940) and a German Comunianionen 
responsible directly to Chancellor Hitler of Ger- 
many, was made Governor Commissar of the occu- 
pied areas with a German trade expert to direct 
economic recovery. Arthur Seyss-Inquart was 
hamed Commissar for the duration of the war 
with the promise to the Netherlands that “‘its inde- 
pendence would be restored after the close of the 
war. Queen Wilhelmina and Cabinet fied for 
England at the time of the invasion and’ estab- 
‘wees a refugee Government in London. 
_Army service was compulsory with eve 
liable from the ages of 19 to 40. There were Te- 
cruited annually 30,500, with 1,000 for sea service. 

The Navy is maintained for the protection of 
home waters and the coast and the defense of the 
East Indian possessions with, three cruisers 
assigned to the East Indian fleet with destroyers, 
submarines and most of the vessels of the Navy. 

Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belongs to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The state contributes to the 
support of several religious denominations, 

Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen. 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- 
tional schools and teachers are paid by_the State. 
There are universities in Amsterdam (Two), Ut- 
recht, Leyden, Delft (Engineering), Groningen, 
Wageningen (Agriculture), Rotterdam (Com- 
merce), Nijmegen (Roman Catholic), and Tilburg 
(Commerce, Roman Catholic). 

The monetary unit is the guilder (florin) with an 
pie value of $.53, based on the official German 
rate. 

Government revenues (1940) were estimated at 
770,005,000 guilders, expenditures 1,015,599,000. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES i 
| mineral riches are tin and oil, Raw materials are 


of great strategic value. Tin production is also 
regulated. Huge high quality iron ore deposits are 
still unused. 

The inter-island and coastal traffic is handled by 
a large fleet of small steamers and an extensive 
network of air lines. In peacetime three times 
weekly airplanes connected the Netherlands with 
the Netherlands Indies. 

A colonial army, separate from the home army, 
is maintained in the East Indies, There is com- 
pulsory militia service for whites between the ages 
of 19 and 32 and in the landstorm between 31 and 
45. The army consisted (Jan. 1, 1939) of 1,783 
reservist officers, 13,263 militiamen, and 17,596 
in the landstorm. 

The navy in the East Indies normally has three 
cruisers, eight destroyers, 14 submarines and addi- 
tional small craft. The main naval base is 
Sourabaya, with an auxiliary Naval Air Base in 
Ambon. The Naval Air Force consists of 72 sea~ 
going hydroplanes and 18 additional planes aboard 
ships. Forces were largely increased (1941) by the 
threats of war. The budget (1941) carried $220,- 
000,000 for defense measures. 

The monetary unit—the guilder-—has the same 
foreign exchange valuation as that of the Nether- 
lands. Governmental revenues (1941) were esti- 
mated at 694,140,035 guilders; expenditures at 
829,304,901. 


WEST INDIES 


The colony of Curacao’ consists of a group of 
six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the coast of 
Venezuela. The area of the group is 403 square 
miles; of Curacao it is 210 square miles; of Aruba 
it is 70 square miles. The population (Jan. 1, 
1939) is 101,021. Willemstad is the capital. The 
chief products are corn, pulse, cattle, salt. and 
phosphates; the principal industry is the refinery 
of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch Shell and on 
Aruba the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
have large oil refineries, refining the oil from 
Venezuela. The harbor of Curacao is very im- 
portant. In 1939 nearly 7,000 ships with a gross 
egister of about 27,000,000 tons entered the harbor. 

included the many cruise ships whose 


passengers bought European cosmetics and other 


‘articles in this duty-free port Government revenues 


(1939) were estimated at 11,822,760 guilders; ex- 
penditures, 11,587,117. 
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250 Foreign Countries—Nicaragua; Norway 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with 
2 coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on 
the south. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
including many volcanic peaks, runs from north- 
west to southeast through the middle of the 
country. Between this range and a range of vol- 
canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles 
long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 
miles long and 45 miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country. The Pacific 
Railroad, running from Corinto to Leon and from 
Managua to Granada (171 miles). the only one in 


_the country is Government owned. 


The United States acquired by the Bryan- 
Chamarro treaty (1916) the right to construct a 
canal through Nicaragua and also to build a naval 
base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast 
and at Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. The 
United States paid $3,000,000 for the option. 

The country has had a stormy politcal history; 
revolutions haves been frequent and it has been 
necessary for the United States to land Marines 
there on several occasions to protect American 
lives and property. 

The country has valuable forests, some gold is 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and 
stock raising community. On the broad tropical 
plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar cane 
are cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountain 
slopes. The production of gold has attained first 
rank in the country, taking precedence over coffee, 
which held the lead until 1940. 


Norway 
(NORGE) 
Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Population (est. 1940), 2,937,000" 


Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsvla in Northwest Europe from the 
Skagerrack, which separates it from Denmark, to 
the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
east it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
row fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
scenic grandeur. The climate is mild and moist, 
on the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior 
and in the north and east sections. The country 
is 1,100 miles long and its greatest width is 270 
miles. The coastline, including the fjords and 
greater islands, is 12,000 miles long, and includes 
150,000 islands. # 

Norway has only 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
forests 29,455; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 


try. 

The chief agricultural products are wheat, bar- 
rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests are 
one of the principal natural sources of wealth. 
Nearly 70,000 men are engaged in cod fisheries; 
31,500 in winter herring fisheries, and 30,000 in 
summer herring fisheries. Huge quantities of whale, 
walrus, seal, mackerel and salmon are also caught. 
Mining is an important industry and the country 
os silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and 
ead. 

The country lacks coal but has become a great 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission, its greatest natural asset—water 
power— / 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, animal oils, soap and electrochemical 
products, especially nitrates. 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
by the state and its clergy are nominated by the 
King. All religions are tolerated. 

Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
and the school system is highly organized. There 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy, The University of 
Oslo (founded in 1811) is subsidized by the state. 

The Army was the national militia with uni- 
versal and compulsory service beginning at the age 
of 18 and continuing until 55. The first call was at 
the age of 21 and for 12 years the recruit belongs to 
the line. Males from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 
belonged to the landstorm, subject to call in na- 
tional emergency. Service for the ages of 33 to 45 
was in the landvaern. Military training in all 
branches was for 90 days. The strength of the 
army (1939) including officers and men, was ap- 
proximately 60,000. The Norwegian Navy was de- 


Nicaragua 
(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 
Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square miles—Population (1940) 1,380,287 


Other products are mahogany and hides 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, « 
icals and flour. 

The Constitution (March 12, 1912) a 
(1913) provides for a Congress of two Hou 
Senate of 24 members elected for six years 
third each two years, and a House of 43 De 
elected for four years by universal suffrage 
President is elected for four years and 
Council of five Ministers. General Ans 
Somoza was elected President (Dec. 8, 193) 
serve until 1940. A new constitution was apy 
by the constituent assembly (March 22, 1936 
President Somoza elected for an eight-yean 
(expiring May 1, 1947.) The Roman Catholic 
prevailing religion. The teaching of Engl 
compulsory in the schools. ; ; 

A Central University of Nicaragua was 
lished (1941) by President Sonazo. The uniy 
located in Managua, consists of schools of | 
cine, law, arts, pharmacy and_ engine 
Nicaragua also has universities in Leom 
Granada. 

The National Guard (1939) numbers 3,538 c 
and men with a trained reserve of 4,000. 
period of enlistment is for three years and d 
that period soldiers are barred from voting. | 
tion is being developed with the construe 
commercial and. military airports. 

The monetary unit is the cordoba with an 
age value of $.17. The budget (1939-19400 
estimated to balance at 20,281,429 cordobas 
(1940-1941) budget was increased to almos 
000,000 cordobas because of war expenditun 


signed solely for coast-defense duty and nu 
approximately 10,000 officers and men. All sea 
men between the ages of 20 and 44 are enro. 
the active list and are liable to conscription: 

After Norway’s entry into the war no effad 


destroyers handed over by the United | 
Government to England and by the British 
ernment put at the disposal of the Nor 
Government; and an air-force of about 2,00 
are on the wings. | 

Norway, under its Constitution (adopted 
17, 1814) is a constitutional hereditary mon 


Danish Prince as their King. The foreign 
refused to recognize this election; as a re 
convention (Aug. 14) proclaimed the indeper 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and (Nb 
elected Charles XIII, of Sweden King of 
way. This union: lasted until 1905. Disagree! 
having arisen, culminating in Norway’s el 
the right to maintain its own consular services 
way declared the union dissolved (June 7% 


The Storthing discusses and votes on all pe 
ee bs pol ebs oe intend Aa itsele 
sections for questions of legislatio 
fourth of the membership forming Leak ee 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which c& 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint 
on failure to agree separately, when decis 
made by a two-thirds majority. The Kint 
exercise the veto twice, but if the same 
passed a third time, it becomes law. ae 
The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (bortt! 
3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII. 
Denmark, He was elected King of ‘Nory 
the Storthing (Noy. 18, 1905) and crowned 


throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 19 
married (March 21, 1929) to Princess Mar 
Sweden, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, 


cr te, nee * 
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Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 21, 1937) and 
daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra, 
é9, 1930) and Princess Astrid, (Feb. 12, 1932)! 
any invaded and occupied Norway (April, 
The war, following the invasion, lasted 
d-June when the Allied forces evacuated. 
aakon, the Crown Prince, the Government 
military forces that could be accommo- 
On board ships and airplanes at their dis- 
evacuated Norway to continue the fight 
Allied soil. The seat of the Norwegian 


zbergen. a mountainous group of islands in 
ctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
de and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
est being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 


vay to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen 
and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
s had been the resort of whalers of several 


er claims to the islands, and from 1870 the 
nd became more insistent, increasing as Nor- 
an exploration discovered rich outcropping 


Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
en Greenland and Northern Norway and 
300 miles north of Iceland. The Norwegian 
rlogical Institute established (1921) a weather 
pn there. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninhabited. 


stine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
erranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
rly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
-conquered during the World War by British 
under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
y, Jerusalem being surrendered (Dec. 9, 1917). 
lem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
been conquered and reconguered in the Cru- 
S, and had been under the rule of the Turk 

1517. It remained under British Military 


ed (since Sept. 29, 1923) by Great Britain 
a mandate granted by the League of Na- 
The present High Commissioner (appointed 
1, 1938) is Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael. 
stine is primarily an agricultural country,, 
wing of citrus fruit being the most lucra- 
mmercial activity. The principal crops in- 
wheat, barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
s and watermelons, grapes, figs, tomatoes. 
rus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape- 
Bananas are also grown. Wine making is an 


. The center of the wine-making industry 
the Jewish villages of Zichron Jacob and 
le Zion. Soap-boiling is chiefly centered in 
, Jaffa and Haifa; olive oil in Nablus, Acre 
Jaffa, and cement in Haifa. 
Jewish population in Palestine (1920) was 
ted at 66,574 urban and 15,000 rural. It was 
ted (June 30, 1940) that there were 941,362 
ns, 456,743 Jews and 119,007 Christians. The 
languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 
were (1938-1939) 1,482 schools with 1,088 
and 166,646 pupils. A dual system of 
n, Arab and Hebrew, prevails. The Hebrew 
sity in Jerusalem (established 1925) has 
-1940) 133 teachers and 1,106 students. 
11 immigration into Palestine was cut off 
1939) for a period of six months by orders 
British Government. Immigration was re- 
id (April, 1940) at the rate of 1,000 a month. 
e the World War there were in Palestine 
ndustrial undertakings, most of them Arab; 
re (1933) 5,290, of which nearly 3,000 were 
employing 16,000 workers. The number 
sh enterprises (1937) was 5,606, employing 
The area of land in Jewish possession has 
from 102,150 acres (1920) to 378,000 


939). £ 
- ee) developed considerable trade in manu- 
commodities, both in local and imported 
erials. Small scale industries and handi- 


capital equipment for industrial enter- 
‘ort of Great Britain to establish Palestine 


Ait 
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), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, | 


rt | | tion around 2,700. 
- Norway has periodically asserted (since | 


| inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. 
wnt e aca relinquished (1928) its claim to the 


still predominate although there has been j 
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Government is in London, and Norwegian military 
training camps are maintained, mainly in Canada. 
The Crown Princess and her children, at the in- 
vitation of the President of the United States, 
came to America (Aug. 23, 1940) aboard the 
American Legion. The German Governor General — 
of Norway is Joseph Terboven. , 


The monetary unit is the krone with a value of — 


$.20 based on the official German rate. The budget 
Gon cag was estimated to balance at 790,000,000. 
mer. Ay 


SPITZBERGEN : a 
(Svalbard) : > 


The war ended the negotiations, but, followin 

action by the Peace Conference (1919), a rea 
was signed in Paris (Feb. 9, 1921) by the United 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
Which put Spitzbergen under the fiag of Norway. 
The area is about 24,290 square miles; the popula- 


The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rept The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
ons. 


Bouyet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
Great 


Norway. 
Peter I Island, with an area of 94 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. . 


Palestine 
(ERETZ YISRAEL-FLSTIN) 
Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,429 square miles—Population (est. June, 1940), 1,529,559 
| as 


as a Jewish homeland in accordance with the 

Balfour Declaration’? has met with much op- | 
Position from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 
have marked the history of the country for the 
past 18 years. 

The Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) was: ‘‘His 
Majesty’s Goyernment views with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 


| Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to | 


facilitate the achievement of that object. It being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
May prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’’ \ 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 
(Oct. 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 
Power: ‘‘There is under the Mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 


lir re There are ies flianonlts es Jow-grade Cols 
iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oi Vi 
} of coal—a necessary which Norway lacks. ! reported. 3 ave sPceny 
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for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same = 


time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” 
Lord Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20, 1930) 
announced that ‘‘no margin of land available for 
agricultural settlement by new immigrants re- 
mained,’’ therefore ‘‘it was the duty of the man- 


datory power to suspend such immigration until it 


the unemployed portion obtain work.’’ . 
Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been ~ 
enacted, and many laws modernized. The official — 

languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 

The British Government and the Administration 
in Palestine recognize the Jewish Agency (com- 
posed of Zionists and non-Zionists) as the agency 
of the Jewish people in building a National Jewish 
Home. 

Great Britain announced (Feb. 28, 1940) new — 
restrictions on the sale of land by Jews to Arabs. 
The new regulations divide the country into three 
areas as follows: Z * 

First, Zone A,,in which the transfer of land to ~ 

any one other than a Palestine Arab is prohibited 
except in exceptional cases, includes ‘‘the -Hill 
Country’ as a whole, together with certain areas 
of the Gaza and Beersheba subdistricts where the 
land available already is insufficient for the sup- 
port of the existing population.” 
Second, Zone B, in which the transfer of land 
to Jews is forbidden except under certain condi- 
tions, includes ‘‘the plains of Asdraelon and Jezreel 
im Eastern Galilee, the maritime plain between 
Haifa and Tantura and between the southern 
boundary of the Lamleh subdistrict and Beer 
Tuviya and the southern portion of the Beersheba 
Subdistrict [the Negeb].” 

Third, the zone in which Jews may purchase 
any land available includes all the rest of Pales~ 
tine not included in Zones A and B, the unre- 


ee 
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stricted zone including ‘‘all municipal areas, the 
Haifa industrial zone-and, roughly speaking, the 
maritine plain between Tantura and the southern 
boundary of the Remleh subdistrict.”” 

Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abra- 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is ‘also 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being reputed 


- the oldest Christian church in existence. Jerusalem 


has (1940) a population of 135,900. : 
On the west is the ¢oastal plain a hundred miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea, The eastern border 
drops sharply into the depressed valley of the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with 


TRANSJORDAN 


Transjordan is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(since Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility 
of the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 
British agent there, in accord with an agreement 
concluded between the British Government and 
the Emir (signed Feb. 20, 1928) and ratified (Oct. 
31, 1929). Under the Organic Law the Emir ad- 
ministers the country under a council of advisers. 
The first legislative assembly, of 22 elected depu- 
ties was opened (April 2, 1929). : 

The Emir is Abdullah, second son of King Hussein 
of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of eee 
(born in Mecca in 1882) and became ruler (April, 


The boundaries of Transjordan have not been 
determined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from Palestine runs from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea and 
thence south across Wadi el Araba to Marashash 
on the Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is separated 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk, thence eastward 
to Imtar and thence a straight line northeast to- 


Panama 


(REPUBLICA 


) 
Capital, Panama—Area, 33,667 square miles—Population (1930), 467,459 } 


In 1513 Vasco Nufez de Balboa forced his way 
through the jungles to discover the Pacific Ocean. 
Spain’s Emperor Charles V. established (1858) the 
Real Audiencia de Panama with jurisdiction over 
Nicaragua to the north and all the Spanish 
Provinces to the south as far as the Strait of 
Magellan, including the Provinces of Cartagena, 
Peru, Chile and what is now Argentina. Panama 
became independent from Spain by a movement of 
its own (Nov. 28, 1821) and subsequently joined 
the Great Colombian Confederation formed by 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. Panama broke 
away from New Granada (Colombia) on several 
occasions but always joined her again until (Novy. 
3, 1903, it finally seceded from Colombia and be- 
came an independent Republic and was recognized 
(Nov. 13) by the United States. It occupies the 
entire isthmus of that name connecting North and 
South America, lying between the Caribbean Sea 
on the north and the Pacific on the south. The 
Costa Rican boundary was settled by a treaty 
signed May, 1941). The Colombian boundary line 
to the east was determined by a boundary commis- 
sion appointed by both governments which fixed 
the boundary ahd whose work was finished (1938). 

By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, 1904) 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904) 
the United States acquired the right to construct 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip (the 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each side 
of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial 
sanitary and other purposes. The Unite States 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
quarantine mdtters in the two cities of Colon and 
Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- 
road, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. In 
return the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 
outright, and $250,000 gold a year rental, beginning 
after the lapse of nine years. 

A new treaty with the United States replacing 


Paraguay :| 
(REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY) SCRA 
Capital, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco), 174,854 square miles—Po: 


Paraguay, one of the two inland countri 
South America, is bounded on the north: Sy 
Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and 


Argentina, on the south by Argentina, and on the 


an nga width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. bé 
sea level. a 

‘An income tax was imposed (1941) for the} 
time since the days of the Biblical tithe. The 
is 10 per cent of company earnings for the prev 

ear. } 
: The principal imports are cotton, textiles, sij 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chieft 
ports are oranges, soap, wines, melons, apfi; 
port and almonds. 

The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa and « 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviv, 


ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the? 
the boundary between it and the Iraq runs © 
from Abu Kamal to the junction of the bounds 
of the Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the king 
of Saudi Arabia. 
The area is approximately 34,740 square ne 
and the population is estimated at 300,000, ¢h 
nomad Arabs, of whom about 260,000 are Mo 
medan, 30,000 Arab Christians, and 10,000 Cixi 
sians. The official language is Arabic. 
The King of the Hejaz (1924) transfd 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Transjordan. 
The country is largely desert except for a 30 
strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz ra 
which traverses the country from Dera to I 
its present terminus. A road fit for motor t@ 
extends from Jerusalem to the capital, 
where there is a British.aerodrome and air- 
detachment. _ | 
The Transjordan frontier force numbers 
officers and 1,577 men. Thére is an additional + 
of some 700 men raised in Palestine and Ty 
jordan, and officered largely by the British. 


DE PANAMA 


the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) 
signed in Washington (March 2, 1936), by w 
the United States renounced its guarante 
Panaman independence specified in the treat 
1903, also the right to intervene to maintain a 


currency of Panama. The treaty further pro 
ar eed rated a be established i 
e, and on eee 

lowed to reside there.” everest aaa] 
Of the total area of Panama, five-eighths 
unoccupied and only a small part of the remai 
is properly cultivated. Immigration is restri 
a ph ee are rene. Stock raisi 

carried on, e 

bananas, cacao and coconuts. bes expous 
A new Constitution (adopted in a plebiscite 


Spanish i sin 
language and its use is compulsory. Women 


The silver balboa is the unit df eurrencyll 


budget (1939-1940 
22,795,000 baihones Mates aaengi pe bale? 


pulation (est. 1940), 1,000,0 


and the mountain slopes are covered u 
forests. It is one of the best watered SoUnenE 
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e 
poworld. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s | but the State has the right to r iv 
orton waterway, is navigable for vessels | activities. z . ania g hte 64 
12 foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, Felix Paiva became President (Aug. 15, 1937) by 
i beyond for smaller craft for practically its | a military junta that displaced Col. Rafael Franco. 
length (1,800 miles). > The National Congress of Paraguay (Oct. 11, 1938) 
gular steamer service is maintained from | elected Paiva President for an indefinite term. 
S Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as | Gen. Jose Felix Estigarribia was elected President 
as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- | for a 4-year term (April 30, 1939) in the first 
ots have been made, including the dredging of | presidential election since the beginning of the 
adequate river channel and the construction of | Chaco war in 1932. He Was inaugurated (Aug. 
toof warehouses and railway terminals. There | 15, 1939). Estigarribia was killed in an airplane 
‘air mail and passenger services between the accident (Sept. 6, 1940) and was succeeded by Gen. 
D cities. / F 4 Higino Morinigo, Minister of War. 
he population is chiefly white. There are All citizens from 18 to 22 years of age are, sub- 
¢ 20,000 aborigines in the wilds, and Negroes ject to obligatory military service. In case of gen- 
known. 5 eral mobilization all citizens from 18 to 45 are 
area of Paraguay was increased 91,800! subject to conscription. In the peace-time army 
miles (Oct. 10, 1938) by the terms of the! there are 5,000 men and 250 officers. A modernly 
& Chaco Peace Settlement by which almost | equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 
entire Chaco country was awarded to Para- More than sixty colonies of various foreign peo- 
y, thus ending a dispute with Bolivia since 1870. | ples are settled in various parts of the Republic, 
ortly after the war (1870), a constitution, | engaged in developing agriculture and stockraising, 
ed after that of the United States, providing | and have their own schools, churches, hospitals 
@ republican form of government, was adopted. | and stores. One of these is the colony of Men- 
hew constitution (accepted in a. plebiscite | nonites (about 6,000), mostly from Canada, but a 
§ to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to | few from western parts of the United States and 
inate anti-social abuses, regulate national | others from Europe as well. 
nic life with a view to preventing monopoli- The Roman Catholic religion is established, but 
of consumption goods and artificial price | others are tolerated. Primary education is com- 
The new constitution retains the funda-| pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. There are 
‘rights of the 1870 constitution and re-| six. normal schools, one in the capital and five 
Congress from endowing the president with throughout the country, and a university in Asun- 
rdinary powers. The new pact is designed | cion. Spanish is the universal language. 
mate oligarchic or other anti-social condi- Tobacco is one of the leading crops. Cotton rais- 
ives to all citizens the right to work, to] ing possibilities are great, the fertile soil assuring 
peacefully, to petition the authorities, to| large yields. The livestock industry is growing. 
h their views in the press without previous | Latest statistics show that Paraguay has about 
hip, to dispose of private property as the | 4,000,000 cattle, excluding hogs and other live- 
Sees fit and to form associations for legiti- | stock. Several saladeros, or beef curing establish- 
ends. "4 mente pre ceated near Asuncion. 
ress co. € chiet exports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
s elected ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs, hardware, fancy 
; goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
S and appoints a Cabinet which exercises all | automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 
fu ctions of the Government. It informs the The monetary unit is the Argentine peso with 
iber and Council of State of its policies. | an average value of $.24. The budget (1936-1937) 
late property is guaranteed by the constitution, | balanced at 10,732,862 gold pesos. 


se 


Peru 
(REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 
Capital, Lima—Area, 532,000 square miles—Population (1940) 7,000,000 


; situated on the Pacific coast of South | sugar production was 389,080 metric tons. Wheat, 
ica, is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on | rice, potatoes, beans, barley and quinua are also 
theast and east by Colombia and Brazil, and | raised. Corn, native to Peru, is grown through- 
ve southeast by Bolivia; at its southernmost | out the country, forming a staple food for a large 
the narrow Repuklic of Chile. With a| part of the Indian population, i 
¢ coastline of 1,410 miles and an extreme f the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it is 
from coast to eastern jungle, of about 800 | estimated that only 3,617,000 acres (12%) are 
it is the fourth nation in population and | actually under’ cultivation. 
size in South America. Culturally it is the The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
of the South American nations, having | valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
r centuries the leading political power on | are being worked. The country is the largest pro- 
mtinent, first as the center of the Inca | ducer in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and its 
; later as Spain’s foremost viceroyalty in | derivatives account for nearly half of the value of 
vi orld 


. ; total mineral] production. Copper, gold and silver 
the Andes reach their highest altitudes, | are also mined and (1937) the country ranked 
Peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The 30- | fourth in the world production of silver. Mineral 
Wide strip of land along the Pacific is a | production (1937) was valued at $72,042,782. 
except as it is irrigated from streams from An effort to revive the production of rubber was 
ntains; the uplands or western slopes of | made (1941) with the help of the United States, 
des are well watered and also the eastern | There are thousands of rubber trees in the forests 
; the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands, | near the Amazon and experienced workers have 
tile, thickly wooded in parts with much | been sent to these districts to train natives in the 
ubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, the | tapping of the trees and routine plantation rubber 
of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the } production. 
i The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
the capital, has a population of 500,000. | troleum derivatives; sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
“City of the Kings’’, it is the most im- | imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
t commercial center of the country. Callao | textiles, metals and prodticts, chemicals, dyes and ’ 
) population), important industrially and the | paints. zs 
eaport, is connected with the capital by two The President, Manuel Prado, was elected (Dec. 
ds and three highways. Arequipa (75,000) | 8, 1939) to succeed Gen. Oscar Benavides, who was 
third in commercial importance, being ‘sur- | elected by Congress (1933) to fill out the unexpired 
mly by the Lima-Callao district in manu- | term, three and a half years, of President Luis M. 
Sanchez Cerro, who was’assassinated that day, to 
agricultural and pastoral products com- | succeed him. His term expires July 28, 1945. - ~ 
ly 40% of the value of the total exports, By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
tie population is dependent, directly or |} ment consists of a President and two. Vice-Presi- 
ly, upon them by agriculture and stock | dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
; i id six years and are barred from re-election. Na- 
hief crop and leading agricultural export | tional legislative authority is vested in a Con- 
and averages 20% of the country’s total | gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
-About 100,000: persons are engaged in| Senate. ‘The number of members in each is 
istry. Second only to cotton as a money! determined by law, and elections are for six years. 
ugar. With 130,000 acres devoted to | Chamber members must be at least 25 years of 
¢, the production of cane amounts to | age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
a three million metric tons; 80% of the | all must be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
exported. For the same period: (1937) } sion of the right to vote. 
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Foreign Countries—Peru; Poland; Portugal 


Religious liberty prevails but the Roman Catholic 
religion is protected by the State. _ i 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. There are over 470,000 pupils in 
the elementary schools. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is the oldest insti- 
tution of higher learning in the Western 
Hemisphere. F : 

About sixty per cent of the population is In- 


dian; the white, (10%) is predominantly of 
Spanish descent. The remainder are ~ chiefly 
mestizos. 


Spanish is the official language, but a large part 


Poland 


(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) j 
Captial, Warsaw—Area, 150,470 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1939) 34,775,698 


Poland, a kingdom whose history dates from 
966, and a great power from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, in four partitions (1772, 1793, 
1795 and 1939) was apportioned among Prussia, 
Russia and Austria and Germany and Russia. 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in the 
World War its independence (self-declared on 
Nov. 9, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) by the Council of Am- 
‘bassadors’ orders under it and by the Treaty of 
Riga. ‘The territory detached from Prussia and 
returned aggregated 6,973 square miles and in- 


. cluded Pomorze, the Polish Corridor, and, by plebi- 


scite, Upper Silesia; from. Russia, 101,196 square 
miles; and from Austria, 30,914 square miles. 
When Polish Gen. Zeligoroski seized Vilna (Wilno) 
the old capital of Lithuania with its surrounding 
territory by a raid in (October, 1920) the Council 
of Ambassadors finally handed it over to Poland 
(March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 Square miles. 
Poland annexed from Czecho-Slovakia (1938) 419 
square miles with a population of 241,698. 

Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania and 
Latvia; on the east by Soviet Russia, on the south 
by Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, and 
on the west by Germany. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdanski), for- 
merly of the German Empire, as a port on the 
Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Danzig was brought (1922) within the Polish 
customs frontier. a 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engages in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,000 forests; 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. The chief 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets, flax, hemp, hops and chicory. Forests cover 
23% of the country and contain Scotch pine, 
spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, beech, oak, 
alder, birch, elm, aspen, and others. Wood- 
working industries are important. . 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country between each. It is es- 
timated that Germany received 72,500 square miles 


‘Portugal yi “ 
(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 
Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,490 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 7,460,195 


Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 


| Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 


Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands, in the 
North Atlantic, are politically an integral part of 
the republic. The country is mountainous. About 


one-third of the land is cultivated. Vineyards 


abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are largely 
produced, Wine-making is the chief industry. 
Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19% 
of the country, and cork, of which the average 
annual production is 140,000 metric tons, is the 
second largest industry. Portugal has much mineral 
wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, 
wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium), which 
is undeveloped because of a scarcity of electric 
power and transportation. The sardine fisheries 
are important. Hides and wool are exported. 
Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
century, was a kingdom until a revolution (1910) 


of the Indian population still speaks Quechu 
Aymara.- i | 

Military service is compulsory in event of © 
with two years in the active army betweer 
ages- of 18 and 20; between 20 and 29 in 
active army reserve; between 29 and 39 in’ 
national guard and between 39 and 45.in the 
ritorial guard. The Army consists of appx 
mately 10,000 men. The Navy is composed off 
cruisers, two destroyers, four U.S. built 
marines and gunboats and river craft. The 
Force has 140 planes. The Navy and Air 
are advised by U. S. missions. 

The monetary unit is the sol with an ave 
value of $.155. The budget (1940-1941) is 
mated to balance at 279,375,300 sols. 


with a population of approximately 22,500,000 
the territory ceded to Poland by the Treaty of | 
sailles. To the U.S. S. R. went some 78,000 sax 
miles of territory with a population of 12,775% 
The territory gained by Russia comprised 
tions of White Russia and the Western Ukr: 
all of which was annexed by the U. S. S. R. 
Poland and Russia signed an agreemens 
London (July 30, 1941) abrogating the 3 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 
Silesia, one of the countries returned to Germ 
was divided (1941) into two provinces, Upper SB 
and Lower Silesia. The population of the 
provinces (1941) was estimated at 7,500,000.- K 
witz is the seat of government of Upper Sill 
which includes the districts of Kattowitz | 
Oppeln. Breslau is the seat of Lower Sil 
which includes the districts of Breslau and Lieg 
About one-third of the German-occupied | 
of Poland has been incorporated into the Reid 
the districts of Danzig-West Prussia and Waa 
The rest of German-occupied Poland was 1] 
a ‘“‘Governor-Generalcy’’. Dr. Hans Frank isi 
plus See q 
e German Government expr 
landed estates.  aasded torwhae 


A Government-in-Exile was formed b ( 
Paris (Sept. 30, 1939) with Wladyslaw. Race 
wicz as President and Wladyslaw Sikorski as 
mier. The new Government moved to Bordid 
with the French (June 14, 1940) and later ex 
lished itself in London. Poland participate 
the first_time (April 23) in the deliberations’ os 
Allied Supreme War Council. The Poles. 
formed a Polish Legion attached and fighting # 
the Allies against the Axis Powers. A 7 
agreement of cooperation was signed bet 
Great Britain and Poland (Aug. 5). ' 

Education was free and compulsory in the P# 
Republic. There were universities in Wal 
Lwow, Cracow, Posnan (Posen), ) 
Sn ean a 4 

e Po Census (1931) repor 6 
(64.8 per cent) Catholics; 3,336,200 (lod ae 
Greek Catholics; 3,762,500 (11.8 per cent) 
dox; 3,113,900 (9.8 per cent) Jews; 835,200 
cent) Protestants and other religions, 197, 


7 
drove King Manoel II, fro: C i 
parhe was proclaimed. eis ota ang 

e€ new constitution (1934 : 
adopted by plebiscite (1933) roreenn ee fea 
of “‘Corporative State.’ At the election (Der 
1934) only one list of candidates selected t y 


pul 


a 


a Council of the Colonial Empire: to oid re 


activities. The President has a of 
to advise him, consisting of the Brac er 


bn GAN Paeee . 
Countries—Portugal; Rumania 


nts of the National Assembly and the Su- 
Court, the Procurator General, the Vice- 
of the Supreme Council of Public Ad- 


tation and five life members named by the 


President is General Antonio Oscar de Fra- 
farmona; (elected Nov. 29, 1926) (re-elected 
| 25, 1928) and (Feb. 17, 1935) for a 7 year 


Tage is extended to males and females with 
needucational or tax payment qualifications. 
y service is compulsory between the ages of 
45. The total peace time strength (July, 
Was 2,551 officers and 26,424 in other ranks. 
vy consists of seven escort vessels, seven 


PORTUGUESE 


tuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
“or Pangin), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
“Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
Damao. There is a total area of 1537 square 
iS and a population of 601,000. Salt is pro- 
ed in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
mugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
.2re cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and 


, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
island of the same name at the mouth of the 
n River. It has 200,000 population, 4,000 of 
are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. 

guese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Island of that name, off the north coast of 
lia, Holland having the western part. The 
7,330 square miles and the population (1936) 
,196. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, san- 
, copra and wax. 

Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
tude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
Tea is 1,557 square miles and the population 
162,055, of which about 6,318 are white. 
products are coffee, medicinal products, 
fruit and grain. ; 
uguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 
ft port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 Square 
and a population (1938) of 415,220. Chief 
are rubber, wax, Oils, ivory and hides. 
Islands of San Tome (population, 1936, 
and Principe (population, 6,900), about 125 
off the west coast of Africa in the Gulf of 
, form a province under a Governor. The 
ds have an area of 384 square miles. Chief 


gunboats, six destroyers, three submarines, and 

minor craft. There is a navy flying service with 

24 planes (Dec., 1938), The navy personnel is 6,250 

officers and men. « . 
The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 

= freedom of worship. There are three universi- 
es. ‘ 
The monetary uni 


t is the escudo with an average _ 
value of $.04. Gov 


ernment revenue (1941) is esti- - 


| mated at 2,783,700,000 escudos with expenditures of NN 
| 2,783,200,000. ty 
| The area of the Azores is 922 square miles with et 
a@ population (1930) of 232,012. The area of the + 
Madeira Islands is 314 square miles with a popu- a 
lation (1930) of 211,610. ‘ 
POSSESSIONS ’ fee 
Nes 


coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 

Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, ° 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 

Since 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles. 

The capital was moved (1928) from unhealthy 
Loanda where it had been for 350 years to Nova 
Lisboa, nearly a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
inland on the railway. 

The native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 

0 Europeans. rel 


and there are about 59,00 re 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil — 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. Diamonds 
are mined and exported principally to Belgium, 
There are large deposits of malachite copper, iron 
and salt, and gold has been found. Portugal sup- 
plies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 

The unit of currency is the angolar, which equals 
one escudo; a thousand are known as a conto. 

tae budget (1939) balanced at 255,990,232 an- 
golars. : 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the | 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the *: 
north is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British (November, 1919). 
More than 400 square miles of that territory, the 
peti Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique | 

) 

Mozambique has 297,654 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 4,995,750, of which 120,750 
were Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Maraues. 
The budget (1939) balanced at 589,383,545 escudos. 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees= 


acts are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. 
ola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 


3 
Rum 


= 
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mania, whose history began in 101 A.D. with 
pman colonization of the Dacian Kingdom, 
med by the union (Jan. 24, 1859) of the 
alities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Mol- 
; proclaimed her independence (May 10, 1877) 
g the Russo-Turkish War from Turkish 
ty, acknowledged through mutual assist- 
ts in the 16th century, and by the Treaty 

in (1878) lost for the second time Bessarabia 
ussia, receiving in compensation Dobrudja 
Turkey. The World War, which she entered 
side of the Allies (Aug. 28, 1916), resulted 
‘return of Bessarabia, the addition of 
vania with part of the Banat of Timisoara, 
sana and Maramures from Hungary (which 
atter held from Austria since 1867), and the 


Ss. R. 
1940). 


es a ia, et garians. 
«170 ni 5 eis 4 , 
ania a bounded on the north by the U. S. 
‘om the east by the Ukraine and the Black 
the south by Bulgaria, and on the west.} 
lavia and Hungary. For 243 miles the} 
yms her southern boundary; for 190 miles, 
rani to the Black Sea. it flows through 


ns 
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ROMANIA ; 
Capital, Bucharest—Area, 75,400 square miles—Population (1940) 14,098,850 


| old, 


-Calinescu, who insisted: on neutrality in the war 


wax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. : 


ania 


Rumanian territory. The Carpathian mountains 
extend southward from Bukowina to Buzau, thence 
westward to Orsova on the Danube. 

According to the Constitution (Feb. 27, 1938) the 
Government is vested in a King, a Senate and a ts 
Chamber of Deputies. The King of Rumania is 
Michael I (born Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex- ne 
King Carol II, who abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940), and, ~ A 
of Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece. 
Under the Constitution all citizens, irrespective of 
race or creed, are edual before the law. No 
Rumanian may undermine the established Govern- 
ment, advocate the seizure of personal property and ~ 
exemption from taxation, or foment class struggle. : 
Political propaganda through the churches is also 
prohibited. Freedom of thought, education, press 
and peaceful assembly is guaranteed to all. : 
Qualified citizens, male and female, over 30 years 
elect every six years by secret ballot a 
Chamber of Deputies as:popular representatives of 
agriculture and labor, commerce and industry, and 
the professions. Nine-year term membership in 
the Senate is half elective, half appointive, among ' 
the appointed members being the royal family, the 
Patriarch and diocesan bishops of the State Ortho- 
dox Church, heads of other creeds with at least 
200,000 communicants and former high State digni- 
taries. The judiciary, headed by a High Court of 
Cassation and Justice, are non-removable, 

The government of Octavian Goga (Dec. 29, 
1937-Feb. 11, 1938) \followed the liberal Tatarescu 
cabinet that failed to obtain a parliamentary ma- 
jority in the elections (Dec. 20, 1937). Gogo in 
turn was succeeded by Patriarch Dr. Miron 
Christea, upon whose death (March 7, 1939) Vice- 
Premier Armand Calinescu became Prime Minister. 


etween Germany and Poland, was assassinated by 
He aie wane of Iron Guardists, a German 
sympathizing political organization, and was suc- 


ceeded by Gen. George Argesanu, who resigned 
(Sept. 28) his place to Constantin Argetoianu, an 
industrialist, president of the Senate and royal 
counsellor. George Tatarescu, liberal ex-Premier 
and. bassador to Paris, succeeded Argetoianu 
(Noy. 24, 1939). Under his government, which re- 
nounced the British guarantee of national in- 
tegrity as a gesture of neutrality in the war, 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukowina were lost.to 
Russia. Tatarescu resigned (July 4), and King 
Carol appointed a rightist cabinet headed by John 
Gigurtu, former Commerce and Industry minister. 
Gigurtu embarked upon a course of totalitarian 
rule, declared the Army was the first care of the 
State and gave agriculture and industry a new 
organization aimed to intensify production. He 
negotiated with Hungary the rectification of Ru- 
ynania’s western boundary, the breakdown of-which 
resulted in the arbitration decision of the Axis 
powers decreeing the dismemberment of Transyl- 
vania (Aug. 30, 1940). The Gigurtu cabinet re- 
signed Sept. 5, 1940), and King Carol Il named 
Gen. Ion Antonescu Prime Minister. Simultaneously 
‘a decree dissolved parliament and gave Gen. An- 
tonescu. supreme authority to rule over Rumania. 
The following day King Carol abdicated in favor 
of his son, Grand Voyvode Michael, who became 
King Michael I. - 

Gen. Antonescu created a totalitarian State 
_ (Sept. 15) with himself as Chief of State, Premier, 
and Minister of National Defense, which merged 
the portfolios of Minister of Munitions, Aviation, 
Navy and War, and (Noy. 1940) adhered on behalf 
of Rumania to the tripartite pact among Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

The Iron Guard was proclaimed the sole political 
party and four of its chieftains taken into the 
cabinet. The Guard staged (Jan. 20, 1941) an 
unsuccessful coup to eliminate Gen. Antonescu 
the other non-Guard cabinet members in an effort 
to seize control of the economic departments, as a 
result of which it was officially suppressed and 
the members condemned to prison. The govern- 
ment was reorganized with Gen. Antonescu as 
Premier and Foreign Minister, and leading generals 
in key cabinet posts. A plebiscite (March, 1941) 
gave overwhelming approval to the government’s 
program of spiritual and economic rehabilitation 
aiming at the recovery of the Rumanian popula- 
tion lost to foreign rule (1940). Rumania took 
action (June 22, 1941) to reoccupy Northern 
Bukowina and Bessarabia, whose loss to Russia had 
not been recognized. All this territory was re- 


(REPUBLICA de 


Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles 
long and its average breadth 60 miles. Along the 
sea is a narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior 
is a plateau about 2,000 ft. above sea level, con- 
taining a number of volcanic cones. Earthquakes 
are frequent. The country has luxuriant forests 
and abundant mineral deposits, which are unde- 
veloped. Mestizos and Indians form two-thirds of 
the population. 

Its P 


Salvador is a one-crop country. rosper: 
depends upon the sale of its coffee, wh a bees 
high reputation. About 265,000 acres are devoted 
to coffee. Coffee forms 96% in value of all the 
oe eee ite a 62% of the 

be and supplies 47% of the imports. 
_ and balsam are also exported. BoE Nee, ERPRA PE 


San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims 5 be the oldest 
State in Europe-and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. A treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
and (1914). It has extradition treaties with the 
United States, Great Britain, Belgium and Hol- 
Pha onto inieeteis os ew raising are practically 

es. ef ex 
we earitke okene: ports are wine, cattle 


Anglo-Egyp 


The Soudan is bound 
the north, the line being the 23° poet as 
Red Sea and Eritrea (I 
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Salvador 


Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square miles—Population (1940) 1,744,535 


San Marino 
Area, 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939), 14,545 


San Marino is governed by a Great Council of 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square miles—Po 


Egypt o 
g the 22° north latitude: the 
alian) and Ethiopia on the 


mp 


rino; Anglo-Egyptian 


gained (1941) in the Axis fight against Rui 
which Rumania participated. 5 
The soil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths of ti 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raisingy 
The most important agricultural products 
wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats, the agg? 
output of which was 7,287,610 metric tons ( 
1940), a subnormal year. Vineyards and orchan 
are plentiful. The country yields salt, petrolen 
natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, copper, zinc a 
pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and distilling & 
important industries. fat ‘ 
Under the land reform initiated by King Fere 
nand (1918), over 15,000,000 acres were exp 
priated in favor of the peasantry. In Wallac! 
and Moldavia 1,000,000 farmers; in Transylvans 
540,000; in wooded Bukovina 55,000 and in Bes 
arabia 557,016 received land by 1929, with t 
result that today Rumania is a country of sma 
farms, only 27.7% of the country’s area represermge 
ing holdings of more than 100 hectares (247 acre 
each. Of the forests, some 7,390,000 were Ste 
property (1938), of which 2,194,000 acres uncg 
direct Government management, and 5,196,( 
managed by private companies under Governme 
grant and supervision. Public institutions own 
3,301,000 acres and over 7,500,000 acres were » 
private hands. The Agriculture Ministry estimat 
(1938) the value of Rumania’s forests at $34: 
420,000, that of tillable land at $412,650,000, and: 
livestock at $496,000,000. Fisheries yield $121,950, 
annually. | 
Primary education is free and obligatory. Thi 
were (1935) 2,041 kindergartens, 15,344 publ 
schools, 756 secondary ‘schools and universities ; 
polytechnical schools in the capitals of t 
provinces, Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj, Chisinau, Ct 
nauti and Timisoara, all under the Ministry ~ 
Education; in addition there were 1,423 prims 
and 218 secondary private schools. | 
Military service is universal and compulsory fr 
the ages of 21 to 50. q 
Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clei 
are paid by the State, other clergy being 
ventioned. Jews are organized by communit) 
which are placed under special laws. | 
Ordinary Government revenue (1939-1940) 
ceeded actual expenditure by 10.5%; current es 
mates balance revenue and expenditure at 44, 
000,000 lei (official buying and selling rates 
effect April 1, 1941) are respectively 187.60 als 
195.00 lei to the dollar). Current national defer 
revenue is estimated at 16,000 million lei. 


' 
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Under the Constitution (1924) a President 
four years and single chamber of 70 deputies 
a year are elected by universal suffrage. ~ 
President is Gen. Maximiliano Martinez, appoinh 
(Dee. 4, 1931) and confirmed by Congress (Fel 
1932) and elected (Jan. 13-16, 1935) for a four- 
term, He was re-elected (Jan. 21, 1939) for a 
year term. The dominant religion is R 
oS The janguage is Spanish, > | 
ary service is compu! a 
case of war. phenegt B bi Se 4 Bs 2 
ae is free and compulsory. | 
-power. agreemen edging the 
ments of Salvador, GuatemAls of Honduras 
a common policy in matters of general concerni: 
Central America was signed (May, 1927). 
hte erg At ere revenues at 2: 
expenditures 
value of the colone is $2.50. atk ten geal 


60 members elected by popular vote 
are chosen to exercise executive Doyen wore 
of six months. The militia consists of all 
bodied persons between the ages of 16 and 
With the exception of teachers an 
Revenue and expenditure (1939- 
pein lire. epee is no publi 
age and postage stam 0 
Vatican City currency are in Denened ee 7 
heen Marino is reached by carriage or motor fi 
imini, 15 miles away. An electric , 
miles long, was completed (1932). 


tian Soudan 
pulation (latest es 


east, Uganda (British) and the Belgian Con 


the boush) x 
beg it eg Frencn Equatorial Africa and 


timate), 6,342,477 


Ge i oe oe a 
ae» 
er. 
greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
| the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
tending to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
the narrow valiey of the Nile; the central zone 
Jarge areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
‘Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
Stures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
d watered by tropical rains. 
It is the principal source of the world’s supply 
gum arabic. «Cotton is grown extensively. Other 
ortant products are sesame, senna leaves and 
» Sround-nuts, dates, hides and skins, ma- 
gany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chillies, semn 
Inée), melon-seed, beans, corn, trochus and 


id. The staple food of the inhabitants is dura 
reat millet). 

he White Nile flows north through the middle 
the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
ns of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 


Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
iro, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 
t bed of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
ted the mosquito. 

Whe population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 
ased to 2,000,000 under Dervish misrule through 


Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 

tlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
d by France, on the east and south by the 
iditerranean Sea, the British fortified station 
braltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
6 entrance to the Mediterranean from __ the 
antic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 
hean (capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; 
pulation, 368,173) and the Canary Islands (area, 
307 square miles; population, 564,873), in the 
ntic, are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified 
st in Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
at population, 39,510), is part of the Proyince 

Z 


pain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
barate it from France. The interior is a high 
‘losed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
nm range and deficient in rainfall. 

he productive land of Spain comprises nearly 
000,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
‘about 56,000.000 acres are under cultivation, 
le 60,000.00 acres are pastures and mountains. 
The Spanish republic was established (1931) 
len, following the overwhelming victory of the 
blicans in the municipal elections, Alfonso 
II, King of Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), 
d Queen Victoria, with the Royal family, went 
exile (April. 14). A self-formed provisional 
rnment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora car- 
d on. A Cortes, the first in eight years, was 
ected (June 28) and formed itself into a Con- 
uent Assembly with members elected by uni- 
suffrage for four years. Zamora was elected 
ent for six years, and a constitution adopted 
9) under which Chureh and State were 
arated, Church property confiscated, education 
Oe secular, provision made for the 


jsion of the large estates among the peasants 
her socialistic plans made possible. (See The 
Almanac for 1936, pages 697-98. 
sident Zamora dissolved the Cortes, and to 
, new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) were returned 
parties, 263; Center, 62; Right, 148; giving the 
(the Popular Front) a clear majority. The 
is at once removed Zamora from the presidency 
‘violation of the Constitution in-dissolving the 
vious Cortes, and (May 11,) Manuel Azana, the 
r, was elected President for a six-year term. 
ie 6 Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist Cabinet 
hou’ participation of the Extremists. 
. counter revolution broke out (July #, 1936) 
Wee political elements opposed to the Popular 
t. ‘he Nationalists set up a Government at 
50S under the leadership of General Francisco 
so (born De¢. 14, 1892, in El Ferrol). The 
ar continued until the surrender of Madrid 
‘ch 28,°1939). Azana had resigned as presi- 
(Heb. 27, 1939), the day that Great Britain 
ance recognized Franco, and fled to France. 
mited States formally accorded recognition 
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pther of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and) 


le that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt | 


Spain 
(ESPANA) y 
Capital. Madrid—Area, 196,607 square miles—Population (est. April 26, 1940), 26,000,000 


the 
eighteen months of the conflict. é 
assumed the power in cases of urgency to issue 


war, famine and disease. The inhabitants are 

partly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 

of mixed Arab and Nae 28 blood; the Arabs and 

Nubians are Mohammedans. The Mahdist rebel- 

lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 

and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885), 
forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw 

from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on 

the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 
Ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by Lord 

Kitchener with, the Anglo-Egyptian army at 

Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898), On the reconquest of 

the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 

between Eevpt and Great Britain, which fixed the 

boundary, provided for the administration of the 

territory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt 

with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 

by a council) who should make laws by proclama- — 
tion, and providing that the British and Egyptian 

flags should fly together. 

Soudan has its own defensive force with a few 
Egyptian soldiers. 

While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integra! 
part, the British Government has officially an- 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
never abandon the Soudan or tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the administration. 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, with 
an average value of $4.54. Governmental revenue 
Gs was £E5,131,635 expenditures were £1H4,- 


to the Franco government’ (April 1, 1939). The 
Government placed (Feb. 1, 1941) the responsibility 
for feeding their workers on the key industrial and 
mine owners. The Ministry of Labor issued an | 
order that any factory or mine that he designates — 
must establish company stores to supply employes 
with necessaries, 

The first meeting after the civil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
nalista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco — 
to legislate for the peace time organization of the 
country. Spain announced a 12-year reconstruc- 
tion program costing $516,000,000 and a law for 
the compulsory service of all males between 18 
and 50 for reconstruction was approved by the © 
cabinet. They must work 15 days a year for the 
State or pay the equivalent in wages, Lh 

General Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his. 
new cabinet with himself as Leader (Caudillo) of 
the Empire, Chief of State, Commander-in-Chief — 
of the Army, Prime Minister, Minister of the 
Interior and Head of the Military Directorate. 

The new cabinet replaced the civil war govern- 
ment, established Jan. 1, 1938, which in turn suc- 


ceeded the junta of five generals that conducted — 
Nationalist Government during the first — 


General Franco 


decrees with the force of law without a vote of 
the Council of Ministers. 5 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had n 
State religion, although a vast majority of the 
population is Catholic. 
has reestablished Catholicism as the State religion, 
religious bodies have recovered their legal status 
and confiscated property has been returned. Pri-. 
mary education is compulsory and free and reli- 
gious teaching has been returned to 
status. -7 

The Army was reorganized (1939) and is com- 

sed of ten army corps¢ not counting the forces in 
the Balearic and Canary Islands. Service is com- 
pulsory for two years.’ A Ministry of the Air, 
separate from the War Ministry and having full 
control of all aviation, whether civilian or military, 
was created (1939). The Navy consists of approxi- 
mately 50 boats, including destroyers, torpedo 
boats, gunboats, submarines and miscellaneous 
craft. 

The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan. 1, 1940) 
of 923 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,074,845. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are. 


wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
' flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 


Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. 


fone d in the provinces of Viscaya, San- 


Iron is’ mine 


der, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville; cop- 
or in the provinces of Sevilla, Cordoba and Huelva; 


coal in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, Valencia and Cor- 


The Franco Government 
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Foreign Countries—Spain; Sweden 


doba; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and 
Vizcaya; cobalt in Oviedo; lead in Murcia, Jaen and 
Almeria; manganese in Oviedo, Huelva and Seville; 
quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo; silver in 
Guadalajara; sulphate and soda in Burgos; sul- 
phur in Murcia and Almeria; phosphates in Cace- 
res and Huelva. 

All railroads were placed under government 
ownership and operation (Feb. 1, 1941) in an effort 
to solve the country’s transport tangle. Narrow 
gauge and mining railroads were not affected. 


SPANISH 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands in Africa (area 
10,036 square miles; population 140,000) are unde- 
veloped, and small values are taken therefrom. All 
figures are mere estimates. z 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any-of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 


Sweden 
(SVERIGE) 
Capital, Stockholm—Area, 173,347 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1940), 6,341,303 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
‘A mountain range separates it from Norway on the 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornea 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germany 
on the southeast and south and the Cattegat from 
Denmark on the southwest. The mountain range 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently referred 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mountain 
does not exist geographically, but is merely a name 
used exclusively in certain expressions to indicate 
the dividing line between the two countries, 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The Legislature has two Chambers, the first of 150 
members and the second of 230 members. Suffrage 
is universal for all over twenty-four years of age 
of both sexes. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
TI (Dec. 8, 1907).. He married (Sept. 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf (born Noy. 11, 1882) 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Noy. 3, 1923). 

The Government is composed of five Social- 
Democrats, two Agrarians, three Conservatives, two 
Liberals and three non-Partisan Ministers. Prime 
Minister is Per Albin Hansson, Social-Democrat 
(born Oct, 28, 1885). 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
than in any other European country except Finland, 

The Government's hydro-electric plant, Porjus, 
in Lappland many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 
capacity of 105 thousand HP. The water power 
resources of the country are more than 18 
million HP. 

The importance of the electric power is shown 
by .the fact that the electrification of Swedish 
railway trackage is 50 per cent complete and the 
railroads now electrified bear 90 per cent of the 
total railroad traffic. As to other means of trans- 
portation, Sweden had, before the war, about 
230,000 motor cars, trucks, buses, ete. The block- 
ade, however, has cut off practically all imports 
of gasoline. As substitute cars with charcoal 
burners are used; more than 50,000 vehicles of this 
Se ee utes (June, 1941). 

Although o: roken, mountainous topograph 
Sweden contains much _ productive lend, Treil 
watered, on which the Swedes have attained high 
efficiency in agriculture. Half the people are on 
farms, which number about 430,000; of which 
120,000 are under 5 acres, and 270,800 between 5 
and 50 acres. Sweden’s total area divides 9.4% 
arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.4% forests. The forest 
se pon poe ood De. ae In erepice 32% of 

e: ore than ears old ai 
roy gs 120 years old. 7 nee Se 
the forest lands 45% are owned by farme 
4% by large landed proprietors, 27% by companies 
having sawmills, pulp mills, etc., and about 24% 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills and 


The chief ports are Barcelona, Pasajes, Bilt 
and Cadiz. 

The budget (1941) is estimated to balance: 
7,000,000,000 pesetas. The budget (1940) was ~ 
same. Italy billed Spain (Feb. 27, 1941) for 5,50 
000,000 lire (approximately $270,000,000 at 
official Italian exchange rate) for aid given. 
Generalissimo Franco in the civil war. This is' 
be paid off in 25 years. Interest is graduated ste 
ing at one-fourth of one per cent and endingZ 
4 per cent. 


COLONIES - 


. Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,) 
square miles; population, 750,000) Spain exerci 
a protectorate and where she has suffered sev¥ 
military setbacks, is less developed than the Frer 
Algerian and other African possessions.  (% 
Morocco.) Other Spanish possessions are Rio 
Oro and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; wh 
population, 840); Ifni (965 square miles and 20,) 
population); Fernando Po and others near G 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population). — 


4) 


mills, 


therefrom. Before the war, 90 per cent of 
and planed wood were exported, 75 per cent of” 
woodpulp and 60 per cent of the paper. Altho 
this export has suffered tremendously from 
loss of the markets beyond the seas, new ways ha 
been found to utilize the products of the forest) 
the Swedish home market. Private houses, 
dustries and railroads burn wood instead of & 
and coke. Fabrication of rayon and other text: 
made of pulp has increased, and it has even bo 
possible to produce cattle fodder from woodpi 
= sane as crops a wheat, rye, barley, os 
‘ , beans, vetches, pee 
fodder roots and hay. bgtegariag has 
About 10,000 are engaged in the min: ‘ust 
which is most extensive north of the Arctic Ob 


Because of the blockade, Sweden h: 
from markets which took about 70 per ae rm | 


PrenadaitesGtineta 
. S 4 
and certain metals, in exchange for “ciety fi } 


goods. T r 
Germany consists above all of forest panel 


iron ore, the latter not exceeding pre- al 
gn No export of war materials 4 allowed. § i 
P & | 


is the state religion 
ship exists. Education is compulsory. 


Population of the chief cities ‘ 
holm, (583,621; Gothenburg, 280,002; oand: Mane 
Compulsory and universal militar ‘ 
quired from 20 to 46. The potest Caamt 
balanced at 1,295,000 kronor, increased (1939-4 
to 2,767,000 kronor. About half of this, or 1,377 
kronor, was reserved for military expenses, whi 
for the year 1940-41 amounted to 2,500,000 kror# 
For the budget year 1941-42 the  correspondk 
costs are being calculated to at least 1,550.) 
kronor. The Navy has eight coast defense shu 
three cruisers, 20 destroyers, ten motor torr 
boats, 75 mine sweepers and 28 submarines. | 
Air Force, divided into 10 regiments, includes. 
fea” to » hon- official estimates, 500 aircraft, 
y increased. ; izat 
is undergoing change. ane an 2 
Parliament passed (1940) a new e v 
compulsory national service by eee at om 
can be called to perform specified kinds of wi 
considered to be of national importance. 4 
The monetary unit i 
vane s the krona, with an aver 
The merchant marine (July 1, 1939 ted 
2,259 ships with a gross tonnage Pigs 


sees free ports at Stockholm, Goteborg ¢ 


EES . iat a a: 


itzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
north by Germany, the east by Germany 
Italy, and the south by Italy. It is mostly 
mtaanous, having many high peaks of the Swiss 
5) with many fertile and productive valleys 
yeen, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
istuff is produced. The German language is 
en by a majority of the people in 16 of the 22 
ons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger- 
nh was spoken (1930) by 2,924,314 persons, 
neh’ by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 
4 and other languages, 24,797. There were 
355,522 foreigners in the country. 
he chief cities are: Zurich, 330,000; Basle, 
060; Berne, 125,000; Geneva, 125,000; Lausanne, 
00; St. Gall, 65,000; Winterthur, 60,000 and 
erne, 48,000. 
witzerland is the peacetime winter playground 
Europe. Four large riverine districts con- 
to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po and 
} vl ost three-quarters of the country 
€.as a watershed for the Rhine, whose more 
ant tributaries are the Aare, Limmat, and 
ss. The Rhine and the Rhone rise in the 
tral part of Switzerland; the Inn flows out of 
ountains of the Engadine to the Danube; the 
important Swiss tributary of the Po is the 
sin, which rises in the Gotthard range. The 
Mation of the courses of the rivers and the 
nnels which they have carved in the valleys 
t to Switzerland—situated as it is in the 
rt of Europe—great geographical importance 
m the traffic point of view, for the shortest 
Hs between north and south, east and west, ran 
pbugh this country from time immemorial. The 

e escarpment of the Alps extends into the 
hills and rolling midlands, which are bounded 
the Jura range running from north-east to 
h-west. The Alps constitute 61%, the mid- 

27%, and the Jura 12% of Switzerland. 

é midlands, lying between the Jura and the 
5, is the cultivated and industrial district, 
we towns, commerce and industry flourish. 
he Jura is an ancient deciduous limestone 
which acted as an abutment when the Alps 
‘ormed, being thereby mounted in a series 
_ running parallel to one another. Their 
udes seldom exceed 4,500 ft. to 5,200 ft. 

e Alps, from the scenic point of view, con- 
the most varied and beautiful chain of 


is a former province of the old Turkish 
, Made an independent State by the Treaty 
e given to France by the Supreme Council 
erves (Aug. 10, 1920) and administered under a 
Allied Powers. On the north lies Turkey, on 
east the Iraq, on the south Transjordania and 
sstine, and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. 
about the size of Michigan. The population 
inly Moslem. : 
ar is divided into the Republic of Lebanon, 


ed a State as Great Lebanon (Sept. 1, 
) with Beirut as its capital and the French 
slor, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, 
its flag; the State of Syria formed by uniting 
jascus, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama Homs, 
ran, and Deir Ezzor (1925), with Damascus as 
‘capital; the Government of Latakia (set up 
/ 14, 1930), and the Government of Jebel Druse, 
1 under direct French administration. © 
ye area in square miles of the territorial 
sions under the mandate are—Syria, 49,100; 
Lebanon, 3,600; Latakia, 2,800; Jebel Druse, 
), The population follows—Syria, 1,696,638; 
sbanon, 862,618; Latakia, 286,920; Jebel 
51,780. i are about 250,000 Bedouin 
men (nomads). 
Pinch hgve met in Syria constant difficul- 
‘administration, economic troubles, armed 
sings, notably the Druse rebellion (1925-27) 
the Damascus outbreak (1925), and during 
ears much turmoil over the Arab nationalist 
+.. Although a Franco-Syrian treaty of 
hip and alliance was signed (Nov. 20, 1933) 
jonalists refused to accept it and the French 
Cc issioner had to suspend the Syrian 
1 t (Nov. 3, 1934) and govern by decree 
h a puppet Premier, Sheikh Taj. Six weeks 
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Switzerland 
, (SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 
Capital, Berne—Area, 15,944 square miles—Population (est. Jan. 1, 1940), 4,218,000 


of an independent Syrian Sta 


is 

a reign schools. There is a 
1 aS agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, with an American and a French University 


in Beirut. 


> ‘ 


high mountains in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
there are no fewer than 70 peaks with an altitude 
ranging from 10,000 feet to 15,000. The largest 
number is im Canton Valais, where the Dufour Peak 
of Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft. above sea level, is the 
highest in the country. The lowest point in _— 
Switzerland is also in the region of the Alps—the' 
shore of Lake Maggiore, which is about 650 ft. 
above sea level, while the bottom of the lake itself 
is 575 ft. below sea level. Other Swiss lakes famous 
for their beauty are Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Walensee, 
Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva, dnd Constance. 
In all, there are 21 large lakes. © * 
About 3,000,000 acres are under grass and about 
2,000,000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form the 
chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- 
toes. The country is famous for its wine and 


cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore;, 


and manganese. Watchmaking and embroidery 
are important manufactures. 7 

Switzerland is a confederation of 22 cantons, 
which are joined under a Federal Constitution 
(that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), with 
large powers of local control retained by each 
canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 


ment of two chambers, a ‘‘Standerat’’ or States — 


Council to which each canton sends two members. 
The lower house, Nationalrat or National Council, 
has 187 members elected according to population, — 


one representative to about 22,000 persons. The 


President (1940) is Ernest Wetter and the Vice 
President Philippe Etter. , 
Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick 
insurance, accident insurance, ‘unemployment re-_ 
lief, old age pensions and professional training 

courses. ; 

Primary education has been free and compulsory 
since 1874. There are seven universities, the oldest, 
Basel, founded in 1460. ae 

There is complete freedom of worship. 

Service in the national militia is compulsory and 
universal. Service liability extends from 18 to 60. 
The Federal Council estimated national defense 
expenditures (1941) at 1,050,000,000 francs com- 
aries with 1,136,000,000 (1940) and 392,000,000 


The monetary unit is the france with an average — 
value of $.23. 


Governmental receipts (1941) are estimated at — 


518,000,000 franes; expenditures at 592,000,000. 


‘ 


Syria and The Lebanon ae f 


Area 57,900 squares miles—Population (1935), 3,630,000 


‘ 
of violent riots and protracted strikes forced his 
resignation (Feb. 23, 1936). 

Hashem El Atassi (elected Dec. 21, 1936) resigned 
as president (July 17, 1939) in protest against 
French failure to grant complete independence to 
the Republic. The Cabinet-had resigned previously 
for the same reason. Gabriel Puaux, French High 
Commissioner, suspended the Constitution and — 
appointed a board of directors to rule the man- — 
dated State under his guidance. The French High 
Commissioner is Henri Dentz. ’ ‘i 

A Franco-Syrian treaty suproree establishment 

, under French mili- — 
tary supervision, was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Great 
Britain occupied Syria and the Levant (1941) under 


“the terms of an armistice with the Vichy Govern- 


ment of France terminating a fiye-weeks’ war. — 
France turned her mandate over to the British and 
Free French forces. i 4 i 
Syria was proclaimed a Republic (Sept, 16, 1941) — 
by the occupying Free’ French authorities and 
Sheik Tajeddine Hassani was proclaimed presi- 
dent. The Prime Minister is Hassan Bey Hakin. 
Free France acted in agreement with Great 


Britain in terminating the mandate. 


The unit of currency is the Syrian pound which 


is pegeed to the French franc at the rate of 20 
francs to one Syrian pound, © 


Tobacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief 


sroducts, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor- 
poets sesamé, olives, grapes and citrus fruits. 


The population is composed mainly of Moslems. 
ere i n system; also private 
‘Were is a public education sy fs Fede dake 


La 


Thailand is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
Burma (British India) on the northwest and west 
and French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
and the Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the 
China Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
the neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 
erated Malay States (British). It is of rolling 
topography with large areas susceptible to irriga- 
tion. of which about 250,000 acres have been under 
water since 1922. 

The Government changed (1939) the official 
name of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
ofSiam. The word Thai was substituted for Siamese. 
' Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. : 

The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Siamese 
‘art, the ‘‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
fox more than eight centuries. The process con- 
‘sists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
of gentle repoussé work and afterward filling up 
the depressions with a black metallic substance 
obtained from lead, copper and silver, melted with 
- sulphur. 

_ There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
important article of export. Labor is higher than 
in almost any other Oriental country. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported. Other important 
products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
per and cotton. 

Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
> ee iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 
Silver. 
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Thailand (formerly Siam) | 


' (PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAL) 
Capital, Bangkok—Area, 221,898 square mile 
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s—Population (est, July, 1938), 15,976,000 


for the people. and an elected parliament. 
King Prajadhipok. a liberal, had troubl 
both the Communistic and the Reactiona 
ments of his country. When in, England a 
an operation on his eyes, the government, W% 
had by a coup seized power, presented to hi 
measure taking away the royal power over life 
death. He refused to sign it on the ground & 
it merely transferred the power to his minis® 
He abdicated, and the throne passed to his neph 
Prince Ananda Mahidol (born Sept. 20, 1925) 
During the King’s minority a Council of 
gency was appointed to rule. The Council (a! 
16, 1938) named Col. Luang Bipul Songgram, . 
fense Minister and head of the dominant milits 
clique, premier. The appointment was made 
the name of King Ananda, who had ret 
(Nov. 15) from his school in Switzerland fc 
visit. Col. Songgram was succeeded by Pri 
Aditya Dibabha. ; Q I 
A border dispute’ arose between Thailand 
French-Indo China (1940) and was settled eb 
under mediation by Japan. The terms of 
settlement awarded to Thailand, 21,750 sd 
miles in Cambodia and Laos, one of the rics 
rice producing sections of French Indo-China. 
settlement provides that the ceded territoriess 
to become demilitarized zones in which Fra 
nationals and Indo-Chinese natives will have > 
rights to go and come or to keep their h 
and_ businesses. ; 
All able-bodied males between the ages of 18! 
30 are liable to military service; two years in} 
Army, and 23 in the reserves. The Air Force a 
sists of five wings. The Navy consists of appry 


: 


Thailand, one of the last of the absolute monar- 
chies, underwent a bloodless revolution (June 24 
1932). It was aimed at the elders of the Royal 
House, of the government, and of the army who 
had opposed the King in liberalizing his regime. 
The King (June 29, 1932) signed a new constitu- 
tion establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise 


Capital, Ankara—Area, 294,416 square miles eer . 
Up to the beginning of the World War, Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 
- The areas of the Turkish Empire (so late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 

21,273,900 of populaticn. 

In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, Syria passed under the 
Mandate of France and was occupied by Great 
Britain (1941). Mesopotamia has been created the 
independent kingdom of the Iran; Palestine has 
come under the mandate of Great Britain; and 
Arabia has asserted its independence, and is now 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Turkey in Europe is now bounded on the north 
by the Black Sea, Bulgaria and the Caucasus; on 
_ the east by the Caucasus and Persia; on the south 
by Iraq, Syria and the Mediterranean Sea; on the 
- west by Bulgaria, Greece and the Aegean Sea. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- 
posed on Bey after the World War, various 
divisions of her territory were made and a neutral 
zone was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Hellespont. 

The Sanjak of Alexandretta (set up Jan. 1, 
1925) as part of the State of Syria became an inde- 
pendent province known as the Hatay Republic 
under a treaty concluded (June, 1938) between 
- France and Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay 
was ceded to Turkey by France (June 23, 1939) 
in a mutual assistance pact. 

: The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
- by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved (April 11, 1920). The Assembly de- 
clared that Mohammed VI was deposed as Sultan, 

and the Sultanate abolished. It declared, (March 

2, 1924) that his successor as Caliph, Abdul Medjid 
II, was deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam) 
and that the Caliphate was vested in the Assembly. 


Turkey 


(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 


t includin; 
69,901 


mately 60 small vessels, the majority modern, 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. There v 
(1938-1939) 18,416 temples with 140,774 priests: 

The monetary unit is the baht (tical) with 
average value of $.38. Governmental revere 
(1941) are estimated at 137,968,768 bahts with) 
penditures of 187,968,657. i 


a em 


g Republic of Hatay)—Population (Oct. 18 


_ Turkey (April 10, 1936) asked of the eight pov 
signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne for 
vision so that she might remilitarize the 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The oI 
consented at a meeting at Montreaux, Switzer. 
coge ti . } 

constitution replacing the Fundamental | 
of 1921 was adopted (October, 1925). It proy# 
for a single legislative National Assembly of 
Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50 
People by males over 18. This provision | 
changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise 
given to women and the age of both men 
women made 22 years, and the ratio chang 
one for 40,000. The Assembly elected for four 
Monge 26, 1939) has 424 members includ: 

The National Assembly elects the Presiden’ 
the Republic for a four-year term from among 
members. In 15 years a steady ‘flow of legisla 
has been enacted to Westernize the country. 
tacit omission polygamy ae slavery were abolisk 
civil marriages were made obligatory and regisi 
tion of marriages was ordered. The. Gregow 
calendar was adopted, the 24-hour clock, || 
the metric system. All Turks were orderedk 
adopt family names. The fez was outlawed 
most of the younger women discarded the veil 
with it the old custom of seclusion. The Assen 
(May 28, 1935) made Sunday the weekly d: 
rest throughout Turkey in place of Friday, 
traditional Mohammedan Sabbath. . % 
_islam is no longer recognized as the State 
ligion, but the vast majority of the Tur 
population is Moslem, u 


A new cabinet was formed (Jan. 25, 1939 
only five of the twelve ier who he: 


a aaa 
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of the death of Kemal Ataturk. The 
et re-elected Ismet Inonu. 
service is compulsory, 18 months in the 
two years in the other services and three 
n the Navy. Men are called up at the age 
) and liability continues for 26 years. Since 
tbhreak of the war, the Army has been main- 
d at war strength by calling up reservists, 
re calling of new classes and reclassifying 
reviously exempted. 
ganization of the Navy, started before the 
iontinues and the effective fleet comprises one 
© cruiser, two cruisers, two gunboats and 
aneous small craft. The effective strength 
roximately 800 officers and 4,000 men. 
rkey adopted (1935) a Five-year plan for in- 
alization of the country and the next year 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—in area 
gest country in the world—stretches across 
pontinents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 
of Finland. It occupies the northern part 
bia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
ic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush 
; Finland, .the Baltic Sea, Germany 
d), Hungary and Rumania. On the south 
bounded by Rumania, the Black Sea, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, China, Mongol People’s Re- 
-and Manchukuo. 
vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
e earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
imate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
ad topography. The European portion is a 
ow plain with the Ural mountains on its 
nh edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
In the south and southeast. The Urals, 
ating the European from the Asiatic portions 
r country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
‘The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
sts largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
Yanges on its eastern and southern borders. 
@ rivers are important as actual or potential 
nels of commerce. In the European section 
include the Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
nd the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
m Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
aa Tivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
each over 2500 miles long, flowing into the 
‘Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
h, including the Amur, which flows into 
cific Ocean. The northern rivers and the 
coastline of 4,000 miles have been opened to 
ytion during recent years. ¢ 
area of the Soviet Union contains virtually 
terial natural resource of modern civiliza- 
merals of all kinds, base and precious; 
riety of timber, except tropical; every 
ster of cereal, vegetable and fruit lands. 
.38% of the territory of the Soviet Union is 
area, 3,124,360 square miles. 


Land poten- 
‘Suitable for agriculture is estimated at up- 
of 1,037,400,000 acres, of which about one- 
-is now under cultivation. Potential 
lic resources are estimated at 280,000,000 
tts. 
Z m mineral resources include: coal, peat, 
mh ore, Manganese, copper, zinc and lead. 
‘capital of this vast country is Moscow, a city 
eharm, called the nerve center of the 
ion. Its lofty modern structures tower 
nt remnants of Czarist Russia; and 
winding streets enter unexpectedly into 
squares with shining Metro stations, 
~ er-beds and trees. Here is the famous 
lin, the citadel of Moscow enclosing the 
sr palace of the Czar, ‘ 
rad (formerly St. Petersburg and Petro- 
, Situated on the delta of the Neva River and 

out over many islands, is the center of 
3¢ and research in the U.S.S.R. Itisa 
yf Museums and palaces, including the ‘‘Mu- 
‘of the Revolution,’ the pre-war Winter Pal- 
thie Cath of Count Stroganoff, built i Ras- 


Catherine and Alexander Palaces at Dets- 
», and the terraced fountains and palaces 
f. Priceless paintings of Rubens, Vales- 
Titian adorn the walls of the Hermitage 


V the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
_R. is a busy industrial city and the scien- 
nter of the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient 
chersky Monastery 1 
L mmuseum, . resents an outstanding ex 
edieya. avonic architecture. 
Crimea is called the vacationland of the 


a 
Gniom, “Shining palaces of the former 
eS 
fi Laecaite Yo) 
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‘ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


.* (RUSSIA) , as 
_ Capital, Mosccw—Area, 8,819,791 square miles—Population (est. 1940), 192,695,710 5 


, 


now converted into a, 


‘literacy of the population of the 


adopted a second Five-year plan for mining and - 
electrification. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks, 
products being tobacco. which goes to almost all 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of ’ 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 20 in 
million acres are in forests. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet de- 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, manganese, iy 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- eye.) 
schaum, same coal and lignite, salt, some gold and 
silver, and petroleum on lands bordering the + 
Marmora Sea. og 

The monetary unit is the piaster with an average 
value of $.80. Budget estimates (1940-1941) are 
receipts 268,481,000 Turkish pounds; expenditures, | 
268,476,321. A pound equals 100 piasters. My 


aristocracy, now sanatoria for the people, contrast = 
with the picturesque villages of the Crimeans, a oF 
mixture of Tartar, Turk and Russian. The high=-  _ 
way from Sevastopol along the shores of the Black 
Sea looks on a_ steadily-changing panorama of = 
mountains and flourishing valleys studded with a, 
quaint Tartar villages. The highway winds past 
Yalta, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzuf—a 
chain of health resorts washed by the warm waters. y 
of the Black Sea. bln: 
The Caucasus is the most scenic part of the tz 
Soviet Union. It is a land of ever-varying scenery 
where glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta-  _— 
tion, a land where medieval mountain hamlets 
are just a few hours’ ride from great power stations. 
The stretch of coast between the Caucasus Moun- 
tain Range and the sea is known as the “Black — 
Sea Riviera’: Sochi, Matsesta, Cagry, Sukhum 
and Batum are some of the famous resort towns. __ 
The new Soviet constitution (adopted Dec. 5, 
1936), replacing that of 1924, divided the country 
into eleven Union Republics, each with its separate ; 
government for local. affairs, patterned. on the 
Union Government. ‘A twelfth Union Republic, 
the Karelo-Finnish, was formed (1940), followed 
by the Meldavian, the thirteenth; the Lithuanian, 
the fourteenth; the Latvian, the fifteenth, and 
the Estonian, the sixteenth, all in the same year. — 
The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
with nearly two-thirds of the entire population of 
the Union and upwards of three-fourths of the 
area, is the largest and most important of the 
Union Republics. A list of the Union Republics, 
with areas and populations, follows: . £ 


Area, Sa. Mi. Bop." J, 

Russian S. F. S. R........ 6,368,768 109,278,614 
Ukrainian S. S, R .......: 170,978 38,960,221 
Byelorussian S. S. R # 

(White Russia).......... 49,022 10,367,976 
Armeniar 9:°S. (Ris. 22. 0s. 11,58! 1,281,599," ae 
Georgian SS: BAR). o.20 66 26,865 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R........ 32,956 3,209.727 
Ugbek iis, Boe: 25's. 5 ses 66,392 6,282,446 
Turkmen S. 8: R........... 17,384 1,253,985 4 
THK Bes: BR. Ma 5.5. 55,040 | 1,485,091 ver 
Mara SS Rta o.oo soi. nd OST, I9F 6,145,937 ie 
Kirghiz S.S.R... . 15,926 1,459,301 Lae 
Karelo Finnish S.S.R.... 16,173 469,100 
Moldavian S.S.R.... . 19,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R........ 22,959 2,879,070 
Latvian S.S.R... 25,402 1,950,502 ts 
Estonian S. S. R... 18,353 1,134,000 

Total U. 8. .8.°Re.. 0 i. 2% 8,819,791 183,736,286 


The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth Union Republics were occupied by 
German and Finnish forces (1941) in the war 
between U. S. S. R. and the Reich. \ 

Large sections of White Russia, the Ukraine and 
parts of the Byelorussian and Moldavian Republics ’ 
also were occupied by the Axis forces, including ‘ 
the section of Poland awarded to Russia in the 
German-Soviet partition, 

The census, (1939) gives 18.6 per cent of the 
population (Arctic. regions not included) as below 
the age of 7, and 41 per cent between the ages of 
15 and 39, with 6.6 more than 60 years old. It 
gives 81.2 per cent of the population as literate, 
or 90.8 per cent of the men and 72.6 per cent of 
the women. Illiteracy was to have been entirely 
cleared up by the completion of the second five- 
year plan at the end of January, 1938.. [In 1926, 
t nip ne Union 
above the age of 9 was put a per cent. : 

As to education, 8.86 per cent of the population a 
was found to have secondary school training and 4 
0.64 per cent university training. 
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By nationality Russians made up 58.41 per cent 
of he population of 170,000,000 in the Soviet 
Union, Ukrainians 16.56 per cent and White Rus- 
sians 3.11 per cent. Jews, of whom there were 
3,020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 per 
cent and the Germans, numbering 1,423,534, or 
0.84 per cent. 5 , F 

There were forty-nine recognized nationalities, 
plus more than 1,800,000 persons of other national 

roups. ; 
o"The constitution (1936) provides fog universal 
direct suffrage with the secret ballot. The first 
election under the new constitution was held (Dec. 
12, 1937) when 90,319,346 persons recorded their 
vote, or 96.5 per cent of the total voting popula- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. : 

As a result of the fulfillment of the Second Five 
Year Plan the export of machinery by the Soviet 
Union has increased rapidly, especially in agri- 
cultural implements and automobiles. Co-incident 
with the industrial increase there has been a dis- 
tinct advance in educational facilities. 2 " 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. 

The population (1939 census) was, announced 
by the Government as 170,467,186, including 81,- 
664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total gain 
of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. A move- 
ment toward the cities was indicated in an urban 
population (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1926) 
17.9. After the re-union of Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelorussia, the population of the U. S. 
S. R. increased to 183,267,000. The creation of the 
Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvia 
and Estonian Republics increased the population 
to 192,695,710. . 

The Russian Soviet Socialist Federated Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains nearly 70% of _the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 78% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from tne 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the west, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kezak 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the south. 
The capital is Moscow. 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
sreatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military operations. The racial composi- 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, 
Ruésians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital 
with a, population of 238,772 (1939). 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods have 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 
working, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
ing, glass. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republie is the 
most “eae populated of the Constituent Re- 
publics, It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
“act hada The capital is Kiev, population (1939) 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are also 
about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. ( 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
59.1% of the iron and a large proportion of the 
manganese. There are heavily developed chemical 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric power 
development is making rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are supplied 
with current. 

The largest hydro-electric development in Europe, 
constructed on the Dnieper River and known as 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 
Lingerg aeere ane Chasers oe formed under 

e new Constitution y a splitting-up of 
the Transcaucasian Federation. 4 a 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku the most 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natural 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites and 
fossil copal, as well as zinc, silver; gold, copper, 


tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishme: 
large irrigation projects during recent yearzim, 
made cotton growing important of recent yeqs. 
hich quality Egyptian type cotton has been ga 
Three-fifths of the population is composed of © 
baijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, in 
ern Transcaucasus, contains the largest mange 
mines in the world. There are rich timbe: 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently ¢ 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery 
become important of recent years. Grain andé 
grapes are principal crops. The population 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Arr 
with its arid valleys has been transformed byw. 
gation of recent years into a country of ore 

and vineyards, of cotton and tobacco planta 
Copper and lead mining have been developec 
a diversified industry has grown up. The poq 
tion is 85% Armenian. ! 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic ana 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Ceé 
Asia were organized (1924). The Uzbek Rep 
contains the finest cotton lands in the & 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is produce 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sul 
copper and oil. In the Turkmen Republic px} 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mi} 
wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, . 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies 
fifths of the territory. 

Tajikistan, in the extreme south of Cé 
Asia, bordering on Afghanistan and China, 
raised from an autonomous republic in Uzbek 
to a federal republic (1929). It is a land of 
mountains traversed by narrow valleys. Com 
and grain are principal crops. Mineral 
includes lead. zinc, silver, cadmium, 
vanadium, molybdenum. 

The Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic ané 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective cay 
Alma Ata and Frunze, were organized unde 
constitution (1936) from poles of the Rum 
Republic. The Kazak Republic occupies one-se’ 
of the territory of the entire Soviet Union. IJ 
great oil deposits in the UralyEmba district ani 
coal deposits in the Karaganda coal basin | 
the third largest coal basin in the country. % 
are rich deposits of copper, lead and other’ 
ferrous metals. Agricultural output ine 
grain, wheat _and livestock.’ Mineral resource: 
the Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead, . 
copper, gold, silver and tin. Crops include w 
rice, sugar beets, tobacco. kendyr and fruits.) 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Rep 
was formed (1940) from the territory ceded ta 
Soviet by the peace treaty with Finland atk 
close of the war. Seventy per cent of the ter! 
is covered with woods (pine and other), 
population is mainly Karelians, Finns and Rus: 
The mineral resources are copper, lead, zinc, 1 
and iron. The territory has 26,000 small lakes 
also includes the two largest lakes in Huu 
Ladoga and Onega. j 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic | 
created (1940) when Rumania returned to the | 
S. R. the province of Bessarabia and the norti 
sections of Bukowina, which had been taken | 
Russia after the close of the World War. | 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic 9 
voted into the U. S. S.-R. (1940) after Soviet tz 
had occupied the country, charging a violations 
mutual assistance pact. Elections were heids 
a Communist dominated Parliament was cha 
The vote showed 99.19 per cent for the Wow 
People's Bloc. Ballots were cast by 1,386,569 3} 
sons. The new Parliament proclaimed Lithuy 
a Soviet Socialist Republic (July 21) and aske 
incorporation into the U. S. S. R., which 
granted by the Supreme Soviet (Aug. 3) af 
capital is Vilna. (For Lithuania as an indeperm 
Republic, see World Almanac, 1940, page 247)/! 

The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic was e: 
lished (1940), after the U. S. S 


. R. had ocev} 
the chief cities, charging that Latvia had vion 
the spirit of a mutual assistance pact with} 
0. S18: A new Parliament, dominated by 
Communist _party was chosen (July 14) ai 


elections. The vote showed 97.6 for the one=-jH 


j 


Communist ticket. 


WwW 
claimed Latvia a Soviet Republi 2 
asked %o ah se 5 


j 
demanded the establishment of a new govern) 
in conformance with the ideas of Moscow 4) 
the army had marched into the country (Junes 
A new Parliament with a Communist majority 
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ted (July 14), the Communist ticket—the only 
the field—receiving 92.9 per cent of the vote. 
= new Parliament proclaimed Latvia a Soviet 
public (July 21) and asked for incorporation 
o the U. S. S. R., which was granted (Aug. 6) 
vote of the Supreme Soviet. The capital is 
linn. (For Estonia as an independent Republic, 
World Almanac, 1940, pages 226, 227.) 

inder the constitution (1936), the supreme organ 
state power is the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. 


), Meeting regularly twice a year 


lonalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected by 
Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic, 11 
each of the 22 autonomous republics, and five 
each autonomous province 713, an increase 
574 caused by the addition of the new 
ublics). In case of disagreement between the 
Chambers, a conciliation commission is pro- 
d, and if its decision fails to bring agreement 
Soviet is dissolved and new elections fixed. _ 
ie two Chambers in joint session elect a Presi- 
i consisting of a president, sixteen vice-presi- 
\ and Members, which have wide 
ministrative powers between sessions of the 
meme Soviet, including ratification of treaties 
deciaration of a state of war. The Presidium 
rvises the work of the Council of People’s 
issars, selected by the Supreme Soviet, 
acts as the executive and administrative 
m of the State. In addition to a president and 
president, the Soviet has commissar mem- 
: of the federal commissariats of defense, 
ign affairs, foreign trade, railways, water 
Sport, communications, sea transport, ferrous 
a gy, non-ferrous metallurgy, chemical in- 
aviation, shipbuilding, armaments, muni- 
S, heavy machine-building, medium machine- 
ding, and general machine-building, navy, pro- 
ment, construction, electric industry, and elec- 
power stations, coal industry, fuel industry. 

issariats common to both federal govern- 


t and the Union Republics are: food industry, 
industry, meat and dairy, light industry, tex- 
ns, finance, home trade, home affairs, justice, 
th, building materials industry, agriculture. 
chairman of: The State Planning Commission, 
ommittees on Art, Higher Education, Geology, 
Ty. : 
e highest pucictal organ is the Supreme 
rs which, with the Special Courts, are elected 
nd and natural resources are held in trust 
Government for the general population, 
stem of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
sploited by state trusts. The transport system, 
ated as Government departments. Industry is 
ted almost wholly by state enterprises, the 
ion of one per cent of the industrial produc- 
. Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 
cooperatives. 
Communist Party is_the only legalized 
party candidates are freely elected to public 
ba The party’s directive body is the Central 
y congresses. The Committee selects a small 
é ve body, the Political Bureau, which by 


industry, timber, state grain and livestock 
he remaining seven members of the Council are 
9 Broadcasting and Radiofication, Cinema 
Supreme Council for five-year terms. 
gh collective farms may hold their land under 
well as posts, telephones and telegraphs. are 
t of private industries having declined to a 
a 
al organization in the Soviet Union, though 
mittee. elected by the ‘membership. at the 
ie of its position of party re a i makes 


on policy which are followed by the 


rnment. F 
list of People’s Commissariats (All-Union) of 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics follows: 
baer: an of the Council of People’s Commissars 
seph V. Stalin, who is also chairman of the 
e Committee for Defense. 

reign Affairs and Vice Premier—Viacheslay M, 


eign Trade—Anastase L. Mikoyan, 
iilways—Lazar M. Kaganovich. 
munications—Ivan T. Peresipkin. 
Transport..Semen S. Dukelsky. 
Transport—Zosim A. Shashkov. 
| Industry—M. Sedin. 
sctric Industry—V. V. Bogatyrev. 
actrié’ Power Stations—A. I. Letkov. 
rrous Metallurgy—iIvan T. Tevosyan. 


So thera schools and 


Chemical Industry—Mikhail F. Denisov. 
Aviation Industry—A. J. Shakhurin. 
Shipbuilding Industry—I. Nosenko. 
Munitions—P. M. Goremkin. 
Armaments—Dmitri Ustinov. 

Heavy Machine Building—Kazakov. 

Medium Machine Building—V. A. Malyshev, 

General Machine Building—Peter I. Parshin. 

Navy—Nikolai G. Kuznetsov. 

Procurement—V. A. Donskoy. 

Construction—Semen Z. Ginzsburg. 

Coal Industry—Vasily V. Vakhrushev. 

A list of the People’s Commissariats (All-Union 
and Union Republic) of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics follows: 

Food Industry—Vasili P. Zotoy. 

Fish Industry—A. Ishkov. 

Meat and Dairy Industry—Pavel V. Smirnov. 

Light Industry—Sergei G. Lukin. ; 

Textile Industry—I. Akimov. 

Timber Industry—F. Sergeyev. 

Agriculture—Ivan A. Benediktov. 

i State Grain and Livestock Farms—Payel P. Lo- 
anov. 

Finance—Arseni G. Zverev. 

Trade—Alexander B. Lubimov. 

United N. K. V. D. (political police)—Lavrenti 
P, Beria. 

Justice—Nikolai M. Richkov. 

Public Health—Georgi A. Miterev. 

Building Materials Industry—Leonid A. Sosnin. 

Chairman of the State Planning Commission of 
the U. S. S. R.—Maxim Z. Saburov 

Chairman of the Administration of the State 
Bank of the U. S. S. R.—N. K. Sokolov. 
Chairman of the Commission of Soviet Control— 
Lev Mekhlis. 

Chairman of the Supreme Court of the U: S. 
S._ R.—Ivan T. Golyakov. 

Procurer of the U. S. S. R.—V. M. Bochkoff. 

Chairman of the Committee on High Educa- 
tion—Sergie V. Kaftanov. 

Officers ef the Supreme Soviet: 

Chairman of the Presidium—Mikhail I. Kalinin. 
Pre wae of the Soviet of the Union—A, A. An- 

eyev. 

President of the Soviet of Nationalities—J. M. 
Shvernik. / 

Joseph Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme: Soviet 
of the U. S. S. R., a member of the Military 
Council of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of the U. S. S. R., in 
addition to being Premier and Defense Com- 
missar, Stalin also is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. A Committee for State Defense was 
formed (July 1, 1941) with Stalin as Chairman. 
The other members are Marshal Klementi E. Voro- 
shilov, Lavrenti P. Beria and Georgi M. Malenkoy. 

Members of the Political Bureau (March, 1939) 
as elected at the eighteenth congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union are—Andreyey, 
Khruschev, Stalin, Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Voroshi- 
lov, Kalinin, Molotov, Zhdanoy, and five’ candi- 
dates: L. Beria, N. Shvernik, N. Voznesensky, G, 
Malenkoy and A. Shcherbakov. 

There were organized (April 17, 1940) six new 
economic councils attached to the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, to coordinate the activities of 
the corresponding commissariats. These councils, 
with chairmen, are: 

Metallurgy and Chemistry—N. I. Bulganin. 

Machine-building—V. A. Malyshev. 

Defense Industry—N. A. Voznesensky. 

Fuel and Electro-Industry—M. G. Peryukhin. 

Consumers Goods—A. N. Kosygin. 

Agriculture and Procurement—M. Benediktov. 

Education in the Soviet Union isa charge 
against the various Union Republics and the local 
budgets, with the exception that higher education 
is conducted on a federal basis. 

Universal compulsory education for children, in- 
troduced for a four-year period (1930), has since 
been extended to seven years. 

In the course of the first and second Five-Year 
Plans new alphabets were adopted for 50 of the 
minor nationalites that had never before possessed 
a written language. In most cases the Latin 
alphabet was adapted. 

Appropriations for the cultural needs of the 
population (1941) were 47,800.000.000 rubles. The 
number of pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools (1941-1942) was 36,200,000 and 13,500 sec- 
ondary and elementary schools were opened (1940). 
Thirty more colleges and universities also were 
opened in that year, bringing the total to 781 
with a registration of approximately 600,000. A 
system of tuition was introduced (1940) in the 
higher educational insti- 
utions. Heretofore tuition had been free. 

There were (1939) 8,550 newspapers with an 
aggregate circulation of 37,520,000. The oeabee of 
public libraries increased from 40,300 (1933-1934) 
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to 245,000 (1941). The number of portable libraries, 
which serve the people in the remote districts, in- 
creased (1941) to 144,000. The portable libraries 
delivered 30,000,000 books and magazines to their 
readers in a single year. The number of volumes 
in the public libraries (1941) was estimated at 
1,500,000,000. - 

“The Government announced (Aug. 13, 1941)-that 
there were 8,338 churches, mosques and synagogues 
in the country. |. ae 

Military service is compulsory, beginning at the 
age of 18. The Red Army, according to Commissar 
Voroshiloy, numbers (1939) 2,500,000, including 
territorial cadres and frontier guards. The army 
has a high degree of mechanization. The number 
of airplanes has not been officially divulged, but it 
is believed to be approximately 9,000, divided into 
160 squadrons of 12 machines. Of these 40 are 
bombing squadrons, 35 fighting squadrons and the 
rest reconnaissance squadrons. i 

Compulsory military training for a period of 110 
days for all males between 16 and 50 began in 
September, 1941. : 

The Soviet Navy {Sin the process of reconstruc- 
tion and consists (1940) of three battleships, all 
Jaunched in 1911 and since refitted; seven cruisers, 
one launched in 1905, three.in 1915, one in 1916, 
one in 1936 and one in 1937. There were under 
construction (1938) 23 destroyers, 134 submarines, 
18 torpedo boats, 130 motor torpedo boats, several 
mine layers, mine sweeping trawlers and miscel- 
laneous craft. ‘ 

Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, Commissar of the 
Navy, announced (July 27, 1940) that Russia would 
add 168 warships to her fleet (1940-1941). He said 
the fleet was increased (1939) by 112 ships, large 
and small torpedo cutters included. ‘In 1940,” he 
added, ‘‘we will get 168—that is a 50 per cent 
increase. If you consider the tonnage of 1939 as 
nON pet cent, in 1940 the tonnage will be 200 per 
cent.’’ 

Jane’s Fighting Ships, an authoritative naval 
work, says that ‘‘very little reliable information is 
obtainable’? about the Russian navy, ‘‘but every- 
thing goes to suggest that shipbuilding still pro- 
ceeds at a.slow rate.”’ 

According to a decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sept. 29, 1935) consumers’ coopera- 
tive organizations in the cities were discontinued 
and their property and trade transferred to the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade of the U. S. S. R. 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field. but all cultural. 
scientific and public health activity as well. is in 
operation in the U. S. S. R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. The Soviet Union com- 
pleted (Dec. 31, 1937) its second Five-Year Plan 
and embarked on a third. 

Under the first Plan (completed at the end of 
1932) broad bases for heavy industry were estab- 
lished and mass-production was organized in many 
lines, Many large-scale regional power plants were 
constructed. Agriculture was completely reorgan- 
ized on a collectivist basis, Under the second Plan 
these gains were extended and an improved eco- 
nomic coordination was attained. An important 
factor on the credit side was the rehabilitation and 
improvement of rail transport along with wide 
extension of the waterways system. The opening 
to navigation of the Northeast Passage and the 
development of the Soviet Arctic were also notable 
accomplishments. During the first Plan, 51,000,- 
000,000 rubles was expended on new capital con- 
struction; during the second Plan two and a half 
times that amount. The industrial output was 
increased 119% during the first Plan; during the 
second Plan an additional increase of 121% (April 
1, 1937—four years and three months of the second 
Five-Year Plan) was registered. Grain production 
increased 40 per cent under the second Plan. In- 
dustrial output in 1928 was 232.7% that of 1913; 
and in 1932 was 358.9% that of 1913. 

The first year of each Five-Year Plan is usually 
taken as a test year. The schedule (1938) called 
for an increase in the output of industry of 15.5% 
and commensurate gains in other lines. 

The annual output of Soviet industry has shown 
a‘six-fold increase during the past decade, the 
period of the first two Five-Year Plans. The 
increase (1937) was 13%. This was considerably 
below the schedule of increase for the year, owing 
to a decided lag in output during the summer and 
fall. The ee ae (1938) called for an increase 
in output of 15.5% and the construction of 147 new 
large enterprises in heavy industry. The U. S. S. R. 
during the second Five-Year Plan took first place 


-among the European countries in industrial pro- 


duction. 

Nikolai Voznesensky, at the time Vice Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars and chair- 
man of the State Planning Commission, told the 


18th conference of the Communist party in Mose 
(Feb. 19, 1941) that, taking the 1929 level of ry 
duction as 100, he rated Russia’s 1940 product 
at 534. He also reported that in three years of 
Third Five-Year Plan, Russia’s national ine 
increased by 29,500,000,000 rubles for a total 
come of 125,500,000,000 in 1940. 


The State Planning Commission was directeaq® 


draw up a 15-year plan ‘‘to surpass capitalij 
countries’ in industtial production. The plan is 
be designed to speed up production in pig ii 
steel, fuel, electricity, machinery and const 
goods industries. | E 

All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is st 
owned or operated by cooperative organizatic 
The state industries, which include all of the n 
important enterprises, account for more 
99.97% of the total industrial output of the co 
try. They are operated under the supervisiong 
the industrial commhissariats. There are only 
few scattered private industrial enterprises: 

The Government ordered (June 26, 1940) r 
working hours throughout the country. Work 
who had a five-day, 35-hour week had to sacri’ 
it for a six-day week of 48 hours. The six- 
week was suspended and the seven-day week 
stored. Workers in branches working a six-hs 
day are required to work seven; those who worm 
seven are required to work eight hours. The wy 
period of those on an eight-hour day is- 
changed. Industry was put on an overtime bz 
during the war with Germany. 

The five-day working week was a feature of — 
changes wrought by the Revolution. Soviet tri 
unions urged the change to a longer work day ¢ 
work Nee and the Government adopted the 5 
gestion. 

The Government drafts annually from 800,000 
1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years for indk 
trial training after which they work for the Sti 
for four consecutive years. 

Before the revolution agricultural methods w 
extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent of ” 
arable land was held by the imperial fam 
churches, large estates and “kulaks,” the 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000. 
peasant households whose average holding—divi/ 
into three strips—was less than 14 acres. Gr 
area of collective farms increased from 187,500,)) 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000’ acres (1938). Gri 
area of individual peasant farmers dropped i 
this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 ac2 
or 0.6 per cent of the total grain area. 

The revolution released much new land for 
peasants, but over a decade passed before 
Soviet Government was able to effect a gen 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectivz 
tion began (1928-29) and today the bulk of 
agricultural output as represented by large-sew 
mechanized collective farms in which the peas 
holdings are pooled. There were 243,000 collect} 
farms (1941), operated by 18,800,000 househo 
Individual holdings were still worked by 1,400,}) 
beasant families. A number of large farms, ma 
of which serve as agricultural laboratories and | 
periment stations, are operated directly by | 
(1833), §.662,000,000; 1097). 14,180, our BoC Ces 

, 5,662,000,000; » 14,180,000,000; 
18,300,000, 006. : ) 000,000; (198 
e backbone of mechanization in Soviet a 
culture is furnished by the machine. and ¢ aa 
stations, each of which serves collective a3 
19 


within its area. These stations 0) 
523,000 tractors and 182,000 combiner no a 
The length of airlines in the U. S. S. R. (191 
was approximately 100,000 miles. Transport aw! 
tion carried (1939) 307,000 passengers, 11,500 if 
of mail and 39,654 tons of-cargo. By the endl 
the Third Five-Year Plan it is expected 450,) 
persons will be carried annually. - 
Electric power development and operation 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified g} 
tem on a single technical and organizational! for 
dation, Under this system a series of large || 
gional power plants serves the principal industit 
and mining sections of the country. High voltt! 
grid networks covering wide areas link the re picid 
plants. There are some 75 regional plants in | 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of The count? 
power ree nae ‘ 
The budget reflects the economic pr f 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sad i 
zation of the nation. The first “firm” budk 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 
Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the 


four years follow: Receipts | 


a 


938 127,571,000 124,000 
1939 :156;097'000 156'0977, 
1940 :1 1118379557000 83,955 
1941, & aha ok) aaa 222'375,000 216/052 


The budget (1941) provides for the expenditurd 


7 
] 


1937 
95,500,000, 000 


i el * 


_ defense appropriation (1941) is 78,002,000,000 rubles, 
_ a four-fold increase in four years, 


__ The nominal value of the ruble is 19 cents, but 


accurate conversion into American money figures is 
impossible because of the lack of an open market, 
The number of workers (1940) was 30,400,000 and 
the estimate (1941) was 31,600,000. The wage fund 
oN Was 161,000,000,000 rubles and the estimate 
4941) 175,000,000,000. State and Cooperative retail 
' trade reach a value of 174,500,000,000 rubles 
(1940), with an estimate of 197,000,000,000 (1941). 
Here are the figures on daily output in tons: 


940 937 
BML «Bol sraicstal a’ iste wrens. aces ns 487,000 370,000 
RPEVACED) PAB CTs 6 a: 5 Kareem obec 97-98,000 84-86,000 
ET aE eee 46-47.0 40,000 
Rote 25640 BG «ty 0 lees oe 58-59,000 50-51,000 


The volume of capital investments in the na- 
tional economy (1940) reached nearly 38,000,000,000 
Tubles, and for the three years of the third Five- 
Year Plan reached 108,000,000,000 rubles. During 
these three years 2,900 new factories, plants, power 
Stations and other industrial plants were put into 
operation. The average annual growth of pro- 
‘duction during these three years was 13%. 
Industrial production in rubles was: 


1940 1941 (Plan)) 
137,500,000,000 162,000,000,000 


Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 
is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 


Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
it is slightly larger than the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. Lying between latitudes 30° and 


_ 35° south and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it 


enjoys an extraordinarily healthy climate with a 
uniform temperature. More than 2,150,000 acres 
are under cultivation. The chief products are 
‘wheat, corn, ieee ne tobacco and olives. Wine 
aking is a large industry. 
mirhe Sew constitution presented by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of 284. members who were elected 
(June 25, 1933) was adopted by a plebiscite (April 
19, 1934). It provides for a Chamber of Deputies 


' of 99 members elected by the Provinces according 


ulation, and a Senate of 30 members elected 
“a the nation as a whole, 15 being from the party 


| polling the largest vete and 15 from the party with 


next largest vote. Suffrage is universal and 
emnuisery, allure to vote being punishable by 
fine. Foreigners may become naturalized without 
losing their former citizenship. ; 
' The President, Senators and Deputies have four- 


south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River |} 


Vatican City 
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~57,000,000,000 rubles for capital construction, The 


The State Bank is the center of the banking 
system. It has a monopoly of. short term loan 
operations and it is the only bank of issue. It also 
finances the bulk of the foreign trade operations. 
Other banks are the Prombank (Industrial Bank), 
which finances capital construction in state indus- 
tries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural.Bank), which 
finances capital investments in socialized agri- 
culture;~the Vsekobank (All-Union Cooperative 
Bank), which finances capital construction for 
cooperative organizations except housing coopera- 
tives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank for 
Public Utilities), which finances municipal public 
utilities, housing projects and the building of 
new cities. 

Soviet currency has circulation only within the 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports thereof 
being prohibited by law. All payments abroad are 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has 
increased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet 
Union is said to stand second among the nations in 
gold production. No official figures for output are 
given. 

The Soviet Government exercises a monopoly of 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
in accordance with the country’s system of planned 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trading 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. 


Uruguay 
(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) 
Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 2,146,545 


year terms. The President appoints a Cabinet ot 
nine from the parties which have a majority in 
Parliament, President and Ministers are subject to 
votes of censure. The President of Uruguay is Gen. 
Alfredo Baldomir (elected March 27, 1938). 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced. social 
legislation was written into the constitution, which 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
poor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 

gs for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions, 

Church and state are separate and there is com- 

lete religious tolerance. The preponderant re- 
igion is Roman Catholic. Primary education is 
compulsory and free. There is a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 

The monetary unit is the peso. Government 
receipts (1940) are estimated at 91,220,000 pesos 
with expenditures of 91,143,000. The gold peso has 
a nominal value of\$.44. 

Service in the standing army is voluntary, but 
compulsory military services was adopted (1940) for 
men reaching the age of 21 who are called for a 
short, intensive military training to pass them 
into the reserves. 


(CITTA DEL VATICANO) 
Area, 1.6 square miles—Population (Dec. 1932), 1,025 


The for many centuries, with some slight 
Be eruptions. held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
Sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000.000. This territory in the reign 
of Pits IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Ttaly, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
‘Italian law (May_13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
‘teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
‘St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
“however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 
Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations, (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when He 
Treaty of Ganelintion, the Concordat and e 
financial convention were signed in the Lateran 


‘Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 


i,. The treaty was duly ratified by 
er the Ttalian Parliament (May 1 
é King (May 27) and 

) by exchange of ratifica- 
2 at the Vatican. 


mary of the Lateran Treaty, see Th 
Sen eaiaiag fon 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 


pages 716-18). ‘ mae ; 
. Petér’s, the Vatican 
tican City includes St. Pete ee iy ie 


‘Palace and Museum covering more 


the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territoria! rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 
The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. Zn all cases not covered the 
Italian law of Rome applies. The flag of the State 
is white and yellow, charged with the crossed 
keys and triple tiara. Postage stamps have been 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck Ga 
A modern fire department was installed 
A wireless station. was set up (1930). 3 
_ The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli (born March 2, 1876) in Rome and elected 
Pope, 262nd, in succession to Pius XI (March 2, 
1939). The Secretary of State is Cardinal Luigi 
Maglione (appointed March 11, 1939). The late 
Pius XI, in 1933, began to go outside Vatican City 
and summered, with more or Jess regularity, a 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He modern- 
ized life and habits in the State of Vatican City 
by full use of wireless, telegraph, telephones, ra- ~ 
dios; automobiles and other up-to-date conven- 
jences. ; 


1940). 
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Venezuela 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 
Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,170 square miles—Popnlation (1936) 3,491,159 % 
remarkable equally for its. engineering and its 


Venezuela is the northernmost state of South 
America and is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, on 
the east by British Guiana, the southeast by Brazil, 
and the west and southwest by Colombia, with 
maximum measurements of 928 miles from east to 
west, 790 miles from north to south. Seventy-two 
islands are included in the territory of Venezuela, 
the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 miles) which 
has been made aie of Nueva Esparta, and is 
n_ important pearl center. : : , 
ig The Orinoco’ River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,100 
miles in length and 1342 miles wide at the apex 
of the delta, it is the third largest river system 
in South America, and is navigable to Puerto 
Ayacucho (more than 1,000 miles upstream), where 


* the extensive rapids of Atures and Maipures pre- 


vent further navigation. 3 

ey eneruela is entirely within the Torrid Zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the Equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. The 
climate is tropical in Central Tlanos and in the 


_ coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 


and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 
Agriculture and stock raising are the chief indus- 
tries. It is estimated that 20% of the total popu- 
lation (or about 75% of those gainfully employed) 
is engaged in the former. Coffee is the major 
agricultural export, and is second only to petro- 
leum in total export value. Other important ex- 
ports are cacao, balata, tonka beans, hides and 
Tubber. Imports are textiles, machinery~and hard- 
ware, foodstuffs, chemicals and drugs. Venezuela 
is one of the foremost petroleum countries of the 
world. Other minerals are gold, copper, coal, salt, 
=o a asbestos and mica. Diamonds are also 
mined. ; 
Caracas, the capital, has an estimated population 
of about 300,000 (an increase of nearly 100,000 since 
the 1936 census). Other cities (1936 census) are; 
Maracaibo, 110,010; Valencia, 49,214; Barquisimeto, 
36,429; and Ciudad Bolivar, 25,134, a thriving river 
port 270 miles from the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
an outlet for half the area of Venezuela—the 
Guayana Highlands. The city has many imposing 


‘and important buildings, some of them of keen 


historical interest. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from 
Caracas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, .nd to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Buses make it in three days. A concrete road, 


incomparable mountain scenery, 25 miles long, 
connects La Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, a 
distance of about seven miles airline. The con- 
necting railway. is 23 miles long. In all, Venezuela 
has more than 6,000 miles of highways. _ y 

Venezuela is constructing (1941) a 700-mile high- 
way through the interior to Colombia. The road 
is part of the Government’s program to open up 
the interior and to increase colonization. 

Venezuela has had many revolutions and many 
revisions of its Constitution since the first was 
adopted (1819). That now in force was promul- 
gated (July 11, 1936) and provides for a President, 
elected by Congress for five years; a Senate ot 
40 members, and a House of Deputies of 85 mem- 
bers, elected for four years; 50% of both Houses 
is renewed every two years. There are 20 autono- 
mous states, a federal district and two territories. 
The Constitution also embraces a basic labor law 
that calls for a certain amount of profit sharing 
compulsory compensation insurance, recognition of 
trades unions and collective bargaining, an eight- 
hour day, and a revised banking law requiring 
banks to keep 80% of their deposits invested in 
Venezuela. Men over 21 have suffrage. 

Isaias Medina Angarita was elected President by 
Congress (April 28, 1941). 

The President must be Venezuelan by birth, at 
least 30 years of age, and may not be a cleric. 
Cabinet members must possess the same qualifi- 
cations. 

The government has shown great interest in 


_public health, and expenditures for public health 


work have been increased in the last two or three 
years. \The Ministry of Health and Social Welfare 
outlined a 3-year plan (1938-1940) of health work, 
much of which has been put in operation. More 


than 70 water supply systems, and 16 sewerage 


systems, at a total cost of over 46 million bolivares 
are planned, The fields in which the most work 
is actually being done are malaria control, tubercu- 
losis, maternal and child welfare, venereal disease 
and health education. = 

The language is Spanish and Roman Catholic is 


the State religion, but religious freedom is guaran- 


teed. All education, including college, is free. Pri- 
mary and secondary education are compulsory. 


Military service is obligatory between 21 and 45._ 


This comprises three years’ Service in the active 
army and in the reserve until 45... ~ 
The monetary unit is the bolivar; see Index, 


Latin American Exchange Rates. The bolivar has. 


a nominal value of $.28. 


Government. receipts (1940-1941) are estimated 


at_344,515,000 bolivars with expenditur P 
Venezuela has no public dene. bapeenbhe Baie 


Yugoslavia 


(KRALJEVINA YUGO-SLAVIA) 
* Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles—Population (est. 1940) 16,200,000 


The Kingdom of the Yugoslavia, populated by 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded by Ger- 
many (Austria), Hungary and Rumania on the 
north, by Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, by 
Greece in the south, and Italy (Albania), the 
Adriatic Sea and Italy on the west. 

Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo, 


(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 


established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
wars (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ulti- 
matum: brought on the World War (1914-18). 
Serbia was overrun and suffered enormously, but 


(October, 1918) her army smashed the invaders’ | 


resistance on the Salonika front and,- with an 
irresistible drive toward the north, reoccupied 
Belgrade (Nov. 3, 1918). At the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the National Assem- 
blies formed in different provinces of the Empire: 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina 
Voyvodina and the former independent state o: 
Montenegro as well voted the reunion in one com- 
mon and independent state, together with Serbia. 
This union was proclaimed and became effective 
(Dec, 1, 1918) with Peter I of Serbia as King of 
the new “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,’’ later officially named ‘The Kingdom of 
Yugoslayia.”’ King Peter I was succeeded on his 
death (1921) by his son Alexander I, who was 


assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at Marseilles, France 
by a terrorist. Crown Prince Peter (born Sept. 6, 
1923) was proclaimed King (Oct. 11, 1934) with @ 
regency of three members until he becomes of age. 
The Regency resigned (March 27, 1941) two days 
after the Cabinet of Premier Dragisha Cyetkovitch 
had joined Yugoslavia with the Axis Powers 
(Germany, Italy and Japan). King Peter ascended 
the throne (March 28) and the Cvetkovitch Cabinet 
Tener aid Patt engine new Cabinet 
i nm. Richa. usan ovitch, chi 
Air Corps, as Premier. ecrheroeed 
to ratify the Axis pact. 


Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
try under the constitution of 1931 is a parliamen- 
tary and hereditary monarchy. The Senate con- 
sists of members elected for six years, half of 
whom are re-elected every three years. The King 
may nominate as many as the number elected. 

and the country divided Inte mere eaoushed, (18309 

‘ided into nin 
and the rehire of Belgrade. eae Geresinns 
ugoslavia was occupied by the Axis 

(1941). King Peter fied and established a reuse 
government in England with Prime Minister Dusan 
Simovitch as its head. Italy, Albania and Bulgaria 


The new Cabinet refused 


The legislative power is vested in the King, the 
The coun-_ 
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took slices out of Yugoslavia and there also were - 


recreated Montenegro and Croatia. V 
Teduced to its pre-1918 proportions. eethie Sie 

All male inhabitants over the age of 21 have 
the right to vote. The last general election to 
Parliament (Dec, 11, 1938) resulted in the choice 
of 373 Deputies. Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch 
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is a Foreign Countries—Yugoslavia:. League of Nations 


formed a new cabinet (Feb. 5, 1939) comprised of 
Stoats, Slovenes, Mohammedans and Serbs. The 
Tince Paul, Chief Re- 


the active Army is for 20 years with two years 
under the colors, For 18 years the soldier remains 
subject to recall for training and the last ten years 
Tm of accord with the | is Passed in the second reserve. PIA é 
eached (Aug. 26, 1939) Agriculture is the basic industry, for Yugoslavia 
at province was created | is a country of small peasant holdings, and it is 
abor) to deal with their | closely followed by cattle raising and forestr 
ral, economic and finan- | These-furnish occupation for 85 te 
Same time free elections | tion. Nearly one- ith 
and freedom of the press | forests (19,068,63 9 
a x p acres) is dev his, 
- The monetary unit is the dinar with a nominal | is sown to cereals. 
- value of $.23 until the occupation by Germany. 
The budget (1939-1940) estimated revenue of 12,- 
_ 186.000 dinars and expenditures of 11,920,000, 
Elementary education is nominally compulsory producer of copper in Europe. ; 
and free. There are universities at Belgrade, The river navigation of the Danube and the 
Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and Subotica. All re- | Sava is important. Split and Sushak, with excel. 
ligions are recognized and enjoy equal rights. | lent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. 
Serbian-Orthodox ranks first followed by the The chief exports are wheat, corn, tobacco, hops, 
Roman Catholic. i copper, lead, iron-ore, bauxite, cement and prunes; 
Under the law of 1931 Army service is compulsory | the chief imports, cotton and woollen textiles, ma 
_ for men between the ages of 21 and 50. Service in chinery and chemicals. } 


he 
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The League of Nations . 


The League of Nations formally came into ex-|and to achieve international peace and security.” 
istence (Jan. 10, 1920) through the coming into From.42. members the League grew to 60 nations 
, force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. Its|in 1935, and at present includes 46. The roll of 


Purpose is ‘‘to promote international cooperation! member states is now as follows: 


Afghanistan —~ Cuba India Panama bs 
Union of South Africa Czechoslovakia Iran Poland 
Argentina Denmark : Iraq Portugal 
Australia Dominican Republic | Ireland Rumania (2) 
Belgium Ecuador Latvia Siam pf 
_ Bolivia Egypt Liberia Sweden 
United Kingdom of Great Britain} Estonia Lithuania Switzerland of 
and North Ireland Ethiopia Luxemburg Turkey 3 ¥ 
Bulgaria Finland (1) Mexico Uruguay 4 
_ Canada France (1) Netherlands Yugoslavia - ay 
China Greece New Zealand <n 
_ Colombia Haiti Norway - 


' _(1) Gave notice of withdrawal (April 19, 1941); (2) Gave notice of withdrawal (July 11, 1940); 
- (3) Gave notice of withdrawal (June 17, 1941). a 


Nations not members of the League through failure to join or withdrawal are: 


/ Guatemala Nicaragua U.S: Bo Re r 
i Bra Honduras Paraguay United States 
Chile 7 Hungary eru_ Venezuela > 
_ Costa Rica Italy Saudi Arabia 
- ‘Germany Japan Spain 


‘ld be noted that the L ue recognized the ; because of her aggression against Finland and 
y Dccration of Austria by Germany (March, 1938). | asked member-states to give Finland any aid in 

Germany now dominates Belgium, Bulgaria, | their power. It also adopted the Bruce Report, 
_ Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Greece, Holland, Lux- | placing League non-political work in the charge of 
_ emburg—as well as France and Rumania. Poland | a new Central Committee on Social and Economic 

‘Was divided between Germany and Russia. Estonia, | Questions with which non-member states will be 
' Latvia and Lithuania are parts of the Soviet | invited to cooperate fully. 

Danio Control of Yugoslavia is divided between The Assembly, the Parliament of the League, 
) Germany and Italy. Italy has annexed Albania. which all nations may have three delegates a: 
Germany entered the League (Sept. 10, 1926) and | one vote ordinarily meets annually in Septembe! 
(Oct. 19, 1933) gave the required two years’ notice | The Council, the Cabinet of the League, met at 
of withdrawal because the powers in the Disarma- least three times a year. The Secretariat, the 
_ ment Conference refused to grant her equality in | Civil Service of the League, has employed as m y 
arms. She officially withdrew (Oct. 19, 1935). as 700, but at present has about 100 workers o! 
Japan having given notice (1933), officially with- | whom about 70 are still in Geneva. The Assembl yo 
_ drew (March 27, 1935), but retains her mandates gave emergency power (1938) to the League Super- 
in the Pacific. Japan withtrew because the League | visory Commission, enabling it to vote a budget to 
‘adopted the report of the Lytton Commission re- | carry on reduced activities in the absence of 
affirming Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria and | regular Assembly and Council meetings. Ns 
‘condemning Japan’s aggressive action. The League has established a branch of it 
__Italy gave two years’ notice of withdrawal (Dec. | Economic and Financial Department in Princeton, 
11, 1937) because, during her war bah Pthionie. ne RR st oes the difficulties of communication 

e Leagu lied economic and financial sanctions witzerland. : A 
eeaint Ress aa after these measures were raised, The Permanent Central Opium Board and the 
- refused officially to recognize her sovereignty over | Drug Supervisory Body of the League have opened 
Ethiopia. Italy withdrew (1939). a branch office in Washington, D.C. Thus, in the 
__ The twentieth session of the Assembly, which | United States and‘in Geneva some of the non- 
was postponed until December, 1939, on account of | political work of the League continues, even under 
the outbreak of the war, expelled the Soviet Union ! war conditions. 


Japan Supplies Canaries to the United States ; ai 


A ~ Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 2, 1941 ? RE 
EC ries, formerly supplied to the United States Canaries are but one of a number of new items "] 
z ibn Germany, are now coming in increasing num- | appearing in-Japan’s export trade with the United 


, ‘ ices from Japan indicate that f war eliminated many European 
Siicnrionts ta the United States during the Sest halt eee ity aanteee Hane te ee is 
SD ritrer cotapared with feu circa: ou AS wt Msn pe ten pone ie toa ae a pommpe 
y i , we merly supplied by Italy. f AW 
wee eee Ties Heke Gee ree are Birk a bea in ona abate oe eat ee , 
5 ng voyage across the | reports that in a single month o f 
it thes a Deere iabane will be | the United States for cuttlefish bones amounted 
‘ound to overcome this obstacle. : to more than 25 tons. 
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Rulers or Heads of Covernnienia of an World. 


es news despatches; B means Bey; C, Czar; E, Emperor; EM, Emir, 
and G; wuehiver ang Chaneelior® G, Governors GD, Grand Duchess: GG, Governor- General; HC, High 
~ Commissioner; K, King; LG, Lieut. Gen.; M, Maharajah: Ps President; PM, Prime Minister; PR. 
Prince; PRE, Premier; PRO, Protector; P and S, Pope and Sovereign; Q, Queen? R, Regent; SH, Shah: 
SU, Sultan; Ni. Viceroy. 


Ruler B’ n{Acs. Executive Head 


i .|Mohammed Zahir, Shah, K....... 
Oh ene Victor Emmanuel III, K......... 
. |Abd-el-Aziz es Saud ibn Saud, K. .|15 
..|Ramon 8. Castillo, Temp. P...... 18 : 
.|Lord Gowrie ios Ruthven, G.-G....|1872 1939 
.|Leopold III, K. (in exile)........- 1901/1934 


..|Jig-me Wang-chuk, M 
-|Gen. Enrique penarends, (iP 


S ' oral ale 
.|Dr. Rafael Calderon Guardia, P... 40 
.|Col. Fulgencio Batista, P.;term4yrs.|....|1 


anes Dr. Edward Benes (in exile).... 
.......|Karl Burckhardt, H. C sie 
eRe ORTIGAS oR Fiose.5 tie 5 3 ial sce ed 


.|M. de J. Troncoso de la Concha, P. aan j | 
oe reareeereeceeceeeeees Hussein Sirry Pasha, Prée.........|.... 1940 
ses STs ea tall. aa ae etobaiete sae § Johan Wilhelm Rangell, Pre...... 1894|1941 
..-|/ Henri Phillipe Pethin Bis sc ick aise «x. «| LOBO) so. sched. aterskeaptatae cna late she Spates asien 
.»|Adolf Hitler, F. se C., for life. . eps LOBE sctsec) 2's, dei Ribass Saran es Sarees RA aie coins 


Ee LedOOt, Pas... siajadio see oars 
Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andino, P. 
Admirai Nicholas von Horthy, Re... 
colin Ein | hole. aah ; Ce) Sas ee 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, V.... jit eS 4 et i 
Mohammed Shah Pahlevi, Sh,.... 1878|1941/Ali Furanghi, P. M 


RO RP oe ee 1935 Feed p ata een Be aie 

teakkale won 1882/1932] Douglas Hyde, P........ 2.000 ee |e nee 

SIN lettre aie iaere . ..-|1922|James Miller 

..|Victor Emmanuel III, K......... 1869]1900| Benito Mussolini, P. 

i ines y IBY, Vi Pctccia ale Mose = where 9 p 

jmawin J, Barclay, Ps. se’. ds. <sijes 2 hi) Syaayateiete a AP tala Aah aele ce Fe Ree wont 
..|Franez Joseph If, Pr... 22.22.1222 1 P|). ateheabavtesrs Ghd Spaced & abet) anata ara were | Remeae ay 

‘|Charlotte, G. D.,’ (in exile).. -|1896/1919| Dr. Joseph Hoof, G. G...........4.... sco 

‘|Henry Pu, E., Kang-Teh......... 1906/1934|Gen. Chang Chine tuk PE. aise ates aot 

‘|Manuel Avila Camacho, P., term & 

s : SVMBIS: his wow a iim wee eh, Mi aeons gas WQMOL Rg Scguete a facet OR MANIC Crater Raa pA Stake h 
Monaco...... DS TB, Price a wo eis na er wrle staid LSZO]LO RD «dss id sin w oratirere's Wiss peel ees lo oln hy falltete ee Pee 

M Rarer: .....|8ee Bohemia and Moravia 

.../Sidi Mohammed, Sul... .......... ite eu wi apt. patanartl as: sae ge oe gs ae sein oe tee 

4 ‘|Tribhubana Sir Bikram, Sh....... aharaja Joodha ‘Shuuinishere bo eree 1875 — 

ether! rlan Wilhelmina, Q., (in exile)......... 1880|1890/P. 8. Gerbrandy, P 4 : 

Newfou’ dland. Vice-Admiral Humphrey T. Wal- a 

6 


wyn, G 
New Zealand... % . N. ihe “A ages 
Niear: RN 935 


ran) 
REM k jsharatsi 32's Manuel Prado, P., 6-year term... . 


1891}1939 Alfredo Sol, Pre. 1887 
.j Manual, Quezon, P. ..- w.6 es ees TB7S TOSS) hawk eyes ne sy. ty : 
Wladislaw Raczkiewtez, P. (in exile) |, 1939| Wiadisiaw Sikorsky, Pre’ re daa 
aS Mkar ae Carmona, P........ 1869 re al Antonio Salazar, P. bie é 
ne ERS rar Ges kid vut''pthh: ofeite vel aks 2 on Antonescu, Pre, . 
‘|Gen, Maximiliano H. Martinez, P., 
re-elected 1939 for 5 years......|.... LOSU inet Wiaeghaieh co's! s Hainele’ GPRS ailaighet b= ail ei: Set eae 


: (se 
* Thailand). 
tir Biles ses MORES ALISO) pee Pe Ws. 5.60 eelepio a eolbe.to LOSON. (chy declayeretetele als cece 5) 


.| Lieut. Gen, H. J. Huddleston, G. G.}1880/1940 


-|Sir Patrick Duncan, G. G.........].... 1937|Jan Christian Sm P. 
..|Francisco Franco, Pre............ 
MADAELV | Kha ety coil h hela 


.|Sheik Tajéddine Hassani, P..... «-|..../1941]/ Khaled Bey Assem, Pre..........|.. 


m, Pre 
ena Ananda Mahidol, K.............{1925|19: 
pene vordan, May BGO taaGs ecs pre nig ecmeue 1883 1931 Rear a gover, aa mes 
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RULERS OF THE WORLD (Continued) ‘ 
23 Country Ruler |B’ njAcs. 


Executive Head 


| 


1882}1933 
---- [1938 


1876/1939 
189711941 


...-- 1187911911 


Country Clocks Advanced 
my Cuba ...............l hour June 1-Sept. 7, 1941 
SeeEEyDt ......... a taht lhour Apr. 15-Sept. 5, 1941 
Estonia (Same time as Moscow) Indefinitely 


'*France (Unoccupied) 2 hours May 5, 1941 
Germany lhour Indefinitely 
(Occupied France, Netherlands, Belgium and 
Denmark are on same time as Germany.) 
*Great Britain 2hours May 3-Aug. 9, 1941 


A ae eee lhour April 7, 1941 
Hungary --.-.--l hour April 7, 1941 
Iceland -.-L hour March 1, 1941 


n, lhour Indefinitely 
Latvia (Same time as Moscow) Indefinitely 


As a means of conversing power many countries 
Europe have decided to continue daylight saving 


» throughout the winter months during the war. In 


A night clash between Japanese and Chinese 
‘soldiers at Marco Polo bridge, just outside of 
Peiping (July 7, 1937), started an undeclared war 
in China that later developed into a Japanese cam- 
Paign to set up a new economic order in Eastern 
Asia. 

After four years of fighting the Japanese had 
control of approximately 9,000,000 square miles of 
China with a population of 200,000,000, China’s 
greatest ports and commercial cities. The Chinese 
army was estimated at 5,000,000, with 10,000,000 
additional troops in training and 800,000 Chinese 
guerrillas operating against the Japanese. The 
Japanese forces’ were approximated at 1,000,000, 
»holding a line 2,800 miles from north to south. 
Including Manchukuo, the fighting line of the 
‘Japanese was estimated at 8,000 miles. When the 
_ Japanese troops advance too far from their bases 
they run the risk of destruction of their lines of 
communications from the rear. Chinese guerrillas 
also operate close to some of the large cities held 
_ by the Japanese. 
_. The Japanese casualty toll for four years of 
fighting is estimated by China at 1,994,260 killed 
or wounded and 24,082 prisoners. The Chinese war 
“minister, Gen. Ho Ying-chin, said that Japan had 
Jost 336,000 men in the fighting during the twelve 
months ending May 31, 1941. Gen. Ho said that 
the Japanese had lost 12,322 tanks and armored 
cars, 1,838 field guns, 7,888 machine guns, 2,054 
planes and 2,650 air force personnel killed. He 
Said there had been 6,272 separate clashes in the 
last year and that the only Chinese reverse was the 
loss of Foochow. On the other hand he reported 
China had regained the southern part of Kwangsi, 
the southernmost province. 
The Tokio war office put the Japanese loss in 
ves at 109,250; China’s losses at 2,015,000 lives 
d 1,800,000 wounded. The Japanese Finance 
inistry puts its cost at 22,335,000,000 yen (nominal 
alue slightly less than 25 cents.) Japanese mili- 
tary authorities say that China has lost 1,977 
jlanes, 1,475 tanks and armored cars and other 
ehicles and 480,000 other arms. 
More than 50,000,000 Chinese have fled to new 
‘homes in the interior of the country. These Chi- 
nese have carried with them whole industrial cities 
th their machinery and have started new manu- 
facturing areas. ;In China’s coastal areas Japan 
as crippled or starved and driven out much of 
‘the third power trade and enterprise. 
ied cities in China are partly 
ined as a result of bombings and shellings pre- 
ing the capture and as a, result of the Chinese 
‘scorched earth’’ policy of leaving nothing of value 
hind for the invader. - 
The Japanese forces captured (1937) Peiping, 
entsin, North China, Inner Mongolia, Shanghai, 
anking, the Lunghai railway region and the port 
Amoy on the South China seacoast. Japanese 
rées captured (1938) Kiukiang, Yangtze river 
rt, Hankow, China’s capital after the fall of 


Daylight Saving Time in Foreign Countries 


Sino-Japanese War 


-mier, was proclaimed (March 30, 1940) at Nan- 


Country Clocks Advanced 

Lithuania (Same time as Moscow) Indefinitely 

MESTCD as anid sac our Indefinitely 

New Zealand.....30 minutes Sept. 28, 1941 
terminates April 26, 1942 

Norway .............l hour Indefinitely 

POreueal ey ics nae n l hour April 5, 1941 

Shanghai and 

Central China..... lhour March 16, 1941 
Slovakia .....,......lhour April 8, 1941 
Uruguay .-30 minutes August 1 


*Clocks have been advanced 


1 hour si 
Fall of 1940. ue a 


Canadia, Quebec and Ontario continued daylight 
Saving time throughout the winter pursuant to an 
order of the Power Controller. 


Nanking, and the great iron ore region of Central 
China. Canton, the rich port in South China, fell 
(Oct. 21, 1938) and then Japan began to consoli- 
date its gains. Nanchang, in Central China, was 
captured by the Japanese (March 29, 1939). 

A Japanese naval landing party seized Swatow 
(June 21, 1939) and then blockaded Ningpo, Wen- 
chow and Foochow. The Japanese controlled (Aug. 
1939) all the important commercial ports of China 
in its campaign to cut off the supply of munitions 
from outside. i 

Before the fall of Hankow, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek moved his capital to Chungking, in 
Szechwan province, 1,000 miles in the interior. 
Chungking was bombed repeatedly (1940) by Japa- 
nese air forces. 

The border of Manchukuo was the scene (1939) 
of frequent clashes between the land and air forces. — 
of Japan and Russia. There was fighting (July 
and August) at Changkufeng Hill near the borders 
of Manchukuo, Korea and Siberia that amounted — 
to miniature war, with each side claiming over- 
whelming victories. Earlier (May, 1939) there had 
been clashes in the Lake Bor region in north- 
western Manchukuo on the disputed border of 
Outer Mongolia. These frequent clashes immobil- 
ized large bodies of Japanese troops in watching 
the Russians. Russia and Japan signed an armis- 
tice (Sept. 16, 1939). (a 

Japan was in frequent conflict with foreign | 
powers (1938-1939), although there were no such 
incidents as the sinking of the American gunboat 
Panay (1937) and the wounding of the British 
Ambassador to China (1937). Japanese air bomb-~- 
ings led to many protests by the American and 
British Governments over the damage done to their 
nationals, missions and other properties. Japan — 
applied restrictive measures to the trade of third 
powers in all occupied territory and ports and 
(May, 1939) warned that foreign craft suspected 
of transporting war materials to China would be 
halted and searched. The Yangtze river was 
shes to foreign commerce from Hankow to its 
mouth. z : 

Many of the foreign protests to Tokio were based 
on the charges that Japan had infringed on the 
nine-power treaty and the open-door to trade in 
China, The nine-power treaty (signed Feb. 6, 
1922) established the principle of equal opportu- 
nity for trade and industry to all nations in China. 

The United States served notice on Japan (July 
26, 1939) that it would abrogate its treaty of com=- 
merece and navigation, -Under the treaty’s terms 
six months were necessary to elapse before the 
abrogation took effect. The six months’ period ex- 

(Jan.-26, 1940) and thereafter trade relations 
between the United States and Japan were on a 
day-to-day basis. . 

An ‘‘All-China’’ Japanese-sponsored regime, 

headed’ by Wang-Ching-wei, former Chinese Pre- 
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king, China, dedicated to end the war and to 
establish a new economic relationship, 


_ Foreign Countries—Population end mee 


Spee and Area of Foreign States and Countries _ 


Source: Latest official sources and news dispatches (a 


Government or 
Ruling Power 


ae Empire. . 


Country ~ Continent 


or State 


_ Aden and Prot.. 
Aegean Island: 

_ Afghanistan 
_ Albani: 


Portuga 
t.|Germany,’...2- <1 
..|French Protect. -. 
.|British Empire.... 
Kingdom. . 
...| Republic . 
f Soviet Republic. . 
British Empire . 
British Empire. 


. ands 
_ Balearic Isles. . 
i ae ‘and Lombok . 


British Empire. . 

Germany.at. 5... 
British Provedi,.. 

4 Kingdenss i. <<... 
British Empire. ... 
.| British Empire. ... 
British Protect. ... 
British Empire. ... 
vate earateS 


British Empire. 
British Empire. ... 
. .| Netherlands. ..... 
ts Ri Ae mat sissetedt 
J es eh 
.|British Einpire, . 
Empire 


British Empire. ... 
French Protect. ... 
.|French Mand’te. . 
British Mand'te. . . 
" pte Empire.... 


ortug: 
¢ British. Empire... 
Netherlands... ... 
British oe athe 
.|France. . ; 


ina a ( M 
China all) .. 
oS (Kor 

lombia 


Gree 
Ar Vugossiavin-| siete 
‘Republic... ..5.. 
.|Netherlands...... 
é Prifise Empire. ... 
ae Republic. Bako OTe 
..|France.. a 
))/Yugo-Slavia...!): 
.| Bree City........ 
Europe.......|/Kingdom......... 
.|West Indies., .| Republic... 
So. America, .. | Republic. . 
ica Naat Kingdom... 


ark 
Deminioan Republic. . 
Ecuador. 
LSS 
< ire ¢ (gee Ireland) 
: xan and (in.Monmouth- 


ee ry 


Europe.......{British Empire.... 


| Area, 
Square 
les 


112,000 
0 


S. 


Popula- 


Capital or Chief © 
tion City 


Aden 
Rhodes 
Kabul 
Tirana 

}| Edmonton 


aku 
Ponta Delgada 
Karlsruhe 


Bridgetown 
Baroda 
Meseru 
Munich 
Serowe 
3| Brussels 
Caicutta 
:661|Hamilton 
Punakha 
Patna 
Batavia 
Rabaul 
Prague (Praha) 
a Paz 


- Bombay 
18,190,000) Bombay 

2 23|Sandakan 
Banjermasin 


Sarajevo 
Rio de Janeiro 


Pnom-penh 

Yaounda 

7| Buea, 

Ottawa 

Santa Cruz 

Cape Town 

Porto Grande 

2) Georgetown 

Macassar 

Colombo 

6|Fort Lamy 

5|St. Heliers 

Santiago 

changing (am 
a emp. 

ipeelnee licetion 


§|Saigon 

2|\Bogota 

Kinshasa 

Brazzaville 
Ajaccio 

San Jose 

Candia 

at (Agram) 


Willemstad 
Nicosia 


| 


rat 


Ce Tse 


a «SF 


Porto Noro 
Ragusa 
eam ‘ 
Cope! 
Treille 
ito 


3,200,000|Q: 
15,920,703 Cairo 


37,354,917) London 
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Country Continent 


Government or 
or State 


.|British Empire. 
British Empire. 
Republic...... 


ance 
ench Equat. Africa... 
mench India... so. e056 < Asi 
A. «4 =|Afritas...< Fr: 
Friendly 1s acueee a ty Tionga) 


+ Daten to 2. 
British Empire. 

Portugal. ... .. «<0. 
-|British Empire. ... 
mepublic .... 2... 


Republic. . 


ot a ee Europe....... 
Holland (see —— s) 
Hond - |Republie 


fia :|British Empire... 
British Empire. ... 


ed 
: |British Empire. ... 
British Empire. ... 


7 \ 
Japan (Proper) ........|Asia........[Bmpire.......... 
Japanese Empire. . 
Java and Madura.. 


D 
etherlands 5 
oles Empire. . Ne 


alay States, Fed..... 
oY States, Unfed.../Asia.......... 
a» c lets 


we ewee 


le Co: . | Africa j 
ee No. ‘America .: 


Ruling Power t 
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wf an x. ae 5 . ; . 
tah < Foreign Countries—Population and Area 


Popula- 
tion 


600,573 
1,134,000 
10, ‘000: 000 
25,744 


3,908 
210,518 
3,863,753 
5,212,426 
39,302,511 
3,418 ,066 
300.359 
22,583,000 
14,945,190 


408,516 
199,520 
3.110.600 
79,375,281 


196 
260,034 


1,469;909 


118, 
352,837,778 
289,491,241 

63,346,537 
23,853, 1429 
153055,115 


_ 45, ,330, a4i 
3, 981, 459 


SE 41,718,364 


47.193.602 
2,169,313 
1,918,831 


268,66 
36,949,972 
700,139 


152,000 


19,478,791 
744,503 
520 


Berlin 
= 20, 399|Gi 


7|Georgetown 
0 | Bissau 


0|Mecca 


‘1,105,504 |Tegucigalpa 
Belize — 


58,75 
1,050,256) Victoria 
14,471,543 |/Budapest — 
14,436,148|Hyderabad | 
8,888 | Reykjavik 


Bingerville 
an Lert ston 
0|Tokio 
6,101/Tokio 
Batavia 
3,500 |Johore Bahru 


ber Gxt 
000 | Kuwait 
Swenciame 
6|Dairen 


Piabang 

2'Riga 

592,812/Beirut 
130|Antigua 


Tripoli, Benghazi 
12,000|\Vaduz 


Lubeck 

Luxemburg j 
Macao 

Tananarivo 

Fun 


8 | Valletta 
Hsinking 
Ww 


innipeg 
Fort de France 
St. Louis 
419,059)|Port Louis 
Schwerin 
Memel 


Mexico City 
Brazzaville 
St. Pierre 


Capital or Chief 
City : 


Asmara 
Tallinn (Reval) | 
Addis Ababa 
Thornshawn 


Stanley 

Suva 

Belsinki 

Taihoku 

Paris, Vichy, (War) 
Brazzaville 
Pondicherry 

Hanoi 

Dakar 


Libreville 


Pointe-a-Pitre 
Guatemala — 


Paramaribo 
Cayenne 
Konakry 
Santa Isabel 
Hamb 
Port-au-Prince 


Darmstadt 
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Monrovia 
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Continent Government or 


Country Ruling Power 


or State 


5 biolaavia.. 
_ Molucca Tsi 
Monaco. 
- Mongoli: 
Moravia 
Morocco ( 


h ae 
Morocco (Spanish) 


Morocco (Intern. Zone) 


ozambique 


Queensland. . 
Rajputana . 


- Rhodesia, Northern 


- Rhodesia, Southern... . 


Scarpa Arch 
Rumania, 


St. Pierre Islands. 
- ‘Bakhalin Island (So. 


. r) 

eee Islands 
hetland Isles. . 

Siam (see Thailand) 


NOUV cee gic winay tin's conte as 


. » Blerra Leone 
kim (India) 
Slovaria 
‘Slovenia sr 
Soclety Isles, ete. 


Solomon Islands, gag 


= Somaliland, British. . 
{ French. 


tal 
Sou dan, ane: -Egyptian. 
Routh, li 
ou 


Spain 
Spitzbergen . 
Straits Settle 


‘|British Empire. ... 
British Empire. ... 
:|British Empire. . 


.| Kingdom. 


Netherlands. - 


‘British Empire. ..- 
.|France 
‘ British Empire. 


France. .. . = 
British Empire. ... 
. {British Empire. ... 
. .|British Empire. ... 
. |British Empire. ... 


.|British Empire. .. . 
British Empire. ... 


British Mandate. . 


British Empire 


.|British Empire, 


 615,000|Tiraspo! 


427,211|Ternate 
23,973) Monaco 
850.000|Urga 
2,332,522|Brno 
7, 093,720|Rabat 
795,202|Tetuan é 
60,000|Tangier 
4,995, 750 Lourenco-Marques 
6.557, "302 Bangalore Yl 
2,018,000|Pietermaritzburg 
3.000,0060|Kidayah =i 
é fob 000) Kathmandu 
$/569| Amsterdam 
o b00" 000| Batavia 
408,219| Fredericton 
53.245| Noumea 
294,800/St. John’s 
666,000|Salamaua 
54.531| Vila 
az ety 348|Sydney 


1. 1279. '745| Belfast 
6,973) Darwin 
9. 723|Regina 
2,937,000/Oslo 
"512. 846) Halifax 
1,679,977) Berera 
582,400| Oldenburg 
500, *000|Museat 
3,690,000] Toronto 
790,800| Bloemfontein 
21.600|Kirkwall 
1,529,559) Jerusalem 
"467.459|Panama 
337 ,000|)Port Moresby 
1,000,000 Asuncion 


6,672,881) Lima 
34, 775.698| Warsaw 
7.460, 195|Lisbon 
92,000;Charlottetown 
59/000|Santa Cruz 
41,762 ,040|Berlin 
24) 018, 639| Lahore 
3. 140; 000/ Quebec 
1,015,927] Brisbane 
i, 225, 712| Jaipur 
208.858/St. {Plorré 
1,376.325|Lusaka 
1.385, 560|Salisburg 


14,098, 3850 Bucharest 
182,182,609|St. Petersburg 
863,736 )Saarbrucken 
4/474|Jamestown 
3,396/St. Pierre 
331,949 
1 1704;497 oan Salvador 
61,429) Apia 
14,545 San Marino 


> er Vege st e+ 


ane mts oe 


Mn 


nad 


= 


NY 


Sel APO TA, D 


tees 


er 


54, 162 puskebure 
4 842" 980) Edinburg 


, 


20,500) Lerwick 


4,000,078| Palermo 
1,768,480| Freetown 
109,808| Ili 
2, 450, 1096 Bratislava 
Zagrel 
39'970|Papeete 


94,155 
344, 700| Berbera 
44,240) Jibuti 
1,300,000 Mogadisho 
6,342,477|Khartoum 
"597,045| Adelaide 
314/194] Windhoek 
26, hit '000/Madrid 
700| Longyearbyen 
1,372) 568/Singapore 
3.365.073] Bamako é 
2,945,261| Reichenberg 
7, 677, 826) Batavia 
156,715|Mbapane 
6, 341) 303|Stockholm 
4, 218, *000\ Berne 


Se i re a 


To 


aa coe Se we) Eid 


i dS 


POPULATION, AREA OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


Area 
Country Continent Government or Square Popula- 
. or State Ruling Power Miles tow possess ere 
French Mandate.. 57,900 3,630,000| Beirut 
‘hBritish Mtandate..|  agolgeo|  srasr700|sealinabed 
; ish N ra ; »270,484/ Dar-e 
Internationalized. . 22. 60,0 Tangier or 
26,215 241,576) Hobart 
221,898] 15,976,000| Bangkok 
4,541 1,760,595 Weimar 
i 463,200 3,000,000| Lhasa 
ik PRMERCG NY ASlspietatt <6 rtugal.... 7,330 463,796) Dilly 
Rein ainin « BNNs, 5 West Indies ...|British Empire... . 114 25,358|Port of Spain 
writen bet A) de Atiear si 2 ench Mandate... 21,893 780,497 | Lome 
[British Mandate.. 13,041 91,473| Lome 
a )British Protect. ... 256 33,785) Nukualota 
.-|French Protect... 40,530 8,970,464) Hanoi 
\. jPalestine......... 37,470 00,000; Amman 
Africa .. ..|British Empire. ... 110,450 3,535,100) Pretoria 
West Indies... |British Empire. ... 86. 73,455|Port au Spain 
- Afrioa ...0...2% FARCE: 0559s bee 48,313 2,608,313/Tunis 
Europe-Asia. ..|/Republic......... 294,416) 17,869,901| Ankara 
. | Europe-Asia. ../Sultanate........ 710,224) 21,273,900) Constantinople 
a8. oh eck,. 28 OF 8 eee | 171,384 1,268,900) Ashkhabad 
Turks & British Empire... 166 5,300/Grand Turk. 
UsSS.R -|Soviet Republic. .. 8,819,791) 192,695,710) Moscow 
AMSA is. ste 93,381 3,790,689 |Entebbe 
bie dint + ele. [RUNFODO sind). CTU. SIS. RB. wales a oe 3 31,901,400) Kiev 
SO St ay 10,160,000) Pretoria 
.eoee--|urope......./Kingdom........% Sends basen 
oveeccesteeee. (50. America. ..|/Republic......... | Montevideo 
A er eg? See cs Sn ee |Tashkent 
Vatican City -|Papal State....... Vatican City 
EET -|Republic......... Car: 
osecedvee..| Australia... British Empire. ... 
BO ee mn cso « | NUTODE.: » > 8% British Empire. ..- 


. .|Kingdom... 
..-|/Kingdom. . 


Germany, Japan and Italy signed in Berlin 
(Sept. 27, 1940) a ten-year military and economic 
eaty—the Treaty of Berlin—by which they pooled 
eir totalitarian armaments and pledged to help 
another against the United States if one of 
them becomes involved with America. The official 
lish translation of the treaty follows: 
e governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
considering it as a condition precedent of any 
lasting peace that all nations of the world be given 
its own proper place, have decided to stand 
and cooperate with one another in regard to 
eir efforts in Greater East Asia and regions of 
rope respectively wherein it is their prime pur- 
e to establish and maintain a new order of 
gs calculated to promote the mutual prosperity 
welfare of the peoples concerned. 
‘Furthermore, it is the desire of the three govern- 
nts to extend cooperation to such nations in 
Beer spheres of. the world as may be inclined to 
put fourth endeavors along lines similar to their 
in order that their ultimate aspirations for 
id peace may thus be realized. 
cordingly, the governments of Germany, Italy 
Japan have agreed as follows: 
Article One—Japan recognizes and respects the 
peecaulp of Germany and Italy in establishment 
a new order in Europe. 
rticle Two—Germany and Italy recognize and 
ect the leadership of Japan in the establish- 
ment of a new order in Greater East Asia. 

Article Three—Germany, Italy and Japan agree 
to cooperate in their efforts on aforesaid lines. 
They further undertake to assist one another with 
all political, economic and military means when 
one of the three contracting powers is attacked by 
cb wer at present not involved in the European 


British Empire. ... 
.|British Empire, ... 


The Berlin-Rome-Tokio Axis 


Zanzibar 


Article Four—With the view to implementing the 
present pact, joint technical commissions, mem- 
bers which are to be appointed by the respective 
governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, will 
meet without delay. 

Article Five—Germany, Italy and Japan affirm 
that the aforesaid terms do not in any way affect 
the political status which exists at present as be- 
tween each of the three contracting parties and 
Soviet Russia. 

Article Six—The present pact shall come into 
effect immediately upon'signature and shall remain 
in force ten years from the date of its coming into 
force. At the proper time before expiration of said 
term the high contracting parties shall at the re- 
quest of any of them enter into negotiations for its 
renewal. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly author- 
ized: by their respective governments, have signed 
this pact and have affixed hereto their signatures. 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the 27tn day of 
September, 1940, in the eighteenth year of the 
Fascist era, corresponding to the 27th day of the 
ninth month of the fifteenth year of Showa [the 
reign of Emperor Hirohito]. ; 
. Hungary joined the Axis (Nov. 20, 1940), Rumania 
(Noy. 23) and Slovakia (Nov. 24). Bulgaria signed 
as a member (March 1, 1941). Yugoslavia attached 
its signature (March 25) with the provision that 


Axis troops should not march through the country 
and that its sovereignty and territorial’ integrity 
should Be respected. The regime that signed the 
pact with the Axis was overthrown two days later 
and the new Cabinet did not ratify the agreement. 
The subjugation of Yugoslavia by the Axis powers 
followed. Croatia, carved from a part of van- 


quished Yugoslavia, joined the Axis (June 15, 
1941) in a ceremony in Venice. 


war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 


tisticians of the Census Bureau picture the 
rage of 32,000,000 fathers in the United States 


fol lows: ’ : 


e: 44, 

The odds are 9 to 1.that he is a married man 
ing with his wife and has one to two children 
‘ing at home. The rest of the fathers are mostly. 

A ers and a very small sprinkling of divorced 


es. ; 
e chances are 3 to 2 that he will live in a city 


of 2600 or mor 


e. f 7 
_ The odds are 8 to 1 that he has a job in private 


No 


Ther Average Father of 32,000,000 in the U. S. 


or non-emergency work. 
he works in an industrial establishment his 
yearly wage is about $1,100 or $1,200 a year. 
It is 9 to 1 he is white and 3 to 2 he is a native 
American whose parents were born here. 
He spends about $1,200 a. year for family pur- 
chases in retail stores; he worties over a $480 


') annual tax bill. G 


About 2,250,000 fathers each year have the thrill 


| of a childbirth in the home, about 25,000 of which 


involve twins, 274 triplets and 2. quadruplets. 
One father in the United States has 27 children. 


MAGE! aes 1 RTE a a ae 


ican Trad 


Foreign Countries—Population of Cities; Latin-Ameri i 


Population of Important Foreign. Cities 
Seater Latest census ae and latest official estimates os u 
Country Pop. City |; Country Pop. City _Country nN Pops 


| 659,665||Odessa...... Russia....| 604,223, 
ee: “| 3ae eet \lGincepar 1,126,000) |Oporto..... . Portugal. .| 232.2 
“lIndia.....| 313,789)|Gorky...... 644/116||Osaka, Gr’tr.|Japan.... .|3,394,2 
ipl 2°0,602 Qslo....:..- Norway. { 253.1 
Ais} 252,320||Graz....... 210,17 alermo,.... BAY oie/or ale 
ye re eds 241,970) |The Hague. 495,185||Para........ Brazil. .. 279,491 | 


‘India... 264,840||Hakodate... 226,500) |Paris . ‘|France....|2,829,746 5 


Bs oct 220,364 ||Paris, G’t’r..|France... .|4,933,855 
1,682,220) Peiping.. China. ....|1,556,364 
506,930 Pernambuco: Brazil.....| 472,764 
777,993, |Perth .|Australia..| 224,800 
Greece....| 652,385||Hanover. 472,527) |Piraeus . Greece 8,299 ? 


.-|N. Zealand| 221,500)|Harbin. 330,436) | Plymouth 


.| 386,000\|Havana. 568,913'|Poona...... India..... 233,885 5 
i hep sean 499/410] Helsinki. 293,237||Porto Alegre|Brazil.....| 321,628 
Eee | 340,100)|Portsmouth. 
ak 1,028,619||Poznan.... .|Pol 


: , 24,873) |Prague. . 
aegis Thailand ..}. 931,170) |Hsinking. Rangoon. 
Seer Spain..... 1,399,000||Hull........ 
Batavia. ....|Java...... 437,000) |Hyderabad. . 
.|Ureland....| -438,112||Istanbul... 
Yugo-Slav.| 405,000 Johan'sburg .|t 
Kaiyuan 


46, Rio “janeire, ~ 
257,671||Rome. . i 
317,520 | Rosario. : 
| Rostov. .... 
||Rotterdam.. 
258,700) |Salford. 
833,432) |Saloniki. 
ayuig Pare .| 272,311) |Santiago . 
Keele j i .| 846,293) |Sao Paulo 
. |1,006,100)|Saratov 
8,433 |Sendai 
62,300, Seoul . 
1,177,200) |Sevilla. . 
29,747 | |Shangha: 
250,000 |Sheffield. . 
268,000 |Shizuoka. 


Australia..| 326,000 
.|England...| 415,100! 
.|Cz’choslov| 264,925 
.|Germany ,.| 201,306) |Leed 
r.|Belgium...| 912,774 
..|Rumania..} 640,511 


..|Hungary.. |1,585,678 
ees 2,364,263 
1 Lisbon. . up 
Liverpool Stockholm. . 
| Stacey : 
Stuttgart... 
Sverdlovsk .. 
Sydney 
Tabriz... <6. 
Taihoku 
Tashkent 
Mehran. &.... 
Manchester. Tientsin il aks 
Mannheim .. 5F) Renu,» Georgia, R.|_ 519,175 | 
Tokio, G’t’r.|Japan. ....|7;094,600 
Argentina, Toronto. .... Canada... 1,20' 
Poland... . Toulouse. ...|/France....| 213,22 
England. .. Peleg (2) 1 nee Italy,.....| 261,368 
Kwantung. Tsingtao....|China.....| 514,76' 
.|Free State.| 415,000 Nroniseiaen® Uruguay.. 682\664! Tunis. ..... .|Tunisia....] 219,57 
BS (Lats teen 447 ,442)|Montreal....|Canada...| 818,577)|Turin..... yc USE eee 698,09 
sk|Russia....| 500,662)|/Moscow.....|Russia.... |4,137,018||/Valencia.. . . ae H.....| 352,802) 
..| 537,000)|Mukden....)Manch’k’o| 772,017||Valparaiso. .!Chile. .... 263,228 
.|Germany..} 625,174||Munich,....)|Germany..| 828,325||Vancouver..|Canada...| 308, j 
Treland..,.| 482,300)|Nagasaki....|Japan.....| 230,800)/Venice...... Etaly..°... 285,83: 
Germany 431,256||Nagoya..... Japan... .. /1,249,100/|/Vienna...... germany 1,918,462 
(Germany..| 539,905||Nagpur.....|India..... 215,165||Wanhsein...|China.... . 83’ 
Edinburgh. | Scotland..}| 468,500)/Nanking..../China..... |1,019,148||Warsaw. ....|Poland... .|1,265,7! 
Essen.......|Germany..| 659,871||Naples.,....|Italy......| 925,325|]!Wenchow...|China...:.] ‘6 276 
me. i LOalVyy | (354,975 Neweastie, . .|England..,| 290,400||West Ham. .|/England...| 259,500 
.|China. ,...| 322,725||Nice.. .|France....| 241,916)|/Winnipeg...|Canada...| 280,20 
Germany..| 546,649||/Ningp O. -|China,....| 218,774|/Wuppertal. .|Germany.. 2 Oe 
apan,....| 322,000||Nottingham, | England. .. 278,800||Yawata..... sepa negere 43, 
Manch’k’o | 295,036/|Novosibirsk .|Russia....| 278,000||/Yokohama..|Japan.....| 866, 300 
.|Germany..| 313, ‘003 Nurnberg.../Germany..| 430,851!|Zurich...... Seltzer d,' 330, "000 
United States Trade with Latin-American Countries ‘| 
Source: Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations; in American dollars 
\ Millions of dol. Millions of aoe 
Boekel es 1938] 1939) 1940|| Commodity 1938) 1939] 1940 
Total Exports............0.-0) 489.7|562.5|718.5||Bituminous coal............. | 37 
tron and steel mill products. ;)) |: -1} 61.6/115.3||Airecraft, including parts......... 12.0} 10.3] 7.5 
PAEODIONIERS, Fi aos oe ae cecaletele’s 67:6). 60.6)" 74.5) All other, bad. aot. Sewanee 94.1)112.5)148.4 
Industrial machinery............ 53.1) 56.3) 74.3 Total Imports............... 447.4|495.8/593.0 
» Chemical products............... 28:7) 39.2)" GHZ Comes § 6. sicieet eas cox cas Go . |133.8]136.2)124.3 
-- Textile manufactures............ 81.2) 41 8 aSi2i Cane sugansye deen... (2 ee oes 79.7| 75.0) 69.7 
Electrical mach. and apparatus...| 31.4) 34.1) 40.6||Copper.................. Asay i h 
_ Rice, flour, other veg. prod....... 84.7| 34.5| 37.2||Crude petrol., semifin. oils........ 
Crude petrol., refined oils........ 28:3) | 28.5)" 25:7 Raw wool. tute kin guseslwekle i 
_ Paper and paper materials....... 7.7| 10.8) 22.7||Hides and eal SRL AS) ORE Praits eee 
Meats, fats, milk, edib. gis ha D4 TENLT.S). TRBHOocon .8o eee lee eel Coney eaters 
Agricultural implements. ...| 21.9) 16.2) 14.4 Soda Nitratesaer ask siene Wale ote 
_ Lumber and wood products. Lraha sia 12.8) 13.5) 13.5 Other: se kiebincas crea 
_ Rubber and manufactures........ 8.4] 10.7) 12.3 


e ‘ J + fee. —— #, 
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Aviation—International Records ; 


AVIATION 


International Aeronautical Records 


“, 
_,,Source: The National Aeronautic Association, duPont Circle, Washington, D. C 
the United States of the Federal Aeronautique Internationale, world sport ‘governin 


__ Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer course (1.864 miles)—755.138 km, p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.)— 
“Wendel, Germany, April 26, 1939. . 3 m. Dobra 
Distance airline—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Kellett, Flight Lt. R. T. 
Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Caine (one plane): Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. B. K. Burnett © 
and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. ‘oh. 
Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, November 11, 1935. 
All other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided tate 
Classes, free balloons, airships, airplanes, Seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. In the. 
following tables categories are used and are defined as: jolie 


$ . Light airplanes Light seaplanes 
Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displacement 
LO RUS is ene ae eer -..-397-549 cubic inches 397-549 cubic inches . 7 
DEC PERUIY «Sob x one fase are seieb « 244-397 cubic inches Less than 397 cubic inches — 
BERERORY fo ou 2 vos. canoe ten 2 122-244 cubic inches , None “i 
}eath PELE REO Sil. «dees <aths sae <TotD -cipet Less than 122 cubic inches None ; 


AIRPLANES (Class C) ‘ 


’_ Distance closed circuit (International)—12,935.770 kilometers (8,037.899 miles)—Angelo Tondi, Robe: 

' Dagasso and Ferruccio Vignoli, Aldo Stagliano, Italy, July 30-31-Aug. 1, 1939. (United States)—5,036 ki. 
meters (3,129.219 miles)—Major C. V. Haynes and Capt. W. D;'Old, U. S. A., A. C. pilots; Capt. W. 
Bryte, Lt. A. C. Brandt, Sergt. A. Cattarius, Sergt. D. L. Spicer and Corp, J. E. Sands, U.S. A., 

-crew; Dayton, O., Aug. 1-2, 1939. : ‘ Basie 
-_ Distance airline (International)—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Pett 
Flight Lt. R. T. Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Gaine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. 
B. K. Burnett and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. (United States) — 
8,065.736 kilometers (5,011.800 miles)—Russell N. Boardman and John Polando, from Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
to Istanbul, Turkey, July 28-30, 1931. 3 : ce ae 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, 1938. 
(United States)—13,157 meters (42,165.880 feet)—Lt. Apollo Souceck, Anacostia, D. C., June 4, 1930. — 

‘ um speed (International)—Speed 755.138 km. p. h. (469.22- m. p, h.)—Fritz Wendel, Germany, 

April 26, 1939. aes Seen coped 567.115 km. p. h. (352.388 m. p. h.)—Howard R. Hughes, Santa 
f., Sept. 13, 1935. é oa 
Beatecd for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles)) (International)—Speed 634.320 km. p. h. (394.147'm. p. h.)— 

“Major Gen. Ernst Udet, Germany, Jine 5, 1938. (United States)—Speed 470.896 km. p. h. (292.600 

‘m. p. h.) Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. ‘ 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 524.185 km. p, h. (325.713 m. p. h.) 

"—Furio Niclot, Italy, Dec. 9, 1937. (United States)—Speed 492.341 km. p. h. (305.926 m. p. h.), S 
Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. ; 

'_ Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p. 
h.), Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Mt. Wilson, Calif.-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mt. Wilson, Calif., course, — 

-_ (United States) same. ; + 
oe Ss for 5,000 Rliometers. (3,106.849 miles) (International)—Speed, 404.936 km. p. h. (251.615 
m. p. h.), Nicholas Chebanov and Vladimir Matveiev, Sebastopol course, Aug. 28, 1939. (United States) — 
speed 372.030 km, p. h. (169.031 m. p. h.) D. W, Tomlinson and J. A! Bartels, Floyd Bennett-Bolling 
Field-Floyd Bennett Field course, May 16-17, 1935. a oat 
" Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) (Internaticnal)—Speed 311.620 km. p, h. (193.631 m. p. h. 

-—Comm. Rossi and Adjt. Chief Emont, France, Aug. 15-16, 1939.* c 

oe : 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category) bt 
Distance, Airline (International)—3,318.198 kilometers (2,061.703 miles)—A. Goussarov and V. Giebov, — 
7 


2 H 8. ‘ 
er a (ir 1)—9,075 meters (29,773.560 feet)—Herman Ilg, Germany, July 7, 1939. (Uni 
ee et raters ma 760646 feet)--Grace Huntington, Burbank, Calif, May 31 1930, 


i ‘ LIGHT AIRPLANES (second category) 


é ters (International)—Speed 383.386 km. p. h. (238.225 m. p. h.)—S. J. Wittman, 
Bee ctrolt, itch, cite 19, 1937._ (United States)—same. ae’ 7 
Distance, Airline (International) —5,099.300 kms. (3,168.365 miles)—Andre Japy, France, from Istres 


/ * 
to Djibouti, Nov. 30, 1937. LIGHT AIRPLANES (third category) 


oe ional) —6,303.840 kilometers (3,917.017 miles)—Horst Pulkowski and Lt. Re 
5 Distance, Airline (trtemeneast Libya, to Gays, British india, Dec, 2-31, 1938, (Waited States 
3986.94 kilometers (2,477.367 miles)—J. M. Jones, Noy. 29-30, 1938." : 
i LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth category) fee 
ee 1)—1,909.833 kilometers (1,186.713 miles)—Heinz Gabler, Germany 
a eee ste ed States) 631.878 kilometers (1,014 miles)—Robert E. Bryant, from Miami, Fla., 
Secanden, 1 1, 1939. - 
to Camden, N. J., July 3 SEAPLANES (Class C2) | 
4 r International)—5,200 kilometers (3,231.123 miles)—Mario Stoppani and 
TE arash egperrtien eed 38, 1937. (United States)—2,525 Kilometers (1,569 miles)—Lts. B. J. 
Connell and H.C. Rodd oan oct o. 6 459.001 kilometers (5,997,462 miles)—Capt. D. O. T. Bennett and 
Firs Dee ene oy Great Britain, Trom Dundée, Scotland, to near Port Nolloth, S. Africa, Oct. 6-8, — 


i iles)— nis, U. S. 
tes)—5,280.015 kilometers (3,281.402 miles)—Lt. Commdr. Knefler McGinnis, S. 
Rit, (oaltet Se es, 8. N., NA. P., TP. Willtinson, U. S.N., from Cristobal Harbor, C. Z., to San 


z ‘Oct. 14-15, 1935, - 
Fee ee ay eed (Lnletnationaly Speed 109.209 km. p. h. (440.681 m. p. h.)—Francesco Agello, Italy, 


*Indicates no United States record has been established. 


4 


4 SEAPLANES (Continaed) 
Oct. 23, 1934. (United States)—Speed 395.439 km. p. (245.713 m. Dp. h. )—Lieut. James H.. Doolitt 


Pao. as 060" kik spree (621.369 miles) (Int tional)—Speed 403.424 km. (250. ah m. D. | 
4 peed for ometers miles nterna 
__—M. Stoppani and G. Gorini, Italy, March 30, 1938. (United States)—Speed Bae. eos km. . (165.0 


m. p. h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, 1935. 
AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) 
‘Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. F. M. Andrews: 
_ and crew, U.S., from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (Waited States)—same. 
Altitude (International)—7, 605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, U. S., Stratford, Conn... 


_ April 14, 1936. (United States)—same. 
aximum ied (International)—Speed 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. P. de Seversky,; 


™. 
-_S., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15 1935. _ (United States)—same. 


y ‘Speed eee ie 000 iigekers tent. 369 "mites) f utectiatiousiekpeed 299.461 ‘km. p. h. (186.076 m. p.h.)! 
 Gnilea St . Sloan _— Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939.) 


Me F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 
St Les Zngeles to New York (International)—Speed, 526.500 km. p. h. (327.151 m. p. h.) Howard R. 
Hughes, U. S., Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 sec. Sore States) ‘same. 
Y London to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. P- (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
_ shaw, Great Britain, Feb, 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs.,.25 miins. 
Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. BP. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A Hen-= 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. au a 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins.* 
“Havana to Washington, D b (International)—Speed 376. 512 km. p. h. (233.953 m. p. h.)—Col. A. P. 
de Se peuskyr. Us. 2 SZrDec. 17; fea", Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)—same. 


i F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second eateegry) | 
og Angeles to New York (International)—Speed 427.093 km. p. (265.383 m. 2 h.)—Major S. M, 
imstead and Capt. L. F. Harman, U. S. A., A. C., Aug 1, 1939. Eines time: 9 hrs., 14 mins., 30 
secs. (United States)—same. : 
_ New York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrill 
nd John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time; 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. are States)—same, i 


4 NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORD 
West to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J., OF: So. 1937. Distance, 
ae ‘average speed, 327.151 m. pe hy 


FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Clas Cc) b 

Distance, Grate (International )—5,908.610 kilometers (3,671.432 miles)—V. Grisodoubova and P.. 
Ossip penko, U. S. S. R., Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3, 939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles)— + 

_ Amelia Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N: J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 

' Altitude (International)—14,310 meters (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 193 

. {gei4 States)—9,160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March 24, 


bess Speed. maximum (International)—Speed 470.365 km. p. h. (292.271 m.p.h.) Jacqueline 
Y Belsolt, f Mich, Sept. 21, 1037, | (United States), same, ahs . pesca | 5. 
eed for ometers (International)—Spe 6 km. p. aa 60H m;) phys : 
Rebibtan, Unitedtetates. Acomita, No M.. April 20, 1940, (United Atates)—-game: Cites ee 
‘Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621. 369 miles) (International)—Speed 492.341 km. = (305.926 m. p. h. 
queline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, joa, (United ree 


ie. 
Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International) —Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 od 

Wie Jacqueline Cochran, Mt. Wilson-Mesa Gigania, N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif. me 

United States)—same. , course, April 6, 1840, | 


i FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND lala! CITY RECORDS 

West to East—Jacqueline Cochran, from Burbank, Cal., to Brooklyn, N. Y., ¥ 

eriepe atthe Uae Aa meg, '@ Bune: NE Seok 8 loa 
ast to West—Louise aden an anche Noyes, from Flo; Bennett F 

ey Ange sly) Cah. saa 4, TE pepksea ee, u ra p Besmins sl sec. folds sBropilyp, Nag Yes to 

Los geles to Mexico y—Amelia Earhar pril 19-20, 1935. Elapsed time, 1 

te ame JOby to Washington, D, C,—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935 Elapsed tine igo | 


in., ‘ 
X Maxie “City to New York—Amelia Earhart, = 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 19 mins. F } 


7 LIDERS | 
Distance Airline (International)—749 .203 ierores (465.532 miles)—-O. Kl ) 
rom Moscow to Otradnoie, region of Stalingrad, July 6, 1939. (United sty 958 iliometerd 
3 . co0 Lenilen) = yrocdnridge F. Brown, ru we ads Falls, ot to Wichita, Kans., oe 6, 1939. 
4 nee W return to p of departure (Interna —Bor 
1080), 42.970 Kilometers (212.738 miles). onal)—Boris Kimelman, U. 8: 8. R., July 249 
4 uration w return to point of departure (International)—36 hrs., 35 mins., 

Tb, sree 3-4, 1933. (United States)—21 hrs., 34 mins., Lieut. William A. cocker Bi. cer Ger 
4 j Altiiude | above Starting Point (International)—6,838 meters (22,434.338 feet)—zr: 
many, 1938. (United States)—5,262 meters (17,263 .743 test) aeoheet M. Btw eee 


WY. July 4, 1939. » 
HELICOPTERS 

. Duration, closed circuit (International)—1 hr., 20 mins., 49 secs. .—Ewald Rohlfs, Germany, June 25. 

U % 


ie airline (International) —230.248 kilometers (143.069 miles)—Karl Bode, Germany, June 20, 


FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 meters or more ) 7 
Duration (International)—87 hours. H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
, Pee pet ora a te TT. Sa W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Halloon Race, 1 
; 

Distance cenit ticiiady 33: 052.7 icilometers (1,896.856 igh Berliner, Germany, Feb. $ 
United States)—1,887.6 kilometers (1, 172. 898 miles), A. : 1914, 
Sima oana ae a fi re oe ie : ae ates : . Hawley, St. "Louis, Mo., to rene aes 
itude (International)— me ers 94.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Alb 

- Stevens, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles south’ if : 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. Weah Ea mevid wae s.D ns danaing approxi- 


*Indicates no United States record has been established, 


{ 
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__ Aviation—Aireraft, Pilots and Gliders; Operations 2177 


_ Aircraft, Gliders, Pilots and Glider Pilots in U. S. 
4 Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration; data are as of July 1, 1941 . 
Aircraft Pilots 


; Lim- a 
. Glid= | Air- | Com-| ited 


Glider 
tifi- |certifi-| Total | ers line | mer-| com-| Pri- | Total AS 
cated | cated trans-| cial | mer- | yate al) pilots — 


port cial 


fea 1| 3} 798 
130 I> 517 
171 4| 2] 304 
2,174 88 45| 7,857 
220 4 1) 1,109 
244 1 5} 583 
tos) Wess } 4 177 
258 3} 3] 522 
are Ee ee 499) 1} 5| 1,324 
OE 6 pe 326 4 3} 1/013 
Bars srciden ess 22s. il rer 2] 665 
SOR GE LS gee ae 1,221 9 25| 3,038 
ot Dyce 622) 24! 19} 1,682 
ics S| 9} 1,659} 1,882)...... 
469 24 3] 1.814 
157 10 1 438 
252 1) 6} 1,073 
174 2 8} "360 
308 8 8| _ 764 
eee Lee 503 4 15] 1,592 
y ete Bo 895 20 18] 2,755 
Sa ae 512 39 15] 15435 
Se RFe esis 143 St; Sie 574 
SOE ass outeS 602 14! 3] (2,103 
Seo 155 12) 2 640 
eect 192 10 5| «988 
66 Le wed aac Iran | GE AE 4 213 
80} 1 5 297 
625 7 12} 1,590 
120 2 479 
1,610 14 38| 4,400 
432 13} 13} 1,041 
121} - 13 2 535 
1,174 22 33) 3,014 
3 6 8} 1,739} 2,095)...... 
268 21 4| 1,127 
2,163 33] 3,456 
Ce a ee 3 276 
202 2 3 768 
103 4 x) 520 
285 3 3} 1,255 
1,237 41 8} 4,475 
99 1 a! 645 
<i) De aoe 2 255 
ih 8 NE OE each 372 2)" 8 977 
os SRR aan # 374 7 beh DT 
Pe Fic Ce 196 1 9 833 
cacy Rec aOR | 427 27 12 wey 
aisicoohery se 80 5 a Spee 
me Setsente 2: 170 2 1 84]. 
Dede Gleeae oaee ee ae 2 27 
IEE cneaias opagtta| ene ae area am eee Paiste | We Mma | (REY | ae AA 5 9 
1S EERE GS ss aes ag ine | PP Bech 5 
ne Islan 1}. diy Roe 
ira aaee a, ot aoe Th se Bhe. gap ale .celone LOLS, aane 31 Seca eet 
cellaneous! . PAS See 31 
; ez es eee Ee ee 
Rett al Has or Se cian 5 ss 22,025] 498] 22,523} 2161] 1,510] 12,583]  421| 67,763] 482,277 


ountries are for aircraft and pilots registered by the United States. 
‘ 3 perc traft in the Philippine Islands are now registered with the local government. ~ 
Includes 54 certificated and 107 uncertificated gliders. 5 Rd 
Includes 2,733 women pilots divided as follows: 154 commercial, 17 limited commercial, and 2,562 


private. ‘ pals ahh da Ss tT ee r 


9 \ . = s 2 = ) 4 
ty Domestic Aviation Gains in 194] +3 
7 i operators in the United | started and 96.03 per cent of those started were 
athe 16 rea aes. Sige ae ea during the fiscal | completed. The modernly equipped Federal Airways 
stjed June 30, 1941, as compared with | System embraces a nation-wide network of 30,913 
196 for-the previous year. During the first | miles, as compared with 29,745 on June 30; 1940, 
1 ths of 1941 the American-operated ma- | and 2,000 miles in 1926. sf 
aig tried 460,974 more passengers than during There were (July 1, 1941) 2,277 airports and — 
shines ca: ding period in 1940, and flew ae oe pee the ior ome BE RL Wane 
i 121,083,634 | municipal, commercial, Vi eronautics 
pine aye Ores! zeak Authority, 27 Naval, 74 Army and 64 in the miscel- 
laneous classification. There were no auxiliary 
airports or fields. Of the total 690 were fully or 
partially lighted. There are 56 airplane airports 
and seaplane bases designated as airports through ww 
which aircraft arriving in the United States from 
foreign countries can clear customs and immigra- 
on. ; ’ 
se reritaricpderated air transport routes (June 30 
1941) embraced a mileage of 42,522 domestic, no 
including territorial and foreign. Air passengers '— 
| paid an average of 5.03 cents per mile. The © 
‘| average number carried per plane was about 10.75. 


yee eee eh ae aa at f As, 


278 “Aviation Landing! Fields; ‘Aseprises 


Airplane Landing Facilities in- United States | Wee 


mt ; Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration; data are as of July 1, 1941 


AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS SEAPLANE BASES AND ANGHORAC 7m | 
: $ Sseulbcae 7] 

o.4 8 Se a) ste 

= = eo eo a , 

CG is) | i=} E - . Ee] o Z| 

= b] :8 _ ¢ & o Q R | 

3 g (ss CPA bie 2 >> > zy | 3 = 
12 143, 2] € 128] € P/E Ele 1 ele 
3/18 |ce/ z|</|s0/] 6 ay Sl zel | eee 
Ps Tas Pa: aan | Ea ey | 

21 Pealignic os cat Poe 34 1 ne 
Ores ca 1 2 | 44 i 

Te ae ee ee 1 | 

pee re 4g 

sty pond “S GL hearer ie kre pa FM BEE AGIA esp le a 

fem piesa Re, Sh CIES SP ey.) | PR nl BE be GS fa ih Sho mil 

eae? Wbakertatinne gece i i 

es 26 43 

vo SE 1 2a dukae: |Pees ols beat fae nin Conta eee 1 

Bet a ae 3 4 

BRETT (edewsee © Feet 9 faye | Mb tg ine eae HE AT aes rakes rd 

2D. ae? te. ot ER IT Sense] rae epee ood lee oe oda cetera a ¢ 

Be | an as see eee eg Ce | Rae WM OPER Y= RS Ee een ts (oo 2 oy 

aed ash f tee betas 9 a 

SY nial eee BABS | Bat 20 $ 

ES eel eens ae i 
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"| 

pateee ei Need OE Ba ARE 2 4 
ae HA eee cre 
i ie, 

Se ed . C 

1 | 
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Aviation Safety Awards om 
Source: National Safety Council. 4 


Lines; Group B: Pennsylvania-Central Airline 
Braniff Airways; Group C: Continental Air Lines 4 
without fatality to passenger. Bee American Airlines, East 
eee tng aaa om croup peryce | ane: you, Ponmmatyena-Cantal- Atri 
10,000,000 personae” miles annually. het Mihi ey 
2 Acloee croup Eastern Air Lines; Group B: 1940—Grou A: American ; 
_ Northwest Airlines, Pennsylvania- Central Airlines. Lines; Group B: Northwest Aiea Brana: Ait +] 
_ 1937—Group A: American Airlines, Eastern Air| ways: Group C: Inter-Island Airways. Speci 
: ge ge Northwest Airlines, Pennsylvania- | Trustees’ Safety Award to American Airlines fo 


erat: more than one’ bil 
ee A: American Airlines, Eastern Air Without fatality to DeESEAireE Or then aia 


s 
Pye? Fatalities in Aviation by Years | 
aN Source: Civil Aeronautics Authority ‘4 
Scheduled Non- Scheduled Non- i 
‘ Operation Scheduled Operation Scheduled Feo Dose 2 
Year (Domestic) Operation | Year (Domestic) Operation | Year (Domestic) | Operation}! 
zi Miles Flown Per Pass, Fatality | Miles Flown Per Pass. Fatality | Miles Flown. Per Pass. Fatal: ty: 
11930") 1,833, 036 508,309 | 1934 2,409,141 500,677 | 1938 2,786,753 
‘AGRI fy 4, 710, 217 604, 763 | 1935 3,692,024 84 2 556, } 1939 9) 174, 614 
1932 a 400 1334 587, "310 | 1936 1,449,482 784, 205°} 1940 3; 108,584. 
1933 6, 096, 444 552.115 | 1937 1,651, 7188 921,396 - # 
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Progress of Aviation in the United States, 1935-1940 


Source: U.S. Civil Aeronautics Authority; figures are as of Dec. 31 each year 


1938 1939 


—— 
ris Scheduled Air-Carrier 
ry Operations 
| Airplanes 
In service and reserve: 
Domestic! 


AY. no. seats per plane (dom.)! 


Airways (dom, foreign, territ.)! 
_ Services in operation pe Ie a 
Express mileage. ............ 

= Mail mileage... .....00..... 
Passenger mileage............ 


71,199 


j i 35,492 ; 
oedz-5 2, ; : 35,707 43,528 53,025, 


rn 
eas sigiee aN = sis. at casas 71,199 ’ 94,079 


Total mileage: 
Domestic! 


© Domestic:! fe 
Number of accidents........ 


65) 33 33 / 
Miles flown per accident... .. 981,189 2,111,177] 2,502,167 2,590, 45 
Fatal accidents........ 


8 2 
Miles flown per fatai accident. A 7,972,153} 13,214,301) 13,933,765) 41,285,762 36,266,81 f 
Fatal accid.per 1,000,000 mi.. 0.1 0.13}- 0.08 0.07 0,02 “0% 


Pilot fatalities.............. 8) 4 3 1 pe cath 
7,972,153 16,517,877 23,222,942 82,571,523 36,208,3124 

3 3 3 1 iat 
44 40 25 9 A Loh 
9,903,188 1,915,079 22,208,774 83,308,677 52,784,141 a 


% 


miles flown... . 3 10.10 


_ 000, pass 8.39 
Total fatalities 52 
0.96 


0.79) 


Fatalities per 1,000,000 miles. 
_ Foreign ani territorial: 
' Number of accidents 


1,966,008 
ae ene 2a 4,917,272 

9,834,544 
Fatal acci. 1, 000; GOD Tallesten ls eepv.tincic's 0.20 
Crew fatal (other than pilot 2 


3 ee 
29,271,809 
3.42) 


8 
esta ae 
inane 
onesie 
0.09 p 12}. a aesteere 
1 

Il 
6,913,220 
14.46 


. Der D: ital: 

_» Pass. fat. 160,006,000 pass. -mi. 
Ground-crew, third-party fat . 0 

_ Total fatalities............ 14 
_Fatalities per 1,000,000 miles.} ..........- F 1.24 
- Domestic, foreign & territorial: 


2 70 50 44 39 a. 
a A eee 24 051,597] 1,648,007] 1,842,280] 2,882,720] *2,256,042 
Mies tt aeee ‘ ,361, 12,900,561] 10,132,266] 30,325,354] 39,839,087 — 
Fatal acci. per 100,000,000 mi 0.13 0.14 0.08 0.10 0.03 0.03 
Pilot fatalities...) 2.00.0... 8 9 5 6 2 3m 
Miles flown per pilot fatality.| 7,983,462] 8,179, 15,480,673] 13,509,688] 45,488,032 39,827,570 
. Copilot fatalities............ 4 7 6) 7 2 3 3 


Grew fatal: (other than pilot, 


aeons 13 48 51 32 ri 
' Passenger fatalities.......... 
Wias. -miles per pass. fatality. | 24,158,061 745, 836, 19,861,131] 43,937,802 
_ Passenger fatal. per 100,000,- 8 
; * 000 passenger-miles flown... 2.2: 
- Ground-crew, third-party f: ae 
Total fatalities...... 


gett mae ; : : f “0.75 0.29 
Exp ress and freight-carried: |. ; hs 
Pounds 1, =e ‘ qi 335, 967| 9,514,299] 12,506,176 
Berounds (some territorial)! 7 o| 2,116,633} 21,397,956] 71,682,002 
Dal é * ¥ aS Ser RS) Ee TR A, OT hint AR SE Eee . 
Me LOtal. \ ic ecca ae see aie aa 8,414,184 8, igs BO TO,912;205 14,188,178 . 
ea ‘Ton-miles (domestic)!....«.} 1,860,809 2,173,706] 2,705,614} 3,469,485 
Fuel pone) i) aaeee. foreign, : 
Ta era ...s++.| 33,260,609] 37,153,821] 41,424,384] 45,310,192 55,937,135 14, 534,929 
. oil, pal eal Tae epee 351 B79, 700 a gra o72 844/570| ‘829,870 1,186 '287,807 


‘Carri ied by contractors: ‘ 5 
; See *(domestic)' Dotieees é RADON caceeectias cl oo cic ho aeiate] ysienrasirtc atn.e)) cisiantal 


1935 


Ton-miles? (domestic)!..... . 
‘Miles flown (revenue) :} 
Daily ay. (dom., foreig., ter. » 
Mail (dom., foreign ter.)! 
Domestic routes!. 
Foreign routes!. - 


Eisecaeon (umber of): 
Domestic 


- Passenger-miles flown (1 pas- 
Se enger carried 1 mile): 
Domestic! revenue 
-Domestic,} rev. and non-rey. . 
Foreign, territ., ‘rev., nonrev.. 


‘Passengers carried: 
ss omestic,! revenue. 


P Passenger seat-miles flown 

_ (domestic)! 

_ Passenger load factor: 

_ Domestic! revenue (per cent). 
_ Domestic! rey., nonrev. (pct.) 

Pass. fare (av. per mi.) (dom.)! 


Pay mate of: 
‘Mech., av. month (dom.)!... 
Pilots, av. month (dom.)!... . 
_ Copilots, av. month (dom.)!.. 
Perso sonnel employed (domes- 
- tic, foreign, fed territorial)!. .. 
Mechanics and ground crew. . 
Gootnts 


Sears and Stewardesses, . . 
é er hangar & fleld personnel 
‘ co ‘ation & office personnel. . 


ips: 
_ Percentage completed of those 
started (domestic)! 
Percentage started of those 
scheduled (domestic)! 
Percentage onde of those 
scheduled (domestic)!..... . . 
 Pass., av. lgth. (miles) (dom.)! 


vate Flying Operations 
Pat (All domestic) 


tAleplanes in operation ee, 
cated and uncertificated),. 
A \ccidents: 


® ‘iles flown per fatal accident 
Pilot fatalities... 0.0.6.0... 

a Copilot or student fatalities, . 

. assenger fatalities, . . ‘ 
_ Aircraft crew fatal. (other 

__ pilot, co-pilot, or student) . 

; Ground crew, third-party fatal. 

> Total fatalities.....,....... 

Miles flown per pilot ee 

_ Miles flown per pass. fatal. 
Fuel (consumed): 

Gasoline, gallons 

7 oll, gallons. 


Miles HOW cia ad. 
Passen ers carried: 

- For hire. 
Not for hire, 


_. Airportsand Landing Fields 
Airports: 

Commercial and private. .... 

BNEUIMICIDSN Pe nsteeiescitn es Cd oatie 


252,244 
13,520,974 


1936 
328,295 
18,034,454 


1937 
426,261 


1938 
| 484,712 


4,132,708 


174,084 
9,977,189 
55,380,353 
8,487,345 


5, 741, 436, 


201,017 
44,027,794 
63,777,226 

9,834,544 


6, 698, 230 7,422,860 


108,800,436 3 
210,716 e | 


63,867,698 


73,611,770 


21 
7 


525 


210,948} 222,077 
46,896,584] 54,659,684 
66:071.507| 69,668,827 
11'331,858| 11/389;300 
77,403,365] 81,058,127 

SB i7, 18 
7 8 


521 523 


it 


279,375, 902|388,242,120|407,295,893/476, 402,280 
313,905,508/ 435,740,253) 476,603, 165/557,719,268 
48,465,412) 58,543,618| 76,045,424] 77,836,916 285, 031, 146 3117, 719, 
362,370,920) 494,283,871 552,648,589 635,556,184 
663,261 911,148 958,510} 1,176,858 1,717,090 
746,946} 1,020,931 ¥,102,707| 1,343,427 1,876,051 
127,170 145,112 187,028 192,684 2168,970 


874,116 


1,166,043 


1,289,735| 1,536,111 


572,546,530 
48.80 


54.83 
$0.057 


$149) 
$541 
$206 


680,708,230 


828,188,184) 949,421,755) 1, 
49.18 50.18 
57.55 58.74) 
$0.056 $0.057 


+63 
11,592 13,309 
95.41 95.37 
93.82 94.88 
"89.51 90.48 
432 415 


262 
632,505 
847,556 


11,104,259 
334,420) 


’ 


| 84,755,630 


1,014,957 
272,418 


1,287,375 


272 
717,849 
784,205 


10,451,496 
316,502 


a 


10,446 10,718 
1,917 1,882 
53,832 68,735 
185 172 
557, oe 752,088 
141 
St! 15 
112 115 
2 1 

1 
283 275) 
678,923 917,440 
921/396] 1,124'862 
10,618,240] 10,201,053 
310,851 287,875 


93,320,375|103,196,355|129,359,095 
1,215,405| 1,295,904] 1,238,133 
250,653| '284'508| 337/018 
1,466,058] 1,580,412| 1,575,151 
525 492 528 

738 764, 791 


95,30 
97.16 
92.59 

400 


12,274 16,903 | 


3,446 
sa: 


1,269,231 
18 


3 
1 


2,175 
81,78 
916,846 
161 
7 
139 
4 

327 
1,442,623 

2 146, "341 
22,400,000 
"660,000 


314 
1,104,771 
1,279,627 


16,394,335 
460,189) 


177,868,157| 264,000,000 


1,161, 292 1,175, 
"432, 435.000, 
1,594,086] 1,600,000 


» bates" | 


i “ a gk ac! 65 aes ‘. 4 
i : Py . tm hp a? rt, 4% 3 ie we, 
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| 1935 : 


1936 | 1937 1938 | 1939 1940 


ned.—G, A. A.—lighted.. 282 Z 
earner 284 : ye 265 266 
- Auxiliary—mark 630 622 602 628 665 
Army, Navy, M 
_ National 
per 156 161 158 160 250 
re a 2,368 2,342 2,299 2,374 2,289 
) —ehted, total.............. 698 705 720 719 735 
meswentry, Teguiar.. 2.4.55. 54. 12 12 21 37 39 
_ Ofentry, temporary......... 43) 43 34 23 21 
Federal Airways System and 
_ Aids to Air Navigation 
Communication: 
© broadeast stations... .. 74 80 83 92 
137 146 167 225 244 
oad 57 57 55 8 48 
203 213) on 314 298 76 
13,260 13,120 20,588 23,771 26,803 28,052 a 
f sedi ae not include air- 
Mere Ort stations).............. 191 182 
Airway lighting: hy = ve 
- Beacons: - 
Revolving and flashing listed 
. ROmetiED TOF 1029. ew. iP odewecsss se] o Fae ssn Ts 
SeeevOlVvIng. . wees 1,657 1,677 1,717 1,753 
oe ae eee 211 241 \ 
RR Er ee 330) 410 466 530 
282 284 278 27 
Mileage lighted............. 22,012) 22,245 22,319 23,723 
' Miles under const. close of yr. 338 0 45 ,849 
: Certificates 
Uncertificated airc. (active): 
MEE 05, 65 12 aya wee ne, 1,701 1,805 1,684 1,159 
hot Soe eee ee 387) 370 320 176 
7,371 Se 9,152 10,000 
- 55 48 55 92 
anics 8,432 8,738 9,314 9,884 
Pilots, airplane ete 14,805) 15,952 17,681 22,983 
Pilots, glider = LS 145 138 161 172 
arate 381 393 362 397 
14,572 17,675 21,770 15,556} _ 29,839), ..00. . 
330 209 125 98 268 | Sows eke ape 


334 515 621 875 

Be eae oS B., $6,638,515|$11,386,896|$21,027,361|$37,977,324 
Meritage re 568|- 945 1104 ‘307 : ; 
$2,459,317| $5,397,469| $5,944'004| $7,899:144'$14,120,035| $49,873,823 

$5,069,810] $6,060,483|$12,157,337/$21,930,343|$35,798,922| $85,761,060 

$163,201] $298/358| $267,771]  $400,939| $775,389) $1,068 


sewer «.s..-.| 14,330,843} 23,143,206] 39,396,473) 68,207,750|117,081,082 


th 

1,219 3,162 
$66,386,736| $175,048,574 
11880} 4,986 


= 


6 3,010 3,773 62,698 

- Airplanes and parts, value. . ./$27,064,339|$47,531,565|$67,289,541 
MEMO Is» sie law neere ace ate « 2,866 i 214 
Engines and parts, value.....| 712,610,285} 26,383,055] 728,576,971 
4: 5 4,234,273| 8,228,109 


64,934 


Tot. value, all aircraft, en- 


ines, parts, and equip...| 42,506,204! 78,148,893 104,094, 6210, 52/55 m.a ass | ease o> Dasisiell oette's 


‘o of aircraft manuf. prod... 50 48 48 
No. of engine manuf. prod... 17 23 21 
‘sonnel employed: : 
By aircraft manufacturers.... 18,500 23,531 31,920)" ~'S5jO00| 's <jaicioristew atoll werteramrer Bo 


By engine, propeller, and ac- 

5 cessory manufacturers. ..... 
| *Estimated. q vee 
Recriestic air carriers are American companies operating within the continental United States. 
eign pag seriitorie> carriers are American companies operating in United States Territories and in _ 
eign countries. A 
as not includé the operations of the following affiliated companies of Pan American Airways Sys- 
Gia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Via Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, and Panair do Brasil, which 
or to the year 1939 were included with foreign and territorial statistics. — ; 
he mail pound-miles flown and mail payments statistics of Inter Island Airways, Ltd., are included 4 
the domestic mail pound-miles and mail payments as this company holds a domestic air mail ‘ 
‘tract. All oe operations statistics for this carrier are included. with the figures for foreign and 

al operations. , : ewes i . 

Oches 324,236 ton-miles of mail carried and $2,249,004 paid to the War Department for carrying 
e mail from Feb. 20 to Mar. 16, 1934, ° Pat me « ; é 
n several cases the same carrier operated both domestic and foreign services. 
Does not include aircraft produced for the U. S. Military services. 
TValue of engine parts for these years not available. 


5,500) 7,044 BOAT ajscwoinle dbs e.<]\sinlel epee i ts Salsa a: 


© Matvasnonires in U. S. hy Pe Fs 1939 ‘and 1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census < 


t for a negligible portion of the national output, ke with annual producti 
| Because a pe waited anaer $5,000 have been excluded since 1919.) 


ee 


“Maine 


’ New York 


} oe 


Wage t 
4 “a spe 4 : natat wah me | 
ensus o. ver.) | ages in ‘Ost O alue of — 
Btate eae Estab. . No. : «e Materials Swinss | 
‘United States.......... 1939 184,230'7,886,567| $9,089,940,916 $32,160,106,681 $56, 843, 024,8 
ese pal cae 1937 166,794\8,569,231) 10,112,882,711| 35,539,332,824| 60,712, 871, 33 
eographic Divisions: 
New pmeladd; Ses Sic. tae ae 1939 16,135| 952,873} 1,024,279,360| 2, 4 4,889,524, 430 
4 1937 15,568/1,022,350, 1,133,392,088! 2) ‘65 5,109,917. 5504 
1939 56,300: 2,249,683) 2,688,722,882| 8, ,778, 16,036,664,745 
1937 49'897 2'386.743| 2.936,509.588| 9. 6,477, 16,599,775, Tae 
1939 40,419 2,196,388) 2,951,078,542) 9,778,060, 64 17,553,394, 895 
1937 36,773\2,571,131, 3,505,766,557| 11,523,928,178) 19, 970, 058, 846 
1939 14,947; 382,354 427,573,657, 2,452,986,268 815, 
1937 13,834! 406,176 457,488,665) 2,762,948,624 
1939 17,316) 986,526 826,221,980) 3,152,984,804 
| toss | TRS) Sahaas) Seas) eae 
uth Gentral”..<:,... =. 1939 7,27 7,827 1 4 q Pry 
Bast =f 1937 6,681] 370,412 297,938,510} 1,186,135,238 
“West South Central........ 1939 10,021) 262,585 238,264,661) 1,735,146,474 
; 1937 8,582) 272,389 251,832,727; 1,877,111,385 
LG aR Ae Or ren 1939 4,011 69,339 81,749,365 545,202,537 
is 1937 3,683 78,774 96,677,719 639,193.6 
a Seats toe eer 1939 17,816, 429,667 561,017,656 197,511,6 — 
r 1937 16,025| 469,431 597,096,411 , 382,674, 3'938,647, 0711 
New England: 
ita ona eet ate ‘). 1939 1,210 75,656 68,432,760 345,368, 5956 
( i 1937 1,171 75,464 72,263,133 348,636,096 
New Hampshire........... 1939 806 55,781 52,735,240 237,396 . 
1937 794, 56,517 55,234,545 
Oo Acs ors be 1939 717 21,759) 21,232,355 
1937 683} 23,682 24,614,697 j 
7 AOS eee 1939 9,006! 459,877 500,197,872) 1 abr STs 848 
1937 8,619 496,036 556,076,897; 1,364,299,029 
AO atiias<,4 2 1939 1,460 106,275} 105,406,950) aoe 301,981 
1937 1,409) 108,031 112,933,084 276,738,611 
1939 2,936) 233,525 276,274,243 537_399,081 
ned 1937 2,892; 262,620 312,269,732 581,001,594 
Middle Atlantic: 
Scie 7A Gy, eee 1939 34,514) 957,853, 1,163,806,520| 3,783,904,755 
1937 29,749) 995,658| 1,236,048,186| 3,998,266,070 
sc bd Ege 1939 7,984| 433,523 521,568,632) 1,901,925,965 
1937 7,064) 436,745) 523,504,132) 1,890,538,525 
Sa Pa aS igick ols 1939 13,802} 858,307! 1,003,347,730| 2,980,948,116 
vee 1937 13,084) 954,340) 1,176,957,270| 3,367,672,686 
_ East North Central: 
On ieteric se isi st slave «e's. <= 1939 10,070; 598,392 812,676,444) 2,459,191,656 
1937 ,138| 694,205 957,650,237 2,793, 189,697 
PRET RIGA ss sme ss os 1939 4,338) 277,468 345,474,473) 1,257,438,203 
an, 1937 3,939} 313,342 402,116,998) 1,478,567,753 
ETRE ay iayclatoie’s)e) a 10 0:3ir-5 5 1939 12,980 96,56 750,239,085| 2,593,215,612 
ioe? 1937 11,764! 668,841 862,793,453) 2,985,246,895 
Ss, 8 See 1939 6,313, 523,071 790,740,567) 2,550,346,742 
937 5,614, 660,676 986,840,523) 3,204,437,649 
aa HP | SS) GRAS) ESE) Be LA 
, ’ 2,31 t 
z West Noh Rontral: ie 417) 
3 4 --| 1939 4,008 79,747 96,886,925 535,143,118 845,771, 51 \ 
1937 3,718 89,925 107,393,009 624,564'846 Big ey 
<.) Sao 1939 2,670 65,314 73,466,119 473,612,925 718,418,3 
1987 2,454 67,878 76,193,244 473,394,825 709,458, 
MER es sk chee 1939 4,796) 178,534 190,735,851 800,094,538] 1,388,056,267 
1937 4,291| 186,831 202,585,847 944,984 934 5,3) 
BP e ete % clays (yfohe 1939 351 80) 2,901,231 ,099,249 
i 1937 340 2,854 3,192,212 35,570,713 
PAA tis os 1939 468 ,538 6,035,524 1,216, 
1937 434 4,970 5,484,671 52,896,808 
BOTRSEG. visi cids ns bebe cee 1939 1,160 18,798 20°609/975 204,418,572 
E. 1937 1,071 19,590 22,126,284 215,077,144 
3 Sa eae iar | He] SS) SSSR Esa] Ha aeh at dae aa eae 
; South Atlantic: , , ,513, 6,459,354 543,807, 190 
del; Ritinie ee ares 1939 429 20,392 21,959,627 59,570,473 
1987 359 21,052 22991808 65,979,758 
Un sabsegscee 1939 2,893] 141,643 156,782,654 601,253,399 
1937 2,683) 145,932 156,995,227 665,027,358 
Pol dense 1939 497 »877 dy77 2; 35,558,454 
1937 469 8,714 12,848,273 31,451,162 
Meters reece eee e eee 1939 2,589} 133,898 115,543,319 609,334,507 
. 1987 2,384) 132,643 112,773,796 ,874,499 
1939 1,130 :98 88,487,433 227,061,641 
1937 1,057 83,464 102,511,473 257,751,612 
pare re ans bay 1939 _ 3,223] 270,042 199,158,957 874,940,925 
1937 2,89 258,771 189,265,474 908, 903, 24 
1939 1,331} 126,983 86,616,242 227,666,244 
19237 1,193] 129,748 91,791,69 234,433 36 
bot: Se Meinl Stale /y ep OSG: 3,150} 157,970 108,078,264) 394,076, 490 
1937 2,875) 159,496 110,501,344 439,145,132 
Mistete seve haere wie he, ay e.2Pad tee one Ei tee Sreasiece 123,522,671. | 
ee Central: Fao 6,501,359, 113, 137, 975] 4 
PUGUGKY ois\vleees vols 5 1939 1,640) 62,794 61,902,354 293,629,345 
1937 1,624 68,998 66,248, 664 323, 001,676 i 


NES 9 ens i pele 


ig re Be aye aa 7 etre ee 3 
by States; Summary, 1939 and 1937 283. 
_____ MANUFACTURERS IN U. S. BY STATES, 1939 AND 1937—( Continued) 
Wage 
Earners 


(Aver. | | Cost of - Value of 
No.) | * Materials Products 


2,289) 131,874 $109,661,769; $407,745,92 $728,087,825 
0 


i OP n 5: 


ee 


he eS i . 
‘anufacturers, 


2,083) 135,073 109,247,514 707,986,784 — 
2,052| 116,800 92/018,670 574,670,690 
1,874] 120/301 96,058,401 as 573,763,522 
1,298] 46,359 27,437,088} . 101,474/875 174,937,294 
1,100 46,040 + 26,383,931 114,445,825], - 190,670,510 
» 
1,178] 36,256 24,577,234 160,166,984 
1,048] 37,280 24,734,112 164,676,277 
1,861] 715218 55,083,540 564,404,074 
1,684| 76,057 60,203,023 580,839,828 
1,606| 28,114 30,465,185 312,168,499 
1,428] 29/551 34,390,477 470,399 366,088,721 
5,376| 126,997 128,138,702} 1,075,763,628| 1,530,220,676 
" 4,422) 129/501 132,505,115) 1,141,567,954 
“ Mountain: % E 
IRREEY PS 2 eee 1939 585 9,171 12,148,428 151,885,026 
1937 515! 11,268 15,757,784 176,278,814 
1939 549 10,877 12,754,127 f 
1937 533| 12,797 16,249,586 
1939 309 3/484 5755,511 
1937 235 3,795 5,218,821 
1939 1,298} 23.719 28,391,933 
1937 1,233] 25,932 31,753,039 
1939 3.334 2,912,993 
1937 241 3,683 2,991,782 
1939 332 6,096 7,162,639 
1937 7,193 8,602,418 
1939 11,555 11,967,762 
1937 552] 13,094 14,479,158 
Meth weisea Nive. 6% > 2 1939 106 1,103 1,655,972 872, 
1937 84 1,012 1,625,131 9,638,239 
Pacific: » 
Be Nati Se i fio 1939 3,239] 90,571 118,321,636 349,993,230 
1937 3'057| 101,260 128,471,946 
1a ed: one 1939 2'248} 63,619 77,585,546 
1937 2'107| 65,982 79,492,397 
BOF os ees See 1939 12'329| 275,477 365,110,474| 1,654'318,758 
ae 1937 10:861} 302,189 389,132,068] 1,808,268,678 


¥ ie 5 

‘The experience in England (1915-19 and 1940-41) has shown, according to the United States Depart- — 
ment of Labor, that, except for short periods, an extension of the usual hours of work does not give 
B proportional increase in output; also, the high production level which follows with the introduction — 
bf overtime soon subsides and is followed by a production level which the worker feels he can maintain 
bver a longer number of hours without overfatigue. Total output level may be no higher, in f 
may be lower, than during the shorter workweek. 


‘) 


# 


- Manufactures in Continental United States, 1849-1939 z 
4 Source: United States Bureau of the Census , 


Waége Wages in _ Cost of Value of | 
Estab. Earners Capital Year Materials Products 


Dollars Dollars 
533,245,351 236,755,464 


a 
an 


_ Year 
~ (Cal.) 


Dollars 
1,019,106,616 — 


ge 4 gg 1,009,855,715 | 378,878,966 2] 1/885,861,676 
ee aes ‘| 252'148 | 2,053,996 | 1,694,567,015 620,467,474 | 1,990,741,7 385,860,354 
79. 2531852 | 2.732.595 | 2,790,272,606 947,953,795 | 3.396,823,549 | 5 


‘| 4,251,535 6,525,050,759 | 1,891,219,696 | 5,162,013,878 9,3 
ean Bre 191 5,306,143 | 9,813,834,390 | 2,320,938,168 | 7,343,627,875 mm 


The ve, 1849-1899, cover factories, and | every plant with yearly products valued at $500 or : 
ind Era heigenorliood industries, and include ed Value figures for 1869 are on a gold basis. 4 


_FACTORIES, EXCLUDING HAND AND NEIGHBORHOOD .INDUSTRIES, 1899-1914 — ; 
These figures also fhclude plants with yearly products valued at $500 or more r 


8,975,256,496 | 2,008,361,119 6,575,851,491 11,406.926,701_ 
ie 12,675,580,874 | 2,610,444,953 8,500, 207,810 4,793,902,563 

Sa 18,428,269,706 | 3,427,037,884 | 12,142,790,878 | 20,672,051,870 
a eee 7,023,685 | 22,790,979,937 | 4,067,718,740 | 14,358,935,014 | 24,216,514,573 


\ - yj 
FACTORIES WITH PRODUCTS VALUED AT $5,000 OR MORE A YEAR, 1914-1939 


2 ; Wages in the Cost of Value of 
Ritnb. anes Horsepower Year Materials Products. 


194 | $23,987,860,617 
390 14 


' , ef IOw 


veie 
SEE | Beepsree 

66,794 | 8,569,231 oe 10112883, 711 39: 630/339,894 | ~ 60,712,871, 787 
9 184/230 | 7,886,567 * }-93089,940,216 | 32,160,106,681 | _56,843,024,800 


payee persons in 1939 numbered 1,048,607 against 1,217,171 in 1937; and their salaries- totaled 
5 : ; ; 
cos 


7 


7,370 in 1939 and $2,716,866,216 in 193 


Manufactures in Industrial Wa, 1939 


Estab- 
S) Area lish- Wage mace in Cost of 
Z ments |Earners Year Material _ 


Now No. Dollars Dollars Dollar: 7 
United States ,j;..0.2a-0).07-2: 184,230|7,886,567| 9,089,940,916| 32,160, 106,681/56,843,024, 
_ Industrial areas, total.......... 93,377)4,311,567| 5, 552,128,053] 18,656,916, 279) 33,575 78473 


$49,608] 1,042,681,700| 3,887,580,270) 6,948 444,63 
483,593) 640,533,131 Di 
321,725| 387,115,110} 1,252,248, 
311,332] 511,909,475) 1,650,125,393 
237,496| 264,495,570] 764,643,460 
191,903| 271,080,178) 858,173,578 
153,013| 146,084,673) 348,806,053 
140,653} 200,153,593) 576,504,827 
128,396}  150,993,009| 328,869,811)  722,5 
152,939,450! 623,079,603) 1,086, Bos" 72 
166,630,467| 706,906,903) 1, '219,433, 6: 
26 515,298,580 
13 392,224,026 
127,122°954| 510,883,150 
112,224,524 386,912,580 
88;890,263| 178,359,338 
110,964,281} 600,156,725 
107,944,195} 402,716,763 
80,424,117] 121,947,975 
58,666,927| 138,871,123 
961,252} 137,231,763 
278,751,056 
183,230,586 
70,786,419 
504, 166,359,561 
60,089,013] 114,879,532 
48,139,113 
47,811,019 
50,708,151 
44,297,532 ; 
46,162,848) 118,504,177 
27,127,023 66,821,221 
43,655,822! 137,933,906! 249,409, 


. Y. City, Newark, Jersey City area.. 

: hicago EEG aroha [fl Oni 3.9 shee <r 
Philadelphia, Camden area..... Liu 

MDOLEDGPALGA.. achc tito vis Sb yng db plaice « 


MAOPSOUTED ATCA. weg ejovee eRe ee eet 
Provid., Fall River, New Bedford area 
Gleveland. area..2. 10h... 2 2022s oe ah = 
Brdgep't, N. Haven, Waterbury area.. 
St. Louis area. . 
3 |Los Angeles are. 
‘Baltimore area. 
_|Milwaukee area 


Youngstown Bea MEE, hc OR soles 
(Efartiord area... 0... ee eee ee ee 
‘Allentown, Bethlehem area. 
/Rochester area. pet ert 
Minneapolis, St. Paul area.......... 
Fy MVELCOUNE “ATOMS oS 22 Umi < oeve'nas oo she, c 
PEPREndInaT Aras tr a. 6. Se ds ae 
RAR NVATRH MO Pew aay. bd RU 
a pDerton area. Sa 
dianapolis area. 
Kansas City area. . 
_ |Seattle, Tacoma area............... 
2 Springfield, Holyoke area........... 
3 | Albany, Schenectady, Troy area..... 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre area......... 
* PROIGMGRARCB Es Bod olb Rls ho Oe Mek 


mamoyment Status of the Population 14 Years Old and Ov 
sas March 24-30, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ne cahieaten based on a preliminary tabulation of a 5 per cent cross-section of the 1940 census retur 
flumbers less than 20,000, indicated by an asterisk (*), are based on relatively ee samples, and @ 
te ar to error). 


Persons 14 years old and over in the labor force 


Petal len Emoh. (exc. on| 5 
otal labor pub. emerg. 
force’ work) ; if year 
Pop. 14 @| No, on nd oe ; 
years and %| public |No. seek- tae ay 
over 5 ometi ing wk. eb 
4 ‘== | wor . 
No. 9" | No. On lOrces| 
eg ee} | 
a8 as 4 
oo yee eS 100,972, 196 52.3)/45,350, 430 85.8 5,110,270/48,131, 
hs ta BONAR AR T face wale wee « uf 54.7 284.8 
tC, tes. of 1 000,000 or more. 8 56.9 83.1 
BORN NRCY' odie t. 57.2 81.9 
+). Se Cao 57.5 85.0 
Bate Steed le 56.4 80.5 
ae 57.0 85.5 
bates 54.6 2|}85.8 
es of 500,000 to 1,000,000 56.0 83.7 
Gites of 250, 000 to 500,000. . 55.7 84.5 
Cities of 100, 000 to 250,000. . 55.4 9}85.0 
Other urban 53.1 13° 115,214|85.9 
“| 30°0 48.4 100|82.6 5 01349; 
ae titer is ; ; 8 10, 508,514149.4 9) 657, 928/91.9 383, 428 "467, 158 10, 784, 


The proportion of males in the 1940 labor force 
‘in each of the 92 cities was smaller than the pro- 
_ Portion who were gainful workers in 1930. The 
ple eas the cate Sy the iia pasvery 
tions exceeded eight percentage points in Colum- 
than, those for 1930. 
bus and New Bedford; on the other hand, they 
were only. slightly mote than two percentage | roche other hand. the proportion of nonwhi 
points in Youngstown and Norfolk. in all of the cities with the exception of Richm 
In nearly every city for which data are pre- | where the proportion was 52.5 percent in 1930 
sented by color, the differences between the 1930 | 56.3 percent in 1940, and Los Angeles, where 
and 1940 proportions for white males were smaller | proportions were about the same. 
Sea the corresponding differences for nonwhite o the at ures are estimates based on a pr 
minary tabulation of a five percent cross-sec' 
Sale “the majority of the 92 large cities, the per-| of the population enumer 
pcontage of women in the labor force in 1940 ex- census sineration aivorieter a aia © 


ceeded the percentage reported as gainful wor 
in 1930. In most of the cities for which the nox 
white samples were large enough to afford relia 
estimates, the percentages for white bee \ 
1940 were about the same as, or slightly z 


Source: 


Chief American Manufactures, 1939 
United States Bureau of the Census 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Industry 
ments 


¢ 


Ave. no.| Rank 


| a 
All industries, aggregate.._... 


Industries reporting 100,000 wage 
ie or more, ads 


ears 


31,177 


‘Meat packing, wholesale. . 
Paper and paperboard mills. 


Industries reporting 50,000 to 
100,000 wage earners, total... 


Canned, dried fruits, vegetables .. 
8 osiery —full-tashioned 
NNewspapers; publishing, printing .. 
eneral commercial (job) printing. . 
fen's, ‘os furniture exc. upholst. 

f boys’ suits, coats, overcoats. 

oleum refining 


ndustries fepbiting 25,000 to 
50,000 wage earners, total 
Women’s, misses’ dresses (exc. house) 
andy and other confectionery. . ; 
Aircraft and parts, incl. engines. . 
en's, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats 
ayon and allied prod 


cnitted underwear. Bealls. a seen 


EAGRING tOOIS....°.5 0)... cul... 
e, store sae en INGE, (Cx; 


ae crackers, pretzels 
ick and hollow structural tile. . 


fouse dresses, uniforms, aprons. . 
Ae ee haga ob (exe. tractors) ... 
y smelt, and refin. of non- 


CO Se See RO a Ciara ars 


ch 


184, 230|7,886,567 


2 133,890 


32,160,106,681 


9,141,097,275 


2,720,561,158 
1,572, 471,554 
431,023,433 
280,009,254 
388,439,102 


1, 933, 264/243 
114,741,279 


107,491,718 


112,543,601 
349,556,866 


122/875,377 


4,897,315,107 


3,301,064 
170,735,600 
96 33 


162/896 ;515 
60,772,244 


172,437,165 
150,462,662 


ebhoe 
HEC ae 


i 
Srey 


167,895,292) 


956,572,486 
1,037, 747, 517 
9 63 


Industry 


{ » Industries reporting 10, pes to 
- 25,000 wage earners total. oe 


' Nonferrous metal products N. E. Cc. 
Flour, other grain-mill products... . 
Enameled-iron sanitary ware....... 
_ Cars and car equipment........... 
PIV IMO RY: Siar sic '< doles sca aeee 
Coats, sutts, skirts (exc. fur) 


, ogging camps “(not sawmills) . 

_ Drugs and medicines (incl. grinding). 

- Paints, varnishes, lacquers......... 

- Wood products N. E. C. 

- Wire drawn from purchased mee 

‘Industrial miachinecy 1 ee SR OP Rs 
Textile machi nery «. 
Steam fittings .. 
Converted pape: N. 
Coats, suits, skirts (exe. hen, 
Nonalcoholic beverages . . 

- Oven coke and coke-oven ‘pyprod.. 

Mi _ Periodicals: publishing, printing .. 
omen’s, children’s, infants’ under- 
__wear of silk and rayon............ 
ighting fixtures.............. ome 
lectrical oentcees 


Ented outerwear (exc. gloves) 
_ Mattresses and pp Fon) 
FB: “Malleable-iron castings. . 
_ Creamery butter. . 
_ Clocks, et 
‘ wal PURMOBBOR eek Gsivciciews svete s ev ee 
Automotive electrical endipment 
Concrete products 
pyeataphic app. 


enses 
Gonatruction and similar machinery 
; xe. mining, oil field, and tools). . 
es A sigesmaeeg (dnel. roll. and 
SWCDO PIN EL CO) sieleigs us ste esis 
» ‘Signs, Ba atianng Novelties........ 
ie A a a prod., wood screws... 
RPE POMEE GEOR oT ah iclsiacs Ss bi os ear 
ooks: printing without publish. . 
9 oat iron pipe and fittings......... 
manufactured 
"Metal work. et 


‘and parts as L 


MAR OTMAIR NG ote ie hic sh eas oe Vase 
enn (exe. aluminum eisee, and 
nals cutlery) edge tools........ 
Forgings Ss, fron and steel........4... 
exc, edge, mach., files, tad 
ontioasead oil, cake, meal, linters. 
Psbriontod plastic prod. N. ae 45 
: atteries, Storage, primary. . 
_ Rubber boots and shoes . 
sn ‘Internal-combustion engines 
iring devices and supplies 
“3 ‘F oultry dressing and packing 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets not m 
iD COMING MINA hc he a lees 
Cane sugar refining 
Women's pocketb’ ks, andb., Durses 
Food prociices machinery . 
, Partlt ons, shelving and fixtures. 
orting, athletic goods N. E. rot 
‘ Reap undiatvoerin i. oS es 
-Miscell. ine ric. products N. E.C.. 
BOVORMISHITES valreitiere cies seattle 
- Men’s, hove: shirts, ee uebeyeer 
: Cotton narrow fabrics. 
Cotton thread...... 
_ Food preparations . 
Fur coats and garm 
- Oil field machinery, tools 4 
Caskets, coffins.......... ; 
Silk throwing and spinning........ 
Clay refractories, incl. cement..... 


Wage earners: Cost of mater., etc.) Warde of (areal oe 


lish |Ave. no. Rank 


4,504 89 
83) 21,008} 90 
600} 20,985) 91 


372} 20,509} 92 
568) 20,477; 93 
138) 19,890) 94 


297 19,541] 95 
81 19,537] 96 
337) 19,180) 97 
448 18,889) 98 
520 18,845} 99 
272 18,765} 100 
1,262) 18,749) 101 
764; 18,7 102 
1,244 18,516} 103 
476 18,440} 104 


74) 17,878) 108 
84) 17,495) 109 
2,040} 17,363) 110 


Dollars Rank Dollars 


Rani! 
vet 


7,628,572,165 
62,004,698 


13,677,572,441|..... 
141,765,939 


281,145,798 
192,611,304 


115,272,573| 57 
245,570,837 


153,935,249 
257,650,679 


57,632,808 202/015,136 


59,021,250) 106 90,627,640 
59,850,505) 105 124,581,725 
58,081,360) 108 145,696,194 


34,812,878 
463,719,471) 10 
54,203,943 
70,654,747 
90,477,474 
40,104,739 
70,981,079 
i bee. 745 
6,612 

a 7a, 632 


60,984,613 
550,802,313 
134,940,777 


450,770 
493. 221,462 


418,751,847| 13 


35,204,008 151 84,846,136 
42,040,931) 137 109,761,620 
65,684,650| 91 130,393,396 


133,899,429) 
140,137,586 
169,819,269 


42,556,269 
63,376,072 
106,993,222 


285,806,781 
86 120,390/050 
203 55,400,894 


401,880,238 
59,924,396 
104,883,196 
75,290,333 
feces 1476,253 


067 
117, df0, 394 


,124, . 
24/909, 824 
302,640,178 

18,756,420 


114,619,400 


38,748,757 
292,917,795) 


138 318,081 
84,117,969 


13,213,515 


4 
iy 
? - 


Seer Ne 
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i 


No. } 


Ave. no.| Rank Dollars 


Wage earners {Cost of mater., etc.| Value of products 


Rank Dollars Rank 


Silverware and plated ware 
Cordage and twine 

Textile b 

Office furniture 


24,787,356 
27,711,385 
93,807,210 


8,157,025 


165,045,149 
34,596,938 


21,944,368 
77,477,264 
53,964,442 
12,473,349 


sages, other meat prod., not made 
| packing estab 


es. 

nitted cloth 

‘itreous enameled products 

ostume jewelry and novelties... .. 
hildren’s, infants, dresses made in 
inside fact., jcbbers engaging cont.| 
Housefurnishings (exc. curt., drap., 
and bedspreads) 


44,003,393 
20,348,180 
13,829,607 


24,834,866 


43,972,843 
84,951,372 
13,484,971 
19,836,348 
58,509,926 
14,209,313 
26,454,765 


DEN wOo GED 


10,252| 1 
10,012 

All other indust. (report, fewer 

than 10,000 wage earners), total) 39,541/1,076,890 


4 


4,260,145,245 


22,569,905) 


489,639) 


62,771,158 
56,685,817 
121,702,151 
54,750,091 
27,800,677 


~ 208,048,345 
71,418, 667' 


37,184,478 


1239,055 
33,921,990 


46,742,013 


67,521,325 
134,396,017) 
38,155,126 
55,785,016 
147,465,585 
44,954,653 
49,886,406 


8,227,940,700|. . 


SUMMARY BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1939, 1937 


No. 


" Wage 
estab. 


earners 


Wages 


Industry Group Year in year 


Value of 
Products — 


Cost of 
material 


All groups, total 1939 
he 1937 


184,230) 


166,794/8,569,231) 10,112,882,711 


7,886,567) $9,089,940,916 $32, 160,106,681) $56,843,024,800 
35,539,332,824) 60,712,871,737 


51,454| 824,009 913,981,553 
981,409,373 


68,439,717 


Food and kindred products. 
Tobacco Manufacturers .. 


Textile-mill products and 
other fibre manufacturers . - 

Apparel, finished products 
‘of fabrics and sim. mater. 


ber and timber basic 
Ess Bee 
niture and finished lum- 
ber products 
Paper and allied products... 


Printing, publishing and 
allied industries 
Chemicals and allied 


660,609,295 
607,061,633 
310,381,443 
339,786,853 


309,856,579 
310,136,538 
493,643,339 
530,213,843 
356,184,902 
377,439,945 
173,710,817 
186,002,864 
161,409,811 
171,304,546 
294,289,718 
308,026,580 
329,589,927 
355,450,664 


acts 
steel, their products, 


products. . 
Beinn machin Oenaee 
achinery (exceptelectrical) 
Automobiles and automobile 


‘uipment 
transportation equi 


; t+ automobiles 
Miscellaneous industries 


748,268,262 
955,996,297 
646,405,891 
807,025,824 
239,253,940 
221,624,253 
7,699 258,325,273 
6,3111 239,804 260,452,100 


data for eenle gers of central administrative offices are included. 
e 1939 Censu 
istribution, 


‘salaried’employees reported for 1937 were en 


7,021,283,375| 10,603,950,671 
11,294,889,859 


1,322,189,1 


1,854, 140,407 
1,942'959,240 
543/591 


469,167,316 


442'966,5931 1,077,572,584 


Manufactures questionnaire, for the first time, called for personnel employed in 
ee ont ee Geparntely STOR Ste fer eet eee Dig ene we Fe ape 
; ‘ f i arable. : s not know 
Ne ee ee ee ee rte ited wee € aged in distribution and construction and how many 
the plants reportd as engaged in distribution and — 


mstruction activities in 1939 are not included in this preliminary Teport but will be included in the — 
{ rt 


os engaged in manufacturing. Employees 0: 


nie or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures because 
expense items, 


rupee die 
Bee . Q 
as pel Pe ca ceules between different industries, and is not found. 


mdustries. 


cost of materials ar 


; 0 dustries as material by others. l , 
the use of the -products-ef some, indus to any great extent in individual ~ 


no data are collected for certain — 


reciation,-taxes, insurance, and advertising. ’ 
Pair ee yalue of products include large but indeterminable amounts 


This duplication 


Developed Water Power in ‘lie’ United States 
Source: Federal Power Commission; data are as of Jan. 1, 1941 


e Water 
Pits. Pits.| Wheel Pits. 
_ States States Capacity 


H. P.- H. P. 


151, ee: “yf 1,843,787 
\|N. : 1,033,320 
637, 527) 0 


U. S.. ...|2,801]18,868,023 
3|| Outlying Tem itotcm 


088 
31,7665 
6 


147,07 
35,683 382'301||Gr.tot..!2,877)19,015,10 


nstalled water-wheel capacity in previous years—(1926) 11,176,596; (1930) 13,807,778; (1935) 16,075, 307 
BA able) 18,500,254. 


ea a ah of Electric Energy in the U. S. 
Source: The Federal Power Commission 
Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 


Internal 
Total Hydro Steam |{|Comb’t’n 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 
Kw. hrs. | Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. 
43,334,282 ,050| 27,218,273 
y 43,223,181 
62,277,888 


60,505,175 
48,456,610 


44/489, ae 
44'834'4 
44, 


,050 
|/144/984;565| 47,752,627] 95,674,653 


~The installed eabactty of electricity generating plants in 1939 “(Dee. aaa (kilowatts) was: hydro, 1 Lat 
415,165, steam, 28,046,948; internal combustion, 855,811; total—40,317, 
“The Installed capacity in 1939 (kilowatts) was thus divided: cata owned, 35,363,171 (of whick 
electric utilities was 33,907,963); publicly owned, 4,954,753 (of which municipal utilities was 2,806,852) ) 
i ‘The are consumption of fuel per kilowatt-hour for 1939 was 1.39 pounds. This is based on the 
coal and coal equivalent of all oil and gas used and the output by all fuel plants except that produced 
rae gta aa figures are 59,514,000 tons of fuel and 85,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 4 
Of the 0 kw. hours (1,000) privately owned plants produced 127, 642, te federally owned, 5,289,8 
municipal, ie 187,844; State projects, 1,175,417; non-central stations, 1,395,3 a8 


17,425,000| 191,131,000 


————— e | 
Electricity Sold in the United States in 1940 | 
Source: The Congressional Record : A 


 Cus- Kilowatt Cus- Kilowatt | ¢ 
tomers Hours Revenues State tomers Hours Revenues 


292, B83 1,703,844,000) $23, 574, 647 26,745 } 
“3 ae a0 8,748, ES, 3 Bea bay O00 e628. 
10, 235, 143,000 . 49/499 ita ine ee 

725,869,000 


290,197 "751,751,000! 18; 674,070 


"The total production of electric energy in the St: f 
18, eee bia Wat Eoin Re Ate Bower Copkmiieiges ee ae (kllowatt noe w 

- 1 users number 500 ($791,992,501 

: ez 088: Lag (gate OE Is3), ($' 501); conimenolal: 4,175,198 ($729,581,139); indust: i 


oe 
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Marriage and Divorce Information 

ay Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 

| The following table shows, by States, the marriageable age for both Males and females with and 
eee coneend of parents on etal —_— almost every State the court has the authority to 
Marry ordinary age o t, i A 

Mis codivetoee oo oe Ty ag consent, in an emergency, where due regard for their 


With consent )|Without consent Wait Wait Residence 
Blood for ft * 
; test arter or 
Men Women; Men Women license license divorce 
21 18 (a) None None 1 year 
Rene ape >> 21 18 None None None 1 yaa 
: ee 21 18 None None None 3 months 
ry ae cee 21 18 b)4 3 days None 1 year 
VERS Ts ie 21 18 b) one None 1 year 
Eee scat 21 21 _(b) 5 days None 3 years 
21 18 None (2) (2) 1 year 
21 18 None (8) None 1 year 
21 21 None None None 90 days 
21 18 None (d) None 1 year 
18 18 None None None 6 weeks 
21 18 {p) 3 days None 1 year 
21 18 Db) None None 1 year 
21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
ns 21 18 None None None 1 year 
eptuck 21 21 fo) None None 1 year 
ouisiana 21 21 a) None None 2 years 
21 1 (b) 5 days None 1 year 
21 18 None 48 hours None 1 year 
21 18 (b) 5 days None 3 years 
18 18 (b) 5 days None 1 year 
21 18 None 5 days None 1 year 
21 18 None None 1 year 
21 18 None None None 1 year 
ie RS Oe 21 18 None None None 1 year 
eS ANA 21 21 None None None 1 year 
> ae ee 21 18 None None None 6 weeks 
20 18 fb) 5 days None 1 year 
Ae . 21 18 (b (e) (e) 2 years 
eg oe: 21 18 None None None 1 year 
aS eee. 21 18 (b) None (3) (6) 
18 18 ®} None None 1 year 
21 18 ) None None 1 year 
21 21 None 5 days None 1 year 
21 18 fe None None 1 year 
Ree 21 18 b) 3 days None 1 year 
21 21 (b) 3 days None 1 year 
21 21 (b) (4) (4 2 years 
18 18 None None None (5) 
21 18 fp None None 1 year 
Beet: 21 21 b 3_days None 2 years 
21 18 (a None None 1 year 
21 18 & None None 6 mos. 
21 18 Db) None 5 days 1 year 
21 21 (b) None None year 
21 18 None 3 days None 1 year 
21 21 (b) 3 days None 1 year 
AAT the PTE e = (b) 5 days None 2 years 


Bie pecstt d imprisonment. 
malty an n: , 
a) No malt if both applicants. are 21; if under 
there is a wait 


of 5 days 
There is a 


(e 48-hour wait and license should 
_ obtained by the contracting parties at least 24 
urs prior to the time of the ceremony. The 
5 is valid for 30 days. 

For non-residents 96 hours; when one. party 4 
‘a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining 


e. 
| Twenty-four hours, but 3 days must elapse 
Panne oF examination and blood test 
(4) There is a 5-day wait, after the 
d, for non-resident women. 
) The law does not allow divorce for any cause. 
6) Adultery is the only ground. for absolute 
. Residence is not necessary. 
With or without consent, for men, 16; for 
en, 14. There is a 10 days delay in issuing a 
se unless parents or guardians give written 
nsent to the marriage. To obtain a divorce 1 
ie residence required, unless cause for divorce 


license is 


d takes place in the Islands. < 
Three clear days (not counting either day, 
application or day of issuance). i 4 
Common law prevails, 14 yrs. for male, 
for female. r 4 
riage Licenses—A license of some kind is 


required in every State and Territory, and marriage 
in the United States is now universally on a civil- 
contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 
ee = all the States, provided there is a license 

Oo wed. 

Common-law marriages of a year or more dura- - 
tion, without either license or ceremony, are now 
validated by the courts in practically all the States, 
on proper proof, and where children or property 
are involved. 

_In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- | 
tic Relations law (in effect April. 29, 1933) invali- 
dates so-called common-law marriages entered into 
after that date. 

In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
1929 law, that a female who is 14 but not 16 years 
of age must have the consent of a judge of the 
Children’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to 
consent of parent or guardian) before she can 
malry. 

In _ many States, and in particular throughout 
the South, marriage between whites and Negroes 
is unlawful; marriage. between whites and Indians 
is still forbidden in several southern States. In 
Arizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay or Filipino can- 
not lawfully marry a Caucasian. 

Causes for Divorce—In all the States but South 
Carolina the primary cause for divorce is adultery. 
In the Philippines it is the only cause for divorce. 
and it is necessary to prove a court conviction of 
adultery or of concubinage. 
~Pregnancy of wife by other than husband at time 
of marriage is a stated cause in Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming, 
It is a cause for annulment in the other States 


‘ 
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we 


when it is proved that the husband had no 
knowledge of the fact. 

Impotency, if unknown at time of marriage, is a 
stated cause in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

' In other States it is a ground for annulment. 

Desertion (abandonment) is a universally stated 
cause for divorce or separation. 

If existing for six months it is a sufficient cause 
in_ Hawaii. ; E 

Desertion must be for one year in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Tllinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Desertion must be for 2 years in Alabama, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the Virgin Islands. 

‘Desertion must be for 3 years in Connecticut, 


= 


Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, ™ 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas and Vermont; also 
Maryland when husband and wife have volunta 
lived separate and apart for 5 consecutive years. 

Desertion for 4 years is required in Louisiaa 
and for 5 years in Rhode Island. ay 

In New York the so-called Enoch Arden law pg 
vides for annulment of marriage for absences 
pees party for 5 successive years if unknown 
alive. 

Most of the States allow divorce or separati 
for mere absence for 5 years or more. 

Failure to provide support is another name 
desertion. 

Cruelty, physical or mental, if aggravated, i! 
cause everywhere for divorce or separation; 
also, is imprisonment for felony prior to 4 
unknown to the suing party at time of marria 
And so, also, are continuing insanity, and habiti 
drunkenness. 

Most of the states make a distinction betwi 
divorce, and separation. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud 
some kind, manifested in concealment by one 
the other party of a condition which, would hs 
barred the marriage, such as insanity, impoter 
blood infection, conviction of felony, prior ¥ 
dissolved marriage, and so forth. 


The Confederate States of America 
Source: Historical Records 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at-Charleston (Dec. 20, 1860), 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: : 

‘We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and 
it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assembly 
of this State ratifyi amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.” 

December 24 ea Convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
State, and the Governor issued a proclamation 
. announcing the action of the State. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the Legislatures 
of the other seceding States, as follows: 


Jan. 9, 1861, Miss., by avoteof 84to15 
Jan. 10, “ Fila, ou) O82 to 27 
Jan. 11, " Ala. “G1 to 39 
Jemers. © Ga, « “ 208 to 89 
Jan. 26, ‘“ La, he dae to Re 
mene @, Texas, sts ee LOO SO) g 
April17, “ Va., “88 to 55 

ay 6)! . ATK, oy“ e 69'to <1 
May 2i° ‘ON. C., “unanimous 
June 8, “* Tenn., Byes ‘ 


The States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In two States a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
019; opposed, 47,238. é 
- The congress of delegates. from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery, Ala., (Feb. 4, 1861), 
and prepared a provisional Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America. This Constitution 
was discussed in detail and adopted (Feb. 8). 
On the next day an election was held for chief 
executive officers, and Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, was elected provisional President and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, provisional Vice- 
President. 

The joint convention of the provincial Senate 
and House of Representatives counted (Feb. ‘ 
Neat the electoral vote for President and Vice- 

Tes: 
total electoral votes, 109; all of which were for 
Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens. 

President Davis was inaugurated in Montgomery, 
Ala. (Feb. 18, 1861), and again in Richmond, 
Va., (Feb. 22, 1862). 

Secretaries of State—1861, Robert Toombs, 
Georgia; 1861, Robert M. T. Hunter, Virginia; 
1862, Judah P. Benjamin, Louisiana. 

Secretaries of the Treasury—1861, C. G. Mem- 
minger, South Carolina; 1864, George A.. Tren- 


dent. The number of States voting was 11; | 


+ 


pong South Carolina; 1865, John H. Reag# 
exas. 

Secretaries of War—1861, Leroy P. Walk 
Alabama; 1862, Judah P. Benjamin, Louisiaaz 
1862, George W. Randolph, Virginia; 1862, Gusta 
W. Smith, Kentucky; 1862, James ‘A. 
Virginia; 1865, John C. Breckinridge, Kentucky! 

Secretary of the Navy—1861, Stephen R. Mallat 
Florida. 

Postmasters-General—1861, 
Mississippi; 1861, John H. Reagan, Texas. 

Attorneys-General—1861, Judah P. Benjam 
Louisiana; 1861, Thomas Bragg, North Caroli: 
1862, Thomas H. Watts, Alabama; 1864, Geo 
Davis, North Carolina. | 

April 12, 1861, fire was opened by the Sov 
Carolina troops on Fort Sumter, Charleston Hi 
bor. The following was the notification ‘serv 
Major Robert Anderson, U.S.A., in command of 
fort, by_order of Brig.-Gen. Beauregard, C.S. 

“Sir—By authority of Brig.-Gen, Beauregey 
commanding the provisional forces of the Gd 
federate States, we have the honor to notify - 
that he will open the fire of his batteries on F 
Sumter in one hour from this time. We have | 
honor to be, very respectfully, your obedi 


servants, y 
Aide-de-c ar: 


“JAMES CHESTNUT, JR., 
STEPHEN D, LEE, Aide-de-camp.” 
The refusal of Major Anderson to surrender f 
to the receipt of the above note was as follows: 
ve “Fort Sumter, April 11, 1& 
General—I have the honor to acknowledgé — 
receipt of your communication demanding 
evacuation of this fort, and to say in reply ther 
that it is a demand which I regret my sense 
honor and my obligation to my government py 
vents my compliance. Thanking you for the i 
and manly terms proposed and for the high ec 
pliment paid me, I am, General, very respectfil 
your obedient servant, ; ‘ ef 
“ROBERT ANDERSON, Major First Artillll 
Commanding,” m4: 
_‘‘Brig.-Gen. Beauregard, Commanding Pre 
sional Army.” b | 
The last fight in the Civil War was at Palm 
Ranche, Texas, May 11, 1865. Gen. Lee surren 
at Appomattox Court House, Va., April 9, 
All the States were once more represented in 
per of Congress of the United States 
Although South Carolina led the way it 
Secession .it, was the overpowering States Rig 
sentiment in Georgia and North Carolina 
Georgia even more than in North Carolina—tlt 
rallied the others into the movement. From. | 
foundation of the United States, Georgia had b 
foremost in standing up against the federal gu 
ernment when state’s rights were involved. Jose 
E. Brown was their chief champion at the ob 
break of the Separatist movement. Georgia, 
cording to some historians, was no more w. 
to subordinate her interests to the Confeder'}! 
than to the Federal government, and her pi 
sistent recalcitrancy in the end contributed lares 
to the downfall of the Confederacy, it is assert 


; 


ive 


Seddia 


Henry T. EL 


Reh int ede 


2a. * 
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It is customary for a person who makes a will to 
ame an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
ay appoint an administrator. The executor named 
A & will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
9 an administrator. 

Insthe case either of an executor or an ad- 
hinistrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
ms, or surrogate. 

When there is no will, a person is said to have 
lied intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
ew York and some other states have Public Ad- 
ninistrators ‘who are paid regular salaries out of 
ihe public funds. 

ery estate is subject to one or more obligations 
lefore it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
. Ba obtsatians consist of debts of one kind or 
Hivery debt which is a lien on the property is an 
bligation. 

{ among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
local; also mortgages on real estate. 


labama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid 


to $50,000, 2%; 100,00: 
000, over $500,000, 5%. 2d Group— 
ther, sister, descendants of wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, exempt, $500; 
fates 1% up to 10%. 3d—Brother or sister of 
father or mother or descendants of such—ex- 
4th—Brother 


Fo. 


nsas—To parents, husband or wife, child, 
adopted or foster child, lineal descendant and 
fascendant, son-in-law or datghter-in-law, 1% 
‘on first $5,000. Then from 2% to 10%. Brother 
or sister including half-blood, 2%. Then 4% to 
%. To all others the rate on the same amount 
A%. Then 8% to 40%. Exemptions—$6,000 
widow; $4,000 to a minor child; $2,000 to all 
ers. No exemptions to nephews, nieces, 
rangers in blood, etc. Bequests to charitable, 
religious and educational institutions and in- 
surance exempt in the latter case, however, only 
vyhen it passes to a direct descendant or de- 
pensent of the deceased or to a widow of the 
eased. = 


ornia—Husband ($5,000 exemption); wife 
4,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 ex- 
emption); adult child ($5,000 exemption) ; lineal 
lineal issue ($5,000 exemption), tax 


estor 
then ranges from 2% to 10%. 
rother, sister, or dependant of either, or wife 


f 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter 
nor $2,000 exemption) ; tax then ranges from 
i 


_ husband. 


Jlorado—The exemptions are $20,000 for the 
pea. $10,000 for /husband, child, adopted child, 
or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or 
dow of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, 
‘other, sister, mutually Beni wleiee? gen 
00 forall others who inherit $500 or less, bu 
they inherit more than «$500 they pay on 
all they get. The tax ranges from 2 per cent 

416 per cent, according to the degree of rela- 

ship and the size of the inheritance. The 
gislature in 1935, amended the Law so that tax) 
mptions to charitable gifts is limited to use 
in Cglorado. | : 


innecticut—The net estate of any 


resident of this 


Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


District of Columbia—Where 


ie 
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Judgments in civil actions for money owed are 
liens, and as such are obligations. " 

Contracts"made by the deceased involving con- 
tingent or direct money obligations are debts, if 
acknowledged as proven. 

Wages owed are in most of the states a debt 
and when proven, are a lien. 

Money or other property held in trust by the 
deceased is an obligation. 

Costs of administration up to the time of settle- 
ment of an estate are obligations. 

So also are expenses of the last illness, and 
burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to $500, 
according to the State. 

_Pending settlement of the estate the necessary 
living expenses of the family are an obligation. 

There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, 
claims on an estate must be submitted within one 
year, provided the creditors have been given due 
notice of the debtor’s death. 

Following is a brief summary of the Inheritance 
Tax laws of the States. 


State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 
band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
a@ tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident de- 
cedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
appraised value of the inventoried estate all 
gains made in reducing to possession choses in 
action, including notes and mortgages but not 
including corporate or governmental stocks or 
bonds, nor including income accruing after death; 
and deducting therefrom losses incurred in the 
reduction to possession of choses in action, in- 
cluding notes and mortgages, but not including 
corporate or governmental stocks or bonds, nor 
including income accrued after death and other . 
items allowed as deductions by the statute. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 
in value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; 
thence up to 10%; to any other person, corpora- 
tion or association not included above in excess 
of $500 in value to and including $25,000 in value 
ace ae liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence un 

13%. 


Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or de- 
scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, *or adopted 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; 
in respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27,- 
000 to others, thence up to 4%. To brother or 
sister of the whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, 
niece or nephew, grandniece or grandnephew, or 
first cousin, $1,000 exemption. Rates on excess, 
2% up to $24,000, thence up to 5%. To others 
and to non-blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up 
to 8%. Exemptions—Any property, estate or in- 
terest devised or bequeathed for charitable, edu- 
cational, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 
provement. 


the decedent died 
prior to July 27; 1939, father, mother, husband 
wife, children by blood or legally adopted, lineal 
descendants or ancestors of decedent, exemption 
$5,000, 1% on balance; to brother, sister, nephew 
or niece, whole or half blood, $2,000, 3% on bal- 
ance; to grandnephew or grandniece of decedent 
and all others, $1,000, 5% on balance. The 
schedule of beneficiaries’ exemptions and rater , 
where the ag EN nates on or are aa 
1939: Class A, eac. eneficiary an e. 

$5,000, on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to $100,000 
2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%; all over. 
5%; Class B, brother and sister of the whole or 
half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to $25,000, 39; 
to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to $500,000, 8%; 
all over, 10%; Class C, any person other than 
those included in Classes A and B, and any firm, 
institution, association or corporation (unless ex- 
empt under Class D), $1,000; to $25,000, 5%; to 
$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 12%; 
all over, 15%. Class D, entireiy exempt, is on 
property transferred exclusively for public or 
municipal purposes, to the United States or the 
District, or exclusively for charitable, ‘educa- 
tional or religious purposes within the District. - 
All property and interest therein which shall pass _ 
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from a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and. treated as a single interest for de- 
termining the tax. 

4n addition there is a transfer tax on the 
estate of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937 
dies a resident of the District of Columbia, equal 
to 80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed under 
the 1926 Federal Revenue Act, less credit for 
estate, inheritance, legacy or succession taxes 
lawfully imposed by any State or Territory of the 
United States and inheritance taxes imposed by 
the District of Columbia. A similar tax is im- 
posed on the estates of non-residents in the 
proportion that the value of real and tangible 
personal property located in the District of 
Columbia bears to the value of the entire estate. 


Florida—The Estate Tax Law, Chapter 16015, Laws 


of Florida, 1933, Approved June 7, 1933, is an 
estate tax law designed to absorb the credit al- 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. “As ap- 
plied to the estates of decedents of Florida, the 
amount of the tax is the difference between the 
credit allowed under the Federal law and _ the 
amount of estate or inheritance taxes paid to 
the States of the United States. The tax upon 
the estate of non-residents of the State of Flor- 
ida is an apportioned amount of the allowable 
eredit under the Federal Act based upon the 
ratio of the property situate in Florida to.the 
entire estate wherever situate. Similar provisions 
apply to non-residents and aliens. Estates af- 
fected by the new law are those whose owners 
died after Nov. 4, 1930. There is an exemption 
of $100,000 to residents. 


Georgia—Eighty per cent of the amount due as 


Federal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act) amended 
(1941) and the Act approved by the Governor 
(Mar. 18, 1941) whereby tax now applies to 
estate of a person who may die a non-resident of 
state, whereas the original Act applied only to 
the estate of a person who may die a resident 
of the state. The exemption under that Act is 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the 
Federal Tax, no tax is assessed by the State. 


Idaho—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at follow- 


ing rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
ancestor, adopted child or issue, 2%; exempt 
to widow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; to 
others of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
sister, or their descendants, or wife of son, or 
husband of daughter, 4%; exempt $1,000. To 
uncles, aunts or descendants, 6%; exempt, $500. 
To others, 8%; no exemption. The tax in the 
case of husband, wife, lineal issue, etc., rises 
to 15 per cent, according to the value of 
the inheritance, and to others the rates range 
from 4% ‘to 30%. The tax on intangible per- 
sonal property is not imposed when the de- 
cedent lived in a State other than Idaho where 
ag en no tax on such property. (See New 
ork.) 


Illinois—Class A, father, mothetr, lineal ancesctor, 


husband, wife, child, adopted or mutually 
acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
lineal descendant—in excess of exemption—to 
$50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000, 
6%; to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 

, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews of lineal de- 
scendants of the same, in excess of exemption— 
to $20,000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 
to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class C, 
all others except Class D (which consists of gifts 
for hospitals, religious, educational, Bible, mis- 
sionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or charitable 
purposes within the State, and all transfers to 
or for the use of the State of Illinois or any of 
its institutions, municipal corporations or po- 
litieal subdivisions for public purposes, entirely 
exempt)—in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 10%; 
to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to $100,000, 16% ; to $150, - 
000, 20%; to $250,000, 24%: over $250,000, 30%. 
Exemptions—Class A, $20,000, except to brother 
and sister, $10,000; Class B, exemption is $500; 
Class C, $100. 


Indiana—Tax is_on the excess above exemption, 


three classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
or child to whom the transferer for not less than 
ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relationship of parent. Second, brother, sister 
or a descendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
all others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
on the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
ond class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
Exemptions are in the first class, wife $15,000, 
children of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- 


iba $2,000; ond class exemption is $500; 3rd / : 


Iowa—Direct inheritance—Over exemption gry 
uated tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, 4 
rises to 8% on all sums in excess of $200,0 
when the estate goes to wife, husband, child: 
or other next of kin. To brother, 
the like the tax ranges from 5% to 10 C 
15% in the case of other heirs. Exemption 
Husband or wife, $40,000; each child, includ 
grandchildren, $15,000; any other direct heirg 
lineal descendant, $5,000; father or mo 
$10,600. 

Kansas—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, 
descendant, adopted child or lineal descendant. 
adopted child, wife or widow of a son, or husba 
of a daughter, on first $25,000, 1%; thence up¢ 
5% (except in case of surviving spouse Wh 
rates are one-half those mentioned). 
brothers and sisters on first $25,000, 3%; ther 
up to 124%. To persons in other degrees; 
collateral consanguinity, strangers or others 
included above, on first $25,000, 5% thence 
to 15%. Exemptions to surviving spouse, $75,00 
to others of Class A, $15,000; to each member® 
Class B, $5,000. Members of Class C have 
exemption. Rates above named are charged om 
on amounts in excess of exemptions allow#w 
when the share is less than $200 in excess of # 
exemption no tax is charged. Exemptions a 
allowances if only a part of the estate is. 
Kansas, are in proportion to that part. : 
is a. 10-year statute of limitations on the ca 
lection of taxes. 


Kentucky—The Inheritance Tax Law which f 
came effective April 24, 1936, places the sury 
ing spouse, child by blood, stepchild, adop: 
child (if adoption shall have occurred during = 
fancy), and grandchild, if the issue of a deces 
child, in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brotii 
or sister of the half blood, nephew, niece, daug: 
ter-in-law, son-in-law and grandchild, ber 
the issue of a living child, in Class B; and 
other persons not included in either of the ott 
classes, and corporations, except educational, - 


sister 4 
i 


meister institutions in the state when the t: 
ers are to be used for public purposes, whi 


creased by subtracting from $10,000 the a 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30.0 ; 
so that a distributable share greater than $44 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other p 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,0¢ 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exena 
tion shall be decreased by subtracting fr 
$5,000 the amount by which the distributal 
share exceeds $15,000 so that a distributala 
share greater than $20,000 shall receive no 
emption. If the decedent be not a resident 


5 
4 


the remainder, if any, on the first $10,000 sh 
shat] 


its possessions shall on the death of thes tea 


be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value, 


Louisiana—To direct descendants by bl afi 
ity, ascendant or surviving chetea ge - i 
$5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3:31 
To a collateral relation’ (including brothers 
sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 

amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5¢ 

in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, 

excess of $500; on amount in excess of #5 

up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 

Exemptions—To direct descendants, ascenda: 

surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relatiorx 

$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies a 

donations to charitable, religious or education 

institutions located in State entirely exempt. — 


Maine—To husband, wife, lineal an r, Le 
descendant, adopted child, Saoptive cataie il 


eon) 


Charities are exempt. 
antage of the 80% credit 
ral Tax Law. 


land—Direct, 1%; collateral, 714% (law of 
1935). The collateral applies to all distributees 

cept parents, spouse or lineal descendants of 
Wecedent, and except the State of Maryland, or 
any city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 
for perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. 
he tax is payable by the executor or adminis- 
trator but out of the distributive shares. Legacies 
or bequests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 
» 1941, this exemption increased to $150, and 
xtends to any property passing. Joint accounts 
h banks, building associations and property held 
jointly are taxed, the exemption being husband 
and wife not only as tenants by the entirety but 
S joint tenants as well. 


aryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheritance 
x (except the tax on commissions of an executor 
administrator.) This is imposed only on estates 
ge enough to be subject to the Federal Estate 
k. The tax payable to Maryland equals the 
amount of the credit allowable under the federal 
w for taxes paid to the State. 


achusetts—No inheritance tax on share of 
usband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
shild or adoptive parent unless they receive in 


exces 


= 


Yo 


sive over $1,000 at above rates. Anybody may re- 
e $1,000 free from State inheritance tax. If 
ther, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
sce, step child or step parent receive. more 
nh $1,000, entire amount subject to inheri- 
Mce tax; 4% on $10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8%, 
Xt $25,000; 10%, next $50,000; 11%, next $150,- 
10, and so on to 15% on excess over $1,000,000. 
ates for other classes of heirs range from 2% 


15%. 
Amounts are taxable for the ‘“‘full’’ amount at 

various rates, except that the property can- 
ot be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or 
;000 respectively. Death Taxes paid to the 
eral states are credited against Federal Estate 
es up to 80% of Federal Estate Taxes under 
1926 Federal Act. 


gan—Four rates—i. Beneficiaries, grand- 
er, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
e, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
owledged child, provided such relationship 
gan at or before child's 17th birthday and con- 
until death of such decedent, granter, 
or any lineal descendant exempt up to 
00; wife or husband up to $30,000, with an 
tional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
d to whom no property is transferred. 2. 
tance tax is based on the total to each bene- 


te of the decedent less exemptions, at the 
of 2% on the first $50,000, thence up to 8% 
ided that that portion of the property ‘so 
ansferred consisting of Real Estate shall be 
xed at 34 of the rates specified. 3. In all other 
10% on the first $50,000, then up to 15%. 
the event that the total of the inheritance 
imposed by this act do not equal or exceed 
-of the amount of the tax imposed by the 
eral Revenué Act of 1926, an additional 
nt to equal 80% of said tax shall be added. 


April 1927—Hight classes of beneficiaries; 
Wife, minor or dependent child, minor or 

ndent adopted child; (2) ‘Adult child, adult 
opted child, lineal issue of adopted child, 

descendant of decedent; (3) Husband, 
ally acknowledged child or lineal . issue. 
eof; (4) Father, mother or other lineal an- 
rs; (5) Brother, sister, or descendant there- | 
- vate or widow of a son, husband of a daugh- 
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ta—In estates of persons dying on or} 
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blood or descendant 
tive or a stranger in 


, Reasonable expenses of administration, last 
sickness, claims against decedent duly allowed 
as such, family maintenance as allowed by court, 
not exceeding $5,000, federal and state taxes, 
taxes which have accrued or are a lien on 
property in the estate at date of death shall be 
allowed as deductions in the amount allowed by 
probate court having jurisdiction before com- 
puting the tax. Total tax limited to 35% of 
property transferred. 

Minnesota has an estate tax law which makes 
up the difference between the inheritance tax 
and the 80% credit allowed by the Federal 
Government under the 1926 act. 

The state has a gift tax act which became law 
July 16, 1937 which provides for an annual ex- 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future 
interest, made to any number of donees during 


the calendar year. In addition to the annual. 


exclusion, the donor has an exemption for gifts 
made to particular donees equal to those pro- 
vided for in the inheritance tax law. Gift tax 
rates are in all cases 24 of the inheritance tax 
rates; classifications the same as for inheritance 
tax, except that donees of the 7th Class have no 
exemption. Total tax is limited to 35% of value 
of property in excess of exemption. 


Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on the 
net estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths 
of 1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000 
to 16 per cent of the amount by which the net 
estate exceeds $10,000,000. For the purposes of 
the tax the value of the taxable estate is deter- 
mined (law of 1934), in the case of a resident, by 
deducting $50,000 from the difference between 
the deductions allowed, and the gross estate. 


Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; insane and 
blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal ancestor 
of descendant, adopted child or its descendant, 
or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemptions; all 
over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To brother, 
sister or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250; 
all over, 3% up to 18%. To brother or sister, o 
grandparents or their descendants, $100; all 
over, 4% up to 24%. To all others, including 
foreign, charitable and religious bequests, 5% 
up to 30%. If less than $100 not taxable. 


Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate on Ist 
$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up to 8%. 
Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, adopted child or lineal issue of 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same. as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husband, 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 24%; 
any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public 
or se purposes within the State, is ex- 
empt. : 


spouse, child, brother, sister, 
son-in-law, daughter-in-law, lineal descendant, 
exemption, $10,000, 1% on all additional; to uncle, 
aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal descendants 
exemption, $2,C00; on all other, 4%; others, 1s 
Benes 4%; to $10,000, 6%; to $20,000, 8%; to 


000, 10%; all over, 12%. Charitable and 
similar institutions are not taxable. Estates of 
Jess than $500 are entirely exempt. 
Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. . 


| New Hampshire—All property within the jurisdic- 


New Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 1937. 
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tion of the state, real, or personal, and any in- 
terest therein, belonging to inhabitants of the 
state, and all real estate within the state, or any 
interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
not inhabitants of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, 
made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the grantor~or 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of the husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, or adopted child of a decedent, 
or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a city or 
town in this state for public purposes, shall be 
subject to a tax of 814% of its value, for the use 
of the state. 


To father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife, 
child, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue, mutually acknowledged child and 
step-child, 1% on any amount over $5,000 
and up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any 
amount over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or 
daughter-in-law or son-in-law, 5% on any 
amount up. to $300,000, and so on up to 16% on 
any amount in excess of $2,200,000. To churches, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, public libraries, Bible 
and tract societies, religious, benevolent and 
charitable institutions, for religious and chari- 
table uses and purposes as well as to institutions, 
5% on any amount over $5,000. To every other 
beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 8% on 
any amount up to $900,000, and so on _up to 16% 
inxvexcess of $1,700,000. 
municipal corporations within State or other 
political division thereof, entirely exempt. The 
act also exempts property derived by a deceased 
soldier’s estate from the Federal Government by 
reason of military service, and deems all per- 
sons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 

The exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than 
$500 to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 
exemption from the inheritance tax is granted to 
the proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
under trust deeds or agreements. All the debts 
and expenses are first deducted from estate be- 
fore calculation of tax, so the tax would be pay- 
able out of the balance of the estate after pay- 
ment of obligations. 

New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
ing to estates of deceased residents on and after 
June 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
inheritance, succession or. legacy taxes imposed 
by the State of New Jersey under authority of 
any other act or acts of that’ State, in order to 
obtain the benefit of the credit allowed under 
the federal revenue acts pertaining to federal 
estate taxes. 

It also applies prior to said date in those es- 
tates of descehdants dying subsequent to Feb. 
26, 1926, which are still in process of settlement 
and subject to jurisdiction of courts of probate 
in state and in which inheritance taxes remain 
unpaid. 


New Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, on 
mount over exemption, 1%; and an additional 
ax of 142% on grantee or donee in conveyance 
taking effect upon death. To wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, lineal descendant or 
adopted child, brother or sister, on amount over 
exemption, 5%, and an additional 3% on gran- 
tee or donee in conveyance taking effect upon 
death. To other collateral kindred, strangers to 
the blood, corporations, voluntary associations 
or societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, 
and on additional tax on grantee or donee in 
conveyance taking effect upon death, 3%. The 
exemptions are $10,000 in the first two classes of 
heirs, and $500 to the last class. 


New York—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is 
allowed on property inherited by a husband or 
wife. To a lineal ancestor or descendant, 
adopted child, step-child, or lineal descendant of 
adopted child or step-child, or to a brother or 
sister, or to the wife or widow of son, or to the 
husband or widower of a daughter, or to any 
child to whom the decedent for not less than 10 
years prior to such transfer stood in the mutually 
acknowledged relation of a parent; provided, 
however, such relationship began at or before 
the child’s 15th birthday and was continuous 
for 10 years thereafter, the exemption is $5,000. 
On Cree aaah under Nps after deduction. of 

e foregoing exemptions, are exempt after 
_ March 21, 1932. 2 aS 

The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 
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To State of New Jersey, ' 


North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal iss: 


ae 


te hee i 


after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% © 
valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $200,0( 
2.40% up to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; + 
up to $700,000; and so on up to 16% oO 

amount by which the nét estate exceeds $10) 
100,000. ? i 4 

This normal rate is applicable to net estates | 
those dying on or after September 1, 1930, an 
prior to April 22, 1933. Unless further change 
made in the law it will also be applicable to tl 
estates of those dying on and after July 1, 194 
A 1933 law and subsequent similar laws, increas 
the rate 25% on net estates of those dying afti 
April 22, 1933, and prior to July 1, 1942. 

The temporary rates on the net estate aft 
allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valu 
tion up to $150.000; $2% up to $200,000; 3% up } 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,00% 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax is to be paid by the executor, who ¢c 
lects from the heirs, pro rata. Though due 
death, a discount of 5% is allowed if paid with® 
6 months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, elim 
nates all distinction between the sexes and bé 
tween real°and personal property in so far 
the descent and distribution of property are 
volved; abolishes dower and courtesy; prohiba 
a man or woman from disinheriting the survil 
ing spouse; limits to one-half the amount of ft 
estate (as of the date of testator’s death) whiu 
may be given to charity; and gives an executi 
the right to sell real estate unless that 
is expressly withheld in the will (does not affes 
wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). | 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees we 
able to compromise and finally pay any transi 
tax, the final payment of which had been a 
ing the happening of some contingent ever 
This privilege, of course, applies only to the 
estates where the contingent tax had not be 
finally determined and paid, prior to Sept, 
1930, or with respect to which the contingeny 
shall not have happened, prior to that date. 


_In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommend 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, showm 


ened the period for administration and distrib 
tion of estates from one year to 7 months. | 
made certain other changes in the law of & 


tates. o | 


or lineal ancestors, adopted child. Exempt, an 
000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, $2,01 

others of this class, Rates on excess, 1% up ¥) 
12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles | 
the decedent, and descendants of brothers ay 
sisters, but not descendants of aunts and unelal 
4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more remo 
the rates range from 8% to 17%. | ]j 


a] 


North Dakota—On the net estate the tax is 3 


up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 23% | 
the amount over $1,500,000, All insurance | 
excess of $20,000 payable to the estate is includ 
in gross estate. In determining net estate dedui 
tions from gross are allowed on account of e# 
emptions to husband or wife of the amoull 
received, not exceeding $20,000; and to eam 
lineal ancestor or descendant the amount 1 
ceived, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000 
Deductions are allowed for devises or bequecs 
to or for the use of any public institution | 

ial 


exclusively public purposes, or ‘to or for the 
of any corporation, institution, society or = 
sociation whose sole object and purpose 
carry on charitable, educational or religio 
work; also Federal estate taxes paid and 
refunded, State and Federal income taxes on t 
income of the decedent to the date of his deat 


Ohio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or p 
thereof, “over exemptions, ie thence up 
4%. To widower, adult ‘child; adopted ck 
lineal descendants, on $25,000 or part there: 

over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. — 

brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow o 

son, husband of a daughter, or child trea 

son or daughter for ten years though not leg 
adopted on $25,000 or part.thereof, over exen 
tions, 5%; thence up to 8%. To other per, 
institutions or corporations, on $25,000 or 
thereof, 7%; thence up to 10%. Exemptions— 
wife or minor child, $5,000; to father, mot 

husband, adult child, adopted child, ‘or li 

descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, ne 


ei 


‘sane ee 


niece, wife or widow of son, husband of d ith 
“or any child to whom the decedent for Bt: i} 
than ten years prior to the succession sto ] 


parent 
‘i 


the mutual acknowled 
$500 : ged relation of 


ioma—The value of the estate shall include 
é homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
Which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 

Jd, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
Of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or 
‘8S annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds 
Of life insurance by virtue of policies under which 
¢ insuted has the right to change the benefi- 
@iary except as to proceeds of war risk insurance, 
Policies issued pursuant to the World War Vet- 
€rans Adjusted Compensation Act and proceeds 


|veteran of any War in which the United States 
Was engaged. A $15,000 personal exemption is 
Branted an estate receivable by father, mother, 
wife, husband, child. adopted child or any lineal 
descendant of decedent or such adopted child. 
The rate of taxes upon the net estate and 
transfers shall be at the following rates: 1% 
to $10,000; thence up to 10%. 

In the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 


pson—To grandfather, grandmother, father 
Mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, or 
any lineal descendant (exemption $10,000), $10,- 
we to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 15%. To brother, 
ter, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal de- 
endant (exemption $1,000), additional tax, 
Dae to $3,000, 1%; thence ‘up to 20%. Addi- 
‘tional tax in all other cases, exemption $590; $500 
to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. 
fend aiter’June 9, 1933. 


Effective on 
Asylvania—Transfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 
1919, imposing a tax on value of estate passing 
D direct and collateral heirs. 
husband, wife, children, lineal descendants, 
legally adopted children, step-children or the 
fife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
other of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all 
Others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is the 
Widow’s exemption of $500. 


ho Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 
(above said sum a general tax of 1% is im- 
posed in addition to the rates specified below, 
With an additional tax of 2% on such portion as 
& may be necessary to postpone the assessment 
of taxes imposed until the beneficiaries come into 
possession of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or 
share of distribution—To grandparent, parent, 
adoptive parent, husband, wife, child, son- and 
daughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually ac- 
knowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000 is 
exempt. Rates on excess are: 1% below $25,000; 
2%, $25,000 to $50,000; 3%, $50,000 to $250,000; 
LG 250,000 to $500,000; 5%, $500,000 to $750,- 
000; 6%, $750,000 to $1,000,000, thence 7% on all 
over $1,000,000. To stepchild, stepparent, brother, 
sister, whole or half blood, nephew, niece, $5,000 

exempt. Rates on excess are: 2% 


0 

F 00. To others more remote, $1,000 
exempt and rates on excess are: 5% up to 
000; 6%, $25,000 to $50,000; 7%, $50,000 to 
000; 8%, $250,000 to $500,000; 9%, $500,000 
| $750,000; $750,000 to $1,000,000; 11% 
bove $1,000,000e Bequests to corporations ex- 
mpt by charter or by general laws are exempt 
nder inheritance tax law. 
An additional tax is imposed on the transfer 
f net estates, conformably with the Federal 
ate Tax credit provision, at classified rates, 
inning with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 
ranging to 14.92% on estates over $10,000,- 


0, 
$ 


te, or for city or tow: 
ely exempt, i 


e, up to $15,000 on excess after di g 
jons from $15,000, 1%; to husband, lineal 
r of decedent or any child legally adopted, 
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from payment of any Federal gratuity to the 


To father, mother, ! 


Dakota—Primary rates: To wife or lineal|— 
cting ex-| 5 


or mutually acknowledged for not less than ten 
years or lineal issue of such, 2%+ to brother or 
sister, or descendant, a wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, 3%. To brother or 
sister of father or mother, or a descendant of 
a brother or sister of the father or mother of 
decedent, 4%; to any person or persons in any 
other degree than as above, or strangers, or a 
body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 and 
up to $50,000, two times the primary rate, $50,- 
000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000 4 
times the primary rate. Exemptions—Property 
transferred for public or charitable purposes: 
property of clear value of $10,000 transferred to 
widow or husband of decedent, each lineal issue, 
or adopted or mutually acknowledged children 
and issue of such, lineal ancestors of decedent, 
exemption, $3,000; $500 exemption to brother or 
sister of decedent, or descendants of such, wife 
or widow of son or husband of daughter; $200 
exemption to brother or sister of father or moth- 
anes descendants of such; $100 exemption to 
others. 


Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, daughter, lineal 
ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted 
child, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1% thence up to 
7%. {A maximum single exemption of $10,000 
against that portion of the net estate distribu- 
table to one or more of the beneficiaries of this 
class is allowed.) To any other relative, person, 
association or corporation, from $1,000 to $50,000, 
5%, thence up to 15%. (A maximum Single. ex- 
emption of $1,000 against that portion of estate 
distributable to one or more beneficiaries of this 
class is allowed, provided no exemption is allowed 
against the estate of a non-resident decedent 
and no exemption or deduction shall be made on 
account of dower or courtesy.) In the case of 
estates of non-residents, the exemption shall be 
apportioned in the ratio that the value of the 
property included in the gross estate, to-wit, 
properly, the transfer of which is subject to the 
tax imposed hereby, bears to the value of ali the 
property that would have been included in tre 
gross estate if the decedent had been a resident 
of this State; provided that, in any event, such 
proportionate part of the exemption shall not be 
less than is permitted by the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any. direct 
, lineal descendant of husband, j 
lineal descendant of husband or wife, or any 


direct lineal descendant or ascendant of the . 


decedent, or to any adopted child of decedent or 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son, an ex- 
emption of $25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% 
to 6%. If to religious, educational or charitable 
organizations in State, bequest to be used within 
State, all is exempt. if to a governmental unit, 
National or State, it is the same as to husband or 
wife, provided any bequest to the U. S. be spent 
in the State of Texas. To brother or sister 
of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in ex- 
cess of $10,000, tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle 
or aunt of decedent or descendant of such, in 
excess of $1,000, tax from 4% to 15%. To any 
other person or organization tax of from 5% to 
20%, beginning at $500. Bequests to persons not 
related to the deceased are subject to the tax 
even if the bequest is to be used in the State 
(1931 Amendment). The Legislature in 1933 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, taxing 
estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which are 
exempt on atcount of the net estate not exceed- 


ing in amount the total exemptions allowed, At 


This new statute also provides for an additional 
tax on estates previously taxed in an amount 
equal to the difference between the sum of such 
taxes due or paid the State and 80% of the total 
sum of the Federal Estate Tax. 


Utah—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax 3%. 
$10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000; 8% 
above that to $125,000; 10% of the amount by 
which the net estate exceeds $125,000; provided. 
at the discretion of the tax commission, the tax- 
payer may choose to pay in kind on an estate or 
any portion thereof which’ is not liquid. 


Vermont—To husband, wife, child, father, mother 
or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or hus- 
band of a daughter, child adopted during min- 

~ ority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, no 


|-tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 


'%. To all others, 5%. Exemptions, devises or 
bequests to corporation or organization created 
By existing under the laws: of the State and 


or any direct - 
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having principal office in the State for char- 
itable, religious or educational purposes. 


Virginia—The State inheritance tax law was 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates in 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing 
that the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, 
in no case be less than 80% of the tax imposed 
by_the act of Congress. 

The rate of inheritance tax to father, mother. 
grandfathers, grandmothers, children by blood 
or adoption, husband, wife, and all other lin- 
eal ancestors or lineal descendants (exemption, 
$5,000) is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
rises to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
er, sister, nephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption 
and the rates vary from 2% to 10%. Other bene- 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates 
vary from 5% to 15%. 


Washington—This is a community-property state, 
and hence one-half of the estate after debts 
and expenses are paid, is set over to the surviv- 
ing spouse without tax. There is also a class 
exemption of $10,000 in the net value of an 
estate passing to grandfather, grandmother, 
father, mother, husband, wife, child, stepchild, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant of decedent, 
rate of tax from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class exemp- 
tion in the estate passing to brothers and sisters, 
rate from 1% to 20%; all others without exemp- 
tion, rate from 10% to 25%. Estate passing to 
cenpain, charitable and religious organizations are 
exempt. 


West Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step-child,. 


descendants of child, father or mother of de- 
cedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
Sister including those of half blood, 4%; >to 
those further removed in relationship from de- 
cedent than brother or sister, 7%; to those of no 
blood relationship, stranger, institutions, cor- 
porate or otherwise, 10% of market value of 
Be veceived. The tax rates range from 
% to 30%, according to the degree of relation- 
ship and the size of inheritance. Exemptions— 
Property transferred to State, County, school 
district or municipality thereof for public-pur- 
poses; property transferred in trust or for use 
Solely for educational, literary, scientific, re- 
ligious or charitable purposes, if used entirely 
within State. To widow, under the law as 
amended (effective May 28, 1941) a widow re- 


The Legal Aid Society ' | 


ahs 


LeT 
di d 
ceived a flat $15,000 exemption; the husb@ 
child, step-child, father or mother, or des 
dants of any child, each receives a flat $3q 
exemption, said amounts being deducted in « 
case, regardless of amount received. | 


Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, 4 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted 
lineal issue thereof; to brothers, sisters | 
their descendants, wife or widow of son, or” 
band of daughter. To uncles, aunts or Ug: 
descendants, 6%. To all others, 8%. When 

* estate is above $25,000 the above rates are ¥ 
tiplied as follows: $25,000 to $50,000, 2 timelq® 
excess; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times on exa 
$100,000 to $500,000, 4 times on excess; a 
$500,000, 5 times on excess. But no such 
however, shall exceed 15% of the property tr’ 
ferred to any beneficiary. Moreover, the figys 
as to multiplication of tax refer to each sepa 
beneficiary and not to the estate as a wh 
Under an Emergency Relief Act, applicable fi 
March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a tax was} 
posed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 of 
normal inheritance tax on each transfer. 17 
Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, but 1% 
amended by the special session of the legig 
ture for 1937, which amendment became ek 
tive as to the estates of all decedents who - 
die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to < 
1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the ; 
normal tax exemption and increased the | 
tate from 25% to 30%. The emergency ta: 
now’ 30% of the normal tax. Exemption 
$5,000 to husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 
brothers, sisters and descendants, husbandi 
daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal desay f 
dants or ancestors, and lesser amounts to oti 
cg down to $100 exemptions to strane 
n blood. 


Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adoy 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister— 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandpare 
grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, exe : 
$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other ex 9 
charitable, etc-—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or ~ 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use 
the preservation of wild fowls or game or © 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to némi 
beneficiaries other than insured’s. estate, 
tirely exempt. a 


.e 


} 


$ 


Source: Officials of the New York and National Organizations. ; 


‘The Legal Aid Society was organized (1876) to 
render legal aid, gratuitously, if necessary, to all 
who appear to be in need of such aid and desery- 
ing thereof and unable to procure it elsewhere, 
including, gratuitous legal aid to any poor person 
accused of crime, and to promote measures for the 

rotection of poor persons with respect to their 
fogs rights. 

The Society’s offices are: Main office and Sea- 
men’s Branch, 11 Park Place, and the Criminal 
Courts Branch at 32 Franklin Street. 

The Society is in its 65th year of continuous 
work; it has served 1,344,391 and has collected 
$5,206,899.58 for them, besides rendering a vast 
amount of legal service not measured in dollars 
and cents. In 1939 the Society handled 33,895 
cases, of which 29,528 were civil matters con- 

ducted by its Main Office and Seamen’s Branch, 
and 4,367 criminal defenses by the Criminal 
Courts Branch, 

A registration fee of 50c is charged to applicants 


men’s compensation matters, though in the lat 
modest allowances are accepted on lump-s 
awards. Other fees are charged in the eventil 
the collection of moneys or property or success 
handling of other types of cases. These 
nominal and are to enable the Society to ass 
other persons. They are governed by the Socie y 
rules and are made known to clients on requé 
The work performed by the Society is confim| 
to New York City, except so far as it cooperaid 
with legal aid societies in other cities. } 
The scope of the Society’s work embraces a W' 
range of legal problems, from, simple wage Et 
other money claims up to more involved matte: 
such as matrimonial questions, Seamen’s claik. 
and certain types of workmen's compensation eae 
are handled by the Seamen’s Branch. The Crimis 
Courts Branch functions in the Court of Genet 
Sessions, and in the Court of Special Sessions, aif 
the Felony Court in Manhattan only. The Sociu 
endeavors not to compete with the bar. It mas 


tains an information bureau as to agencies in 
who are able to pay, except that no fee of any | legal fiel i es nae ¢ | 
kind is charged in, criminal matters or in work. overthe Melpone th Indivianet oe ig ae | 
LEGAL-AID WORK IN NEW YORK CITY AND ELSEWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES ) 
No. No. Coll'd for| O es i a 
\Year Organ, Cases Clients Repanas Year Omit: Pee att eee Qremt 
hs : SET 
41 | 99,192 | $289,859] $167,307||1930.... i 
‘ 41 | 102,289 367,813 195'595 1931... 88 ant i 
41 96,034 389,835] 226,079 |}1932.... 85 | 307,673 ae 
41 | 111,404 456,160 282,3591| 1933... 84 | 331970 ' 
47 | 130,585 9,68: 328,651/|1934.... 86 | 306,262 2 
., 61 | 150,234 498,846 331,326 }|1935.... 91 | 272°723 
att 72 | 121,177 | 662/675] 348"290|| 1936... 98 | 260'400 
LODE ver 72 | 143,65: 675,994 8,5) 1987... .e08 104 | 2477248 
1926.00. 73 | 152,214 645,991 369,264 || 1938 85 | 267/417 687 
Wel GU eae | Gbee) sree as | ase i" 
MOE 84 | 171,961 | 802/328] 464.420 acta; a ede ee i) 


Figures in the table include operations of the 
corporated, with headquarters at Duke Uhiversty Die ee 


aee Legal Aid Organizations, unil 


ieee * ae aes 


Source: United States 


Jnder the Act approved October 14, 1940, effec- 
= January 13, 1941, the following persons are 
sidered nationals and citizens of the United 
tes at birth. 
ec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
of the United States at birth: 
we’ berson born in the United States and sub- 
the jurisdiction thereof; 
ib) A person born in the United States to a 
mber of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
Wiginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
zenship under this subsection shall not in any 
miner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
son to tribal or other property: 
yA person born outside of the United States 
i its outlying possessions of parents both of 
Om are citizens of the United States and one of 
pm has resided in the United States or one of 
peving possessions, prior to the birth of such 
son: 
id) A person born outside of the United States 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
citizen of the United States who resided in the 
i States or one of its outlying possessions 
Or to the birth of such person, and the other of 
Om is a national, but not a citizen of the United 


tes. 
@) A person born in an outlying possession of the 
ited States of parents one of whom is a citizen 
me United States who resided in the United 
S or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
hh of such person; 
A child of unknown parentage found in the 
ed States ee shown not to have been born 
ates; 
A person born outside the United States and 
jutlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
zen of the United States; who, prior to the 
of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
he United States or one of its outlying posses- 
AS, at least five of which were after attaining 
age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
vided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
c iid must reside in the United States or its 
lying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
‘ears: Provided further, That, if the child has 
jaken up a residence in the United States or 
Outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
-@ time that it becomes impossible for him to 
mplete the five years’ residence in the United 
, oF its outlying possessions before reaching 
e of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
®» shall thereupon cease. : 
he preceding provisos shall not apply to a child 
In abroad whose American parent is at the time 
the child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
ally in the employment of the Government of 
| United States or a bona fide American, educa- 
nal, scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 


401. A person who is a national of the 
ited States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
lose his nationality by: 
Obtaining naturalizatidn in a foreign state, 
upon his own application or through the 
ation of a parent having legal custody of 
h person: Provided, however, That nationality 
ot be lost as the result of the naturalization 
parent unless and until the child shall have 
ined the age of 23 years without acquiring 
nent residence in the United States: Provided 
+, That a person who has acquired foreign 
ality through the naturalization of his par- 
Or parents, and who at the same time is a 
zen of the United States, shall, if abroad and 
not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
ican citizen by his own voluntary act, be 
tted within two years from the effective date 
Act to return to the United States and take 
e ent residence therein, and it shall be 
ter deemed that he hi ted to be an 


so return and take up:permanent residence 
United States during such period shall be 
to be a determination on the part of such 
to discontinue his status as an American 
m, and such person shall be forever estopped 
such failure from thereafter claiming such 
ivan citizenship; or 

Taking an oath or making an affirmation or 

mal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 


6 Pad 
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cial, or financial organization, having its principal 
office or place of business in the United States, or 
an international agency of an official character in 
which the United States participates, for which he 
receives a substantial compensation; 

(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection (g) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply to 
a child born‘abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934. 

Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, residing on the effective date 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory over 
which the United States exercises rights of sover- 
eignty and not citizens of the United States under 
any other Act,-are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States, is 
declared to be a citizen of the United States. 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States 
employed by the Government of the United States 
or by the Panama Railroad Company, is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 204. Unless otherwise provided in ‘Section 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not citi- 
zens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in an outlying possession of 

the United States of parents one of whom is a 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 
_, (b) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom are 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United States, 
and have resided in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions prior to the birth of such 
person; 

(c) A child of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the United States, until 
shovn not to have been born in such outlying 
possession. 

Sec. 205. The provisions of Section 201, sub- 

sections (c), (d), (e), and (g), and section 204, 
subsections (a) and (b), hereof apply, as of the 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock, pro- 
vided the paternity is established during minority. 
by big tae rg or adjudication of a competen 
court. 
‘ In the absence of such legitimation or adjudica- 
tion, the child, whether born before or after the 
effective date of this Act, if the mother had the 
nationality of the United States at the time of the 
child’s birth, and had previously resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions, 
shall be held to have acquired at birth her nation- 
ality status. , 


Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940 


4 fc) Entering, or serving in, the armed forces of 


oreign state unless expressly authorized by the 
laws of the United States, if he has or acquires 
the nationality of such foreign state; or 

(d) Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 
office, post, or employment under the government 
of a foreign state or political subdivision thereof 
for which only nationals of such ‘state are eligible; 


or 
(e) Voting in a political election in a foreign state - 


or participating in an election or plebiscite to 
determine the sovereignty over foreign territory; or 

5 Making a formal renunciation of nationality 
before a diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States in a foreign state, in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State; or 

(g) Deserting the military or naval service of the 
United States in time of war, provided he is con- 
victed thereof by a court martial; or 

(h) Committing any act-of treason against, or 
attempting by force to overthrow or bearing arms 
against the United States, provided he is convicted 


: n citizen. Failure on the part of such per- | thereof by a court martial or by a court of com- 


petent jurisdiction. ¢ 

SEC, 402. A national of the United States who 
Was born in the United States or who was born in 
any place outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
States of a parent who was born in the United 


Siptes, shall be presumed to have expatriated him- 


f under subsection (c) or (d) of section 401, 
when -he shall remain for six months or longer 
within any foreign state of which he or either of 
his parents shall have been a national according to 
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the laws of such foreign state, or within any place 
under control of such foreign state, and such pre- 
sumption shall exist until overcome whether or not 
the individual has returned to the United States. 
Such presumption may be overcome on the presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence to a diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States, or to an 
immigration officer of the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as the Department of 
State and the Department of Justice jointly pre- 
scribe. However, no such presumptions shall arise 
with respect to any officer or employee of. the 
United States while serving abroad as such Officer 
or employee, nor to any accompanying member of 
his family, 

SEC. 403. (a) Except as provided in subsections 
(g) and (h) of section 401, no national can ex- 
patriate himself, or be expatriated, under this 
section while within the United States or any of 
its outlying possessions, ‘but expatriation_ shall 
result from the performance within the United 
States or any of its outlying possessions of any of 
the acts or the fulfillment of any of the conditions 
specified in this section if and when the national 
thereafter takes up a residence abroad. 

(b) No national under 18 years of age tan ex- 
patriate himself under subsections (b) to (g), in- 
clusive, or section 401. 

404, A person who has become a national 


-by naturalization shall lose his nationality by: 


(a) Residing for at least 2 years in the territory 
of a foreign state of which he was formerly a 
natior.al or in which the place of his birth is situ- 
ated, if he acquires through such residence the 
nationality of such foreign state by operation of 
the law thereof; or 

(b) Residing ‘continuously for 3 years in the 
territory of a foreign state of which he was for- 
merly a national or in which the place of his birth 
e eiaated except as provided in section 406 

ereof._ 

(c) Residing continuously for 5 years in any 
other foreign state, except as provided in section 
406 hereof. 

SEC. 405.. Section 404 shall have no application 
to a person: _ ‘ 

(a) Who resides abroad in the employment and 
ed the orders of the Government of the United 

ates; 

(b) Who is receiving compensation from the 
Government of the United States and residing 
abroad on account of disability incurred in its 
service. 

SEC. 406. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 404 
shall have no Cy Seg to a person: 

a) Who shall have resided in the United States 
not less than 25 years subsequent to his naturaliza- 
tion and shall have attained the age of 65 years 
when the foreign residence is established; 

(b) Who is residing abroad upon the date of the 
approval of this Act, or who is thereafter-sent 


Passport Regulations | 
‘ Source: United States Department of State 


A person applying for a p&ssport, or for the 
renewal or amendment of a passport, should name 
the countries he intends to visit and the object of 
his visit to each country. Passports are issued in 
American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands by the chief executives of those 
islands; in the Philippines by the U. S. High Com- 
missioner; in foreign countries by American con- 
Sular officers. Passports will be issued by consuls 
abroad to the classes of persons mentioned below; 

(a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 
Passports have been issued or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 


ent to Jan. 3, 1918. 
To citizens not included in the classes 
above, in certain emergency cases. 
‘e are certain instances, such as those men- 
: Ne beta ees a a Fee e to 
issue S S, unless specifically authorized 
the pene ‘everead St sors I. : pret 
e esons who clai merican_ ci 
put. who have never established thelr ciatne oh 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
tavlace, emene hg at 
i ose persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in proof of 
their claims, which requires verification. 
2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
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‘i.e? a tee. | 


abroad, and resides abroad temporarily solely | 
principally to represent _a bona fide American ed 
cational, scientific, philanthropic, religious, cota 
mercial, financial, or business organization, havij 
its principal office or place of business in tJ 
United States, or an international agency or = 
official character in which the United States ps 
ticipates, for which he receives a substantial co: 
pensation; e 

(c) Who is residing abroad on account of & 
health; : ; i 

(d) Who is residing abroad for the purpose 7 
pursuing studies of a specialized character 
attending an institution of learning or a star 
above that of a preparatory school, provided tha 
such residence does not exceed 5 years; 4 

(e) Who is the wife, husband, or child under & 
years of age of, and is residing abroad for the pum 
pose of being with, an American citizen spouse C 


(a), (b), (c), or (dad) hereof; 

(4) Who was born i , 
of its outlying possessions, who originally haz 
American nationality, and who, after having los 


SEC. 408. The loss of nationality under tha 
Act shall result solely from the performance by 
national of the acts or fulfillment of the condition} 
specified in this Act. 

SEC. 409. Nationality shall not be lost undd 
the provisions of section 404 or 407 of this Act unj 
the expiration of one year following the date of th 
approval of this Act: Provided, however, That 
naturalized pefson who shall have become subje 
to the presumption that he has ceased to be aa 
American citizen as provided for in the seco 
paragraph of section 2 of the Act of March 2, 190 
(34 Stat. 1228), and who shall not have overcom 
it under the rules in effect immediately precedin 
the date of the approval of this Act, shall continu 
to be subject to such presumption for the period 
of one year following the date of the approval c 
this Act unless it is overcome during such perioc 


convention to which the United States is a pa 
upon the date of the approval of this Act. 


possess dual nationality and whose claims are c 
doubtful validity. 

A fee of $9 is required for every citizen’s passpo. 
issued. No fee charged for the issue of a passpo 
to widow, child, parent, brother or sister of ag 
American soldier, sailor or marine buried abroa 
to visit country of burial. A fee of $1 is charge 
for executing all applications for passports. : 

By negotiations through American diplomat’ 
and consular offices, non-immigrant visa fees hay 
been waived as between the United St: 


ania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Nicaragua, } 
Panama, Persia (Iran), Peru, Salv pi aie 
Switzerland. 4 i 


The following countries have not abolished suc 
visa fees but have reduced them.as shown: aa 
tralia, $2; Belgium, $8; Bulgaria, $2; Chile, $1.78 
China, $2.50; Egypt, 10 gold francs; France, 3. = 
Germany, 50 cents; Great Britain, $2; Ireland, $5) 
India, $2; Mesopotamia (Irak), $2; New Zealan 
$2; Northern Ireland, $2; Rumania, $3.75; Spai 
$10; Sweden, $1.25; Mr ee $2; Yugoslavia, $$} 

A person who is entitled to receive a Passport, 
within the United States, must submit a writte: 
application made before a clerk of the Federit 
court or a State court authorized to naturalii! 
aliens, or before a passport agent. 

Passports are ordinarily issued valid for 
countries. 

(a) ge Ge ety mes agence must be 


light background, showing the full front view 
features of the applicant, and taken within 
ths of the date they are submitted. Snap- 
newspaper, Magazine or full-length photo- 
S_ will not_be accepted. 
b) Witness—The application must be supported 
an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
Known the applicant at least two years. In 
S of persons who have not previously obtained 
Sports, the applicant or the witness must be 
wn to the clerk of court or passport agent, or 

he able to establish identity by documentary 

nce, otherwise the applicant must be required 
pbtain as a witness an American citizen having 
Place of business within the jurisdiction of the 
or the passport agency. 
€ Witness, in signing the application, should 
2 the nature of his profession or business and 
professional or business address. No lawyer or 
er person will be accepted as witness to a pass- 
b application if he has received or expects to 
ve a fee for his services in connection there- 


person born in the United States in a place 
re official records of birth were kept at the 
e of his birth must submit with the application 
certificate under the seal of the official 
Odian of birth records. A certificate must show 
date and place of birth and that the record 
Made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
ld be shown, and the application should be 
ported by a baptismal certificate or a certified 
of the record of baptism under the seal of the 
weh in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
he date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
» and the date on which the record of baptism 
Made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
em occurred within a short time after 
date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
lates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
nt or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
ed the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
fy as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
ay be accepted. 
€@ case of a person born abroad prior to noon 
May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time 
m and had previously resided here before 
th of his child, his application should be 
ee eied by evidence of his father’s American 
fenship. 
sons born abroad after May 24, 1934, of an 
rican mother or father who had previously 
Hed here may submit evidence of the citizen- 
of either of their parents. 
der the Act otf 


had previously resided in the U. S. is divested 
nerican citizenship unless he resides here af 
five years.continuously immediately previous 
is 18th birthday and unless, within six months 
r attaining the age of 21 years he takes an 
of allegiance to the U. S. 
aturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
aturalization, with his application. It will be 
to him after inspection. He must state in 
lication when he emigrated, where he has 
' since his arrival, when and before what 
he was naturalized, and that he is the iden- 
person described in the certificate. 
“woman applicant should state whether she 
ever been married. A married woman should 
‘her own given name with the family name 
“husband. 
person who is a national of the U. S., but not 
tizen thereof, must state that he owes alle- 
ce to the U. -S. and that he does not 
Thus Su allegiance to any other government, 


ist submit evidence in support of his claim. 
the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
i for two years from date of issue unless limited 
Ritorter period, but may be rénewed for a 
9d of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 
le Department of State has ruled that, during 
state of uncertainty outside the Western Hemi- 
no passport which has heretofore been is- 
1all be valid for use in traveling from the 
o any country outside the Western Hemi- 
re unless it is submitted to the Department for 
ition for such use. Under the new r 
;, before the eas a eae eR 
passport heretofore issued or i 
rie use’ outside the Western Hemisphere, 
t 


Tequired that documentary evidence be 

s ey it showing the imperative necessity 
Traveling outside the Western Hemisphere. It 
plated by the new regulations to restrict 

e of passports only to those who can show 
mperative necessity for traveling outside the: 
ern Hemisphere and at the same time to take 
7 possible precaution to assure the importance 


# 


nection that he has transportation reservations and 
Teasonable expectation o i 
and transit visas to the port of embarkation. 


interested persons will be notified immediately. As 
cases will be considered and action taken by the 
consuls under the law strictly according to the 
facts of the cases, special consideration may not 
be accorded an 


oper 122 E. 22nd St., New-York, N: 
vo. : 
asetwoen the social service organizations offering 


their services to sponsors and the Department of 
State. 


of American passports as definitely identifying and 
establishing the citizenship of the person to whom 
they are issued. Persons desiring to have pass- 
ports already issued to them validated for future 
use outside the Western Hemisphere and persons 
desiring to obtain new passports for use therein are 
urged to submit their applications at least 3 weeks 
in advance of their expected sailing. 

The Department of State on June 24, 1941, 
adopted a new. procedure as te visa applications, 
as follows: 

_in view of the declared emergency and the neces- 
sity from the standpoint of the national defense 
for careful supervision over the entry of aliens 
into the .United States, the following procedure, 
effective July 1, 1941, has been instituted to require 
the submission of the cases of applicants for im- 
migration visas and for nonimmigrant visas to 
the Department of State for preliminary examina~ 
tion before they are given final consideration by 
the consuls. 

The procedure applies to the cases of all aliens 

who have not received visas prior to July 1, 1941, 
seeking- permanent residence, temporary entry, or 
transit to a foreign destination, except native born 
citizens of countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
officials of foreign governments, and seamen, where 
cases are subject to a different procedure. 
. The procedure with respect to applicants for 
immigration visas requires the submission to the 
Department of State of a Biographical Statement 
on form B and two affidavits of support and spon- 
sorship on form C, or two affidavits of sponsorship 
on form D in the case of persons not requiring 
financial assurances of support. 

The procedure with respect to applicants for 
visitors’ visas and transit certificates requires the 
submission to the Department of State of a Bio- 
graphical Statement on form B and two affidavits 
of sponsorship on form D. 

The names of children under eighteen years of 
age may be included in forms covering an accom- 
banying parent. Affidavits on forms C or D may 
cover immediate members of a family proceeding 
together to the United States. The affidavit form 
C must be prepared by American citizens or by 
aliens lawfully admitted into the United States for 
permanent residence and forms B and D should 
also be submitted by American citizens or by aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence unless 
there are no such persons in a position to offer the 
requisite information or sponsorship. 

The forms referred to are prescribed by regula- 
tion and will be furnished upon request addressed 
to the Visa Division, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The forms must be fully completed 
by typewriter and signed under oath before a 
Notary Public or other person authorized by law to 
administer oaths. Substitute documents will not 
be accepted in lieu of any of the forms listed. The 
corroboratory documents and evidence referred to 
in_ the forms must be submitted with the forms. 

When all of the required forms and supporting 
documents have been assembled, completely filled 
out by typewriter and signed under oath, . they 
should be sent to the Immigration Section, Visa 
Division, Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
in an envelope so addressed. 

The cases will be considered in proper turn by 
Interdepartmental Committees acting in an ad- 
visory capacity with reference to the national 
defense program. 

After examination of each case in the Depart- 
ment an appropriate communication will be sent to 
the consul concerned for further consideration of 
the case. If an interested person should wish, con- 
sideration will be given to a request to have the 
notification sent by telegraph at his expense to 
the consul. The consul will advise the alien appro- 
priately regarding his case and the procedure to be 
followed in making formal application for a visa. 
In a case given preliminary approval by a consul, 
the visa will not be granted until satisfactory evi- 
dence is submitted to show that the alien will be 
able to proceed to the United States within the 
period of the validity of the visa and in this con- 


obtaining an exit permit 


When the «cases are referred to the consuls the 


d should not_be requested. 
The President’s Advisory Committee on ee 


nteered to act in an advisory liaison capacity 


~ 
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The United States Immigration Law ] 


‘Source: The Federal Statutes and Executive Orders Fs 


Na President Roosevelt on June 3, 1941, signed an| present, in lieu of an immigration visa, an Ur 
G Executive order in connection with the Alien| pired permit to re-enter, issued pursuant to Secs) 
Registration Act of 1940. The order provides as| 10 of the Immigration Act of 1924. The bearesm 
follows: ‘ such a permit to re-enter is not required to pree 
PART I @ passport. | 
1. Non-immigrarits must present unexpired pass- 3..An alien immigrant who has previously b 
ports or official documents in the nature of pass- | legally admitted into the United States for per 


i ports issued by the governments of the countries to | nent residence and- who has frequent occasio 
is which they owe allegiance or other travel docu-| cross the land borders of the United States # 
¢ ments showing their origin and identity as pre- | present, in lieu of an immigration visa or a Deity 
z 


scribed in regulations issued by: the Secretary of | to re-enter, a resident alien’s border-cros: 
State, and valid passport or other non-immigrant | identification card. The bearer of such a bora 


} visas. crossing identification card is not requireds 
Wy 2. A non-immigrant alien who is passing in| present a passport. k 

transit through the United States may present a 4. An immigrant Spanish national who on 

£ transit certificate granted by an authorized officer | 1], 1899 (whether adult or minor) was a bona 

ie - of the United States. resident of Puerto Rico or adjacant islands wi 


3. A non-immigrant alien who enters the United | comprised the Province of Puerto Rico, and 
States for a period not exceeding ten days, landing | in accordance with Article IX of the treaty betw 
temporarily while the vessel on which he is a] the United States and Spain of April 11, 1 
passenger is in port, or crossing the border, enter- | has preserved his allegiance to Spain, may pres 
ing and departing via the same port of entry, may | a passport visa, in lieu of an immigration visa, 
present a limited entry certificate granted by an] entry into Puerto Rica. Such aliens may be! 
authorized officer of the United States. mitted into Puerto Rico with regard to the }j 


Sree 


MK 4. A non-immigrant alien who is a citizen of| visions of the Immigration Act of 1924, exe 
‘ Canada, Newfoundland or Mexico, or who is a| Section 23. (Act of May 26, 1926, ch. 400, 44 Sam 
a peas subject domiciled in enor ~ pp woe 657.) 

h and, may present a non-resident alien’s border- i i 3 

5 crossing Identification gard issued by an authorized peo Se ee aaa pega ee ; 

ber officer of the Unite ates, if he is entering the} j77i . pale | 

bs United States for a period of less than thirty days. a cuneate oe ae may be waived) 

t 5. The Secretary of State is authorized to define ‘ 

€ cases of emergency in which the passport and visa ? PART Iil ; 

, requirements may be waived for a non-immigrant The Executive Secretary of the Panama Cans 
¢ alien. hereby authorized to issue passport visas, tfa. 
a 6. No passport visa, transit certificate, limited | Certificates, limited entry certificates and immig 
: entry certificate or non-resident alien’s border- | tion visas to aliens coming to the United St 

crossing identification card shall be granted to an| from the Canal Zone. 3 5 
: alien whose entry would be contrary to the public The Governor of American Samoa is hee 
ee safety, nor to an alien who is unable to establish | 2uthorized to issue passport visas, transit cerg 
a legitimate purpose or reasonable need for the} cates, limited entry certificates and immigz 
proposed entry. visas to aliens coming to the United States 7 
PART II American Samoa. } 


F The Governor of Guam is hereby authorizea 

1, Immigrants must present unexpired passports, | issue passport visas, transit certificates, lim! 
or official documents in the nature of passports, is- | entry certificates and immigration visas to alll 
sued by the governments of the countries to which | coming to the United States from Guam. ~ 
they owe allegiance, or other travel documents |- d 
showing their origin and identity, prescribed in PART IV ed) 
regulations issued by the Secretary of State, and| . The documentary requirements for aliens apy 

- valid immigration visas granted by the consular | ing for admission into American possessions ow 
officers of the United States in accordance with the | the United States are to be prescribed by the cig, 
requirements of the Immigration Act of 1924 and| Petent authorities in such possessions. bd 
the regulations issued thereunder. PART V 


_2. An alien immigrant who has previously been The definitions contained in Section 2: of : 
legally admitted into the United States for perma- | Immigration Act of 1924 shall be ae edi 
nent residence, has departed therefrom and has| applicable to this order, except as otherwise spy 
returned from a tentporary visit abroad, may | fied herein. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE IMMIGRATION STATUTES | 


The general provisions of the Federal immigration laws, exce here th vi 
the Executive order of June 3, 1941, are, in brief. ine follows: AUCs cater frst ee 


American Consuls abroad are directed to ex- There are certain except 4 
amine the information given on questionnaires and | races that may enter the Uniten ee stee the se 
eliminate applicants who are feeble-minded and| manently or temporarily, such as the Chinese || 
Renee a eeoras, earns them Sate praae ps as| of an American citizen wh c 

ell as all others o e classes excluded by law. the approv. Immi 

cha ppal apg crpbaeat bceaereest A ae in Earnie ee Santee tee es 3 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control | residence; ministers and ir wa 
officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is| and unmarried Shildeeh’ brace ae ee - 
not exceeded. The Consular service is under the| merchants and their wives and children wW 
Department of State. the age of 21 years; students of at least 15 yeath 

Under the Quota Law proclaimed in operation, | age; travelers, government Officials, their fame 
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about 153,900 alien immigrants. admitted to the U, S. for permanent reside 
ica. Natives of those countries can come without | tion laws. | 
his mind about emigrating his place cannot be A non-quota immigrant is: } | 
independence to the Philippine Islands (accepted| U. S. or the husband of a citizen of the 1 
t 
aliens such of the Filipinos as were not already (b) An immigrant previously lawfully edu 


as of July i 1929, there may be admitted yearly | and suites, etc.; and persons previously iawht 
indevendent countries of Central and Mouth Atier:| an? are SURAE GhmS te MRozary fist aM 
aust ‘an alien obtains a certificate and later changes . NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS i 
‘enn les Be rset 24, 1934, granting conditional deans zy pease Han witeiroe unmarried ¢4 
Hive on May 1, 108) converted inta the’ status ef | agar" PY ® MAPHIRES occuring prior to Jul 
perteen : "Heenan cue edo cate ie to the U. S., who is returning from a tempo ; 


= 


country. The islands have for each fiscal year a 
quota of 50 who may be admitted into this country | Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti 


as immigrants. Republic, the Canal ns 
Alien Japanese laborers (skilled or unskilled) in try of Central Or Howth Aisa aed al 

Hawaii are not permitted to emigrate to the main-| his unmarried children under 18 years it we 

jand of continental United States, by reason of the | panying or following to join him; - | 


President’s proclamation of Feb. 24, 1913. (d) An immigrant who continuously for at : 
Thi 
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t 
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© years immediately preceding the time of his ap- 
ation for admission to the U. S. has been, end 
ho seeks to enter the U. S. solely for the purpose 
carrying on the vocation of minister, or profes- 
and his wife, and his unmarried children under 
years, if accompanying or following to join him: 
” An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
st 15 vears of age and who seeks to enter the 
ay. for the purpose of study at an accred- 
Ol; 
f) Women who were citizens of the U. S. and 
0 lost their citizenship by reason of marriage to 
ens, or through the loss of U. S. citizenship by 
2 “husbands, or by marriage to aliens and resi- 
nee in a foreign country. 
A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota 
migrant or a non-immigrant. 


thsome or dangerous, contagious disease; per- 
S who are found to be and are certified by the 
Mining surgeon as being mentally or physically 
ective; persons who have been convicted of a 
ony or oe ee involving moral turpitude; 
mists. 

) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
» the overthrow by force or violence of the 
i ment of the’ United States or of all forms 
law_or who disbelieve in or are opposed to or- 
ized government, or who advocate the assassina- 
mn of public officials, or who advocate or teach 
unlawful destruction of property; prostitutes, 
eenons coming for the purpose of prostitution 
or any other immoral purpuse. 


CONTRACT LABORERS 


led or unskilled; persons likely to become a 
ic charge, persons who have been excluded 
nf admission and deported in pursuance of law, 
who may again seek admission within one 
ir from the date of such deportation, unless 
or to their re-embarkation at a foreign port or 
ir attempt to be admitted from foreign contigu- 
territory the Secretary of Labor shall have 
sented to the reapplying for admission. i 
ersons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
money of another, unless such persons do not 
g to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
s whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
ation, association, society, municipality,. or 
gn government, stowaways, except that any 
ih stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be 
nitted in the discretion of the Secretary of 
por, all children under sixteen years of age 
yecompanied by or not coming to one or both of 
> parents, except that any such children may 
admitted if they are not likely to become a 
lic charge and are otherwise eligible. 


THE YELLOW RACES 


4) Unless othérwise provided for by existing 
uties, and with certain exceptions the so-called 
ow Races. 

5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
Sursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
d and deported, regardless of when such 
ortation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
men, except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, 


. 
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(a) Persons who hysi 
ess aes are physically incapable of 


(b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
U. S. may bring in or send for his father or grand- 
father, over 55 years of age, his wife or mother, his 
grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted 
whether such relative can read or not. 

(ce) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
tea enn in the country of their last permanent 

ence. 


(d) Persons previously residing here who were 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously therein for 
5 years, and return thereto within 6 months from 
the date of their departure. 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 
_ (f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory _while in transit under this exemption 
shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may leave and 
enter at the same port and still be in transit within 
the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- 
positions authorized by Congress. 

(h) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily 
determined by any ordinary method approved by 
the department may be excused from the actual 
taking of the test. 


CONTRACT AND SKILLED LABOR 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
be found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, pro- 
fessors, persons belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or domestic servants. 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALITIES 
Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of 
the contract-labor clause are punishable, on con- 


ver, may be given permission by the Secretary 
fe bor to oats for admission after they have 
fared out of the United States for at least one 
r from the date of deportation. 


ys ILLITERACY 
aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
‘English language or some other language or 
et, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
P the following exceptions: 


* 


viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment up to two years. Violations of the 


Anarchist clause carry prison up to five years. . 


Other violations carry various penalties, It is un- 
lawful for any person or concern engaged in bring- 
ing immigrants to give fare rebates or to solicit 
immigration; penalty $1,000 fine or not more than 
2 years in jail in criminal proceedings, or $400 fine 
in administrative proceedings. The penalty for 
smuggling immigrants is fine up to $2,000 and 
prison up to five years. 

Any alien who has been excluded from admission 
for any cause and who again seeks admission 
unless the Secretary of Labor has consented to his 
reapplying for admission. 

Any alien who, after March 4, 1929, enters the 
U. S. at any time or place other than as designated 
by immigration officials or who eludes or has eluded 
examinations or inspection by immigration officials, 
or who obtains or has obtained entry by a willfully 
false or misleading representation or the willful 
concealment of a material fact, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment for 
not more than two years or by a fine of not more 
than $1,000. or by both. 

LAW ON DEPORTATION 

Any alien sentenced to imprisonment shall not be 
deported under any provision of law until after the 
termination of the imprisonment. 

In general, aliens excluded by a board of special 
inquiry, under the immigration laws are entitled to 
the right of appeal to the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, which, on June 14, 1940, took 
over control and administration of the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


“Ni , No 


‘i No, No. a No. 

7 fii- Certifi-- Year _ | Certifi- Year_ | Certifi- Year | Certifi- 
oa Sern Criseat) pate (Fiscal) cate (Fiscal) cate (Fiscal) cate 

ny 104|}1924..... 150,510}/1931.....]| 143,495]|1938..... 162,078 

aa 30683 1318. 1Bi449 925.....| 152,457||1932..:..] 136,600||1939.-....| 188,813 
S252) 70:310)/1919.: 217,358 1926 ve] 146,331 1933... 113,363 1940..:2/| 235;260 
as. ips P85 oh 181/292|/ 1928. . 2. :} 2331155/|1935....:) 118,945||Total 

7) 91/848)|1922..... 170,447 ||1929.....| 224'728]/1936....] 141,265/| .1907-'40/4,532,359 
| ae Beat |(1923. ... | 145,084||1930.....| 169,3771|1937..::.] 164,976 | 
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Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 


. Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation t! 
The vayciaison a interest rates is a form of| after the Waker — Lone haw ore aa 
police power which is generally exercised by state Fa eae cacneed ia “the. business of. lenc 
legislatures, Interest 1s may be divided for con-| cums of $300 or less at rates in, excess, of 
veieSiatutes xing the legal rate of interest. | 2nd'subervised by the state banking departnk 
Every state has established a legal or conventional} Rates of charge permitted licensees gener 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, 0n| range from 214 to 314 per cent a month, and H 
matured obligations, ene in in Capac ts cms ane ae penelee a rovided a1 
i i t rate is stated. raction. nlike the rates : 
vonie an eon a year, but in some states it is} classes of statutes which permit the lender 


5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. obtain, in addition to interest, reimbursement U® 


i fixing the maximum contract rate of| certain expenses incident to making and collec 
BS orld Five States—Arkansas, California, Okla-| the loan, regulatory small loan statutes imp 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional) an all-inclusive limitation upon charges. Fourti 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate| states have no comprehensive small loan laws' 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specific 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have | exempt certain types of lending agencies from 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of| regulations of the small loan and usury stat 
interest which may be contracted for in the} and authorize these agencies to make E 
absence of specific statutory authorization to the| charges than those allowed by the usury statu 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury} Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates 
statutes. The most common maximum contract | restricted in some states by statute and in of 
rates are 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a| states by municipal ordinances to charges rang 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a| generally from 242 to 10 per cent-a month;: 


year. Penalties for infraction range from for-| dustrial banks or discount companies, which 1® 


feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire | authorized to make charges ranging generally #1 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations | 142 to 215 per cent a month; credit unions, wit 
are usually exempted from the protection of these| are generally authorized to charge 1 per cer 


laws. month; and banks and building and loan assou™ 


3. Regulatory small loan statutes. These statutes| tions. In a few instances, such statutory authé 
apply only to loans of small sums, but within this | zation has been granted to single institutions. 
area they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- The states with small loan laws, the dates 
empted. Thirty-eight jurisdictions have comprehen- | the enactment of the laws and the rates of inter 
sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeied | as of October, 1941, follow: 7 


Maximum Rate 


State General History (Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 
Alabama ............-)1927; new act 1932........... Rec abe lS 8% per annum 
PREM R Ia e actee ols) a odie ee) OTS! AMENMCd + .-- <1. hie « «os awa eloe tice 314%% e | 
PRpIr ene Sct MLGSY col eco Ihr he SEE Hee are dies cinta bra eee coe 10% per annum 4 
SEUTOTIN A 9S ecitnis.e- «~ Enacted 1939, suspended by petition for|244% to $100; 2% on remainder. 2% 
referendum, and sustained by popular} all loans where security is insured 
vote in November, 1939; numerous mI 
earlier acts o 
COlOTECO. «6 vss ee ses Sees acts since 1913; present act 10% per annum plus 10% fee plus o 
, Beas de ey « dane ae nee ode ei eae rges } 
Connecticut.......... 1919: frequently amended... 2.22.2... 3% to $100; 2% on remainder n| 
Dist. of Columbia. .... ROIS AMENNCH .. 5.5 Ysga tx oe se emake 1% 
TOA5S amended LO4T | OS o...< 01a ase wtet.= cere 34% | 
“ Pete amended 1935. 5 Bes sises i 
mined aerate wee cate To to ; 2%% on remainder 
.|1917; new act 1935 «(3% to $150; 214% on remainder | 
. 1913; new act of 1917; revised 193: 3% to $150; 114% on remainder plus 
, fee on small loans (Commission rate 
198% new act of 1934........... 4 Hees ATES gnremainder (Com. rates 
AY ee Rene Eee é te) 4 4 
1928: amended i946 °/_., ie teigae sae (a7) on Renner 
1917; frequently amended.............. 3% to $150, 244% on remainder *| 
Maryland............|1912; new act of 1918; amended........ 34% ; 
Massachusetts........ 1911; frequently amended.............. Unsetured loans, 3% to $150: 2 hs 
remainder; chattel and co-maker log 
3% i Be ave 8 ea eee oti 
special classes (Commission r; 
IVIROMIB ATI. 5; s:0asieié aie 1915; new act of 1921; revised 1925.....|/3% to $100, 244% on meeainder 
Minnesota........... eh ha c's gidhe wits tiaioie ais has <s eeate seaes|d%- @ 
IMISHOUTE vies ace sree» 1913; new act 1927; amended... ........ 3% on loans of $100 or less, 244% on Ic 
of more than $100 hi 
INGDPAREB S22 sieves os 1913; new act 1915, amended 1941...... 9% per annum plus 10% fee plus ex: 
: ination fee on small loans ft 
New Hampshire...... FOUTS RMENGERT! vc. «a 5 vigmss Sete a eer 2% plus small fee 7 
New Jersey.......... 1910; new act 1914; new act 1932; amended /|2 14 % x) 
New Mexico,......... POSO:. Jas ct WhdA as «cw et ae ch tenets eee EO o per annum plus 10% fee plus ot 
: charges ¢ 
POUR MODIS yi sleitssjes.e 6 1915; new act 1932; amended 1941..... 24% to $100; 2% onrem. 
adc ee |1911: new act of 1915: frequently amended s bigs $istecce tenance 5 
Oklahoma .|1941 10%, plus various fees i 
LO Cee ae sed act 1915; new act 1931; amended 3%; : 
0 
Pennsylvania . 1913; new act 1915; revised 1937 3% to $150; 2% on remain G 
Rhode Island 1923? new act 1937.............. 3% e oe ; 
Tennessee. ... 1917; new act 1925; amended 193 6% per annum plus fee of 1% per moi 
Var 4 aeae? amended .. . 3 Con to $125 21% 7 
ermont.......... NIN EY ieee es fees fo ;} 214% on rem 
Virginia. 22200222100. 1918: amended .. 222117! “13 149% : Sinden a 
Washington ,........ DALLA crac catetatchane (cai syst shacp, uiemai Seine 3% up to $300; 1% on remainder to $f 
West Virgini 1925 1933 3 tet ies alpte oveons | 
es rginia,..... 5; new act ise RiateaAa ictal ¥iale tse wie tetete lo 4 on remain 
Wisconsin. ........_.. 1927; new act 1933. ...2277522,LI111)28&, to "sid: 3% to ga008 oe , 


mainder (Commission rate) au 

Regulatory small loan laws usually provide a| usury laws are frequently evaded by discountink 

penalty of forfeiture of principal for infraction and | bonus from the face amount of the note andl 
the infraction of some sections of these laws gener- Paper pire borrower the proceeds in cash in ¢ 

ally constitutes a misdemeanor. Under the usury ian e proof of usury difficult. : i) 
: i e statutes of limitation of action for recot 

jaws, the penalties are usually limited to forfeiture or enforcement in civil actions on debt As 

of interest or of excess interest and, in most in- ebts vary im 


1 to 20 years in i ng 
stances, there are no criminal penalties. The the Kind. of caer Citzenent SUES oncom 


United States—The Bankrupty Law 


; _ Federal Bankruptey Laws 


Source: Max Isaac, Editor, Corporate Reorganizations-American Bankruptcy Review, New York 


On June 22, 1938, the President approved the 
handler Bankruptcy Act, which became effective 
beptember 22, 1938. This law represents the most 
omplete revision of the bankruptcy statutes since 

approval of the original Act, July 1, 1898. Only 
{remnant of the old Act remains. Section 16 (re- 
ating to the liability of co-debtors of bankrupts), 
ection 30 (authorizing the promulgation of prac- 
ce rules by the Supreme Court), section 33 
creating the offices of referees and trustees), sec- 

on 36 (prescribing the oath of referees), section 
3 (telating to referees’ absence or disability), 
lection 54 (statistical information required to be 
section 177 
reorganization). and sections 81-84 
Municipal debt readjustment law) were all that 
emained unchanged. 

While the purpose of the new law is in general 
0 modernize and bring up to date the bankruptcy 
aw of the country, the drastic changes upset 
Many fixed principles of bankruptcy jurisprudence 
ind will require time for judicial interpretation of 
Ovel phraseology. Some of the procedural changes 
nelude the filing of schedules with voluntary peti- 
x0 instead of later in the proceedings. The 
Surt may, for cause shown, authorize a departure 
om the usual rule: ‘‘Statement of Affairs’’ in 
Wm as prescribed by the Supreme Court must 
iow be filed by the bankrupt. This form may re- 
wire the bankrupt to disclose his history, cause of 
Dankruptcy, nature and location of his property. A 
ost inventory is reauired to be filed by the bank- 
upt. Applications for discharge are dispensed with, 
xcept in corporation cases, the adjudication in 
bankruptcy operating as such application. Exami- 
ation of the spouse of a bankrupt as to financial 
Yransactions with the bankrupt may be had, de- 
pite State laws to the contrary. Adverse witnesses 
may be examined, as if under cross-examination 


he trustee. 
s; to number and amount. 
Another provision is that the trustee in bank- 
ptcy shall take title to any property which the 
snkrupt inherits ‘‘within six months after bank- 
aptcy.”’ The bankrupt cannot transfer or assign 
ny such inherited acquisition after bankruptcy. 

New definitions of preferences, new provisions 
or specific recovery of fraudulently transferred 
assets, and improved procedure for setting aside 
iens are among the important changes. 

“The criminal provisions of the new Act have 
seen materially strengthened. 
Section 77B is no more. That part of the old law 
s Chapter X in the new law. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission exerts 
1 marked influence in corporate reorganization pro- 
; ings and a new division for the handling. of 

kruptcy and reorganization matters, coming be- 
ore the Commission under the terms of the Act, 
been established. Other new chapters of the Act 

‘e: Chapter XI, relating to arrangements, Chapter 
<TI, Yeal property arrangements by persons other 

corporations; Chapter XIII, wage earners 
nine and Chapter XIV, maritime commission liens. 
ler the wage earners’ plan, those earning less 
shan $3,600 a year may invoke the provisions of the 
law to a daee a the tec of debts by applying a 
ere e of future earnings. 
Boe latter procedure obviates bankruptcy pro- 
dings to free wage earners from attachment and 
shment of salaries or wages. The old ‘‘com- 
ition’’ by Reninre Beer Nr tease and ‘“‘ar- 

3 ent’’ now takes its place. 

Pe ugust 16, 1937, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ent Act was approved to replace the Act of May 
4934, held unconstitutional by the Supreme 

urt. It provides procedure by which the indebt- 

‘ of insolvent taxing agencies, such as local 


drainage, levee, irrigation, reclamation, road, and 
sewer districts, as well as towns, boroughs and 
municipalities, may effect compositions with their 
creditors. These compositions would be approvable 
only when the districts or agencies filed voluntary 
proceedings in bankruptcy accompanied by plans 
approved by 51 per cent of all of the creditors of 
the district or town. The plan of composition could 
not be confirmed unless accepted in writing by 
creditors holding at least 66 2-3 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of the indebtedness of the peti- 
tioning district or taxing agency, unless the judge 
was Satisfied that the taxing district was author- 
ized by law to carry out the plan, and there had 
been a finding by the court that the plan was fair, 
equitable and for the best interest of the creditors. 

On March 4, 1940, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ment Act was amended so that focal improvement 
districts may avail themselves of the benefits, 
without involving the municipalities as such. On 
June 28, 1940 a further amendment included ‘‘any 
county or parish’’, and the act and the amend- 
ments were extended to June 30, 1942. 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act was ap- 
proved by the President August 29, 1935. 

It was written to conform to the Supreme Court’s 
decision, holding the original Frazier-Lemke Act 
invalid. The new Act provides, that any farmer 
failing to obtain a composition or extension, or if 
he feels aggrieved by a composition or extension 
proposal, may ask to be adjudged a bankrupt. He 
may also ask the court that all his property be ap- 
praised, that his exemptions be set aside to him, 
and that he be allowed to retain possession under 
supervision and control of the court, of all the 
remainder of his property, including his encum- 
bered exemptions under terms and conditions set 
forth in the Act. 

The court is authorized to stay all proceedings 
for three years, during which time the debtor is 
permitted to retain possession of his property under 
the supervision and control of the court provided 
he pays a reasonable rental for that part of the 
property which he retains. The rental is used to 
pay taxes and upkeep; the remainder is distributed 
among the secured and unsecured creditors and 
applied on their claims. At the end of three yeays, 
or prior thereto, an appraisal is made, and the 
debtor can regain unencumbered possession by 
paying into court the amount of the appraisal of 
the property of which he retains possession, in- 
cluding the amount of encumbrances on his ex- 
emptions, up to the amount of the appraisal, less 
the amount paid on the principal. Upon. request 
in writing by any secured creditor or lien creditor, 
the court shall order a sale of the property affected, 
at public auction. 

The ‘debtor is allowed ninety days in which to 
redeem any property sold at such a sale by paying 
the amount for which the’ property is sold, with 
interest at five per cent, to the court and he may 
then apply for his discharge in bankruptcy. The 
Act is declared to be an emergency measure. If, 
in the judgment of the court, such emergency 


ceases to exist in its locality, the court, in its dis- 


cretion, may shorten the stay of proceedings and 
proceed to liquidate the estate. 

The Frazier-Lemke Act was extended to March 
4, 1944, during which period petitions may be filed 
by farmers under the provisions of that statute. 

The Railroad Reorganization Act of March 3, 
1933, was appvoved by the President, August 27, 
1935. This Act is known as Section 77, and its 
provisions are too intricate and complicated for this 
analysis. Any railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce is amenable to’ the law, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission wields much authority and 
influence in the entire proceedings. The legal 
action is taken, however, in the courts of bank- 
ruptcy, as is the case in other proceedings under 
the bankruptcy law. ‘ 

The Chandler Railroad Adjustment Act, (Chap- 
ter XV) approved July 28, 1939, permits Tailroads 
in financial difficulties to enter into voluntary 
agreements with their creditors to postpone ma- 
turity dates, and reduce interest rates on securities. 
The Act may be invoked in behalf of railroads not 

4-in equity receivership or in reorganization under 
Section 77 and have not been in equity receiver- 
|ships under Section 77 within 10 years prior to 
filing the adjustment petition. 


| 
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Patent Law—Summary Of 
An Official of the U. S. Patent Office 


Source: 


A patent grant gives the inventor the right to 
exclude all others from making, using, or selling 
his invention for 17 years, but it does not give the 
patentee the right to make, use, and sell his own 
invention if it is an improvement on some unex- 
pired patent whose claims are infringed thereby. 

A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
application, complete in gall respects, upon payment 
of the fees, and only after a determination of 
utility and completeness. of disclosure of the 
invention, and a search to determine its novelty. 

No'patent is granted upon a mere idea or a 
suggestion. 

There must be a complete description of the 
invention and it must be accompanied by drawings 
suitably illustrating the same, if it is of a machine 
or other device that can be illustrated. 

If the device is not operative and not so clearly 
set forth as to make it capable of manufacture 
from the description; no patent can issue. 

An application for patent’must be made by the 
inventor only, and no person who has not actually 
created a portion of the invention is entitled to be 
considered a joint inventor. 

A patent issued to more than one inventor where 
only one has actually invented the device is invalid. 

A person who makes a financial contribution 
merely is not a joint inventor, but the invention 
may be assigned to him. 4 

Patents are not granted for useless devices, for 
printed matter, for methods of doing business, for 
improvements in devices which are the result of 


U. S.—Patent and Trade Mark Laws; Contract Provisions 


mere mechanical skill, nor for machines that w¥ 
not operate, particularly for alleged perpetuy 
motion machines. 5 

A patent is not granted for a new composition : 
matter unless the component parts thereof, as ww 
as the manner of making and using the same, a2 
fully disclosed in the application when filed. 

To obtain a patent: for a medical compound, 
must be something more than a physician’s pra 
scription. 

No protection is afforded by the patent law pri! 
to the actual issue of a patent. 

Protection of the patent law extends throughos 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and tl} 
Canal Zone, and, upon compliance with certa; 
regulations, to Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islan 
the Virgin Isles; and Guam. 

The law gives right of appeal to the courts iro 
refusal to grant a patent or a reissue. 

President Roosevelt signed, July 2, 1940, a bé 
authorizing the Commissioner of Patents to kee 
secret all inventions affecting national defens 
If the commissioner decides the disclosure of 4 
invention would be detrimental to public safety 
defense he can withhold the granting of a pated 
to the inventor for an indefinite period. Army ai 
Navy officials would get immediate access to pens 
ing patents. In August, 1941, a law was sign 
which prohibits the filing of applications fi 
patents in foreign countries, which cover any i| 
vention made in this country, without first obtai) 
ing a license from the Commissioner of Paten 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON 
(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consult) 


A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, 
symbol, or device, or a combination of these, used 
on goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or 
identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 
The mark must have been used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in commerce with the Indian 
tribes, before an application for registration can 
be filed in the Patent Office. 

A trade-mark can not be registered if it con- 
tains immoral or scandalous matter. No one can 
register a mark including the flag or coat of arms 
or other insignia of the United States or any 
simulation thereof, or of any State or municipality 
or of any foreign nation, or of any design or prcture 
that has been or may hereafter be adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem. 

Registration is prohibited of any name, dis- 
tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, 
or banner adopted by any institution, organization, 
club, or society which was incorporated in any 
State of the United States prior to the date of 
adoption and use by the applicant provided use by 
the organization was prior to use by applicant. 

No portrait of a living individual may be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark except by the written con- 
sent of the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
deceased President of the United States be regis- 
tered during the life of his widow except by written 
consent of the widow. 3 

No mark which is identical with that used ‘by 
another on the same class of goods, or so nearly 
resembles it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
trade, can be registered. These limitations do not 
ative the registration of a trade-mark merely 
ecause it is the name of the applicant, provided 
it is distinctively written or printed. 


Any mark which has been in actual and exclusi 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the - 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, may 
registered, and such a mark when once register™ 
may be registered when used on other goods | 
the owner of the mark. 

: Trade-marks are not protected by the copyrigk 
aws. 

Foreigners must apply for and secure registrati: 
of their trade-marks in their home countries befad 
registration can be effected in the United State 
and only those whose home countries give 1 
ciprocal rights to United States citizens ¢z 
register. 

Ownership of trade-marks is not conferred 
registration. The first person to use a trade-ma 
on merchandise acquires title thereto in t 
territory where his goods are marketed. Trad 
mark ownership rights arise under the now 
statutory common law of the States. They a 
not acquired by registration or lost by failure | 
obtain the registration permitted by the statute 

Owners of trade-marks having business or pi 
spective business in foreign countries should asce 
tain the trade-mark laws in those countries _ 
that they may take proper steps in time to prote: 
their rights. Registration in the United Stat 
generally is essential before registration in foreii! 
countries. / 

An agreement strengthening international re 
ulations for protection of trade-marks, patents a= 
copyrights was signed at London on June 2, 193 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the Uniti} 
States. False indication of the origin of produc 
is prohibited and more general observance of tit 
rights of trade-mark owners is provided. : 


; Law of Contracts | 
Source: The Statutes; Common Law 


To the creation of a valid contract there must be: 

1. Precise agreement. The offer of one party 
must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered. . 

2. There must be a consideration which may or 
may not be a matter of dollars and cents. For ex- 
ample, marriage is a civil contract in most of the 
states of ‘the Union, : 

3. The parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding 
upon them. Married women are now generally 
permitted to contract as though single, and bind 
their separate property. 

4. The party’s consent must not be the result of 
fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party imposed upon. { i 

5. The purpose of the parties must be lawful. 
Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, 
or whose aim is against public policy are void. 


The following contracts ver: 
Tequired to be attested by some wr foe bid 
Contracts by their terms not to be perform 
be a year sooo the making thereof. 4 
prom: answer for th ne 
miecer ee of another person, pel deat 
ontracts made in consideration ag 
emery ies promises to marry. es me 
Tomise of an executor or admini: ‘pe 
pls si ee es of his own pune 2 a 
ontracts for the creation of i\ 
estate in land, with the exception oj interedy 


short. term, generally one year. jouses 


Contracts for the sale of goods above a cert: 

value, unless a portion of the pri i De! 

of the goods aeuversa: Bete Rage r 
‘ar performance of the contract is 

held to dispense with the necessity for Bae tink: 


he copyright law provides that the application 
t registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
the following classes the work in which copy- 
ght is claimed belongs: 
) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
Ks, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
ms; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 

fe. sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
HiveTy; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
sitions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
brks of art, models or designs for works of art; 
) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 
astic works of a scientific or technical character; 
) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
ms; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
Ptures other than photo-plays. 
for works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
Btribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
ht notice. The notice may be in the form 
opytight, 19 ...(year date of publication), by 
-..-(mame of copyright proprietor), or in the 
@ of works specified above (f) to (k) the notice 
ny consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (c) 
ompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
mbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
all appear on some accessible part of the 
pies.”’ 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Tight Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
fizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
teecopy only) of the best edition of the work, 
h an application for registration. 

the case of books by American authors, or 
manent residents of the United States, the 

deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 

Vit, under the official seal of an officer author- 
© administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 
printing and binding of the book have been 
rmed within the United States. Affidavit and 
lication forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
e on request. 


BOOKS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


ooks of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
ages other than English are not required to be 
nufactured in the United States. In the case 
a book in the English language published abroad 
re publication in this country, an ad interim 
ight for four months from the day of the 
it of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
siting in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
lication abroad. If two copies of such book 
factured and published in this country are 
posited for registration during the ad interim 
n, the copyright shall be extended for the full 
of 28 years. 

r works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
ight may also be had of certain classes of 


: The Single Tax, Summary 


assert as our fundamental principle the self- 
ent truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
rican Independence, that all men are created 
and are endowed by their Creator with 
ain inalienable rights. 
hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
nd enjoyment of what God has created and 
at is gained by the general growth and im- 
Eeent of the community of which they are 
refore, no one should be permitted to hold 
al opportunities without a fair return to all 


f the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
d merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
to the U. S. Customs Court for revaluation 
eappraisement it is called) within 30 days 
‘the personal delivery or mailing of the written 
ce of appraisement by the local appraiser. 
the importer is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
y, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 
with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
the papers to the court, and the case is 
ty docketed 


se Temedies of appeal and protest have been 
ied also to the American manufacturers, 
ers and wholesalers, as parties in interest. 
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Copyright Law of the United States 


Source; An Official of the U. S. Copyright: Office 


works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for’ sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dra- 
matic or musical compositions, one complete copy 
of the work: (b) In the case of photographs not 
intended for general circulation, one photographic 
print. (ce) In the case of works of art (paintings, 
drawings, sculptures), or of drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character, one 
photograph or other identifying reproduction of the 
work. In the case of a motion picture photo-play, 
a title and description and one print taken from 
each scene or act. In case of a motion picture 


other than a photo-play, a title and description ~ 


with not less than two prints to be taken from 
different sections of a complete motion picture. In 
all these cases, if the work is later reproduced in 
copies, for sale, two copies must then be deposited 
with another application. 

The statutory fee for registration of a,published 
work subject to copyright is $2. This ineludes the 
Copyright Office certificate under seal. For regis- 
tration of a published photograph where a certifi- 
cate is not desired the fee is $1. For drama, 
music, lectures and works of art not reproduced 
in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the regis- 
tration fee is $1 as heretofore. For renewal of 
copyright, $1. For recording assignments $2 for 
each Copyright Office record-book page or fraction 
thereof over one-half page. 

Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

The original term .of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, or the next of kin, may secure a renewal 
for a further term of 28 years. In case of com- 
posite works, or works made for hire, the proprie- 
tor may secure the renewal. 

Copyright in the United States may be secured 
for works of foreign authors published in foreign 
countries on compliance with the American copy- 
right law. 


PRINTS AND LABELS 


Under the Commercial Print and Label Act, 
effective at the close of business June 30, 1940, the 
registration of commercial prints and labels was 
transferred from the office of the Commissioner 
of Patents to the Register of Copyrights. Registra- 
tions already made and unexpired are subject to 
renewal through the Register of Copyrights when 
their term expires, if application is made within 
one year of expiration of original term of 28 years; 
For forms and instructions apply to the Register 
of Copyrights. 


by the Late Henry George 


for any special privilege thus accorded to him, 
and that that value which the growth and im- 
provement of the community attaches to land 
should be taken for the use of the community; that 
each is entitled to all that his labor produces; 
therefore, no tax should be levied on the products 
of labor. 

To carry out these principles, we are in favor of 
raising all public revenues for national, State, 
county and municipal purposes by a single tax 
upon land values, irrespective of improvements, 
and of the abolition of all other forms of direct 
and indirect taxation. 


Litigation of Customs Claims 
Source: A Law Officer of the Customs Court _ 


Reappraisement cases are heard by 
Judge, with an appeal by either party from his 
judgment to one of the Appellate Divisions of the 
court, consisting of three Judges. 

Classification cases, including suits over the 
legality of an appraisement, the legality of any 
administrative regulation promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or the legality of other 
administrative action resulting in the levy of duty 
by exe collector of customs, are decided by this 
court. 

An appeal lies from this court's judgment to the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals at 


Washington, from whence certiorari lies to the » 


Supreme Court of the United States. 


The U. S. Customs Court meets at 201 Varick 
St., N. Y. City. 
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United States—Hatch Acts; Laws as to Wills 


The Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 


, Source: The Records of Congress 7 } 


t Hatch Act, signed by the President and 

th okook Ate: 2, 1939, ee pernicious political 
ivity by Federal employes. . 

aSithe second Hatch Act, signed and in force July 
20, 1940, prohibits such activity on the part a 
State employes paid wholly or in part from Federa 
tunes primary purpose of both acts is to enjoin 
United States Government employes from taking 
part in political campaigns other than voting. 

The 1940 act limits to $3,000,000 the annual ex- 
penditures of any political committee and to $5,000 
the amount any one person or organization may 
contribute to national committees for campaign 
purposes. Local and State committees may recewe 
and spend in excess of $5,000. The act prohibits 
the purchase of_goods, commodities or advertising 
when the funds go for cafpaign purposes. 

The 1940 act applies to employes of State High- 

way Departments, Social Security, Welfare or Em- 
ployment Departments, universities of the “‘land 
grant” type, teachers.employed in schools receiv- 
ing various types of Federal assistance as well 
as numerous others. The measure also includes 
within its provisions labor organizations, which 
must not make a contribution or loan of more than 
$5,000 in any year to a political party. : 
. The 1940 act. reaffirms the prohibition against 
contributions by corporations to parties or candi- 
dates and makes the penalties of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act apply. “Nl 

Prohibitions against the exploitation of those 
on relief were put in the 1940 and 1941 Federal 
relief acts. Zn 

The 1939 Hatch Act makes it unlawful for any 
person— 

To ‘‘intimidate, threaten or coerce,’’ to interfere 
with the rights of any other person to vote as he 
pleases in any Federal election. 

In 2 governmental administrative position—de- 
partments, independent agencies or corporations 
controlled by the Government—to “‘use his official 
authority for the purpose of interfering with or 
affecting’’ an election for Federal office. , 

Directly or indirectly to promise ‘‘employment, 
Position, work, compensation or other benefit’’ pro- 
vided for or made possible by an act of Congress, 
to anyone as a reward, favor or consideration for 
“any political activity.” 

To deprive, threaten or attempt to deprive by any 
means any person of ‘‘any employment, work, com~ 
pensation or other benefit’? made possible by Con- 


gressional acts on account of any political activ’ 
race, creed or color. e é 
To solicit or be connected with such actiong 
any “‘assessment, subscription, or contribution 
any political purposé whatever’ from any per 
receiving compensation or employment under re 


sueh candidates, etc.; it 
anyone to receive the lists ‘‘for political purposé 

To use any appropriation or any part of 
propriations made for relief for ‘‘the purpose 
interfering with, restraining, or coercing, any! 
dividual in the exercise of his right to vote at 
election.”’ : : 

The 1939 Hatch Act makes it a felony to vio 
the act and provides a fine of $1,000 and one y¥ 
imprisonment. a5, ‘ 

Makes it illegal for any administrative or suyj 
visory employee of the Federal Government 
use his official authority or influence for the F 
pose of an election or affecting the results theres 
and provides for removal of any official violat 
the section, and stoppage of pay. 4 

Bans Federal jobs to persons advocating ‘“‘ow 
throw of Constitutional Government.”’ - 

Extends the language of the bill to cover nogy 
nation contests as well as elections. qi 

The United States Department of Justice rm 
on July 16, 1941, that the Hatch Act prohibiti 
Federal employees from engaging in political | 
tivities, does not apply to officers of the Natia 
Guard and selectees. The opinion reversed a = 
ing on June 6, 1940, that the law applied to « 
cers of the National Guard while in Fed 
service. , 

Political activity of such officers and enlis 
men, whether they be regular Army trow 
guardsmen or selectees, is limited by exists 
Army regulations, which forbid Army persor 
from engaging in political management or 
paigns. 

The opinion pointed out that the penalty ” 
violating the Hatch act is mandatory dischs 
from the service. ‘‘Therefore,’’ it held, ‘‘s 
cation of the Hatch act to persons ordered o} 
ducted into the military service under the sul 
quent legislation would produce an absurdity,’! 


: 
, 


| 


Wills a 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person’s, property, to take effect after his death. 

A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position, 

A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 

In most of the States a will must be in writin: . 
signed by the testator, or by some person in ae 


‘presence, and by his direction, and attested by 


two (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
Scribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. 
Wills are of two general types. 
ee first provides for outright distribution of an 
The second provides for deferred distribution of 
had or all of an estate until conditions are "more 
"The frst t h 
ie first type should provide for the appointm 
a es the second, for an Sear ge 
An executor serves only long enough to clo: 
an estate by legal process and turn it over to the 
beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in the will. 
A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 
from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
gerd as OS will eg final distribution, 
e€ same person, or trust compan: 
as trustee and exécutor. amebisenyh wu 
Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 


It is the duty of an executor to tally and appr* 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sel! 
liquidate. if the will so provides, distribute — 
property, and make a final report to the co 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, painti. 
books heirlooms, jéwelry, automobiles, ete.—are 
disposed of by will, they become part of the gen 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation, 

Real estate given outright in a will does not 
through the executor’s hands, the will in suc 
case operating as a deed. a 

It should be stated in the will whether : 
ance taxes are to be’ paid out of the general 
or deducted from the individual legacies. — 

An executor and trustee can be given, in 
will, the right to join in any agreement of merti 
readjustment, exchange, or consolidation affet# 
the securities of the estate. 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in 
will, specific authority to sell, dease, and mortg 
real estate; he can be instructed to continue 
well as to liquidate a business. ; 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dus 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and reve 
of the husband’s lands. ~ : 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished 
New York State under a law of 1929. Husban 
wife now have equal inheritarce rights, 
one-half of an estate can be devise 
to charity. - 

“Since Sept. 1, 1930, in New York State, a 
viving spouse who is disinherited under the } 
from receiving what he or she would re 
the decedent had died without making a will 
elect to take such share against the will. — 
statute, since its enactment in 1929, is 4d 
stantially the same. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate unde 
law of New York and most of the states. 


Source: 


The pioneer Federal anti-trust legislation was 
Bmbodied in the so-called Sherman Act of July 
, 1890, drawn by the late United States Senator 
fohn Sherman of Ohio, and supplemented by the 
Vlayton Act of Oct. 15, 1914. 

| That part of the Sherman Act, as amended, de- 
hing and penalizing monopoly, is as follows: 
Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form 
bf trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
bi trade or commerce among the several States, 
abe foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 
egal: 

Proyided, That nothing herein contained shall 
ender illegal, contracts or agreements prescribing 
imum prices for the resale of a commodity 
which bears, or the label or container of which 
ars, the trade mark, brand; or name of the 
roducer or distributor of such commodity and 
hich is in free and open competition with com- 
modities of the same general class produced or 
distributed by others, when contracts or agree- 
ents of that deseription are lawful as applied 
intrastate transactions, under any statute, law, 
pr public policy now or hereafter in effect in any 
Siate, Territory, or the District of Columbia in 
which such resale is to be made, or to which the 
commodity is to be transported for such resale, 


, as amended and supplemented, of the 
“An Act to create a Federal Trade 
Ommission, to define its powers and duties, and 
Or other purposes,’’ approved September 26, 1914: 
Provided further, That the preceding proviso 
Jl not make lawful any contract or agreement, 
OViding for the establishment or maintenance of 
nimum resale prices on any commodity herein 
volved, between manufacturers, or between pro- 
cers, or between wholesalers, or between brokers, 
between factors, or between retailers, or be- 
een persons, firms, or corporations in competi- 
with each other. Every person who shall 
ke any contract or engage in any combination 
conspiracy hereby declared to be illegal shall be 
med guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
n thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
T, or by both said punishments, in the discre- 
in of the court. 
Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or 
tempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with 
ny other person or persons, to monopolize any 
t of the trade or commerce among the several 
ates, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed 


_ Thurman Arnold, Assistant U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, in a statement before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, February 12, 1941, said: 
Sor the past 2'years the Antitrust Division has 
been investigating industries directly involved in 
the present national-defense effort. The results of 
th investigation indicate that: 

‘1. The United States Government has been 
charged excessive and unreasonable prices for 
Petween, war materials as. a result of agreement 


ween domestic and foreign companies, and cul- 
asive bidding on Army and Navy contracts. 
“2. Foreign companies have taken out patents 
d entered into cartel arrangements in the United 
tes on essential war materials for the purpose 
with the effect of blocking American develop~ 
and creating serious shortages. 
" “3. There have been divisions of world markets 
y between domestic and foreign 
foreign interests the right 
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United States—Anti-Trust Laws 


. United States Anti-Trust Laws 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


SHERMAN AND CLAYTON ACTS 
The Federal Anti-trust Laws 


—— ‘ 


‘rather than promote the maximum distribution of 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or by both said punishments, in the 
discretion Of the court. 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
States, or of the District of Columbia, or in re- 
straint of trade or commerce between any such 
Territory and another, or between any such Ter- 
ritory or Territories and any State or States or . 
the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, +9 
or between the District of Columbia and any State ‘ 
or States or foreign nations, is hereby declared 
illegal. Every person who shall make any su¢h 
contract or engage in any such combination or 


conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 

meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be pun- o 
ished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, § 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or A 
by both said punishments, in the discretion of . 


the court. 

_The Clayton Act, as amended, prohibits price 
discriminations, except as to differentials ‘“‘which 
make only due allowance for differences: in the 
cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities in which 
such commodities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered.’’ Even in such cases the Federal Trade 
Commission may intervene to establish quantity 
limits. Persons engaged in_ selling may select 
their own customers in bona fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade. The act, as amended, 
does not prevent price changes due to market con- 
ditions or to marketability of the goods concerned. 

“The labor of a human being,’’ says the Clayton 
Act, “‘is not a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and 
not having capital stock or conducted for profit, , 
or to forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organi- 
zations, or the members thereof, be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws.’ 

Interlocking bank directorates are banned except 
as allowed by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The monopoly provisions 
apply also to the railroads and other common 
carriers. 


have already been achieved by the activity of the 
Antitrust Division. Thus, during the aluminum 
case the price of aluminum dropped from 20 to 17 
cents in the face of a severe shortage and a most 
urgent demand. In tungsten carbide—which was 
an, unusual case—the price fell from $205 a pound 
to somewhere in the neighborhood of $50 a pound 
I think that answers 


On the general anti-trust subject, Mr. A 
his report said: “‘It is, of course, very difficult to 
discuss the immense and intricate organic growth 
which constitutes the American business system 
without oversimplification which may be mislead- 
ing. Subject to this elementary caution, it may 
be said, however, that there are two main types of 
problems to be faced in the administration of the 

Trust laws for these purposes. 
an prst, there are the problems created by groups 
within an industry which combine to exercise con- 
trol over prices and production, sacrificing both 
employment and Spee a on oa enterprise in 

to freeze the status quo. 
Bh eee there are problems presented by single 
large industrial enterprises whose, price policies, 
whether through design or lack of foresight, block 


goods which modern technique enable them to 
make.”’ 


' Havana on July 30, 
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United States—Monroe Doctrine; Havana Convention 


The Monroe Doctrine 3 
Source: Official Government and Historical Reéords 


President James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
the citizens of the United States wished success 
to the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
but that. this government would maintain strict 
neutrality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
ukase prohibiting citizens of other nations from 
navigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
the northwest coast of North America south of 
Behring Straits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
administration denounced and defied the ukase 
and declared that ‘‘the American continents are no 
longer subjects for any new colonial establish- 
ments.”’ $ : 

Meantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia joined by France undertook “‘to put 
an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment’? and it was proposed to overthrow new 
governments erected out of the old colonies of 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere. 

This was the situation (August 1823) when 
George Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
to Richard Rush; American minister in- London, 
suggesting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
the recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States 
was aiming at the possession of any portion of 
these colonies; and that they could not see with 
indifference any portion of them transferred to any 
other power. Great Britain had not at that time 
recognized the new States in Spanish America but 
did'so later, when Canning was Prime Minister. 
“JT called the New World into existence,”’ he said, 
“to redress the balance of the Old.”’ 

It was after deliberation by the President and his 
Cabinet, which contained John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State, John C. Calhoun and William 


- Wirt (and also after consultation with Thomas 


Jefferson, who approved), that the American posi- 
tion was formally stated in Monroe’s message 
(Dec. 2, 1823) asserting, “‘as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they. have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers. 

“Tt is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparation for our defense. With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
mediately connected and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different. in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much bjood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 


Developments of the Convention at Havana 
Sources: Various Government Records * 


Instruments of ratification of the Convention 
on the Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in the Americas signed at 
1940, by the 21 American 
Republics, have been deposited by the following: 
The United States on October 24, 1940; the 
Dominican Republic on November 28, 1940; Costa 
Rica on December 17, 1940; Brazil on January 14, 
1941; Peru on April 4, 1941; and Panama on May 
13, 1941. The Convention provides in Article XIX 
that it shall enter into force when two-thirds of 
the American Republics have deposited their in- 
struments of ratification with the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 

The Act of Habana, contained in the Final Act 
of the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics at Habana, 
which also was signed on July 30, 1940, by repre- 
sentatives of the 21 American Republics, provides 
for the administration of European Colonies and 
Possessions in the Americas in cases of an 
emergency through an emergency committee which 
is given authority to apply the provisions of the 
Convention before the coming into force of the 
Convention. The Act of Habana entered into 
force on the day of signature in respect of the 
United States and all the other American Re- 
publics except the States which signed with reser- 


bi 


cable relations existing between the United Stati 
and those powers to declare that we should co 
sider any attempt on their part to extend th 
system to-.any portion of this hemisphere | 
dangerous to our peace artd safety. With the exis 
ing colonies or dependencies of any Europes 
power we have not interfered and shall 
interfere. 

“But with the Governments who have declare 
their independence and maintained it, and whag 
independence we have, on great consideration am 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not via 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressiti 
them, or controlling in any other manner the 


position toward the United States. 2 | 
_ “Tt is still the true policy of the United Stat 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope tha 
other powers will pursue the same course.”’ 
“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains 
same, which is, not to inteftfere in the internn 
concerns of any of its Powers; to consider, tl 
government de facto as the legitimate governme 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, 
to preserve those relations "by a frank, firm @ 
manly policy, meeting in all instances, the j 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries fro 
MGneT ues 5 
“In the wars of the European Powers in matte 
relating to themselves we have never taken aii 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so tod 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriousis 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepars 
tion for our defense with the movements in th 
hemisphere we are, of necessity, more immediate 
connected.”’ 7 
In the first draft of his message, Monroe showe: 
concern over internal developments in Eure pew 
Adams advised him to eliminate that part on thi 
ground that it was peor policy, that it would tak 
from the message much of the force which woulkl 
be given it if it were grounded solely on the fundas 
mental principle of self-defense. Adams had hi 
way, although not without a struggle in 
Cabinet. | 
The United States Government sent to Germanm 
and Italy (June 17, 1940) the following note: 
“The Government of the United States is 
formed that the government of France ha 
requested of the German Government the termi 
of an armistice. | 
“The Government of the United States feels = 
desirable, in order to avoid any possible misunde 
standing, to inform Your Excellency that in a 
cordance with its traditional policy relating to 
Western Hemisphere the United States would nox 
recognize any transfer and would not acquiesce ij 
any attempt to transfer any geographic region « 
the Western Hemisphere from one non-Americaa 
power to another non-American power.’ 
French, British and Dutch Governments 
ceived similar notices. 


vations—Argentina, Urugu ivi 

lombia, Venezuela, Pate pak erry 
e American Republics which hay 

represehtatives on the emergency committee Bi 

vided for in the Act of Habana are the Unite 

States, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 

pe ene eee fe at El Salvador, Gus 

a, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, N’ 

Peru, and Veneauela icaragua, Pana) 
e Act o abana and the Conven el 

approved by the Colombian pone 


of Ministers of Foreign 
ea “ j f 
y Congressional Decree No. 8 of D 23 
1940, the Honduran National Hegisia tune, er 
approval to the ratification of the Convention, — 
The Congress of Peru in joint session on January 
28, 1941, approved by unanimous vote the favorablil 
report of the Diplomatic Committee of Congress fox 
the ratification of the Convention. 
In the Agreement between the United: States s 
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enmatk relating to the Defense of Greenland 
igned at Washington on April. 9, 1941 (Article I) 
ane Stated that “. . . the Government of the 
nited States of America, having in mind its 
bligations under the Act of Habana signed on 
30, 1940, accepts the responsibility of assisting 
land in the maintenance of its present Status.” 
compliance with Resolution I of the above- 
lentioned Final Act, the American Neutrality 
ommittee at Rio de Janeiro has formulated a 
ay ate deta on the Security Zone. 
overnments of Mexico and the United 
tet have agreed as age of views in 
rc ate suitably i 
RS y the progress of their 
7 


Project on Refugees 


The Project on Refugees was referr 

: : ed to the Par 
merican Union where a special committee studied 
nat project. The Board of Governors of the Pan 
merican Union, under date of October 2, 1940, 
olved, in conformity with the proposal of the 
Scial committee, and recommended ‘‘that the 
nternational American Institute for the Protec- 
On of Childhood should propose to the said 
overnments the measures which could be taken 
dividually or collectively to put this humani- 
trian purpose into effect.’’ According to a com- 
nication dated December 20, 1940, from the 
tute to the Secretary of State the Board of 
Institute approved on December 16, 1940, the 
p ort entitled ‘‘America Helps the European Chil- 
en,’’ containing the recommendations referred to 
d prepared by Professor Emilio Fournié, Chief 
{ eee 

e Governing Board of the Pan American Unio 
dts session held on December 4, 1940, approved 2 
Bport providing for the establishment of a com- 
ittee of five members on the peaceful solution of 
baflicts, in accordance with Resolution XIV re- 
ting to the peaceful solution of conflicts. 
Resolution XXIII relating to the Pan American 
ghway recommended that every effort be made 
‘ith a view to the prompt and efficacious com- 
ion of the various sections of the highway. In 
conrection the President of the United States 
May 1, 1941, transmitted a message to the 


Congress requesting an appropriation of $20,000,000 
to provide for cooperation with Ghairal arrerian 
republics in construction of the Inter-American 
oo The bill passed the Senate on May 
_Resolution XXV_ on general economic coopera- 
tion provided for the expansion of the activities of 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee as an instrument for continuing 
consultation among the American republics with 
respect to economic and trade matters and ar- 
rangements. It was resolved that the Committee 
should proceed forthwith to study the following 
matters: ; 

(a) Possible measures for increasing the domestic 
consumption in each country of its own exportable 
surpluses: 

(b) Proposal of immediate measures and ar- 
rangements of mutual! benefit to increase trade 
among the American republics; 

(c) Creation of instruments of inter-American 


and handling of exportable surpluses; 

(d) Development of commodity arrangements 
with a view to assuring equitable terms of trade 
for both producers and consumers; 

(e) Recommendation of methods of improving 
the standard of living of the peoples of the 
Americas, including public health and nutrition 
measures; 

(f) Establishment of organizations for the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities as a humani- 
tarian and social-relief measure. 


Advisory Committee Active 


The Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee has been active in following 
up these matters. The Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement was signed on November 28, 1940... At 
the invitation of the Committee the Inter-American 
Maritime Conference met at the Pan American 
Union in Washington from November 25 to Decem- 
ber 2, 1940. The United States on its part has 
moved forward in many directions with economic 
cooperation with the other Ameritan republics, 
utilizing the Export-Import Bank, the Treasury's 


and naa for the temporary storing, financing 


stabilization fund and many other agencies. 


der the Constitution, the President, Vice 
ident, and all civil officers of the United States 
liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
x high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on 
Wwiction, shall be removed from office. 

e House of Representatives has the sole power 
impeachment. The Senate has the sole power 
try all impeachments. When sitting for that 

arpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
n the President of the United States is tried, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court presides. 
‘eonviction is had except by the concurrence 
two-thirds of the members present. 

udgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
further than to removal from office, and dis- 
ification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
or profit under the United States; but the 
“shall nevertheless be liable and 
judgment and pun- 


t, 

son convicted 

ect to indictment, trial, 
ent, according to law.’ 
peachments to date have been: 

William Blount, one-of the first two Senators 
Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
ing plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 

rida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 

25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 

1797, impeached him, and the 
began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
te had lost jurisdiction when 
pi The Senate, agreed to that 
of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 

‘New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 

and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 

March 3 to March 12, 1804; vote 19 guilty, 7 

guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, removal 


Chase, Associate Justice of the 
f the United States; impeached 
+ at trials of persons charged 
trial Nov. 30, 


re 
Ad 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully actin 
as Judge of the Confederate District Court; tria 
May 22 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the Unitea 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 
30 to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, April 5 to Aug, 
1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was raised: 


verdict, acquittal. 


(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for Florida; impeached 1905 for misconduct in 
office; trial Feb. 6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty. 
37 not guilty; verdict acauittal. 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. Verdict, guilty; removal from office. — 

(10) United States District Judge, Alston G. 
Dayton, of West Virginia, was impeached, June 12 
1914; proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915. 

(11). George W. English, U. S. District Judge. 
East. Dist., Ill. 
impeachment. He resigned. 

(12) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge 
at San Francisco. It was charged that he had 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of re- 
ceivers and had shown favoritism, The Senate, on 
May 24, 1933, voted on the indictment, and he 
was acquitted.’ 

(13) Halsted L. Ritter, 
Southern Florida. He had 


U. S. District Judge in 
been impeached on 


charges as to financial transaction growing out of 


or associated with fees allowed to lawyers. There 
were 7 counts, on 6 he was acquitted, on the 
seventh ke was voted guilty, 56: to 28, and_ the 
Senate on April 17, 1936, removed him from 
office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not to extend 
the punishment to disqualification to hold office. 


The House, April 1, 1926, voted|his ~ 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE  — 


United States—The Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on Jul 


i t and by Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President 
published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 


parchment, was signed by members of Congress on 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, 4 decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are institutedamong Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers*in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a righf inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolyed Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people, 

He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within, 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and pain’ the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on*‘his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries, 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


It 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossedd 
and after Aug. 2, 1776. 


sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our p 
ple, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stam 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatuugy 
He has affected to render the Military indepe 

ent of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us tl 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and up 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to tlt 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quaxteriey la 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protect 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for | 
Murders which they should commit on the 
habitants of these States: For cutting off 
Trade with all parts of the world: For impo 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriy 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Ju 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free S39 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Provin 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, = 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at oa 
an example and fit instrument for introducing 
‘same absolute rule into these Colonies: For tak 
away our Charters, abolishing our most value: 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of | 
Governments: For suspending our own Legis 
tures and declaring themselves invested with po 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by decla 
us out of his Protection and waging War against # 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coaa 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of « 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works } 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun w 
circumstances~of cruelty and perfidy scara 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and tots 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens ta 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms agaii 
their Country, to become the executioners of th! 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves | 
their Hands. : 

He has excited domestic insurrections among 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inha 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian §:3 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an unc 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and ca 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most hum 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been a2 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, wha 
character is thus marked by every act which ne 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a fi 
peabls, Nor have We been wanting in attenti# 

our British brethren. We have warned thé 
from time to time of attempts by their legislatu 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
We have reminded them of the circumstances » 
our emigration and settlement here. We have 
pealed to their native justice and Magnanim: 
and we have conjured them by the ties of a 
common kindred to disavow these usurpat: 
which would inevitably interrupt our connectidil 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf # 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We mt! 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which 
pounce our Papeete ae hold them, as 

G) e rest of mankind, Enemi es 
Peace Friends. ea in Waa 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of 
United States of America, in General Congre 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of ft 
world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in ti 
Name, and by authority of the good People 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, TH 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to 
Free and Independent States: that they are 4 
solyed from all Allegiance to the British Crowe 
and that all political connection between thi 
and the State of Great Britain is and ough ] 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and In 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy wi 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Cow 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things whit 
Independent States may of right do.: And for th 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliar 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutt 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunh 
and our sacred Honor, is 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


axton, Carter (Va.).... F 
‘oll, Chas.of Carroliton(Md.) 


_ Name, Delegate from Birthplace Born Died : 

- _ |__| | 
lams, John (Mass.} “i Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1735, Oct. 30/1826, July 4 
ms, Samuel (Mass : Mass. . 722, Sept. 27/1803, Oct. 2 

ett, Josiah A 4 , Mass Foe 729. Nov. 21/1795, May 19 ‘oe 


“3 M 4 5 
pe; Samuel (Md.)......... J .|Princess Anne, Md....... 1741, April 17j|1811, June 19 \ 
ark, Abraham (N. J.)....... Elizabeth, N. J...2..... re .  15]1794, Sept. 15 
ner, George (Pi ie "1 16}1813, Jan. 23 
ill ce RE Newport, R. I 727, Dec. 22)1820, Feb. 15 
8 Eo yew Ot ae Brookhaven, N. Y. i .  17)1821, Aug. 4 
Print., Pub..|Boston, Mass : 17)1790, April 17 
cae eee Merchant... .| Marblehead, Mass . 17)1814, Nov. 23 
Peale Merchant Down Hatherly, Eng... . 1732 1777, May. 19 


Phys., Jurist} Wallingford, Conn... ... 2 
ems Merchant. ../Braintree (Quincy) Mass. . s 2 
eres Dorkeley .: Va. ck cease cas 1736, April 5]1791, April 24 

é 


.|Merchant.. .|/Kingston, N. J........... 


" 
‘g 


eyward, Thos. Jr. (S. C.)....)/Law., Farm./St. Luke's P., S. C........ 28]1809, March 6 a * 
ey LAS BG OD) REE WIESE «cv. Boston, Mass.......4...- 17: 17|1790, Oct. | 
oD! , Stephen (R.1.)...... Providence, R. fi 13 
opkinson, Francis (N. J.).... Philadelphia, Pa.......... Rees | 9 
Tan a OS ee eg Windham Cy., Conn...... 3\1796, Jan. 5 
Lo Aaa adwell, Va. 1743, April 13)1826, July 4 
Richard Henry (Va.)..... 2, . 20/1794, June 19 ‘ 
Francis Lightfoot (Va.)...|Farmer..... Vv 4, } 14|1797, Jan. il 
is, Francis (N. Y.)..... ..|Merchant. .. 713, March 1803, Dee. 30 
) .|Merchant. N. 4 i J 15|1778,,June 12 % 
Farmer.. .|1749, Aug. 5/1779, (atsea.) 4 
..|Law., Sold..|/New London, . -|1734, 0.8. Mh 19}1817, June 24 7 
.|Farmer.....|Middleton Place, S. C./1742, June 26/1787, Jan. 1 a 
(Charleston). .........- : 
ae Morrisania, N. Y., (The|1726, April 8}1798, Jan. 22 ¥ 
f NBRORS, INS YX. Cs) oer... F 
Liverpool. Eng. ........-. 1734, Jan. 20/1806, May 8 a 
PR Ey Fae es RAGIOY, PRY. io 8:0 odie any A EIES 1777, April g 
eri te ..-| Yorktown, Va..........-.|1738, Dec. 26/1789, Jan. 4 ; 
SEY et Jurist...... ..- Bees eWee eo C40, SOCUs 31|1799, Oct. 23° 
Rey., Jurist .|Boston, Mass............ 1731, March 11|1814, May 12 
Vite dane e Lawyer. .....|Near Port Royal, Va......|1741, May 17|1788, Sept. 14 : 
.|Near North East, Md..... 1733, Sept. 18/1798, Sept. 21 4 
2 la OVE Dealt a Phe) Say, Te 1728, Oct. 7|1784, June 29 - 
oh Del..........|1730, May 10/1779, July 14 iy 
Physician... (Philadelphia) |1745, Dee. 24'1813, April 19 : 
_|Law., Sold.. OR: Par UC oso. 1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 i 
Lawyer. ....-|/Newton, Mass........... 1721, April 19/1793, July 23 as 
Bio raeiaed cx. 3) 6c oe: "0! |Near Princeton, NJ..0 1 Hae; oct. 1st Fes, 28) 
kton, Richard (N. J.)..... sees ~d....-. + - , eb. 
be, ‘Thomas (Md.). ) yer. ison: Md... + 1/1743 i787, Oct. 5 j 
‘aylor. George (Penn.)......-. . -|1716 1781, Feb. 28 £ 
thornton. Matthew (N. H.):.. “11714 1803, June 24 vi 
Vaiton, George (Ga.)........- Jurist, S Pr. Edw. {1741 1804, Feb. 2 
pple, William (N. H.)..... Mer., Jurist.|Kittery. Me. .|1730, Jan. 14/1785, Nov. 28 
ams, William (Conn.)..... Mer., Jurist.|Lebanon, Con ‘1731; April 23/1811, Aug. 2 it 
on, James (Penn.).......|35 ; -|1742, Sept. 14/1798, Aug. 28 ; 
therspoon, John (N. J.).....|Coll. Pres... . . .|1723. Feb. 5|1794, Nov. 15 : 
Volcott, Oliver (Conn.) _.|Jurist, Sold .|Windsor, Conn........... 1726, Dee. 1|1797, Dee. 1 f 
ythe, George (Va.)........-- Lawyer...... —— 1726 1806, June 8 i 
ie Y ver, or 


when they succeeded three Pennsylyania members " 
had been pre-| who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support == 
Prior to that} the Declaration. f § 
d introduced in the Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams ; 
“that these United | of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 4 
t to be, free and in-| were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed f- 
olved from all| Declaration on August 2. 1% 
and that all| Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe B 
d the state} and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent i 
totally dis-| on July 4 and August 2. f 
* Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
“The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be-| on August 2, and likewise signed on return to 
if of the Massachusetts delegation, came UD | Congress. ; 
n (June 10) when a committee of five, headed| GQharles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc-| Delegate by Maryland (July 4, 1776) presented 
to embody the spirit and purpose of the | his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
tion in a declaration of independence. The| copy of the Declaration on August 2._ 
ners on the committee were John Adams, Benja-~| “The New York State convention did not, until — 
Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger) j,1y 9 authorize its Delegates to approve the Dec- 
man. laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15 ~ 
@ Declaration was adopted substantially as| mour of the New York members who refrained from 
ared by Jefferson, the two most significant and voting for lack 6f authority on July 4 signed the 
rtant changes being the elimination of Jeffer-| enorossed Declaration on August 2. 
“arraignment of the British people and of Gongress (Jan.: 18, 1777) ordered that an au- 
George in his encouraging and fostering the | t,enticated copy of the Declaration and signers, 
trade which Jefferson called ‘An Execrable kttested by Hancock and Thompson, be sent to 
Be if Monch of the United States’ for them to put on | 
d for the resolution of independ- record. This was printed, broadside, by Mary K, . 
“with Washington’s Army when it Goddard, in Baltimore, where Congress was then 
nd was not a member of Congress | (7 -ocsion, A copy of the broadside, authenticated 
to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, Ba (Jan. 31, 1777), was distributed to the States. 
ENE ele seat; in|. ‘The Declaration of Independence is silent on the 
ye ond Oe LAr Pes right to own property, although the majority of 
aghast uate +. | the signers of the document were men of substance 
Bich Eevee eae Ross} in real and personal property, and at least half 2 
Congress until July 20,!.doven were slave owners. 
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United States—The Constitution 2 


? | 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
amble and seven Articles,\and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, 10 did not attend, Of the 
delegates in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 
sign. 

Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by 9 states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the samt.’’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. ae 
The signers of the original Constitution, by 
virtue of their membership in Congress, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New. York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
Paterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 


lin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Wil: 
Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Inger 
Gouv. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Dich 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Riehi 
Bassett. Maryland—James McHenry, Danl. Cary 
Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifer. Virginia—John BB 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm. Blor 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. § 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Chais 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgy 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest; William Je 
son, Secretary. 

The Constitution was ratified, by conventions 
the 13 original States in the following order: . 

Del. (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penn. (Dee. 
1787), 43 to 23; N. J. (Dec. 18, 1787), unanime 
Ga., (Jan. 2, 1788), unanimous; Conn, (Jan.JJ 
1788), 128 to 40; Mass. (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to = 
Md. (Apr. 28, 1788), 63 to 11; So. Car. (Mai 
1788), 149 to 73; New Hamp. (June 21, 1788), 
46; Va. (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. ¥. (J 
1788), 30 to 27; No. Car. (Novy. 21, 1789), 194 to 
R. I. (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. : 

Vermont, by convention, ratified (Jan. 10, 17 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), ‘admi 
that State into the Union, 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE oa 
We, the people of, the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justi 


insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 


for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 

vested: ) i 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
pach State shall have the qualifications’ requisite 
eB tay bd the most numerous branch of the 

ate Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
ortioned among the several States which may 
neluded within this Union according to their re- 

spective numbers, which shall be determined~ by 
adding to the whole number of-free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
{sland and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New. York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8: 
VJelaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10: North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 

4, When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5, The House. of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 

sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, ete. 
Qualifications of a Senator, President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro. tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen, 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall bb com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 


the common defence, 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and estab 


promote the Sah welfare, s 
ish this Constitut: 


the Legislature thereof, for six years; Bs 
Senator shall have one vote. ge tr 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembledi 
consequence of the first election, they shall | 
divided as equally as may be into three class 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shi 
be vacated at the expiration of the second ye 
of the second class at the expiration of the fou 
year, and of the third class at the expiration 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be cho 
every second year; and if vacancies happen — 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of - 
Legislature of any State, the Executive thers 
May make temporary appointment until the no 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then | 
ee pacancles. oe e | 

- No person sha a Senator who shall 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and ~ 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and y 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of ti 
paprice 4 wien ~~ Bs gg ner : 

% e Vice President o: e United Sta shi 
be President of the Senate, but shall have a ve 
unless they be equally divided. f 

5, The Senate shall choose their other office 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absences 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise # 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to t; 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, th! 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the Presidall 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice she 
saggy and no st ules shall be convicted witha 

currence of two-t mba 
present. hirds of the me 

- Judgment in cases of impeachment 1 
extend further than to removal from office: anil 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of hona 
trust, or profit under the United States: but Hh 
perry core a sacyestheless be liable 

ndictment, trial, Liss! 
mene Ste eet ee: PRREMEE ANG a 
ection es, etc., of holding el ni 
how prescribed. One session in ars cae ‘ 
, 1. The times, places and manner of hold 
elections for Senators and Representatives sha I |} 
pee in each State by the Legislature there 
iter such Tegdlations apy—tune by law maice 
ations, ex : 
oe Senators. : Sept BA 00% blenels 

x e Congress shall assemble at leas ce 

cree Seem, and ie ee ey shall be petra i 
ES ecember, unless the lal 
appoun g,serent dy. y shall by, | | 
ection embership, Quorum, A’ ey 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel, Jeu! 
nal, Time of adjournments how limited, ete, 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the election 
returns, and qualifications of its own members 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to 


4 
# 


; 


Siness; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
to day, and may be authbrized to compel the 


se: punish its members for disorderly 
avior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 


so i & member. 

| 3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings; and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
@equire secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
Meimbers of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
m the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress 
‘Shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
fee than three days, nor to any other place than 

{ in ‘which the two Houses shall be sitting. 
' Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 

_ Qualifications in certain cases.) 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
eged from arrest during their attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. A 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 

ates which shall have been created, or the emolu- 

ents whereof shall have been increased during 

Such time; and no person holding any office under 

ie United States shall be a member of either 

ouse during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 

of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
' returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 

Shame as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 

ete. 

1, All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
pose or concur with amendments, as on other 


2.. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
presentatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
‘not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
iotse in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
‘proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 

on two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
7 bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
ions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 

reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 

at House it shall become a law. But in all such 
‘Cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
‘by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
‘voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
tHe journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
# oy not be returned by the President within ten 
ys (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
anner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
their adjournment prevent its return; in which 


case of a bill. 
Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 
1. The Congress shall have power: 
‘To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
‘cises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
on defense and general welfare of the United 
ates; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
‘orm throughout the United States. 
2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


0 regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
nd Bae ae several States and with the Indian 


ibes. ‘ 

amy tablish a uniform rule of naturalization 
4 eolterm laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
Cae iets oe the value thereof, and 
5 oin money, regulate P 
Brcicn coin, and fix the standard of weights ane: 


ures. oe 
6. To provide for the punishment. of counterfeit- 
a : 


ee "ye oe 
eo, — - = = 
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aoe the securities and current coin of the United 

ates. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

4 9. 7 constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
ourt. : 
10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 

committed on the high seas, and offences against 

the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

_16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 


of them as may be employed in the service of the - 


United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga~ 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, ete. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference, Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or reyenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
a in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 

risal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
hing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
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Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. . 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 


- power, or-engage in war, unless actually invaded, 


or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay.- 


ARTICLE II. 

Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ap- 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
Same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof. may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shalt then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
,number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 

4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
yemoval, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 


which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 


receive within that period any other emolument 
_from the United States or any of them. 


8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 


he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 


protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 


Fliates. 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon, Treaty-making 
power. Nomination of certain officers.. When 
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President may fill vacancies.) =") 

1, The President shall be Commend an 
the Army and Navy of the United States. re ott 
the militia of the several States when called inti 
the actual service of the United States; he mats 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principe 
officer in each of the executive departments upor 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant Fr 


States except in cases of impeachment. 4 
2. He shall have power by and with the advicd 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pra 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concuH 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advi 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassai 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges € 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of thi 
United States whose appointments are not herei: 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estaki 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest thé 
appointment of such inferior officers as they thing 
proper in the President alone, in the courts ¢ 
law, or in the heads of departments. ; 

3. The President shall have power to fill up 2 
vacancies that may happen during the recess © 
the Senate by granting commissions, which sha 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, ete. Shall re= 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congres: 
information of the state of the Union, and recomé 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, 02 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, ox 
either of them, and in case of disagreement bes 
tween them with respect to the time of adjournm 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he sha. 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors an 
other public ministers; he shall take care that thi 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain ‘crimes. ) " 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi 

cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of tres 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean# 
ors. } 
ARTICLE III. 

Section 1—(Judicial powers. 
pensation.) 

The judicial power of the United States shall bé 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferio« 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their office 
during good behavior, and shall at stated time: 
receive for their services a compensation whiek| 
me not be diminished during their continuance iu 
Office. | 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it | 


Tenure. Com- 


extends, Original jurisdiction of Supreme | 
Court enaelete: Trial by jury, ete. Trial, | 
where. ; 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, ths 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, ou 
which shall be made, under their authority: to al 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministera 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritima 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Unite 
States shall be a party; to controversies betwee! 
two or more States, between a State and citizenr 
of another State, between citizens of differen 
States, between citizens of the same State claim ni 
lands under grants of different States, and between! 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states: 
citizens, . subjects. ai 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pul 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those ‘in her Dee 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court sha 
haye original jurisdiction. In all the other case¥ 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall hav 
sppelinte Jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulat: ha 
Congress shall oa Bue one ae Ja 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of imo 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial Bet 
be held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committee 
within any State the trial shall be at such place on 
places as the Congress may by law have directed, 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 

ishment of.) i 

1. Treason against the United States shall 
sist only in. levying war against them, or in none 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comforth 


prieves and pardons for offenses against the Unitei@? 


person shall be convicted of treason unless on} Executive (when the Legislature cannot con- 
e testimony of two witnesses to the same overt | vened) against domestic violence. ere 
it, or on confession in open court. 


~ 2, The Congress shall have power to declare the ARTICLE V. 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- (Constitution: how amended. Proviso.) 
Son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- | The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
cept during the life of the person attainted. Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
oe amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
ARTICLE Iv. cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the several States, shall call a convention for propos- 
’ public acts, ete., of every other State.) ing amendments, which in either case, shall be 


Fill faith and credit shall be given in each State | valid to ail intents and purposes, as part of this 
e public acts, records, and judicial proceedings | Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
every other State. And the Congress may by | three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such | tions ins three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
facts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and | Other mode of ratification may be proposed by. 
the effect thereof. ZA the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, first_and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
to be delivered up.) the First Article; and that no State, without its 
1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to | consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the | the Senate, 
Several States. 
2. A person charged in any State with treason, ARTICLE VI. 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, (Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 
and be found in anothér State, shall, on demand acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
of the Executive authority of the State from which United States, Oath to support Constitution, 
he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State by whom taken. No religious test.) P 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
i No person held to service or labor in one | into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into| be as valid against the United States under this 
another shall in consequence of any law or regula- | Constitution as under the Confederation. — 
‘tion therein, be discharged from such service or 2. This Constitution and_the laws of the United 
bor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the | States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
arty to whom such service or labor may be due. and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power under the authority of the United States, shall be 
_ of Congress over territory and other property.) the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress | every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
to this Union; but no new State shall be formed t i 
‘or erected within the jurisdiction of any other | trary notwithstanding. ce ee 
tate, nor any State be formed by the junction of 3. The Senators and Representatives before 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the | mentioned, and the members of the several State 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, | Legislatures, and all executives and judicial offi- 
Yas well as of the Congress cers, both of the United States and of the several 
2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of | States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- | support this Constitution; but no religious test 
a the territory or other property belonging to the | shall ever be required as a qualification to any 


4 ted States; and nothing in this Constitution | office or public trust under the United States. 

Jl be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 

United States, or of any particular State. _, ARTICLE Vil. 

Section 4—(Republican form of government _ (What ratification shall establish Constitu- 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) tion.) L 
The United States shall guarantee to every State The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
in this Union a Republican form of government, | States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
pea shall protect each of them against invasion, | this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the | the same. 
. 


_ The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791.) 

tion in and out of Con 

Re tea sidoal and State rights, Ted to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
option of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 

And so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 

mitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been popularly called. 

In the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: “The conven- 

‘tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 

esire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 

best clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 


ig t ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc. . 
= Bee or these eee anaes (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to 
ite inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 


: 8} Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25 
po oaeears, Gia ae. ae Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (March 27, 1790); Rhode 


: 0); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March. 2. 

8): Georgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). These original ten ratified amendments 
Yi 1 Arti to X inclusive. 

The EG Bog oN pied ay amendments which were not ratified by the necessary number of 

tes related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of members 


Congress. 4 eng 
nless, c. ? ; 

s aiuent s prohibited. Free- . No soldier shall in time of peace, pe quartered 

d Ri 0 n-any house withou owner, 

TS Toe Mg pe i nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 

‘> , 


tab- | by law. 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting an es ARTICLE IV 
i ting the free exer- if 
ee See yor iecdars of speech (Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 
f the press; or the right of the people peaceably The right of the people to be secure in their 
% ble and to petition the Government for a | persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
2a i ces sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
Benen Ot SUeVences: and no warrants. shall issue but upon probable 


_ (Religiou 


TICLE, Il. cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
(Right to Keen Jona Bear Arms) ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
well-regulated militia being necessary to the | the persons or things to be seized. 


the right of the people to ARTICLE Y. 


ot De. saison te (Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 


and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 


the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 


ress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as ; 


——— je ale 


ae ee ee a, or ae 


« 


he 
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. . It was on Jan. 5, 


al ™” 


nce for Public Use Without Compensation.) 

0 person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment. or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 


' nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 


to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for publi¢ use with- 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. be 


(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 


' impartial jury of the State and district wherein 


the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for His defense. 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The following amendment was proposed to_ the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 

ress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 

© have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 

ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 
1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 

9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
6, 1794); (11) Delaware, Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it' 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. . 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. : 
(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 
President.) 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 


The Blectors shall meet in their respective States, . 


and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct list 
of all persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which list they shall 
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ARTICLE VII. mn | 

(Right of Trial by Jury.) Ff “| 

- In suits at common law, where the value in cop 

troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right: | 

trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tric 

by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in an 

court of the United States than according to ‘th 
rules of the common law. rm 
ARTICLE VIII. ; 

(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- ~ 

ment Prohibited.) : 4 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessiv 

fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishmens 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. : 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certa2 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparag 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States i 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the State 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to til 
people. C 


the Bill of Rights 


sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the sea 
of the Government of the United States, directe 
to the President of the Senate; the President « 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate am 
House of Representatives, open all the certificate 
and the votes shall then be counted; the persax 
having the greatest number of votes for Presider 
shall be the President, if such number be a majom 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed: a 

if no person have such majority, then from th 
persons haying the highest number, not exceedim 
three, on the list of those voted for as Presiden® 
the House of Representatives shall choose im 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by State: 
the representation from each State having or 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of | 
member or members from two-thirds of the State: 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessat 
to a choice, And if the House of Representative 
shall not choose a President, whenever the righ! 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before thi 
fourth day of March next following, then the Viee 
President shall act as President, as in the case G 
the death or other constitutional disability of # 
President. The person having the greatest numbe 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presis 
dent if such number be a majority of the whol 
number of Electors appointed, and if no persom 
have a majority, then, from the two highest numaj 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vicé 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consisi 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senator: 
and a majority of the whole number shall 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitutions 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall b 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the Unitet 


States. . 
TITLES OF NOBILITY =| 
Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the State 
the following Amendment to the Constitution 
“If any citizen of the United States shall accept 
claim, receive, or retain any’ title of nobility om 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress 
re and retain any present, pension, office, oid 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em! 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such perso 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States an 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust o 
profit under them or either of them.’’ ‘ 
It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 1810 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan, 31, 181 
Delaware, (Feb. 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. € 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (Oct 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Noy. 21, 1811); Georgiesd 
Wee. 15; oa oe see: 23, 1811)! 
assachusetts eb. 27, : i 
(Deo: 10, Tea), ° ie ew Hampshir 
ejecte' y New York (Senate), (Mar 2 
1811); Connecticut, (May seoslsne is nae 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, repor i 
ed unfavorably in House and not further ¢@ 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 1814, «| 
The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
TO PROHIBIT INTERFERL vei 
NG WITH SLAVERY 
(The Corwin Amendment. Ave 
_ Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resolutioy 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed. ti! 
ne Shaner, the following Amendments to the Con 
itution; : 


le ae rt) 


ey —— 
of i — 
KW , wih a 


amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
which will authorize or give to Congress the 
er to abolish. or interfere, within any State, 
ith the domestic institutions thereof, including 
Be aS ay oe ag on to labor or service by the laws 


‘Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
@n. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
62). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
nt number of ratifications. 
RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS. 
‘The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Onstitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
ction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
® Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 


construction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
ires down there—Mississippi, South Carolina, 
worgia, for example—had set up laws which, it 


as charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro 
avery under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 

(Slavery Abolished.) 
The following amendment was proposed to the 
Bislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
th Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was declared 
Ihave been ratified in a proclamation by the 
ecretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally was 
tified by 33 of the 36.States, and was rejected by 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901) and 
lississippi. 
“The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
on in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
pn April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
€ Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
49 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme court had 
ded, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
‘do with the proposing of amendments to the 
stitution, or their adoption. 
Bs Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
ept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
all have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
United States, or any place subject to their 
diction. 
Congress shall have power to enforce this 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
(Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged.) 
fhe following amendment was proposed to the 
egislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
; Congress (June 13, 1866), and was declared 
“have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
etary of State, (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
rent. got the support of 23 Northern States: it was 
ted by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb., 
; Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
s. California took no action. Subsequently it 
Tatified by the 10 Southern States. 
*he 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
ly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
gh earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
The Secrétary of State issued a proclama- 
which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
pted withdrawals by New York and New 
y, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
atification by North and South Carolina. The 
wing day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed a 
tion which declared the 14th amendment to 
part of the Constitution and directed the 
retary of State so to promulgate it. The 
tary waited, however, until the newly con- 
d legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
ndment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
e the promulgation of the ratification of the 
amendment. 
All persons born or naturalized in the United 
, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
€ of the United States and of the State 
ein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
aw which shall abridge the privileges or 
munities of citizens of the United States, nor 
‘any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
perty without, due process of law, nor deny 
y person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
on of the laws. 
tionment of . Representatives in Congress. | 
Representatives shall be apportioned among 
veral States according to their respective 
Ts, counting the whole“ number of persons 
h State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
the right to Vote at any election for the 


of Electors for President and Vice-President | 


United States, Representatives in Congress, 
ecutive and judicial officers of a State, orthe 


Were. bent on imposing their own policy of | 


such 


an, 
eae temporary appointment until the people fill 


the vacancies 


direct. 
--3, This amendment shall not be so construed as 


‘to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
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members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole. number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 

of United States Officials for Rebellion. 

3. No person shall be_a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold amy office, civil or military. 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member o} 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States. 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to suppor! 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid and comfort to the enemie 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 

What Public Debts Are Valid. 
4. The validity of the public debt of the Unitea 


| States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 


for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
ca ace Se and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. e 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article. 

ARTICLE XV. ia 
ob ay Rights for White and Colored Citi- 
zens, 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State, (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18,1869) ratified (Feb., 1) 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
(Income Taxes Authorized.) ‘ ‘ Z 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionmemt among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
(United States Senators to Be Elected by — 

Direct Popular Vote.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 
second Congress (May 16, 2912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State, (May 31, 1913). The amend- 
Ment was adopted by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah. ¢ 

lj. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected h) 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. ‘The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
latures. ? 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
State may empower the xxecutive thereof to 


by election as the Legislature may 


before it becomes valid as paxt of the Constitution. 
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ARTICLE: XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 4 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was_adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction. thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
by_ prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. i ; 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as en amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. ' 

__ (Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress haying been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
Tules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 


‘defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 


amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 


vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 


States or by any State'on account of sex. 
2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. 

(Terms of President and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
Second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
ok 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 

ates. 

Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and tie terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 

ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
Jess they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
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and the Congress may by law provide for thi 
case wherein neither a President elect nor 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de 
claring who shall then act as President, or thij 
manner in which one who is to act shall & 
selected, and such person shall act according 
until a President or Vice-President shall haw 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law prc 
vide for the case of the death of any of thi 
Persons from whom the House of Represents 
tives may choose a President whenever thi 
right of choice shall have devolved upon thers 
and for the case of the death of any of th 
persons from whom the Senate may choose 
Vice-President whenever the right of cho: 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall tak 
effect on the 15th day of October following thi 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperatiw 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures ¢ 
three-fourths of the several States withi 
seven years from the date of its submission 


ARTICLE XXI } 

(Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition 

Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 
The following proposed amendment in the € 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 7: 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; Ho 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to } 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once s 
to the governors of the States copies of the res 


tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec ae 


1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 State 
three-quarters of the entire number. The ames 
ment is: 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendme 
to the Constitution of the United States is her 
repealed 

Section 2. The transportation or importatt 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of 
United States for delivery or use therein of 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thera 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative = 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendmen! 
the Constitution by convention in the seve 
States, as provided in the Constitution, wit] 
seven years from the date of the submission hem 
to the States by the Congress. ? 


PEOPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENTT 


The following amendment was proposed to 
coe anes of the several States by the Sixp 
eighth Congress, having been adopted as a jcd 
resolution by the House of Representatives (2! 
69) on April 26, 1924, and by the Senate (61 to 


on June 2, 192 
Arizona (1925); 


4, 
It was ratified b: Arkang 


y 

1924); California (1925); Colorado ae: = 
1935); Illinois (1933); | Indiana (1935); Icy 
1933); Kansas (1937); Kentucky (1937); Mi 


Mel 
Oklahoma 1931 
5 (igs4 


fications by 36 States is necessary. w 
The U. S. Supreme Court, in 1921 (Dillon 
Glass, 256 U. S. 368) ruled that proposed amex} 
ments of 1789, 1810, and 1861 were no lon 
pending. “We conclude,’’ said the Court, ‘| 
that the ratification must be within some reaso 
able time after the proposal.” im) 
Section 1—The Congress shall haye power tit 

* limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of per 
sons under ee years of age, th 
Section 2—The power of the several States 

is unimpaired by this article except that thp 
operation of State laws shall be suspended tal 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislatiow 
enacted by the Congress. i" 


i } | 


The sources from which the Constitution of the 
United States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. Max 
Farrand, a recognized authority on the history of 
the framing of the Constitution, says, ‘It is of in- 
terest that the New York Constitution of 1777 
seems to have been more extensively used than 
any other.” 

In brief it may be said that New York con- 
tributed the models for the bicameral legislature, 


the census, impeachment, rotation in the Sens 
the idea of a President and President pro tempr 
of the Senate, the casting vote in the Senate, | 
executive veto, the term and eligibility of the Pra 
dent, the Presidential succession, the President 
message, the calling of extraordinary sessions, + 
President as executor of the laws, the doctrine 
no corruption of blood, the non obstante clause, 4 
Amendments Seven and Nine. If these con 
tions of New York are subtracted, no worka 
Constitution-remains. The document as fine 
elaborated was not a revision of the Articl 
Confederation but a completely new Constituti 
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_ ment, Legislative Powers Sis Ratiickton. . 2... 65.5.) etal <eieeee tuk 
th Amendment (Prohibition) 318||Reconstruction Amendments..........|..]-.. “ 
Sle 312)|Records and Public Acts, State........ . 
314||Revenue, Bills to Originate in House... 
3216||Rights of Citizens, Protection, 5th / 
Daa: A MCHE . 2c) ce ta ne eels Cree inre 
314 
SiG) GAmend . 525i)... 22 seas > 2 -nto get ee 
mn St ton of Slaves, 13th, safer [3887 Rules,Each House to Determine Own { 


BRASETIGIN SOE aceite ole nie ov 00,4007, cleus SieiPaceif <a ee Search and Seizure, Security Against, 
xports, Duty by States Barred....... 9 4th Amend....... I So ani 
Ex Post Facto Law Prohibited......-. Senate, Appointments............-. 
] mies on Mgt Seas... ..s.a.3 6-26 8 ‘Senate, Membership, President 
nies, Provisions for Accused ......- Duties, Powers... <.5.5 - tae ee 

nes, Excessive, Not to be Imposed, Senate, Popular Election, 17th Amend.|..-|- --- 
CORNY CTG Ce Eg ieee ieee! (Pad iaehort Senate, Vacancies in Filling, 17th Amend. |. -}. 


edom of Speech, Press, Ist Amend..|..|.... Senators, Compensation of...........- 

eral Welfare, Congress to Provide.. Senators, Powers of ..4..54..-¢204+ = 

overnment, Republican Form Guar- Senators, Qualifications...........+... 
ET RSCTA gr ert ord wate icge = sido eyerslele Senators, Term of Office, 20th Amend..}. - 


Slavery Abolished, 13th Amend.......|--]-+-- 
Soldiers, Not to be Quartered Without 
abeas Corpus, Writ of.............- Consent, 3rd Amend............+.:]- 
npeachment, No Trial by Jury....... Speaker of House, How to Choose..... 
npeachment, Power of, Trials........ 2, 3 |312||Speech, Freedom of, Ist Amend....... 
npeachment, Removal From Office on 314||States, Formation and Admission of 
nports, Duty by States Barred... .. ea] NFS Wie d shou deanna tice «7p «fis een 
“Imcome Tax, Power to Lay, Collect,; | |  ||Suffrage, 19th Amend............---.|--|e+-> 


SES Re Re camer rene ae Cae 
Invasion and Domes 


of Collect). ink ieds que te. eee 
ges, Compensation, Tenure of Office Territories and Possessions, Rule to 
m@acial POWer : 3: jee. seek ee Pir See. pe om i ons ae 
aE eee --|--+-|318| litle of Nobility, Bar Against....... 
wy eon Byeh Pen retin Ex ® Treason, Definition of, Punishment for 
Reh Ny Fee ARE tagts cies id Pol se 34 Treaties, How Negotiated.......-.--- 2) 
slative Powers......-..-----+--+- : 1 Treaties, Supreme Law.........-.++-- 6 
eee cui fis 8 Trial by Jury, 7th Amend......-.--«-}-,]-+5- 
Trials, Jury, Except Impeachment..... 3}. 2 
STA edlen dia Rotates 8 Vacancies, How Filled in Representa- Be 
8 TIGEy Seyi 5's o 
2 Veto, President Has Power........... Tt 
lvice’ President, Succession to Presi- ha 
PER aAYD tr a Sinls eile SAR dency... :--. 
Nee ape 9 Vice President, Term of Office, 20th 8 
PE OLN Ce 
z ythreia cea as sy eee = rhe Girls oes je 8 }Vote, ns = ee sella sip eee 
1] 8 {313 
aturalization, Uniform Rule of Laws..| 1| 8 War, Congress Has Power to Declare. . 
AVY, Creation, Rules and Regulatio o wegnte ond Measures, Congress to ai t 


) Seen 
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Povnis of Address for Persons of Rank — 


U. S.—Forms of Address; Justices Supreme Court, 1789-1924 


a | s 


Source: An Official of the United States Department of State { 


The President of the United States is usually, 
and:-properly, spoken to as ‘‘Mr. President’ in 
writing to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’’ is good 
usage, and so is.‘‘Dear Mr. President, if the writer 
is a friend or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 
wise the chief executive to be_addressed more 
formally—‘‘The President, The White House’’ or 
“The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States.’’ All diplomatic letters from 
foreign sources style the President, ‘‘Excellency.’ 
The, use of “‘Excellency’’ in addressing American 
Officials is not in accord with American custom. 

A member of the American Cabinet may be 
addressed as ‘‘My dear Mr. Secretary’’; the head 
of a bureau may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Commissioner.” 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress 
may be addressed as “My dear Senator (so and 
so)’’, or ‘“‘My dear Senator.’’ A member of the 
lower branch may be written to as “My dear Mr. 
(so and so).’ 

Tke salutation for a member of. the Supreme 
Court of the United States is ‘‘My dear Mr. Jus- 
tice,’” the address is ‘‘Mr. Justice (so and so), 
The Supreme Court.”’ The Chief Justice is ‘‘My 
dear Mr. Chief Justice,’ the address is ‘‘The 
Chief Justice, The Supreme Court.’’ All judges, 
Federal, State, Municipal are ‘‘The Honorable.”’ 

Governors and Mayors are ‘‘The Honorable’’ 
and so are the heads of departments. 

In addressing doctors and professors the com- 
_ plimentary title ‘‘Doctor’’ or ‘‘Esquire’’ is gen- 

erally. omitted, the initials of the professional 
degree(s) being placed after the name instead, as, 

John Jones, LL.D., Ph.D.,”’ or ‘‘John Jones, 
M.D.” The Retaenticts is ‘‘My dear Dr. Jones.” 


}erend Sir’ 


An Emperor is to be addressed in a e 
“Sir,” or-‘‘Your Imperial Majesty.”’ 

A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a le 
as “Sir? or “Madam.” The envelope is “a! 
dressed to ‘‘His Majesty (Name), King of (Nam@) 
or ‘‘Her Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name).”” | 

Princes and Princesses and_ other personge 
royal blood are addressed as “His (or Her) Roy 
Highness.”” Here, as in the cases above, a lett 
may. begin ‘‘May it please,’ ’ following with tl 
words ‘‘Your Majesty’’ or “Your Royal Highness s 

A Duke or Marquis is ‘“My Lord Duke’’ (or Ma 
quis’), a Duke is ‘‘His (or Your) Grace.”’ 

A foreign Ambassador is “Your gene 
Minister Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir.’ In t he addre 
an Ambassador is ‘‘His Excellency,’’ a Minist® 
Plenipotentiary ‘‘The Honorable,” and Charg 
q@’Affaires is ‘‘Mr.”’ 

Wives of any peer may be addressed = 
‘“‘Madam,’’ with the further alternative of ‘Yo 
Teyana, or ‘‘Your Grace,’’ if she is of hig 
rank. 

The Pope is addressed, ‘‘His Holiness The Pope 
or, “‘His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City.” T 
salutation is ‘‘Your Holiness’’ and the compl) 
mentary close, ‘‘Respectfully yours,”’ 

A Cardinal is “‘Your (His) Eminence.” 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Cathol: 
Church is addressed as ‘““The Most Reverend’’ am 
the salutation is ‘‘Your Excellency’’ or ‘‘Mo: 
Reverend Sir.’’ Protestant Bishops are addressed 
“The Most Reverend”’ or ‘‘The Right Reverend”? d 
“The Very Reverend’ and the salutation is ‘“Mos) 
Reverend Sir’ or ‘“‘Right Reverend Sir’’ or “‘Re 
or ‘‘My dear Bishop.’’ 


Justices of the United 


States Supreme Court 


*Retired. 


Note—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associ 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789 
There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the 
“vice Harrison, resigned’’, 


Tredell was nominated February 9, 1790, 


; and commissioned September 28, 178 
sion or took the cath. Justie 


“ 


I 
r 


Tas Service —E| 3 Name Service g id 
_ Chief Justices in Italics Term |Yrsi @ | Q Chief Justices in Italics Term [Yrs} Q Q 
Sonniiay St, Ste 1789-1795| 6)|1745]1829 || Morrison R. Watte, Ohio. .|1874—-1888} 14]/1816]188% 
- John Titledze §. C......}]1789-1791} 2/1739]}1800 || John M. Harlan. Ky...... 1877-1911] 34/1833]1 
William Cushing, Mass. . ./1789-1810| 21|1733/1810 || William B. Woods, Ga... .}1880-1887| 7}1824/188 
James gee Bic ign iad he 1789-1798} 9j)1742\)1798 || Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .|/1881—-1889] 8/1824/188 
John Blair, Va......'..... 1789-1796| 7|1732)1800 |} Horace Gray, Mass....... 1881-1902] 21/1828/190 
Robert H. ecco es .11789-1790] 1)1745)1790 || Samuel Blatchford, N.Y ieee 11}1820/189¢ 
James Iredell, N.C...... 1790-1799} 9}1751/1799 || Lucius Q. C. Lam Miss. 1888-1893] _5/1825]189% 
Thomas Johnson, Md... .. 1791-1793} 2)1732/1819 || Melville W. Fuller, sil Brena: 1888-1910} 22)1833}1 
William Paterson, N. 4 11793-1806] 13}1745]1806 || David J. Brewer, Kan. ...|1889-1910] 21|1837]191 
John Rutledge, 8. C.. 1795-1796]. . .|1739|1800 || Henry B. Brown, Mich. . .|1890-1906] 16/1836/19% 
Samuel Chase, Md....... 1796-1811} 15|1741/1811 || George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 1892-1903] 11/1832/19 
Oliver EUsworth, Conn... . 1796-1799] 4/1745|1807 || Howell B. Jackson, Tenn. .}1893-1895} 2/1832/18) 
Bushrod pyres mneten, Va. ae 31|1762|1829 || Edward D. White, La... .|1894-1910] 16]1845]1 
Alfred Moore, 0 ae ae 1799-1804] 5|1755|1810 || Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y .|1895-1910] 14/1838/1 
John Marshall, Vac 1801-1835] 34/1755/1835 || Joseph McKenna, Cal... .|/1898-1904] 27/1843]1 
William Johnson, 8. C: 1804-1834] 30)1771/1834 || Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .|1902-1932} 29]1841/1 
: BrockholstLivingston, N.Y.}1806-1823] 17|1757|1823 || William R. Day, Ohio. 1903-1922] 19/1849}1 
Thomas Todd, Ky. ...| 1807-1826]. 19]1765/1826 |} William.H. Moody, Mass .|1906-1910| 4 1853}1 
Joseph Story, Mass. .|1811-1845| 34]1779|1845 || Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. ./1910-1914; 5]1844/1 
Gabriel Duval, Md. .|1811-1836] 25]1752/1844 || Charles EB. Hughes, N. Y. ./1910-1916] 6/1862)’. 
Smith Thompson, iyi .|1823-1843] 20]1767/1843 || *Willis Van Devanter, Wy 1911-1937] 26]1859/1 
Robert Trimble, a Ns .|1826-1828] 2}1777|1828 |} Joseph R. Lamar, Ga.....}1910-1916] 6/1857/1 
-John MeLean, Ohio. .|1829-1861] 32]1785/1861 || Hdward D. White, La. ....|1910-1921} 11|1845]1 
Henry Baldwin, Pa. :]1830-1846] 14]1779/1844 |] Mahlon Pitney, N. J.. 1912-1922} 1211858])1 
James M, Wayne, Ga “11835-1867| 32]1790]1867 || Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn./1914-1941| 26 1862]... 
Roger B. Taney, Md...... 1836-1864] 28|1777|1864 || *Louis D. Brandeis, Mass.|1916-1939] 23]1856]..._ 
Philip P. Barbour, Va....{1836-1841} 5)1783/1841 || John H. Clarke, Ohio. Pinta, 1916-1922] 6|1857 ; 
John Catron, Tenn....... 1837-1865] 28)1786/186. William H. Taft, C -|1921-1930] 9}1857\79 
John McKinley, Ala.. .|1837-1852] 15|1780/1852 || *George Sutherland, Utah: 1922-1938] 16/1862]... 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... | |}1841-1860] 19|1785|1860 || Pierce Butler, Minn...... 1922-1939] 27|1866|193 
_ Samuel Nelson, N.Y)... 1845-1872] 27|1792)1873 || Edward T. Sanford, Tenn ./1923-1930} 7/1865/193 
Levi Woodbury, N. H....|1845-1851} 6}1789]1851 || Harlan F. Stone, N.Y... ||1925-1941 16}1872 
oe OFAC a) Al op eee 1846-1870} 24|1794/1870 || Charles E. Hughes, N.Y. |1930-1941 11|1862]. | 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass. 1851-1857| 6/1809/1874 || Owen J. Roberts, Penn. .//1930-....|... 1875) | 
John A. ‘Campbell, Ala... .|1853-1861| _8]1811]1889 Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. Y. 1932-1938] “6 1870] 1938 
Nathan Clifford, Me...... 1858-1881] 23]1803]1881 || Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 1937-....]. 1886]... 
Noah H. Swayne, Ohio. . ||1862-1881| 20]/1804]1884 || Stanley F. Reed, Ky.. 1938- 1.41884). 
Samuel F, Miller, lowa. . .|1862-1890] 28]/1816]1890 || Felix Frankfurter, Mass.. .|1939-... "|" ‘ ‘Jigga|’7> 
David Davis, Ill.......... 862-1877| 15|/1815/1886 || William O. Douglas, Conn: /1939-. | /|"°! 1898]. . 2) 
Stephen J. Field, Gal... :! 1863-1897| 34/1816/1899 || Frank Murphy, Michigan. 1940-70} ) 2! 1893]. 12 
Salmon P. Chase, Onio. .|1864-1873] _9]1808]1873 || Harlan F. Stone, N f1941—. 0 1872). 1: 
Joseph P. Bradley, N. J. St dere 22 isis 1890 Rober oak cksO ny © a feremeneed peal fd 
y, = obert ackgon, N. Y.. = i 2 
Ward Hunt, N. Y. .|1873-1882| 10/1811/1886 gets. a as * 


i 


ate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
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Secretaries of State 


‘The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and th 

ged to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France, was appointed 
etary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 
held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
Bress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
189, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 
The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties appertaining 
D ae se oneance with bre a ee a cn con a of =e U. S. and with the representatives 

gn powers accredited to e U.S., and to negotiations of whatever ch 

& en attaits af the United States, | ees rp character relating to the 
é procal trade treaties ween the erican and other governments have been 
& ee a oye ac a ier of — = fea oe F aean een: 9 teatro as i 
He is the medium of correspondence between the President and the chief executives of the several 
ates of the U. S.; he has the custody of the great seal of the U. S., and countersigns and seices snel 
to all Executives’ proclamations, to various commissions, and to warrants for the extradition of 


ves. 
is the custodian of the treaties made with foreign States, and of the laws of the U.S. He grants 
d issues passports, and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the U. S. are issued through his office. He 
ablishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, amendments to the Constitution, and proelamations 
eclaring the admission of new States into the Union. : 

Limitations of armament on war ships and the size of those ships have been the subjects of treaties 
md conventions. The civil war in Spain, the conflict between Japan and China, and between Germany 
md Poland; the latter backed by Britain and France have kept the Secretary of. State busy. 


Resi-| Ap- 
de’ces/pointed 


Resi- Ap- 


(Presidents Cabinet Officers |ge'’ces|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Lincoln...... William H. Seward. . 


Vashington.. |John Jay.........-- 4 
mS ..|Thomas Jefferson... . Johnson. ..... 

* ..|/Edmund Randolph. . 794 ||Grant. .,..... Elihu B. Washburne. ase |') LeOg 

..|Timothy Pickering... 1795 eee = Hamilton Fish. ..... N. 1869 

Rees ‘ o ‘| 1797 ||Hayes.-.....|William M. Evarts... 1877 

ee et John Marshall...... .-.-} 1800 ||Garfield. James G. Blaine..... 1881 

_|James Madison.,.... --| 1801 ||Arthur. i 1881 

_,|Robert Smith....... --| 1809 || a F, T. Frelinghuysen. 1881 

Cawee James Monroe......|V# 1811 ||Cleveland . Thomas F. Bayard 1885 - 

te. 7 1817 ||B. Harrison. .|James G. Blaine. . 1889 

; 1825 al John W. Foster. 1892 


ep 1829 ||Cleveland....|Walter Q. Gresham 5 1893 
Gone: 1831 || “//..{/Richard Olney...... -| 1895 
aoe Louis McLane 1833 ||McKinley....|John Sherman...... --| 1897 
"77" |John Forsyth. 1834 ‘ " ....| William R. Day..... ‘oe BIBOS 
a sel - c837 He S2etidohn Hays i s0s.2 1898 
jon|Daniel Webster..... "| 1841 |/T. Roosevelt. --| 1901 
ae oes seas ~ = pes pone 4 ol pie wimiave F, .; batt 

a etoph S. aré...../S.C... é - -|Robert Bacon....... : 
eons en Sr eeeir. 2. {Va,...| 1843 ||Tatt........!|Philander C. Knox.. :|Pa../:| 1909 
c John C. Calhoun. ... /S- 1844 ||Wilson....... William J. Bryan.... a) 1933) 
James Buchanan. ... Hott Leto oe Seeeses Robert Lansing..... N. Y..| 1915 
1849 eho. Spe Bainbridge Colby.... 1920 
re ae om pe ..--.|Charles E. Hugnes... ist 

Edward Everett.....|  ““.- 5 oolidge..... iq : 

*|William L. Marcy... 1358 % = Bene pace ch Kelloge: Be te oe 

SILGWIBLCBSS. 6.10. '« « oover....., enry L. Stimson. ..|N. Y.. 
Let 1860 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull.......- 1933 


* |Jeremiah 8. Black... 


Secretaries of the Navy 


h artment was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary 
Be Ne Y the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert to the part May 3. ~ 


dams. Benjamin Stoddert... Md... peel Joes as 


Robert Smith.......| ‘ T°} 1802 ||Grant..://2:-|Adolph B. Borie..... 
*|paul Hamilton......|S-C.-.| 1809 ||Hayes....... 
William Jones.....-- (if: epee Ce a 


es - 
LIB. W, Crowninshield. Mass. 


:-|gmith Thompson. ... |N- ¥-- William E. Chandler |N 
ay _|N.J...| 1823 William C. Whitney .|N. Y- 
ee en ues ee 1825 Harrison. .|Benjamin F, Tracy..| ‘ 


**|John Branch......-- .G,.| 1829 
.. |Levi Nhe todo owe N ie ia, 
:.,..|Mahlon Dickerson.. . so 1837 2 {Willian HL Moody 
***|James K. Paulding... |N- ¥.. mean PR OVbON ress dane as 
n mon 1841 « —_,...|Charles J. Bonaparte. |Md. . 
George EB, Badger... . |N; C « ....{|Victor H. Metealt...|Cal..: 
« — ....|Truman H. Newberry|Mich. 


tain onreie Mass. 
Harding... 
Coolidge. 


ate Curtis D.. Wilbur. ...|CGal... 
.|CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass.. 


Elected as a Federalist to the United States 
Senate, and served from March 4. 1791, to June 6, 
1796, when he resigned; member uf the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts in 1808; delegate to the 
:| Hartford pon eneion of 1814, and served as its 
| p¥esiding officer. . 4 

e He died in Boston, ‘April 18, 1823. He was the 
| grandfather of the late Henry Cabot Lodge, a 

| Senator from Massachusetts. 
j ,, 


Esqs., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’ 
‘July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed 


_ Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Depar 


and Presiden 


United States—Cuabinet Officers, 1789-1940 


Secretaries of the Treasury 
The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George 


t Wash 


Superintendent of Finances 
tment was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 
ington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 


’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of 
by the Seventh Conti 


er 


rt Resi- | Ap- | , |Resi- | Ap 
'Presidents Cabinet Officers |denc’s pointed)! Presidents Cabinet Officers denc’s poini 
Washington... |Alexander Hamilton..|N. .¥.| 1789 |/Lineoin....:. Hugh McCulloch....|Ind...| 18% 
© .. [Oliver Wolcott Jr....|Ct....| 1795 ||Johnson..... rs pee, |e 188 
J. Adams.... 34 i 1797 ||Grant....... George S. Boutwell. . .|Mass 184 
a ~-..|samuel Dexter...... Mass. 1801 oe Aa Nea axe he Wm. A. Richardson. . | = 188 
Jefferson..... on ere) ‘3 1801 ee oe ek Benjamin H. Bristow. |Ky.. 188 
te .....}Albert Gallatin. ..... Paw... 1801 Melia. cst: Lot M. Morrill. ..... 'Me.. 188 
Madison.... - COBAIN RS od 5.5 ae 1809 ||Hayes . |John Sherman......./Ohio 185 
« .....|George W. Campbell. |Tenn 1814 |\Garfield..... William Windom....|/Minn.| 18% 
x ... |Alexander J. Dallas. .|Pa. 1814 |jArthur...... ef Be otk bee 18:5 
* _,... | William H. Crawford.|Ga. 1816 Seroeeen s Charles J. Folger.....|N. Y¥..| 383 
Monroe..... a Life 1817 BSA Sta Walter Q. Gresham... |Ind...} 183 
J.Q. Adams.. |Richard Rush....... Pa: 1825 eke SS Hugh McCulloech....| ** 18: 
Jackson. .... Samuel D. Ingham.. .|‘* 1829 ||Cleveland....|Daniel Manning ....\N. Y¥.. ‘18s 
Aarts crate Louis MeLane.......|Del.. 1831 s -..|Charles 8. Fairchild..| ‘* 18s 
TRIE es William J. Duane. ...|Pa... 1833 ||B. Harrison..|Willlam Windom...|/Minn.| 188 
Bye p24. Roger B. Taney..... Md.. 1833 “4 Charles Foster. ..... Ohio. 188 
ur resat Levi Woodbury..... N. H.. 1834 ||Cleveland... |John G. Carlisle. .... Ky.. 18% 
Van Buren... 2. aS ry 1837 ||McKinley...|Lyman J. Gage...... sIl. 188) 
W.H.Harrison' Thomas Ewing...... Ohio 1841 ||T Roosevelt. gaan Une ee 190 
Tyler... he. ¥s Seek 1841 s Leslie M. Shaw...... Ta.....| 196 
MP TOR OR raiers 5 = Walter Forward....|Pa.. 1841 George B. Cortelyou. N. ¥Y..| 19@ 
fe dv enay dice: John C. Spencer. .... N.Y 1843 eee See Franklin MacVeagh.. Ill....|° 19@ 
a SI George M. Bibb... .. Ky....| 1844 |/Wilson...... William G. McAdoo... |N. Y..| 19 i 
POLE og. \3). 5 Robert J. Walker....)/Miss..| 1845 “eae ee Carter Glass. ......./Va....) 2a) 
BPAVIGE's os 0-2 William M. Meredith. Pa... 1849 a Re David F. Houston..../ Mo 1 
Fillmore. .... Thomas Corwin. .... Ohio. 1850 |}Harding ....|Andrew W. Mellon... |Pa. .. 1 
Pierce....:.. James Guthrie......|Ky... 1853 || Coolidge > ey 19 
Buchanan. . . |Howell Cobb........ Ga... 1857 ||Hoover 3 A oe 19:3) 
ci |) {Philip F. Thomas. . -.|Md.. 1860 s0 5 "ate > @pden Ealing A ae » ¥. | ee 
4p, SONIA, Dx? S05. 63. N. ¥..{ 1861 |/F.D.Roosevelt William H. Woodin | NS 1958) 
Lincoln ..... |Salmon P. Chase...../Ohio..} 1861 y ;HenryMorgenthau, Jr.. “* 19:9) 
= .....) William P. Fessenden. Me....} 1864 I 


Gen. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties of the Navy. The War (and Nav me 
was created by Act of Congress Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. Henr : pt AMP ntattin 


Secretaries of War 


The Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisti: 4 
five members: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutled 
Richard Peters was elected Secretary on June 12. This Board several times changed, continued um 
Oct. 30, 1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by 4 
of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appoin 


War under, that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 


Washington. .|Henry Knox........ Mass..| 1789 || Johnson, .... Jonn M. Schofield... .|M.. .. 
Fe. ../Timothy Pickering. . . es 1795 |\Grant....... Jobn A. Rawlins.....| * 
e .. |\James McHenry. .... Md...) 1796 hed or ee, William T.:Sherman. .|Ohio. . 
MALRINR Verte Gi © FF aieye 1797 oe ea eS William W. Belknap. |Ia...., 
“° .... {samuel Dexter. ..... Mass..| 1800 Soe ake ee Alphonso Taft....... Ohio .. 
Jefferson.....\Henry Dearborn. .... bi 1801 i Sk, Se Jumes Don. Cameron.|Pa..., 
adison,....|William Eustis. ..... ee 1809 ||/Hayes....... George W. McCarry..|Ia.. . 
Cal eras aay ons MP er ws Yo iota A A farts alexander eae ..|Minn, 
Sr eea.juames Monroe.:.... Pees: | ; arfield..... obert T. ee 
SS eed William ES Ga... os Arthur ..... oar oes. 56 chee 
Monroe. .'...|Geo. Graham (ad. i7).| Va... 8 Cleveland... .;William C. Endicctt..|M é 
....-|John C. Calhoun... ../S. C.. 1817 ||B. Harrison. .|Redfield Proctor..... Tae 
J. Q. Adams... |James Barbour... ... Va... 1825 ae ..|Stephen B. Elkins, .:|W.Va. 
<y ..|Peter B. Porter. .2..|/N. Y. 1828 ||Cleveland....|Daniel 8. Lamont..../N. Y.. 
Jackson. .... John H, Eaton...... Tenn.| 1829 ||MecKinley. . .|Russel A. Alger...... Mich 
ieee? quLewis Cass..)f. 5.0... Ohio..| 1831 . Joule Rootle asm AnalN. | So 
i Ryetere 3 es a bled ia Ae geez T. Roosevelt. 1S) VOR Reataieta lc aus: 0 Fe ae 
an Buren. ..|Joel R. Poinsett..... S.C... 837 # William H. Taft. .:.. 
W.H.Harrison|John Bell,.......... Tenn.| 1841 < Luke E. Wright... ._: Philo: = 
Tyler. i)... 0. John C. Spencer. .... N-¥ CSE Dare. 3 Jacob M. Dickinson..| ‘* — 
ae James M, Porter. .... Pa. «| 1843 leer wey ..|Henry L. Stimson. ...|N. Y. 
rh Aare sos William Wilkins... .. ‘ 844 |/Wilson......|Lindley M Garrison. |N.J..” 
Polk..,.....|/William L. er: Ne Wei fe BSS pan 5 acd, Newton D, Baker... .|Ohio. . 
Yaylor....,.|George W. Crawford./Ga....} 1849 |/Harding.....|John W. Weeks... ...|Mass.. 
Bi more..... Charles M. Conrad... Fa... 1860 Coolidge... ... pate Kal 
erce....... Jefferson Davis......|Miss..] 1853 % .|Dwight F. Davis... .: 
Buchanan, . .|John B. Floyd... .... Va....| 1857 ||Hoover.....: James W. Good... Tee 
PO ISOREDO ELOMP, oe hates Ky... 5 1861 Fre. BES Patrick J. Hurley... .|Okla. . 
Lincoln, . ....{Simon Cameron..... Bes 1861 ||F.D.Roosevelt|George H. Dern... __ Utah 
Reta’ hs Edwin M. Stanton. wk Ohio a ae “ x Harry H. Woodring) Kan.. 
0 Press “ a a 
5 RN U.S. Grant (ad. in.). .| 1. 1867 Seb RS 


‘The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


Commissioner was renamed secretary of agriculture and became 


The Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the work of 
He exercises general supervision and control over the affa: 
establishes the general policies to be pursued by its variou 


Cleveland....|/Norman J. Colman...|Mo... 
B. Harrison. .|Jeremiah M. Rusk. ..|Wis... 


Cleveland... . 
MeKinley.. . 
ye Roosevelt. 


) ey 


Wilson. ,....|/David F. Houston. ..(Mo.... 


J. Sterling Morton... 


James Wilson. ......|I 


‘ 
“a 


Neb... 


As. eee 
4“ 
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i 


, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 
a member of the Cabinet, 
romoting agriculture in its broadest sens 
rs of the department and formulates a 

Ss branches. ; 


y Knox was commissioned Secretary 
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United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1941 
Postmasters-General 
Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America, (1737), and Postmaster General for the 


lonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774, TI i 
ngress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia od eee oo are. 


Cabinet Officers | Resi-| Ap- Presidents Cabinet Officers | Resi- 
de’ces|pointed de’ces|pointed 


Presidents 


-|Samuel Osgood... .|Mass.. 789 ||/Grant......,... James W. Marshall)/Va.... 
Timothy Pickering} ‘“* ..j 1791 Ae ths Sem eek Marshall Jewell. . .|Ct. 
Joseph Habersham Ga.. es L796 Ul SA bese ase FE James N. Tyner... 


Fp Stee 1797 oa ahi k eee oe Key 
5 pee g ef detects Se a orace Maynard. 
Remon Gideon Granger... io 3 ssewness | LOMAS dh, eae < 


eae Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio.. S14 et neee ok ae Q. Howe 

eesegees Me “ .a.....-.| WalterQ.Gresham. 
cldledes Ete = John McLean...../ ‘* -- 23 cc ebes ba sfeeank Hatton: .2. 
“ to 1825 1) William F. Vilas.. 

wie igs « William T. Barry..|Ky....} 1829 ¥ -.-.-,-|DonM., Dickinson. 
aiesae Amos Kendall....| ‘*....) 1835 i -.-.|John Wanamaker. 
OF cate ADOe .| Wilson §, Bissel. .. 


‘1/John M, Niles. .../Ct...- William L, Wilson. 

.| Francis Granger.. .|N. 4 pags Ee ..|Md 
Daher Ong as.EmorySmith.|Pa. 
.| Charles A. Wickliff aad avi 


Cave Johnson... e 

Henry C. Payne... 

Robert J. Wynne.. 
x = ee GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. Y.. 
James Campbell... . aie 8 .....| George vonL.Meyer|Mass. 
Aaron V. Brown... - 3 ciel fad oS cs SPE. ek. etCh COCK Tl haan 
Joseph Holt...... |. Coe é i Seas pradis od 

.| Horatio King..... a 1 ing........]| Will H. Hays..... 
......~-..| Montgomery Blair. J ; ac 
ohne Se William Dennison . 


wee... | Alex. W. Randall. . 8 Ver... Walter F.Brown.. 
‘|John A. J. Creswell|Md...| 1869 || F. D. Roosevelt..| James A. Farley... 
: Sle ee Zi Frank C. Walker . .|Pz 
Attorneys-General 


oN The office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington ap- 
5 ted Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member of the 


_|Edmund RandolphjVa....j 1789 |;Johmson........ Henry Stanbery.. Ohio..; 1866 
.|William Bradford.|Pa....| 1794 re ..-++--|William M, Evarts|N. ¥..| 1868 
-../Charles lLee..:..|/Va....| 1795 ||Grant.......... Ebenezer R. Hoar|Mass..} 1869 
ap a SS aut PLT9T t  veseeess-- {Amos T. Akerman/Ga....} 1870 
SPS F Levi Lincoln..... Mass..} 1801 oS Cadag’ pidled George H, Williams|/Ore...| 1871 
.|John Breckenridge|/Ky....} 1805 “ 1.......+|Hdwards Pierrepont|N. Y..| 1875 
Cesar A. Rodney.|Del...| 1807 ee obs Alphonso Taft.../Ohio..| 1876 
= s ©...) 1809 || Hayes.........- Charles Devens..|Mass..| 1877 
“"*"**  [} William Pinkney..|Md...j 1811 ||Garfield........ Wayne MacVeagh.|Pa. 1881 
“it'll Richard Rush....|/Pa....| 1814 ||/Arthur......... a “ 881 
eee ee $f oud , ya paaas © ee Aone eo Brae Ni 1381 
JS ASS William Wirt....|Va.... 817 eveland.... ugust H. Garland|Ar 
ote + “....| 1825 ||B. Harrison H, H. Miller|Ind. 1889 
aaa John MeP. Berrien|Ga....} 1829 || Cleveland.. Richard Olney...|Mass. 893 
Bs ate Roger B. Taney. . ae 5 jean ne o pate ees G a Tee 
ae Benjamin F. Butler|N: Y..| 183 eKinley osep cKenna. |Cal,.. 
2 cj ye 1837 = John W. Griggs..|N.J...| 1898 
1838 ° s Philander C. Knox/Pa....{ 1901 
1840 || T. Roosevel co $6 ie Sel aL DOE 
1841 % " '}William H. Moody|Mass..| 1904 
BA Natt cL Winobam|N- | 1608 | 
Hugh 8, Legare... 1841 Bib wedagicv waves . E.Wickersham|N.Y. . 
ona Nelson, 7 1843 || Wilson......... J. ©. MecReynolds}Tenn.| 1913 
1845 ene ties fica Thomas BE. Gregory|Tex...| 1914 
Beare s5 1846 6S TDDLEI)AL M, Palmer....|/Penn.| 1919 
st apes Isaac Toucey....|Ct....| 1848 ||Harding........ H. M. Daugherty’ Ohio. | 1921 
Reverdy Johnson.|Md...| 1849 || Coolidge........ eo} 1923 
John J. Crittenden|Ky....] 1850 e Silll)]}Harlan F, Stone. .|N. ¥.. 924 
‘|Caleb Cushing...|Mass.}| 1853 i IIIT i John G. Sargent../Vt.... 1925 
"Jeremiah §. Black|Pa....| 1857 |/Hoover........- Wm. D. Mitchell.|Minn.| 1929 
‘|Edwin M. Stanton] ‘‘.... | FP. D. Roosevelt.. pone co ire : aye 
.-.|Mo.. .. iy aD DU Yo sts - i 
SEY esl ead | 1864 co Robt. H. Jackson. .|N. ¥..] 1940 


5 raat ws cae pot 1865 ih Francis Biddle.....|Pa....] 1941 _ 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor Soda 

4 £ Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 
eye aaeeoined the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress 1n 1913 into the Depart- 

ent of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary 0: 


Clee Geo. B. Cortelyou|N. ¥:. 1903 |)'T. ~) Oscar S, Straus.../N. Y..| 1906 
Rcuenvelts th | Victor H. Metcalf.|Cal. | 1904 le Meee ais ; 7 Onaries Nagel: :IMo. A 1909 
‘ : ‘ Secretaries of Labor 
ilson. .. Seer itiam Of eanelains ¥.. + William B, Wilson. |Pa. .. . 
« TITIID5i\Josh. W. Alexander|Mo.... i James J. Davis...|‘'. 
. -|Herpert CG, Hoover Cal... a eee - bf Sor 
$s. William N. Doak..|Va.... 
t.|Frances Perkins. .|N. Y-. 
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° » = | 
Secretaries of the Interior - | 
Thee Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secret 
made i inermber of the Cabinet. It is charged with the supervision of public business relating to tlt 
General Land Office, Bureau of Reclamation. Geological Survey, Office of Indian ae Bureau 
Pensions, Bureau of Education, National Park Service, and certain hospitals and e eemosynaé 
institutions in the Dist. of Columbia. r 
: Resi- | Ap- Resi- | Ap-— 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |dences|pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |dences|/pointeyy 
Thomas Ewing...|Ohio..| 1849 Cleveland...... William F. Vilas..| Wis...| 1883 
TMT MeKennan Pa....| 1850 ||B. Harrison....|John W. Noble...}/Mo....| 1889) 
Alex. H. H. Stuart|/Va-...] 1850 ||Cleveland...... Hoke Smith..... Ga..,.| 18925) 
Robert McClelland| Mich. 1853 = ..-...|David R. Francis.|Mo.... 189 
Jacob Thompson. .| Miss.. 1857 || McKinley...... Cornelius N. Bliss.|N. Y.. 189°3 
Caleb B. Smith...|Ind... pee! = a sears Ethan A.Hitchceck Mo.. aa he 
John P. Usher....} ‘* ... . Roosevelt. .. oe) ee are i 
z mre ae b: G1 “ .../James R, Garfield.|Ohio..| 190 
James Harlan....|/Iowa..| 1865 || Taft.......... Rich. A. Ballinger} Wash.| 190% 
Orv. H. Browning|Ill.... 1866 nee oe ee Walter L. Fisher..|Iil....| 1914 
Jacob D. Cox....|Ohio..| 1869 || Wilson. . ...|Franklin K. Lane.|Cal...| 1912) 
Columbus Delano.| ‘‘ ..| 1870 = oe .John B. Payne...|Va.... 1920 
Zachariah Chandler|Mich.| 1875 || Harding. Albert B. Fall N.M..| 1922 
Carl Schurz...... Mo....| 1877 ane Hubert Work. eT] 199 
Sam. J. Kirkwood|Iowa..} 1881 || Coolidge. A be weees{Colk..,.) 192 
2 <e eh SL Bew = : .|Roy O. West. Il..:.] 1928 
.|Henry M. Teller..|Col...} 1882 ||Hoover.. .|Ray Lyman Wilbur|Cal...| 1928 
“Lucius Q. C. Lamar|Miss..] 1885 !/F.D. Roosevelt..Harold L. Ickes..|INM....| 1936 
Vice-Presidents of the United States 
Resi- ;Qual-; Poli- | 
Name ~ Birthplace Yr. |dence| ified | tics Place of Death | Yr. |Ag 
1|John Adams........ Quincy, Mass........ 1735|Mass..| 1789 |Fed.../Quincy, Mass....... 1826] 96 
2\Thomas Jefferson. ..|/Shadwell, Va........- 1743|Va....| 1797 |Rep...|Monticello, Va...... 1826} 83 
3)Aaron Burr......... PNT WRE Re NGF. s sc Stehaln 1756|N.. Y..| 1801 |Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y..|1836 f 
4\George Clinton..... Ulster Coy, Ne ¥ 23%: 1739] ** ,.| 1805.|Rep...|Washington, D. C...|1812) 7%: 
5)Elbridge Gerry..... Marblehead, Mass... .}1744|Mass..} 1813 |Rep... ane .. -|1814} 70 
6|Daniel D. Tompkins Scarsdale, N. Y...... 1774|N. Y..| 1817 |Rep...|/Staten Island, N, Y..|1825} 51% 
7\John C, Calhoun... .|/Abbeville, S.C....... 1782|S. C...| 1825 }Rep...|Washington, D. C...|1850) 6& 
8|Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. Y....|1782|N. ¥..] 1833 |Dem. .|\Kinderhook, N. Y...}1862] 79 
9)Richard M. Johnson.|I.ouisville, Ky........ 1780|Ky....| 1837 |Dem. .|Frankfort, Ky...... 1850} 7& 
10)John Tyler......... \Greenway, Va....-... 1790|Va....| 1841 |Dem../Richmond, Va......|1862| 72. 
11)George M. Dallas. . .|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1792|Pa....| 1845 |Dem, .|Philadelphia, Pa..... 1864| 72 
12|)Millard Fillmore. ...\Summerhill, N. Y....|1800|N. Y¥..] 1849 | Whig..|Buffalo, N. Y...... .|1874] 7 
13] William R. King. ....|Sampson Co., N. C...|1786|/Ala...| 1853 |Dem. .|/Dallas Co., Ala.....«|1853) 67¥ 
14|John C. Breckinridge Lexington, Ky....... 1821|Ky....} 1857 |Dem, .|Lexington, Ky...... 1875) 5 
15|Hannibal Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me. ........../1809|Me....) 1861 |Rep.../Bangor, Me......... 1891) & 
16|Andrew Johnson... .|Raleigh, N. C........ 1808|/Tenn.} 1865 |Rep...|Carter Co., Tenn... .|1875] 6 
17|Schuyler Colfax..... New York City, N. Y.|1823|Ind...] 1869 |Rep...|Mankato, Minn. ....|/1885] 62% 
18)Henry Wilson...... Farmington, N. H,...|1812|Mass..{ 1873 |Rep...|Washington, D. C...|1875] 63! 
19) William A. Wheeler../Malone, N. Y 1 Y..| 1877 |Rep.:.|Malone, N. Y...... +|1887} 68 
20)Chester A. Arthur...|Fairfield, Vt... -.| 1881 |Rep...|New York City.N. Y..|1886] 56 
21/Thos. A, Hendricks.. 0, ...| 1885 |Dem. .|Indianapolis, Ind... .|1885| 66% 
22|Levi P. Morton.....|Shoreham, Vt... N. Y..| 1889 |Rep...|Rhinebeck, N. Y....|1920] 96 
23) Adlai B. Stevenson. .|Christian Co., Ky. 1... .] 1893 |Dem. .|Chicago, Ill..... "11914 78% 
24)Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J.... - J...| 1897 |Rep...|Paterson, N. J... 1899| 553 
25|Theodore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. Y.|1858/N. ¥..| 1901 |Rep...|Oyster Bay, N, Y 1919} 6111 
26)Chas, W. Fairbanks, |Unionville Centre, Ohio} 1852|/Ind...| 1905 |Rep...|Indianapolis, In 1918] 66) 
27\James 8S. Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 1855|N. ¥..| 1909 |Rep.../Utica, N. Y..... .|1912| 57% 
aa ee ie <a ae. “patie oe nel Ind.. sae — -.| 1913 |Dem../Washington, D. C...|1925] 711 
aul. oolidge..... ymouth, Seieseey ass..| 1921 |Rep...|N 
30 Charles Ss olga en “ith kg aoehests seen TMTee 1035 Reo, se jorelienipton, Sass + Rite 4 
*harles Curtis.......|/Topeka. Kan......... 60|Kan..| 1929 |Rep.. . D. C.. :11936!" 76e 
32| John Nance Garner. .|Red._ River Co., Tex. .|1869|Tex. ..| 1933 Deniste see atk Nae be 
33 Henry Agard Wallace Adair County, Ia...... 1888 Iowa, .| 1941 |Dem..|............. eee | 
* J 
Speakers of the House of Representatives 
Name State) Time i Name State) Time Name State; Time 
F.A.Muhtlenburg| Pa...) 1789-1791||James K. Polk...|Ter..|1835-1839|| Joseph W. Keifer.|O 188 
J. 'Trumbull..... Ct, .}1791-1793/|R. M. T. Hunter.|/Va... - 3 Ky... 11886 
F.A.Muhlenburg|Pa. .||1793-1795||John White TRee Pe cal agua G. Carlisle.) Ky...|1883-aas 


rays Ky...| 1841-184) : 189 
Joathan DaytoniN. J'|1795-1790| (John W. Janes. ..\vacc |ieapaesllonee SE "Crap: Koa 1801-1894 
Theo. Sedgwick. .|Mas. |1799-1801||John W. Davis. .|Ind. .|1845-1847||Thomas B. Reed Me... 1895-1894 
Nathaniel Macon|N. C.]1801-1807||R. C. Winthrop ..|Mas. |1847-1849||D. B. Henderson |Ia... 1899-1904 
Joseph B. y arnum|Mas. |1807-1811]|Howell Cobb. .. .|Ga...|1849-1851||Joseph G .Cannon| Il. . ./1903-191 4 
Henry Clay..... Ky...{1811-1814||Linn Boyd... 1: Ky... 1851-1855||Champ Clark... .|Mo. .|1911-1 
Langdon Cleves.|S. C,|1814-1815||N. P. Banks..... as. |1856-1857||Fred’k H. Gillett.|Mas. 1919-1 
Henry Clay..... Ky. .|1815-1820||James L. Orr....|S. C./1857-1859||Nich. Longworth|O....|1925-193 
John W. Taylor..|N. ¥.]1820-1821||Wm. Pennington.|N. J.|1860-1861||John N. Garner. .|Tex. |1931-193¢ 
Philip P. Brrbour/Va. ../1821-1823]/Galusha A. Grow|Pa, ../1861-1863||Henry T. Rainey.|Hl.. .|1933-1 
Henry Clay... .|Ky..;|1823-1825||Schuyler Colfax..|Ind. .|1863-1869||Joseph W. Byrng.|'Ten. |1935.193¢ 
John W. Taylor..|N. Y,|1825-1827)| James G, Blaine..|Me.. |1869-1875||Wm. B. Bankhead|Ala. |1936-194¢ 
And, Stephenson -|Va. ..|1827-1834]| Michael C. Kerr. |Ind. .|1875-1876||Sam Rayburn... .|Tex..!1941,. 
John Bell,...... Ten..|1834-1835||Samuel J. Randall|Pa. . .| 1876-1881 yoy . | tees 


The Oath of a President 


The Constitution directs that the President shall “ ” , 
take the following oath or affirmation: “I do | the cathe weed tee word ieee: when he too 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully Oath of U.S. S Bwenue 5 
execute the office of President of the United States, | 1 do solemnly swea sda ed urt Justice 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro-| without 4 ear that I will administer justice; 
tect, and defend the Constitution’ of the United out respect to persons, and do equal right | 
States.’’ the poor and to the rich; and that I will faithful 

George Washington, as President, took the fol- | discharge all the duties incumbent on me as Judge 
lowing oath: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) | according to the best of my abilities and under 
that I will support the Constitution of the United | standing, agreeably to the Constitution and 
States. of the United States. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the first person in 
the history of the United States to win or accept 
e than two terms of the Presidency. He was 
ee rated (Jan. 20, 1941) for his third term. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
wae s was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge 
Was John Calvin. f 
Andrew Johnson was a pro-Union Dem., who 
Ss nominated with Lincoln on a National-Union 


ket. RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
Friends (Quakers )—Hoover. 
cepa dag Madison, Monroe, 
_W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
and ‘Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
_ Presbyterians—Jackson, 
Benj. Harrison, Wilson 
) Methodists—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 
ee vole ‘Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore, 


Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, T. Roosevelt. 


The Wives of 


Source: 
Wife’s Name 


Buchanan, Cleveland, 
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Brief Biographies of the Presidents 


Source; Government and Family Eanes 
N’ tive 


«|1767, July 11 


ES ee ee. ee 


Age at 


Date of Age at 
ltaew. Inau. 


Death Death 
1799, Dec. 14| 67 


1751, March 16 
1758, April 28 


767, Mareh t5 1845, June 8} 78 
td —. & 1862, July. 24) 79 
7 1841, April 4] 68 
oy 17} 71 
73 1849, June 15} 53 

J 65 


i800; Jan. 

1804, Nov, 
1791, April 
1809, Feb. 
1808, Dec. 
1822, April 
1822, Oct. 
Beat a 


1868, June 
1865, April 15} 56 
1875, July 31] 66 
1885 


4 
1901, March 13} 67 
1908; June 24] 71 
1901, Sept. 14] 58 


». 20, 
1837, March 18 
1843, Jan. 


1858, Oct. 7| 1901 42 |1919, Jan. 6] . 61 
1857, Sept. 15] 1909 51 |1930, March 8) 72 
1856, Dec. 28] 1913 56 |1924, Feb.’ 3] 67 
1865, Nov. 2) 1921 55 |1923, Aug. 2] 58 
1872, July 1923 51 933, Jan, 5) 60 
1874. Aug. 10} 1929 eh SA ey | 
1882, Jan. 30| 1933 PRR Boreeet occ 5 2haye 


Baptist—Harding. 

Congregationalist—Coolidge. 

Disciples—Garfield. 

Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 
in any denomination. Hayes attended the 
Methodist Church, but never joined. 

Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, _ Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson Garfield, | McKinley, 
both’ Roosevelts, Taft, Harding. 


ANCESTRY 

Swiss—Hoover. 

English—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 
Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
land, B. Harrison, Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 

Dutch—Van Buren, both the Roosevelts. 


the Presidents 


Government and Family Records j 


Nativity) Born |Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dau’ers 
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Martha (Wayles) Skelton. 
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Biographies of the Presidents and Their Wives 4 

Source: Government and family records. 3 ¥ i 

WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? i fe 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
Congrels, was not then represented) met at Phila- 

elphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers-were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
yote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 2 A 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union bétween the States. 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
hame ‘‘The United States of America,’’ and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


remained in force until Mar. 4, 1789, when # 
Constitution of the United States was proclaim 
in effect. 4 { 
* The Articles of Confederation, though adopt 
by the Continental Congress in 1778, were i 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being t 
last to assent, until Mar. 1, 1781. The Artic 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Cag 
gress Assembled.’’ The Presidents of the Sessia 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles we 
into effect usually signed themselves ‘‘President 
the United States in Congress Assembled.”’ 
These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John Hag 
som, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mific 
Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorha: 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Grifia 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not se 
George Washington was the first President ung 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of Ste 
carn the “first president of the United States 
merica.’’ 


George Washington. Federalist, born on a 


_ Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 


14, 1799, was the great grandson of Col. John 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
shire, England, and settled in.1657, or 1658, on a 
tract in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
the west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth. He bought, in 1665, a plantation on the 


. Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 


Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 
whose daughter, Ann, was Col. John Washington’s 
second wife. : 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 
land, adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 


I was beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to 


America. ~ 
Col. John Washington had a son, Lawrence 
Washingtorm, whose second son was Augustine 
Washington, born in 1694. Lawrence Washington’s 
wite, Mildred Warner, was the daughter of Au- 
gustine Warner, Jr., and Mildred Reade, daughter 
of Col. George Reade and Elizabeth Martiau, who, 
in her turn, was the daughter of Nicholas Martiau, 
a French Huguenot, the first American ancestor 
of George Washington, born in France in 1591, 
came to Virginia in July, 1620, and died at York- 
town in 1657, of which place he was the original 
patentee. Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain is 
second cousin, six times removed, of George Wash- 
ington, through descent from the Warners. 
Augustine Washington by his first wife, Jane 
Butler, who died Noy. 24, 1729, had four children. 
His second‘ wife, Mary Ball, whom he married 
March 6, 1731, bore, ‘as her first child, George 
Washington, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, 
on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount Vernon. 
That mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, 
1780. Its location later was marked by a granite 
shaft, erected by. Congress. A new brick house, 
modeled after the old one, was built on the site, 
and dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932. The reservation, 
by-Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- 
ington Birthplace National Monument, and is ad- 
ministered by the National Parks Service. 
George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon. That mansion burned in 1739, and the 
Present one was erected on the site. Augustine died 
April 12, 1743. There George Washington studied 
mathematics and became a surveyor in the employ 
of William Fairfax, father of Lawrence’s wife and 
manager of the Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord 
Fairfax. George accompanied Lawrence to Bar- 
bados, West Indies, and got smallpox. After his 
return, he entered the military service of Virginia. 
He later served under Gen. Braddock in the war 
between the English and the French. 
Washington took command of the Continental 


Army, at Cambridge, Mass., uy 3, 1775; after 
e to 


winning the Revolutionary War, ok leave of 
the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, at Fraunces 
Tavern, New York City, and formally resigned to 
Congress, Dec. 20, that year at Annapolis, Md., 
his commission as General and Commander-in- 


‘Chief. He had served without pay, and would ac- 


cept only his actual expenses; from the date of his 
commission, June 20, 1775, to Dec. 13, 1783, his 
expenses totaled £14,500. Congress, on July 3, 1798, 
when war with France was imminent, again com- 
missioned Washington as Lieutenant General and 
Commander-in-Chief, but hostilities were averted. 

In May, 1782, when Washington was at his 
headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., dissatisfaction 
in the army, especially among the officers, found 
expression in a letter to him from Brig. Gen. 


Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to chang 
the form of government and make him . 
refused to countenance the movement, so it wes 
no further. He established _a Spy Service. ' 
He was President of the Convention that draft 
the Constitution in 1787. 
The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wasi 


i inherited from his half-brother Lawrence 
EY 


Washington’s death was due to exposure on De 


He was one of the wealthiest men in the coun’ 

owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,00 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gaw 
him for his military service. His estate was value 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. | 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 3 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He wa 
a@ distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as { 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 fee 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, ani 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds whe 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, am 
was a horseback rider, hunter and fisherman. Et 
attended horse shows and races, took part in cari 
games, fox hunting, cock fighting, and was | 
regular theatre goer. After his inaugural in Ne 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. play 
house. He was a book collector. ; 

The Washington tamily in America were Episec 
Palians, and George Washington attended thes: 
services, at Alexandria, Va., at Philadelphia (wher! 
most of his official civil career was spent), and 4 
New York City, where he had a family pew in 8 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 

Ashe a eer first inauguration was in Federd! 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, April 30 
1789; his second, in Philadelphia. ‘ 

.Washington, with the unanimous_ approval c 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to 
improvised government of France—the Commi’ 
of Public Safety, with its Dantons and Ro 
pierres. 

On Sept. 17, 1796, Washington said in an adb 
dress: ‘‘If we remain one people, under an efficien 
government, the period is not far off * * * when w 
may choose peace or war, as our interest guide 
by justice, shall counsel.’ " 

Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the Unite 
States, wrote: “‘General Washington * * * set 4 
example which few of his successors seem to hav 
followed * * * He made constant and intima: 
use .of his polleaquer in every matter that 
handled, seeking their assistance and advice 
letter when they were at a distance * * *, It il 
well known * * * that his greater state paper. 
* * * are full of the ideas and the very phr 
of the men about him whom he most trusted. Bt 
rough drafts came back to him from Mr. Hamiltoy! 
and Mr. Madison in great part rephrased and r¢é 
written, in many passages reconceived and giver 
a@ new color.’’ , q 

Parson Weems in his “‘I cannot tell a lie” anee: 

¥ 


ar, . me 


Said the cherry tree was barked—not cut 
vn, by young Washington. 
‘Mrs. Washington, born in 1731, died in 1802, 
a daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter 
. New_Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel 
farke Custis, also a rich farmer of that county. 
Marriage to Washington was on Jan, 6, 1759. 
neral Washington had no children of his own. 
wife, who was small and plump, with dark hair 
nd hazel eyes, had become, by her first union, 
he mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, 


Col.) John Parke Custis, and two who died in 


niancy. 
Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
bt the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
Ssassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
bi 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near Washington, 
where the National Cemetery is now located, and 
ad four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
homas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 
he wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
¥a., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
tis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
wis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Wis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington's 
sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
bi the town of Fredericksburg, on. the Rappahan- 
nock River. 
John Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
hat part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
iow the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
mry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
rton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
nd settled on a grant of 40 acres. 
John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
nd of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass. He graduated at Harvard 
fim 1755; taught school at Worcester; practised law 
Boston; served in the State Legislature, and in 
he Revolutionary Provincial Congress of Massa- 
husetts, and in the Continental peoeg hc was a 
ner of the Declaration of Independence; : 
joner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin 
and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; helped to 
gotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to England 
1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, 
in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He was 
inaugurated at Philadelphia. Washington attended. 
The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and the 
party began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
‘tration of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 
,ouisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
position to expansion was strong in New England. 
Adams was the first President to live in the 
hite House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
ousin of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also Was @ signer of the Declaration. He was an 


ator and a pamphleteer; a man of medium 
‘ight, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
under the First Parish Church at Quincy. 
e Library of Congress has many letters of both 
Adamses. 
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mas Jefferson, 1743, died 

u ee 1826, was of Welsh descent, according to an 

substantiated tradition in his family (his grand- 

her dwelt at Uxbornés, in Chesterfield County, 

[a., southwest ot een eee agg pees en 
at is now known as the 

oe as in Albemarle 
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own epitaph, 
‘‘Here Was bur: 
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Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an 
orator. He served in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses with Washington and in the Continental 
Congress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as 
Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea- 
ties with various countries; Secretary of State 
under Washington; elected Vice-President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 
Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 
Vice-President. When Burr, who had killed Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel, became involved in the 
Blennerhasset expedition and was put on trial at 
Richmond, Va., in 1807, on a federal charge of 
treason, Jefferson let it be known to Chief Justice 
John Marshall that Burr should be found guilty, 
But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had 
shown that he actually had levied war. Jefferson 
was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for the 
reason that, to his mind, the court under Marshall 
was disposed to build up the Federal power at the 
expense of the States. 

In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Galla- 
tin: ‘‘I observe old Cushing is dead. At length 
then we have a chance of getting a Republican 
majority in the Supreme Court.’’ 

_Jefferson is credited with decisive influence in 
giving the United States a definite turn to popu- 
lar rather than aristocratic democracy. In_ 1804, 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jeffer- 
son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams that 
“it was very much to be wished that they could 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 and call 
back the Old Family.’’ Jefferson was responsible 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 1807. 

Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns 
“Long Tom,” was tall, raw-boned, freckled and 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. He played the violin. He did 
not claim membership in any religious denomi- 
nation. 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents_in- 
augurated at Washington. His predecessor, John 
Adams, drove out of Washington while Jefferson 
was being inaugurated. * : 

Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skel- 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 

Of the six children of the Jeffersons only two, 
daughters, lived beyond infancy. Martha, 1772- 
1836, became the wife of Thomas Mann Randolph, 
Jr., afterward governor of Virginia; Mary (Maria), 
1778-1804, was married to her cousin, J. W. Eppes. 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees were 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became President. 


Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 


father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, at Port Conway, King George County, Va., 
and died June 28, 1836, at Montpelier, Orange Co., 
Va. He was a son of James Madison, descendant of 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather 
of President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother 
was Nellie Conway, and he was oldest of 12 children, 

Madison graduated at Princeton in 1771; studied 
law at Princeton one year; returned to Virginia, 
continued the study of law; helped draft the Vir- 
ginia State Constitution, and was a member of the 
first State Lefislature; a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; again a member of the Virginia 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Convention, 
and helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Con- 


stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against ~ 


the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State 
under Jefferson; President for two terms. 
Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 
quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent the latter 
part of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. . 
Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died 
in 1849, was raised.as a Quaker, and was a daugh- 


| ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 


ry Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. Her 
ee aetnee Josias Payne, was a’son of George 
Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. Her 
first husband, whom she married when nineteen, 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker, 
who died in 1793 at Philadelphia in a BF ie fever 
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of the U. S. Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne 
Washington, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington 
(nephew of Dolly Payne.) 3 

James Monroe, Republican, was born in West- 
moreland County, Va., near the Potomac River, 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 28, 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, at New York City. 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe in 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was a son of 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress. 
He afiended William and Mary College, but soon, 
ae achers and students, among the latter being 


War; President for two terms. 

As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, N. Y. City, but in 1858, the cen- 
enry of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 
miles from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823, 
he moved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
County, Va., (designed for him by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 
White House) and maintained it as his residence 
from 1825 to 1830, removing on his wife’s death to 
New York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
were married and lived there. He had inherited 
the 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
Joseph Jones. It was in the Autumn of 1823 that 
Monroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
his Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 

He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
guidance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
years practiced at Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born at N. Y. 
City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from 
rison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
hourly expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
Monroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
sister married Nicholas Gouverneur of N. Y. City. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 
part of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 
the City of Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
Secon ey @ stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
at Washington, Feb. 23, 1848. His mother’s grand- 
father was John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated 
in Europe, graduated at Harvard, and practiced 
law; was Minister to Holland, and to Portugal, un- 
der Washington; in his father’s administration 
Was Minister to Prussia; served in the Massachu- 
setts Senate: in 1803 entered the United States 


* Senate as a Federalist, then became a Republican 


and later a Whig. 
Resignin: 


sane » Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 
urch. 
Mrs, John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 


Johnson) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in 
France and later in England. Miss Johnson be- 
came the wife of Adams at London and was his 
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; a 
‘companion during his long diplomatic career | 


| lumbia County, 


Europe. J 
Their children were: George Washington Adar 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born 
Boston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, bo 
at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adan 
porn at St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there > 
1812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in f 
Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate 


Vice-President in 1848; served in Congress; Ming 


ter to England during the Civil War; President = 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was_born in # 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancast 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the Noi 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James 
his biography, ‘“‘Andrew Jackson: The Border Caig 
tain,’ Indianapolis, 1933, makes an_ exhausti 
study of the documents extant and declares t) 
weight of evidence is that Jackson was born Mi 
15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and now 
the South Carolina side of the boundary which We 
then in dispute and was not determined until 183 
He died at his home, The Hermitage, near Nas 
ville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew _ Jacks 
who came over from North Ireland in 1765, and Hi 
mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from 
land. He studied law at Salisbury, N. C., practices 
at Nashville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitutiy 
of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U.} 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tenness 
Supreme Court Judge; fought séveral duels, in 00 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was hit 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, ha 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. ‘ =| 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,” headed 2; 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated ti 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in, 1814 || 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated ti 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New OG 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanis: 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he W' 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes 
President than J. Q. Adams, but the election Wy 
thrown into the House of Representatives, whe 
Adams was chosen President by 13 States, with: 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 8 
sense was elected President, and re-elected 


He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washingtor 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a hou 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson wass 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an enemy | 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Coa 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it 09 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charlesta 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullil 
the national tariff laws. ei 
_ Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginiij 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, | 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyp 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, late 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Cap 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jace 
son, who. married her, first, at Natchez in 179% 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 179 
after the decree. ; 

Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husbarg 
went_into the White House. She had no childre= 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s chilo 
ren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jij 
and who inherited the General’s estate. % 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jacksc 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, | 


slender brunette, who had married her cousiii 


of Independence, all his predecessors having beew 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Abrahai 
Van Buren and ary Hoes (originally spelle 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The k 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whe 
family was of Dutch origin. ‘ 4 
Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of C 
N. Y.; a State Senator, Attor 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned # 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of Stat 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to & 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; electe! 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected Presiden; 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but we 
defeated. He was a member of the Dutch Reforme! 
urch. 
Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dute' 


a 
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it, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 
S, and was his classmate at the public schwol 
Kin eS N. Y. She was born in 1783, and j ieee Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
5 aughter o avid Gardiner, whom he marri 
the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, | June 26, 1844, at N. Y. City. She was gent on 
West Point graduate, an army officer on the | Gardiner’s Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., in 
rn frontier, secretary to his father as Presi--| 1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
a e army officer in the Mexican War, and in} family that held manorial rights on that island. 
oth rT years a man of leisure at N. Y. City..| Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
: i son, *‘Prince’”’ John, 1810-1866, a lawyer,’ legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
elected Attorney-General of N. Y. State in:| and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 


braham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in Charles City-County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935, 


: : t r Another ‘son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
t arolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Single--| f, te v 
PY Dieaatthee aieater wae ca. cousin or Willan. ederate veteran, former member of Congress and 


: a student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, 
pe ORS S. Senator from S. C.), and of:| Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher: 
sree oh adison’s wife. She was mistress of the:| wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 
is yy nee during most of Van Buren’s term. | youngest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
eee Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- | 70, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. The second 


t e Mrs. Tyler was a Roman Catholic. 

W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, was’ duel K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in 
mm at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va., Feb. 9,4 Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and died 
3, and died of pneumonia at Washington, April} at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. The name 
1841. He was the third son of Benjamin Harri--| originally was Pollock, and the family came from 
m, & Signer of the Declaration of Independence. ] Ireland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
® graduated at Hampden Sidney College and and surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of 
I ee aecicine. cae 4 “ Cotes of cae eet Iredell County, N. C. 

m, er orris, he joine e army and wen He grad i i EB 
Mivand fought the Indians. g uated at the University of North Caro: 


_ |.lina; practiced law in Tennessee; served in the 
arrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri-| Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor of 
y; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the 


4 Tennes in 1839. 1 sf 
hdiana Territory; defeated Bisidians MeeTip~ essee in 1839. Called the ‘‘Napoleon of the 


“ = Stump,’’ he was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
anoe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took com-| House of Representatives; chosen President in 


and of all United States troops in the northwest; ,| 1844. He was a Methodist in his latter days, wore 
1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 1816'| his hair long,:and was democratic and oats 

mtered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
te; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- | daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 
ng to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was'| Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a 

d for President; in 1840 he was elected, and | Moravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
month after his inauguration he died of pneu-:| from White House receptions. She was a handsome 
Onia. Harrison was an Episcopalian. woman of the Spanish type. Having no children, 
Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves| Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s death, adopted a 
mes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, | niece. 

Idier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief Zachary Taylor, 2 Whig, fifth in descent from 
stice of the N. J. Supreme Court. She was born an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
town, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. County, Va., Nov. 24, 1784, and died July-9, 1850, 

resident Harrison’s sons, the third, John | at the White House. From Virginia he had moved 
Pott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig | to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was 
Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, | elected to the presidency from Louisiana. His 
23rd President. ‘ : father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an American of- 
Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to | ficer in the Revolution. There is no official record 
6 White House with him, but remained at her | at the Department of State or at the War Depart- 
pme, North Bend, O. She was brought up as 2| ment of the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. In a letter 
rethodist ted at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated 
he was born Nov. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be- 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; elected 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 
graduated at William and Mary College in had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was 
Lee racticed law; served in the Virginia House | buried near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 
» Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 


Mrs. Letitia Semple were the mi 
White House. ip. e stresses of the 


The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
n. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
larrison, wife of the President’s second son,.Col. 
. H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
» wife of John Scott Harrison. 
iohn Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
.of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
English ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles 
ity County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
2, of liver trouble, at Richmond, Va. 


presentatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because | planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian name. 


his health; served again (1823-1825) in the | was Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died in 
slature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- | 1852. 4 2 = 

and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (‘‘Betty”’) 

Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U. S. | Taylor, wife of Major W. W, S. Bliss, was mistress 

nate in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in | of the. White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow married 

for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig | P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
t; resigned from the Senate after refusing to older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
@ resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- | Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army, 
ding he vote for the Benton resolution; in Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 

@ re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 | Jefferson Davis. 

n Vice-President, and became President on Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
. Harrison’s death. tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the | ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
6 Convention of 13 northern and 7 border } General. He died at‘N. Y. City. 

s, at Washington, called after the secession Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
uth Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the | County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, 1874, 
roversy between the North and the South. He | was of English descent, the first of the name in 
President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate | the U. S. having been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, 
ed the convention’s proposals. Tyler was @| Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was @ pioneer 

agate to the Confedera Provisional Congress | log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, Now 

1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 
rate Congress, but died before it assémbled. and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 

was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean-| school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 

yen, with a Roman nose and a’ high receding | Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. In 
ead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and | 1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 

ielodious. ; “ land Haven. He served in the Legislature (1829- 
The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of | 1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 

ert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, | gresses; in. 1844 was _the unsuccessful Whig candi- 

and was born in 1790. She was delicate,.and | date for Governor, State Comptroller in 1848 and 


i 1842. She was an|in that same vear was elected Vice-President. and 
paaiad. eS ; preceeded to the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’s death, 


R Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, | July 9, 1850. 
Fe iad Prin’ & daughter of T. Al} The’ letters to President Fillmore are with the 
ex, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, Buffalo Historical Soc.; there are 44 volumes, and 
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a list of the letters in these volumes is being pre- 
pared for the Library of Congress with the view to 
photostat such as Have historical importance. A 
collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Soc. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last years 
at Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo from the time of its 
founding in 1846 until his death. 3 ‘ 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born in 1798, died in 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
Rev. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga County, 
N. Y.- She taught school in Cayuga County, N *s 
in a backwoods district, and continued to teach 
after Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fill- 
Mmore’s poor health, her daughter, Miss Mary 
Abigail (born 1832, died 1854). was the White 
House mistress. Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Millard 
Powers Fillmore, was born in 1828 and died .in 1889. 
- The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married at 
Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1881, 
and was a daughter of Charles Carmichael and 
Temperance Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and 
widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a prominent mer- 
chant of Albany. She bore Fillmore no children. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, at Concord, N. H. He first 
saw the light at Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
ef Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
= ae Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 

ate. 

Franklin Pierce graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning in 
1842 to resume his profession; a Brigadier General 
: a we in the war with Mexico; elected President 

n 

After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 
notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 
an estate valued at $72,000. 

Mrs. Pierce, born at Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, President of Bowdoin College. Of the 
Children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 
another at the age of 4, and the youngest, Benja- 
Min, eleven years of age, was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
in a railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
Pa., April 23, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, at 
Lancaster, Pa., June 1,-1858. 

He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
more, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dickinson 
College in 1809; practiced law; served in the Penn- 
sylyania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the U. S. 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed him 
Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the U. S. 
Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he be- 
came Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
near Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
-England; in 1856 he was elected President. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
Sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
has his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
a transcontinental trader, and lived at Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
eyes, had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
at Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 

alian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
ather when she was nine. Thereafter she made 
her home with her uncle, and was with him in 
his career abroad. 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in, in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky. 
Feb. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samue 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled at 
Hingham, Mass. 

Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
smallpox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
third son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
decai (1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
hole who mes a en fa aya Na who 

ad a son, omas (1/78- . He was the father 
of Abraham, the President. ¥ 

The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky, 

Abraham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
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Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-g 
of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Penn. 
a carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelw! 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church at ‘Ge 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Jos 
Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Jose 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, 4 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. Nar 
cousin, Miss Rose Ella Hanks, 84, daughte} 
Joseph Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in I! 
Lincoln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K._ Harrison, , 
daughter of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, 
in 1939. . : 
The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived | 
was married has been deeded to the State 
Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, I 
and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfield, | 
The cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, - 
from its original site at Beachland, — 
on the banks of the Little Beech Fork, in Wa 
ington County. The cabin, enclosed in 4& bi 
church, built by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, 1 


ont 


now known as the Lincoln Marriage Temples 


Pioneer Memorial State Park, was dedicated a 
shrine, on June 12, 1931. j 
Abraham had a sister, Sarah, and a brot) 
Thomas. The sister married but had no childs 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraha 
parents moved across the Ohio River into India 
where his mother died in. 1818. His father t 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., ama 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham's pare 
passed the rest of their lives. = | 
Research technicians of the National Park . 
recently have found a record in the office of | 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license grantec 
William F. Berry to operate a tavern ‘under 
name of Berry & Lincoln” at New Salem, Ill. 1 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court, — 
Abraham cleared the forest and helped b 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he car 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, and ; 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across the @ 
River from the Kentucky shore to the mouth 
Anderson Creek; kept a general store at 
Salem, Ill.; served as an officer of volunteers 
the Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster at Tl 
Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature if 
1841; practiced law at Springfield, Ill.; in 2 
elected to the House of Representatives and sé 
one term; in 1858 debated slavery with Stephers 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign for Ff 
election to the U. S Senate; in 1860 elected Pr 
dent; re-elected in 1864. i 
President Lincoln was snot Friday (Good Frida 
April 14, 1865, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington. 
the performance of ‘‘Our American Cousin,” | 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the 4 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26. 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near Frederic 
burg, Va. For participation in Booth’s cfi 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, Georges 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hans 
after trial. The original plot was to assassin 
the President, Vice-President, and certain nied | 


of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed | 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln %| 
buried at Springfield, Ill. The coffin was pa 
opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body 
there intact and again in 1901. ¥ 
Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb.s 
1865, that the South be compensated for the 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. 1% 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestil: 
and it was dropped. ; ; 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revised 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gett} 
burg on Noy. 19, 1863. The great battle had bo 
fought on July 1-3, 1863. ; 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fath 
brought forth on this continent a new ni 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the props 
tion that all men are created equal. ; 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met a) 


2 — =. 


great battlefield of that war. We have come 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final restim 
place of thase who here gave their lives that th 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 2 
proper that we should do this, ih 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this grow 
The brave men, living and dead, who struge 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor p ve 
to add or detract. The world will little note, 
long remember, what we say here, but it can ne 
forget what they did here. It is for us the livi 


7 - . 
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to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
ed. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
th great task remaining before us—that from 
sé honored dead we take increased devotion to 
) cause for which they gave the last full measure 
evotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
id shall not have-died in vain—that this nation, 
ler God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
t government of the people, by the people, 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 
incoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
wh copies of the Gettysburg address; one at 
ington, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
ttysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; 
urth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
display at the N. Y. Sanitary Fair; and the 
h, for George Bancroft, the historian. 
ncoln, as President, at Washington, was a 
attendant at the New York Ave. Presby- 
ian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 


selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. 

When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 

His first political office was Alderman at Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor; in. 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in "1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate's consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the U. S. 
s. He never formally joined a church or a| Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for ac- 
nomination. quittal; as two-thirds vote was necessary for con- 
iooln’s estate, as administered by U. S. Su-| Viction the impeachment failed, and he” was 
me Cour ti vid Davis, amounted to | #cquitted May 26, : 
95° oe ccs ae his salary of $25,000 In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
fear and invested in Government securities. The | from Tennessee. F 
Dperty was equally divided among the widow and| _ He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
ee oe ee Thome ea) wet favled at Ghecneville, iis anesrooar ae 
ak peel born at pe gts oapeem a there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
hatha pe ones Cee ae Bist wite, | bought by the State of Tennessee and has been 

4 todd, 2 pioneer settler: Buta Humphreys, | enclosed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- 
ae Ses ee bulf-gistes Emille Toad, | tection. On display are Johnson's iron sheats iia 

née the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben Hardin Helm. other personal belongings. He was a Methodist. 


onfederate Army, who was killed Sept. 20 Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
ey the’ Battle of Guicamanea: Lincoln and | died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in a 
Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, 
they quarreled, and the marriage was post- 
hed. Within a few weeks of the assassination 
Lincoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
gress. She was for a time in 1875 in a mental 
nhatorium. 
fter Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was ap- 
sed at $77,555, of which $72,000 was in U.S. 
id bonds. . 


i 
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daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated at 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk's administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, 
Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 


Ulysses S. Grant, a Republican, of English de- 
scent, the: pioneer in America being Matthew 
ib. 1, 1850. Grant, who settled, in 1630, at Dorchester, Mass. 

n al * was born at Po easant, O.,.April 27, if 
: ira eared ins ne Giv died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, 

: Id Cabinet, then Minister . ¥., July 23, z rant’s Tom 

: ee | Denar lake sel to and Pesaent Baan nt Ne ay * Ya) 2ORe Ole 
rea i r counsel to a sage fe , 
ihe Pullman Palace Car Co. Ps Misha an os six gee a ee ae 
Ro i d, Jul rant, a tanner, an anna m . Up = 
1320, a See aoucnester, Vi. ae was porting at the Military Academy at West Point for 
ded in the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., | admission, he signed his name on the descriptive 

the Potomac River from Washington. He | list of cadets as Ulysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
turned over to the U. S. government more than | pointed as Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
0 letters ‘to and from Abraham Pie nie also Re ee aE Se as & hovod nA 
5 mphlets, and newspaper wane i i 
Be Ge ue képe sealed at the Library of | farm; graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military 

Ts after the donor’s death. | Academy; served as_an_ officer under Generals 
eS an P wan "Harlan Lincoln, who died,| Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
Maren 31. 1937 es Washington. (Georgetown), war with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 

a daughter of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator | California, from the army, and was a farmer and 

I he left two daughters, Mrs. Charles | real estate déaler at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in 
d Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. Mrs. sober’ be father’s hardware and leather store at Galena, 
; i e 

re ire Lincols took the ‘oath as At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
aa also the Lincoln family Bible. Her ba cg ae tab biees ee rot os Pied 

1 inois Regimen ' A 
Rares eotimanied: at nearly $3,000.00" his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Novy. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General: forced Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 
Congress commissioned him General of the Army. 
: General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
Ete was appren the Republican ces! capa ay life = wes 3 ae 

but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In p 
CUE eaxsy & re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
PECs Me aE Sy 1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1880 
father, Gied when he Wa tsiavery. and mi- | Visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; In 1980 is 
is is ‘Republican 
fed to Tennessee. He wase Methodist. 708 Brosident, after 36. ballots: in 1884 lost his 

the historical museum of the State of Tenriessee | fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward. N. Y. City 
) black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson | pankers, but made another by writing his memoirs. 

Governor of Tennessee, in 1853. for his friend. | te was a Methodist. The 4-room cabin in which he 

e W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is | Was porn, at Point Pleasant, on the Ohio River, 22 
miles up from Cincinnati, is now restored, a part of 
the Grant Memorial Park. Re . 

. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 
Gea die ot diider Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
son of a Reyolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent 
A-(porn at St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died at N. Y. City 
April 11, 1912); Ulysses ir., lawyer (died in Calif., 


mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their ~ 


“ware, O., 
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Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse R. (civil 
oneinper! died at Los Altos, Calif., June 8, 1934, 
aged 76); and Nellie. The last named became the 
wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London. F 
Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister_ to 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York City 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general officer 
in the war with Spain. F 
Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married at 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother-was a 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Frank 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Post- 
master General in Cleveland’s Administration. She 
died at Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Re- 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, at Dela- 
Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart disease, 
at Freemont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother was 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He graduated 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 
began to practice at Fremont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; served _as_a (Union) Brevet Major 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor of 
Ohio. in 1867, and-was re-elected; defeated for 
Cengress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
1876 was the Republican candidate for President. 
The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed an 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, 5 Representa- 
tives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
who, by yote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these 


’ States in favor of Gen. Hayes, and he was seated. 


He was a descendant of George Hayes, a Scot, 
who. settled in 1680 at Windsor, Conn. Hayes 
attended the Methodist Church, but never joined 


the denomination. 


The Hayes papers and his library of Americana 
are at Freemont, O., in the Hayes Memorial. 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Kentucky. She refused 
to let wine be served in the White House: was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children; 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856-1934); Ruther- 
ford P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. 
(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 
ning F, (1873-1874). 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born on his 
father’s farm at Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died at 


_ Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 


J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England-descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, was 
a native of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to 
the Ohio wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; graduated in 1856 
at Williams College; president (1857-1861) of the 
Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O.; admitted to the 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
a Major General in the Union Army in the Civil 
War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a seat 
mn the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. Senate 
to succeed Allen G, Thurman. 

In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
depot, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried at 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau. was convicted of murder 
BO aaa anged at the jail at Washington, June 

2a. 
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The assassination was linked to the 
Breed’’ quarrel in Republican politics in N. Y. 
State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
Gonkling and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. 
enate, 

Garfield was burly and strong. The Garfield 
Papers are at Mentor, O. He was a member of 
the Disciples Sect. 

Mrs. Garfield’s father was Zeb Randolph, a 
farmer at Garrettsville, O.; she was born in 1833, 
and died in 1918. She and Garfield were school- 
mates, and she became his wife when he was Presi- 
dent of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O. 
mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, 
Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathanial Greene. ‘, 

Of the Garfield children,’ Harry A., lawyer, be- 
came President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 
a lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 


who became President when Garfield d 
born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 
N. Y. City, Nov/ 18, 1886. He was a 
Rev. William Arthur and Malvina Stone, 
old New Hampshire family. - 


school at Pownall, Vt., studied law in New | 
City, helped organize in 1861 the New York ¢ 
Militia, and when the Civil War began was 
pointed Quartermaster General and equipped 
troops for service at the front; in 1871 wass 
pointed Collector of the Port of N. Y. and se 
until 1878, when President Hayes removed hin 
political reasons. 


he was a leader in the fight at the _Repubs 
National Convention to name Gen. Grant f! 
third term, and in the interests of harmony 
put on the ticket for Vice-President. 


His death was due to apoplexy. He was burie 


husband became President, was a Virginian, 
in 1837, at Fredericksburg, and was a daughté 
Commander William Lewis Herndon of the 


who died in infancy; Chester Alan Arthur ors 


Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of J 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


N. J., March 18,.1837, died at Princeton, N& 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Clevel} 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass 


founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was @ son | 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyte 
Church at Caldwell, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of 1 


predecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Steph 
whiie a lad at Fayetteville, N. Y. i 


5, 1830, and d 


He graduated at Union College in 1848; te 


In 1880 as delegate at large from New York § 


Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, cou 


PEG 
Arthur, 


He was an Episcopalian. 


who died in 1880, before » 


The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H 
1865, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, 


Grover Cleveland, 4 Democrat, born at Cald) 


1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Clevel| 


Gro 


Mis mother was Ann Ne 
birth, and was tall, dark and slim. Grover - 
named after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his fat 


When he was 16 his father died and the son 
school to clerk in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; tau 
with an older brother, at the N. Y. City Insti 
tion for the Blind; made up a herd book for 
uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at B& 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and | 
admitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 heceq 
Assistant District Attorney of Erie County; defex 
for District Attorney in 1865, but was elee 
Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buff! 
in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 | 
elected President; defeated in 1888; elected ag 


the change of control of the Equitable Life ‘As 
ance Soc. of N. Y. he was made a trustee. : 
ey of hunting and fishing and was a Presb 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, wa 
law partner of Cleveland, at Buffalo. Her mo 
was Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1864, 
married to the President at the White House 
PQ and their second daughter was born there 


Before the marriage, the mistress of the Exe 
tive Mansion was the President’s youngest sis 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. An older sister, Mar 
horn areata ly ae J., Oct. 28, 1838, became | 

ife of Norval B. Bacon, an t die 
Bama Pha ahs i oe mikes 

residen eveland had five children, Ru 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Fra 
Cleveland id 4 
eveland’s widow married, Feb. 1 : 
Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of arched 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was bort 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, und died at Ind 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of J 
Scott Harrison a son of President William He 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is tra 
te pennants. Benjamin’s mother was Elizak 

R in. ; 

He worked on his father’s 400- ; 
uated in 1852 at Miami University: ioe 
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PTs and served as a Union General in the | to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911 
a Gad for od aaa in 1876; in 1879 when President Taft’s attorney general charged the 
floated free at : ‘in Commission; in | U. S. Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing the 
Bee tn isan el ae, o the United States | Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the steel 
ea Bat electe resident; in 1892 re-| interests had taken with Roosevelt's consent. When 
ina ut was defeated. Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran against 
atrison was an elder in the Presbyterian him as an independent candidate; the Republican 
itch at Indianapolis. He was_ short, sandy, | vote was split, and Wilson was elected president. 
te, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp. eyes. He was an author, and fond of athletics. He 
estate was estimated at $375,000. received the Nobel peace prize in 1906. 
he first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Oxford, He was shot_and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct. 14, 
An 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892, fer Rg Bg He elas = she ete 
au ro : % iami . He was buried a ster Bay, N. Y. 
; esity. inter Bier eh eet concen Adib ag His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Pohinsond, born 
Was a musician and painter, the first head | in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, at N. Y. City. He was 
ihe Daughters of the American Revolution. an_uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. ~~ 
rs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married. os 
jo alist, graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) Col- Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 

Meroe daughter, Mary, married James R. of George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, 
kee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on of Boston; she and her husband’s mother died at 

28, 1930, at Greenwich, Conn. N.Y. City on Feb. 14, 1884. 
ha Second Mrs. Wacriton was Mrs. Mary Scott Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 

ES lene Of. the? tirst cRea erst 1906, at the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
“widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer, worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner ,and a 
b died of typhoid, in N. Y. City in’1882. She Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 

a in Honesdale, Pa.: in 1858, and had Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
nt two years at the White House during her — ee pe e Repent ee died at 
; 5 ; e, age on April 9, : 

Beatie, Tae ex: president married ber at X. | the cosond, Mrs. Recsevelt, whom Be Sarma 
fabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 she mar- Gainw siaeiehite ee eT Oe 
ee ane Walker, jr., a great-nephew of | Tyler Carow, of N. ¥Y. City. She was born in 1861. 
hes G. Blaine. *: By this union there were five children—Theodore 
liam McKinley, a Republican, was born at| jr., Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), 
ts; O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died at Buffalo. N. Y., | Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. The last named, 

14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, an aviator in Europe in the World War, was killed 

ancestors lived long in Ireland before | in action and was buried where he fell. Theodore 
ding in York County, Pa. His father was William | who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the <World 
ett As foto ee aia a “ee War, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottis e-| Harding and under Coolidge; ran unsuccessfully 
whose family settled in Westmoreland County, | for Governor of New York State in 1924, and later 
was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, and, in - 
1932, Governor General of the Philippines. 

William H. Taft, a Republican, was born at 
Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 1857, the son_of Alphonso 
Taft and the latter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
Torrey, and was a brother of Henry W. and Horace 
D. Taft, and a half-brother of the late Charles P. 
Taft, the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
Vermont. 

Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
President Arthur. 
W. H. Taft graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 
1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887- 1890; U.S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; 
U. S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
School at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; 
President of the U. S.~Philippine Commission, 
1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901- 
1904: in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo 
XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. 
Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
dore on Feb. 3, 1930, at_Asheville, N. C. 
Martenszen van Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
nO emigrated i train, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
hi wife, Jannette) 1930. The body lay in state, on March 11, under 

2 S 1858, and died’ in the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
vy Jan. 6, 1919. He w oie honors, at the National Cemetery, 
1 bed 1e921- rlington. 

ORs ie His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalty 

a and $125.000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian. He was 

tall, portly and affable. The Taft papers are in the 
Library of Congress. - 

Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a 
daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet 
Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician 
fiona) and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her 
{ Or the N: father was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
tary ss na q| Mrs. Taft was an Episcopalian. 

ne © Savat Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, wife 

of Frederick J. Manning, a professor at Bryn 
Mawr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and 
Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. 
Mrs. Taft has blue-gray eyes and a contralto 
voice, a broad forehead and brown hair. 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924, 
‘at Washington. He was a son of a Presbyterian 
14. ~ | minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and 

on of Taft * Janet Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyterian 


feKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
91; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
d at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting At- 
of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
of Representatives and served until 1891, 
| for a short time in 1884 when a contest. 
ted him; elected Governor, 1891; re-elected 
[893; elected President in 1896; re-elected in 


She was, neverthe- 
accompanied 
with him at 


384 . 
rvard, traveled in 
New York State 


be ‘ . ve 
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minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Pres- 
byterian, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled at Phila- 


delphia in 1807, and became a printer, marrying, 
in ¥808, a girl,, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who 
had come across the Atlantic in the same ship 
with him. : 2 ‘ : 
Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia in 
1881: and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1886. He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 
f 1285-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1888-19905 ‘professor of jurisprudence and 
Politicaleéonomy at Princeton University, 1890- 
1902. ~ 


T 902 he was chosen. President of Princeton 
University and served untilOct., 1910; Governor of 
(New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912, 
re-elected in 1916. - 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germany, 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it the cov- 
enent of the League of Nations. The treaty and 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the Allies 
in Eutope, but were rejected by the U. S. Senate. 
In campaigning in the West to arouse. public 
sentiment for the treaty, the President was partly 
Paralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. 26, 1919. ‘ 

In the first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wilson 
left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifesto 
signed by 39 senators warned him against locking 
the League of Nations covenant with the peace 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote in the 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was 49 for, 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, would 
have been enough to reject. The opposition was 
led by Senators Henry C. Lodge of Mass,, William 
on of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
ornia.~ 

He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919. 
Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed in 
the P. E. Cathedral, Washington. His estate was 
valued at over $600,000. His papers were given, 
in Oct. 1939, to the Library of Congress. He 
was a Presbyterian. 7 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, of 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was a sister of Prot. 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and a 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Margaret 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the White 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor 
R., who there became the second wife of William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nov. 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 
1933, at Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wilson 
died in the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of three 
Sisters, she inherited a fortune from her first 
husband, and was mistress of the White House 
during the last of the first and all of the second 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied him to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion 
in all of his travels in Europe and the United 
States, and was with him when he was stricken 
in the West. 

Warren G. Harding, a Republican, was born at 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, and died at San Francisco, 


He 
Studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 
became connected with the Daily Star at 
Marion, O., and later owned and edited the paper, 
selling it shortly before his death. He was a 

Congregationalist. 

; He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in 1920, 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was 
held under his invitation, at Washington, begin- 
ning on Nov. 11, 1921, 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, 
and a pacifier: a Baptist. He was buried at 
Marion, O. 

His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, 
Officially appraised at $486,566. 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, born Aug. 15, 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, 
Ohio, hardware merchant and later a banker. Her 
family were Mennonites. ‘Mrs, Harding’s first hus- 
band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, 
Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died at 
Marion, Nov. 21, 1924. Almost all of her estate, 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marshall 
De Wolfe’s children, Jean and George N. 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 


enial 


was 
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80, at Plymouth, Vt., March 18. 1926), and Vics 
J. Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, cam 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled at 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Cole 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. j } 

Coolidge graduated at Amherst College, 1 
admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northamy 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1 
1901;. clerk of the Courts, 1904; member off 
Lower House of the Massachusetts LegiSlat 
1907-1908: Mayor of Northampton, 1910-% 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and P® 
dent of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Gove; 
of Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1 
elected Vice-President in 1920, and became P» 
dent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. He+ 
sworn by his father, Col. John Coolidge, in; 
family homestead, at Plymouth Notch, Vt., & 
in the morning of Aug. 3. A question was Ta! 
as to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge bi 
only a state officer (Justice of the Peace). Thi 
fore, a second oath was taken, on Aug. 17, be 
A. A. Hoehling, then a Justice of the suey 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was ele; 
President in 1924, for the full term. On retirem 
he returned to Northampton (Mass.), where 
died, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jang 
1933, at ‘“‘The Beeches,” an estate which he } 
bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime 
was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs Tc 
by his wife, on her return from shopping. ef 
said he had suffered from indigestion. hi 
was no autopsy. The certificate of the oF 
doctor stated the cause of death as ‘‘probij 
coronary thrombosis,’’ which means that a bé 
clot stopped the heart. He was buried at - 
mouth, Vt. He was a Congregationalist. 

Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White H 
Dec. 20,-.1926, left his estate to his wife. | 
papers are with the Library of Congress. } 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. AncG 
I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jatt 
1879, at Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a De 
crat, and was a steamboat inspector while Gre 
Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge gradu: 
at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
taught at the Clarke’ School for the 
Northampton, Mass. 

Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, bori 


DX 


1906, graduated at Amherst College in 1928; | 


Calvin Coolidge, jr., born in 1908, died in 
ington, .July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on 
23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. J 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut. ? 
Herbert Clark Hoover, a Republican, was 
scended from Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerst 
the Palatinate, came to America in 1738, settlins 
Pennsylvania, later migrating to Maryland, 
from there to North Carolina. His son, Ji 
Hoover, removed from North Carolina to OD 
John Hoover’s son, Jesse Hoover (1799-1856), | 
tled at West Branch, Iowa, 1854, and was Hert 
Hoover’s great grandfather. His grandfather 
Eli Hoover (1820-1892). His father, Jesse Cl) 
Hoover (1847-1880), married Hulda Randall 
horn (1848-1883). Herbert Hoover was borni 
West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874. | 
Herbert Hoover's ancestors were Quakers q 
such is he; his father was a blacksmith. | 
an orphan in childhood, Herbert lived with | 
Uncle Allan on a farm in Iowa, later with 
Uncle Laban Miles, Osage Indian Agent in Indd 
Territory, and then with a third uncle, J 
Minthorn at Newberg and Salem, Oregon. — 
Herbert Hoover’s education began in the publi 


‘schools at West Branch, Iowa, and in Oregon, « 


was finished at Leland Stanford Junior Univers: 
which he entered when it first opened, in the 

of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and grag 
ated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou Hert! 
daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, Cx 


As an undergraduate he worked upon i 
Arkansas and the United States Geological Survey 
and in the mines in California. In 1896 he 
his career as a mining engineer, and to 1914 | 


thus engaged, in this country, Australia, A 
Europe, and Asia, 1 

At the outbreak of the, war he was in Europe 
furtherance of the participation of foreign gove! 
ments in the celebration of the opening of || 
Panama Canal, to be held in San Francisco, Wi 
the declaration of war he was made Chairman 
the American Relief Committee at London, — 
subsequently was the head of the Commission 
Relief in Belgium; U.S. Food Administrator, 
1917-June, 1919, member War Council, and vai 
commissions. 

He was U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 192 
served in many other public capacities. g 

Herbert Hoover in Feb., 1938, was quoted as § 
ing, in response to an inquiry, that he did 
take for his own personal use, any of the s 
Paid him while he was President, Secreta 


Y 
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¥ 
| 


4 
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ce, Food Administrator, or Director of the 
Relief Program. Part of the money went 
‘ties, part to supplement salaries of persons 
| worked under him and to whom the goyern- 
paid less than he thought they were worth. 
Hoover was born at Waterloo, Iowa, on 
ch 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, a 
cer and man of means, who died in 1928. Be- 
2 of the mother’s poor health, the Henrys 
3 first to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, 
+ and then to Monterey, same state. Mrs. 
fer zattended Stanford University, went, as a 
. 1899, to China, and took part with her 
band in the defense of Tientsin in the Boxer 
break of 1900. 
¢ Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr., and 
m. The former is married, and has children. 
its. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
and her husband were married at Monterey at 
Roman Catholic mission there. 
nklin Delano Roosevelt was born on the 
y estate at Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east side 
He Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
nes Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and of 
later’s wife, Sara Delano, who died Sept. 7, 
i, and a direct descendant in the eighth genera- 
h of Claes Martenszan van Rosenyelt, or 
evelt, who arrived in New Amsterdam about 
B from somewhere in Holland and married 
etie Samuels. They died in 1660, leaving five 
or children, the youngest of whom, Nicholas, 
ed in New Amsterdam in September, 1658, 
ed at Esopus, now Kingston, and there married 
ie Barentsen. In 1690 he was back in New 
’where he became an Alderman, first in 1700, 
gain in 1715. 
irom Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
D at peopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 


m Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born 
, the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
pugh Isaac (born 1726), James (bork 1760), Isaac 
im 1790), who set up the family estate at Hyde 
, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8, 1900). 
sosevelt was graduated at Harvard in 1904. He 
aded Columbia Law School; took the Bar Ex- 
tion, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
ected as a Democrat to the State Senate from 
yde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
ted in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 
Democratic National Convention, at Balti- 
and supported the nomination of Woodrow 
mn, who, 1913, appointed him Assistant 
tary of the Navy. He was in Europe on Army 
tion, July-Sept., 1918, and was there again in 
e of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 
He is an Episcopalian. 
the Democratic National Convention at San 
isco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
ice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox 
Ohio. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York made 
seconding speech for him. After his defeat 
evelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
and was until 1928 vice 
lity and Deposit Co. of New 
August, 1921, while at his I i 
sobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
ile paralysis, which left him with his legs 
yzed, but he finally discarded his crutches to 
with the use of canes and with steel braces 
to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
, Ga., proved beneficial and _he established 
oundation there to help sufferers without 
to obtain treatment. He had been a tennis 
and a swimmer. 
was elected governor of New York State in 
d was re-elected in 1930, He offered Alfred 


York City. 
summer home at 


52, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
ted Vice-President on Nov. 5, 1940, succeeding 
Nance Garner, was born Oct. 7, 1888, in 
County, Iowa, son of Henry C. Wallace, Sec- 
of Agriculture under Presidents Harding 
oolidge, and grandson of Henry Wallace, a 
and Presbyterian minister. The last- 
»s father came from the north cf Ireland late 
18th century and settled in Pennsylvania. 
Ww pucere colder and his father and grand- 
owned a farm paper. 
duating at the Iowa State College in 1910, he 
engaged in the experimental as well as 
ical elements of agriculture, and, in addition 
editorial duties, took up astronomy and so- 
He was called a mystic by some of the 
ealers when he became the. Secretary of 
iture under F. D. Roosevelt in 1933. Soon 
after he wrote a book, ‘‘America Must 
,” in which he said: “‘Much as we dislike 
koe new types of social control we now have 


6 Agard Wallace, 


-president of the |. 
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E. Smith as the Democratic candidate, at the 
National Convention in 1924, at New York City, 
where the nomination finally went to John W. 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 1928, 
at the Democratic National Convention at Houston, 
Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling him 
the “‘Happy Warrior.’’ The nomination was ac- 
corded to Smith that time, but he was defeated, 
partly because, it was supposed, of the religious cry 
raised against him as a Roman Catholic. 

Smith’s supporters threw his brown derby into 
the ring, for the third time, at. the National Con- 
vention of 1932, at Chicago. They made a plea for 
his political vindication. The nomination was given 
to Roosevelt, on his record as Governor and because 
of a combination of delegates formed by William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Woodrow 
Wilson. McAdoo was himself a candidate. Roose- 
velt campaigned for the ‘‘Forgotten Man,’’ and in 
his first administration laid the foundations fo~ 
his New Deal by liberal aid to the unemployed all 
over the country, through public works and by 
direct relief. He was renominated, and re-elected, 
in 1936. He was renominated again in 1940 and 
elected—the first President to be chosen for a 
third time. 

_Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt—Before her mar- 
riage, on Mch. 17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, of Tivoli, N. Y., the daughter of the late 
Elliott Roosevelt, younger brother of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given the honorary degree of D. H. L. by 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 
educational, sociological and political affairs, and 
has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 
Man of the woman’s division of the New York 
Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 
likes. outdoor life. 

The Roosevelts have five children and 10 grand- 
children (July, 1940) The children are— 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, 

of Brodkline, Mass., who divorced him in March, 

1940. On April 14, 1941, he married Miss Rom- 

elle Theresa Schneider, who_had been his nurse 

in a hospital in Rochester. Minn. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932,.Miss Elizabeth B. 

Donner, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; divorced, July 17, 

1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 

Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. 

Franklin D., Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 

Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 

Clark, of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 

B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 

married, Jan. 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of 

N. Y. City. | 

A 12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, Hyde 
Park, N. Y., on the east side of the Hudson River, 
was deeded to the United States Government in 
July, 1939, as the site of a library to house more 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’s documents 
and manuscripts, including his personal papers as’ 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York and President. The build- 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial style. 

In- 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assurance So- 
ciety of London sold to the New_York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,000 
policy on the life of President Roosevelt. 


Henry Agard Wallace, Vice President 


in operation are here to stay, and to grow on 4 
world or national scale. We shall have to go on 
doing all these things we do not want to do * * *” 

In 1915 he was the first to devise a corn-hog ratio 
chart indicating the probable course of the mar- 
ket. ‘Agricultural Prices,’ a detailed study of 
factors causing fluctuation of prices, appeared in 


920. 

Although he was sponsor of the two Agricultural 
Adjustment Acts, the first of which was killed by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, he was credited by his 
political intimates with being personally cool to 
compulsory crop control, but the farmers pushed 
it through Congress: 

Mr. Wallace married, in 1914, Miss Tlo Browne. 
They have 3 children—Henry B., Robert B., and 
Miss Jean B. Wallace. The Vice-President is al- 
most a six-footer, does not drink or smoke, has 
prown hair, ruddy face, blue eyes, and an ample 
voice. His vocabulary is stocked with Biblical 
quotations, 
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Section 8, Article 1, of the U. S. Constitution 
provides that Congress shall exercise eae 
legislation over such district (not exceeding 10 m ee 
square) as may, by cession of particular states, an 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government. Maryland and Virginia made the 
cession in.1798, and it was accepted by Congress. 
The original District of Columbia was 10 miles 
square, lying on either side of the Potomac River 
at the head of navigation. Later, Congress re- 
troceded to Virginia that portion of the District 
lying in that state. The District now contains. 70 
Square miles on the Maryland side of the Potomac. 

The subject of a permanent seat of government 
was first debated in Congress after the insult offered 
to that body in Philadelphia, in June, 1783, by @ 
band of mutinous soldiers, who assailed the hall 
during session. demanding arrearages of pay. _ 

The northerri members were in favor of a site 
on the Susquehanna, while the south favored the 
Delaware or Potornac; and the comparative ad- 


Washington National Monument 
Source: An Official of the Monument Society 


The Washington National Monument, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of 
white marble, 555 feet, 544 inches in height. and 55 
feet, 114 inches square at the base. Latitude, 
38° 53’ 21”. .681 N.; longitude, 77° 02’ 07” .955 W. 
Eight small windows, two on each side, were cut 
into the pyramidion, near its base. 

The erection of the Monument by the Washington 


- National Monument Society. using funds obtained 


by popular subscription, was authorized by Congress 
in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on July 4 of 
the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854, $300,000 having been subscribed and 150 feet 
of the shaft erected, when a block of marble from 
the Temple of Concord. in Rome, contributed by 
the Pope, was stolen. Mainly because of the popular 
indignation caused by this incident, no further 
funds were forthcoming from the public. and con- 
struction work ceased until 1876, when it was 
resumed, at Government expense, by the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds. was 
set in place on December 6, 1884, marking the 
completion of the work. The Monument was dedi- 
cated on February 21, 1885, and was opened to the 
public on October 9, 1888. 

The Monument is faced with dressed white 


The National Archives 
Source: An Official 


The National Archives Building of the United 
States is the finest structure of its kind in the 
world. The building, which is located at Washing- 
ton near the eastern apex of the ‘“‘triangle’’ of 
Government buildings, is a double one, consisting 
of two cubes, one inside of and projecting above 
the other. The inner cube is a concrete vault, con- 
taining 21 levels of stacks and subdivided by five 


- walls and concrete floors into numerous smaller 


vaults or stack sections. 

The volume of the archives is enormous; almost 
three million cubic feet of them are to be found in 
the District of Columbia alone, while vast quanti- 
ties are scattered in Federal offices: throughout the 
country and abroad. They not only constitute a 
fundamental source of information concerning the 
history of the American people and their Gov- 
ernment, but they are also essential for the effec- 
tive administration of the public business. 
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The National Capital | 


Source: The Board of District Commissioners. 


‘Monuments; Archives ; 
7 


vantages of New York, Philadelphia, Germa: 
Havre. de Grace, Wright’s Ferry, Baltimore 
Conococheague were discussed. The South Caig 
jans opposed Philadelphia, because the Que 
favored emancipation. Large towns were obj 
to on the score of undue influence, while | 
ridiculed the idea of building palaces in the = 

Finally, in 1790, a compromise was eifectediq 
Southern members agreed to vote with the N 
erners for the government to assume the de 
the states ($21,000,000). and the Northerners 
to vote to locate the capital on the Potomac 
location and the boundaries were proclaima® 
George Washington on March 30, 1791. Cox 
assumed jurisdiction Feb, 27. 1801. 

When the District of Columbia was seléctz 
the Capital. the land therein was’ owned 
number of people. who deeded their land ti 
trustees to lay out the streets, avenues and _ 
squares, and divided the rest of the lang 
blocks and lots. 


marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marblw 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland, 
the exception of the first 13 courses laid 
work was resumed in 1876, which were brought® 
Massachusetts. For the first 150 feet, the nw 
is backed by rubble masonry of Potomac 

gneiss, or bluestone. From this point, cuti 
England granite was used to the 452-foot 

above which the walls are entirely of marble. | 

Set into the interior walls are memorial s 
with inscriptions, contributed by foreign cour 
States, cities and organizations. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right 
of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base 
inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 

The computed weight of the Monument is 


ed prior to 1854, © 
tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 
midion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. 
The Monument may be ascended by elevator 
by stairs, 898 in number. Visiting hours are 2 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. daily including Sundays 
holidays, throughout the year; except that, 
April 15 to October 31, visiting hours on Satu 
and Sundays are from 9:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Psnument is not open to visitors on Chris 
ay. 


of the Institution 


The National Archives has two fundamentai 
jectives: (1) The concentration and preservatill 
a central depository of the archives of the UL 
States Government; (2) the arrangement ane 
ministration of these archives so as to make — 
easily accessible to officials and students whe 
sire to use them. To this end the Archivil 
empowered ‘“‘to inspect personally or by deput f 
records of any agency of the United States Go 5 
ment whatsoever and wheresoever located,”’ a 
corps of deputy examiners has surveyed’ 
sa ie the rape liga a Cope RiabAie re 
outside o ashington have been similarly survy 
as a WPA project, with ‘The National Archive 
cooperating sponsor, a 

The National Archives is a public record d: 
designed primarily to serve specialized g£ 
such as Officials and scholars; visitors, h 
find much to interest them. 


The functions of the organization fall into four| It is the duty of The National Archives 
parts, two dealing with internal matters (profes- | and edit for publication in the Federal Reg: 
sional and administrative) and two with external | proclamations, Executive orders, rules, and - 
affairs (historical publications and general public | lations that have general applicability and 
relations). The professional staff is supervised by | effect. 
the Director of Archival Service, the business staff | The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
by the Executive Officer. The Director of Publica- | N. Y., established by Congress in 1939 and op 
tions is charged with the planning and editing of | in 1941, is adminstered by the Archivist; an 
publications. such as guides, inventories, and docu- | serves as chairman of the National Historical 
mentary collections; and the Administrative Secre- | lications Commission, an organization com} 
tary handles official relations with other Govern-| of Government officials and historians, w 
ment agencies and the general public. closely affiliated with The National Archive, 


S. 
* 


The papers of a number of the Presidents are in the Library of Congress in Washington. | 
inelude not only political and government letters, but also documents pertaini ndé 
and they are of value to writers on American history and biography. Pesteliiinl bo jhe rorr aa 


A—Total, Continental, 3,022,387 sq. mi.; 
ea—2,977,128 sa. mi.; total including Terri- 
a@nd Dependencies, 3,733,993 sq.. mi. 
ULATION—Census of 1940, Continental, 131,- 
yh ene all Territories and possessions, 
tedeat 16,356,000, based on extrapolation 
ne census figures for 1918 (10,314,310) and 
16,000,303). The increase in the population 
United States and Territories and posses- 
excluding the Philippines Islands, based on 
940 returns is estimated at 7.5 per cent as 
réd with 1930, which recorded a percentage 
16.1 over the preceding ten years. 
tilation increase of 1940 over 1930 was 
while the 1930 gain over 1920 was 17,- 
The !greatest volume of increase was for 
ama Canal Zone, 31.3 per cent, and the 
increase for the Virgin Islands, 13.1 per 
¢ population density for continental United 
is 1940 was 44.2 per square mile as compared 


1 in 1930. 
United States of America, Federal republic, 
nded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
antic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
sst by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
for convenience in reference Continental 
tes: Continental United States is the 
gest country in the world in point of area, 
exceeded on by Soviet Russia, China (all) 
and Brazil. Only three countries have a 
‘population—China, India and Soviet Russia. 
pn-contiguous areas are the Territories of 
h and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
, the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
ican Samoa, Guam, Wake and scattered 
in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
The United States also claims about one 
ed ungoverned islands in various parts of the 
-and Atlantic oceans. 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
; the Interior Department by Executive 
-of President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), 
rersight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
ippines, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
The Canal Zone is under the control 
War Department and American Samoa 
iam under the Navy Department. 
“general topography of Continental United 
‘and the climate, natural resources and racial 
s are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
south, are several mountain ranges of the 
hian system, rising never to more than 
to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
th. The Adirondacks, in northern_ New 
State, are declared by the United States 
al Survey to have been the first land 
se in the western world. Sweeping west- 
from the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
“the yalley of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
jles wide and about as long, to where the 
formation again is found, the Rocky 
n range, highest in North America, beyond 
stwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
-to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
‘ard are other mountain ranges of lesser 
des, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
acific Ocean. Y 
ited States has eight great rivers—the 
entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
City in the northeastern corner of the 
the Delaware, entering the Atlantic 
Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
nac, entering the Atlantic through Chesa- 
ay, just south from Delaware Bay; the 
pi, greatest of North American rivers in 
‘ionship to civilization, rising in Minnesota, 
Canada, entering the Gulf of Mexico on 
ern side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 
eastern mountains westwardly to join the 
ppi in the east central part of the country; 
ssouri, which flows from the northwestern 
s eastwardly to the Mississippi, being 
with that stredm just north of where the 
it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
and fiows across a vast tableland west 
ocky Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
ed miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
ble, which rises in the State of Colo- 
ws in general course southwestwardly 
Utah and Arizona, and between na 
ifornia, into the Gulf of California, in 


there ‘are many of con- 
ize in the areas east from 
including the Great St. 


es’ these streams, 
md navigable s 
ky Mountains, 


The population of the Philippines is | 
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Lawrence River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on 
the northern border between the United States 
and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, largest inland body of fresh 
water in the world: Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 
and freight tonnage. 

The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 
Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for light-draught 
craft quite a distance up from the Mississippi. 
The Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi,~is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and at 
high water several hundred miles farther. The 
Sacramento in~California is navigable for 180 
miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil, 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 

The original forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of the 
land area of the United States. In addition there 
were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commercial 
forest or low-grade woodland and scrub. The pres- 
ent area of commercial forest land is estimated 
(1940) at 461,697,000 acres, divided as follows: 


Sawtimber areas Acres 
Old growth..... 100,832,000 
Second growth 112, 000 

Cordwood areas 100,791,000 

Fair to satisfactory restocking areas.. 71,306,000 

Poor to non-restocking areas.......... 716,738,000 
Rota ngre. foosts alk, Siac eae 461,697,000 


Non-commercial forest land in the United States 
covers an additional 168,461,000 acres. In all, about 
630 million acres, or one-third of the continental 
United States is forest land. 

There are over 176,000,000 acres in the 160 Na- 
tional Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service for continuous produc- 
tion or ‘‘sustained yield’’ of timber, The Forest 
Service also cooperates with the States and with 
private timberland owners to provide protection 
from fire and to develop sustained yield manage- 
ment on other timberlands of the country. Com- 
munities own and manage more than 1,550 forest 
areas, containing approximately 212 million acres. 
States own 20 million acres of forest land. _ 

The land in farms is 2,120,014,710 acres, divided 
as follows: 


Acres 
Crop land harvested......... 321,757,900 


Idle, failure and waste............%-. 76,490,496 
Plowable. Pasture. soi v.05 pea oie oleae 130,924,458 
Nonplowable pasture. .............+55 137,067,837 
Woodland pasture. .3......f0.0. 00a 393,266,664 
Woodland not pastured............-. 1,060,507,355 


The land not in farms is 917,000,000 acres, di- 
vided as follows: 


Acres 
Private forest (grazed)... /.....-..+-- 134,000,000 
Public forest (grazed)..... .... 116,000,000 
Private forest (not grazedj........... 115,000,000 
Public forest (not grazed).........--- 80,000,000 
Private grazing land 


Public grazing land.........---+++++> 219,000,000 
Cities and townS...........+++--++.-. 17,000,000 
Parks, reservations, etC......---+-+0+s 20,000,000 
Roads, railroads.......-.+--.++s+0-: . 24,000,000 
Desert, swamps, rocky, dunes......... 716,000,000 


De} ment of Commerce reported that the 
Siomke d “aan tek (1938) of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia was $141,357 503,000. 4 

Wildlife is abundant in the United States an 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 


“Heers, The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinet 


rotected in national parks, although it once 


ba jn tremendous herds across the great plain 


Tov 
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States. This country has been the domain of| ship of six square miles. The principal 
numerous species of interesting fauna, There is the | the permanent school funds of such State 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat sists of the proceeds of the sale of i 
(a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope | Receipts from permanent school funds az 
Na (the only antelope extant with deciduous and} sold school lands represent about 1.2% __ 
ay forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou| income of the schools of the country. App 
he! (veindeer); other species of deer, several varieties | tions and taxation provide about 95% 0% 
ety of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, | revenue receipts and other sources ls 
; cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot. (in the 3.8%. ; | 
: southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, Agriculture is an important Re | 
Ry polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, | United States and provides a livelih £ 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, | proximately 32,000,000 persons. Kansas is } 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and mMmany/ the greatest wheat State in the Union, pre 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family.| nearly twice as much as its runner-up,| 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec-| Dakota. Other wheat states are Nebraska 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented | homa, Montana, Washington, Texas, Illino 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, | Ohio. 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, The principal oat states are Iowa, Tino’ 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, fiycatchers), | nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebras 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, | Dakota, Rye comes from North Dakota, Mina 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water-| South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Mili 
fowl of many species. Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as Us 
The alligator basks in southern waters; also a| state, but large quantities are grown in 2 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; | Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, © 
the ‘Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned teads| Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, fi 
cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizafd | by Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wi © 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous/ Michigan and Idaho in the order named. 7 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found | is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, 
throughout the country. 7 Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsy 
In the northern part of the United States are | Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticut. The : 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, | States are North Dakota, South Dakota, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden | and Wisconsin. 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other| The principal industrial areas in the 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south | States with their leading industries, rank 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, | cording to the value of their products, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, | follows: 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech,| New York City Area—Women’s clothing;? 
catalpa. In the southern coast regions are the long- | ing and publishing, newspaper and 
leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto | men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (excepa 
_ and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial | clothing); bread and other bakery pri 
supply of white pine has come from Michigan, | printing and publishing, book, music 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, | meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining 
black walnut, cherry pe other hard woods are | sugar refining; gas, manufactured, illum 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of | and heating. ® i 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beeech Chicago Area—Meat packing, wholes 
pet a fate eee es rae hd —— ua works and rolling-mill products; petroleunt 
eastern section 0: e country, althoug! emlock | ing: printi ; s =a 
and beech exist far into the south. HS pret eee lier pee 


eriodical; printi ool 
Distinctive American small flora include the ee) job; Sie ey oe ee 


buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- | bread and other r $ ct 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, | electrical aes mma edete Saa in eee a a 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumiachs, whortleberries Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining 
‘are found in Europe as well as America, goods; printing and publishing, newspap@ 
The climate of the United States is of every | periodical; cane sugar refining; bread an 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather | bakery products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub-| (except work clothing); worsted codael 
tropical, with every variety of flora adapted to so| and machine-shop products; meat- sackin i 
‘ wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west-| sale. The “radio apparatus ao pre 
»  Wardly, even greater variation is found. For there industry is one of the leading ind: Pad i 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the] grea, but its rank cannot Eee giv ae 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south~- possibility of disclosing (by com pte with 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table-| reports) approximations of thi ay tte . 4 ’ 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity | establishments eee oa 
and Ripe gies one procesae pb arbi ’ paul on | Detroit Area—Motor vehicles, not in 
st egon, at Tillamook, is the heavies > bodie: 
average precipitation in the United States—120 Bue ete motor! velieie) bodies: smdaae 
"Being in “tne north temperate zone, in a general othen thas neers boots and 3 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the] Anished: read and orn is Beco cum 
United States is subject to cyclonic storms because | ing and publishing, ewe ry produ’ 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing | printing and publioiies Beanral ad 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl-| meat packing whosaaine 3 Pee se 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc-| apparatus an supplies; fi cs na cal macs 
tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused shop products. ‘‘Cane-sug ghee a ond 
pce pemage | in tie oer ee (feretally | are also among the leading industries in th 
} r e Wes’ i h 
Tndies, enters the United States in Florida or on put eed reer rae os given without thei 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic & (by comparison with || 
i 
t 


Ocean in a northeasterly direction. phe pil I a of the data for ine 
The government of the United States is com-| *Sta>lishments. =) \ 
posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, Ser ianeone a Lisa ese btaete tt wholes: 5 
the Legislative and the Judicial, in’ accordance fining; chemicals: mait li bach Ss oe 
.with the provisions of the Constitution aponted ery, apparatus and supplies:’ pe pitas VM 
ada Bettis to which 21 amendments have bakery products; boots ‘and shoes, ot 161 
. rubber; printing and publishi newspape 
The Union of 48 States is composed of the 13 a ng, newspapé 
Original States, 7 States admitted. to the teuerss re ha Gee wee pay pa re 
tion without having been previously organized as| chewing and smoking, and snuff”? i a bre 
Territories, and 28 States which had been Terri-| among the leadin industries in this are 
tories. The District of Columbia, including the | their rank cannot given without the pos: 
Baa tn cach Giste there ice ct if the, United | of disclosing (by comparison with Census Ti 
. egislature o f : q 
houses (except Nebraska, which ‘has adopted a presen eh ig of the data for individ: 
uni-cameral form of government), a governor and| Pittsburgh Area—Steel-works and rollit 
' apes) syatem. products; blast-furnace products; found? 
b here is a public school system in every State in| machine-shop products; eae Dx 
ee the Union, ee elementary schools, junior | ery, apparatus and Supplies: coke-oven prii 
Pah high schools and high schools. bread and other bakery products: structurt 
tre The United States Government has made a| ornamental metal-work, not e in ’ 
Ra practice (since 1803)-on the organization of all | erated in connection with rolli ills;: 
eee new States, of setting aside from one to four | dried fruits and vegetables pre ervese de 
at “sections’’ (square miles) of land in each town- ‘ A bic 


; 
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Francisco-Oakland Area—Petroleum refin- 
Motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
and preserved fruits and vegetables, pre- 
S, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces; 

g and refining, lead; meat packing, whole- 

Printing and publishing, newspaper and 
bdical; bread and other bakery products. 
lane sugar refining’’ and “‘cigarettes’’ are also 
i the leading dustries, but their rank 

be given without the possibility of disclos- 
by comparison with Census reports) approxi- 
ons.of the data for individual establishments. 
weland Area—Steel works and rolling-mill 
ucts; motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
8; foundry and machine-shop products; elec- 
7 machinery, apparatus and supplies; 

g, wholesale; blast-furnace products; print- 
and publishing, newspaper and periodical. 
Angeles Area—Petroleum refining; meat 
hg, wholesale; bread and other bakery pro- 
printing and publishing, newspaper and 
al; rubber tires and inner tubes; women’s 

g; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
luction of motion pictures is a leading activity 
is area. 
alo Area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- 
chemicals not elsewhere classified; motor- 
s not including motorcycles; steel-works and 
g-mill products; feeds, prepared, for animals 
fowls; motor vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
is; meat packing, wholesale. 
pvidence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 
goods, worsted goods; dying and finishing tex- 
silk and rayon goods; jewelry. 


Baltimore Area—Steel-works and_rolling-mill 
Products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (ex- 
cept work clothing) not elsewhere classified; tin 
cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified; 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are among 
the leading industries in this area, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility, of dis- 
closing (by comparison with census reports) ap- 
proximations of the data for individual establish- 
ments: cane-sugar refining; petroleum refining; 
smelting and refining copper. 

Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
paper; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff; 
steel-works and rolling-mill products. 

Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing, 
wholesale; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; boots and shoes, other than 
motor: vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; knit goods; electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The motor vehicle industry is one of the 
leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
(by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
tions of data for individual establishments. 

Bridgeport-New MHaven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere classified; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats, 
fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; ammunition and _ related 
products; gold, silver and platinum, refining and 
alloying. 


@ United States includes a variety of geo- 
ic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of 
lains and low plateaus. Along its east side 

the low ridges of the Appalachians; on the 

the diverse and Cordilera forms a belt of 
ain ranges a thousand miles (1,600 kilo- 
ers) in width. The low shores of the Gulf 

t and of the Atlantic coast south of New 

nd are bordered by gently sloping coastal 

, but the Pacific shore is rugged and abrupt 
is flanked by a chain of Coast Ranges. 

here is a broad relation between the topography 

the structure of the rocks beneath. Recent 

ks to a certain extent coincide with areas of 
Movements and disturbance. Streams, 

g away the soft rocks and leaving the hard, 

roduced contrasting land forms in areas of 

g and of folded strata. The lowland areas 

interior are thus underlain by rocks that 

jot been conspicuously folded. Most of the 
tain areas are underlain by folded and faulted 

, though the movements that deformed them 

in general earlier than those which raised 
esent ranges. . 

lains of the continent have been 

le region for a Ses, Bie ee of geologic time. 

> central part of t stable region pre-Cam- 
are exposed over a vast area known as 
anshield. This area occupies the greater 
central and northern Canada and extends 
distance into the United States. Its ancient 

are strongly folded and metamorphosed, but 
rees that caused their deformation ceased to 
ve before Paleozoic time, leaving the rocks 

ng and rigid and thus competent to resist later 
es of compression. h of the Laurentian 


Sout! 
‘Id, in the central United States, the basement 
are thinly covered by Paleozoic and Meso- 
strata that have been fixed into gentle domes 


ins. 
rest east, south, and west sides of the stable 
| are belts of greater mobility, which have 
he sites of vost-Algonkian orogeny. During 
lier phases of their history these belts have 
d as geosynclines and have received thick 
Paleozoic and later sediments, 

“of the 


acter as far 


In places t d 
‘ ts, which were in part uplifte 
C fore Mesozoic time, but some wide areas 
very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 


reatest. orogenic activity in the wesc 


it Le: an ae paler meseeote time an 
tinued ‘oul e Cenozoic. 
: the. mar me of the mobile belt 
ycentral stable regio: 


ts, away | 
, were other positive 


Structural Geology of the United States 


Source: Philip B. King, of the United States Geological Survey 


areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the 
border lands which fringed the oceanward sides of 
ancient North America. In contrast to the Lauren- 
tian shield, which has had a passive history since 
Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
active and have had a constant tendency toward 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
upraised parts have been deposited in the geo- 
synclines. During the periods of compression they 
have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile belts. 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. 

During their active history the border lands were 
sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. 

The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
syncline of the eastern United States is known as 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
Llanoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
geosynclines, were other border lands, the largest 
of which is known as Cascadia. 

On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun~- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. West of the Mississippi are similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita, 
Arbuckle and Wichita Mountains of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still more 
isolated mountain group of the Marathon region. 

Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era have been profoundly eroded. The 
present mountain groups result from the differen- 
tial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late 
broad uplifts. While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in thé ancient mountain system 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are buried 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age 

A survey of the coast of the United States was 
authorized by act of Congress, Feb. 10, 1807, and 
the act of March 3, 1871 extended the work across 
the country. The act of June 20, 1878 changed 
the name of the agency from the Coast Survey to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the act of Jan. 
31, 1925 charged the Bureau with investigations 
and reports on earthquakes, an activity previously 
conducted by the United States Weather Bureau. 
The. work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
closely related to national defense because of the 


‘essential need for its products for the conduct of 


military operations. 
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340 The United States—Territorial Growth 
: Territorial Expansion:Since 1790. | 


Source: Government Records | 
The Thirteen Original States, comprising the the crest of the Rocky Mountains, nort ag 
hint! 


m 

United States of America, as constituted (1790) | forty: second parsers at py Oregon, Was 
Were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, nocs vn- | Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 

nd, nnecticut, Ne ’ TSey, a 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North ook at Meme he ai) lorie ; 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. ‘These alps So money payment was made to Spain ‘s 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, ot-whic Henn eit the seailisition of the Piorids 
24,155 square miles were water. rea of these | the United States assumed and paid the su 

The present gross (land and water) ares O° + $5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizes 
thirteen States is 322,621 square miles, IXS*" | the United States against Spain. 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- | “™iyo'third accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) } 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, eet oo the Republic of Texas was admitted to th 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part 9: oa a Sintes The area sow. comprises "Texas 
Minnesota have been carved from the original Barts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyo! 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from Tis Jol react tion of Congress Ckaroh 
Canada to Florida, and from the SHeuES rae for the annexation of Texas expressly gals 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion Of | iy) + "ct fe"when admitted the right to divi) 
ee ee Con pare : Peery the States to | Self into as many as five States ‘‘of conve 

ongress (Oct. i aske e 93 nae ; 7. ae 

cede to the General Government the vast areas | Size,” “and having sufficient population 

of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
The peels urged their own discovery and settle- 
ment. 

The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
.the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. rie 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 

Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 
separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory. . 

The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($11,250,000), plus payment of the “‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 
River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec. 20, 
} 1803) the French and American flags passed each 
a / other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
i There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 

The United States took formal possession of the 

Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 

Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 

of Orleans. end the State of Louisiana); and the 

Territory of Louisiana. ‘ 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 

Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre. 

The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
* Treaty (1846) between the United States and 

Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 

cause the Government at Washington claimed it 

(1848) on three grounds—(1), discovery and 

occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 

Florida Purchase. ; 

As constituted at its organization (1848) the 

Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 


further permission of Congress. The anné 
resolution was approved by the Texas God 
ment and the State was admitted_to the — 
by a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) 
ended the Mexican War gave the United i 
its fourth accession of national territory. 56 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the 
gained region in what is now Southern 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, 
was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Pu 
for the United States of the area in dispute. 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000) 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. 
ease Purchase cost the United States 

The Mexican cessions added to this countx} 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona. 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 

The fifth increase was the purchase of 4 
from Russia. The treaty of purchase was ep 
March 1867; ratified by the Senate and procl. 
in June, 1867; territory transferred to the ~ 
States ‘in Oct. 1867; the money ($7,200,000 in 
paid in Aug. or Sept., ‘1868. Of this sum the 
purchase price was $1,400,000; the balance, $30 
000 was for Russia’s naval demonstration in A# 
can waters at a time when England favores 
Confederacy and this country needed a f% 
Russia had been in possession of Alaska since; 
when it was ceded to her by Great Britain. 

The sixth accession brought in the Hav 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United * 
(1898) the Hawaiian national debt of $4,0 
being assumed by this country. a 

The victory of the United States over 
(1898) brought into the American national 
the seventh accession. - } 

Under the treaty (Dec. 10, 1898), the U 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connectior 
the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto} 
Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, uni 
later treaty (Nov. 7, 1900) a further payme 
$100,000 was made to Spain for cession_tif 
United States of any and all islands (Ca 
Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying o¢ 
of the lines described in Article III. of ihe 
(Dec. 10, 1898), No interest was paid } 


SEE ee, 


= 


sa 


under the joint protection of the three p 
named, (1898) the United States accepteo 
eaae Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and | 

For the Danish West Indies, consistin; ¢ 
Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. we hi 
United States paid $25,000,000, and took poss 
(March 31, 1917). They then had 32,000" ( 
tion. dae? islands are now known as the ¥ 
slands. 


3 
Added Added Ad 
Division Yr. | Square Division Yr. | Square Division Yr. | Sa 
Miles iles - “| M 
eee paseo || ; Mil 
Louisiana purchase.}1803} 827,987|/Gadsden purchase, |1853) _29,670]]Panama Canal Z so04\ um 
Guined through Alaska 1867| 586,400||Danish West Indies ines 2 
treaty with Spain|1819| 13,435 1898 6,40 (now Virgin Isi,).|1917| 
Plorida...........{1819] _ 58,666 : 11899] 3:435|| ‘Total added areal — la 
‘Texas. . .-|1845} 389,166]/G 1899 206 Tat ors ae a. - 
Oregon. 1846] 286,541 1899} 114,400 Lot. ‘ ates 8¢ 
Mexican cession. . .|1848| 529,189 1900 76 Grand Total..,... .3,7: 


The Mason and Dixon line actually was surveyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason e 
Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) to settle constant dissensions between the Lorde Bal 
and the Penn family, the lord: 


e lords proprietors of Maryland and Pe ye. 
line rung along the parallel in latitude 39° 43° xara eee ee Corpse eal 


26.3” and was originally mark es, 
one bearing on one side the coat of arms of Penn and on ine ties Seas Ot ony eae ; 


es 


Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
hoctaw words alba aya mule, meaning “‘I open 


clear the thicket. 
a,”’ or Alakh-Skhak a 


ika—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-k 
ative Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
eat Country. ve 
(“Ari 


pna—From 


““Arizonac’’ small and 


xplanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
ssionaries (1769) after long marches in sum- 

er near the coast called it the land of oven’s 

leat—‘“‘Aixo es calor de forfi de fornalla.’’ 
p lo—Spanish, meaning red. 

umbia, District of—A poetical adoption of the 
me of Columbus; applied to the territory in 

791 aby the Federal Commissioners who laid 


mecticut—Indian, ‘‘Quonecktacut,’’ Long River 
River of Pines. 

laware—Named after Lord De la Warr, of Eng- 
Peace. of Virginia, who entered the 
y (1610). 

Spanish words, ‘“‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce 


mn. 
Named after King George II, of England. 
English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
k was killed by the natives (1779). 
Indian words, Edah hoe.’’ Light on the 
ountains. 
‘ Indian word, by some translated ‘‘The 
tiver of Men.’ A form of the word Iliniwek. 
lini’ meant ‘‘man,’’ “‘iw’’ meant ‘‘is,”’ and 
‘ek’ was a plural signification. 
a—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

ya—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were a 
foux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.” 
yy called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,”’ gray snow. 
‘as—Name of a tribe of the Sioyx, the ‘‘People 
he South Wind.”’ 

cky—From Wyandot (Itoquoian) name 
Pn-tah-ten,”’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
[o-morrow. [ 
4isiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
: Robert de la Salle (1682) after King 
ouis XIV. of France. 

ne—From Maine, an ancient province of 
south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Senrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
arles I. 
yland—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
een Henrietta Maria. 
Jhusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
sadchu-es-et, meaning “ereat-hill-small- 

e,”” indicating a place at or about the big 
tle hills 


an—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
Indians. The word means ‘“‘big lake ’ and 
applied to Lake Michigan. ‘Michi’ meant 
t,’ and “gama” meant ‘‘water.’ 

ta—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 


issippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,”’ Algonquin word 
* river; ‘‘Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 
uri_-The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
na—Spanish for cep eae ha Sr testes hod 
' name for their Andean districts. 
pan Gn Omaha Indian name for the ‘“‘wide 
ia gine ish word 
an ¥ 
f ed. ( 


f England, 


e of 
and Sir 


ord John Berkle 


Jersey—The 
ea (1664), to L 


ge Carteret a patent or deed to the present | 


t 
to be called Nova Caesaria, or New 
pees or Caesaria, was the ancient 
of ape, Leland of Jersey of which Carteret 
en administrator. | 4 
Mexico is a word derived from ‘the 
word ‘mexitli,” title of their national 
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Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 
Source: State Librarians and other officials. 
jama—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe ;) New York—So called in honor of the Duke of York 


(1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II. of England and sent an expedi- 

Nae oS eas possession of New Netherlands. 

° arolina—The patent granted by Kin 
Charles I. of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to sir, 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version 
‘Carolus’’ of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under‘a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King 
Charles II. of England, to the Earl of Claren- 
don and others. 

North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’? means “‘alliance of 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word. ‘‘Koda”’ in 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola’’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.’’ 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name, have 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild 
sage found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a 
Spanish name for big-eared (Indian) men; Or- 
gon, a river in Chinese Tartary; Oyer-un-gen, @ 
Shoshone Indian word for 
Aura agua, Spanish word meaning gently falling 
waters: Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; 
hab reg an Algonquin word for “beautiful 
water.”’ ; 

Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province, William Penn, the 
Friend, received a charter (1681) from Charles 
Ii. of Great Britain for land in America that 
was given the name of ‘‘Pennsylvania’’ (Penn’s 
Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pefsilvania’’ 
was used for many years by William Penn and 
his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate the 
province. The grant was made in settlement of 
a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. 
The charter was granted March 4, 1681. 

Philippines—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,’’ discovered 


(1521) by Magellan, whom the natives killed ins 


a skirmish; named in honor of King Philip I. 
of Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. . 

Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony 
(1644). The name of one of the islands had 
been Aquedneck. The name of Providence Plan- 
tations then gradually lapsed. : 

South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 

South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 


Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State. 


of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 
Texas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian, ‘‘Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas, 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes abou’ 
the early Spanish missions around Hastern 


Texas. 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From Verd and Mont, two French words 
meaning Green Mountains.| The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain, 

Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by the courtiers 
the ‘Virgin Queen’”’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of dis~ 
covery (1584). 

Woekinstoa Named after George Washington. 

- When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—(See Virginia). | 

Wisconsin—An Indian name which, according to 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
“Quiscousin” by the French missionaries and in 
old. French-American documents; also was 
spelled ‘‘Misconsing,” ‘‘Ouisconching,”’ “Ouisk- 
ensing,’”’ meaning fee re of the rivers. Congress 

ed it to ‘‘Wisconsin.”’ ; 

changed the word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered . famous ,,irom 

_|-Gampbell’s poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming. The 


“word means, ‘‘mountains and valleys alternat- 
ing.”’ a 


“place of plenty’; . 
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STATES OF 


(HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE) 
Statistical tables, elsewhere in the ALMaNac, cover, by States, 


deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, ba. r L 
information contained here is compiled from official sources in the various States. 


Alabama | 


Capital, Montgomery—The Yellowhammer State—State Flower, Golden Bod—Motto—We Dare Ma 


Our Rights—Area, 51,609 sq. mi.; rank 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
branches off the Alabama to,the east. Both rivers 
discharge into Mobile Bay and are important 
carriers. 

Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee river 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
current. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
were built by the Federal Government during the 
first World War. 

Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
first were recommended by the Secretary of War 
(1824), the.improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
navigation, and work was started (1831). The 
result was a canal with several locks. Further im- 
provements for navigation were made periodically 
up to the first World War when it was decided to 
harness the power of the river for the produc- 
tion of nitrates. : 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known as ‘“‘the Pitts- 
burgh of the South.’’ Alabama, one of the 16 
cotton States, raises normally about one-fifteenth 
of the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, corn, 
white and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
furnaces for 160 years. 

Much of the State’s foreign commerce passes 
through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 


Arizona 
Capital, Phoenix—Grand Canyon State—State Flower, 


Alabama, Aapicoi . a | 


| 
THE UNION | 


details of. population, births 
nking, finance, and other phases of activity. 


f 


| 
| 
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28th—Population, 2,832,961; rank, 17th i | 
the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet o 
The. state owns the port terminal railway « 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile * 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000. 
which are Ee ee by privately owned 
nals and docks. 9 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) M 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mol 
Carnivals, which have spread to the South 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 
mile ‘‘azalea trail’’. , f 
Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles i 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2% 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three & 
water lakes and multi-colored semi-tropical vq 
tation, is in Baldwin Count; on the Gulf 
Mexico. Among other points of tourist interest 
the Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Win 
County. a.) 

A feature of Alabama is the high proportio) 
Negro population. Regs 

One of the largest collections of Confed 
documents, letters and relics is preserved in 
Alabama Memorial hcrmarig § au 

or higher learni: . 


Se oe at 


Among the institutions 
the University of Alabama in University fj 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educational upbring® 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Instiff 
(founded 1880) by the late Dr. Booker T. ; 
ee: There also are four State Teachers y 
eges. 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was sett 
by the French and ceded to the British 76 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West Flom 
(1779-80) and became a Ait of the United St 
in successive years 1783-1813), It wa 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Ben 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson fl 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mo 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate Statesi 
America were voted into existence by the 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oal i 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mo 
gomery was the capital of the Confederacy. On. 
walls of the old Montgomery Theater, H 
Arnold wrote the original score of ‘Dixie,’ 
battle hymn of the Confederate armies. 


| 


Saguaro Cactus—Motto: Ditat Deus (G 


Enriches)-—-Area, 113,909 sq. mi.; rank 5th—Population, 499,261; rank, 44th. 


Arizona is situated in Southwestern United 
States. It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 
the east by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 
and California, and on the south by Mexico. 

Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been 
made highly productive. Agriculture has greatly 
increased, and new irrigation projects promise 
further enrichment. The topography is broken, 
being mountainous in portions of every section: 
the northern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in alti- 
tude, and the southern from 500 to 2,500. On the 
broad plains and mountain sides livestock graze, 
and through the valleys the irrigating waters are 
led. Long staple cotton has been developed as a 
we crop, other products being wheat, corn, 
arley, oats, hay, potatoes and immense quanti- 
ties of sub-tropical fruits. Dates thrive. The 
citrus industry is growing. 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines 


are among the greatest in the. world. 
silver, lead, asbestos and zinc are minkaae 
quantity. 


Boulder Dam 
a ee 
ooseve am which supplies irrigating 
waters for the Salt Ri 
Breaiest in the world." ver Valley is one of the 
€ Water is from the Salt and Verde ri 
supplemented by pumping from undeferound 


in the Black Canyon, harnesses the 


_ Sources. The irrigable area comprises 240,000 acres. 


There are seven important dams, one ! 
struction; more than 1,300 miles of beer! vi 
laterals and 150 pumping plants. eT: 
Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizot 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phos! 
the capital and largest city, is the center of 7 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Vall 
Arizona has a large population of Indians, | 
The first white man known to have en 
Arizona was Fra. Marcos de Niza, a Fran 
priest (1539), although Vasconcellos is belie 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some yé 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico 
ceded to the United States with New Me 
(Feb. 2, 1848). The area south of the Gila Ri 
was not  boduired quai the Gadsden Purchase # 
t a an ew Mexi - SeD ‘ 
(Feb. 24, 1863), Sie ten 
The petrified forests, covering many thousands 


POs oe 


of the scenic wonders of th t is - 

Tong, mostly in northern Arizona: wina  aae i 
series of gradations 40. aeuee pra ccescends fF 
price cts ns to a depth in some places 


ie 


A latge part of geologic history is revealed clear! 
m the Grand Canyon. Forming the walls of +4 
arrow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyon 
ene. of the oldest rocks (Archean) known to 
ecologists. These were largely sediments (lime- 
tones, shales, and sandstones) originally, but have 
een so altered by the great heat and pressure of 
nountain-making movements that their original 
nara ter is entirely lost. No traces of life have 
K ved the great metamorphism of the rocks of 
his first era. Here and there in the lower parts of 
Grand Canyon may be seen groups of titled rock 
pfs of the second era (Algonkian), remnants of 
second series of mountains that existed in this 
reg ion. These rocks are the oldest to retain their 
ginal character, for in them may be recognized 
pebbles, sand grains, mud, and lime, and in these 
: are found the oldest definite traces of life. 
he horizontal strata (Paleozoic) which form the 
pper canyon walls and which lie on the erosion- 
neated edges of the older rocks in the canyon 
bottom, were partly formed as deposits of sand, 
mud, and limy ooze in the waters of ancient seas, 
s shown by the presence of entombed shells and 
pther remains of marine organisms. 
The Grand Canyon has been formed by the work 
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of running water as the region has been slowl 
elevated. As the formations in the upper Searah 
walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, like beds of 
Masonry, they have been carved into definite 
architectural forms which are everywhere com- 
Parable in profile though varied and irregular in 
Plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
some being hard and some soft, every part of the 
eanyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, 
slope, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
as @ cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
Each shelf or platform is made by the wast- 
ing back of a weak stratum that lies upon a 
resistant, cliff-making stratum, and the greater 
the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
themselves simply great terraces developed 
on a resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
Meee overlying softer beds have been eroded 
ay. 

As erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall or 
plateau become separated by the cutting of branch 
canyons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
remnants of a hard bed of rock. These remnants 
are the buttes and temples. 


Arkansas 


‘apital, 


Little Rock—Bear State, also Bowie State—State Flower, 


Apple Blossom—Motto: Regnat 


Populus (The People Rule)—Areas, 53,102 sq. mi.; rank 26th.—Population, 1,949,387; rank, 24th. 


Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 

sup, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
ind Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
nd Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
ippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
Blevations of the Ozarks. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth, cot- 
on, wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, 
hay and fruit are produced. The State ranks 
high in production of cotton. 

The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
eyery sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
one abounding. 


Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in the 

country. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
d, whetstones and petroleum. 

“The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
the only Government-owned and operated hot 
springs in the United States, are included in the 
Mot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
portion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
Mountains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 

he city of Hot Springs. The park and city are 
near the center of the State, about 50 miles 
southwest of Little Rock. addition to the 
imany hot springs, there are also cold springs fur- 

shing palatable waters which are extensively 
sed as table waters. All cold springs are outside 
of the national park area and are privately owned. 
The hot springs were probably visited (1541) 
by De Soto; who traveled this region extensively in 
that year. According to tradition, the spring waters 
re used by the Indians long before the advent 
of the Spaniards. There is a tale that the various 
tribes battled from time to time for control of the 
waters, in which they believed the ‘‘Great 
irit?? to be ever present, but that finally a truce 
was declared under which their benefits were ex- 
ended to the sick of all tribes. It is believed that 
earliest white settlement was made about 
1g00. Dunbar and Hunter, who visited the 
place (Dec. 1804) found an open log cabin 


and a few huts built of split boards which had been 
erected by persons resorting to the springs in the 
hope of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 
built a cabin (1807) and was joined the same 
year by John Perciful and Isaac Cates. 

The hot springs and the four sections of 
land surrounding them, by act of Congress (1832) 
were set aside for the future disposal of the 
United States, not to be entered, located, or ap- 
propriated for any other gee whatever, thus 
preserving the waters 0 the springs in per- 
petuity, free from monopoly and commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

Evidence as to the source of the heat of the 
spring water, which ranges from 95° to 147° F., is 
not conclusive. One explanation is that these 
springs begin as meteoric water or rainfall which 
seeps into the Bigfork chert, a sandy formation 
near the top of a fold in the rocks just northwest 
According to this explanation, 
the water passes downward through the porous 
sandy layers, where it is heated by a buried mass 
of cooling rock. After this water crosses the lower 
bend of the rock, called a syncline, it then rises to 
the surface through the upward dipping layers of 
rock on the southwest side of Hot Springs Moun~ 
tain. Lack of evidence of recent volcanic activity 
in the area to provide heated rocks at reasonably 
shallow depths, together with the fact that part of 
the intake area is 200 feet lower than the springs, 
would indicate that this theory requires revision, 
at least in part. A seeond explanation states that 
the waters are of juvenile origin, i. e., water which 
has never been at the surface before but is dis- 
charged by buried, cooling rocks. 

Silver Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
spots of the State. 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Monticello; Arkansas 
College, Batesville; Arkansas State College, State 
College: College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Hard- 
ing College, Searcy; Hendrix College, Conway; 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs and Oua- 
chita College, Arkadelphia. In addition there are 
State Teachers Colleges in Conway and Arkadel- 
phia and five colleges for negroes. 


of West Mountain. 


California 


Capital, Sacramento—Eldorado State, 
: ( 


I Have Found It)—Area 158,693 sa. mi.; rank 2nd—Popu 


California, in the Pacific group, occupies more 
than one-half of the Pacific coastline of the 
MOnited States: is bounded on the north by Ore- 

on, on the east by Nevada and Arizona, and on 
the south by wee. Its topography is most 
varied and its c Every phase of 
surface character 16 presented, and the geological 
! e 


t 
‘through th 
“throuene seashore. There is much Pp. 

‘too, and every kind of soil that marks the tem- 
‘ 2 ‘and sub-tropical zones, 

‘@il climates which are found in su ions, 
“The State has several navigable rivers of which 
ar 


also Golden State—State Flower, Golden Poppy—Motto: Eureka 


tion, 6,907,387; rank, 5th. 


the leaders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin. The Sacramento is navigable for 180 miles 
and the San Joaquin accommodates ocean going 
vessels to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
rivers are tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
navigable rivers in California -with large traffic 
tonnage include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa 
River and Middle River and connecting channels. 
Many more. streams and the interior bays of San 
Francisco have been declared by act of the Califor- 
nia legislature to be navigable. Abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. California is 
the leading State in irrigation. 

There are two extensive mountain Tanges 
—the Sierra Nevada (which is a part of 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 


‘ 
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The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of the Sierra Nevadas, witb 
the exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Lassen 
Peak in the Sierra Nevadas is the only active 
voleano in the United States. 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in 
geologic time. Its beginning dates back ut 
2,000,000 years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 
occupied the region, The present range rests upon 
a great platform of lava flows, which issued from 
many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated, 
fiow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Idaho, and northern California. Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward along 
the line of the Cascades. No more widespread 
floods of- lava came forth, but numerous- localized 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks 
which are now snoweapped and for which the 
Cascades are famous. 


Grapes, Wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, 
peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, lemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as 
wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a 
large scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing. i , 

California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years, 
petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; also mercury and borax. The gold output 
is still considerable. 

Developed water power in California is more 
than 2,000,000 horse-power a year. ‘ 

The Golden Gate Bridge (opened for traffic 
May 28, 1937) links San Francisco and com- 
munities along the Redwood Highway in the 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oaklarid, 
peskeley and other East Bay cities and the interior 
valleys. 

The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacific group; are extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the 
tropical zone. Coniferous ‘trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8,722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pyramids. 


It is a State of romance in history. Ac ain 
from Mexico political control (1846), gold we 
discovered (1848), and (1849) the most remerige 
able ‘‘gold rush’? ever known began, it being  € 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled 1 
United States to withstand so well the econor 
strain of.the Civil War (1861-1865). e 

The State has three universities—Leland Stage 
ford Jr., the University of California in Berkeig®: 
with a branch in Los Angeles, and the Univers 
of Southern California. There are many colle 
and seven State Teachers Colleges. The Lick Cq 
servatory is one of the most important in the wor 

= of the points of interest is the motion Be 
tu colony in Hollywood, near Los Angela 
The atmosphere is so clear that motion pictiig®: 
may be taken on about 350 days of the year, whi! 
the topography and flora afford most varied “‘loc 
tions.” s 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below 3 
level and the lowest point in the United States, 
a National Monument. ‘ 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General 
Park, although the mountain scenery and tne fis 
ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Seqt 
gigantea, are sometimes confused with the redwow 
Sequoia sempervirens, the-smaller species of sequi 
found only in the Coast Range of California. Whé 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base dias 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. 
wood is similar in color and texture, but t 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Trée 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead off 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristi 
that the Big Trees are reproduced only from ti 
seed, while the redwood when cut down spro 
from the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees 
Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and large 
living things. Here also is the famous Wawow 
tree through which automobiles may drive. ~ 

The largest tree is ‘‘General Sherman” in & 
quoia National Park. The Mariposa grove of 
trees is the largest of the Giant Sequoias 0 
side the Sequoia National Park. : 

Yosemite National Park is one of the gfe 
scenic wonders of the world. Its total area . 
1,176 square miles—about the size of Rhode Islan 

Yosemite Valley is approximately seven m 
long and averages one and a half miles in wid] 
The walls of the valley rise about 3,500 feet abo 
the valley floor. Following is a list, showing heig 
of the principal cliffs and waterfalls. - | 

El Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 f} 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040 f 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.; Yosemite Fall 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.; Vel 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. yj 


Colorado | 


Capital, Denver—Centennial State—State Flower, 


Columbine—Motto: Nil Sine Numine (Noth 


Without God)—Area 104,247 sq. mi.; rank, 7th—Population, 1,123,296; rank, 33rd. a | 


Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the United 
States, on the western rim of the Mississippi 
River basin and in the east central part of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by Kansas 
and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
@ small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 
on the west by Utah. Colorado is almost a per- 
fect rectangle in form, having the most regular 
boundary lines of any State in the Union. 

That part of the State lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains was included in the territory acquired 
by the purchase from France (1803) usually. re- 
ferred to as the Louisiama Purchase. All the 
southeastern portion of the State, lying south 
of the Arkansas river, and a narrow strip ex- 
tending north. through the mountain district 
into Wyoming, was claimed by the State of 
Texas and became a part of the United States 
when Texas was annexed (1845). This included 
a considerable tract belonging to the Louisiana 
Purchase but the controversy regarding the 
northern boundary of Texas was settled long be- 
fore Colorado became a State. The western part 
of what is now the State of Colorado and an 
additional strip lying west and south of the Rio 
Grande del Norte was ceded to the United States 
by Mexico (1848) following the war between the 
two countries. The actual settlement of Colo- 
tado began with the discovery of gold (1858) at 
which time most of the eastern half of the State 
was included in Kansas Territory under the name 
of Arapahoe County. ‘The Territory of Colo- 
rado was organized (Feb. 1861) about a month 
after statehood had been conferred upon the 
Territory of Kansas, 

The topography is extremely varied, with a 
difference of more than 11,000 feet between the 


‘ 


lowest and highest points, the eastern half consis 
ing mostly of low rolling plains, rising gradually 
elevation as they approach the western he 
which is mountainous, with numerous peas 
rising to an altitude of more than 14,000 fee 
Because of its high mountains and heavy snow 
fall in the winter the State holds a unique | 
sition in relation to the rivers and water sup 
ply of more than two-thirds of the United Stati 
and a part of Mexico. The Continental Divi: 
through the State separates the waterheads | 
the Pacific on the west from those of the Mil 
ee River on the east. The largest stret 
is the Colorado River. With its tributaries: || 
forms the principal drainage for western Colt 
rado. Rising in Grand County and fio 
southwesterly to about the center of the weste 
boundary, where it enters Utah, the Coloraw 
portion ‘of the river formerly was known as th 
Grand, but its mame was changed (isa) a] 
the Sou 
4 


he 
1 


the General Assembly. Others are 
Platte, upper forks of the Kansas, Arkansa 
Rio Grande, White, Green and Gunnison. Mi 
of these rivers travel in deep narrow. canyoml 
notably the Arkansas, which makes its Wi! 
through the ‘‘Royal Gorge’’, or Canyon of 4i 
Arkansas at a depth of 2,600-3,000 feet. hi 
famous gorges are the Grand River Canyd 
and the Toitec Gorge in the ‘south. eal 
There are fourteen national forests wholbl 
within the State and one lying partially with| 
its boundaries. They comprise 20°per cent of th 
State’s area, embracing 13,500,000 acres. he 


are two national parks and six national month 


ments; also one national monument on @# 
boundary between Colorado and Utah. | 
Big game still is abundant in Colorado, ii 


“a 


cluding deer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain 
gray walf and coyote. There is also muc 


+ Nari as sage hen, grouse, pheasant, dove, 
oils. vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ve. Irrigation is extensive, and has iitted 
iculture to first place in the State, ahead of 
ng and livestock, which come next. 
he chief industries are agriculture, stock- 
jing in its various branches, dairying, bee- 
ping, manufacturing, mining, quarrying, 
bbering, oil and gas production and commerce. 
he principal crop is sugar beets; others are 
ups, whest, corn, barley, alfalfa, oats, 


chief minerals produced are gold, co’ r 
ir, coal, lead, zinc, molybdenum. Petaclenn is 
ided- There are extensive oil shale lands. 
Hium and tungsten are found. The annual pro- 
ion of gold and silver runs into millions. 
a Colorado are found large quantities of helium, 
Bre; inert and non-combustible gaseous element 
ch is used in inflating dirigibles and blimps 
which has valuable therapeutic qualities. 
he State is well known for its salubrious cli- 
te; its health-giving and enjoyable qualities. 
@ general summary of climatic conditions 
Wailing is of comparatively little value be- 
se of the great differences in altitude and: the 
: se diversity that occurs at points not 
rt. 
er education is given by the State Uni- 
sity in Boulder, University of Denver, Colo- 
lo College in Colorado Springs, State College 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in Fort Col- 
s, State College of Education in Greeley, West- 
State College in Gunnison, and the Colo- 
| School of Mines in Golden.’ 
esa Verde national park, situated in south- 


Hig 


Hartford—Nutmeg State, 


Ponnecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States 
he Union, is situated in New England; bounded 
the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
lode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
the west by New York. It was settled early in 
‘seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
rk, then known as New Amsterdam, and by 

Massachusetts in Hartford (1635). 


} 


Tepl 
the Ini 


was incorporated (1784). 
r Oak Place in Hartford marks the site 
sre the Connecticut charter was said to have 
m concealed (1687) when Gov. Edmund An- 
9S, Whose jurisdiction included Connecticut, de- 
nded its surrender to the Assembly. 
necticut’s surface is broken, there being ridge 
Yidge, with verdant valleys between. Toward 
» shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, 
E it rises to about 2,000 feet of altitude in the 
rthwestern part, where the Berkshire Hills be- 
1 and extend northward into Massachusetts 
4 Vermont. Originally, the entire State was 
vily wooded with all trees known to the temper- 
zone, hardwood and coniferous varieties 
nding. Lumbering has reduced the timber 
y materially. The water supply is large for 
al uses. The Connecticut River and the 


sely productive. 
ecticut is a land of many lakes, the largest 
ch is Candlewood, 18 miles long. in the 
hwestern part of the State. Kent Falls in thi 
lis of the Berkshires is one of many scenic 
tions. 
hile the total production of various crops in 
necticut does not compare favorably with other 
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Connecticut 
a also Constitution State—State Flower, 
tto: Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He Who Transplanted Still Sustains)—Area, 5,009 sq. mi.; rank, 
Population, 1,709,242; rank, 31st. 


usatonic are the principal streams, their valleys | 
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western Colorado in Montezuma County, em- 
braces 80.2 square miles, or 51,334 acres. 


It is especially noted for the ruins of homes and 
villages of the ancient cliff dwellers, supposed to 
have been the earliest inhabitants of this. part of 
the country. The ruins are found in canyons that 
intersect a high plateau that once is supposed to 
have supported a population of 70,000 persons. The 
numerous ruins are connected by excellent high- 
WOhd be fae te ‘the J t k 
i ‘alace is the largest known cliff dwell 

in the world, numbering 200 rooms. ms 

Rocky Mountain National Park is in the heart 
of the Rockies and includes some of the most 
Picturesque portions of the range. Its highest 
point is Longs peak, 14,255 feet above sea level 
and there are 13 other peaks with altitudes o 
more than 13,000 feet. The park is situated in 
the north middle part of the state, in Larimer, 
Boulder and Grand counties, and covers an area 
of 405.33 square miles, or 259,413 acres. The 
parks are visited annually by more than 600,000 
persons. 

An annual ski tournament is held July 4 in 
Rocky Mountain National Park. In the same park 
there is angling above the clouds and some of the 
best fish are caught at 12,000 feet elevations. 

The highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
the canyon of the Arkansas river, known as the 
Royal Gorge. The floor of the bridge is 1,053 feet 
above the bed of the river; the main span is 880 
feet long’and the total length, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, is 1.260 feet. 

The highest automobile road in the United 
States is the Mount Evans highway in Clear 
Creek County, which rises to an altitude, of 
14,260. feet. 


Mountain Laurel— 
46th— 


states, because of its smallness in area, its pro- 
portionate share is important. Connecticut tobacco 
is noted for its high quality, the leaf being used 
extensively in the manufacture of cigar wrappers 
and binders. Corn, oats, potatoes, apples, grapes 
are among agricultural products grown com- 
pete ger ao Chief minerals are stone, clay products 
and lime. 


The state is intensely industrial and is noted ; 


for the manufacture of machinery and hard- 
ware, textiles, fur-felt hats, corsets, typewriters, 
clocks, needles and pins and hooks and _ eyes. 
Hartford broadcloth, Bristol clocks, Manchester 
silk, Berlin tinware and New Britain implements 
were the earliest in the country. : 

There are numerous lock factories in the State, 
notably in New Britain, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Stamford. There are three large arms plants, 
the Colt revolver works in Hartford, the Win- 
chester rifle works in New Haven, and the Rem- 
ington rifle works in Bridgeport. 

Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing in- 
dustry, Connecticut has in Hartford an important 
insurance center of the United States. 

In early days shipping was important, but is 
today relatively negligible, excepting for coastwise 
water-borne traffic. The prevalence of good roads 
has enabled the development of many motor truck 
lines, while the same good roads have multiplied 
automobile tourist travel. 

Yale University, in New Haven (founded in 1707). 
has grown to a world-famed institution. 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, Trinity Col- 


lege in Hartford, the University of Connecticut 


(formerly Connecticut State College) in Storrs, 
and Connecticut College for Women in New Lon- 
don, are also important. 

Ocean Beach Park, a _ $3,000,000 recreational 
development at New London, was opened to the 
public (June 30, 1940). The 50-acre ract along a 
half mile crescent of beach replaces the resort 
razed by the hurricane of 1938. 4 


Delaware ‘ 


i 
pital, Dover—Diamond State—State Flower, 


lawate, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
to Rhode Island the smallest lies in the 
Atlantic group, bounded on the north by 
ylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
and, and on the west “py ‘ Maryland and 
nia. The land is low lying, one-twentieth 


Peach . Blossom—Motto: Liberty and Independence 
—Area, 2,057 sq. mi.; rank, 47th—Population, 266,505; rank, 47th. 


lakes are noted for large-mouth bass. Along the 
Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets follow 
the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 
rock and. sturgeon are taken. 
yields oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters. Of late 
years fruit raising, notably peaches, with straw- 
berries and most of the smaller fruits, has been the 
leading industry. Fruit-evaporating and canning 


‘industries, with large plants in Dover, Milford, 
+'Middletown and Smyrna, are carried on. Once 


celebrated for the excellence of its wheat, large 


Delaware Bay . 
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crops of that-grain and other cereals, especially 
corn, are grown. 

Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manufac- 
turing center of the State. The products are 
varied and include, among others, leather goods, 
ships, machinery and hardware. With the paper- 
making plants in the valley of the Brandywine 
sas thousands of workers are employed. 

Wilmington is the headquarters of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of diversified chemical 
products. 

Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
ment for criminals. The law was enacted in 1771. 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 
it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The 200-year-old Delaware Sunday blue laws 
were repealed (1941). The new law prohibits Sun- 
day horse racing, public auctions, public dances, 
public theatrical performances and movies outside 
01 the cities and towns. Incorporated cities are 
permitted to prohibit or regulate ‘‘worldly activi- 
ties’’ on Sunday. : 

Delaware, though small in area, has the dis- 
tinction of having-*had the flags of four nations 
floating over its soil at different times, namely, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States of America. The periods of - the 
several sovereignties are as follows: 

1. The Dutch settlement at Zwaanendael, 1631; 
2. the Swedish period (1638-1655); 3. the second 
Dutch period (1655-1664); 4. the British period 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 to the 
present time.) 


District of 


<-> 


The Dutch interest in the Deleware River r2my 


began with the discovery of Delaware Bas 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in commaz) 
the “Half Moon,’”’ a ship belonging to the [i 
East India Compatriy. =| 
With so many Dutch, Swedish, and Ena 
persons closely identified with the explore 
settlement, trade, and government of colonial] 
ware, it seems rather strange, says a State 
mental guide, that the name of the Bay, i 
and State should be that of an Englishf 
Thomas West, who, after he was ennobled b: 
Crown, bore the title Lord De la Warr, bua 
never set foot on Delaware soil. The Governe 
Virginia, he may have viewed the land fromm 
bay while on board a ship on its way to or 
Jamestown (1611). ? 
The only Revolutionary engagement tou 
Delaware soil was the so-called Battle of : 
Bridge (near the village of Newark), where 
Americans were strongly posted. Although the 
ter were dislodged and driven toward the y 
of Christiana, the British Army, 18,000 st 
under Cornwallis, remained encamped bet 
Glasgow and Iron Hill for five days, awaiting 
onslaught of Washington’s main army which i 
bered about 12,000 men. When Washington s 
bornly refused to move out of his entrenchn 
behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army file 
toward the left, through Newark (Sept. 8, li 
and three days later joined in battle witha 
American army on the battlefield of the Bra: 


wine, just over the Delaware boundary lingg= 


Pennsylvania. 
The University of Delaware is in Newark, | 
a State College for Colored Students is in Deo 
The duPont Boulevard, built and donate 
public use by the late T. Coleman duPont, ex 
through the State from Wilmington to Lewe 
Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of 
nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. fe | 
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City of Washington is co-extensive with District of Columbia—Official Flower, American, Beauty 1 
—Motto: Justitia Omnibus (Justice to All)—Area, 69 sq. mi.; rank, 49th—Population, 663,091; rank, @ 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. Its area 


was originally 100°square miles taken from the / 


sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
ginia. The District is co-terminus with the City of 


Washington. 


Almost the entire activity is governmental. In- 
dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 
cal consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that war or commercial 
craft may pass. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress in 
(1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
“ a Ue pl Sag in ane es, The laws 
° e various es per em to 
oh etoadlie such States. saiiihes 

Cnarged by Congress with planning a capit 
city, President Washington entrusted the Seen 
to the French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 
ings and embellishments, but also with provision 
for parks and monuments and other adornments 
which would come as the power and wealth of the 
nation increased—all reminiscent of the century- 


- old plans of Versailles, the capital of Louis XIV. 


L’Enfant’s plan, although made too small by th 
spreading of the city throughout the District ‘and 
although seriously mutilated, nevertheless per- 
sisted and was made the basis of the comprehen- 
sive plan (1901), prepared by the Senate Park 
Commission (Messrs, Burnham, McKim, Saint 
Gaudens and Olmsted) at the instance of Senator 


James McMillan, by whose name it is n fic: 
=e as = poet Plan. rs & 
e central composition extends from the © 
tol through the green stretches of the cnt 4 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, | 
thence over the Reflecting Basin to the Lir 
Memorial—thus placing the Founder and the 
ior of the nation on the axis of the Capitol. | 
cross-axis is formed by the White House, the W 
ington Monument and the memorial to Tha 
Jefferson provided for by Congress (1938). | 
From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal 
extends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing 
entire District, and also the Arlington Meme 
Bridge, which connects with the Mount Vex 
hway to the home of Washington, ancy 
well forms the entrance to the Arlington Natill 
Cemetery. All these elements combine to mi 
eae logical, orderly, beautiful nati 
The Lincoln Memorial, designed 7 
incloses a colossal statue of ‘oan Heney. nied 


bert, architect, with a dignit fl 
the three coordinate branches of vee rene am 

On initiative of President Coolidge, Cong 
provided for a group of departmental building: 
from the Treasury to the y 
direction of Secretary of the Peseta et 


consul 
Arthuy 


ington and Jefferson for the national copied } 


the south they face Constitution Avenue, a 


a, National Academy of Sciences and Ameri- 
harmaceutical - Association. The Interior 
ment occupies three squares between C and 

8th and 19th, Streets. Framing the White 

(South of the White House) are the Cor- 
mh Gallery of Art, the Red Cross group, the 
ghters of the American Revolution Continental 
norial Hall and Auditorium, and the Pan- 
rican. These activities, belonging to the 

side of Washington life, are supplemented 
the Freer Gallery of Far Eastern Art and the 
e ere ees Library, each supreme in its 

; te Phillips Gallery (still in embryo). Lead- 

nip, of course, belongs to the Library of Con- 
embracing the Coolidge Concerts and the 

Bll collection of etchings) and to the Smith- 
mh and the Carnegie Institutions. The Na- 
al Gallery of Art, under the shadow of the 
tol dome, represents the thought and generos- 
of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the building 

r than the Capitol itself) but also a collec- 

of pictures and sculpture ranking with the 

i’s best, and an endowment for increase. The 

ery was ie bag by the late John Russell Pope. 

ongress created (1910) the National Commis- 
of Fine Arts (composed of seven members 

Ointed by the President) to advise the Presi- 

it, executive officers and committees of Congress 

natters pertaining to the fine arts. Under the 
manship of D. H. Burnham, Daniel Chester 
h and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, such 
has guided the development of the McMillan 

. Congress also has provided for future plan- 

¢ and park purchases by the National Capital 

i and Planning Commission, and has placed 
ninistration of capital parks with the Na- 

al Park Service. 

cross the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 

Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 
ngton National Cemetery. 
hington streets are exceptionally well shaded. 
bk Creek Park is noted for its natural beauties. 
b Zoological Garden is being developed and a 


pital, Tallahassee—Everglade State, 


lorida, a South Atlantic State, discovered (Eas- 
Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniard, 
fe de Leon, in his search for the ‘‘fountain of 
petual youth,” is the southeasternmost point of 
United States, bounded on the north by Georgia 
Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
the south by the Straits of Florida, and on the 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. 
rida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
verglades, which are being drained and pro- 
lea with roads to make available large potential 
f ural wealth. The drainage district em- 
4,927,759 acres, of which one-quarter is 
by the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 
State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
“forests and large forests of second growth 
From them comes about one-fourth of the 
mal supply of naval stores. 
twise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 
terior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
citrus fruits have been developed... The 
te leads in the production of grapefruit. 
eco, rice, maize, oats and peas are grown. 
| present and future source of great wealth are 
jatural deposits of phosphate rock, of which 
e-war times more than 1,000,000 tons were 
rted for foreign use as land fertilizer. Fullers 
stone, lime, kaolin are other minerals of 
tance. aising of graded cattle is a 


The rai 
ng industry on the West Coast.’ 
gress authorized ay 14, 1934) the estab- 
mt of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 
upon donation to the Federal Government 
e necessary lands. ‘The park borders the 
of Mexico from the Tamiami Trail on the 
which is 350 miles further 
t, and covers 2,500 square 
ize of Rhode Island. 
he Seminole nation, have 
Ever- 


their homes in North 
r. Refusing 


‘ender, the 


Idiers coul 


vernment and contin 
Their diet 
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National Arboretum comprising fully 4 

been eee p g ly 400 acres has 
ucationally, the District of Columbia has an 

excellent school system. The higher institutions 

include George Washington University, George- 

town University, Catholic University of America, 

Trinity College (for women); American University 


(Methodist), Howard University (Negro), Gallau- * 


det College (deaf and dumb), besides junior col- 
leges for young women and many technical schools. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth (April 14, 1865) 
is as immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln memoriabilia purchased 
by the Government (1926). 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Vernon Estate. 

Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
ing vistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the 
highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washington and Alexandria. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital, now va- 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Eniant 
and still an active military reservation. 


Florida 


d of Flowers—State Flower, 
Motto: In God We Trust—Area, 58,560 sq. mi.; rank, 2ist—Population, 1,897,414; rank, 27th. 


Orange Blossom— 


changed hands 13 times and has floated the 
Spanish, French, British, Confederate and Ameri- 
can flags. 

Among the higher institutions of learning are the 
University of Florida, Gainesville; State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; the University of Miami, Mi- 
ami, and the University of Tampa, Tampa. 

Palm Beach, 300 miles south of Jacksonville, has 
long been a famous resort .for American and 
foreign wealth and fashion. Miami is built on the 
site of old Fort Dallas (established 1836). Begin- 
ning from almost nothing (1896) Miami has risen 
to a position of leadership in resort life and as the 
commercial center of southeastern Florida. _ 

Marine Studios, at Marineland presents a display 
of marine life in the only oceanarium in the world. 
Through more than 200 portholes life in the under- 
sea world is viewed. Action is continuous with 
feeding time every morning and afternoon when 
the porpoises and fish are fed by hand. The ocean- 
arium is open daily from 8:30 A. M, until sunset. 
Marineland, occupying a mile on the Atlantic 
oceanfront, was constructed at a cost of $1,000,000, 
and is 18 miles south of St. Augustine and 35 miles 
north of Daytona Beach on Ocean Shore Boulevard, 
Florida Route No. 140. 

The two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion 
(Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 
Matanzas River in Florida, were’ declared national 
monuments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
1924). Built Ry. the Spanish, they are impressive 
memorials of the momentous epoch when European 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the 
New World. Thése forts, constructed of coquina, a 
native material of sea shells which Nature has 
cemented together, havé withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and, weather. 

Fort Marion—This fort, the oldest defensive work 
still standing in the United States, was begun by 
the Spanish (1672) as a protection to the town of 
Contaimiat four bastions, it is a 

ure of the type perfected 
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spicuous in the tragic history of his people, once 
was imprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open on 
the court, which is about 100 feet square. 

Fort Matanzas—Situated about 16 miles south of 
Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas. guarded the South 
Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, 
about 40 feet square, situated on Rattlesnake 
Island. Having no moat, it could be entered only 
by the use of a ladder. The word Matanazas means 
bloody. The fort takes its name from a gruesome 
event which occurred in the vicinity (1565) when 
the Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. Fort 
Matanzas can be reached by boat from Fort Marion 
or by the Ocean Shore Boulevard to Matanzas Inlet 
and thence by ferry. 

Fort Jefferson—This fort is a hexagonal struc- 
ture, fully bastioned, with walls 425 feet long, 
rising 60 feet from a surrounding moat, It is situ- 
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ated about 70 miles due west of Key West, FF , 
Garden Key of the Dry Tortugas Islands ange 
be reached by boat or plane. Fort Jeffersou@: 
declared (Jan. 4, 1935) a national monume 
Presidential proclamation. 4 
The Tortugas were discovered by Juan Pon 
Leon on his Florida voyage (1513) and We 
named because of the many turtles in that viv 
In colonial days these islands were the lair ome 
caneers and pirates. In later years the stray 
location of t Tortugas group became appy 
and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to- 
ican defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work a 
fort started (1846) but progressed so slowly 
at. the outbreak of the Civil War it was scx 
defensible. It was garrisoned for the first a’ 
(Jan. 1861) with a force of 66 Federal tig 
Union forces continued to hold it during thay 


Capital, Atl —Cracker State—State Flower, Cherokee Rose—Motto: Wisdom, Justice, Modera 
al A sig 38,876 sq. mi.; rank, 20th—Population, 3,123,723; rank, 14th. . .- 


Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River and contains the largest area of 
woodland—23,800,000 acres. 

The topography of Georgia is varied with a 
mountainous region in the north and northwest 
which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 
Some of the Blue Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 
feet. The most important river is the Savannah, 
put there are several lesser streams suited to 


navigation. _ 
Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, corn, peaches, rice, 


sweet potatoes, sugar cane syrup. Georgia is the 
largest producer of sea-island cotton, and is 
rapidly approaching Louisiana as chief preducer of 
sugar cane syrup. 

The State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 
many swine. 

The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
resin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
one half of the United States production of naval 
stores and Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. is 3 

The minerals produced in Georgia in order of 
value are as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, 
marble, Portland cement, Fullers earth, lime- 
stone, barites, sand and gravel, manganese, coal, 
talc, bauxite, gold and silver and mica. 

Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for use 
as a paper and china clay in the United States. In 
addition, Georgia ranks first among the States in 
the production of Fullers earth, second in the pro- 
duction of barite and manganese and manganifer- 
ous iron ore, and third in the production of bauxite 
and micaceous minerals. 

SP ie fahabe is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. 

The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, the 
University of Georgia (founded in 1785) in Athens, 
Emory University, Atlanta, and Atlanta University 
(for Desroes) in Atlanta, are institutions for higher 
education, 


Idaho ¥ 


At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for thé 
ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. I 
here that Franklin D. Roosevelt was resto 
health following his attack oi poliomyelitis. - 

Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the n 
of the Savannah River, is a national monug 
It was constructed for coast defense by the Uj 
States in the first half of the nineteenth cer 
Near the fort is a wooded park in which are | 
varieties of birds and subtropical plants, Il 
past 200 years three forts have been built Om 
Island. Fort George, a small block structure 
erected (1761) by the Colonial Government} 
was partially destroyed by storms, and comp@ 
dismantled (1776) by American patriots whe# 
British fleet approached. New defenses were ng 
and the United States (1794) erected Fort GJ 
The life of this fort was short, for the great 
cane (1804) swept away its batteries and bart 
The present structure (begun in 1829) was nit 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish hero, d 
Casimir Pulaski, who fought in the me: 
Revolution and was mortally wounded at the H 
of Savannah (1779). 7 

Gen. Simon Bernard, who at one time had 
Napoleon’s chief engineer, made a preliminary 


; 
f 


_vey of the island (1827) and work was be 


Fort Pulaski two years later. Robert E. Lee’sis 
appointment after his graduation from West | 
was to this post. Approximately one million dail 
was spent on the construction of the fort, || 
completed fort is a five-sided brick work, 1,580 
in circumference, enclosing a parade ground 
acres in extent, and designed to mount 140 gull 
two tiers, one in the casemates or bomb ~ 
chambers, the other on the open platform on 
of the fort. Its solid brick walls, from 7 to 1 
thick and 32 feet high, are surrounded by 
moat crossed by drawbridges. x 
Georgia was visited by De Soto (1540). It 
part of the tract of land granted to the | 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); re 
@ provincial charter (1719), and became ary 
dependent colony (1732) under James Ogletha 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors 
England. Georgia ratified the Confederate | 
stitution (March, 1861), and was the scer 
much bloodshed during the Civil War. It we 
Tnwinyine that Jefferson Davis was captured, | 
. : e State was readmitted Ou 
(July, 1870). ibe | 
a 
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(May It Last)—Area, 83,557 sq. mi.; 


Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 
panne. Altitudes ee from 700 feet to Mount 

orah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 
peak in the State. More like the Sahara Desert 
than Idaho is an area of sand dunes west of St. 
fecgego These -dunes, of pure white sand, range 
in height from 10 to 100 feet, The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
northward through Hells Canyon which averages 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one point the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
rim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
mum depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 


rank, 12th—Population, 524,873; 


rank, 48rd. 


oe, in the area of the lam 
stand of white pine in the United States, is 


The ‘cli 
vi 


There are a number of mountain ranges—¢ 
net,. Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter | 


State, and the 


< 


is? 


ene 

Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pend 
lle is one of the largest freshwater lakes 
y within the boundaries of the United States. 
s a shore line of more than 500 miles and in 
is 1,100 feet deep. - 
io is undeveloped, Fee hee ge mineral re- 
, and much land yet be covered with 
tion waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
built several important irrigation projects, 
ph are in addition to many private projects. 
oe Feta Indians reside on the reservations 
@ State—in Coeur d’Alene, Bannock on Fort 
and Duck Valley, and Nez Perces. 

culture is important, the farmers market- 
wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
© beets, apples and prunes, named in the or- 
of importance. High-grade field and garden 
are raised and sold throughout the United 
es. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an im- 
ant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near Mesa 
he largest individually-owned orchards in the 
+ ‘Lumber, beet sugar, dairy products and 
are the chief manufactures. 

hh metal is mined. The State ranks first 
ead production and a close second in silver. 
H mining is rapidly gaining in importance. 
io Territory was organized (March 3, 1863) 


nois lies in the East North Central group, its 
eastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
issippi River flowing along its western bound- 
line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
‘pounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the 
by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and 
kouri and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
intensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
foremost in water and rail transportation. 
Hinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 
h @ climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
dle Wests It is so level that a railway possesses 
precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
ely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
argely wooded, now with only 10 per cent of 
cover. Corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye 
srown in large quantities. Other agricultural 
ucts are potatoes, hay, soy beans and wool. 
is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
S The Mississippi in the west, and the Ohio 
“the Wabash in the southwest, provide a 
hral boundary for much of Illinois. The 
ois River is the principal intrastate river. An 
al waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
les from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
e Illinois River, an engineering device which 
s drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
‘around the city and the Chicago River, and 
s the natural tendency to drain into Lake 
‘an. The canal has been extended from 
nort to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, 
9-foot channel dredged in the river to the 
sippi. The waterway was built at a cost of 


0,000. ‘ 
AZO ie one of the greatest railway centers 
e world. 
aoe on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
‘Yeached huge proportions. The bulk of the 
ts are iron ore brought from the Minnesota, 
in and Michigan mines to the great works 
ne United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
, a part of the Chicago Industrial Area. | 
ding industries are wholesale meat packing 
mills and. blast furnaces, foundries and 
e shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
ction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
¢ factories. The printing and publishing 
are very important; also the clothing houses. 
uminous coal underlies more than half the 
‘ Tllinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 
Other minerals include petroleum, fluorspar, 
on, primary zinc! The petroleum industry is 


y expanding in the State. 


0; A 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; Knox Co. 
5 


s fin Ps wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
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son by her first marriage, 
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out of parts of Washington, Nebraska and Nor 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It Clsatiedl 
a, ow mining towns and 20,000 in- 
ants. e territorial capital” 
Boise (ay, 1SB5y D was moved to 
wis and Clark led the parade of pioneers into 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few déattered mission- 
aries constituted the sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring-rush 
days. followed, equalled only when a burro acci- 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strike in 
the Coeur d'Alenes (1884). Towns sprang up 
overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, farmers 
swept over untouched forests. Silver was dis- 
covered in the Coeur d’Alene country (1884). 
The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous route 
of pioneer migration, enters Idaho from Wyoming 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weiser 
on the west. Motorists today follow in general 
the same trail when they travel over U. S, Route 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts where 
pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes. 
The University of Idaho is in Moscow, with a 
southern branch (junior college) in Pocatello, the 
College of Idaho is in Caldwell, Northwest Naza- 
rene College in Nampa, and normal schools in 
Lewiston and Albion. 


: Illinois 
al, Springfield—Sucker State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: State Sovereignty—National Union— 
Area, 56,400 sq. mi.; rank, 23rd—Population, 7,897,241; rank, 3rd. 


including the Field Museum and the Chicago Muse- 
um of Art, with many art schools. 

There are numerous picturesque and historical 
sites in Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 feet deep 
and 160 feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 
of Illinois’ most beautiful state park preserves. 
From the river bed rise rock walls richly colored 
with mineral deposits and dotted at intervals with 
the hazy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
Ohio river between Shawneetown and Golconda, 
annually attracts thousands of tourists. It has the 
appearance of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock. 
The mouth is an arched opening about 55 feet wide 
at the base and the body of the cave extends 160 
feet into the rock, having an average width of 
40 feet. The date of the discovery of the cavern 
by white men is unknown. The first mention of 
it may be found in the “‘History of New France’’ 
by Charlevoix (published 1744). 

Springfield, aside from the fact that it is the 
capital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To this city he went as a young man. 
His farewell address was delivered from the plat- 
form of a train at Springfield (1861). In _ the 
legislative session (1837), held in Vandalia, then 
the capital of Illinois, it was Abraham Lincoln, a 
rising young lawyer, who Jed the fight to move the 
capital to Springfield. The bill proposing the move 
was passed (July 4, 1837) and the cornerstone of 
a new State Capitol was laid. 

The building still stands on the square, but is 
used now as the Sangamon County Court House 
because 27 years after its erection it was found 
inadequate and the present Capitol was built. 
The old court house, now dwarfed by its modern 
neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In addi- 
tion to serving in the legislature Lincoln argued 
cases before the Supreme Court, then in the same 
building, and made frequent use of the State and 
Supreme Court libraries. In this building he first 
took issue with Stephen A. Douglas and here he 
made his famous ‘‘House divided against itself’’ 
speech, Here were his headquarters during the 
1860 campaign for the Presidency, and here his 
body lay in state (May 4, 1865) before burial 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. é 

The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery are about two miles due north of the 
Capitol. The Lincoln log cabin in Coles County, 
about a mile southeast of Farmington, is not to be 
confused with relics directly associated with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The cabin, which is a reconstruction 
undertaken by the State, is the last home of 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, and his step- 
mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln. The ori inal cabin 
became the home of the elder Lincolns (about 
1837). Prior to that time they had lived in at least 
two places in Coles County, first at a place known 
as Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pres~ 
ent city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a 
half mile south of Lerna. The total tract as finally 
deeded to Thomas Lincoln (1840) consisted of 120 
acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
n John D. Johnston, and 
was purchased from him by Thomas Lincoln. 
Evidently the only building on these farm lands 
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when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 
small log cabin which they subsequently moved 
and enlarged. 

~ It is doubtfyl that Lincoln ever lived with_his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles 
County homes. When they took up residence 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to help 
in keeping the farm from sale. 

New Salem has been restored in New Salem State 
Park, a tract of 200 acres, situated two miles south 
of Petersburg on State Highway 123. It was here 
that Lincoln began his public career as postmaster 
(1833-1836) at a salary of about $25 a year. The 
postoffice, a cubicle in the Hill-McNamara general 
store, was restored (Feb. 12, 1940) by the Federal 
Government. Lincoln clerked in the store. 

Thomas Lincoln died in this cabin (1851) and, 
shortly after, Abraham conveyed the west 80 acres 
of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-mother’s 
dower right and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he 

-never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the 
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west 80 acres from Johnston and also ¢l 
the 40 acres as part of his farm, and (Ni 
1888) acquired legal title to this section by © 
of undisputed possession for more th B 
years. he cabin, after being shown = 
Columbian Exposition (World's Fair) in 
ee oi was dismantled and while plans f 
uture disposition were being considered _ifi 
eaniet disappeared. No trace of it ever he 
‘ound. j 
The restoration of the thriving grist mill 
of New Salem of 1830 has been made log i 
rude door for rude door, tiny window fo 
window, cabins, stores, cooper shop, carding 
tannery and other buildings as the 00G 
inally, flanking a half mile length of grassy 
The town comprises a scant dozen buildings 
restoration has m done by CCC boys.. 
grass cut from the ground after 75 years ré 
remnants of old foundations and even chi 
were found. A copy of the original plat ; 
surveyor and land title records, placed tage 
with the knowledge of persons still living wit 
been children in New Salem, produced the sa 
by which the village was laid out for the : & 
time and reconstructed. ; 
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Capital, Indi olis—Hoosier State—State Flower, Zinnia—Motto: The Crossroads of Ameri 
oe rage a 36,291 1m jan Sue 37th—Population, 3,427,796; rank, 12th. 


Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan and 
Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio, on the south 
by Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The 
Ohio River is the boundary line to the south, and 
the Wabash forms almost half the western bound- 
ary. ‘These rivers, and the White and Whitewater 
Rivers, were important in the early settlement of 
the State. » 

The surface of the State is comparatively level, 
especially in the northern and central portions; 
the southern part is hilly. There are hundreds of 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
soil varies in character, but for the most part is 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
West, warm in summer and cold in winter. 

Indiana is predominantly a manufacturing 
State, with diversified industries and both large 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, re- 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and whiting, with its steel mills and re- 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world, Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
are Lake Michigan ports for freighters carrying 
ore for the Calumet region. 

Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
in the southwestern part of the State, oolitic lime- 
stone, for building purposes; mineral wool and 
Portland Cement are important mineral products. 
Coke, petroleum, natural gas, gypsum and pig 
iron are also produced in quantities. 

Agriculture is important. Corn is the big crop, 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans and 
tobacco following, The predominant type of diver- 
sified farming is a combination of stock raising 
and grain farming. The State is known for its 
canned vegetable products, especially tomatoes and 
tomato juice. Two-thirds of all the peppermint 
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Iowa | 
Capital, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—State Flower, Wild Rose—Motto: Our Liberties We P: 


and spearmint oil produced in the United 
come from acres of muck soil in northern In# 

The limestone area of southern Indiana eo 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely knoy 
Wyandotte cave, the second largest cavern = 
United States, and Marengo, in Crawford O00 
Porter’s cave in Owen County, and Donalli 
in_ Lawrence. ‘ 

Maintained. by the State as memorials 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a 2] 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene 0 
liam Henry Harrison’s defeat of the Ind 
cited to uprising by Tecumseh and his brothe 
Prophet; and the grave of Nancy Hanks Li 
and the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood I 
home in Spencer County.. | 

State-supported institutions of higher edu 
are Indiana University, Bloomington; Purdue 
versity, Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers’ Cai 
Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers’ College, M 
Other schools are: Depauw University, Greency 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend; W 
College, Crawfordsyille; Earlham College, and 
ler University, Indianapolis, 

French traders reached Indiana in t 
18th century; at their post, Vincennes, estabo 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent g 
ment in the State. . Following the Revolut 
the subjugation of the Indians, settlers cama 
the State from the south and east. Bt 

Indiana became a State (1816). The se 
eens during the ‘Territorial perioc: 

incennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-+ 
Corydon continued as capital of the new 
until 1825, when the government was mo v) 
a site selected in the center of the State, In 


apolis. 

Indianapolis is the largest city in the Sta 
is an industrial, commercial, educational ana 
tural as well as geographical and governm 
center for the State. 
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Area, 56,280 sq. mi.; rank, 24th—Population, 2,538,268; rank, 20th. + 


Iowa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 

The surface is sets, prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 
in the world of equal size has such consistently 
fertile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 
sea level to 1,670 feet, the Neg S 

The proportion of area actually under cultivation 
is larger than in any other State. The diversity 
of crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world, 

Towa ra: high in the production of corn, oats, 
butter, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is the world center 
for popcorn and timothy seed. 

The Iowa Farm Census showed that there were 
(Jan. 1, 1940) on Iowa farms 117,833 tractors, an 
average of one tractor for each farm and a half, 


Four millon tons of coal are mined ann 
Much gypsum plaster, building stone, clay 
ucts, cement sand and gravel are produced 

Important industries are the processing of [| 
cultural products and the handling of grair 
live stock. Farm es tyes Washing ma 
fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad 
ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, ] 
vending machines, auto accessories an 
equipment are among the manufactures. j 

There are 25 institutions for higher wa 


an 


including the University of I 
and the State College of perth ia in d 
addition there is a teachers’ college, four 
fessional and technological schools and 37 if: 
Marquette and Joli 
to visit the land Cen) 
alte of the: ott eae a 
e city named after him. Towa W 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), Wis 


ee {| 
were the first exph 
th ‘st e@) : a} 
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; the capital of Wisconsin (1 
region was successively | separated and ‘the aia eae a Getcinint 
Missouri (1812), Michi- | was established, later to go to Iowa City and from 
(1836). It became aj} there (1857) to Des Moines. The gold seekers and 
Mormons traveled the stage routes across the 
State and the first railroad came in 1853. 


Kansas 


apital, Topeka—Sunflower State, also Jayhawk State—State Flower, Sunflower—M 
, s ; —Motto: Ad A 
spera (To the Stars Through ere ee fv ge sq. mi.; rank, 13th—Population, 130108: 
Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost | Indian School, Lawrence, is the largest Indian 
he exact geographical center of the United States, | school in the United States. 
bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east Archeologists have found remains of interesting 
Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on Pig sarang ct Ahcaray wt pa tee Fy aes atene 
he west by Colorado. It i ied i y. tore ree Se oC eee 
ee ae pre eees ee aig eRe fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once made 
wed by the Missouri River; within the State Saad oF irhad roouick, po Reve Be eee bie oeele 
; ng-spr 
the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers. Toward | have been found in the chalk "beda-68 Comet 
= west the prairies increase in elevation up to | Kansas. Swimming reptiles 50 feet long cavorted 
000 feet above sea level. Much of the land is | in the seas that once covered the area, which has 
at with some low hills in the western portion. been inundated many times. Ferns 100 feet high 
he climate is variable with rather severe winters | "Sy S'S in Kensas. 
hd hot summers. Included in the Louisiana Pur- | ,;,52¢ State was traversed by many of the great 
Ngae-it was a part of the Territory of Missouri pioneer trails, including the Oregon Trail and 
nd later (1821) | elena exteanon ot Jadian the Santa Fe Trail. Some of the. towns in Kan- 
erritory. Kansas was made a Territory (1854) sas were settled by pioneers who arrived in 
nd a State (1861). ford ieft Gincinnadl (ids4) with. 80 persons and 
3 ¥ incinnati wi persons an 
mepoulture ‘site rat eat Ee le lane ready-cut houses; steamed down the Ohio, up the 
's normally produces one fourth of all the et pre ee ang a Tver ee 
i on and lay on the bar ee 
in the United States and ranks first among | days until rain raised the river. The boat ran 
ashore again just above the mouth of the Blue 
river and those aboard decided to settle there and 
put up their homes. 
a ghee Mace de Gorsneds nny gi S Spanish 
P exploring party that entere: ansas (1541) seekin 
pe, onderiies ene (foe roles Paar kt miles. | gold in the fabled cities of Cibola. When Coronado 
Baer, Other Bees sae oo ang na i hy pro- | returned to Mexico he left behind Father Juan de 
uctic ay ame products are lead, Zinc, | Padilla, who founded a mission among the Indians 
and}, cement. arge quantities of salt are | and became the first Christian martyr to die on 


dultry production are great. 


und. United States soil. The Quiviran’ Indians killed 
State supported are the University of Kansas, | him because he was about to leave them to es- 
wrence; the Kansas State College of Agricul- | tablish another mission among a rival tribe. 

6 and Applied Sciences, Manhattan, and three Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way (1682) 
er schools. There are other large institutions | to the French when LaSalle laid claim to all the 
higher education, including Washburn College, | land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
eka; Wichita Municipal University and South- France ceded the territory to Spain (1763); re- 
estern College, .Winfield. The nation’s largest | gained it (1800); and sold it to the United States 
Walry school is located in Fort Riley. The Haskell (1803). 
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al, Frankfort—Blue Grass State—State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall—Area, 40,395 sq. mi.; rank, 36th—Population, 2,845,267; rank, 16th. 
The region ‘now constituting Kentucky was orig- The principal resources of Kentucky are bitu- 
y a part of Fincastle County, Virginia. The | minous coal, petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar, 
"st white men known to have discovered this ter- natural cement. Bituminous coal is the most im- 
ry were Marquette and Joliet (1673). Daniel portant output, Kentucky ranking high among the 
Sne and his companions (shortly after 1760) eee ee es Bip eny Petroleum and gas rank 
eee he eeion.. The first settlement was at | *°Sfo% than half of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
rrodsburg (1774). Boonesborough was founded | are engaged in agriculture. Corn is the largest 
and most valuable crop with wheat and oats next. 
The wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass region 
and farther west. In the eastern part of the State, 
where crops are generally light, Indian corn, oats, 
and potatoes are the principal products, but tobac- 
co, flax and cotton are also raised. The culttre of 
tobacco, which is the second most valuable crop in 
the State, was begun (about 1780) in the northern 
part, Kentucky is excelled by North Carolina only, 
in this product. The two most important tobacco- 
erowing districts are the Black Patch, in the ex- 
reme southwest corner of the State, where a 
black, heavy leaf is produced and sold largely to 
Central Europe, Spain and Italy; and the Blue 
Grass region, with the hill country south and east, 
where the eee the red and white Burley, is a 
fine-fibered light’ leaf peculiarly absorbent of 
licorice and other adulterants used in the manu- 
facture of chewing tobacco. Kentucky is the 
principal hémp-growing state in the Union. Fruits 
of fine quality are produced. f 
The livestock industry is an_important branch 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 
horses, sheep, cattle, and swine are raised. Ken- 
tucky has long been noted for its fine horses. 
There are extensive forests of oak, maple, ech, 
walnut, ash, pine, and cedar. Osk and yellow 
poplar are the principal hardwoods cut for com- 
mercial purposes, and yellow pine the principal 


eastern part is : 
is a mopntainous region 


‘entucky possesses @ somewhat milder and 
re even temperature than that of the neighbor- 
“States. The mean annual temperature, 
on the mountains in the southeastern 
“and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is 
ut_ 55 degrees for the entire State. softwood. 

“soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- |. ‘The value of the manufactured products of 
The Blue Grass region is composed of} Kentucky has been steadily increasing. Among 

‘oams, clay loams and stony loams, derived | the grea industries are the flour mills and grist- 
e ‘almost pure Silurian limestone. os ‘mills, the tobacco manufactures, and the manu- 
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facture of men’s clothing. The lumber industry 
includes the logging plants, sawmills, and the 
various wood-working establishments, especially 
those came railroad ties, spokes, handles, barrel 
staves, and headings. Cotton goods are also im- 
portant. Kentucky was one of the first states to 
engage in tobacco manufacturing on a _ factory 
basis. The factories are chiefly employed in mak- 
ing chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. Other 
manufactures of importance are foundry and 
machine-shop products, iron and steel, slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing and railway shops, and 
printing and publishing. f A 

Educational institutions include the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; Louisville University, 
Louisville; Berea College, Berea; Centre College, 
Danville; and Transylvania College, Lexington. 

Kentucky contains many natural curiosities of 
unusual interest: Mammoth Cave has been the 
wonder and admiration of those who have tra- 
versed its subterranean passages. In extent and 
beauty it is almost equaled by the Colossal Cave. 
Both are situated in Edmonson County. Natural 
Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two portions 
of a chain of mountains, spanning a chasm 60 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. high. Sinking Creek, in Breckin- 
ridge County, suddenly disappears and traverses 
an underground course for several miles and re- 
sppents as a great spring flowing from under a 
hill. Im Ice Cave, Caldwell County, ice remains 
during the entire year. There are several Indian 
mounds in’ Anderson County. At Covington is 
the smallest church in the world, Monte Casino 

' R. C. Church, with seating accommodations for 
only three worshippers. 

Cumberland Waterfalls, 18: miles southwest of 
Corbin, is famous as the only waterfalls in the 
Western Hemisphere where a moon-bow may he 
seen. The only other place in the world where a 
similar phenomenon may be observed is in South 
Africa. At Cumberland Waterfalls the Cumber- 
land River takes a leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 
rock ledge. 

.-_The_ house in which Stephen C. Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home’’ and the estate sur- 
rounding it known as Federal Hill, situated one 
mile east of Bardstown, have been preserved as 
a state park. It was originally the home of 
Judge John Rowan, U. S. Senator from Kentucky, 


Louisiana : 
Capital, Baton Rouge—Pelican State, also Creole State—State Flower, Magnolia—Motto: Union, Jus! 
i Confidence—Area, 48,523 sq. mi.; rank, 30th—Population, 2,363,800; rank, rg eta q 


Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. 

There are no*hills of importance, and much of 
the land is lower than the immediate banks of 
the Mississippi. A powerful system of levees and 
spillways obviates the danger of annual floods. 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being warm in summer, with little of winter 
cold. It is. semi-tropical. ; 

The Sabine River bounds the State on the west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of them being on the large bayous in the south, 

There are more than 6,000 square miles water 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs 
in great quantities. In the heavily wooded sections 
there are occasionally found cougar, or panther; 
jy or wildcat; gray fox; timber wolf and black 


ear. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other important crops 
are corn, sweet potatoes and pecans. Cotton is 
grown extensively. The State ranks high in lumber 
production, } 

There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
largest salt mines in the world. The output of 
petroleum and natural gas is large. 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
major periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
prises the French. domination, down to 1769; the 
Spanish domination, (1769-1803); and a brief 
period of French rule in the latter year. 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
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ar relative of Foster. In the rear of Feders 


the southwest and east, the high tab i ; 


of the plantation stretches beyond sight. Y 
were the siave cabins on whose floors the “y 
folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!’’ 
The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compy 
ing 110 acres, lies three miles south of Hodgeny 
Ky. The Lincoln Farm Association bought 
site (1906) and began the erection of a gar 
building in which to place a log cabin said tc¢ 
that in which Lincoln was born. i | 
The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 feet longs 
feet from the floor to the eaves, and 14 feet ij 
the floor to the highest point of the roof. % 
memorial building, for which Theodore . Roose 
laid the cornerstone (1909) on the cente 
Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite 
with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions 


ily 


oF 
“void 


44 feet in width, 34 feet in depth, and 45 feet 


height. The Association (1916) transferred 1 
to the farm and the memorial to the Uns 
States, to be administered by the War Depz 
ment. The property was, transferred (1933 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Servi 
At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, ne: 
Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is z 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born (H 
12, 1809) to Thomas and Nancy Hanks | 
coln. When Abraham was about four years 
the family moved to another farm, and, a 
years later to Indiana, and thence to Illinois; * 
lowing the frontier with its promise of ai 
freedom, and opportunity. 2){ 
It an interesting coincidence that b 
opposing Presidents of the Civil War per 
were born in the same state and in the 
section. An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview 
Todd county to mark the place where Jeffe) 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, | 
born (1808). 


Like Lincoln, Davis left Kentucky in his yo! 


but he returned to Kentucky for four yearsiZ | 


schooling before he entered West Point. Ws, 
Jefferson Davis was an infant the family mo 
to Mississippi and became cotton planters. 
park of 20 acres surrounds the Davis obeli 


which is second in height to the Washingim 


Monument. The custodian’s house is said to bé 
replica of the house in which Jefferson was bow 


| 


with 280 men who perished with him. | 
The actual room in which final terms of | 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States we 
made still exists, It is called the “Sala Capituli 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabill 
in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat | 
government and later of justice, now is owned 
the State. and in it repose archives and histori 
treasures of the State. The Cabildo, the. Pr 
bytere, and the Lower Pontalba building, ri 
owned by the State, are units of the State Museu 
Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville, some twei 
years after his brother, Iberville, a French nau 
Officer, discovered the Mississippi river (Marek 
1699), founded New Orleans, the first settlem 
Louisiana proper, although some time previou 
with the aid of Le Blonde de la Tour, he sett 
number of Canadians on the site. Under de: 
Tour’s supervision the city of New Orleans t# 
shape. A church and houses were built, lew’ 
thrown up and ditches made, and a great can 
in the rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and ti 
his residence there (Aug. 1722). The Louisi 
colony received new inhabitants and new streni 
from John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wa 
Slaves were introduced and the Black Cf 
2 Pieces ; nat ; | 
; ospital was established (1799). A hum 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his ihe nies to esti 
lish a center of medical attention for the pa 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans, iti 
cae Hos ital, a3 of bbe largest institutions 
s e world. owned ani ste! 
by, the Slate. ; d administe 
e world famous and colorful New Ori 
Mardi Gras, which attracts thousands of touril 
ar annually on the day preceding Ash Wedni 
Unzaga was governor of Louisiana during. 
ep years of the American Reyolution agai 
England and through this Spanish colony past 
much contraband to the American colonies, W 
zaga was succeeded by Galvez, duri rh 
administration Spain declared war apart pla 
siding with the American colonies and 1 
Galvez distinguished himself by capturing’ Be 
Rouge from the British. A major fire’ sta 
(Good Friday, 1788) in New Orleans, “des 
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st of the city. The rebuilt city followed the | British gold off i 
st gold offered to him to guide warshi to 
ee trend in architecture. Of the French built | within striking distance of New Orleans. Jackson, 
idences, escaping the fire, the most notable is | the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creoles and pirates 
it made famous by George W. Cable, in ‘‘Ma- | won a great victory at Chalmette, when they 
turned back the tide of Red Coats—men who had 
of Terror in France | won with Wellington at Waterloo. Pakenham, an 
} 1 no less bloody oc- | English general, fell fatally wounded on the battle- 
ences in France’s West Indian holdings, and | field. His body was sent back to England embalmed 
my refugees from Haiti and Santo Domingo | in a cask of rum. 
tled in Louisiana. _ There are several institutions of higher learning 
ot the least picturesque of those who fought | including Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
der the American flag at the Battle of New} Tulane University and Loyola University (R. C.), 
eans (Jan. 8, 1814) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, | New Orleans, and, for negroes, Southern Univer- 
crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price | sity in Scotlandville, Dillard University and Xavier 
been set by Louisiana authorities, spurned | University, both in New Orleans. 
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Capital, Augusta—Pine Tree State—State Flower, White Pine Cone and Tassel—Motto: Dirigo 
(I Direct)—Area, 33,215 sq. mi.; rank, 38th—Population, 847,226; rank, 35th. 


ine, in New England, northeasternmost State, | ash, and basswood or linden. Maine leads the 
bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the | Ration in the production of pulp and paper. Along 
+ by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of | the rivers are many water power motived textile, 
} al on the south by the Atlantic, and on the Supine, See and shoes, canning, flour 
st by New Hampshire and Quebec. ~The coast of Maine, like ever: 
x : , y other bold! 
est Quoddy Head, long. 66° 56’ 48”, is the ex-| beautiful coast region in the world whose origin 4 
me eastern point of the United States and | non-volcanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
ne’s northernmost point is lat. 47° 27’ 33”.| an old and water-worn land surface, which has 
stport is the easternmost city in the United| turned its heights into islands and headlands, its 
3 } 3 stream courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 

f'aine is heavily wooded, mostly with coniferous | its broader valleys into bays and gulfs. 
és, is of broken topography, rising to moun- At the center of this coast there stretches an 
mous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katah-| archipelago of islands and island-sheltered water- 
5,273 ft., being the highest point, and slopes| ways and lakelike bays, and at its northern end, 
oken form toward the coast, which is rugged, | with its mountainous uplift, lies Mount Desert 
(us, picturesque and indented with many | Island, whereon the national park is located. Ulti- 
bors. There are ten mountains more than 4,000 | mately it is intended that the park shall be ex~- 
high and hundreds more than 2,000 ft. tended to other islands in this archipelago and 
oOunt Katahdin, situated approximately in the| points upon the coast. and become, ultilizing these 
sraphical center of the State, is the first spot | landJe-ked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
he United States to greet the rising sun. tional opportunities, no less a marine park than a 
faine’s waters abound in fish, its forests in wild | land park. 


and it has a climate rather intensely Mount Desert Island was discovered by Cham- - 


d in winter but beneficent in summer. It has| plain (Sept. 1604) 16 years and over before the 
65 lakes and twice as many rivers and streams| arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at Cape Cod. 
nprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead| He had come out the previous spring with the 
(35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) | Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, a soldier, 
the largest body of fresh water entirely within| and the governor of a Huguenot city of refuge in 
‘borders of a single state. There are five large| southwestern France, to whom Henry IV—‘‘le 
ers—Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, St.| grand roi’’—had intrusted, the December previous, 
n and St. Croix. The coastline is 2,486 miles | establishment of the French dominion in America. 
g. Maine has 1,300 wooded islands, one, Mount Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
sert, of 60,000 acres, on which is Acadia National | settled by Popham colonists (1607) at the mouth 
of the Kennebec river. It was the first region in 
deer is by far the most important game] the United States to build a church; the first to 
in the State. There is much grouse-shoot- | build a blockhouse and the first to build a ship— 
The black bear is pretty much at home in| the Virginia constructed at the mouth of the 
ain as well as numerous cther fur-bearing | Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city in 


rk and a notable summer colony. 


1S. America was founded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
chief crop is the potato, and its home county | (1641) in the present town of York and called 
stook, up north. As many as 55 million| Gorgeanna. The first naval engagement of the 
are grown some years. Other crops are} Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Off 
oats, buckwheat, apples. Poultry flourish, also| Monhegan Island was fought the historic battle 
rries. The fisheries are of great importance. | between the Enterprise and Boxer in the War of 
anite is quarried to pave streets and build| 1812. c : 
all over the North Atlantic coast. The University of Maine in Orono; Bowdoin 
aber is the principal manufactured product | College in Brunswick; Bates College in Lewiston 
Maine forests provide much white pine, spruce, | and Colby College in Waterville are institutions 
Jock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech,! of higher learning. 


Maryland 


, Annapolis—Cockade State, also Old Line State—State Flower, Blackeyed Susan—Motto: Fatt 
Parole Femine (Manly Deeds and Womanly. Words)—Area, 10,577 sq. mi.; rank, 41st—Population, 
; 1,821,244; rank, 28th. 


ryland, a South Atlantic border State, is one Baltimore, the chief city, is a ranking foreign 


i ded on the| trade port. 
Nee eee tiie east Dy. Delaware ae piste Rescues pi yor hie coke 
t if and asbestos. portan 
the Atlantic Ocean, on bo sou ps tae tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes. Maryland 
rginia and West Virginia. It is penetra f th acks more tomatoes than any other State in the 
2 south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the Union, amounting to approximately 35% of all 
itic, and an important channel of water-borne | tomatoes put up in the United States. 
. 7 1c River, which flows along the | states with Capitol buildings dating from before 
te eepoubdary, is also important in com-| the Revolution. The present building is the third 
rece. The topography is varied, low and fiat in| on the same site. The first (built in 1697) was 
Baottions toward the ocean, and rising to moun- | destroyed by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
vels in the sg es oe Aicece Bers bh torn down to maké room for the present struc- 
, 3,340 feet, is the highest point. | ture. 
Spa eee separated by the bay into | Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
and Western shore parts, each having so- | front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- 
nd industrial individuality. mately five of which are covered by the fort. During 
original charter for Maryland was granted | the American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and | portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was 
rst settlement was made Be bat Leal at ered A Ge oat = Be fe an nne Foie Fixe 
amed a iet aria, fe of | guar e entran 0 A 
Ret wagiand. aa ee ; 2 ginning of Fort McHenry. The depredations of 


rece which has made Baltimore a great sea- Maryland and Massachusetts are the only two © 
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U. S.—Descriptive; Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan “4 


Algerian corsairs and French interference with 
American commerce led Congress to authorize 
(1790s) the construction of six frigates and the 
purchase of merchant vessels suitable for con- 
version into men-of-war. When the Government 
began a general program of fortification for the 
defense of the coast (1794) the battery at Whet- 
stone. was offered by the city of Baltimore to 
the Federal Government. ‘‘as a fort, or an arsenal 
for public defense.” Eight warships were built 
or outfitted in Baltimore, including the frigate 
Constellation (launched in 1797). Realizing~the 
importance of proper protection for this important 
work, Baltimoreans urged the erection of a stronger 
fort.’ When told that the Federal Government 
could not expend more than $20,000 for this pur- 
pose, they raised funds to complete the present 
star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was named 
for Col. James McHenry, of Baltimore, who had 
been an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was Secretary of War (1796-1800). 

It was during the British attack on Baltimore 
that Francis Scott’ Key, detained on a vessel 
seized by the English, watched the conflict and at 
dawn wrote the Star Spangled Banner. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has won 


~ 


Capital, Boston—Bay State, 


international fame, and to its hospital go patu 
from all parts of the world to consult its spe 
ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimo re 
John’s, in Annapolis, and the University of M 
land, College Park and Baltimore, rank high. | 

In Annapolis, a city with a notable history w 
has preserved its colonial charm, is the Un 
States Naval Academy. entre: x 

. Along artistic lines there is high developni 
principal centers being Peabody Institute for 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute Scho 
Art and Design, and Walter’s Art Gallery. — 

There are many points of historic and sé 
interest in Maryland. The house is still stam 
in which President Madison and his family ' 
refuge in Brookeville when the British burn 
city of Washington (1814). Crystal Grottoe 
Boonesboro are one of the natural wonders of 
United States and are so named because the 
actites which form a beautiful drapery fromm 
roofs of the caves have a crystal clearness. 
‘tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene « 
bloody battle of the Civil War, is visited annu 
by thousands of tourists. 

Maryland retains the whipping post for bur 
ment of certain crimes. 


Massachusetts 
also Old Colony State—State Flower, 


Mayfiower—Motto: Ense i 


Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem (With the Sword She Seeks Quiet, Peace Under Liberty)—Area, 8 
sq. mi.; rank, 44th—Population, 4,316,721; rank, 8th. 


Massachusetts, one of the Thirteen Original 
States, lies in New England, bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and the Atlantic, and on the west by 
New York. 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 
are in the west, in the Berkshires, a summer area. 

Massachusetts was once wooded in all portions, 
but retains only a fraction of the original forest 
wealth; and has become a leading industrial State 
with huge developed and potential water power. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric equipment works, the paper mills and the 
printing and publishing houses. 

The State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 
ping facilities. 

In value, hay is the leading crop, tobacco and 
Pieced next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 

uckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the lands along the coast. 

Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 
marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous, 
Some of if is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
Washington Monument: and in Grant’s Tomb. 

Harvard College in Cambridge, the nucleus of 

. ‘ 


. Michigan i 
Capital, Lansing—Wolverine State—State Flower, Apple Blossom—Motto: Si Quaeris Peninsi 


Thou Seekest a Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It Here)—A 
rank, 22nd—Population, 5256106; rank, tthe ee 


Amoenam Cireumspice (If 


‘Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts; the north- 
ern peninsula has, on the north, Lake Superior, 
and on the south, Wisconsin; the southern penin- 
sula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, 
Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests of 
the northern peninsula are mostly copper, iron and 
timber. In the southern there are also minerals 


and timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 


importance. Michigan ranks first in automobile 
production, 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
Meee eecnee coe” wah large private enter- 

w making gr si 
forestation of ‘ele need great efforts for the re 
_No State has greater water boundary lines - 
portioned to area; transport naturally ts gteat by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industries. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 


Harvard University (founded 1636). 
generally regarded as 
America. 

Other noted institutions of higher learning + 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Massa 
setts State, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, Clark, Bos 
University, Holy Cross, Boston College and Nad 
eastern University. Institutions for women inc 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe (an offshoot of 
vard). Mount Holyoke, Wheaton and Simm 
colleges. 2 

As with all New England, the State is a & 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston & 
the resort of vacationists and many artists, anc 
long hooklike Cape Cod and. adjacent islands: 
tract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of 
Sie the Mayflower made its first landing (1 
sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bedford’ was 
leading whaling port in the world when the w 
ing industry was at its height. It is now one Off 
largest yachting and fishing centers on the ew 
Nantucket was also a leading whaling port. Reg 
boat services at New Bedford and Woods Hole 
maintained with Nantucket and Martha’s Viney! 

The early history of Massachusetts is so mu 
history of America itself that the state is rey 
with historical landmarks of national inte 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth 
stand and both attract thousands of sightse 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of h ists 
importance—Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Libe 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere’s Home } 
many other landmarks associated with the Rew 
tionary War. ; | 

| 
| 


has ? 
the oldest college 


a 


shiney ee more than oe small lakes, W. 
nd summer sports attract t Se 
maintains 16 fish hatcheries. eps a 1) 
oe 
J 


| 
| 


Educationally, Michigan has its State Unive 
in Ann Arbor, which was first to admit wi 
matriculates; Michigan State College of Agri 
ture and Applied Sciences in East Lansing, whic 
the oldest agricultural college in the’ co 


Isle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 m: 0s 
of Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles foe | 
miles wide, and contains 133,405 acres, includ 
some 40 odd adjacent islands. % | 
Beautifully situated along many waterways, 
State bids strongly for metropolitan reput 
constantly attracts mewcomers from home i 
abroad. In summer time, the numerous is] 
lakes and rivers are popular resorts. Bea} 
The principal minerals are coal, natura al 
cement, iron ore, gypsum, copper, silver, petrole 
The State leads in production of salt ig 
The chief crops are oats, corn, a 
seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherri 
peaches, pears, grapes, beans. 


Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New Franc 

K ench occupation has left its mark on the State 

m the presence of French geographical names, 

nch population, French traditions and French 

nd tenure in some sections. 

The oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, Mack- 

Mac, and Detroit) are of French origin. 

The fur trade fiourished during th periods, 

f ene ee a famous center of the 

; Ww . Marie an importan 

aoe for the northwest. Soyer 
igan was comprised within the territor. 

ered by the famous Ordinance of 1787, in ee 

dance with whose provision it became a terri- 

Ory (1805) and a State (1835). 


(The Star of the North)—Area, 84,068 sq. mi. ; 


Minnesota includes the geographic center of 
orth America. The State is bounded on the south 
y Iowa, on the west by South and North Dakota, 
mn the north by Canadian provinces of Manitoba 
nd Ontario, and on the east by Wisconsin and 
The neadwaters of three great 


‘oix. the Rainy, the Red River of the North and 
le Red Lake River, all of which, at their sources, 
ve valuable water powers. There are numerous 
ialler streams. About two-thirds of the state is 
brairie but in the northern portion there are ex- 
snsive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
issippi River, was part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
The shore of Lake Superior is the lowest land in 
he State (602 feet above sea level). The Missis- 
ippi River, having its chief source in Lake Itasca 
,462 feet elevation), leaves the state at 620 feet 
yove sea level. The Red River of the North, 
ginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, leaves 
he state at an elevation of 750 ft. The highest 
Jevation in the Misquah hills, is Cook county, 
1,630 a above Lake Superior; 2,230 feet above 
ne sea). 3 
~ Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. The 
tate and national forests, as well as the many 
ate parks, make it an ideal recreational area and 
@ summer vacation mecca for thousands of 
surists. Itasca State Park (32,000 acres) is of 
barticular historic and geographic interest, since 
+ contains the source of the Mississippi River 
iscovered by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1832). 
ere are more than 300 lakes within its boundary 
ere good fishing abounds. It eontains virgin 
nds of white and Norway pine and an abun- 
nce of wild life native to the region. The only 
erd of caribou in the United States is found in 
rthern Minnesota. 
French explorers found their way into the terri- 
y ota shortly after the 
entury and established 


stern and southern sections were ope 
+. Territorial government was organized (1849) 


St. Paul as a capital. i 
_ The settlement of Minnesota continued until the 
ah 


au 


: 


im 
Capital, Jackson—Magnolia State, also Bayo 
sie (By Valor and Arms)—Area, 47,716 sq. m 


’ Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
tral group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by. Loui- 
na and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary }ine. The State is hilly but not 
ie and in general slopes downward to the 


sissippi and the Gulf shore. The climate and 
luction are sub-tropical. 
" Agriculture is the chief interest. Cotton is the 
crop, Mississippi ranking high in totcon 
luction. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes 
, fice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
character of fruit grown in its zone. — 
ineral deposits in Mississippi include hydrated 
tone, coal, gypsum and rich clay, ; 
‘¥ proad level acres of the Yazoo-Mississippi 


355 


French population and customs predominated 
until the opening of the Erie Canal (1825) intio- 
peace ay poe ee England and New York 

‘ e population increased from 
(2830) to 212,000 (1840). oS aa 
To was connected by rail with + 
(1852) and with New York (1854). bes dick 

Copper and iron mining in the Upper Peninsula 
began (1845). The first railroad to the iron mines 
(Marquette and Negaunee) was opened (1857) 
and direct rail connection with the Lower Penin- 
sula via the Straits of Mackinac was established 
(1881). The mining industry was promoted by the 
bey ohh ae of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie 


Minnesota 
pital, St. Paul—Gopher State—State Flower, Pink and White Moccasin Flower—Motto: Etoile du Nord 


rank, 11th—Population, 2,792,300; rank, 18th. 


early 20th century. First the southeast and middle 
sections of the State were settled, then the south 
and west, and, finally, the northeast, which still 
remains sparsely populated. The building of rail- 
roads in the State began (1862) with ten miles 
completed between St. Paul and St. Anthony 
Snpaes ee tein first road to connect 
innesota Ww e Pacific coast, was the Nor 
Pacific, (1883). vee 

During the years following the Civil: War the, 
lumber resources of the State were intensively ex- 
ploited. Minneapolis and Duluth owed their rapid 
growth during the seventies and eighties in part 
to the milling and shipping of lumber. The pro- 
duction of lumber reached its peak (1905) with 
the cutting of two billion feet. 

The State has become one of the world’s great 
wheat-producting centers, and even today the larg- 
est flour mills in the world are in Minneapolis, But 
wheat gradually gave way (1880) to corn as the 
staple produce. Dairying did not become an im- 
portant industry until the early eighties, but its 
development since then has been rapid, especially 
during the last two decades and the State now 
produces more butter than any other. There has 
been a remarkable growth of marketing through 
farmers’ co-operative creameries. Meat-packing 
has become an important industry. 

Minnesota is among the first States in production 
of barley, rye and flax seed. Other crops besides 
wheat and corn are, oats, hay, potatoes. 

Rich beds of iron ore are in the northeastern 
section of the State. The first shipment (1884) of 
ore was made from the Vermilion Range. Duluth 
developed into an important lake port for the 
shipment of ore (1890) from the Mesabi Range 
and the Cuyuna Range. Minnesota is a national 
center for iron mining and produces 60% of all 
jron ore in the United States. Manganese is an- 
other mineral produced in large quantities. 

The University of Minnesota in Minneapolis is 
the principal institution of higher education, others 
being Hamline University, St. Paul; St. John's 
R. G. University, Collegeville; Carleton and St. 
Olaf College, Northfield; Gustavus Adolphus, St. 
ead and St. Catherine’s College for women, St. 

aul. 

Pipestone National Monument in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the State, is a region still 
rich with the lore of Indian days, with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is the 
Great Stone Face, a perfect Indian head profile, 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 ft. high, immortalized by Longfellow in 
“The Song of Hiawatha”’ are a part of Minnehaha 
State Park, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi 
u State—State Flower, 
i.; rank, 31lst—Population, 2,183,276; rank, 23rd. 


Magnolia—Motto: Virtute et Armis 


Delta are the world’s premier cotton country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and “laid by’ in August. Picking 
begins in September, and in bumper crop years, as 
in 1937, continues into January. At Scott is the 
movldis Jeske cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in 
one unit, 

Following the harvests come the town and county 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festiyal in Clarks- 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows 
in nearly every county. The money from crop sales 
bulges the pockets of the farmers, white and black. 
A month of carnival reaches a climax in the huge 
Mississippi Free State Fair in Jackson. in October. 

“Transport is supplied by the fail lines and by 
“the Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening 
in the recent era of rapid rail development, is 
growing again to great relative importance. 
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The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion 
houses and large estates, the homes of the old- 
time aristocracy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 

Parchman, Mississippi’s state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation. Mound 
Bayou is a half-century old, exclusively-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
slave of Jefferson Davis. 

There are 20 universities and colleges in the 
State, the most noted being the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford; Mississippi State College, 
Starkville; and Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. : 

The battlefield in Vicksburg was established as 
a national military park (1899) to commemorate 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one 
of the turning points of the Civil War, and to pre- 
serve the ground where took place the battles and 
operations connected with the siege. There the 
Confederates made their last stand for control of 
the lower Mississippi River, the highway to the 
sea for the Union States of the Middle West. 
There, on the high bluffs commanding a@ bend in 
the stream, the Confederate batteries prevented the 
Passage of Federal vessels and made impossible 
cooperation between -Federal troops above and 
below the city. 

Federal naval and military expeditions against 
. Vicksburg failed (1862). An army under General 
Grant (early in 1863) descended the river to the 
Louisiana shore near Vicksburg, and assisted by a 
strong fleet under Admiral Porter strove for three 
of Ape to cross the river and attack the city from 

e rear. 

Failing in these efforts, Grant finally marched 


Missouri 7 | 
Jefferson City—Show Me State—State Flower, Hawthorn—Motto: Salus Populi Suprema Li 


Esta (Welfare of People Is the Supreme Law)—Area, 
rank, 10 


Capital, 


Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi above St. Louis. In ail it has nearly 
1,000 miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the cen- 
ter and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate varies from the 
north temperate to the sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and far advanced in education. 

Corn is the chief crop, but large quantities of 
winter wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco are mar- 
keted. Cotton is grown in the southeast counties. 

The State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
posits of coal and lead. Other important minerals 
are zinc, Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron 
copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone, 
Bapdstone, Benito bad Boyer : 

e stockyar and packing plants in 
Biry are tamons, Flour and feed milla, pate 
cheese factories, have large outputs; and so have 
the printing establishments and machine shops 
Missouri is first. in the world’s output of corn cob 
pipes and sells, millions annually. 

he Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 
Ozarks (completed in 1931) created the Lake of the 
Ozarks, 129 miles long, with a shore line of ap- 
proximately 1,300 miles, flooding more than 60,000 
acres and impounding '97,000,000,000 cubic ft. of 
water. The dam is 2,543 ft, long and 148 ft. high 
from bed rock to the state highway on its top. It 
is part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electrical develop- 
ment designed to generate 268,000 h. p. 

The metropolitan area of which St. Louis is the 
business and banking center, has a population of 
1,246,000. St. Louis is noted for its potanica) 
gardens, 200, parks and Municipal Open-Air The- 


Capital, Hel T St: Montaga 
a) » Helena—Treasure State—State Flower, Bitter Ro Q 
Area, 147,138 sq. mi.; rank, hvd—Popelatioke seo ieee 3 


Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded 
north by Canada, ae bt: vee by North and Bout 
; ou 
onthe “west by. idaho. y Wyoming and Idaho, and 
e Rocky Mountain range crosses the Stat 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the rods 


U. S.—Descriptive; Mississippi, Missouri, Montana i 


his army southward, crossed the river 30 nin 
below Vicksburg, and (early in May, 1863) e f 
lished a position on the Mississippi side. Fry 
there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a ser 
of five pitched battles, defeated and separated 1 
armies of Joseph E. Johnston and John C. Pembw 
ton. The latter was driven (May 18) withim t 

efenses Of Vicksburg, to which Grant then ly 
siege. The siege was pushed for 47 days. Two Fe 
eral assaults were repulsed by the defenders, whe 
system of earthworks encircling the city proved 1) 
pregnable to direct attack. The Federal army thi 
resorted to regular siege operations, subjecting t 
Confederate forts to an almost continuous a 
bardment. The city was also shelled by the fic 
in the river, the inhabitants taking refuge in cangp 
and cellars when the firing became intense. TI 
expected relief from Johnston’s army failed 
materialize and at length, weakened by sickn 
and lack of food, the Confederates were compel 
to surrender. Grant’s army entered Vicksburg (J 


4). 

General Grant said later in his memoirs, wh 
eS fell ‘‘the fate of the Confederacy 
sealed.’’ 

Vicksburg National Military Park is noted amo 
the world’s battlefields for its distinctive topograp 
and for the extensive remains of trenches 
earthworks which render the military operatic 
in the locality readily comprehensible. Today t 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confeders 
works, and see, marching up the steep slopes b 
fore him, rows of markers indicating the positic 
attained by the Federal forces in their assaults @ 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree t 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the hej 
events which occurred there. 4 
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oer sq. mi.; rank, 18th—Population, 3,784,664 


ater (seating 9,267). Twenty-one main trunk lin 
furnish Tailroad transportation. , 
St. Louis is the gateway for north and so 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many to 
ists stop there en route. A feature is the E 
bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to 
commodate more freight cars than any other in t 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from N@ 
Orleans and intermediate points. “7 
_In livestock the Missouri mule, which is fac 
tiously said to have won the first World War, hi 
always been bred much locally and exported to g! 
States and foreign countries. + | 
The influx of Germans in the revolutionary tim 
of their native land in the last century left a lar 
proportion of persons of that blood, especially in § 
bs ve this day, those now being practically 2 
f é| 
The University of Missouri in Colum * 
St. Louis University and Washington it h| 
St. Louis, twelve colleges and seven normal schod 
are the higher institutions of education. 7 
The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art B 
ain pea proved at a cost of $15,000,0( 
ansas City is one of th : 
museums in the Middle-west. ~ ee 
La Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is na 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim 
which was Telinquished to Spain ete retu ns 
» an ri , 
Sates (i), purchased by the Units 
e State is rich in sites of hi i are 
historic interest. t many Sidcen aan ee pr 
Hartsburg and Hannibal, travelers see w. 
ancient Indian Mound builders lived and ¢ 
structed their great ‘‘stone vault’ and “‘gardew 
peer iene ol S. Grant log cabin, bu 
elf outs: : im 
visitors. cela e St. Louis, draws a 
e early home of Mark Twain (Samuel 
Clemens) stands in Hannibal 1 acl 
famous by his books. eo be 
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year visit the farm home, about six miles frot 


| 
y Plata Gola nd vet) 
: oy rank, doen, srt i 
western side, the country east of the R lo 
ing off into vast arias and smaller eee kiead wee 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are tl 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation hi: 
passed for generations; the Yellowstone, Madisc 
and Bitter Root. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the fores 


wer Nl 


bOut 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas 
s for livestock grazing. : 7 
Htrigation by Federal Government and private 
tiative, and through the instrumentality of the 
te Water Conservation Board, been highly 
eloped, resulting in the production of large 
antities of the standard fruits, orchard and 
all, of the temperate zone. The State, although 
north and high in elevation, is especially suited 
that activity, with the largest development in 
= Bitter Root, Missoula and Flathead regions. 
neat, oats, flaxseed, barley, rye, corn, hay, 
atoes and sugar beets are produced. The annual 
gl clip is large. 
hief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, 
d. zinc, petroleum, high grade manganese ore, 
nl, natural gas, asbestos. 
mtana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
ft. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
y Valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
ce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole 
¥aluable for telegraph poles, hemlock and 

Ww pine. 

ne potential horsepower available in the waters 
stimated at 3,700,000, of which 506,957 h. p. had 
en developed by Jan. 1, 1940. Immense reservoirs 
ve been constructed on the Madison and Mis- 
Rivers to give dependable water supplies. 
ces of higher education are the State Uni- 
ity in Missoula, the State College in Bozeman; 
hool of Mines, Butte; three additional colleges, 
fee normal schools (1 for teachers) and two 
nior colleges. 
Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
buntains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
1 or automobile takes one through beautiful 
ces. Glacier National Park, on the line between 
United States and Canada, is one of the 
test public ‘preserves in the world. Beyond the 
ds in the park is a vast primeval wilderness 
000 acres) which cannot be entered by auto- 


braska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
‘on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
wa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
ado, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
The Missouri River forms the eastern 
ry. > 
western portion lies in the foothills of the 
y Mountains, with high barren table lands 
ren by low ridges reaching an altitude of about 
p00 ft. in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and 
Dakota. Then come the sand hills section 
Os now well grassed over and 
ble. Thence prairie slopes gently to the Mis- 
, where the altitude at Rulo in the southeast 
ner is 842 ft. The average altitude is about 2,000 
Three river systems, the Platte, the Niobrara 
id the Big Blue, drain eastward into the Missouri. 
The climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 
nt winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 


rye, 
J leads 
‘duction of wild hay. Nebraska cattle exceed 
000; there are more than 2,000,000 swine. 
her institutions of education include the Uni- 
y of Nebraska, Lincoln; Creighton (R. C.) 
sity, Omaha; Nebraska Wesleyan University 
.), Lincoln; Hastings College (Presby.), Hast- 
and Municipal University, Omaha. 
aska (1934) voted an amendment to its 
itution to substitute a single chamber for the 
picameral legislature. The new chamber has 
“members elected without Pay designation, 
as the old legislature had 133 senators and 
esentatives. 
ne cost of the first uni-cameral session (1937) 
$110,000 as compared with $260,000 for the last 
eral meeting. ~ Legislative machinery and 
edure have been simplified, reducing the num- 
f committees from 61 to 16; and abolishing 
tive sessions. Newspapermen are permitted 
tend all committee meetings. Before a bill be- 
law it is submitted to a Committee of Re- 
which, with the assistance of three prominent 
, attests its constitutionality. 


der the Constitution, the bonded debt of the | 


e is limited to $100,000. Let 
earliest records of Nebraska are-the rocks 
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mobile. Eighty-one percent of the entire park area 
(or 1,249 sq. m.) is accessible only by trail, Sepa- 
rated only by the Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
through the central part of the State, runnin 
east to west, the area is a vast wild region 0; 
peaks, glaciers and beautiful mountain lakes, about 
250 of which fill great glacial basins. 
The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of the 
Park, one of seven such reservations in the State. 
That portion of the State east of Continental 
Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later of 
Dakota. The portion west of the Divide was in 
turn a part of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
Probably the first white man to venture into 
Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a French- 
Man who came down from Canada. He picked up 
stories from the Indians of a great river that ran 
westward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba (1742), to find the 
Columbia River. He probably entered the extreme 
southwestern corner of Montana and on New 
Year’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains 
the west. Verendrye called the region the 
“Land of the Shining Mountains.’’ No more white 
men visited Montana until the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 62 years later. 
The discovery of gold (1850-1860) .attracted 


swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns « 


sprouted overnight on land where previously 
had roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheads, 
Crows, Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed 
between white man and red man, causing much 
bloodshed. It was at the junction of Little and 
Big Horn Rivers (1876) that General Custer and 
277 of his men were massacred by the Indians 
under Chief Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity 
came banditry, and vigilante committees were or- 
ganized to cope with the outlawry. Informal 
hangings became a daily occurrence. ‘“Trees be- 
gan bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind,’ 
one historian wrote. When order was restored, thi 
vigilante members dishanded. - - 


Nebraska 


1, Lincoln—The Tree Planter’s State—State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: Equality Before the Law 
—Area, 77,237 sq. mi.; rank, 15th—Population, 1,315,834; rank, 32nd. 


and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 
planet has at times been the bottom of a sea and 
other times has been elevated above the water; that 
at one time the region had a climate of tropical 
warmth and at a later time was covered in part by 
a thick sheet of ice. The remains of former plants 
and animals which testify to these conditions are 
abundant within the State. 

Recent investigations indicate the’ presence of 
prehistoric men in Nebraska at a period several 
hundred, perhaps thousands of years ago. 

The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found in 
Nebraska by the first explorers. These numbered 
altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly 
by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War 
was the normal condition existing a these 
tribes. The traditions of these Indians indicate 
that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
within a few hundred years of the time they were 
found by the first explorers. 

Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
Spanish cavalry were the first white men to visit 
this region (1541) French fur traders and trappers 
began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
1700). The Mallet brothers, with a party of eight 
Frenchmen, named the Platte River and traveled 


nearly the entire length of the State (1739) on a~ 


journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
They were followed by many other French fur 
traders during the next 60 years. 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing their 
claims upon discoveries and explorations. At the 
close of the Seven Years’ War (1769) France ceded 
all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 
and west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus 2 part of the Spanish province of Louisiana 
a 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought it 


ack. * ’ 

Lewis and Clark were the commanders of the 
first American expedition to visit Nebraska (1804- 
1806). The Hunt party of Astorians skirted the 
Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to Oregon 
and seven of the party crossed the mountains 
(1812) and followed the North Platte down to 
its junction with the Missouri. Major Long with 
a party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
Missouri River up the Platte to the head waters of 
its south fork near Denver. During the years 1807- 
1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 
of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. 

Sites marking the places where Indian fights 

° 
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took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme~ 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
the south side of the Platte River near Maxwell, is 
a national military cemetery containing the graves 
of many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol- 
diers of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indian wars, and 
here lies Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 


Nevada 


Born State—State Flower, Sage Brush—Motto: 


Capital, Carson City—Snow Clad State or Battle 
for Our Country—Area, 110,540 sq. mi.; ra 


Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California. 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is not varied, 
owing hitherto to lack of water, but as irrigation 
advances diversification of products proceeds. 
Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief crops. Live 
stock interests are relatively large. ’ 

Boulder Dam, the highest'dam in the world is on 
the Colorado river about 25 miles southeast of Las 


as. 

‘the University of Nevada, established at Elko 
(1873) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 
institution of learning. The state has four 
colleges. > c 

The mountains have gees more than a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper. Other important minerals are 
lead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and building stone. 

There are a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 
of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 
2,000 ft: above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
When completely excavated some years ago the 
cave was known to have six rooms and measured 
about 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
about 120 ft. . 

The entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 
height of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 
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Capital, Concord—Granite State—State Flower, Purple Lilac—Motto: None—Area, 9,304 sq. mi.; 
43rd—Population, 491,524; rank, 45th, a ite q 


New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by Maine and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
. west by Vermont. It was one of the Thirteen 
Original States. 

Tts northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
. White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
. Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
level and agricultural and industrial by utilization 
of river water power. There are more than 1,300 
lakes and ponds in the state. The Connecticut 
River rises in New Hampshire and forms the 
greater part of the Vermont border. 

Agriculture, despite an income below that of 
manufacturing and the recreational business, re- 
mains an important use of land and a basic part of 
the state’s economic structure. As a land use it oc- 
cupies one-third of the state’s area and as a source 
of employment it is directly responsible for the 
support of one-sixth of the state’s population. 
Most of the State's soil cover consists of sandy or 
stony loam, considered excellent for forest growth, 
but requiring continuous fertilization when used 
for plowed crops. There are small patches of 
excellent soil along the river valleys and in old 
glacial lake bottoms, but the total is relatively 
small, 

The leading lines of agricultural activity are 
dairy and poultry products, hay, potatoes, maple 
products, corn, oats, and apples, the first men- 
tioned accounting for more than one-half the value 
of total agricultural production at present. The 
physical characteristics of the State are such that 
most of its area is better fitted for growing forest 
than for any other purpose. At present, including 
farm w and, over three-fourths of the State’s 
land is forested. These forest resources, used in- 
telligently, should continue to be an important 
factor in the economic life of the State. 

The principal commercial minerals of New 
Hampshire are, in order of their present im- 
——- granite, sand and gravel, clay products, 
eldspar oo mica; other materials include garnet, 
quartz, beryl, fluorspar, molybdenum, lead, silver, 
zinc, copper, gold, and others. 
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Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, | 
memorates the last great battle between the Sh 
and the Pawnees. The Pawnees were badly be 
and suffered a loss of 156 men. The monument J 
erected by the United States Government. ¥ 
Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees suri 
dered to the Nebraska militia, under the comm 
of General John M. Thayer (July 12, 1859). 


nk, 6th—Population, 110,247; rank, 49th. 


floor sloped steeply downward so that in @ 
tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to 
openings of the inner rooms. 

Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which | 
that at one time prehistoric men and am 
lived there. Although quite evidently not ocet 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is s 
cient proof to show that both types were a 
temporary. 

Franciscan friars were the first white mer 
set foot in what is now Nevada. They cro 
the territory on their way to California (1 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company 0 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden River (1825); Judec 
Smith passed through the region (1826); and 
C. Fremont traversed the territory with an. 


ploring party (1834-44). A trading post. 
retro ie y the Mormons near the Carson R 


Until the discovery of the famous Comstock 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered a 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California g 
seekers who had tarried on the way. ter. 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune huna 
from all over the country. The population of * 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30," 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men becs? 
wealthy beyond dreams over night. For sey 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest § 
mining center in the world and from it has ew 
approximately one billion dollars in gold and sil 

By reason of the short period of residence 
quired for divorce suits, Nevada has become a pox 
lar resort, and the city of Reno is the center! 
that activity. Games of chance have been legali : 


Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of 
State’s manufactures. Preeminent for many 
the textile industry in the State has yielded to 
rapidly growing boot and shoe industry. Tho j 
experiencing a sharp decline in paper and pé& 
production after 1929, New Hampshire still ram 
high in that field. Other important classes of | 
dustry in New Hampshire are wood and lone 
iron and steel products, stone and clay prod 
and electrical equipment. a | 

Among New Hampshire’s famous scenic a 
recreational attractions are the Old Man of 
Mountains, Mt. Washington, the Flume, Glen EE 
Falls. Dixville Notch and Lake Winnipesauk 
The Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, first of 
kind in North America, carried 156,349 passen 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. 1 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, § 
tramway is operated by the State. H 

The White Mountain National Forest is_ 
largest single publicly-owned area in New Engle 
While not acquired and operated primarily 
recreational area, recreational values are a d 
by-product of its existence. New Hampsh: reve 
ideally suited for both summer and winter spow 
and among the latter skiing has recently al 
PD arinoth College, H 

artmouth College, Hanover, is a leading edud 
tional institution, from which’ many eminent mm 
have come, among them Daniel Webster. There 4. 
other higher institutions, including the State 
versity in Durham, and St. Anselm’s College, 
Manchester. 3 

New Hampshire was first settled at Dover ak 
Portsmouth (1623). This was only three” re 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and ¥ 
seven years before Boston was founded. The fi 
pe gi babes Ae ee ee and farmers and tra des 

nm four towns, Dover, Exeter, Ha ; 
Portsmouth, were organized. Lo oa 

ew Hampshire is the only New England st: 
to cling to the observance of Fast ene mer 
Thursday in April) first proclaimed (1681) wh 
the governor of the province lay dying and’ order 
a day of public fasting and prayer in view 
sundry tokens of divine displeasure.” ©“ <> = 


“ 
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mi.; rank, 
ew Jersey is bounded on the north by New York, 
he east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, 
he south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, 
on the western side by Delaware Bay and 
Insylvania. It is mostly low and fiat, having 
deyelopment in the northern end. 
= Jersey has extensive water navigation 
ities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
Tr along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
and the valuable facilities of New York harbor 
branches on the northeast. 
Ihe State grades high in industrial strength, 
duction being varied and well diffused in all 
S, AS«a consequence, railway facilities are 
aly developed. 
ew Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
York Authority, a body which has wide powers 
bridge and tunnel trafiic affecting both States: 
with Pennsylvania in the Delaware River Joint 
amission established to own and operate the 
nden-Philadelphia bridge. : 
etroleum refining and copper smelting are im- 
nt industries. The silk mills and textile 
stries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 
supplies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
s, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
works are also of importance. So are the 
es, meat-packing houses, soap and perfume 
, gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 


Jersey’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
he proximity of the immense markets of New 
City and the fact that its own population 
sely urban. Market gardening has advanced 
reat magnitude. Chief crops are apples, 
hes, tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 
sweet potatoes, corn, hay. 
w Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
magnetite, zinc, and clay products. 
educational institutions are important: 
meeton University in Princeton is one of the 
tiry’s foremost. Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
and Stevens Institute of Technology in 
wn, and there are other 
including the University of 
College for Women, New 


poken are well kno 
s of prominence, 
‘k and New Jersey 


inswick. 

tlantic City, Cape May, Asbury Park, Ocean 
ildwood, are among the larger sea coast 
attracting hundreds of thousands each 


. 
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er resort, its 
ited to 

eganing and related sports. 

ted (1939) an amend- 


reat iron 
on river 


416501 an 
} Delaware Water Gap, 


Santa Fe—Sunshine State, 
ndo (We Grew as We Go)—Area, 
7 Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 

States, is bounded on the north by 
do, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 
south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 
‘rizona. The Rocky Mountains run north and 
through the center; the eastern part is of 
atter tableland of which Texas forms also a& 
and: in the south are bare, sterile, desolate 
surrounded by arid and semi-arid plains and 
“of which the mirage *is an interesting 
menon. The central \ western portion is 
by the Rio Grande. and the eastern dis- 
. the Pecos River. 


| of,from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, 
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Trenton—Garden State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Libert d P. — 
45th—Population, 4,160,165; rank, Sth. Ron RSNA ak ea ae 


climate is dry, stimulating, with annual rain. | 
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N. Y., then called Esopus. The l 

Toad was 107 miles. . : mate pats 
_ The Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmark, 
is a break in the fiat-crested Kittatinny Ridge 
through which the Delaware River flows. The 
elevation of the ridge is 1,496 ft. and of the river 
287 ft. The mountain rises abruptly 1,200 ft. above 
the river. The Palisades, a massive vertical wall 
of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudson 
River. Winding roads permit ascent from the; 
river’s bank to the summit. A large area of the 
Palisades lies within Palisades Interstate Park, 
rem 4: cooperatively by New York and New 

‘Si hs . 

. The birthplaces of Capt. John Lawrence. who 
immortalized the words ‘Don’t Give Up the Ship,”’ 
and of James Fenimore Cooper, novelist, stand 
side by side in Burlington. 

Morristown National Historical Park occupies the 
area which was used by George Washington for 
camping and hospital purposes every winter (1775- 
1781) and which for two winters (1776-1777) and 
(1779-1780) was the main camp site for the Con- 
tinental_ army. 

High Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in the 
northwest corner of the State, is noted for its views. 

Within the limits of what is now the State of 
New Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 
presence of prehistoric man in the “Trenton 
Gravels,” the original inhabitants of the com- 
monwealth were Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, In- 
dians. This subdivision of the great Algonkin 
family occupied the river valleys of the State, had 
made some progress in agriculture and in ele- 
mentary arts, were peaceable but small in numbers, 
and at last have become totally extinct in this 
portion of the United States. 

In its settlement, New Jersey was not an English ” 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
discovery and various grants, were ignored by two 
great commercial nations of Europe—Holland and 
Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
century after the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
a white man, that England had more than a slight 
influence upon the destinies of the State. 

In settlement, Holland was first to send out 
Planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Company. Claiming both the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora- 
tions of Hudson and Mey, land was taken up upon 
the banks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware. 
By 1630 these claims were well established by, occu- 
pancy, and by the creation of a center of local 
government in what is now New York City. 

Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Sweden 
a world-power, saw the.Dutch to be dangerous 
rivals in America. There was equipped (1638) a 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela- 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuylkill and isolated portions of the 
west bank of the Delaware River were occupied 
civil and military government was established, and 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon a 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, internal dissensions in Sweden, the 
weakness of the Delaware settlements, and the 
constantly increasing power of Holland brought 
matters to a crisis. 

New Sweden was conquered (1655) by, New 
Netherlands, and for nine years the soil of New 
Jersey was under Dutch control. They were forced 
(4664) to give up the State to the English. 


New Mexico 


“Land of Enchantment’’—State Flower, 
121,666 sq. mi.; rank, 


Yucca—Motto: Crescit 
4th—Population, 531,818; rank, 42nd. 


and with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in 
summer, the mean for the year being about 50. 

Mineral production includes copper, petroleum 
and coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc. ‘There is 
much granite, sandstone, limestone and marble 
quarried. Turquoise is found in four localities; and 
traces of platinum are found in the sands. 

The United States Geological Survey estimates 
that the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000- 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 
of gypsum. _ : 2 

The-State is largely agricultural and principal 
cro} are. corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums 
‘ cotton, All the cereals and vegetables, sugar 
be and much fruit are raised. There are many 
cattle on the ranges and the annual wool clip is 
important. 
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. The State University is in Albuauerque; other 
institutions of higher education are New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College, and the New Mexico School of Mines. 
Socorro. There are two teachers’ colleges and 
two junior colleges, one of which is the New Mexi- 
co Military Institute in Roswell. } 

Santa Fe, after St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldest 
town in the United States and was settled by the 
Spanish (1605). : 

New Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
Pueblo construction began (900 A.D.) and 
flourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
munity dwellings, often containing as many as 
1,200 rooms, may be seen today. Some examples 
of pueblo architecture are still standing - and 
in daily use by the Indians at Taos and other 
Pueblos. The Pueblo Indians evolved a drama, a 
Teligion and a system of government so advanced 
that they were called savages only because they 
had not developed a written language. They still 
hold strange dances and ceremonials, prayers for 
rain and thanks for crops, weird rites which at- 
tract the curious from all over the world. 

The Aztec National Monument contains an in- 
teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins. The large 
beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools, and are interesting 
examples of Stone Age work. 

The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the field mice 
wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
cr m red. Not far from Alamogordo is the 
highest golf course in the world, where the 
Poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level. 

Carlsbad Caverns are openings made by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carlsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
Shallow inland extension of the ocean, some 200 
million years ago. 

The brilliance and translucent appearance of the 


New York 


Capital, Albany—Empire State, also Excelsior State—State Flower, Rose—Motto: Excelsior 
More Elevated)—Area, 49,576 sq. mi.; rank, 29th—Population, 13,479,142; rank, Ist, 
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formations in a cave are due to the fact th ‘ 
are saturated with water. If, for any reas es 
seepage of water into the cave is stopped, its 

Wy 


Pearance gradually becomes dull and the 
slowly assumes a powdered appearance. s 
dry cave is spoken of, in cave parlance, as 
dead. Although it has been the subject 0+ 
tensive explorations, the size of the Car 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many mili 
Passages and chambers have been explored, 
further mileage is continually being conquy 
How far the caverns extend under the Guad: 
Mountains no one knows. At the present time 
caverns have three main levels, and there m: 
others not yet discovered. The first is at theg 
foot level to which visitors are conducted by e 
tors. (These are the second largest singly 
elevators in the world, being surpassed onk 
those of the Empire State Building in New 
City). Below it is another vast subterranean 42 
ment at 900 ft. and below that ‘still Snothe 
1,320 ft. At the present time seven miles of lig 
underground corridors are open to tourists wha 
conducted over government-built trails by Tank 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
throughout the year. Temperature in the c@ 
remains stationary at 56 degrees Fahreng 
summer and winter. 

Each evening at dusk, except during the w 
period of hibernation, millions of bats come 2 
from a cavern 180 ft. below the surface, fying 
spiral through the great entrance arch, and st 
ing off over the rim in a southerly direction, 
to separate into flocks which disappear ing 
distance for a night’s foraging. Beginning a4 
sunset, the flight outward lasts about three h 
The bats return before the following dawn,. Iti 
been estimated that bats during} 
night’s foray consume a little more than 1149 | 
of -night-flying insects, such as various kindk 
moths, beetles, flies, and mosquitoes. During 
day the bats hang in great clusters high ons 
walls and ceilings of parts of the caverns. — 
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New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most | gave the Empire State a primacy in manufacid 


populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada; 
on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey’ and Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (un- 
til 1664). Meanwhile the French discovered Lake 
Champlain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 
northern and western New York. The English 
(1664) seized New Netherlands, named it New 
York, and after a century of conflict drove out the 
French (1763). Severed from the British Empire 
in the War for, Independence, New York adopted 
a State constitution (April 20, 1777), joined the 
Confederation (1778) as one of the original Thir- 


* teen States, and, by ratifying the Constitution 


(July 26, 1788) became a member of the United 
States. George Washington was inaugurated as 
el President in New York City (April 30, 


After the Revolution the northern, central and 
western portion of the State were quickly popu- 
lated. The completion of the Erie Canal (1825) 
followed shortly by the railroad brought an era 
of industrial prosperity, and New York became a 
leading center of lumbering (about 1850) and 
Albany a thriving market. The industry gradually 
declined and now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. 

New York was originally covered with forests— 
po Stands of white pine; red spruce, pine and 
eaten as the = SNR oe Catskills, and 

eech, brick, maple, elm, ckory, chestnut a 
a in the ee and on the hills. ae 

‘opographically New York is mountainous 
the east and level or hilly in the central Oa 
western parts. About half of the boundary is 
Water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drain 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formations 
are present. The chief minerals are salt, iron 
Sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, granite’ 
a, tip cs gas, oil and cement, : 

ndustrial revolution and the rise of th - 
tory system, augmented by water, ean ed 
electric power, and later influenced by the 
Barge Canal, automobile highways and air routes 


the Port of Alban: 
the Port of New oie @ Superior facilities of 


greatest in the world, 


ing and commerce. The State ranks high in) 
production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugar 
fining, meat packing, liquors and tobacco, pr 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second onli 
California in grape production and fruit orcha 
cover many acres. q 
New York has about 800 miles of navigable ¢ 
lake and river waterways, the State being pi 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Eu 
State owned and operated, through which ti! 
is capacity for the passage annually of 20,000 
tons of freight. The canal also connects with Li 
Champlain so that inland tonnage may move # 
tween New York City, Buffalo, about 500 m 
northwestward on Lake Erie, Oswego, on LJ 
Ontario, the ports on Lake Champlain northwe 
so far as Rouses Point at the Canadian bor® 
pace te ae. Bs Sl She ey Ch besides 
nterior New Yor a int: th 
— pee hede Pets 8 
_New_York ranks high in its transportation fa 
ities. The Barge Canal connects the Great Lad 
with the Atlantic Ocean at New York City; 
railroads operate for 8,270 miles within the 
ders of New York State; and there is also a ' 
em of modern, improved, hard-surfaced hi 
: . 
In the State are Columbia University, New 
University, College of the City of New York, 
nell University, Syracuse University, University: 
Rochester, Hamilton College, Union Univers#4 
Colgate University, Buffalo University, St. La 
rence University, Hobart College, College of | 
Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer Pd 
technic Institute, and scores’ of special schica 
suited to every requirement in letters, science, 
gineering, finance, economics, sociology and 
At West Point, on the Hudson above New ¥ 
City, is the United States Military Academy, — | 
New York as a vacation land possesses vai 
regions of unsurpassed natural eauty. R ecit 
tional attractions are to be found . idely | 
numerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, Ti 
Waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like MI 
York. In addition, the State maintains a splep 
system of more than 70 State parks. g 
alley the Thousand Islands, forest presel 
Ausable Chasm, the’ Palisades and Howe’s Ci 
ree ~ See : ne oF the points of inte 
si year. abi 
and guests frum other Statesn ens hs 7 
Lake George, stretching 32 miles between § 


h peaving Mountains, was discovered (1646) by St: 
; c Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later mar- 
; ed by the Indians and recently canonized by 
‘the Catholic Church as the first American saint. 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summer 
&nd winter resort. Here is the great Mt. Van 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and con- 
structed by the State Olympic Winter Games 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides: skat- 
ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now the 
Scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps: stables 
fog skijoring horses, and kennels for sled dogs. 
',,there are hundreds of places in New York 
ideally adapted for winter sports and each winter 
sees an increasing number of railroad trains 
thronged with ski enthusiasts bound. from the 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 

Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudeau 
Sanitarium where the treatment of tuberculosis 
was first started on a large scale, is world-famed 
as & health resort as well as winter and summer 
sports center. 

Manhattan Island is bounded on the west by 
the Hudson River, on the south by the Upper Bay, 
on the east by the East River, which connects the 
Upper Bay with Long Island Sound, and on the 
north by the small waterway known as the Har- 
m River, which connects the Hudson with the 
ast River. The traveler coming by sea to New 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged channel, 
finds deep water in the Narrows between the lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, and by an inspection of 
he map may note the deep water of the Upper 
‘ a ae in the Hudson River adjoining Manhattan 


and. 

The importance of New York as the seaport 
_ which handles the great bulk of the tonnage com- 
ing to the United States is because the Hudson is 
a drowned river. The coastline of the region at 
the mouth of the river has subsided, and the for- 
Mer course of the river has been traced seaward 
for approximately 100 miles by soundings across 
the Continental Shelf. The silting up of the Lower 
Bay with sediments brought south by the Hudson 
and the action of the tides have made necessary the 
dredging of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
Bay. This provides a depth of 40 ft. for vessels 
entering the port, and almost unlimited anchorage 
is available in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
‘facilities of the first rank in Manhattan and 
rooklyn and along the New Jersey shore opposite 
Manhattan Island. 

The topographic features of the New York City 
region show small relief. Between the Hudson Riv- 
‘er, the East River and Long Island, there is a 
series of flat-topped ridges whose direction is in 
general parallel with that of the Hudson River and 
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' North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
mia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
jouth by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
“and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 
' The topography of the State consists of three 
‘distinct types—the coastal plain, the central Pied- 
“Mont area (which attains an elevation of about 
Br, ft. and from which spring the Blue Ridge 
Mountains); and the Appalachian Highlands. Geo- 
logically the.mountains in western North Carolina 
are the oldest on the continent. Mount Mitchell 
,684 ft. ens x, ane tallest At ag east 6 Pr 
ississippi and affords unexcelled_ scenic views. 

i its summit is the grave of Dr. Elisha Mitchell 


‘o first measured the height of the mountain and’ 


t his life exploring it. There are many rivers 
in North Carolina, principally the French Broad, 
atawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar and Neuse. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park com- 

prises 687.5 square miles of mountain beauty in 
‘extreme northwestern portion of the State, 
about half in North Carolina and half in Ten- 
essee, The park is 54 miles long and 19 miles 
owide. The Great Smokies meander through the 
rk for 71 miles, and for 36 consecutive miles 
e more than 5,000 feet in altitude. There are 
16 peaks in the park more than 6,000 feet high. 
ie area contains more than 200,000 acres of vir- 
hardwoods of which some 50,000 acres are 
of red spruce, the largest stand of this spruce on 
“the continent. ‘There are 56.5 miles of motor 
. miles of secondary roads and 510 miles 
horse and foot trails within the park, also 600 
3 of trout streams. 


Car 


has many important industries, par- 

Sat anufactiire ot cigarettes, cotton 
r is and knit goods. : 4 
 APricultural produce is varied. The State leads 
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olina is primarily an agricultural State, | 
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Manhattan Island itself. The alti- 
tudes toward the northern limits of this section 
are 300 ft. or more. 

Along the west bank of the Hudson River are the 
Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cliff faces 
of which viewed from points along the east bank 
of the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
the most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
City region. They may be seen to good advantage 
along the whole course of Riverside Drive, 

The chief eeonomic interests of the State are the 
national and international financial community of 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New York 
Harbor, now the heaviest in the world; the large 
manufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources. 

Because of the demands of the large urban popu- 
lation, agriculture is a huge industry in New York. 
The leading type of farming is dairying and the 
State ranks high in production of cheese. Fruits 
and vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
crops in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
grapes, cabbage (New J ork leads in cabbage pro- 
duction), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, 
maple sugar, maple syrup. 

The City of New York, with its universities, 
and other schools, its cathedrals, churches, mu- 
seums, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 
subways and bridges, its parks and driveways, is 
one of the great wonders of the modern world. The 
largest ships in the world are a part of its. com- 
merce. More than 100,000 visitors enter and leave 
every day. Food and clothing are brought to the in- 
habitants from every part of the globe. It is one 
of the three great money cities of the earth. Many 
Points of interest in New York City are treated 
elsewhere in the Almanac at greater length. 

Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
multiple amusement devices. Brighton and Man- 
hattan Beaches, adjoining Coney Island, attract 
thousands of bathers. 

Long Island is one of the best known summer 
and all-year regions in the East. It has many 
famous bathing beaches including Riis Park 
Rockaway, within the limits of and maintained 
by the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 
Beach. Southampton is the scene of a noted 
society colony, and like other exclusive resorts on 

th the North and South Shore, has a private 
bathing beach. 

Staten Island (Richmond) has a number of sum- 
mer resort beaches, chief of which is Midland. 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, New 
Dorp and Oakwood beaches, all on Lower New York 
Bay, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. 


the alignment of 


North Carolina 


Capital, Raleigh—Tar Heel State—State Flower, Dogwood—Motto: Esse Quam Videri (To Be Rather 
: Than to Seem)—Area, 52,712 sq. mi.; rank, 27th—Population, 3,571,623; rank, llth, 


in tobacco production, growing 70 per cent of 
all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the 
United States, for which the farmers receive an 
average of $150,000,000 a year.. Cotton and cotton 
seed rank next, the yield valued at approximately 
$39,000,000 yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has 
more acres planted to that than any other single 
crop; it amounts to about $35,000,000 yearly. 
Other crops in the order of their importance are 
hay, peanuts, commercial truck crops, sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, peaches and apples. North 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in. the value 
of its farm crops. : 

A great variety of minerals is found in North 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It.is the 
country’s chief source of mica, feldspar and resi- 
dual Koalin clay. There are also several rare 
minerals such as monazite and zircon, used in 
the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, 
columbite, allamite and wolframite. 

Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a 
popular resort city. A point of interest nearby is 
the Biltmore House, palatial mansion built at a 
cost of several million dollars by the late George 
W. Vanderbilt and now open to the public. Be- 
cause of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and 
gardens, paintings, antiques, and other objects of 
art, Biltmore Seer a unique among country es- 

blishments in America. : 
va harlotte and Winston-Salem are important 
commercially. In Charlotte was signed the first 
American Declaration of Independence (May 20, 
1775), antedating the national Declaration by more 
than a year. 

I St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
is = WRG See ola painting of Christ taken from a 
pirate ship ~ ay old town of Brunswick across 
South River (1748). 

The long windswept barrier beach of North 
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Carolina—including Cape Hatteras, so-called 
_ “graveyard of the Atlantic’’ has been developed 
into’ a vast park and recreational area. Eventu- 
ally the area will include 100,000 acres and will 
‘take in a series of narrow islands running from 
near the Virginia State line southward to Ocra- 
coke Inlet...Roanoke Island, inside the border 
and historically important as the site of the first 
English colony in America (1585), will be in- 
cluded as will Kill Devil Hill National Memorial, 
the site of the first mechanical airplane flight 
by the Wright Brothers (1903). The Roanoke 
Island settlement became the ‘‘Lost Colony’’ of the 
Roanoke. Virginia Dare was born there (Aug. 18, 
1587), the first white child of English parentage 
born in the New World. The first Christian bap- 
tismal ‘sacrament known to have been adminis- 
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tered in America took place on Roanoke Island 
ee the baptism of the friendly Indian chief 
anteo. 


North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River, which 
stream is the line between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake bed, is 
exceedingly fertile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard” 
wheat originated there, and is a premium grade 
of that cereal. The suriace in the eastern two- 
thirds is a vast rolling plain, once with scant rain- 

- fall, but now, since cultivation advanced west- 
_ ward, having precipitation enough usually for the 

jarge crops produced. 

The State leads in the production of spring 
wheat and rye; of durum wheat and of flax seed. 

Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are grown 
_ extensively. 

A vast proportion of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, which is produced quite 
' extensively for domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumption. The State also has two briquetting 
Plants that manufacture brigquetts and other by- 
products from lignite. The State to some extent 
depends on the mines of other States for its coal 
supply, but local manufacture increases from year 

year, Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 
of poeery are also found in extensive areas of 
western North Dakota, with two major sources of 
manufacture in existence, a commercial plant in 
Dickinson, and the ceramics department of the 
piste university. 

nthe State Capitol grounds in Bismarck is 
statue by Leonard Crunelle or Sakakawea, an to 
dian girl whose name means ‘‘bird woman.”’ She 
was a Shoshone, which tribe lived in the 
northwestern part of what is now Wyoming, but 
Was captured when ten years of age by a roving 
band of Indians of the Sioux tribe and taken to 
their home on the banks of the Missouri 40 miles 
sits of Bismarck. Achy ag grew up and at an 

r age Was marrie o Toussant Ch - 
neau, a French-Canadian trapper. It waa eal 


her home that the Lewis and Clark Expedition 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana. It has no considerable elevation, 
being highest in the center, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line, Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and 
100 miles up the Muskingum River in the south- 


east. : 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests, The iron and steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others. j 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
working plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
other lines, including rubber tires and motor 


rank, 4th 


| 
a 


ae 
North Carolina was next to last of the Thirte ert 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de 
manding a clause guaranteeing religious freedomm 
before ratifying the constitution. Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene 
of the heaviest maval bombardment in the cnet 
War, falling (Jan. 15, 1865). ud 
North Carolina’s losses by death in battle, from 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any 
other state in the Civil War. ; r : 
The chief institutions of higher learning are the 
University of North Carolina, the first State uni- 
versity in the United States, with three unit: 
the university proper in Chapel Hill, the. State; 
College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh, 
the State College for Women in Greensboro, ands 
Duke University, Durham. Other institutions of 
higher learning include Davidson, Davidson; Guil 
ford, Guilford; and Wake Forest, Wake Forest. — 


North Dakota 


Capital, Bismarck—Flickertail State—State Flower, 
One and Inseparable Now and Forever—Area, 70,665 sq. mi; 


Wild Prairie Rose—Mcotto: Liberty and Union, 
rank, 16th—Population, 641,935; rank, 39th.) 


stopped (late October, 1804) and asked for 
uide to lead them through a pass over_ thet 
cky Mountains. The only person in the Sio) 
tribe who knew the trail was Sakakawea, thens 
20 years of age, remembering it from childhood 
With her few-weeks-old papoose over her back, 
she led the Lewis and Clark Expedition oven 


treacherous trails for many weeks until theygy 


reached a pass at the eastern base of the Rockies 
About five miles southeast of the spot where 
the American expedition met Sakakawea, historics 
Fort Lincoln was built and it. was ‘from this fort 
that Gen. George Custer and his troops many ie rs 
later (May 17, 1876) rode out to the batt. off 
the Little Big Horn in Montana, where = 
and all his men were massacred. : 
Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made (as early as 1780) by French-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and Chippewa predomina 
there were several other tribes in North Dako 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 
Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history. 
It was near Medora, a Bad Lands town in the 
western part of the State, that Theodore Roosevelt} 
made his headquarters when a rancher. His orig 
inal cabin, made from logs cut along the banks 
of the Little Missouri River and floated down to 
Medora, has been preserved and stands today on 
the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. = | 
Originally named Bad Lands by the Indians andié 
the early settlers because they were ‘“‘bad lands 
to travel through,’’ this section has been made 
accessible by automobile over all-weather highways.) 
The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota ares 
known for the greatest variety of song birds o 
any place of like extent in the United States, 
joint American-Canadian Commission voted 
set aside 3,000 acres on the northern border 
these mountains to be known as the Peace Garden, | 
commemorating the long years of continuous peace 
between Canada and the United States. | 
The University of North Dakota in Grand Forks; 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo 
and Jamestown College in Jamestown are amongy 
the higher institutions of learning. 7 


: Ohio : 
Capital, Columbus—Buckeye State—State Flower, Scarlet Carnation—Motto: Imperium en Im Db 
~ (A Government Within a Pseenent )—Aree, =: 41,222 sq. mij; rank, 35th—Population, pee | 
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Hr oy and parts. Meat packing output is ex- 
ensive. ; a 
Ohio leads in limestone and clay produc’ \| 
Other minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, : 
sum, salt. i | 
Agriculture is carried on extensively. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, 
hay, tobacco and grapes. Millions of gallons off 
wine are made from Ohio grapes, 
woolclip is large. . 
The State has many institutions of higher leg 
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Cincinnati University; Ohio Wesleyan Universi 
Delaware; Ohio University, Athens; Western 
serve in Cleveland; Oberlin College, Oberlin; 
ami University, Oxford; Municipal Dniversltgys 
Yon; Wittenberg College, Springfield, and To 
University. . Oberlin College was the first. in’ 
wor Oo admit women on equal terms wi 
and the first in the United States to admit aben 
on _equal terms with whites. ee 
Ohio is distinguished among the States for 


ing including Ohio State University, Columb at 
4 
a 
i 
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eness of its political life. It is regarded as a 
tically pivotal State, and has given the United 
tates fiye Presidents, all native born, while .two 
thers, elected as residents of other States, were 
orn in Ohio. 

he pre-historic Mound Builders who once in- 
abi e country from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico have left more traces of their 
work in Ohio than in any other State. The best 
known is Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent 
1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Locust 
Grove, Adams County. It was built as an ad- 
net to religious or ceremonial worship and is the 
est and most impressive pre-historic effigy on 
ie American continent. It is now the property 
i Harvard University. The largest conical mound 
n Ohio is the Miamisburg, 68 ft: high and about 
50 ft. in circumference. Though a shaft was 
sunk a short distance from the top, it has never 
ibe explored. In all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures, many of them 
of extensive dimensions. 

Other points of scenic and historic interest are 
he George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
indian chief Tecumseh; the house in which 
Wiysses S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant. and 
homas Edison’s birthplace is Milan. Hocking 
County contains more places of scenic interest than 
my other in the State. Rock House, Ash Cave, 
Cedar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man's Cave and 
he Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in this one 
CO opty all but the latter having been made State 


Ss. 
_During the Northwest Territory regime the Gov- 
nor and judges also constituted the legislative 
yody, and the capitol, in effect, was wherever they 
happened to be. Governor St. Clair and his aide 
went to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted gov- 
ernment under the Ordinance. From Marietta St. 
Clair went to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 


bounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
jhe east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
‘Texas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
the surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentile 
ie on and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 
The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
fountains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 
ther west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 


Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 
ty tableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 
kansas River flows eastward through the middle 
the State, and small rivers in the southern part 
in into the Red River, which forms the southern 
boundary. The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
k-red ioam. The climate shows great variations 
temperature, and the rainfall in the west is 
scanty, though generally sufficient in the east. 

In northwest Oklahoma are the Great Salt 
ins, an area of dazzling white-salt six by eight 
les in size and as level as a table top. This 

gigantic deposit is said to be the residuum of 
4 great, prehistoric inland sea, from which the 
water drained to form the present salt plain. 
Two Territories were combined to make the 
te, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was 
home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chero- 
, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles. 
The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compose 
of the Indian population of the United States. 
‘dances and festivals range from the religio- 
tical Sacred Fire Ceremony of the Cherokees, 
aid to have been established more than 2,000 years 
to the modernized Armistice Day Celebration 
the Osages. There are many war dances and 


Peyote dances, Indian fairs and festivals, stomp) 


green corn dances, and scores of others, and 
post every locality is host to one or more of 
U during the year. 

Oklahoma is primarily agricultural. The State 
the production of broom corn. Other im- 
d crops are corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, 
toes, hay, fruits and cotton. The annual wool- 
is great. r 


egom is bounded on the horth by Washington, 
tne east by Idaho, on the south by California 
evada ad on the west by the. Pacific Ocean. 


tion known to the temperate zone, the 
s ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
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ters in the territory, organizing ‘‘counties’” as 
units of government. He established his head- 
quarters (1791) in Cincinnati, which came to be re- 
garded as the capital. Here were organized the ex- 
peditions against the Indians—the disastrous ones 
in St. Clair and Harmar, and Wayne’s successful 
campaign. 

Congress designated Chillicothe as the capital and 
the legislature met there (Nov. 1800). 

The village’s one meeting place was Abrams’ 
Big House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 
decker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 
ture met, was the Athenaeum, used for singing 
schools, dances and Presbyterian Church services; 
the upper floor was a barroom. The chief duty of 
the sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough sacninan 
downstairs to constitute a quorum. This second 
session was the last meeting of the Territorial 
legislature in Ohio. f 

The constitution had provided that Chillicothe 
be the capital until 1808, but left the site of the 
permanent seat of government for the legislature 
to decide. When the people of Muskingum County 
erected a i for the State offices (1809) the 
legislature accepted Zanesville as the temporary 
capital. But before moving there it appointed a 
commission to locate the permanent capital ‘‘not 
more than 40 miles from the common center of 
the State.”’ 

James Johnson, John Kerr, Alexander McLaugh- 
lin and Lyne Starling offered. (Feb. 1812) to 
lay out a town on the east bank of the Scioto river 
opposite Franklinton, ‘convey to the State a tract 
of 10 acres for a statehouse and a similar tract for 
a@ penitentiary, erect thereon State buildings to the 
value of $50,000 and have them ready for use (by 
| Dee. 1, 1817). This offer the legislature accepted 
and (Feb. 14) it voted that (after Dec. 1, 1817) 
= Nes ge should be on “‘the high bank of the 

cioto.’’ 

The new capital city was named Columbus. 


ae Oklahoma 

Capital, Oklahoma City—Sooner State—State Flower, Mistletoe—Motto: Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor 
Conquers All Things)—Area, 69,619 sq. mi.; rank, 17th—Population, 2,326,434; rank, 22nd. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is} 


Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea (1889) 
but there was little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production (1906). The State reached first 
rank as a producer (1927) but yielded that place to 
Texas, and (1929) dropped to third place, below 
California. Other minerals commercialized are zinc, 
lead and natural gas. 

Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the’ 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of their 
oil riches; each ‘“‘headright’’ drew $13,400. 

Manufactures are few in Oklahoma. The lead 
industry is petroleum refining. Zine smelters an 
refineries are important, and the flour mills and 
cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output. . 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Oklahoma, in Norman, and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


“every character of climate and soil andy — 


Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as settlers. Although there was 
a large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part of 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public (April 22, 1889). More 
than 50,000 persons entered in one day. The State 
has 27 Indian Reservations. 

The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of the 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th meridian, 
was a strip of public land west of the Cherokee 
Strip of Indian Territory. Efforts were made to 
include the strip in Kansas and in New Mexico 
without success. The people who lived there con= 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in which it 
was finally included’ when opened to the public 
(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. he strip 
is now a part of Oklahoma _and has been di- 
vided into three counties, Beaver, Texas and 


Cimarron. 


4 


Oregon 


: : - meet i. . 
i lem—Beaver State—State Flower, Oregon Grape—Motto: The Union—Area, 96,981 sq, mi.; 
neg rank, 9th—Population, 1,089, 


684; rank, 34th. 
areas where rainfal) is abundant, to the large 
stretches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
parts, with a Fee eas ee Ss a deers 

imate is salutary. n ’ 
ieee ce That part of the State east 


ery hot. 
Sade Oasnade drier and often colder, is a 


of the Cascade Range, 


A 7 


ved Si ie States combined. 
I as very vi s 
the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
a width at the mouth-of about 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of- the 
-eastern boundary, already conveying much trafic 
and being susceptible of greater development. 
The Bonneville Dam, a gigantic power and 
navigation project, is situated on the Columbia 
River at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 
It has created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The 
Dalles on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 
Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 
Empire,”’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Bastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
’ Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which is 
actually on the Williamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 
The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 ft., is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
' levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipita- 
tion at Portland being about that of Chicago or 
-New York. 
’ Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 
one trillion ft. of timber standing in the three 
Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Some of the trees are more than 300 ft. high. In 
the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 
with at least 20 other varieties of timber in 
abundance, some of it excellent for furniture 
Manufacture, which is a considerable industry. 
- The cut of timber is the second in the United 
- States, Washington only exceeding. The lumber 
cut averages more than 3 billion board feet an- 
nually and is shipped to all foreign markets. 
'_ The State produces walnuts, and, in the Willa- 
mette Valley, filberts. Long-fiber flax is grown in 
the Salem district, which is also the fruit, berry, 


Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
‘bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is 
one of the Thirteen Original States. 

It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
Tunning down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
- tivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 

the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
The Commonwealth’s mountains and lakes are 
well stented to winter sports. : 

The Commonwealth has built its industries 
aereely on the basic elements. It produces nearly 
h the steel of the country, shipping it to all 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production ever attained in one lo- 
cality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made more 
millionaires than any other,single industrial center 
in the EeSy. The peeecind tonnage from Pitts- 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York and 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. 

The bituminous coal annual output averages ap- 
yet 350,000,000 tons; anthracite averages 


000, © 50,000,000 tons; and the Common- 
wealth produces high-grade petroleum, iron ore, te 


iron, steel for rails and structural purposes, lime 
slate, and other metals and minerals. , 
_ Scranton is the greatest hard coal center of the 

-country, and makes much steel. 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheat, 
_ Tye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 

mean end cee . 

educationa acilities the Commonwealth 
rank high. The principal higher educational in- 
stitutions are the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia (founded in 1740); Washington and 
Jefferson in Washington (founded 1780): Pennsyl- 
yania State College; University of Pittsburgh; 


Pennsylvania y 


Capital, Harrisburg—Keystone State—State Flower, 
Independence—Area, 45,333 sq. mi.; rank, 


le tien die a sick oat ee te cans 
5 3 ;, , \ e a a sae 
U. S.—Descriptive; Oregon, Pennsylvania 
; : pee. AH 
eg i ing region. The State leads in the Fc: 
 yast plateau greater in area than that of the ae press el a nee Boch : 
important navigation  facilities—| hay and potatoes. The annual wool-clip is ab 


dant. eed ; .| 
The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at thy 

mouth of the Columbia, are among the world 

greatest. : i 


Although-undeyveloped, all the basic minerals ae 7 


found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilv. 
chromic iron ore, pee Sapte - the clays. : 
old output exceeds $2,000, a year. _ ae 
: There are several colleges, the State Universit: 
in Eugene; the Agricultural College in Corvallis 
Reed Institute in Portland, and others. ha 

The Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scel 
beauty, running up the river from Portland; Mit 
Hood (11,253 ft.) the highest point in the State 
Other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 6,000 fh 
up in the Cascade Mountains, are points of tour A 
ist interest. 

Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, tee 
poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of am 
unusual sapphire blue, it is six miles in diamete 
and 2,000 feet deep. 

Carrying sea letters granted by George Washi 
ington, Captain Robert Gray in his ship, thi 
Columbia (May 11, 1792), sailed into the rive 
which is named after his vessel. He gave & 
United States by right of discovery sound arg 
ment for claiming the vast region drained by th 
river—the Oregon country. | 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s effort 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore thi 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of : 
Columbia (Noy. 11, 1805); built Fort Clatsop, + 
site near where Astoria stands today. The ruing 
of a cairn where they reduced salt from sea wate 
may be visited in Seaside. -| 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company (April 
1811) established a fort, the beginning of Astoriaig 
nee fell into British hands during the War 02 
181 


4 


Ba 
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A provisional government was formed at Cham. 
poeg (May 2, 1843). 2! 
The territorial government of the Oregon count 
was proclaimed (March 3, 1849). 5) 


y 


i 
Mountain Laurel—Motto: Virtue, Liberty ana 
32nd—Population, 9,900,180; rank, 2nd. j 


Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
Lafayette College. Easton; Lehigh University 
Bethlehem; Temple University, ‘Philadelphia ® 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; Dickinson Col} 
lege, Carlisle; Franklin and Marshall Colleg 
Lancaster; Allegheny College, Meadville; Duquesne 
College, Pittsburgh; Grove City College, Grove 
City; Haverford College, Haverford; Swarth more 
College, Swarthmore. There are also three col 
leges for women, in Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh ang 
Chambersburg. % 
Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admirat 
William Penn, the founder of the province. Wild] 
liam Penn, a Quaker, received a charter (1681) | 
from Charles Il of Great Britain for land i 
America that was given the name of “Pensilvania’ | 
(Penn’s Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pensi 
vania’’ was used for many years by Wiliam Penr 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate 
the province, The grant was made in settleme 
of a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles anc 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. bh 
charter was granted (March 4, 1681). 5 
The founder of the province convened a Generaa 
Assembly in Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when three 
laws were enacted during a session of four days# 
The province and territories (Pennsylvania a 
Delaware) were divided into three counties ea 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the form 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the lat: 
The first General Assembly was convened 
proclamation issued by the proprietor who 
forth that the assemblage was to include all res 
dents of the province. al 
Penn granted three charters; one (1682), the 
second one (1683) and the third (1701. Pennsyl4 
vania was governed under the latter charter unt 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed during the 
period of the Revolution. a 
Penn’s invitation to Continental Europeans td 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania @ 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Irish) 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German. 
The terms ‘“‘Commonwealth”’ as applied, to 
province and ‘General Assembly’? as the official 
name for the law-making body of Pennsylvani q 
were originated by Penn and remain in the Col | 


| 


a 


stitution in force. Se 
The United States was. born on Pennsylvant 


13000 


— 


= 


-.In Philadelphia _was adopted the Articles of 
hfederation; the Declaration of Independence 
yas written and signed there; the Treaty of Peace 
pee epaed Fe gree eng eer wae ratified in 
na ace, an ere a ater the Constitution 
if the United States formulated. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
narks, including Valley Forge and the Battlefield 
f Gettysburg, now national shrines. At Gettysburg 
uly 1-3, 1938) elaborate exercises commemorated 
oe ‘ed Lge perl | of = pee rs ee | 
2 emoria © burn only at t) was 
editated by President Roosevelt. . 


Rhode 


‘Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
hirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
horth and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
ihe Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
Vith 674.2 persons per square mile, it is the most 
Leaisely ea gee ae State. It exceeds all others in 

capita industrial output; it is 91.6 per cent 


The textile mills account for nearly half the 
lalue of the products, and the state has important 
ewelry factories. The first cotton spinning works 
Mf this country were established in Pawtucket in 
he 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 
Pawtucket are the chief centers of industry. 
‘The State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
vith Brown University, Rhode Island State Col- 
+ Rhode Island College of Education and Provi- 
ce College among the important institutions. 
Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
fecades a famous watering place. The Astors, 
YVanderbilts, Goelets and other New York families 
haye Mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 
of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
eee Colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 
cea ve. 
Naval War College is in Newport. 
‘Fhe America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
md many other regattas are held there. 
Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
aced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
xd Newport and other towns have come tales of 
xciting adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 
im privateering and in general warfare. More than 
10 commissions or letters of marque to capture 
els and merchandise of the enemies of the 
ng of England were issued by Rhode Island in 
George’s War (1739-1748) and more than 60 
the French and Indian war (1756-1763). The 
age size of these privateers was 115 tons, some 
e 390 tons and some as little as 33. The goy- 
ment paid a bounty of £5 ($25) for each man on 
captured vessel. Common seamen on Rhode 
nd privateers made as much as $5,000 a trip. 
ptured vessels were taken to the nearest British 
dmirality Court, and if ape See legally seized were 
Gl d and sold wit 


tnd 


i 


outh Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
G Griginal Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
orth by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
tic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
graphy is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
ous, 3,548 ft. she maximum, in the western 
rt, 2 plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 
climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
ical and humid. nae ; 
‘obacco, cotton, and rice are the chief crops. 
oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches are 


rown. 
forests supply lumber to the East and South, 
ally yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 


| the continent of 
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middle south, Lake Erie in the northwest, and the 
Genesee in the middle north section. Natural lakes 
and ponds are relatively small and are found in 
the glacial areas in the northern part of the 
Commonwealth, more especially in the northeast 
portion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Crawford 
County, with an area of 928 acres. The largest 
artificial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in 
Crawford County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
gg the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 
ivers. 

The first water works system operated in Penn- 
sylvania was built to supply Schaefferstown, in 
Lebanon County (1732). ‘The first water works 
pumping plant was built in Bethlehem (1754). 
and the third system to be built was a steam 
pumping plant in Philadelphia (1801). 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile long au- 
tomobile highway from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
was completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $70,000,000. 
Legislation was passed (1941) to extend the Turn- 
pike to the Ohio state line. An extension to Phila- 
delphia was authorized (1940). 


Island 


Dapital, Providence—Little Rhody, also Plantation State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Hope—Area, 
14 sq. mi.; rank, 48th—Population, 713,346; rank, 36th. 


8 William, valued at £61,930; and many famous 
others. 

Captain Charles Hall of the Virgin Queen, one 
of the smallest of the privateers, captured and 
sacked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the 
sailors at_least a_ hundred dollars apiece, while 
Captain Simeon Potter with his sloop Prince 
Charles made an extraordinary attack upon a 
French settlement to the windward of Surinam, 
laying waste and destroying the whole county for 
a hundred miles up the Wyopoke River, capturing 
the fort and sacking the town. 

The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded, Providence. 
The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638), the 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government. The fourth 
settlement was made in Warwick by Samuel Gor- 
ton (1642). 

These four settlements united under _a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations, When (1651) Coddington obtained a 
commission appointing him governor for life of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be~ 
ing governed by Governor Coddington, while the 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued as 
the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with the 
revocation of Coddington’s commission (1654) the 
colony was reunited. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, four months before the American 
Declaration of Independence) a resolution re- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 

The official name of the State (since July. 20, 
1776) is ‘*The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.’’ 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton manufacturing plant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a paint of tourist inter- 
est. In Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
oldest Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


C ital, Columbia—Palmetto State—State Flower, Yellow Jessamine—Motto: Dum Spiro, Spero (While 
I Breathe I Hope)—Area, 31,055 sq. mi.; rank, 39th—Population, 1,899,804; rank, 26th. 


The cotton mills are a great and growing textile 
industry. 7 

The principal minerals, are phosphate rock, gran- 
ite, clay products, gold, silver, manganese, iron 
ore, lime, and monazite. 

The University of South Carolina in Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next, Clemson opened 
(1898) the first textile school in the United States, 
which has achieved much in training technical mill 
workers and foremen. 

Lucas Vasguez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
(Dec. 1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
@ caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
America north of the St. Johns 


River, Florida. Several months later Gordillo fell 
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in with another caravel under Pedro de Quexos, 
and together they sailed up the coast to the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River, where they landed (June 
30, 1521) and claimed the country in the name of 
Ayllon and Spain. They also carried off many 
Indians into captivity to sell as slaves. Soon after 
this Ayllon went to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
cured authority for colonizing the country. He 
“sent. out two caravels (1525) under Pedro de 
Quexos for further exploration. On St. Helens 
Day he discovered the eastern point of an island 
protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur~ 
vived in English form to this day in the adjacent 
St. Helena Sound and St. Helenas Parish. The 
point itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
lower coast of South Carolina. The following year 
Ayllon headed an expedition to make a settlement 
on the coast of what is now South Carolina. He 
planted his colony (Oct. 1526) about the bay 
now known as Winyah. But after a fearful winter 
the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. The 
Spaniards made several later attempts to settle in 
South Carolina, but all miscarried. 

A French ses ehh under Jean Ribaut built (1562) 
a little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
28 men on what is now Parris Island, Port Royal 
Harbor, but before he could return to them with 
supplies they had built a small ship and attempted 
to return to France. The Spaniards built (1566) 
a@ considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 
on the same little island. Ten years later this 
garrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent 
a@ stronger garrison back the next year and built 
a stronger fort and for ten years more a presidio 
flourished on the little island. Sir Francis Drake 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused 
Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now 
_ South Carolina. England did not take immediate 

charge of its partial conquest, but Charles I. grant- 
ed (1629) to his attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by the 
States of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, but Sir Robert 
was unsuccessful in securing a colony for his new 
Possession and eventually he was recorded as hav- 
ing abandoned it and (1563) Charles II. granted it 
to eight of his followers among the nobility of En- 
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4 
gland. They planted a permanent settlement nis 
the present city of Charleston (1670) and dey 
opment was rapid for the time. ; 

Later another settlement was effected near 
mouth of the Cape Fear River in what is r 
North Carolina. These two separate settlemet¢ 
developed into two separate provinces under 
control of the Lords Proprietors. The people : 
the province of South Carolina held (1719) 
convention and repudiated the government of 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown! 
England to take over control of the governme) 
England promptly responded and established roig 
government in South Carolina. The British Parll 
ment bought (1729) the fee of the Lords Proprieti# 
in both provinces and established a royal goves 
ment for North Carolina by taking the la) | 
the west of the Savannah River and east of © 
Mississippi. ; ; 

The people of South Carolina in convent 
(1774) expressed their sympathy for the peoples 
Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, « 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament 4 
joined in the movement for the union of 13 Ame 
cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights 
British subjects. As those rights were not rapibl) 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) 
up an independent government headed by a pre 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a ju 
ciary and a General Assembly. _ A 4 

South Carolina played an active part in achi 
ing the independence of the United States. 
representatives in the Continental Congress, pa 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in thil 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787, wh 
framed the Constitution of the United Stat 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Consti® 
tional Convention, one of the leaders in debate + 
the proposed Constitution and the proposer / 
more than 30 of the provisions adopted into tf 
Constitution. South Carolina was the eighth Sta 
to join the Union. 

Seventy-two years later the people of Sow 
Carolina, in convention assembled, rescinded t 
ordinance which they had adopted (May 178 
and dissolved the bond which existed between t! 
State and the other States of the Union (Dec, 
1860). That act led to the Civil War. | 


’ 


South Dakota , 


Capital, Pierre—Coyote State—State Flower, The Pasque—Motto: Under God the People Rule 
Area, 77,047 sq. mi.; rank, 14th—Population, 642,961; rank, 38th. ; 


South Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of the 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
and pleasant in summer. The state is divided into 
two parts by the Missouri River. There are several 
minor drainage basins, feeding the larger rivers, 
with a succession of fertile valleys, highly produc- 
tive. The standing forests include principally yel- 
low pine and spruce. 

The Black Hills are in the southwest. Harney 
Peak (7,240 feet) is the highest point east of the 
Rockies. The rest of the area is mostly rolling 
prairie, falling to lower levels in the northeast. 
Near the Black Hills in the southwest are the 
Bad Lands. Big Stone. Lake (967 feet above sea 
level) is the lowest point. South Dakota was ad- 
mitted to Statehood (1889) after 28 years as a 
part of the Dakota Territory. 

Harney and Black Hills National Forests cover 
Co ap acres, nearly surrounding Custer State 

arly. 

The chief crops are wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, flaxseed and the hardier fruits. 

Manufacturing is confined chiefly to the making 
of butter and cheese, flour and grist milling. 

The State has large cattle and sheep ranches and 
sends about 600,000 hogs to market yearly. 

Gold and silver are mined in quantities, in the 
Black Hills, and at Lead is one of the largest gold 
producing mines in the United States. Lead, cop- 
Per, clays, building stones of various sorts and 

gnite are also found. 

South Dakota has a large area in Indian reserva- 
tions—the Rosebud, .Cheyenne River, Pine Rides, 
Crow Creek and the Lower Brule. The Indians 
engage in agriculture and livestock husbandry. 

Mount Rushmore, in the Black Hills, has an 
altitude of 6,200 feet and a granite face (700 feet 
in height) which is the site of a national me- 
morial to be sculptured from solid rock featuring 


rye, 


| 
the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln a 
Theodore Roosevelt. 4 

There are seven institutions for higher educ: 
tion in the state, including the University 
South Dakota in Vermillon, as well as a 
School of Mines in Rapid City and several not 
schools and a teachers’ college. , 4 

The Black Hills Region of South Dakota, — 
which Wind Cave National Park is situated, hi 
fascinating story of earth-making to tell. The B 
Lands area tells through fossil remains a tal} 
of prehistoric alligators, rhinoceroses, three-to 
horses, and other long-extinct animals and_ 
a ey gas alegre wees Eeene 
sculpture: rom masses of grani igh up tl 
forest-clad slopes of the Black Hills. psy 

Wind Cave lies in the great Pahasapa limestc 
formation, which also contains several other la: a 
subterranean caverns. The facts about the d 
coyery of the cave are little known, but it is ge 
erally_believed that it was discovered (1881) | 
Tom Bingham, a Black Hills pioneer, while hun 
ing deer. He was attracted by a strange whistlill 
and after searching about in the undergrowth | 
discovered that it was caused by wind escapi 
through a small hole in some rocks. This hole 
more than 10 inches in diameter, is’ the i 
natural opening to the cave so far discovered. It! 
oa a few steps behind the present cave | 

Trance. 

The present cavern opening was made by @: 
ging down about six feet to a long, winding fissui 
or tunnel bate | into corridors and galleries dea 
rated with a variety of crystal formations. T 
formations differ print from those fou 
most caverns because stalactites and stalagn 
are practically nonexistent in this cave. ‘Here t 
formations are \of the unusual boxwork and fro# 
work type. The boxwork is composed of delicat 
colored crystals arranged in honeycomb  patte) 
Tiny white crystals, sometimes superimposed orm 
Pink background, hang in clusters from ceilin 
and ledges to form a frostwork decoration of TH’ 
herr The cavern is approximately ten miles ; 


la 
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' Tennessee, in the East,South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
On the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
anelevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts ‘the western border. 
It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
porn through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 

io. ? 

The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield ‘half a billion ft. of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 

The chief mineral product is coal. Others are 
fron-ore, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay products, 
Phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone. 

Agriculture is an important industry. The lead- 
ing crop is corn, followed by wheat, oats, hay, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, peas, peanuts, cotton. The 
climate and soil are such as to permit a great 
diversity of crops. 

The main higher educational institutions are the 
University of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville, Fisk University in Nashville (Negro); 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville; Cumberlan 
University, Lebanon; University of the South, 
| Sewanee; Maryville College, Maryville; George 

body College for Teachers in Nashville, Carson- 
ewman College, Jefferson City and Scarritt Col- 
lege for Christian Workers. 
' Tennessee was a territory of the United States 
(1790-1796). The capital of the territory was 
ated in Knoxville (1792). When Tennessee 
became the 16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 


North Carolina ceded to the United States 
ee: 1784) all of the territory which is now the 
tate of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 
effect until Congress signified its intention of ac- 
cepting it within the space of two years. This 
cession on the part of the mother State excited 
great opposition on the part of the inhabitants of 
the new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
that North Carolina had made no provision for 
the government of her western territory and they 
feared that the United States would not do so. 
There was no proper judicial tribunal for the trial 
of felons, and there was no method for enforcing 
collection of taxes. Feeling that they were thrown 
~ n their own resources, the people assumed the 
k of devising a government of their own. A 
convention was called to meet in Jonesboro (Aug. 
23, 1784). John Sevier was elected president, 
and Landon Carter, secretary, of this convention. 
The State of Franklin (sometimes called Frank- 
land) was the direct outgrowth of this movement. 
A constitution was adopted which differed decidedly 
from most of those then in existence in America. 
Among other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
doctors, nor preachers were to be members of 
the Legislature. Sevier was elected Governor 
and David Campbell Judge of the Superior Court, 


Tennessee 


Capital, Nashyille—Volunteer State—State Flower, Iris—Motto: Agriculture, C A 
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THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 


Texas i 


Tennessee, Texas, 


ville was the capital and continued so until 1807, 
When the Seventh General Assembly met in 
Kingston, but adjourned to Knoxville after the 
first day. Knoxville remained the capital until 1812, 
when the Legislature met in Nashville for the 
first time. Nashville continued to. be the capital 
until 1817, when the session of that year was held 
in Knoxville. Murfreesboro was the capital (1819- 
1825). Nashville has been the capital since the 
second session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826). 

Tennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
standing wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
quake (1811); Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
see River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. | 

Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
east of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
ft.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Creek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of | 
Pikeville. : 

Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
scene of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope of 
bagging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
the Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
Forest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants ot 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
Germany imported many. years ago and now 
greatly multiplied. 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
covering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
line in excess of 800 miles. 


and Greeneville chosen as the seat of government. 
Taxes were allowed to be paid in articles cf com- 
merce in general use, such as beaver skins, bacon, 
sugar, etc. When the Governor of North Carolina 
heard what the people of the Western Country had 
done, he issued a manifesto, urging the people to 
return to their allegiance to the State of North 
Carolina, Governor Sevier undertook to refute the 
arguments of the Governor, and urged the people 
to stand firmly by the new State. 

The last session of the Franklin Legislature met 
(Sept. 1787). The term of office of the legislators 
was about to expire and the authority of the State 
was so weak that no elections were held to fill their 
places. Sevier’s term of office was also near its close. 
He was ineligible to re-election and there would be 
no Legislature to elect his successor. Thus, after a 
brief but stormy career of -about three years, the 
State of Franklin ceased to be. Like a wayward 
child, she returned to her mother and was forgiven 
and received back into the fold. The end came 
aa ee 1788) with the expiration of Sevier’s term 
of office. 

Sevier was arrested on a charge of trea- 
son, but was never brought to trial. The settle- 
ments along the Cumberland river in what is now 
Middle Tennessee, had no part in the rise and 
fall of the State of Franklin. oe, 


in—! te—State Flower, Bluebonnet—Motto: Friendship—Area, 267,339 sq. mi.; 
: pai aoe he pee anny TTate  opalation, 6,414,824; rank, 6th. a 


‘Texas, of the West South Central group, is 
mded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
a, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 

ana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 

the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico 

“and New Mexico. It is the largest State of the 


F 
S roved Dec. 29, 1845). . : 
. She ae ‘flag a Pry over Texas was the French 


gr 


In the western part itis mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’ lying in the northwest, a ‘eat 
prairie.in the central portion, and a lower lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly — 
without forestation, but in the east formerly there 
was a large wooded area, now materially reduced 

The most southerly point in Texas is approxi- — 
mately in latitude 25° 51’ N. and the most norther- 
ly point in latitude,36° 31’ N. This difference in 
latitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles. ‘ 

The most easterly point in Texas is approximately ; 
in longitude 93° 31’ W., and the most westerly 
point is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference 
of louuitude for latitude 31° 30’ N., which is ap- 
proximately the mean latitude of the extreme iY 
points referred to, is equivalent to approximately *, 
765. miles. - y 

The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 4 

loups, citrus fruits, dates, figs, strawberries, . 


md blackberries 
texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. 


| Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
| potatoes, ace, omatoes, peanuts, pecans, onions. 
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The Texas cotton crop is the most yaluable crop 
grown in a single political subdivision in the world. 
The value of the average Texas cotton crop is al- 
most as much as the total value of the production 
of the gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines of 
the United States. Approximately fifty crops are 
produced in Texas on a commercial scale; cotton 
Tepresents about 53 per cent of the total crop value 
of the State. Cotton is produced in 223 Texas 
counties, leaving 31 non-cotton producing. Nueces 
usually leads all other counties. The all-time 
record is held by Williamson County, which pro- 
duced 168,509 bales (1920). It has been estimated 
that 70 per cent of the population of Texas de- 
peas directly or indirectly, upon cotton for a 
iving. 

Cotton was growing wild in Texas, according to 
Cabeza de Vaca. who was shipwrecked on the Gulf 
Coast (1528). It was grown to a limited extent 
around the old Spanish missions, but real produc- 
tion did not begin until the American colonists 
began arriving. 

Texas ranks as the leading State in the total 
number of head of domestic animals on farms and 
ranches, and high in the value of all live stock. 
Texas ranks first in the beef cattle industry, and 
first in the number of sheep and the average an- 
nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
and is one of the leading States in the number 
of horses. 

The petroleum output is huge, the State leading 
in that respect, and there is an immense yield of 
natural gas, coal and sulphur. Texas leads in pro- 
duction of helium, Amarillo being the chief source 
of that gas. There are also quantities of gypsum, 
granite, sandstone, limestone, silver and potash. 

Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, bay, 
beech, birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’-claw, cedar, 
cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwood, china- 
berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elastic, 
hackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hop horn- 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag- 
nolia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50 species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
. planer tree (water elm), swamp privet, redbud, 
' sycamore, Texas ebony, walnut, wild China (soap- 
berry), willow, youpon, Mexican or wild plum. 

Galveston, Houston, and Beaumont-Port Afthur 

are leading ports. 
_ The tallest highway bridge in the South—The 
Port Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans the Neches 
River on State Highway 87, six miles north of 
Port Arthur, F 


Utah a 


Capital, Salt Lake City—Beehive State—State Flower, Sego Lily—Motto: Industry—Area, 84,916 sq. mb 
‘ rank, 10th—Population, 550,310; rank, ‘ 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 
ft. elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 
13,498 ft.), the greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers are 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 
being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
20% of the fluid content, is in the northwest part, 
altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet. Its 
area is 2,360 square miles. The climate is dry, stim- 
ulating and wholesome, warm in summer, rather 


cold in winter, and the sky so clear that no cloud 


specks it on 300 days a year. 

The chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables and 
fruit are grown in profusion, Other crops are 
wheat, oats; potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, barley 
and rye. Utah is a sheep-grazing State, with 
more than 2,200,000. 

Utah has been a leading producer of silver and 
copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, sulphur, 
_ Zine, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi- 

precious stones, marble, and onyx. : 

The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths of 

11 church membership. The Mormons reached 

tah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 
‘driven out by persecution, and journeyed to the 
paeeAary when it was almost completely a wilder- 

SS. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
Seating 12,000, and the Temple. 7 

The State University is in Salt Lake; Brigham 
Young University in Provo; State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Logan. 

The ‘Great American Desert” lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 
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At ‘the southern tip of the lower coastal bel i F 
Texas is the ‘‘Magic Valley’ of the Lower Rit 
it 


Grande, where a man-made Paradise has hee 
created by the diversion of the waters of the R 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the suig, 
tropical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres an 
under intensive cultivation in two counties alone 
A wide variety of winter and early spring vege 
tables are grown, and some of the best citrus fruiti | 
in the world are produced there. } 

The position, size and shape of Texas combins 
to give it a great diversity of weather conditions 
The average annual temperature in the extrem 
southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pg 
handle it is 56 degrees, or a range from sub-tropica 
to middle temperature. The average temperaturi 
for the middle of the State is 65 degrees. Rainfa%s 
also varies greatly in the different sections of th 
State, but the annual average is 31 inches. Thé 
average annual snowfall in Romero, Texas,-is 2} 
inches, while in the south, in Houston, the averag 
is only «1 inch. : 

The ‘‘Panhandle’”’ is the northern tip of Texas 
and is so called because it appears on the map t/ 

the handle of a giant pan. 

About 20 missions were built in Texas (1690-9 
1791) by Spaniards, for the double purpose o 
converting the savages and holding the territor 
for Spain. They were the first outposts of Eu- 
ropean civilization, and contributed materia) 
to the conversion of Texas from a wilderness to : 
civilized country. The last one (established 
1791) was Refugio. The Alamo, San Jose, Con-j 
cepcion and LaBahia are also standing in gooc 
conditioh, while only ruins are left of the others 

The sacred Alamo (founded in 1718) by ths 
Franciscan monks, stands in the heart of the 
City of San Antonio. Within the gray stone walls 
of the chapel (March 6, 1836), 187 heroes gave 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when the 
made their stand against Santa Anna and h 
6,000 Mexicans, in a vain effort to prevent the 
Mexicans from invading Texas. 

Among the institutions of higher learning, are 
the University of Texas in Austin; Agricultura3 
and Mechanical College, College Station; State 
College for Women in Denton; Baylor University 
Waco; Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Rice In 
stitute, Houston; and Texas Technological College 
Lubbock. ; 

The most notable canyon is the Santa Helens 
on the Rio Grande in Brewster County. Its wa 
rise perpendicularly for 2,000 ft. | 


41st. 


For coloring and unusual erosional formations 
the canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons them-! 
selves are stupendous in size and formation, and o#} 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that Zion and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar Breaks 
National Monument are situated. Zion Nationals 

was, prior to its reservation, a nationals 
monument, called by the Indian name of the rive! 
Mukuntuweap. The monument was. enlarged 
(March 18, 1918) by President Wilson and thes 
name changed to Zion. The new name is app me 
priate, for since early days its principal accessible: 
feature has been called Zion Canyon by the Mor: 
mon settlers, who said the great mountains form 
ing the canyon walls were in truth temples of God 
liff ruins have been discovered in Zion P 
and its vicinity, proving that long before Li 
Zion gave sanctuary to the Mormons it was 
home of a prehistoric people. — bi i 

A large part of geologic history is revealed in the 
canyon walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
4 
¥ 


Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best hs 
record of ancient geologic history, Zion Gan 3 
records most clearly the events of medieval se 


\ 
parks incorporate the records of a billi ars.\) 
The consolidated sedimentary fooke * etna ee 


geologists to the Triassic, Jurassi : 
periods of Mezozoic time (middle age”) on tai 


A study of thesex 
veoptaphy, the plant life, ands 
h of these periods were unlikes 
or of later periods; thatl 


the animal life of eac 
ose of previous periods 


uring the last 200,000,000 years the region com- 
ising the parks has witnessed many changes .i 

se of cure Ore 
/ es it was covered by the sea, at other times 
road rivers traversed its surface, and at still other 
mes it was swept by desert winds. Most of the 
ocks were laid down by water as gravel, sand, mud, 
n ooze. A long slope of shales, broken by 
any benches developed in hard beds, extends up- 


o 


Vermont, New England’s only inland State, is 
bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
New Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, 
and on the west by New York. The Green and 

conic Mountains run north and south through 
he State. Lake Champlain, which forms most of 
he western boundary, more than 100 miles long 
nd in places 12 miles wide, is the largest body 
of fresh water east of the Great Lakes. The 
Green Mourtains run north and south through 
the State. The boundary on the east was officially 
decided (1937) to run for 200 miles algng the 
Connecticut River, the New Hampshire line ex- 
snding to the original low water line on the west 


The climate is cool and the atmosphere dry. 
he summer season, between frosts, is from 110 
ite 160 days, according to location and altitude. 

' In the State there are more than 900 peaks 

W ; an altitude of 2,000 feet or more above sea 
level, 


away) 

There are more than _300 lakes in Vermont. 
State Forests or Forest Parks cover about 56,000 
acres and the National Forest will contain about 
500,000 acres. 

Hardly a town in the State is without its op- 


and’ 
id 
Union. 


~ Vermont repealed its blue laws (Feb. 14, 1939). 
Under the new law cities and towns may decide by 


Capital, 
_ (Thus Always to Tyrants)—Area, 40,815 sq. 
‘Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by West Virginia.and Maryland, on the east 

r Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the South 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
7 West Virginia and Kentucky. Its territory, 
ch once included Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
well as Kentucky, was further reduced by the 
biishment of West Virginia (1863) in the 


n ig. 
Jeys in which herds of catt 
es, being generally 


er: 
“much colder in of the west. 


seen and the 


ers are ordinarily mild.. pe 
dewater Virginia consists of four peninstlas 
nee 70 Mtoe in length, One. of them is the 


| - 
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ward to the great cliff faces of West Temple and 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a alec of 
weak shales leads upward to a cliff of resistant 
sandstone above which a slope of shale extends to 
the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce Can- 
yon the rim road is on the highest tread of a giant 
rock stairway that, as viewed from Rainbow Point, 
leads downward in steps 30 to 400 ft. high to the 
fiat lands 3,000 ft. below. 


Vermont 


apital, Montpelier—Green Mountain State—State Flower, Red Clover—Motto: Freedom and Unity 
—Area, 9,609 sq. mi.; rank, 42nd—Population, 359,231; rank, 46th. 


ballot whether they want movies, lectures and 
concerts after 6 P.M. on the Sabbath, or baseball 
after 2 P.M. on that day. 

From the earliest days attention has been given 
to primary education. The University of Vermont 
was chartered (1791). Other institutions for higher 
education (five) include Norwich University (1819), 
in Northfield, the oldest military college in the 
sitet g next to the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point; Bennington College, Bennington, and 
Middlebury College, Middlebury. There are also 
three normal schools and a junior college. 

Vermont was claimed by both New York and New 
Hampshire and was called.by some the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. Considerable feeling was aroused 
among the settlers by this controversy and a con- 
vention to discuss it was held (1765) in the Cata- 
mount Tavern in Bennington. The Green Moun- 
tain Boys, a force of militia, had come into exis- 
tence the previous year and the romantic history 
“7 the early days of the state hinges on its activi- 


ies. 

When the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
of Lexington and Concord was received, many of 
these militiamen started at once and joined the 
Colonial forces around Boston. Those who fre- 
mained at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen 
and (May 10, 1775) captured Fort Ticonderoga 
—a most important victory to the army of the Col- 
onies. At a convention in Westminster (Jan. 
1777) Vermont was declared an independent 
State and the name of New Connecticut was 

pted. The following June the name was 
changed to Vermont. The Green Mountain Boys 
took part in the conflicts of the Revolution, the 
most notable battle being that at Bennington 
(Aug. 16, 1777). Bennington Monument, the tallest 
battle monument in the world (302 feet), com- 
memorates the battle, the turning point of the 
Revolution. 

Thomas Chittenden was elected Governor (March 
3, 1778) in the first election under the Constitu~- 
tion. The first session of the Legislature was held 
(March 12, 1778). The State existed under its own 
government until its difficulties in regard to 
boundaries and sovereignty were solved. The State 
was admitted to the Union (March 4, 1791) being 
the first after the original thirteen. Montpelier 
was chosen as the capital (1805), and the first 
session of legislature was held there (1808). 


Virginia 
Richmond—Old Dominion—State Flower, American Dogwood—Motto 
; Tank, 33rd—Population, 


: Sic Semper Tyrannis 
2,677,713; rank, 19th. 


Eastern Shore, which juts down from Maryland 
between the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay 
and consists of, Accomac and Northampton coun- 
ties, an early potato-growing section. The other 
three peninsulas are formed by the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York and James Rivers; these are 
tidal streams to the head of navigation, which for 
the Potomac is Washington; for the Rappahan- 
nock, Fredericksburg; for the York, West Point; 
and for the James, Richmond. The peninsulas are 
seldom more than ten or 15 miles wide and together 
ord give Virginia a shoreline of more than 1,000 
es. 

Along the 
rivers there are many quiet summer resorts. The 
absence of rock along the coast and the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay has resulted in hundreds of miles 
of sand beaches ideal for bathing. The fishing is 
Chesapeake Bay and_ the 
Tivers flowing into it as well as in the ocean off the 
Eastern Shore. Trout, spot, croaker, bass, rock, blue 
fish and many other species are found, while the 
channel bass fishing is fine. : 

‘At Virginia Beach, near Norfolk, which has 
become a much-freauented and fashionable resort 
with good hotels, there is surf bathing. At Ocean 
View and Buckroe Beach, on Chesapeake Bay, the 
bathing is sheltered. Colonial Beach on the Poto- 
mac River is another popular bathin resort while 
there are many minor ones, In addition to the 


generally excellent in 


- 


ocean front, Chesapeake Bay and the / 


. others. 
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regular resorts the state maintains two beach 
parks at Cape Henry and on the Potomac River. 
In the mountains are the Shenandoah National 
- Park and several state parks. The Skyline Drive 
along the crest of the Blue Ridge is perhaps the 
finest scenic highway in the country. The Blue 
Ridge Parkway extends the Skyline Drive south- 
westward toward the Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park in North Carolina. 

The main farm crops are corn and tobacco but 
all of eastern Virginia is a trucking section. Cotton 
is raised along the southern border. Fruit-raising 
is a large and growing industry. Virginia is one 
of the leading apple-producing states. Peanuts are 
extensively grown in the Southside, and Smith- 
field hams, from hogs fed on peanuts, are famous 
the world over. The livestock industry exists on 
a large scale in Southwest Virginia. The Piedmont 
is noted for thoroughbred horses, to be seen 
everywhere in that fox-hunting and horse-raising 
country which perpetuates the sporting tradition 
of Old Virginia. : F 
_ Virginia produces much bituminous coal and 

limestone as well as cement, clay, feldspar, gold, 
gypsum, lead, manganese, mica, pyrite, salt, sand 
_ and gravel, slate, soapstone, titanium minerals and 
zinc. Virginia is the leading producer of titanium 
minerals and has huge deposits of soapstone. 

Manufactures are many and varied. Richmond 
is the largest cigarette-making center in the 
world. At Hopewell and elsewhere are chemical 
plants. Furniture-making is carried on extensively 
_ in the southern section. Lumbering is one of the 
State’s principal businesses. Cotton textile manu- 
factures are also extensive. At Newport News, at 
the mouth of James River, is one of the largest 
shipbuilding plants in the country. 

Virginia is proud of its history. At. Jamestown 
the first permanent English settlement in America 
was made (1607). At Yorktown the American 
Revolution really ended (1781) with the surrender 
of a British army. The state was the scene of 
Many campaigns in the Civil War and the war 
closed with the surrender of Lee’s army (April, 
1865) at mpeom biter Courthouse near Lynchburg. 

Virginia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 
dents (including Harrison, Taylor and Wilson 
elected from other states). Its principal shrines 


Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, on the east by 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern boundary line for 300 miles from the 
west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
eastern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 
State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores 
and innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
cities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
Asia, handles the bulk of the shipping to and 
from Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 


anal, 

Seattle is a leading port, through which much 
trade with the Orient passes. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
The State leads by far in the production of apples. 
Other important crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
Huge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 
the State. 

Washington is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 
duced in large quantities. Gold, silver, lead, mer- 
“cury and zine are also mined, as well as clays, 
granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
- platinum, 

The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
_Tange nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 

Snowcapped, rise in the west. 

Standing timber includes Douglas fir, 


ellow 
Pine, white pine, spruce, larch ‘j 


cedar and many 
Normally, Washington leads all States in 
lumber output, shipping the product all over the 
world, much going to the North Atlantic States 
via the Panama Canal and going by rail to the 
Central West. 
The Grand Coulee Dam, embracing a huge 
_waterpower and irrigation project, is on the Co- 
lumbia River. It began furnishing power (1941) 
two years ahead of schedule. 

The Columbia River has also been harnessed at 
Wenatchee, 


Washington 


Capital, Olympia—Evergreen State, Chinook State—State Flower, 
(By and By)—Area, 68,192 sq. mi.; rank, 19th—Population, 1,736,191; rank, 30th. 


are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Mont 
(near Charlottesville) Jefferson’s home; Arling* 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefl A 
(Washington’s. birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s bir 
place), and Kenmore (at Fredericksburg). E 

tional Military Parks at Manassas, Fredericie 
burg, Petersburg and Appomattox tell the w 
story to the interest of thousands of visitors. T 
Colonial National Historical Park, including Yoo 
town, Jamestown Island and. part of Willian 
burg, is unique among American Historical par 
The restoration of Williamsburg as the _ colony 
capital of Virginia, by John D. Rockefeller, « 
Yanks as one of the most notable in the world: 

The Civil War. battlefields around Richmc 
were acquired by the State (1932) to create f 
first state park in Virginia. A bill passed Congry 
for making this area a national military pa 
The’ Petersburg battlefield was dedicated (19. 
as a national military park. President Franklin ¥ 
Roosevelt (July 3, 1936) dedicated the Shenandi 
National Park. r 

The United States Government maintains a na 
yard at Portsmouth, utilizing Hampton Roads @ 
James River for anchorage. Fortress Monroe, ov 
looking the entrance to Chesapeake’ Bay, H 
strong modern fortifications. 

Race meets and horse shows draw many Visit) 
to the State. Garden Week in April gives touri 
an opportunity to see many estates that are op 
to the public only at this season. The old hou: 
are usually set in groves of ancient trees and! 
some cases the great box sempervirens rise tox 
height of 40 feet. } 

In higher educational institutions the Sts 
ranks high, having the University of Virgin 
founded (1819) in Charlottesville by Jeffersa 
Washington and Lee University in Lexington, om 
presided over by Robert E. Lee; William and Me 
College (1693) in Williamsburg; Virginia Po. 
technic Institute, in Blacksburg; Virginia Milite 
Institute in Lexington; and four State colleges 7 
teachers. Other colleges are Hampden-Sydne 
Randolph-Macon and Randolph-Macon Woman 
Richmond University and several smaller colleg 
Hampton Normal School at Hampton, the fi 
Negro school of high rating in the South, is a: 
noteworthy. if 


| 


Rhododendron—Motto: Ai4 
The geology is the same as that of Orego 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspers’ 
with fertile portions, and west of the Cascades t 
rainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a = 
sultant profusion of vegetation. a | 

Mount Rainier was named after the British A#@ 
miral, Peter Rainier, who figured in the Americ# 
Revolution. The name was bestowed (1792) | 
Capt. George Vancouver, English navigator ¢& 
explorer. Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Ma 
Rainier appears to rise directly from ‘sid 
level, so insignificant seem the ridges abou BI 
base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. abo 
the valleys that cut through them, and their cres 
average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the sout! 
west entrance of the park in the Nisqually Valle 
the elevation, as determined by accurate measur 
ment, is 2,003 ft., while Mount Wow (Goat Moull 
tain), immediately to the north, rises to’ an alll 
tude of 6,030 ft. x | 

So colossal are the proportions of the great i 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountain 
this size and gives them the appearance of me 
foothills. It is the third highest mountain in 
tinental United States. Only Mount 


(Calif.), elevation ,14,925 ft. and Mount Albeo 
(Colo.)’ elevation 14,431 ft.. rise above the pil 
nacle of Mount Rainier. Mount if 


Rainier, 14,408 f7 
stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its imm® 
diate base and covers 100 square miles of territom| 
approximately one-fourth the area of the pam 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering top 
slender-pointed summit like ate the g 
volcano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated me 
Tesembling an enormous tree stump with spre 
ing base and irregularly broken top. r 
Its life history has been a varied one. Like 
volcanoes, Rainier has built up its cone with tit 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cint 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lumps | 
lava and with: occasional 


16,000 ft., if. one may judge by the steep 
ion oF the lava and cinder layers visible 
anks. { 


Then, it is thought, a great explosio 
lowed that destroyed the top part of She aie 


2 


snd gee aes Sah gets by re ce Pt A vast 
ed, surrounde y a gged rim. 
Within this crater, which measured nearly 3 miles 
across from north to south, two small cinder cones 
were later built up, and these contiguous cones to- 
gether now form the dome that constitutes the 
Main summit of the peak. They rise only about 
300 ft. above the higher portions of the old crater 


Mount Rainier is not known to have had any 
great eruptions during historic times. Indian leg- 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is un- 
‘known. During the nineteenth century the old vol- 
Cano appears to have been feebly active at long 
intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need have 


West Virginia was set off during the Civil War 
from Virginia. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland; on the south by 
Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west by Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
Range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
“north and south extremes. ‘ 

~* The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro- 
Jeum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products, 
glass and glassware, chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts. Millions of dollars have been invested in 
chemical plants in the Kanawha Valley. 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
_timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

The chief agricultural products are wheat, corn, 
ol hay, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. 
_ The date of the appearance of the first white 
settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
oy, :discovered records in England indicate 
t probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
(as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a 
settler near -Bunker Hill, Berkeley County (by 
1726). Out of the groups of French and English 
settlers and the struggle between them, came the 
French and Indian War. In this took place the first 
armed conflict on West Virginia soil. Dunmore’s 
War followed in which the pioneers took a part, 
‘serving at the battle of Point Pleasant at the 
Mouth of the Great Kanawha (Oct. 1777) and in 
the expedition into the heart of the wilderness of 
Ohio, where at Camp Charlotte, preliminaries were 
/ agreed upon with the Indians, out of which grew 
the treaty of Pittsburg by which the Indians were 
kept quiet until 1777. This action had a profound 
‘influence upon permitting operations of the fron- 
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no fear that an eruption will take place while they 
are at the foot of the mountain. That consider- 
able heat still remains in the volcanic reservoirs 
below, however, is shown by the steam jets that 
continue to issue at the summit and by the warm 
springs at Longmire. Mount Rainier bears a great- 
2% number of glaciers than any other peak in the 
continental United States. A study of the map 
will show great arms of ice extending from the 
summit down the mountain sides to end in rivers 
far below. Six great glaciers appear to originate 
at the top of the peak. 

The University of Washington is in Seattle: 
pg College in Pullman; Gonzaga University in 
jpokane. 


West Virginia 


Capital, Charlesten—Mountain State—State Flower, Rhododendron—Motto: Montani Semper- Liberi 
(Mountaineers Always Freemen)—Area, 24,181 sq. mi.; rank, 40th—Population, 1,901,974; rank, 25th. 


tier soldiery in the Continental Army in the east. 


and gave impetus to the conquest of the Illinois __ 


country by General George Rogers Clark. 

In the American Revolution, no region sent more 
men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
commanders, or did more valiant defense of the 
“‘back door’’ of the embryonic United States. than 
did the men from West Virginia. These days found 
the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
Ohio. Indeed from the west the closing days of 
the Revolution blended into the so-called later 
Indian wars which only ended at the battle of 
Fallen Timbers (Aug. 20, 1794) where General 
Anthony Wayne broke the power of the savage. 
Several conflicts at arms took place on West Vir- 
ginia soil. 

In the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds of 
““west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
Paratory to marching into Pennsylvania. In the 
War of 1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
defend the shores of Virginia from the, English. 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and marched 
across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Maumee 
River region under General Benjamin. Harrison. 
In the War with Mexico, West Virginians responded 
to the call of the Governor or Virginia for volun- 
teers and several hundred saw service in and around 
Mexico City, including a young man named Thomas 
J. Jackson, from Weston, who emerged from the 
Civil War as ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. Five companies 
from Jefferson and Berkeley Counties saw service 
(Oct. 1859) in the John Brown “‘Insurrection.’’ 

With the opening of the Civil War (1861) the 
first engagement of the war took place at Philippi 
(June 2, 1861). Skirmishes, battles, and other 
affairs at arms were in evidence almost continu- 
ously until the spring of 1865. 

Mineral Springs at White Sulphur and Green- 
brier County, West Virginia, are world famous. 

Among higher institutions of learning are Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, in Morgantown; West 
Virginia State College, in Institute; and West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon. 


Wisconsin 
"Capital, Madison—Badger State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Forward—Area, 56,154 sq. mi.; rank, 


25th—Population, 3,137,587; rank, 13th. 


‘ 


__ Wisconsin. of the East North Central group, is 


bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
an, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
the south by illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. and 
on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western 
boundary line. It has the characteristic climate of 
“the northern tier of States, cold in winter and 
Pleasant in summer, dry and stimulating. 
- Agriculture is the leading industry and every- 
thing grown in the north temperate zone is 
roduced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
‘culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
heat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
‘beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
‘cigar wrappers. hops, peas, sorghum and maple 
up. More beag are canned than in any other 
te, and more’ hemp raised. The State ranks 
gh in cranberry production and also produces 
apples, cherries oe one ee — ane 
the number of dairy cows, in chees 
a in the output of condensed milk products and 
Pe aiares sholade dumber out 41,.the, Great 
ufactures inc 
es region. The State ranks high in butter pro- 
tion; refines much beet sugar, makes much 
Y k and implement products, considerable pig 
ut, ranks fifth in zine production. fourth 
ore output, the valuable hematite kind 


chiefly, and the fisheries on the lakes are highly 
productive. 

The story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of: the 
Lake States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
State was! covered with pine, hemlock, and the 
valuable hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded without 
regard to conservation, until more than 8,000,000,- 
000 ft. were cut annually; until exhaustion of supply 
cut production. The cut (1899) was 3,389,166 M. 
bd..ft.; and (1933) was 186,000 M. bd. ft. The 
estimated stand is about 2,000,000 M. bd. ft. There 
are wide areas of cut-over forest lands, with 
scattered timber tracts left. 

Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 
dockage, with considerable manufacturing of iron 
products. ; . 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act. 
the first adopted by any American State, went into 
effect (July. 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each. . 

Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) 
a- cooperative crop pebor iti ar ber ay an jointly 
with the Federal Government—a system which has 
since been adopted by forty States. 5 

A law was passed (1939) restricting labor picket- 
ing to labor disputes which are defined as a differ~ 
ence between an employer and a majority of his 


"portant in several sections. 
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employees in a collective bargaining unit result- 
ing ina strike or a lockout. 

Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that beckon 
the tourist. Devils Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by 
springs and has no visible outlet. Ripple marks 
Made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000 years ago may 
be seen on the rocks and scratches made by 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs. A series of 
Waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the 
city of Mellen annually attracts, thousands of 
visitors. The principal falls, because of the copper 
colored rocks which fiank it. has long been known 
as Copper Falls. 


Wyoming 
e Flower, Indian Paintbrush—Motto: Cedant Arma 


Capital, Cheyenne—Equality (Suffrage) State—Stat 
Togae (Let Arms Yield to the Gown)—Area, 97,914 
Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is hounded 
on the north by Montana, on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Idaho and 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevation 
about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the 
Rocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
Gannett, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte. Sweet- 


‘water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast. none 


of them navigable. ; 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers. moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 

The soil in its entirety requires irrigation and 
there are more than 5,000 miles of ditches in the 
State. The crops include corn, wheat, oats, pota- 
toes, hay, alfalfa and fruit. No State produces a 
Sugar beet with a higher sugar content, and the 
average yield for the beets is 13.5 tons an acre. 
The production of certified seed potatoes is ex- 
tensive. Great mineral resources, not fully devel- 
oped, include coal, petroleum, gold, silver, iron and 
copper. Since the days of the cattle kings the 
State has been recognized as one of the greatest 
of livestock States; more than 800,000 head of 
fine beef cattle and 4,000,000 head of sheep and 
lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms. 
The wool clip is of great value. Dairying is im- 


The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
fn the United States was contained in the Act 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
ply: 1, 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the 

mn 


Many tourists visit the State to enjoy the ranch 
life which retains much of the flavor of the Old 
West. The Shoshone Indian Reservation is in 
the west central part of the State. 

first white settlement established (about 
_ 1834) was old Fort Laramie, now a national 

Monument. The area had been used by trappers 

(about 1820) and was explored (1743) by Sieur de 
la Verendrye and his sons, from Canada, who 
traveled as far south as Wind River. 

Yellowstone National Park (3,438 sq. m.), the 
oldest and best known of the national parks (set 
aside in 1872) is principally in the extreme north- 
western portion of Wyoming but Bretly in Idaho 
and Montana. High above sea level (6,000 ft. and 
over) it is heavily forested and is a game preserve 
and bird sanctuary. The Great Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone are higher than Niagara. In the Park 
aré found more and greater geysers than in all the 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful 
Geyser is the’ greatest single attraction in the 
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Jean Nicolet was the first white man known to} 
set foot on Wisconsin soil. He arrived at the» 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 
at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river near 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsin 
history, the ‘Jesuit Relations’’ which were te- 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France :™ 
to their order in Europe, merely says. ‘‘When they ” 
(Nicolet and his companions) reached their desti- 
nation they fastened two sticks in the earth and 
hung gifts thereon so as to relieve these tribes 
from the notion of mistaking them for enemies to 
be massacred.” 


sq. mi.; rank, 8th—Population, 250,742; rank, 48th, 
(established 1929) contains more than 8,500,000 
acres in 11 national forests. ‘ 
Thermopolis Hot Springs, in Hot Springs County, 
is one of the, outstanding geological phenomena 
of the world; It is the largest hot spring known, . 
flowing 18,600,000 gallons of water at 135 desiest 
Fahrenheit every 24 hours, which contain minera: 
properties adaptive to the successful treatment of | 
rheumatism, infantile paralysis and similar dis- - 
orders. The Saratoga Mineral Hot Springs are 
in Carbon County. Mammoth Hot Springs in 
Jupiter Terrace is the largest hot spring terrace : 
in the world. : 
There are as well two other national monu-+ 
ments, Devils Tower (the first national monu- 
ment) and Shoshone Cavern; 11 national forests 
and two State parks. . 
The Grand, Middle, and South Tetons comprise 
the historic Trois Tetons, which were noted land- 
marks to the trappers and explorers of the early} 
19th century. Eleven peaks are of such boldness and jj 
prominence that they receive rank as major. peaks. 
In order of descending altitude they are: Grand 
Teton, 13,766 ft.; Mount Owen, 12,922: Middle 
Teton, 12,798; Mount Moran, 12,594; South Teton, 
12,505: Mount Teewinot, 12,317; Buck Mountain. 
11,923; Nez Perce, 11,900: Mount Woodring, 11,585: 
Mount Wister, 11,480; and Mount St. John, 11,412. 
Up to the beginning of the last century Indiams 
held undisputed sway over the country domina 
by the Trois Tetons. Then, as now, Jackson Hole + 
was literally a happy hunting ground, and, while: 
the severe winters precluded permanent habitation, 
during the milder seasons, bands of Indians fre- 
quently entered the basin on hunting or warring § 
expeditions. They represented many tribes, usually 
hostile to each other. The dreaded Blackfeet, the 
Crows. the Nez Perce. the Flatheads, the Shoshoni, | 
and others. # | 
On the Jackson Hole side the Teton Range pre-- 
sents one of the most precipitous mountain fronts 
on the continent. Except for Teton Pass. at its 
southern end, the range is practically an insuper- 
able barrier. Forty miles in length, it spri 


tively flat floor of Jackson Hole. from which they 
are usually viewed. ; 

The Teton Range may be described as a long 
block of the earth that has been broken and up- 
lifted along its eastern margin, thus being tilted 


tributed over a very long period. Probably the time 


United States national parks. The region has no 
Tival, and was discovered by John Colter (1807) . 
The Grand Teton National Park (150 sq. m.) 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES) 
Alaska : 


Capital, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget-me-not 


Alaska, an Organized Territory of the United 
States, with an area of 586,400 square miles, 
including the Aleutian Islands, occupies the 
northwestern pats of the North American conti- 
nent, with all the islands near its coast except 
Bering and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 


of faulting was as remote as the middle of the 
Tertiary period (the period just before the: Ice 
Age, the latest chapter of the earth’s history). © 


Yukon Territory of Canada and British coluntl 
bia, the southwest by the Pacific Ocean and ot 
the west by Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, 
At the end of the Peninsula is the Valley o 
10,000 Smokes (near Katmai), so named be: 
cause of the constant discharge of vapor “from 
lands thick with voleanic formations. Southeast 


has abundant rainfall. In the interior there is 
8 difference of 150 degrees between winter and 

Summer temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
+ in winter and 90 above in summer. 

The 1940 population is 72,524, an increase of 13,- 
246 in the decade. The 1939 population of the chief 
cities: Juneau, 5,729; Ketchikan, 4,695; Anchorage, 
3,495; Fairbanks, 3,455; Sitka, 1,987; Petersburg, 
2,187; Wrangell, 1,162. 
* Alaska has vast forests along the coasts. of 
‘which more than 21 million acres are in forest 

Teservations, from which the total annual cut 
is between 40 and 50 million board feet. 

- Russia offered (as early as 1855) to sell the 

territo to the United States. The offer was 
declined. During President Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration negotiations for purchase were opened, 
“but were called off by Russia after an offer of 
,000,000 had been made. Credit for the final 
purchase is given William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State under President Johnson, and the treaty 
of purchase was signed (4 A.M., March 30, 1867) 
_and sent to the Senate for ratification the same 
day. Articles were exchanged and the treaty pro- 
=claimed by President Johnson (June 20, 1867). 
“Formal transfer of the territory took place at 
Sitka (Oct. 18, 1867). 


"Mt. McKinley National Park (3,432 square 
Miles) the second largest National Park in the 
‘United States (established 1917) was created 
primarily to protect the great herds of mountain 
jheep and caribou on this part of the Alaska 
Ronee, Mount McKinley (20,300 feet) is the 
ghest mountain North America. Rising 
rom an elevation of only 2,000 feet, this moun- 
tain (from its base to the top) is the highest 


in 


*(1931) contains 4,212 square miles and is a great 
Wild life reserve noted for its abundance of Alas- 
‘kan brown bears and many grizzlies. 
» Alaska is a hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one 
oo in a country where hunting is possible with 
; few restrictions. Hunting the Alaska brown 
ar is a dangerous sport and the Game Com- 
“mission demands that each non-resident hunter 
aie accompanied by a registered guide. Big game 
are protected under a law approved by the 
“President (Jan. 13, 1925) and administered by the 
Commisison of five Alaskans. Rivers and lakes 
ford excellent fishing and deepsea ‘‘strip-fish- 
’* for salmon has become a favorite sport in 
utheastern Alaska. 
The entire Territory, except the far north, is 
vered with trails. The Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, created by the Act of Congress (1905) .has 
charge of the existing system of roads and 
“frails except those in the National Forests. Of 
e 2,366 miles of road, 950 miles are connected 
in one system making it possible to drive from 
the coast at Valdez by way of Fairbanks to the 
Wukon River (533 miles). The McKinley National 
ark road is 93 miles in length. 


fsa Kodiak Island, created (1918) and enlarged 
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rotecting the future subsistence sources of the 
15,000 native Eskimos who depend upon that animal 
@S an essential source of food and clothing and in 
August (1939) appropriated $795,000 under the 
Reindeer Act which was to carry out this lan. 
The work was completed by the end of the fiscal 
year, approximately 90,000 animals having been 
purchased from non-native owners. Reindeer Ser- 


vice activities are directed by the general reindeer © 


supervisor. with headquarters at Nome. The in- 
dustry contains 31 reindeer associations, 59 differ- 
ent ranges. There are 4,600 reindeer owners with 
approximately 250,000 reindeer (a conservative esti- 
mate) wolves having taken a large toll of the herds 
in recent years. 

Fur farming continues an important industry. 
Mink, blue and silver foxes are the most important, 
but many ranchers are experimenting with white 
fox, marten, land otter, beaver and fitch. Furs 


shipped (1939) were valued at $1,892,968, not in-~- 


cluding the fur seals, and represented a decrease 
of 131,444 fur pelts shipped over the previous year, 
and a decrease of $44,402 in total revenue. On a 
cash return to trapper and rancher, beaver led, 
with 31,397 pelts valued at $463,105, Mink was 
second, with 42,883 pelts ($418,109); 9,426 blue 
foxes brought $216,798. Fur farmers in the country 
look with favor upon the Territorial Experiment 
Fur Station, at Petersburg, where projects are being 
carried on in feeding, disease, management and 
housing of mink, blue fox, silver fox and marten. 
During the year the Alaska Game Commission 
issued 220 fur-farm licenses. In addition to its 
regular wildlife agent personnel, the commission 

71 licensing officers on its rolls and 78 regis- 
tered guides. These guides are authorized to en- 
force the game laws. 

Seal killing on the Pribilof Islands was brought 
under control (1910) and pelagic sealing prohibited 
by treaty (1911). There were 60,473 fur-seal skins 
taken at the Islands (1939) of which 47,646 were 
from St. Paul Island and 12,827 from St. George 
Island. As in previous years, killings were con- 
fined insofar as possible to surplus 3-year-old 
males. The computation (as of Aug. 
showed 2,020,774 seals in the Pribilof herd, an in- 
crease of 148,336 over the preceding year. 

Other industries are fishing, canning and 
mining. The pack of canned salmon averages a 
quarter billion pounds a year (about 7,000,000 
cases). The 109 canneries operating (1939), 11 
more than the previous year, employed 24,921, an 
increase of 2,641. Ketchikan boasts that more sal- 
esate canned in that city than any other in the 
world. 

The whaling station, at Akutan, the only one 
operated (1939), employed 109 persons. The catch 
of 171 whales produced 246,000 gallons of body oil 
($85,915); 132,750 gallons of sperm oil ($33,188); 
and 180 tons of meal from meat ($12,469); 180 tons 
of bone meal ($4,959) and 8,200 Hag gy of sperm 
jawbone ($410); a total value o 
decrease of $42,700 in the year. Three steam 
whalers were operated, 2 less than the preceding 
year. 

Persons employed in commercial fisheries num- 
bered 30,572. The total value of the manufactured 
Alaska fishery products (1939) was $40,104,493. The 
estimated approximate value of the catch, exclusive 
of whales, to the fishermen was $11,321,000. 

Gold is mined in Southeast Alaska; also in the 
interior along the Yukon River; and at Nome and 
several other places in the west. Other minerals 
are silver, platinum, copper, coal and petroleum. 

Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 


The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks 


in College. There are high schools and elemen- 
tary schools for whites and also separate ones 
for the Indians. 

There were in air service in Alaska (1940) 175 
planes which carried 31,435 passengers and cov- 
ered 3,598,790 miles. Passenger miles flown, were 
5,745,804; freight “and mail carried, 4,835,892 
pounds, of which 520,232 was mail. Aviation reas 
many of the emergéncy class, number 121, with 1 
seaplane floats. A system of meteorological range 
stations and radio beam stations is under instal- 
lation by the Civil Aeronautics Authority from 
Ketchikan to Nome. Bi-weekly air service between 
Seattle and Junea was inaugurated | (May, | 1940). 

The trade of Alaska is almost entirely with the 
United States. Imports of merchandise from the 
United States are chiefly meat products, dairy 


tobacco 
products, eggs, grains, vegetables, fruit, 5 

1 anufactures, logs, boards, etc., 
ey aa texture petroleum, iron and steel 


factures; 
mr arantuses: motor and other vehicles. 
“Exports of merchandise from Alaska to the 
United States (exclusive of gold and silver) are 
fish (chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins. 
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The Hawaiian Islands, an Organized Territory 
of the United-States—the crossroads of the Paci- 
fic—are 20 in number, of which nine are inhabited, 
lying in-the North Pacific Ocean in longitude 154 
40’—160° 30’ west, latitude 22° 16’—18° 55 north, 
and more than 2,000 miles from the nearest main- 
land. The group extends for 390 miles from 
northwest, to southeast, comprising 6,407 square 
miles of which 4.030 square miles are in Hawaii. 

The islands are mountainous and_volcanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
ye quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
ft.), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
» largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 

tide 4,090 ft.) with its ‘“‘pit of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area of public lands 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 
grown. F 

The two chief crops are cane sugar (averaging 
about one million tons a year), and pineapples, 
most of which are canned as fruit or juice, and in 
those forms exports approximate 500 million cans 
yearly. Sugar retained its position as the leading 
industry, the total value of shipments (1939) be- 
ing $55,217,960, of which total $53,973,169 repre- 
sented the raw, and $1,244,791 the refined product. 
The $51,069,686 valuation of the Pineapple crop 
(1939) to the mainland consisted of fresh pine- 
apples, $230,188; canned, $34,098,779; juice, $16,- 
723,754; alcohol, $16,965. ] 

Merchandise purchases from the mainland are 
chiefly meat and dairy products, grains, fodders,, 
beverages, rubber and manufactures, tobacco, tex- 
tiles, wood manufactures, paper, petroleum, coal, 
' quarry products, and iron, steel, copper and glass 
manufactures, which were valued (1939) at $101,- 
817,230; shipments to the mainland, $113,206,898, 
an increase of $16,650,219 in the year. 

The islands are becoming increasingly popular 
as a tourist center. During the calendar year 
(1939) a total of 65,431 arrived, of which number 
24,390 were tourists who spent two days or more 
in the Territory. The Pan American Clippers 
furnish over-night service between Hawaii and the 
Pacific Coast of the United States. 

There are 66,485 privately owned motor vehicles 
registered in the Territory of which 45,400 are in 
the City and County of Honolulu and 8,390 in the 
' County of Hawaii. Regular air service for the 
transportation of passengers, mail and express 
enous the islands of the Hawaiian group is main- 
tained. Total mileage flown during the fiscal year 
(1939) was 476,797; passengers carried, 24,146. 

The native population of Hawaii at the time 
of discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race 
seems destined to disappear through intermarriage 
and other stocks rather than by death. 

The population (1940) is 423,330, an increase of 
54,994 or 14.9% over 1930. 


Population growth by Districts was: 


Island (county 38 Pop. 1939 Pop. 

City of Honolulu ............153,073 154,476 - 
PRUE QU AM NS ak sree ay be 74,06 74,110 
BSIRYRORMETILO Selsle cia 01d otis sees 16,459 16,700 
Weimal Fawalls ion... 6... e.' 64,493 65,253 
' County of Kalawao........ 521 504 
County of Kauai .......... 39,914 40,354 
County of Maui 62,958 63,594 
«OS Ae wey hs tie 411,485 414,991 

The population, by races (June 30, 1939) is: 


Hawaiian, 21,165; Caucasian-Hawaiian, 21,055; 
Asiatic-Hawaiian, 21,638; total, 63,858. Caucasians, 


. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is 414 miles long and 145 miles wide and 
the total land area is about 2,600 acres. 


Hawaii 
Capital, Honolulu 
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2 
by racial origin, Portuguese, 30,708; Puerto Rican, 
7136: Bieta 1,219; total, 107,381. Japanese 
number 155,042; Filipino, 52,430; Chinese, 28,601; 
Korean, 6,738; all others, 941. Complete total, 
414,991. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule (1791). Hawaii be- 
came a constitutional monarchy in (1840). A revo- 
lution drove Queen Lilluokalani from the throne 
(1893). An attempt to secure annexation to the 
United States failing, a republic was proclaimed 
(July 4, 1894). On the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War a treaty of annexation was negoti- 
ated, ratified by the Hawaiian Senate, and consum- 
mated by a joint resolution of Congress (July 7, 
1898). Hawaii was created a Territory, an intergral 
part of the United States, and its government 
provided for by the organic act of April 30, 1900 

The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor (Joseph B. Poindexter 
(D.), appointed Jan. 30, 1934; reappointed Mar. 
13, 1938), who is appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Senate for a four-year= 
term, and who must be a_ resident of the 
islands for three years to be eligible for appoint= 
ment, which applies as well to all other Terri- 
torial positions for which nominations are made 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
Territorial Secretary who serves as Acting Goy- | 
ernor during the absence or illness of the Gover= 
nor is appointed in this- manner, but the heads } 
of the Territorial departments are appointed a i 
— Soveee with the approval of the Territorial | 

nate. f 
The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms; and i 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, , 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to} 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor! 
privileges in the house, but no vote. 
The islands expressed their desire for statehood 
at the elections (1940) with 39,413 voting in favor® 
and 19,911 against. om 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital 
and chief commercial city and port of the islands. . 
It has a fine natural harbor. It has never been 
hotter than 88 degrees or colder than 56 degrees 
in the records of the U. S, Weather Bureau. ‘i 

The Federal Government maintains a large 
army post on the island with quarters for a divisionh 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the. sul 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a lar 
base at Pearl Harbor with drydock and two othe 
under construction. The Hawaiian Detachment! 
consisting of 30 of the pone vessels of the U. 
S. Scouting Fleet, was based for the first time in 
Pearl Harbor (1939) possibly permanently, the} 
Navy Department having designated Honolulu as 
their home port. The military reservation ati 
Kapolei was made a permanent military post (Nov... 
23, 1934) and designated Fort Barrette. There are 
also an aviation field and radio station. of 

The Hawaii National Park, in the Territory 
Hawaii, was created by act of Congress (Aug. 1.) 
1916) and placed under the control of the Nationalll 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior. 
It consists of two separate tracts of land lying on 
different islands. The Kilauea-Mauna Loa section 
is on the island of Hawaii and the Haleakala see-+ 
tion is on the island of Maui. ; 

An act of Congress (June, 1938) authorized th 
Kalapana and bbe os core additions, which 
creased the area of the park by 55,070 acres, 
which 17,405 acres was already Government la 
The Footprint addition (5,370 acres) was includ 
in this Government land. T 


een acquired. 
The University of Hawaii is in Honolulu. 
majority of native Hawaiians are Christians. 


Square miles 
25, increased to 118 


jurisdiction of the Navy Department. They assumed 
‘hew importance (1935) as landing stages for 
ans-Pacific airplanes. An electric light and a 
Tadio plant were set up on Peale Island, but 
sh water is unobtainable, as all the islands are 
barren coral shoals. 
Kure Island on the westerly edge of the Hawaiian 
group, of value as an air base, was placed under 


The Philippines, the largest island group in 
the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Ma- 
gellan (1521) and conquered by Spain (1565); they 
were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 

nm War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
ish fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 
ajor Gen. Wesley Merritt captured the City 
of Manila (August 13). 

The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,150 statute miles from north to south 
and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
462 have an area of one square mile or over; 2,441 
are named and 4,642 unnamed. The archipelago 
has an area of 73,214,200 acres of which 45,946,420, 
or 63%, are suitable for cultivation. In‘1938 only 
10,399,340 acres or 41.1% were under cultivation. 
The average size of the Filipino farm is three 


res. 
The largest are Luzon, 40,814 sq. m.; Mindanao, 
36,906: Panay, 4,448: Palawan, 4,500; Mindoro, 
3,794; Bohol, 1,554; Masbabe, 19255: Cebu, 1,695. 
' The chief cities, with their populations, are 
Manila (623,362); Cebu (142,912); Zamboanga 
131,729); Davao (95,444); Lloilo (88,203); Bacolod 
57,703) and Baguio (24,122). The islands have a 
Oreign population (1940 census) of 166,977, includ- 
17,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japanese and 8,739 Ameri- 
tans, exclusive of the military personnel and their 
ilies. 
Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuganes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
'and Culion in the West. : 
The archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 
Jocked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 sa. 
m., and a circumference of 120 miles, is the finest 
harbor in the Far East. It is a _ roadstead 
in all parts of which vessels can anchor, but a 
“breakwater has been constructed for shelter in bad 
‘weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo 
‘and Davao and Legaspi are the ports of entry. 
Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and_ adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
lu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
Eundreaa of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
‘Commonwealth of the Philippines. Estimates of 
i number of islands in the Archipelago vary be- 


een 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles from 
“Mindanao southwestward to Borneo. The islands 
@re populated chiefly by Moslem natives. 
- The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, 7,943 ft., in 
y, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
ins, stored with minerals, and the sea Jie great 
ile, well-watered plains. The principal islands 
ave important river systems. 


,000 Pagans. 
ee Philippines will be cut adrift from the 
hited States (1945) according to the Tydings- 
ffie Independence Act passed by Congress 
nd signed by President Roosevelt (March 24, 1934) 
nd passed by the Philippine Legislature (May 1). 
he Tyditigs-McDuffie Act provides for the rec~ 
tion of Philippine independence after a 10- 
transitional commonwealth government with 
lipino Chief Executive. The United States 
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Seay of the Navy by Presidential order (Feb. 21, 


Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
gaulbped as Sg tore Stations (1936) by young 

awaiians acting under the Federal Divi 
Territories and Insular Possessions. oe 


Commonwealth of the Philippines 
4 < Capital, Manila (Luzon)—Area, 114,400 square miles—Population (1940 Census) 16,356,000 


United States and the Philippines have existed 
Since the Act of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909, 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act continued these rela- 
tions during the ten-year transitional period except 
that these annual quotas were set up on imports 
into the United States of Philippine products: Raw 


sugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons:: 


coconut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and 
twine of abaca, 3,000,000 bs. Imports in excess of 
these quotas are subject to the same duty paid on 
like commodities from other countries. 

All other Philippines exports, except those under 
quota, will have to pay export taxes, starting with 
5% in 1941 and gradually raised every year by 5% 
until 1943. 

The new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- 
al Convention, provides for a single legislative 
chamber, the National Assembly, of 120 members 
chosen every three years, with extensive powers 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
utility franchises, supervision of power develop- 
ment and exploitation of natural resources. The 
term of the President and Vice President is for six 
years, and the President cannot succeed himself. 

_A Supreme Court, comprising a Chief Justice and 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
A Re bec ties pie of the press and 

m and rig of assem are guarant 

re of Rights. i i! = eke 

€ constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lands 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or corporations and associations of 
which 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens”’ 
subject to present leases and concessions. Fran- 
chises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
and shall be subject to amendment, alteration or 
repeal by the National Assembly. 

Women on whom the suffrage on equai terms 
with men was granted by the Legislature (Nov. 9, 
1934, effective Jan. 1, 1935), while they voted in 
large numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 
were disfranchised by it until 300,000 of them vote 
for women suffrage in a specially called plebiscite. 
English and Spanish are the official languages. 

resident Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
(March 23, 1935) and it was adopted by the 
voters. Under it, President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena were elected (Sept. 30, 1935) 
and they were inaugurated (Nov. 15). The United 
States High Commissioner is Francis B. Sayre. 

Three amendments to the Constitution were sub- 
mitted (1940) to the people of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines. The amendments with the 
vote follow: 

1. Are you in favor of the establishment of a 
bicameral legislature to be known as Congress of 
the Philippines with a Senate whose members will 
be elected at large and a House of Representatives 
whose members will be elected by districts with a 
Salary of $3,600 a year for each member of the 
Senate and each member of the House? YES, 
1,043,712; NO, 274,184. 

2. Are you in favor of the establishment of an 
electoral commission, composed of a president and 
two members, which will take charge exclusively 
of the enforcement and application of laws regard- 
ing the holding of elections? YES, 1,072,039; 
NO, 240,641. 

3. Are you in favor of shortening the term of 
Office of the President and the Vice-President from 
six years to four years with only one re-election? 
YES, 1,017,606; NO, 287,923. 

President Roosevelt later signed the three amend- 


ments. 
The National Assembly granted to President 


Quezon (1940) emergency powers to cope with sit- 
uations arising out of the war in Europe. Power 
was voted to Quezon to control farming, industries, 
wages, profits, hours of work, distribution of labor, 
transportation, including shipping, public service, 
rents, prices of prime necessaries and to prohibit 
lockouts and strikes. Assembly (1941) increased 
the emergency powers for one year. 

President Quezon appointed (March 21, 1941) a 
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Civilian Emergency Administration to co-ordinate 
work connected with the civilian defense of the 
Philippines with Teofilo Sison, Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, as chairman. ‘The Civilian Emer- 
gency Planning Board recommended the action 
after surveys conducted by committees of supply, 
transportation, medicine, communications, welfare, 
--and personnel and labor. The C. E. P. B. suggested 
. that Commonwealth authorities develop effective 
plans to increase prodution of essential foodstufis 
and the supply of all imported essentials, such as 
fuel. Recommendations were made for the control 
of transportation to'save gas, oil and mechanical 
parts and suggestions were made for the establish- 
ment of medical supplies of all kinds, the control 
of telegraph, telephone and radio, and the estab- 
pea ae and co-ordination of civilian aid organiza- 
tions. 

High Commissioner Sayre said that he and Presi- 
dent Quezon were in complete accord on the plan. 

At President Quezon's request President Roose- 
velt detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, as 
Military adviser to the Government. He made 
public (June 19, 1936)<an army defense plan ‘“‘to 
give bause to the most ruthless and powerfui’’; 
calling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
‘boats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, a 
Tegular army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men 
with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 
tary service and trained in ¢chools and out at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. The total registration of 
20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 
cost he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 
Assembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1,400,000 
to build training centers. The Philippine Con- 
Stabulary, 659 officers, 7,504 enlisted men (1937) 
divided into 127 companies and occupying 186 stra- 
tegic stations, is the nucleus of the new army. 
Approximately 40,000 20-year-old Filipinos are 
selected by lot for military service each year and, 


The Canal Zone 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
-but are under U. S. jurisdiction in the matter of 
Sanitation and quarantine. The port at the 
Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and that the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 

The strip of land was granted to the United 
States by Panama by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with annual 
payments of $250,000 in addition. No private in- 
dividuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The Canal Zone, eit | land and water, but 
excluding the water within the 3-mile limits from 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 549 
Square miles. Gatun Lake, with the water at its 
_ normal level of 85 feet above sea level, has an 


Puerto Rico 


Capital, 

Puerto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east with an area, including adjacent 
islands, of 3,435 square miles. The island of Cu- 
lebra, and Vieques, to the east, form part of the 
territory. It is 95 miles long (from east to west) 
and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of about 
$45 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 


ton, linen and silk manufactures and embroi- 
deries are exported to the United States. Distilling 
of alcohol and the canning of fruits and vegetables 
are important industries. 


the 1939-1940 fiscal year $100,517,184 worth of 
oods. The chief export was sugar with a value 


trained for 514 months. The Philippine arn 
(1939) had eles rege gis It is.planned to have 
a citizen army of 400,000. ay . | 
The military forces of the Philippines (land and i 
sea) were placed under United States;command for: 
the duration of the emergency (July 26, 1941) by 
order of President Roosevelt. Gen. McArthur was 3} 
named by the War Department.in Washington to) 
command the forces. a Fe i 
Among the special Government institutions are om 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, | 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schools, | 
Higher learning is provided by the State supported 
University of the Philippines, Manila, and a 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
1611), the oldest university under the American: 


ag. } 
The chief agricultural products are—unhuskedg 
rice (“palay’’), Manila hemp (‘‘abaca’’), copra, 
sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The prin- 
cipal fruit is the banana, but there are also man= 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mandarinsi 
and oranges. : 3 r 
Forests provide cabinet and construction tim 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetal 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks an 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as well 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. : pe: 
Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
is the center of the gold mining district. 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroie 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, 
well as clay, marble, salt, ete. The islands are r 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that there 
75 square miles of coal fields containing lignit 
and bituminous. . 

The Government showed a deficit of 10,000, 
pesos (nominal value 50 cents) in the 1940 fis 
year. The 1941-1942 budget calls for expenditu: 
of 11,675,000 pesos and receipts of 112,982,006. ~ | 
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area of 163.4 square miles. The water area of 
zone is 190.94 square miles. The zone has a popul 
tion (1940 census) of 51,827, an increase of 31.3% 
in ten years. * 
The Canal Zone is a Government reservation 4 
ministered by the organization known as Thay 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza. 
tion in the Government service whose head is 
Governor, directly under the President. As 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary ox 
War represents the President in the administratio 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and oceup: 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian employee 
of the Canal and railroad. The Governor is Brig 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton. 
The Army maintains air ports at France Field 
the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balb 
Heights on the Pacific side. 
American occupation of the Canal Zone begal 
(May 4, 1904) and the Canal was opened to tra 
(Aug. 15, 1914). 
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San Juan ? 

places sugar mills under the authority of th 

Public Service Commission. 
Puerto Rico was discovered’ and named by Col 
bus (1493). Ponce de Leon conquered it for Sp: 

(1509-1511). It was seized by Major Gen. Miles itt 


glish in the public schools, credited with bei 
most efficient and up-to-date school system in 
he erties inf h 
American uence reaches into every phase 
Puerto Rican life and the island is the sixth 
jest offshore consumer of American produced 
erchandise, returning in profits to manufacturers 
hd agriculture vastly more money than is absorbed 
normal times by federal grants. 
The leading problem confronting Puerto Rico 
an Oar one arising out of steady population 
ease in an overcrowded island. To meet the 
-population menace the Insular Legislature 
937) passed a birth control bill. 
A mild climate, cool in summer and warm in 
mter, gives Puerto Rico with its old world atmos- 
oy @ playground drawing power that is being 
exploited. The average range of temperature 
from 90 to 50 with an average of 76. The United 


‘The Virgin Islands of the United States, for- 
erly the Danish West Indies, were bought for 
5,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, 
a treaty (eat gg pe Jan. 25, 1917). The group 
asists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
nd St. John, with about 50 smaller ones, mostly 
ninhabited. The area of the three main islands 
“4 square miles. The population (1940) is 


tt. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of 
a up and it is here that the town of 
otte Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles 
of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
uerto Rico, and 70 miles from San Juan, the 
iIncipal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
York City. St. Croix is 40 miles south of St. 
homas. The language is English. 
Congress (1927), conferred. citizenship on the 
tives, and under the organic act (June 22, 
36) ere is universal suffrage for all who can 
es write English. 

¢ Islands comprise two municipalities, that of 
. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council 
led the Municipal Council, of seven members, 
nd that of St. Croix, with a membership of nine. 
ne two councils form a Colonial Legislature, 
hich must meet yearly. Elections are biennial. 


merican Samoa, composed of the islands of 
utuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
hinhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
ssion of the United States by virtue of the 
tite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 

1899), accepted by the United States 
13, 1900). It is under control of the Navy 
tment as a naval station. Construction of a 
air base was started (1940). The islands 
e an area of 76 square miles and a population 


0) of 12,908. 

ago Pago, a valuable harbor in the South 

fic, was ceded (1872) by the native King to 

ie¢ United States for a naval and coaling station. 

merican Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
0, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
and, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 miles 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
as ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
fo of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It lies 
ween latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 
uudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide 
an area of 206 square miles and a population 
) of 22,290. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The inhab- 
call themselves Chamorros, but the present 
United States and Great Britain agreed 

6, 1939), on a system of joint control and 
istration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
' way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
la applies for fifty years and thereafter 
nitely unless modified or terminated. Each 


ment is represented by an administrative 
and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
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States Weather Bureau reported that in 2192 days ; 
d endi 


of the six year perio ng in 1940 Puerto Rico 
had only 17 slags without sunshine. 

Mineral production in Puerto Rico is insignifi- 
cant, consisting of quarry products and high grade 
Manganese ore. Recently a Bureau of Mines was 
started by the Insular Government, and prospec- 
tion and development to date have proved deposits 
of manganese, copper, gold, and glass sand, which 
bir become productive as soon as capital is avail- 


a 

The population (1940) is 1,869,255, 

Education is free and compulsory (since 1899). 
There are 2,295 schools on the island with an en- 
rollment of 281,359 pupils. There are 44 accredited 
private schools. The University of Puerto Rico is 
in Rio Piedras, seven miles from San Juan. 

The- Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 
English and Spanish are spoken. 


Virgin Islands of the U. S. 


Capital, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas ° 


The Governor has limited veto 
are under the jurisdiction of 
Interior. 

The governor is Charles Harwood. 

Raw sugar output averages more than 5,000 tons 
a@ year, or about an amount equal to the quota of 
Taw sugar from the Virgin Islands that may be ad- 
mitted to the United States under the Jones- 
Costigan Act. 

The Island of St. John is famous for its bay oil, 
extracted from the leaves of the bay tree, and 
St. Thomas for the finished product of bay! rum. 

Education is compulsory. Illiteracy, though high, 
is being reduced. Only 2% of the population cannot 
speak English. 

After the repeal of Prohibition in the United 
States production of rum was resumed on a large 
scale. overnment established a rum dis- 
tillery backed by 5,000 acres of sugar cane and 
two sugar mills. 

Tax collections on the commerce have reduced 


owers. The Islands 
e Secretary of the 


the annual appropriations from Congress to assist 
the local Legislature in paying for schools, hos- 
pitals, fire, police and public works. 

Bi-weekly passenger and freight service is main~ 
tained from New York City to St. Thomas, St. 
Croix and the lower islands, There is also semi- 


-tion companies on eae ene 


weekly air mail service. 


American Samoa 
Capital, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila 


from Manila. The natives read and write and are 
Christians of different denominations. They are a 
high type of the Polynesian race and are on the 
increase because the laws prohibit foreigners from 
buying their land. 

All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 
is a native Governor in each of the three political 
divisions. The native Governors appoint the County 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. 

There are public schools with more than 2,000 
pupils, and several private schools. 

The chief product is copra, of which about 1,100 
tons are exported annually. Taro, breadfruit, yams, 
coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas are also 
produced commercially. The Government hand 
the crop for the natives. Other fruits are grown 
but not exported. About 70% of the land is forest. 


Guam 
Capital, 


Agana 

generation is a mixed race, with the Malay strain 
predominating. Guam is under the Navy Depart- 
ment, as a naval station. There also is a powerful 
Government radio station. The port of entry is 


Apra. 
Exports include copra and cocoanut oil, Other 
_products are corn, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
ananas, Dineapples, citrus fruits, limes, mangoes, 
apayas, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, cassava, 
pok, alligator pears, sugar cane, and timber. The 
4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water buffaloes. 


r Canton and Enderbury Islands 


national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.” The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
The agreement 
was arranged aiter discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi- 


ions'and for use as airports for inter- ' cation bases. 


ee ee a 
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" 5 * 9 - vy 
States’ Entry Into Union, Capitals, Governors Salaries, Terme 
Land ¥ 
rea § 
State Ent’d Union| Settled 1940 |L’th, M.} Br’th, M. Capital Sal. Gov.| Tei 
Sq. Miles ‘ 
Alabama. . .. 11819, Dec. 14} 1702 1,078 330 Montgomery. . 4 
Arizona. 11912’ Feb. 14| 1580 | 113,580 390 335  |Phoenix...... 4 
Arkansas. .|1836, June15| 1685 52,725 275 240 Littie Rock... : 
California 1850, Sep. 9} 1769 156,803 770 375 Sacramento... 5 
Colorado.....-.. 1876, Aug. 1| 18 103, 967 390 270 3 
Connecticut... 1788, Jan. 9| 1635 4,899 90 75 4 
elaware....... 1787, Dec. 7| 1726 1,978 110 35 4 
Mlorida 06.05 845, Mar. 3} 1559 54,262 460 400 4 
Georgia 11788, Jan. 2) 1733 58,518 315 250 Z 
AMR OA Radic 5 2 1890, July 3] 1842 82,808 4 305 4 
Tilinois 1818, Dec. 3} 1720 5,94 380 205 
Indiana, 1816, Dec. 11} 1733 36,205 265 160 
errr Mis aie e's oc 1846, Dec. 28| 1788 55,986 300 210 4 
IGENSAG 2,5 > 0) 1861, Jan. 29} 1727 82,113 400 200 
Kentucky.......|1792, June 1| 1765 40,10 350 175 = 
Louisiana,...... 1812, Apr. 8} 1699 45,177 280 275 
Maine........ 820;Mar.15| 1624 31,040 235 205 - 
Maryland.......|1788, Apr. 28] 1634 88 200 120 Ly 
Massachusetts ... 20 ,90 190 110 3 
1650 57,022 400 310 ov 
1805 ,00 400 350 ag 
1716 47,420 340 180 : 
1764 69,270 300 280 
1809 | 146,316 580 315 
1847 76,6 415 205 ae 
1850 | 109,802 485 315 { 
1623 9,024 185 90 Ps 
1664 7,52 160 70 3 
1537 | 121,511 390 350 Bf 
1614 47,929 320 310 as 
1650 49,142 520 
1780 70,054 360 210 5 
i788 41,122 230 5 7 
1889 69,283 5 210 : 
1838 6,350 375 290 
1682 45,045 180 
1636 ,058 50 35 P 
South Carolina. .|1788, M 1670 30,594 285 215 , 
South Dakota. ..|1889, Nov. 2] 1794 ,53 380 245 k 
Tennessee....... 1796, June 1) 1757 41,961 430 120 
‘exXas. 1845, Dec. 29] 1686 | 263,644 760 620 
Utah.. ,Jan. 4| 1847 82,346 345 275 4 
Vermont .-|1791, Mar. 4) 1724 9,278 155 90 4 
Virginia. .. : .| 1788, June25| 1607 39,899 425 205 4 
Washington.....|1889, Nov. 11} 1811 66,977 340 230 4 
West Virginia. ...| 1863, June20| 1727 4.0 225 200 5 
Wisconsin... .... 1848, May 29} 1670 54,715 300 290 
Wyoming....... 1890, July 10) 1834 97,506 365 275 4 


Chronological List of Territories 


Source: Government and State Records 
Yrs. : 
Date of Organic Act Admission as 
Name of Territory Organic Act ffective as State |T’ri-| ex 
tory |noW 
Territory northwest of River Ohio] July 13, 1787 | No fixed date. . .|Mar. 1, 1803a| 15 | — | 
Territory south of River Ohio...|May 26, 1790 | No fixed date....... June 1, 1796b 618 
DIBRISBIDDL. loins ccwicwis eae s .--}|Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted Dec. 10, 1817 19 | 
Indiana..... ay 7, 1800 |July 4, 1800........ Dec. 11, 1816) 16 | 
Orleans....... Mar. 26, 1804 |Oct. 1, 1804. . Apr. 8, 1812c 7 
PO MROLI RED Nis(h: cia s)ciws’gin s 00's ‘ Jan. 11, 1805 | June 30, 1805. Jan, 26, 183 31} } 
Louisiana-Missouri............. Mar. 3, 1805d|July 4, 1805... Aug. 10,1821 16] - 
EMAC MERGIin ie tibisieib em hica's she's Feb. oe 1809 |Mar. 1, 1809............).0. De 3, 1818 9]- } 
PATA DATOB ately 16 01s tei 9 0 isiaisieinis sis Mar. 3, 1817 |When Miss. became a State. . .|Dec. 14, 1819 2]. 
rkansas...... fateiaTuls eis sisitisle,s Mar. 2, 1819'|July 4,,1819. 22 cco. a ce une 15, 1836 17 
IOPIG A ike vase ys ceeecevees Mar. 30, 1822 |No fixed date.......... : ar. 3,1845 ) 23] | 
SUM AMOOMIBELG SL isla ois lp 2) sin, 6,0 susisia is v0 Apr. 20, 1886 [July 3; 1886) oc. os. 2. cee ess May 29, 1848 12 | 
OWNER Gis lsies +5 rey es Mitatcs tes June 12, 1838 |July 3, 1838. .......0..2..46. ec. 28, 7 i ( 
POPOR OUTER Wiles Sis Deuelsic.s vie, 0°6 ss Aug. 14, 184 ate of act......... ‘ ...|Feb. 14, 1859 10} 
IMAIOHOUR Osis she Siciee sie ies eves Mar. 3, 1849 |Date of act.. .0..5.05..55.5- ay 11, 1858 9 |. 
PRENTIVEORIOU NS 9 bt sc sicko sisislnls o's Sept. 9, 1850 |Upon President’s proclamation|Jan 6, 1912 61] 8 
VLTONE 29 Re a ele Sn Sept. 9, 1850 |Date of act... .. San ees Jan. 4, 1896 44/ 18 
WV ABDINEON,, 5 A ks wp cleisic's se 0s Mar. 2, 1853 | Date of act... ........ bits Noy. 11, 1889 36) 8 
BURA SiG ors ca ieieyiersinie ca May 30, 1854 |Date of act... ......... cee Feb. 9, 186 12 : 
Rar hed cate ws May 30, 1854 |Date of act.................|Jam. 29, 1861 61 18 
.|Feb. 28, 1861 | Date of act... 20.0... 0. 000. Aug. 1,1876 | 15] | 
-|Mar. 2, 1861 |Date of'act.............. -..J/Oct. 31, 1864 3 19 
-|Mar. 2, 1861 |Date of act... ..5........ ~..|Nov, 2, 1889 28 | > 
-| Feb. 24, 1863 | Date of act.............0005 Feb. 14, 1912 49 | 
M 3, 18) Date Of 8C6. nice. vewsivieicn ..|/July 3, 189 27 'e 
Wyoming cand 38 1868 we oes “were qualffied.. | Ror. ry 1890 38 Af 
> en officers were qua! .. .|July 10, 22 
Oklahoma. May 2, 1890 |Date of act... ....2.0.....0. Nov. 16, 1907 17 


(a) As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee: 
act for Missouri Territory. of June 4, 1812, became effecti 


Certain western tracts of land, acquired at vari~ 
ous times and in various ways by the United States, 
as indicated in the table, were governed by Con- 
Eo and the National Executive as colonies or 
erritories. During the period 1787-1912 Congress 


created out of these lands some 28 organized t 
tories which, after an average existence of n 
20 years in { 

Union as States. 


(c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the orgs 
ye the first Monday in December Ca 


he territorial form, have enter 
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Land and Inland Water Area of U. S., by States, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Inland Inland 
Total Land Water Area Total Land Water 
Area Area Area ; Ares Area Area 
are | Square Square uare uare 
Miles | Miles Miles Sauce iles 
hee Spa Saclev ens ide 31)|Nevada..............] 110,540 109,802 738 
See New Hampshire... .. 9,304 9,024 
h aie Se eer! 2 |New Jersey.......... 7,836 7,522 314 
SR eee cea 6 1 ||New Mexico.........| 121,666} 1217511 155 
6 ees” * 2 NSW See ee 49,576] 47,929 1,647 
asitia oe 4,3) North Carolina....... 52,712} 49,142 3,570 
North Dakota........ 70,665} 70,054 611 
One they a. nk eae 41,222} 41,122 1 
Oklahoma....... 69,919) 69,283 636 
OZONE Smet eis. 96,981 6, 631 
Pennsylvania. ..... 45,333 45,045 
Rhode Island...., .. 1,214 05 156 
South Carolina... .... 31,055} 30,594 461 
South Dakota....... 77,04 76,536 511 
Tennessee, ..... 42,246 41,961 85 
TOROS ib ore eet 267,339} 263, 3,695 
Utah. 35. Ween ok. 84,916) 82,346 2, 
7 Sina ; a VOEMONE oa i A ie 9,609 9,278 33 
BONY sess opa-aioe 7 9,887 Wirwinie, 6 25.0 2x Gc. 8 40,815} 39,899 916 
ES a an 8,257 350 f 66,977 1,215 
aE See 090 91 
pte. Go ek 80, 54,715) 1,439 
Lill} 47716] 47°420 296 97,506 408 
SS ee 69,674; 69,270 404 a eee me 
OF ice A 147,138} 146,316 822 United States... . .|3,022,387/2,977,128| - 45,259 
Sxiat Sea See 77,2371 76,653 584 


| Land area is defined to include: Dry land and | land water surface, such as lakes reservoirs and 
land temporarily or partially covered by water, | ponds having 40 acres or more of area; streams, 
Such as marshland, swamps, and river floor plains; | sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
Streams, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than | statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
Teservoirs and ponds having less than 40 acres | hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated 


area. 
Inland water is defined to include: Permanent in- | having less than 40 acres of area. 


Land and Water Area‘of U. S. by States, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Land Water | Total Land Water | Total 
States Surface| Surface; Area States Surface | Surface| Area 
Square | Square | Square Square | Square | Square 
Miles Miles Miles _ Miles Miles iles 
51,279 719| _51,998)|Nevada.............. 109,821 869) 110,690 
113,810 146) 113,956||New Hampshire...... 9,031 310 9,341 
52,525 810 53,335||New Jersey.......... 7,514 710 8,224 
155,652 2,645]. 158,297||New Mexico......... 122,503 131} 122,634 
103,658 290] 103,948)|New York... ... Ra 47,654 1,550} 49, 
4,820 145 4,965|| North Carolina sd 48,740 3,686] 52,426 
1,96. 405 2,370|| North Dakota 70,183 654) 70,837 
6: 8 MON CHDIO: voted ene os 40,740 300; 41,040 
54,861 3,805; 58,666||Oklahoma... 69,414 3) 70,057 
58,725 540} 59,265)|Oregon..... : 96,607 1,092) 96,6 
83,354 534) 83,888)/Pennsylvania. . xe 44,832 2 45,126 
56,043 622 56,665||Rhode Island......... 1,067 181 1,248 
36,045 309| 36,354//South Carolina ...... 30,495 494) 30,989 
55,586 561] 56,147|)\South Dakota........ 76,368 747| 77,615 
81,774 384) 82,158)|Tennessee............ 41,587 335) 42,022 
a O171- 40,5981) Texad te. ae 262,498 3,498] 265,896 
5,40 3,097 DOMNUGON suits. soe. ok 82,184 2,80) : 
29,895 , 33,040|/Vermont........ 1... 9,124 é 
2,386). - 12,327|| Virginia. ....22...... 40,262 2,365| 42,627 
8/039 8,266|;Washington.......... 66,83 2,291 9,127 
57,480 500] 57,980]/Wext Virginia. ..1)..: 022 24,170 
80.858 3,824|  84,682]|Wisconsin............ 55,256 810} 56,066 
46,362 . 503 46,865 Wyoming. / 0000 825 97,548 366} 97/914 
693 ’ eee 
196131 866! 146,997/]} Total U. S......... 2,973,776| 53,013/3,026,789 
76, 712| 77,520 


a 
y area, miles) of U. S. Possessions, Ohio, 3,443 of Lake Erie. 
esa, teas Wee ciated by the Bureau of the Census Pennsylvania, 891 Of Lake Erie. : 4 
‘as follows: Alaska, 586,400; Guam, 206; Hawaii, ie at bon ys of Strait Juan de Fuca an 
6,407; Canal Zone, 549; Philippines, 114,000; Puerto ralt of Georgia. 
‘Rico, including adjacent islands, 3,435; American 
aay 76: Virgin Islands, 133; total Possessions— 


Lake Michigan. 

The Supremis Court of the United States (Feb. 
5, 1934) redefined’ the boundary between New 
Jersey and Delaware. In the circular area within 
12 miles of Newcastle, the whole width of the 
| Delaware River raga to Delaware. South of 
that, the boundary follows the pup. channel. 

The Supreme Court (March 17, 1930) established 
the true location of that part of the 100th Me- 
Yidian of Longitude west from Greenwich which is 
a portion of the boundary between Oklahoma and 
Texas, transferring 44.6 square miles of land area 

‘from Oklahoma to Texas, 


‘one-eighths of a statute mile in width; and lakes, | bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be-- 
by less than one nautical mile of water: and islands 


Wisconsin, 2,378 of Lake Superior and 7,500 of 


ie) 0 a) a a 
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Postal Information ae | 
Source: As of June 27, 1941, the office of the Postmaster General i 


DOMESTIC RATES 


. 
-Cli limit 70 pounds); Letters and writ- Catalogs and similar printed advertising mattem 
tet Se cena math 3 Hale for each ounce, | in bound form consisting of 24 or more pages and¢ 
except when. addressed for local delivery: Local | not exceeding 10 pounds in weight, individually 
Le ay 2 eens an Beet caeee wea epee addressed: d 
and 1 cent an ounce at all other offices unless -| R 2 £05 GT 4 
lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers. a Local 1 3 
ind aa 4c 4c 5¢ 6c 7e 8e 9c We 


-in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. Ist Ib 
Each add. Ib..-4e le 2e 3¢ 4c 5e 6c 76 


SALE et tea tw 1 at ori on 

Private mailing or cards, 1 cent each, 

Special delivery Fates on first-class matter are— Books of 24 or more pages consisting wholly 0} 
10 cents, up to 2 Ibs.; 20 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 Ibs.; reading matter and containing no advertising 
25 cents on matter weighing over 10 lbs. matter other than incidental announcements of 

E a books, in cloth, leather or paper binding, with 

Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, NC | no ruled or blank pages intended for records ox 

4 <td a votieels fontatning eee eRe memoranda purposes, 1!5c a pound. 
entry. en sent by others than the publishers or | | ; Li oh atts 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or, fraction Bete of size is 100 inches in girth and le 
thereof, or the 4th class rate, whichever is lower. A special rate of postage is provided for libra 

Third-Class (limit, <8. ounces): Circulars and | books, consisting wholly of reading matter anc 
other. miscellaneous printed matter, also mer-| containing no advertising matter other than in~+ 
Chandise, 142 cents for each 2 ounces. cidental announcements of books, mailed to readers 

pecial delivery rates on other than first-class | by public libraries, organizations or associations 
matter—15 cents up to 2 Ibs; 25 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 | not organized for profit and when returned by the 

_Ibs.; 35 cents on all matter weighing over 10 lbs. | readers, such rate being 3 cents for the first pounc 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, | and 1 cent for each additional pound to any poin 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 
at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
@ piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
Pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
@ pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
class matter. 


Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over eight ounces): 
MerchanGise, books, printed matter, and all other 
mailable matter not in first or second class— 

The parcel post zones are—local; (1) up to 50 
miles; (2) 50 to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles; 


nig 


within the first, second, or third zones, or with 
the State in which mailed. 


The special handling postage charge on fourth 
class matter is graduated according to the. weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weigh 
ing not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
weighing more than two pounds but not excee & 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
than ten pounds. 4 

Payment of the special handling postage charge 
entitles the parcel to receive the most practicable 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery 


but does not include special delivery at the office oi 
address. a 


(4) 300 to 600 miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles; (6) | Airplane (air mail) rates— Per ounce 
1,000 to 1,400 miles; (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; (8) (cents) — 
over 1,800 miles. United States, from one post office to i 
The ‘parcel post rates are: another r) Sage tekiae , including | 
a: 
Local zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, to erates is anaiet mek eet 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. not between mainland and those 
First and second zones, 8 cents for the first] islamds) ........................-.5- 6 
pound or fraction and 1.1 cents for each additional Per half oun 
pound or fraction. i U. S. (mainland) to or from— (cents) 5 | 
Third zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction Hawaii 20 
and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. Guam .... 40 
Fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or Philippine Islands 50 


’ Puerto 
S., U. S. Naval Station, 
Guantanamo Bay (Cuba) 
Canal: Zone... 50) et ae 15 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of U. S., 
U.S. Naval Station, Guantanamo 
Bay, to or from— 


\ fraction and 3.5 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 


Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 5.3 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


Sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound or frac- 
tion and 7 cents for each additional pound or 


_ 
o 
~~ 


traction. Oanal Zone! 25.6705". Rot Bocas 15 
MSWHU Cols Janice wok Mba eubiae 30 
Seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound or Guam Fis. 50 { 
fraction and 9 cents for each additional pound or Philippine | Islands: «beter oe 60 
fraction. Puerto Rico to or from— = 
Eighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound or Virgin Islands of U. S. ........ 0 of 


fraction and 11 cents for each additional pound or U.S. Naval Station, Guantanamo 


fraction. aT ea ee ae ees = 10. 0m 
A fraction of a cent in the total amount of | Virg. Is. of U. S. to or from U. 8S. 7 
postage on any parcel shall be counted as a full Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay 10; om 
cent. Hawaii to or from— Ms 
On parcels collected on rural routes, the postage MOU os. huss Ueeew, As arlene 20 4 
is 2 cents less per parcel than at the rates shown Snuipnice TRONS calgon Coenen 30 8 
above, when addressed for local delivery, and 3 Gane) Monel cs gies Ce coe 35 Lf 
gente eo per parcel when for other than local | Guam to or from— ea 
elivery. Phili Telands vs ae. ihe “ 
8 In the first or second zone, where the distance Cpentizede mie dae TASTE as p 
vy the shortest regular practicable mail route is — 
300 miles or more, the rate is 9 cents for the first bites re age slecer aes 10 ; 
pound and 2 cents for each additional pound. United States (mainland)... 1." 30 i 
Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds measuring Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of 7 
over 84 inches, but not more than 100 inches in United States, U. S. Naval Sta- 8 
length and girth combined, are subject to a mini- tion, Guantanamo Bay (Cua) 40. & 
mum charge equal to that for a 10-pound parcel Canal Zone 45° 
for the zone to which addressed. Midway Islands................ ‘ 
The rate on fourth-class matter between any Wike island. =), = .aenre ees 20 > 
int in the United States and any point in the Gata Res oe I a Pe 25 - 
awaiian Islands, and any point in Alaska, and} Philippine islands. 2.0007 cn 
petween, any two points in Alaska, is 16 conis for | ‘rhe foregoing air-mali rates inciude all. trans 
e nts for eac! e : ans 
pound or fraction thereof. additional | portation by air mail available in the me 


Un 
These rates also apply to parcels mailed in the | States, including Hawaii; also in the Philippi’ 
United States for de livery in the Canal Zone, and Islands. e ~ 4] 
arcels between the ppine Islands and the . Special airplane stamps 1 he pa 
United States or its possessions. ment of postage on air mail sued forthe a 


_ stamps may be used. All mail intended to be 
- Carried by airplane should be plainly marked 
in the space immediately below the stamps and 
above the address ‘‘Via air mail.’’ 
The postage on all sir mail should be fully 
Prepaid in order to expedite its handling. 
Any mailable matter, except that liable to 
damage from freezing, may be sent by air mail 
at the above rate of postage, including sealed 
parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight and 
not exceeding 100 inches in length and girth 
mbined. The limitation as to possible dam- 
age by freezing does not apply to cut flowers 
or queen bees. 
| Registry, Insurance, and C. O. D. services for air- 
Plane mail—Any domestic matter acceptable 
for transmission as registered, insured, or C. O. 
D. mail, may be sent by air mail service upon 
payment of the prescribed registry, insurance, 
or C. O. D. fee in addition to the required air 
Mail postage. 
Foreign—For Canada, 6 cents per ounce or frac- 
tion; for other countries, inquire at post office. 
Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt delivery at office of address, 
and is recommended when arrival be due on 
week days afier last carrier delivery or on 
Sundays and holidays. Any information con- 
cerning contract air mail routes may be ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 
Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
amps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 


—for registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 15 cents; 


Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
for the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
small das! samples of merchandise and com- 
mercial papers may be registered to practically all 
foreign countries. 
Parcel post mail 


Limited indemnity is paya 
ver and contents) of Pos 

articles addressed to foreign countries, 
hen responsibility rests with 
hen exchanged with Great 

Britain; excep 

tents must be so 

the United St 


beyond control). ; 

A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender 
in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
return receipt for a Postal Union registered article 
Tequested at the time of mailing, and 10 cents if 
requested after mailing. Consult postmaster as to 
fees chargeable for return receipts for registered 
international parcel post packages. 

A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an inquiry 
er complaint in connection with registered cr in- 
sured mail addressed to a foreign country unless 
the sender has failed to receive a return receipt 
for which he paid the required fee, or is able to 
‘show that a prima facie loss or other irregularity 
has occurred through fault of the Postal Service. 
(Consult postmaster for further details.) 
"International Registered C. O. D. Maiil—Parcel 
‘post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack- 
ages of 


. ete et Tare Sata amg so 
registered C, O. D. ween an n 
ice “post office in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and 
tne Virgin Islands of the United States, but ex- 
ing the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) 
any money order post office in Mexico. The 
fees (including registeration) range from 30 cents 
aan cents, providing for a maximum c. O. D. 
eollection or indemnity of $100. (For iurther 
rticulars, consult postm 


Leeward Islands, Macao, f 
a Newfoundland (in¢gluding Labrador), 
Non-Federated Malay 
’ (State of), Portugal (including “Ma- 
“and the Azores), Portuguese West Africa 
la, Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, St. Thomas 


New 
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The registry fees for domestic registered mail are | 


| Spain 
States, North: 


over $5 to $25, 18 cents; over $25 to $50, 20 cents; 
over $50 to $75, 25 cents; over $75 to $100, 30 cents; 
over $100 to $200, 40 cents; over $200 to $300, 
50 cents; over $300 to $400, 60 cents; over $400 to 
$500, 70 cents; over $500 to $600, 80 cents; over $600 
to $700, 85 cents; over $700 to $800, 90 cents; over 
$800 to $900, 95 cents; over $900 to $1,000, $1.00. 

Provided, ‘That registered mail, having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity covered 
by the registry fee paid, shall be subject to sur- 
charge, as follows: when the declared value exceeds 
the maximum indemnity covered by the registry fee 
paid by not more than $50, 1 cent; and so on up to 
7 cents for $800.01 to $999.99, and if the excess of 
the declared value over the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, 
the additional fees for each $1,000 or part of $1,000, 
range from 8 to 13 cents, according to distance. 

Mail matter without intrinsic value for which no 
indemnity is provided may be registered at the 
minimum fee of 15 cents. 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destina- 
tions, may be registered. 

Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 
over $100, upon which a registry fee in excess of 
30 cents is paid, must be sealed and first-class 
postage paid thereon. 

Domestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 
may also be registered if sealed and the required 
fee, and postage at the first class rate, are paid. 

A sender’s return receipt may be obtained for a 
domestic registered article (except registered C. O. 
D. mail) upon payment at the time of mailing of a 


| of mailing to show address of delivery, 23 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTERED AND DOMESTIC AND INSURED AND C. O. D. MAIL 


Island and Prince’s Island), Sarawak, Straits Set- 
tlements, Surinam, Switzerland, Western Samoa, 
and the Windward Islands, Argentina, Barbados, 
British Guiana, Colombia, Iceland, Portuguese East 
Africa (Mozambique). 

Fees—The insurance fees range from 5 cents to 
55 cents, providing for indemnity, in the event of 
loss, rifling, or damage, in most cases, up to $100 
However, the insurance fees on parcels exchanged 
between Continental United States (not including 
Alaska) and Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
range from 20 cents to $1.50, providing for indem~ 
nity, in the event of loss, rifling, or damage, up to 
$2000. Also, the maximum indemnity payable for 

e loss, 
addressed to Colombia is $165; Canada and Switzer- 
land is $200; to Portuguese West Africa, $9.65; to 
Ecuador, $50, and to Portugal (including Madeira 
and the Azores), $50, except that in the case of 
Portugal, the indemnity payable is restricted to 
cases of loss (wrapper and contents) only. 

Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub- 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails, such matter, 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may 
be registered when sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the, classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets’? may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“small packets’? when addressed for delivery in 
Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages 
soaeence to Canada and Newfoundland is 15 
pounds. 

_ Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 

International Insured C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
C. O. D. parcel post, service is in effect with Co- 
lombia. The C. O. D. fees, which provide limited 
indemnity, range from 30 cents to 70 cents. (Con- 
sult postmaster for further particulars.) 

Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sent 
to the country mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt; 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. ~ 

imited indemnity may be paid in respect of the 


loss, rifling, or damage of parcel post packages ex~- . 


changed with certain countries under the Agree~ 
ment of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
f Consult postmaster. ) ‘ 
Domestic Insured Mail—Domestic third and 
fourth-class matter, Mailed at or addressed to any 
ost office in-the United States or its possessions 
except parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), 
or on or to United States maval vessels, may (ex- 


fee of 3 cents; after mailing, 5 cents; and at time. 


rifling, or damage of insured parcels. 
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cept when addressed to the Philippine Islands) be 
insured against loss, rifling or damage in an 
amount equivalent to its value or the cost of 
Tepairs, but not to exceed $5, upon payment of a 
fee of 5 cents, $25 for 10 cents, $50 for 15 cents, 
100 for 25-cents, $150 tor 30 cents, or $200 for 
5 cents, in addition to the postage, both fee and 
postage.to be prepaid. Fee for return receipt re- 
quested at time of mailing, 3 cents; after mailing, 
5 cents; at time of mailing to show address of 
delivery, 23 cents. . Saat 

There is no insurance service from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States and the limit for 
which domestic parcels addressed to the Philippine 
Islands may be insured is $100. 4 F 

Domestic Unregistered C. O. D. Mail—Domestic 
third and fourth-class matter, and sealed domestic 
mail matter of any class bearing postage at the 
first-class rate, may be sent C. O. D. between 
money order offices of the United States and its 
possessions but not to or from the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, or United States naval vessels. The 
maximum amount collectible on a single C. O. D. 
article is $200. The fees for C. O. D. collections are 
as follows: from $0.01 to $5, 12 cents; from $5.01 to 
$25, 17 cents; from $25.01 to $50, 22 cents; from 
$50.01 to $100, 32 cents; from $100.01 to $150, 40 
cents, and from $150.01 to $200, 45 cents. Such 
parcels are insured against loss, rifling or damage 
in an amount equivalent to the actual value or the 
cost of repairs, but not to exceed $5, $25, $50, $100, 
$150 or $200, according to whether a 12, 17, 22, 32, 
40 or 45-cent fee was paid. 

Domestic Registered C. O. D. Mail—Sealed do- 
mestic C. O. D. mail of any class bearing postage at 


the first-class rate may be registered. The fees on 


domestic registered C. O. D. mail range from 25 
cents to $1.20 according to amount to be collected 
or amount of indemnity desired. Surcharges are 
collectible on registered, collect-on-delivery mail 
as on regular registered mail. (Consult postmaster.) 


Restricted. Delivery—An additional charge “a 


10 cents is made when domestic registered, insured, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES 


Letters—3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof to 
any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panamia, Paraguay, 
Peru, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 

For all other foreign destinations, 5 cents, first 
ounce; and 3 cents, each additional ounce or frac- 
tion. Maximum dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
thickness combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 
inches. When sent in the form of a roll the length 
(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum 
dimensions: It is recommended that articles meas- 
ure not less than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 


' in_width. 


Letter Rackages—Merchandise may be sent at 
the letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
Part II of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 
voice or customs declaration is inclosed and a 
green label (which may be obtained from the post 
office) must be affixed to the outside of the en- 
velope or wrapper. 

Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
above; 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards. 
must not exceed 6 x 434 in., or be less than 4 x 234 


Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 
— For all foreign destinations, 142 cents each 2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in "acest and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
volumes of printed books, except to the countries 
(other than Canada and Newfoundland) under 
the item ‘‘Letters’’ above, where the limit of 
weight for printed matter -in general in some cases 
is 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
yolumes, 22 pounds. owever, there is no limit 
of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and El Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general 
is 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds; 
dimensions—Same as for letters. 

Note-—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as 6 times a week to bona fide sub- 
seribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 
or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries mentioned under subhead- 
ing “‘Letters’’ are subject to the vostage rates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 6, of section 538, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1940. Other second- 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
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or C. O. D. mail is restricted in delivery to 
addressee only, or to the addressee’s order. 
Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but ei | 


additional fee is charged unless paid at the office 
drawn on or repaid at the office of issue at either 
of which they may be cashed without such charge 
if presented within the period of validity which is 
one year from the last day of the month of issue. 

The fees for domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50, 
6 cents; $2.51 to $5, 8 cents; $5.01 to $10, 11 cents; 
$10.01 to $20, 13 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; 
$40.01 to $60, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; 
$80.01 to $100, 22 cents. International money 
orders cost 10 cents for $10.00 or less, and 10° 
cents extra on each additional $10 up to $1 for $100. 

Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit-> 
imate matter not conforming to the rules as to 
legibility of address, size of package or certificates; 
of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or other” 
firearms that can be concealed on the person; and! 
game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive * 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spirit= - 
uous and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to} 
or from Prohibition localities, indecent matter, _ 
written or otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, . 
endless chain and fraud matter. 

For information as to the articles prohibited to} 
foreign countries see Part II of the Official Postal! 


to the credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


by publishers or registered news agents is subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces of} 
fraction thereof. ‘ 

There is no limit of weight for second-class mat- - 
ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland 
(including Labrador), and Panama by publishers 
or registered news agents. 

Reduced Postage Rates on Books to Certain: 
Countries—The postage rate applicable to books 
which do not contain any publicity or advertising 7 
other than that appearing on the covers of fiy- 
leaves, is 5 cents per pound or fraction thereof, up 
to a weight limit of 22 pounds, when addressed to! 
the following countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gautemala, Haiti, | 
Honduras Republic of, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, || 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. / 

Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or frac- 
tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces. Di-| 
ene ert pees letters. A | 

ample of merchandise—For all forei des- 
tinations 144 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. 

Commercial papers—To all foreign destinatio 
144 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— 


- ee 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for let- 
ers. Y 


‘ 
a 


small packet) Small packets must be 
Form Cl), Form 2976. 


packet must be clearly marked on the wr. by 
the sender with the words ‘‘small packet 
8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less for 
countries mentioned under . ‘‘Letters”, 2 ce: 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except, that) 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plants 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 134 cents 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel pos! 
must not have customs declarations attached and: 
must not be sealed except when addressed: 
delivery in Canada, in which case such .pack 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for-pos 


Fc; 


inspection if necessary.’’ There is also an excep- 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of C. O. D. 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, which 


sealed. 

ial-Delivery (Exprés) Service—Is in force 
the following foreign countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bri Guina, British Honduras (Belize only), 
‘Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Canada, Dan- 
, Denmark, Dominican Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Gold Coast 
Colony, Gibraltar, Great Britain and Northern 
ireland, Guatemala, Hungary, Ireland, Italy and 
Italian colonies, Japan, Kenya and Uganda, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Morocco (Spanish 
Zone), Netherlands, Newfoundland (including Lab- 
Tador), Norway, Nyasaland Protectorate, Pales- 
tine, Panama, Poland, Portugal, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, Sweden, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, and 
Union of South Africa. 5 

An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) de- 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above 
(except Canada where the U S. domestic fees 


wi 
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the regular postage, by United States special- 
delivery or other stamps affixed to the cover. There 
should also be affixed one of the ‘‘exprés’’ labels 
(Form 2977) or the cover must be marked boldly in 
red ink “‘Exprés’’, directly below but never on the 
stamps. In some countries the service is limited 
to certain cities, lists of which appear under the 
country items in Part II of the Official Postal 
Guide. In Canada and Newfouudland the special- 
delivery service applies only to letters (or articles 
prepaid at the letter rate). In the other countries 
of the above list, the “‘exprés’’ feature is applicable 
to ordinary and registered Postal Union articles 
(letters, post cards, commercial papers, printed 
matter, samples and small packets), but not to 
parcel-post packages. 

Parcel post packages, which are acceptable for 
practically all foreign countries, are subject to the 
postage rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a 
pound plus transit charges or surcharges, in many 
cases. (Consult postmaster relative to limits of 
weight, maximum dimensions and other canditions 
applicable to parcel post packages for foreign coun- 
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apply) must be prepaid 20 cents, in addition to ! tries.) 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 
Source: Office of the Postmaster General 


Cost of Extent Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- )Ordinary Post- 
Year City Post of Post nsation of| Revenue of nditure of| age Stamps 
(Fiscal). Delivery Offices | Routes ostmasters | Department| Department Issued 
3 Dollars Number} Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars 
417 78,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 5,212,95: 
28,498 | 240,594 2,552,868 8,518,067 19,170,610 
28,492 | 231,232 4,673,466 19,772,221 3,998,83 
42,989 | 343,888 7,708,407 33,315,479 36,542,804 
2,40 427,990 13,753,096 60,882,098 66,259,548 
76,688 98 19,112,097 102,354,579 | 107,740,267 
59,580 | 447,998 27,521,040 | 224,128,658 | 229,977,224 
52,638 | 433,668 40,108,080 | 437,150,212 | 454,322,609 
50,957 | 464,269 47,359,658 | 599,591,477 | 639,281,648 
49,063 | 503,410 52,850,087 | 705,484,098 | 803,667,219 
48,733 | 528,571 52,108,129 | 656,463,383 | 802,484,840 
48,159 | 537,544 50,629,3: 588,171,923 | -793,684,323 
47,642 | 536,679 44,052,494 | 587,631,365 | 700,006,257 
46,507 | 536,775 39,621,017 586,733,166 0,732,934 
45,687 4,1 44,587,700 | 630,795,302 | 696,503,235 
45,233 | 517,864 47,404, 665,343,356 | 753,616,212 
44,877 | 519,844 48,517,995 | 726,201,110 | 772,743,145 639. 
66 526,254 48,659,807 728,634,051 | 772,445,609 | 14,912,092,916 
44/400 | 553,98 49,403,417 745,955,075 | 784,549,842 | 15,073,745,772 
44'095 | 541,514 49,238,362 7..5,948,627 | 807,629,180 | 16,381,427,297 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 
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1918.| 148,471,499)/1923. 1531644’ 529||1934. .| 1.197.920.185||1939 : 

es 187 376'399||1925.. 132173211 1930. 175,271.686//1935. . ogee 1940.| 1,293,408,735 
| : "329" ¥, 178. 1931.. 1416, --| 1,231,673, ee 
1921;|_152:389,003]11926. .|_134.178.558 A aed the Tank. 


rted a | which cost $59,393,275. 
aor BC ames Derat i for members of Congress, service for 
ee thet ae eon ns BostoMbe Dever eed Be er iuent deparunents and blind persons, service 
have made a profit of | to subsidize the air mall and to perform ‘‘non- 
been for the free service postal’ functions. 


by . , . 0|‘‘The modern stamps bear a variety of devices 
‘The black penny stamp of Oe ease ee a tne ee cerroos to. rainbows. Some are “postal 
Rakes: May 6 memorable 85 the 7. subsequent peepholes into their country’s resources. Colom- 
st ‘fadhesive postal paper. e ia, for example, has stamped the nation’s letters 
entury has been a success story of advance from | with pictures of oil wells, gold mines, emerald 
‘ag-paper to riches for the modest little gummed | Mines, and coffee plantations. 


, ee ‘ -glimpse sight-seeing tours 
nectangles. § portral f ore tha aqad Of their origin, such as the 1934 
gatphe.ifrst adhesive was Sa eee ota Le Parks issue of the United States or Ja-" 


ve black and white, of 
profile,” says the Nationa’ 


Geographic Society. | pan’s 1935 series of Mount Fuji views.” 
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Chicago | delphia Boston | St. Louis City Detroit | Brooklyn 
llars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
4b 363 486 net 378 14.892 104 11,171,916] _8,234,742| 6,032,429/ 5,561,099 3,461.563 
65. 478,107| 56,078,907| 17.757,085| 14,739,734] 12,099,496 9,425,034) 8 51.228 7414.015 
71'984.458| 60,655,018] 20,144,561 | 16,139,232| 12,725,965) 10,921,77 10,039,635 8,282,873 
Haase on) 1.605490] SOUROUL/ IUGR SGA] TSSSEOG tyeee ees honcaadl Si 
77.159.777| 61,855,162| 20,102, 1268, 1961, 904, ,085, 1278, 
"708, "546| 18,001,792) 12,624,381| 10,471,654) 11,801,137) 9,023,123 
Te Roe 449 br eos ars 197508362 18'029'127| 127622482] 10,184'905| 11,639,326 8,961,700 
71,957,857) 58,721,759) 18.094.970| 16,052,103] 11S43.002| | 995-350| sog406| 837,957 
1000; 1958, 1033, , 154, 210, y322, ,631, 2375 
seeeeaae| Aegis teeiaass| eco) ZIG TT) Saal) ae 
"165,546| 43,009,090] 15,319,495) 14,577, 299, gs 3,263.001|  D4iape 
62°370,201| 46,856,218} 15,913,716| 14,885,295 9,063,320 7,464,316 8, 74,4 7,832,003 
67,458,823| 50,254,596| 16,692,066] 15,780,667| 10,032,028) 7,852,908) 9.577.830) SOs) 
76,201,229] 56,256,225} 18,098,676 16,726,448] 10,648, 4° Sa977153 ENTE Mme Ti 
71'011'837| 56,075,799| 17,932,969| 16,378,960) 10,653,387 1137, 10,941,8 8,350,610 
619. "054'344| 16/907,813| 10,834,762] 8,115,3 ‘005, "520, 
Wet ot Bet aa 343 1 oeOt903 16,302,955| 11,048,466] 8,091,976] 12,107,650] 8,573,296 
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United States—Altitudes and Continental Divide 
Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the U. S., by States | 


Source: United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level 


Highest Point Lowest Point Ap- 
- rox. 
State Eleva- ean i 
Name County tion Name County Elev. 
(Feet) (Feet) |(Feet) ) 
Alabama. .......|Cheaha Mountain, .|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico|........-- 500 | 
Alaska,.... ..-.-|Mount MeKinley ...}..-.-...-+--++ 20,300|Pacific Ocean.|.......... ARR 
. Arizona,......-. Humphreys Peak.. omnis hte He ages 1 Colorado R....)Yuma..... 100) 4,100) 
Lt : Blue Mountain..... Polk-Scott.....| 2, a 
Arkansas. Beate ss ngouniainjLogan.-.. 1, 3-800 } Ouachita R.|Ashley-Un. 650 } 
> California. ......| Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-Tulare...,| 14,495)Death Valley..|Inyo...... 2,900 + 
Oia Canal Zone. .....}| Cerro Galera....... S. W. part Zone} 1,207]............. Carib. Sea. 100 } 
>. Golorado......:- Mount Elbert...... Lake 14,431|)Arkansas R.. .|Prowers... 6,800 } 
, 
Connecticut... :..| Bear Mountain..... 2,355|L. I. 3 500 
Delaware........|Centreyille........ 440| Atlantic Ocean 60 
Dist. of Col...... Tenleytown..,:.... N 420|Potomac R....|. 150 
Florida....... ...|Iron Mountain..... 325|Atlantic Ocean}. 100 
Geol meatal sis,5:0 Brasstown Bald.... .| 4,768)Atlantic Ocean]. . 600 
Guam))........-| Mount Lumlum....]......... 1,334|Pacific Ocean . |. 5 a A 
IB Walh cei. a i. 2 Mauna Kea..... am 13,784|Pacific Ocean . f SUleveusiene . 
Idaho.. .| Borah Peak........ 12,655|Snake R...... Nez Perce. 720| 5,000) 
Illinois. .| Charles Mound. 1,241| Mississippi R../Alexander.. 600 ! 
Indiana .|Greensfork Top..... 1,240/Ohio R....... Vanderb’g. 700! 
.| North boundary ... 1,675| Mississippi R..}Lee....... 1,100 } 
.|On W. boundary... . ..| 4,135|Verdigris R....| Montg’m’y .000 
.| Big Black Mountain iat; tele 4,150 Rete Sal R..}Fulton.... 750 } 
,-| Athens (old)....... Claiborne. ..... 469|New Orleans ./Orleans ... 100} 
Maine... ..|Mount Katahdin. . .|Piscataquis....] 5,268)Atlantic Ocean]........-.- 600 } 
Maryland, ......|Backbone Mountain|Garrett....... 3,340|Atlantic Ocean!.......... 35 
Massachusetts. ..| Mount Greylock... .|Berkshbire...... 3,505|Atlantic Ocean}.......... 5 
Michigan........|Porcup!ne Mount'ns/Ontonagon....| 2,023)Lake Erie... .).........- 9 
Minnesota.......|Misquah Hills...... Cook..... e+eee} 2,230)Lake Superior.}.......... 1,2 
Beepol. eiserete ist IN CAL EE BUISEL Sic cs ale ce wie Tishomingo... . 806/Gulf of Mexico|......:... 300 } 
Missouri... ... -.|Taum Sauk M't’n..|Iron.......... 1,772|St. Francis R..)Dunklin... 800 } 
Montana........ Granite Peak...... Carbon. 23 <ises 12,850|Kootenai R.. .|Flathead. . 3,400 
Nebraska.......% S.W.part of county .}/Banner........ 5,300/S.E. cor. State}/Richardson 2,600 
Nevada,...:.... East Peak...... ...]/Esmeralda..... 13,145|Colorado R....|Clark..... it 
New Hampshire..| Mt. Washington..../Coos.......... 6,288/Atlantic Ocean).......... 1,0 
New Jersey...... High Point........ ISUBBOXS «cracls 5/4 | 1,801)Atlantic Ocean].........- 250 
New Mexico.....| North Truchas Peak/Rio Arriba..... 13,306)Red Bluff. .../Eddy..... 5,700 
Wew York....... Mount Marcy...... PRISBOE © 5% ccs ..| 5,344) Atlantic Ocean].......... 1,000 
North Carolina ...]| Mount Mitchell. ... 6,684| Atlantic Ocean].......... 700 
North Dakota....| Black Butte......../Slope..........] 3,468|Pembina..... Pembina 1,900 
Ohio .|Campbell Hill z .-.|Hamilton.. 850 
.|Black Mesa... Poe .978|Red R........ Me Curtain 1,300 
.| Mount Hood... S R.] 11.245|Pacific Ocean. : 3,300 
Negro Mountain S .213|Delaware R... 1,100 


Mount oe fore 9,610/Pacific Ocean . 
Cerro de nta, 4,399) Atlantic Ocean}. 
.| Durfee Hill... 5 
Lata Peak......... 


. Sassafras Mountain .|Pickens........ 3,548] Atlantic Ocean}.......... 350 
South Dakota....|-Harney Peak....../Pennington....| 7,242)/BigStone Lake] Roberts... 2,200 
‘Tennessee,......|Clingman's Dome,..jSevier......... 6,642/Mississippi R..|Shelby... . 900 
Texas,..........|Guadalupe Peak ...|Culberson.:....| 8,751/Gulf of Mexico|.......... 1,700 
Pee Utah, ...,.>....| Kings Peaks....... Duchesne... ... 13,498|Beaverd’m Ck.| Washingt’n 6,100 
; Vermont........]/ Mount Mansfield..,|Lamoille....... 4,393) LakeChamplI'n!/ Franklin .. . 1,0 
~ Virginia........./ Mount Rogers. .... Grayson—Smyth} 5,719|Atlantic Ocean|...,...... "980 
Virgin Islands....) Crown Hill. ....... Is. St. Thomas,| 1,550/Atlantic Ocean|..........|Sea lev.|,...; 
Washington..... Mount Rainier..... PIGEON ee tie se 4,408)Pacific Ocean.}.......... 1:7 
West Virginia....|Spruce Knob....... Pendleton..... ,860/ Potomac R....|Jefferson. . 1, 
Wisconsin. ...,..)Rib Hill.........., Marathon. .... 1,940/Lake Michigan|.......... 1,050 | 
Wyoming. ...,..|Gannett Peak...... Fremont...... 13,785/B. Fourche R.|Crook.... 6,7 
U.S. (ex, Alaska).) Mount Whitney... ./Inyo-T'l're,Cal. | 14,495|/Death Valley..jInyo, Cal..” 2'5¢ 


eee Nes haearee bees on NO UEDA) VY SUED OY « «se AY On OE TO ES So ean Valley: (sno, Oslo 15400) ae 
The original Indian name for Mount McKinley The highest peaks in Canada are Logan (1 5 
was Denali (‘‘Home of the Sun’’). It is crowned | ft.), and St. Elias (18,008 ft.), both in the | 
by two peaks, the south pinnacle soaring to 20,300 | 2nd both on or near the Alaska border. Fair- 
feet; the north to approximately 20,000 feet. weather (15,287 ft.) is on the British Columbia- 
For a list of the principal Adirondack and Cat- | 4l@ska boundary. 
_ skill peaks, see article on New York State. The highest point in the West Indies is in the 
"The chief peaks in the Great Smoky range in ee Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft.). | 
North Carolina-Tennessee, and in the White] pe ‘3 S00, lone tae Mehest knows ene nate 
Mountains of New Hampshire, are listed in the peaks ote Citaltepetl, also known as Orizaba 


(18,077 ft.); Popocat p 
1938 Almanac. jereathetietaaeee sae ee cL 


The Continental Divide 


Source: United States Geographic Board 
Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- ‘ 
etn ranges Of abl lands of the Rocky Mountains, | colotade alone ine yettern gunna af he Ri 
z erly; . 
epiterly Bowing pavers yeaching abs ees Scean the Worth “Platte iver bee : AY cree ca 
Ee . ? 
erly flowing waters reaching the’ Pacific Ocean poe C1 Ow al Park, entering Wyoming ne 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- |} Thence northwesterl : [ 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. | western time of the N sree Wyoming along the 
The location and route of the Continental Divide | Yellowstone River bashn h Platte, Big Horn, a 
eter United States may briefly be described as corner of Yellowstone, National Parke’ routings 
Beginning at the point of its crossing the Unit Thence in a northwsterly dir "fort Hh 
States-Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ Kea common boundary of Idaho and Manton 
fog. Disic ie a : northerly direction, gauseos New | Point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ Ww. 
estern edge o: e Rio Grande Thence northeasterly and northwesterly thi 
drainage basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° | Montana and the Glacier Nat! Tree eaee 
35’ W. Canada near long. 114° 04’ We imme: « 
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est and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


Source: United States Geological Survey 


Highest Point 


Lowest Point Sea Level 
‘ : : A (Feet) 
~ $A $a SS | 
North America.|Mount McKinley, Alaska. . Death Valley, California...... 280° 
h America.|Mount Aconcagua, Argentina........| 22,834 (Sea level. ..... Bocie cs Pe ae. 
ount Elbruz, Caucasus ............ Caspian Sea, Russia. ........ 86 
Dead Sea, Palestine.......... 1,290 


.|Kibo (Kilimanjaro),Tanganyika Terr... 
...|Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..| 7,328 
: ...!Mt. Thorvald Nilson......... Btw awe 15,400 


Greatest ocean depth, near the Island of Mindanao, 35,400 feet. Vay Pe 
| Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asi: N, 
,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic. 6,000. Ra 
The Globe’s surface at the North Pole, according to the late Robert E. Peary, and as found by the 
ussian expedition of 1937, is at sea level—just water, ice-covered much of the time. to Ge 
The elevation at the South Pole, as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet. 


e: 


‘Libyan Desert........ Ree 440, 
Lake Eyre, South Australia, .. 38 


e200 ]..... Ce ee ae ee os ccvesvalosbios stuns | 


HIGH SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet |_ Peak Country 
concagua, Arg .. . -21,395|Parinacota, Chile.......... 20,950)Cotopaxi, Ecuador.... 

jama, Bolivia 22,349/Antofalla, Chile.......... 

i 22,302)Chimborazo, Ecuador........ 

. 22,050|Famantina, Arg...... Tan 
. .22,146|Pomarape, Chile... 
-20,686|Tupungato, Chile........... Sao areas 
. 21,286|/Huaina Potosi, Bolivia.. 20,260|Tolima, Colombia... Cakes 
21,220)Juncal, C.-A. re rap : 
. 21,181) Arequipa (Misti), Peru. 
21,000|San Jose, Chile...... 
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7717 119}947|Maipo, 


HGRA .-21,000|Copiapo, Chile. .:: Arg.... 
‘ e 
o> ’ Voleanoes Active Within the Last Century oe 
Source: American Museum of Natural History ae oi 


Peak and Country Altitude Ft.|Peak and Country Altitude Ft, 


Wi 19,488|Llaima, Chile..............10,037'El Salvador, Salvador ..... 


- 9,744\lsarog, Philippines......... 6,6: 
PETLS Be. 64\Gede, Java. ............... 9,720|Oraefa-jokull, Iceland....... 6,424 — 
a, Keuador...... Merapi, Sumatra........... 9,488|Tzalco, Salvador .,........ 6,200 — 
neha, Eeuador.........15,918|Lonquimai, Chile........... 9,480|Bandai, Japan...... 2 ed wide Oe 


arissimbi, Africa.......... 14,68 , Java... . 9,432|Pogromnol, Alaska......... 5,523 


arence Peak, Fernando Ruapehu, New Zealand..._: 9'175|Makushin, Alaska... .. 5,47. 


‘ameroon, Africa. .........13,370|Shishaldin; Alaska.......___ 8/952)/Cristobal,’Nicaragua....... 5.300 
or AGS ace cee od, < Papandayang, Java......... 8,611)Hekla, Iceland...... Walt aete SRO! 
sol ¢ ao ok EO 13 Pacaya, Guatemala. :. .. 8,390|)Mauga Loa, Savail....., III Blooo 


una Loa, Hawaii .... 2,675|Beerenberg, Jan Mayen Isl. 8,350|Ometepe, Nicaragua........ 5,000 
) Renesean Grande, Chi 2\Santa Ana, Salvador........ 8,300 Grande Soufriere, Guadel'pe. 4,900 
{ 12,395|Hualalai, Hawaii........... 8,275/Onsen, Japan..... «ahaha BON 
-.-... 8,266/Korovin, Alaska...... Me ena 
ps dry 8,192'Pelee, Martinique. . ‘ 
Bk ata bay 7,916) Vesuvius, Italy..... . 4,3 
Se eae apne Jorullo, Mexico ....,.+-..++. 4,262 — 


rai Rica. ..- Ngauruhoe, New Zealand... Kilauea, Hawail............. 4,10 
nO sone, gumautta tie Katmai, Alaska............ 7 Soufriere, St. Lucia, W. I.... Pie ee 
SS AVAT URC les ce ores Shirane, Japan.... Sakurajima, Japan...,..... 3,7: 


2)Soufriere, St. Vincent, W. I.. 3,500 — 
Osorno, Chile... .. Stromboli, Jipari Isl........ 3,022 
: PES Am aleen dt. Sa ag! San Miguel, Safva' 7,120/Sosiguina, Nicaragua....... 2,831 
empo, Sumatra. . 10,562|Ceboruco, Mexico.......... 7,100|/Krakatoa, Malay E. Indies . 2,817 
‘erro Quemado, G 6|Calbuco, Chile.......... .. 7,000 ge 

Pa, DAVE ao ee cas 10,075) Skeidar-jokull. Iceland. .... 6,952 ; +! 


Banajao, Philippin 


|. -Puration of Sunshine on United States Territory 
wa, Source: United States Naval Observatory 


i ae 
r f Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the If we now depress the North Pole 234° below 
ee and a portion of the Navigator | the horizon we shall have the relative position OL, 
r Samoan Group has very considerably affected | things at the Winter solstice, December 21, and we 
duration of continuous ieeiqee on ee ee en ste the opposite poneies to iat eaee pt eae 
f . -Anyone who desires nto. Oo say, the sun will not now shine continuously on — 
eae Pa eens eae do so by using a ter- | our territory, but some portion of it will always be © 
sstrial globe haying an artificial horizon attached | involved in darkness or below the horizon. ae 
) it, and complying with the following instruc- i Again, if we place the poles of, the globe in the } 
orizon, which is the relative position e equi- 
Place the globe sq that the North Pole betas noxes, March 21 and September 21, and turn'the __ 
Be the tioaan as ingaested by the brass met. | @cvetbrouen s complcte revolution, We stall, And 
‘ ie : i at fora very short time inj ours the 
mn. Assuming that the sun is in the oe whole of our territory will be below the horizon or 
Biwi be the position of the earth ix reference | im, darkness. sie angele ie 
; ; 9 As of J 17, 1938, the Nava servatory says; 
e turn the globe. on its axis from west to east, “Tt imiay’ be wotth while, io, sions ‘thal ‘he nted ae 
. States has reserved rights to certain territory | 
1 Antarctic regions, but the matter has never _ 
Jution that some portion or other of our made the subject of an international claim. - 
See incigaiie the Talands named above—jIf that territory should be taken into account, it = 
ways be above the horizon or will have con- Cia A Lair a that the sun never sets on ; 
American territory.’’ 


ue 
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The Capitol at Washington 


The Capitol building in Washington, D. C. is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft, above: the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft., 
or approximately 315 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, including ap- 
proaches, is 350 ft.; and its location is described 
as being in latitude 380 53’ 20.4” north and longi- 
tude 770 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 542 ins. The dome 
is built of iron, and the aggregate weight of ma- 
terial used in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 


U. S.—The Capitol; Statuary Hall eh . 


by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting 
and the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 
and the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
model, It was erected and placed in its present 
position Dec. 2, 1863. 

The grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
one time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an 
early date were occupied by a subtribe of the 
Algonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
council house was then located at the foot of the 
hill. By subsequent purchase of ground at the 
north of the Capitol and at the west of the new 
House Office building the area of the grounds have 
been increased to 13915 acres. . 

The Rotunda is 97 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, and its 
height from the floor to the top of the canopy is 
180 ft., 3 ins. 

The Senate Chamber is 113 ft., 3 ins., in length 
by 80 ft., 3 in., in width and 36 ft. in height. The 
galleries will accommodate 682 persons. 

The Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
93 ft. in width and 36 ft. in height. 

The room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 
Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
Senate Chamber. Previous to that time the court 
o¢cupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
as a law library. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
Tooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 14,518 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 
windows, and 550 doorways. 

The dome receives light through 108 windows, 
-and from the architect's office to the dome there 
are 365 steps, one for each day of the year. 

The southeast corner stone of the original build- 
ing was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- 
ton, with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 


: 

” 
gandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. Tif 
original designs were prepared by Dr. Willias 


Thorton, and the work was done under the dire 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, Geory 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

The north wing was finished in 1800 and 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway CoD 
nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior 
both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the Britisis 
The damage to the building was immediately 1: 
paired. 2 

In 1818 the central portion of the building ¥ 
commenced, under the architectural superintens 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original buildiz 
was finally completed in 1827. Its cost, includi: 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and = 
pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.12. 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Dans 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was pros 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thons 
U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it ¥ 
completed under the supervision of Edward Cla 
The material used in the walls is white mark 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in t 
eolumns from the quarries at Cockeysville, M 
The House extension was first ooseriy for legis. 
he purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 


The House office building was begun in 1 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story | 
top was added. The Senate Office building 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 196 
The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; T 
Senate structure, $5,019,251. 

Among the paintings in the Capitol are: ‘ 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of 3 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, S% 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., Geo 
Washington Resigning His Commission as Cox 
mander in Chief of the Army, all by John Tru 
bull. Also temporarily displayed until permanens 
located is the scene at the Signing of the U. | 
Constitution by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapma 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; © 
covery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, 
William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pilger 
by_Robert W. Weir. 

In House hae Westward the Course of Em 
Takes its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; First Readk 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, by ath} 
Bicknell Carpenter. 

In Senate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by 


H. Powell; Battle of Ch 1 
Walker. spate 


Will 
by Ja 


National Statuary Hall | 
The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the Hall of the United States House of Re 


in the Capitol at Washington, was established by Congress July 2, 1864, 


presentati 
and contains the jolla ; 
Mississippi — Jefferson Rhode Island — Re 
Davis. Williams. 


Alabama — Gen. Joe Illinois — Frances E. 
Wheeler. Willar : 

Arkansas—Uriah M. Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Rose. Wallace. 


Arizona—John Camp- 
bell Greenway. 

California — Junipero 
Serra, 


Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Delaware—Caesar Rod- 
ney. 


Florida—John Gorrie, 


Georgia—Alexander H, 
Stephens. 


Iowa—S. J. Kirkwood 


Kansas. — John a6 
Ingalls. 

SERS — Henry 
ayV. 


Louisiana——Huey Pierce 


Long, ‘ 
Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin. 
Maryland — Charles 
Carroll. 


Massachusetts 
Samuel Adams. 
Michigan—Lewis Cass. 


Missouri—Thomas H. 
Benton. 


Nebraska 
Jennings Bryan. 


New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. 


New Jersey—Richard 
Stockton. 


New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 


North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 

Ohio—William Allen. 

Oklahoma—Sequoyah. 


William 


\ 
South Dakota — GJ 
eral Wm. Henry Ha 
son Beadle. 
South Carolina— 
Cc. Calhoun. ; 
Tennessee — J 0& 
Sevier. F 
Texas—Samuel ‘Hi 
ton. 


Vermont—EthanA 
Virginia — Rober 
Lee. 4 


West Virginia—Fr f 
H. Pierpont. j 


Idaho — George L.| .Minnesota—Henry M. Pennsylvania — Robert ii — Tr 
Shoup, Rice. . Fulton. LaWelletes rere | 
LOCATIONS OF STATUES OTHER THAN IN STATUARY HALL ¥ 


In the Hall of ST at (Street Floor, House 


Wing), 
James P. Clarke. 


Florida—E. Kirby Smith. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. 
Kansas—George W. Glick. 


Winthrop. 
Blair. 


Washington. 


Alabama—J. L: 


Curry. 


Iowa—James Harlan. 


7 M. Arkansas— 
California—Thomas Starr Kine. 
Illinois—James Shields. 


Massachusetts—John 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. 


Mis- 
sissippi—James Z. George. 


Missouri—Francis P. 


ers, 


are: 


In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary || 
New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvar 


J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Auli 
In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Cu 


Room are: 


M. Clayton. 


Hanson. 


In the House Connection are: Connect 
Maine—William King. 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will 
Wisconsin—James Marquette. ) 


Jonathan Trumbull. 


: New Hampshire—John Stark. B 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are: Delawar 
Georgia—Dr, 
Kentucky—Ephraim McDowell. 


Nad 
Lv a 
q 


4 
f 


Crawford: W. 
Maryland: 


“Sy 
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NEW YORK STATE STATISTICS 


Population by Counties 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


County -1930 {i 1920 


1930 


1910 | 1900 1890 | 59. M- 


Rca eek 173,666) 165,571] 164,555 
a ea. 39, j 8) e 41,412} 41/501 43/240 say 
41 


81,670 77,879 

528,985] 433,686 322,981 ian 
707 3,052) 1,836 
RST 42,853 8,110) 1,678 
e.g dat RE in ted 42, 37,650 516 
SAR ON Rm store ato tocabscs WRG ooo aks 34,561 33,265 496 
31,478 31,598 643 
4,947 47 1,700 

51,049 45,608} 1, 

Fiat Mer kM ft abon« leponkasreies teak 6,748 68, 1,274 
et ae Sh ce chee: de hem 1,166,582 838,547 7 
eh GATE ered | 427) 29, 1,270 

37,059 37,801 63 
40,545: 42, 650 
217,854) 189,586 663 
488 45, 398 
oe we ee ey 55,443) .3 gnc 274 
CSama deja: veey 2,050,600] 1,515,301 22 
RA, en Pe pd cee gs 961 62,4 522 
eae Ses Ni! a et Be, 132,800 122,922 1,250 
PR No aly PEK: EEN, 168,735} 146,247 781 
Peas Spada cin hr tt Sia. «are ciate ile 5 49,605 48,453) 649 
103,859 97,859, 834. 
30,164 30,803 396 
70,881 71,883 966 


67,021 1, 69% 
38,298 35,16 83 
89,083 85,048} 2,701 
61,089 57,663 
seers 46,852 29,79 
26,854, 29,164 
15,811 16,711 
f 28,114 28,227 36 
seek eee eee ee eens 82,822 81,473] 1,398 


Cite Wotan sPan repent sera oi28 ry: ; "179| 48,660] 49.729 599 
eee gears: a ¢ 184,257; 146,772; 448 
a oP Bae 0 ue ag , 30.413] . 31.193 601 
18,642! 20,318 i 343 


Albany. F r Richmond 
Belmont. * Rockland. 
Bronx Boro NYC 3 St. Lawren 
...|Binghamton. ie Be lle. Saratoga. 
. .|Little Valley. yeneseo Schenectady 
...|/Auburn. cha S le Schoharie. . 
. |Mayville. E-q . | Watkins Glen. 
Wales cars) Elmira. ve . | Waterloo. 
Aa Bath 


orwich. : fs Bs, bb 

lattsburg, SHSUMOLK. 7. se aes Riverhead. 

. |Hudson. 2 Lockport. —— ‘||Sullivan........ Monticello. 
d Wy Owego. 


. |Ithaca. 

em Kingston. 

ZOrK sre .-.|Gos] ; :.|Lake George. 
A ay ion. - Washington... ..|/Hudsor Falls 

Wayne. ... Lyons, 

Westchester. .| White Plains, 

Wyoming.......|Warsaw. 

YAtes.-6.cce ences Penn" Yan. 


‘Lake Pleasant. 


Byes 


“a 


ONT gtr 
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Brief History of 


New York State 


Source: The Legislative Manual 


New York State, one of the thirteen original 
states of the Union, was named in honor of the 
Duke of York, and is commonly referred to as the 
“Hmpire State.’’ Visited by Verrazano in 1524, and 
first explored by Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
Champlain in 1609, it was settled by the Dutch in 
1624. After forty years as the Dutch province of 
New Netherland, it was conquered by England in 


- 1664 and then renamed New York. Existing as an 


English province for over a century, it declared its 
independence of Great Britain on July 9, 1776. 
The colony of 180,000 persons has developed during 
the past 150 years into the most populous state in 
the Union, with 12,588,066 inhabitants, when the 
Federal census was taken in 1930. 

New York’s first Constitution was adopted on 
April 20, 1777, and George Clinton was declared 
elected the first Governor of the State on July 9, 
17717.. New York State was in many ways the 
principal battleground of the Revolutionary War. 
Out of the three hundred and eight skirmishes and 
engagements, no less than ninety-two were fought 
on New York State soil. The Battle of Saratoga, 
cited as one of the decisive battles of the World, 
made possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. 
The British evacuated New York City on November 
25, 1783. The Constitution of the United States 
was ratified by New York State on July 26, 1788. 
New York City became the first capital of the 
Federal Republic, and there George Washington, 
after being inaugurated as the first President, lived 
for one year and four months. 

The name of George Washington is linked with 
New York State’s early history on many occa- 
sions. He first visited New York in 1756. Except- 
ing the year 1777, he lived in New York State a 
portion of each year from 1775, when he was 


chosen head of the American forces, until he bad: 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces Tavern, New 
York City, on December 4, 1783. It was in Nev 


York State that he received the Declaration of Ing® 


dependence; here he planned some of his mosis 
important campaigns; here he proclaimed th 
cessation of hostilities; here he declined a kingshiy 
and wrote some of his most masterful state pape 
Here on April 30, 1789, in Federal Hall, New Yor 
City, he took the oath of office as the first Presii 
dent of the United States. 4 

George Clinton, following an election in June 
1777, ordered by the Council of Safety created bs 
the ‘Convention of the Representatives of Nev 
York, was declared elected first Governor of th 
State of New York July 9, 1777. He was oppose 
by three candidates: John Jay, Philip Schuyler an 
John Morin Scott. Not only was he elected Goy 
ernor but also Lieutenant-Governor; the latte 
office he declined. i 

He was inaugurated as Governor July 30, 1777 
at Kingston, N. Y. According to historical records 
the ceremony was memorable though not ostens 
tatious. Standing on the same upturned barrel f 
front of the Kingston Courthouse from which th: 
New York State Constitution had been read ane 
proclaimed April 22, 1777, Governor Clinton in th: 
uniform of a Brigadier-General of Militia, took th 
oath of office as the first Governor of the State o« 
New York. The unsheathed sword he held in hi, 
upraised hand was perhaps mute token that th: 
Governor was determined to be faithful and ef 
ficient’ in his other vital responsibility—that o« 
Commander-in-Chief of the military forces of thy 
State. On the same day, the Council.of Safet# 
proclaimed Clinton as Governor-General ane 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Militia, and Ad 
miral of the Navy of the State. 


EARLY CHRONOLOGY, NEW YORK STATE 
1609—Champlain enters New York from Canada; Hudson enters New York Bay. 


1614— 
given a trading charter for ‘“‘New Netherland.’’ 


'1620—Puritans refused right to settle in New Netherland. 


rt Nassau built on Castle Island below Albany; the ‘‘Onrust’’ launched; Amsterdam merchant) 


1626—Minuit arrives as the first ‘‘Director-General of New Netherland;’’ Manhatt a 
_ $23; block house and palisades built and called Fort Amsterdam. : area Gt ee 
1653—City government at Manhattan, earliest within U. S.; ‘‘“Remonstrance’’ of the eight towns callee 


at New Amsterdam. 


1664—New Netherland granted to the Duke of York by Charles II; Popular Assembly called; New 


Netherland surrenders to the English. 


1665—‘‘Duke’s Laws’’ promulgated by Nicolls, first English Governor of New York; powers of taxatio 5 


in Governor and Council. 


'1673—Dutch recapture New York: first postal service in America. - $ 


1674—By treaty England regains New York; Andros appointed Governor. 


1679—Indian slavery abolished; Fort Niagara built by La Salle. 
1683—Dongan made Governor; first elected representative Assembly called; 
ew 


granted; ten counties created within present 


at Charter of Liberties’ 


1686—New York and New England consolidated (dissolved in 1689); City of Albany incorporated, Pete# 


Schuyler first Mayor. 


1690—First \ eal tpn SC itane a New oats City. 
rinting-press in the colony; Episcopal Church established in 
build fort at Crown Point; boundary with Connecticut Mating re 


1693—First 
1731—Frenc’ 
1732—Public free school in New York city. 
1738—Jews disfranchised. 
1765—Stamp Act passed; 

act was repealed in 1766. 


a! 
: 


“Sons of Liberty” organized; Stamp Act Congress at New York city. Thill 


1775—Delegates sent to Second Continental Congress; temporary Stati \ 
Provincial Congress; Crown Point and Ticonderoga eaptureuc idnadian enccdinea tai ores 


1776—Declaration of Independence read to troops; New York ratifies th 


e Declaration of Independence 


Battle of Long Island (August 26-29); British capture New York (Sept. 15): Nathan Hale executed 


naval combat on Lake Champlain. 


177/7—First State Constitution adopted; State government organized; George Clinton elected as first 


Governor. 


1782—New York transfers her western lands to the nation. 
1783—Washington refuses crown at Newburgh; treaty of peace signed; New York city evacuated by the 


British; Washington’s farewell (Dec. 4). 


1787—Constitution of the United States formed; Act disfranchising Tories repealed. 


1784—State Legislature meets in New York city; Continental Congress removes to New York city. _ | 


1788—New York adopts the Constitution of U. S. (July 26); Representati : 
1789—Washington inaugurated at New York city (Apr. 30); Schuyler end Sine ores = aese Beneta 


17197—Albany made the State capital. 


Source: State Bureau of Motor Vehicles d 


Year No. 


1,826,026 


1,635,337 2,347,011 


The 1940 registrations were: vehicles—passenger, 
2,382,865; omnibus, 32,738; commercial, 335,859; 
trailer, 52,291: dealer, 5,505; ambulance, 677; 


A Registered Motor Vehicles in New York State | 
| 


Year No. Year 


2,354,993 

2:302,259 loss i 
1938 2,668.79 

| 1 . 

1935 21395144 1930 é 2740 08 

suburban, 18,883; motorcycle, 12,006; trans 


117; farm vehicle, 7,691; ex 
chauffeurs, 812,453; operators, Siose 


1931 
18ee 
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_ The geological history of New York can be traced 
ack to the Precambrian era, the oldest recogniz- 
ble in the rocks of the earth. 

These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 


They prove that in Grenville 
e Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 
NW. Y. was under the water. 

After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
gneous activity took place on a large scale and 
nuge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
wabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
from below. 

‘Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
as subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
olded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

_ At the beginning of the Cambrian time, when or- 
+: nic life becomes first recognizable in the State, 
Ps y the eastern margin was submerged, but toward 


end (Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole 


the central and northwestern 


Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River and Trenton 
fimestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
Hales and sandstones were deposited, the State 
s most of the time submerged under the Ordo- 
ician sea, except for the Adirondack island. 

Toward the end of that period, however, the 
een and Taconic Mountains arose along the 


Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
York became dry land. 

In the following Silurian period were deposited 
he Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglom- 
ate, the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone 
nd iron ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and 
elph dolomites, the Salina shales, salt and 
terline, etc. 


dirondacks and the Hudson Highlands, hematite 
im the Clinton belt of the central and western 
punties,- limonite in Dutchess and Columbia 
ounties. 

Zine ore occurs in St. Lawrence, Orange, Ulster 
id Sullivan counties, but the first named is the 
y producer. The output of metallic zinc in 1940 
ounted. to 35,700 short tons, with a value of 
petfolcam and natural gas represent a value of 
out $20,000,000. Gypsum in recent years has 
me into wide use for building purposes and in 
Mining ‘and manufacture of this material New 
k leads. The output is about 700,000 short tons 
h a value of $1,100,000. [ 
alt produced amounted to 14,582,086 barrels in 


Th e Museum is a part of the Education 
D Eeeeent of the University of the State of New 
k. The collections are arranged on the upper 
s of the State Education Building, opposite the 
itol, at Albany. The collections are open free 


rail eG ooloxy and Mineralogy. Special exhibits 


ail f Paleonto zy. 
: phates. 


e life in 


known forests in the world. 


hall, 


he smaller mammals, birds 


iS mid Eee oorey of the 
imals of New York are’| insects, 
ali “ihe, later mammals in | publishing popular and technical reports. 


Geological History of the Empire State 


Source: The late John M. Clarke, State Geologist, New York State Museum 


During the early part of this period the sea had 
spread over only Central and Western New York, 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 
the State west and south of the Adirondack region. 

The strata of the next or Devonian era comprises 
the whole Catskill and southwestern plateau prov- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came - 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. 

During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were 
forced into nonmarine Triassic beds. 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
Was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Is- 
lands disappeared under the sea. 5 

At the end of this period the State. which had 
been eroded nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
3,000 feet. ’ 

Aiter this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed in 
its major features. me. 

Finally came the glacial period, which enriched 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 

It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 
which the sea came for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Valley. 

A recent elevation has again drained these 
regions. 

The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows oyer rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted. 


Minerals and Mining in New York State 
Source: An Official of the State Museum 


1940 valued at $5,855,422. Both rock salt and 
evaporated salt are obtained. 

Cement manufacture, in which local clays and 
limestones are utilized, has had a rapid growth. 
The works are mostly centered in the Hudson River 
valley below Albany, but there are also plants in’ 
Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, Onondaga and Erie 
counties. The present output of Portland cement is 
around 6,100,000 barrels, worth nearly $9,000,000. 
Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile, 
terra cotta and pottery recently have amounted to 
$8,900,000. 

The quarry stones include granite and marble in 
the Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, and a 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstones 
from other regions. Trap rock is obtained in Rock- 
land county. The total products have a value in 
excess of $12,000,000. The mines of tale in St. 
Lawrence county are the largest in the country. 
Other minerals produced in .New York State 
are garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz, emery, 
graphite, feldspar, pyrite, slate, millstones, mold- 
ing sand and building sand and gravel. 


i NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


well-mounted specimens. The mounted series of 
domestic poultry, including the domestie fowl, 
turkeys, pigeons, peacock, ducks, geese and pheas- 
ants is extensive. The collection of birds’ eggs is 
one of the most complete in America. This section 
also contains a representative series of insects. 

State Herbarium. The State Herbarium contains 
75,000 specimens, mostly of New York plants, and 
has a large collection of fungi. A special exhibit 
of wax models illustrates the common edible and 
poisonous fungi. 

Halls of Archaeology and Ethnology. The former 
illustrates the implements used by the Iroquois 
Indians, such as flint arrow and spear heads, axes, 
pipes, pottery and various articles used for adorn- 
ment. 

General. The State Museum conducts geologic 
and economic surveys of its natural resources and 
their relation to its industries, also a natural his- 
plants and animals, including 
and acts as a general bureau of information 

The his- 
toric and industrial collections are of considerable 


mollusks in extensive series of {| value and are growing. 


, 


Peak Peak County ft. Peak County 
aaindinel. ae. Essex 3,584||Esther........- Essex 4,270\|Nye.2. ac.cse z 
Algonquin Peak.|ssex 5,112||Giant... Essex 4,622||Panther....... Hamilton)3,& 
lem, 2... . .| Essex 4,345||Gore.......... Warren 3,595||Panther Peak. .|Essex 4, 
‘Armstrong. Bssex 4,455||Gothic......... Essex ,738||Porter.......-. ssex [4,0 
Averill Peak... .|Clinton 3,810||Gray. . Essex 4,900||Redfield....... Essex 4, 
Bartlett Ridge, . |Essex 3,880||Green......... Essex 3,928||Rocky Pk. Rdg..|Essex |4,= 
NBAAIN Ai .telala\s os SsexX 4,825||Haystack...... Essex 4,918||Saddle Back... .|Essex 45, 
i Essex 4,255||Henderson..... SSX 3,660||Santanoni....,. Essex 4, 
Hamilton 3,759||Hoffman....... Essex 3,715||Saw Teeth. .... Essex 4,2 
Essex 3,715||Hurricane...... Essex 3,687||Sentinel Peak...|Essex 3,8} 
Hamilton 3,865) Jay. boesacocene Essex ,601)|Sentinel Range..| Essex 3,4) 
ssex 3,815||Lewey......... Hamilton 3,740 Franklin |4,« 
Essex +920) |Little Haystack ..| Essex Fr 4, 
Essex 3,641||Little Moose. . .|Hamilton . |Essex 4,5) 
ssex 4,092||Lyon Clinton - |Hamilton]3,% 
Essex MacInt Essex 4,2 
S8eX Essex 45, 
Essex Essex 3,25 
Essex Hamilton|3, 
Essex ssex [3,8 
Essex Essex 4% 
Franklin 4,2 oonmark. .. .-. |Essex Essex a 
. |Hamilton 3,565|| North River... .iEssex Essex 4, 
~) Ulster ROGO...! 535i Sa ale Ulster 3,4 
Greene Round Top....|Delaware!3,4 
Ulster D Round Top Greene 3, 
.| Ulster ,723||Indian Head. * 13,585) (Rusk. . > -|Greene |3,é 
-|Del-Greene |3,500)|/Lone....... 3,740||Slide . [Ulster = 
-|Ulster »406||McGregor...... D 3,253||Spruce.... . ./Ulster 3, 
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CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Sq. |Elev. i 
Lake County M. Feet Lake County se m é 
Beaver River Flow.|Herkimer........ 3.95] 1,660 || Long....... 6a 
Big Moose....... Hamilton-Herkimer 1.93] 1,824 Mausshast Batam: Hamilton ithe tee ee ; Fis 
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ISTANIGS.; chi ste cia.e AITON Geis (3. ces 2.12} 8011] Otiseo....:..... Onondaga. ......: 3.50| 7 
Canadarago.... . . Otsego........... 3.06] 1,276 || Otsego.......... Otsego........... 6.23] 1.1) 
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Champlain....... Essex-Clinton-Vt.- Plavid's oer tan Bisex: 53,28 es oe 4.37 be 
Canada. 490.0 95 || Pleasant. ...22 1. Hamilton... 2.2! 2.35] 17 
Chateaugay, upper|Clinton,. . 3.85) 1,310 || Raquette..... -|Hamilton. . 2.) 1)! 8.43 Fat 
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Greenwood....... PANE GS sks: 3.0 | 610 Ontario-Yate: ai 
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Hinckley, reservoir] Herk-Oneida.. .. . : 5.11) 1,225 || Silver... oe... Wyoming. 222.) Lisl 
Honeoye........ Liv-Ontario.......- 2.61) 800 || Skaneateles. ..... Cay-Cortl.-Onond..| 13.8 
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| Lake Erie borders on New York State for an| tr pat 
airline distance of 64 miles. es ter poe Hoses! ea) manda 
Area in U. S.—4,990 square miles. Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga Owascd Skenea e 
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New York State—Mountains; Lakes 
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New York State 


Source: The U. S. Geological Survey; 

Adirondacks—The principal mountain group in 

the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square 
miles in the north-northeast area. 


Mountain Peaks “a 
figures show feet above mean sea level | 
Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 squzj 
miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, 4 
Delaware courties, west of the Hudson River. 


ft 
] 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 


(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from™contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 
a 


| Ely. 
County ft. 


E2 


N. Y. State for an air line distance of 146 miles. 
Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles. 
Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen- 


There are 2,300 lakes, 
New York State, of which 
square mile or more. 


ponds, or reservoint 
78 Have an area of 


‘ 
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58 he Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
ork. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
supervision of the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
Mission, is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 
_ The total area of the Park is 42,937 acres, of 
Which the Harriman Section covers 36,386 acres; 
Bear Mt. area, 2.862; Brooks Lake, 1,114; Storm 
ing, 1,056; Hook Mt., 670; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman 
t., 171; Haverstraw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony 


‘oint, 8. 
The Park is visited annually by over 10,500,000 
persons. 
Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
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Pe pe see ator i 
York State—Parks and Campsites 
; # 1 4. = 2 : . : 
New York State Parks with Campsites i 
Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department he 
THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK , ; 


Season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
‘Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

_ The main artery connecting the several sections 


WESTCHESTER 


’ Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) | 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) | 
mear Harmon; Crugers (251 acres) 4 miles south of 
Peekskill. 

‘Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
Jand; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
ort. 

layland is the largest recreational center in the 
festchester County Park System. In addition to 
@ splendid salt-water beach and fresh-water swim- 
ming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it is one 
of the world’s most modern amusement parks. 
‘Through the facilities of the ice skating casino and 
Zame rooms, Playland is an all-year resort. 
Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 


LONG ISLAND 


Valley Stream (107 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
rom Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
Hempstead Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 
' Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 33 miles from N. Y. 
his park is reached by the Grand Central and 
iorthern State Parkways, the Southern State High- 
y, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to either 
‘Meadowbrook State Parkway or the Wantagh 
te Parkway. Jones Beach State Park may also 
reached from Long Beach by the Loop Cause- 
y and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the 
s Island Railroad with bus connections. Jones 
ach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing beach, a 
jllwater bathing area in Zachs Bay, a sait water 
diving swimming and 


We 
Lo 


wading pool in the West 


tine stadium, restaurants, cafe- 
Beis pamnes are: boardwalk, and other 


, games areas, marine 
ilities. 


; 


urses an 1 
: paaiic groves, over ten miles of bridle paths 


of which the 
The park is 


th from 


f Livingston Manor. The 


ampsites available at a charge of 75 cents a day or $2.50 a week. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 
campsite is about five miles from this point over © 


hard surfaced roads. 
miles run on good macadam to campsite. 
Highway, route 28, a 


Hunter. The campsite is at the 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between Hunter 


route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a drive 
of three miles. 


2 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash-— 
ington- Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood — 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to th 
southern and western portions of the Harriman ~ 
section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the — 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man section. From the east side of the Hudson ~ 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
Bronx River Parkway Extension and the Bear — 
Mountain Bridge. en 
Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the: 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry H a 
son Drive. The Blauvelt section provides campi. 
facilities. Automobiles tourist camping is encour 
aged in Harriman State Park with a charge of 75 ~ 
cents for 24 hours. Camping for longer periods is — 
permitted at Lake Tiorati where the fee is $2 
per week. ear 
# 


COUNTY PARKS 


Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) at V e 
Plains; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 acres) 
in the southern part of Peekskill; Poundridge 
eener ca ap (4,100 acres) forest lands; Mohansic — 
(1,100 acres) includes Mohansie Lake on ‘onx 
Parkway Extension; Willsons Woods (23 acres) at 
Mt. Vernon, adjoins Hutchinson River fended bP 
0 
it P 


iets ae 
aceon iieate eee - 


The Bronx River Parkway has been exten f 

miles from Kensico Dam to Peekskill. Th aw 
Mill River Parkway runs from Van Cortlandt | 
to Chappaqua. The Cross County Parkway ct 
nects the Saw Mill River Parkway, Yonkers, w: 
the Hutchinson River Parkway, New Rochelle. T 
Hutchinson River Parkway extends from the N 
York City line in Pelham Bay Park to the Connec 
cut line, where it connects with the Merritt Pai 
way, which extends east. 7 ne 


, “ 
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STATE PARKS 


and pedestrian trails, a stable where well-trained 
saddle horses may be hired, and a polo field where _ 
games may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon 
during the polo season. en 
Fire Island (800 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., ferry — 
Babylon,* o> ee gs 
Belmont Lake (347 acres), 42 miles from N , 
Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. Y¥., on — 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. ¥ 
A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbr 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting at — 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arboretum 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Island Park ~ 
Commission, The tract contains a fine collection — 
of evergreens and is noted for its landscaping. : 
Sunken Meadow (520 acres), 45 miles from N. 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. a8 
Wildwood (395 acres), 73 miles from N. Y., ony * 
Long Island Sound.* a r 
Montauk Point (158 acres), i32 miles from N. Y., — 
on the ocean. “ <% 
Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., — 
on the ocean, west of Montauk.* ae ia 
Orient Beach (342 acres), 108 miles from N. Y. 
on Gardiners Bay. ‘ rus 


‘ 
1s 


¢ 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- — 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 


Tombstone—turn north from State 
t+ Phoenicia or south from 
route 23-A, two miles east of 
southerly entrance 


Devil’s 


State Highway, 


and Plateau mountains, through which the high-— 


Ww Ses. : 
North ‘Take—turn north from State Highway, 
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UP STATE PARKS i 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,000 acres) and Rudd 
Pond at Millerton (200 acres), 90 miles from N. Y.; 
Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 miles from N. Y.; 
Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 acres), 9 
miles from “Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis Norrie 
(330 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north~of 
Poughkeepsie. ‘ 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches and accommodating six are 
available at $1 a day, $6 a week, or $20 a month. 

‘Wall tents, 8 x 10, and accommodating four, rent 
for 75 cents a day, $4.50 a week or $15 a month. 
Campsites are rented to those supplying their own 
equipment at 50 cents a day, $3 a week or $10 a 
month. Cottages accommodating as many from 
two to eight persons are available at from $2-to 
$8 a day, $6 to $40 a week or $20 to $120 a month. 
Application for accommodations should be made 
in advance to the superintenndent at Taconic park 
and the caretakers af the others. 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,164,- 
529 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
Preserve. The State has provided many public sites, 
all marked by signs, but visitors should register 
with the rangers in charge. No camping permit is 
granted for longer than two weeks, but permits 
can be renewed for two weeks provided such re- 
newal does not deprive others of the privilege of 
camping. 

The chief campsites are: 

Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 

' one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 

Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
George Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 47 

Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
Lake on the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
route 9. 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from Route 
22, about half way between Crown Point and Port 
Henry. Route 347 leads directly to the camp and to 
Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Lake Placid is the 
nearest village, 7 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. 

Cumberland Bay—On U. S. Highway No. 9 just 
north of Plattsburg. ~ 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 

Barnum Pond—On State Highway, route 10, be- 
tween Paul Smiths and Malone, 2 miles north of 
former. 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10 eleven 
miles north of Paul Smiths. ° 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac Lake and Tupper Lake. 


route 86, 4 


Cranberry Lake—Turn south from State highw. 
route 3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles ovy 
dirt road to camp site. , 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eatog 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 7 
een to the camp is two miles west of 

ake. 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raqueti 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about# 
miles north of Raquette Lake village. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and ti 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highwa 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. ; 


Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles we 
of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High} 
ber route 8 two miles west of the Poplar Poi. 
site. 4 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga La 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highwa 
route 29A. 

Lewey_Lake—Midway between Speculator ar 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road fro 
Speculator and partly Macadam from Indian Laks 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville ¢ 
State Highway, route 46. + 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, rou 
12, six miles south of Lowville. | 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, fi¥ 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State Higit 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, neg 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn we 
from Route 87 about halfway between Ogdensbuml 
and Heuvelton. | 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. « 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles 1! 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. ¢ 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazena 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracus 

Buttermilk Falls, (595 acres) 214 miles S. « 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake, 3 miles -from Seneca Fal 
Robert H. Treman State Park (832 acres) 5 milel 
S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach, on Lak 
Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of Oswego; Fillmore Gl 
1 mile S. of Moravia; Stony Brook, 3 miles S. a 
Dansyille; Taughannock Falls, on Cayuga Lake 
8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen (547 acres! 
in Village of that name. 

Letchworth Park (5,715 acres) on upper Genesé 
River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. b: r 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches 
ter (600 acres). } 

Allegany (56,959 acres) 70 miles from Buffaldl 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford’ 
Pa.; Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. al 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool Stat 
Park; Devil's Hole State Park; Beaver Island Stathi 
Park (562 acres), Grand Island: Buckhorn Islan 
State Park (594 acres) Buckhorn Island, 5 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be 
tween Sackets H&rbor and Chippewa Bay. ‘ 

John Boyd Thacher (920 acres) 15 miles fron 
Albany. S i 


Under the Conservation Department's program, 
a total of about 456 miles of fishing rights of trout 
waters located on 31 streams throughout the State 
have been placed under contract and are being 
developed and opened to public fishing as rapidly 
as possible. 

The Conservation Department exercises jurisdic- 
tion over the forest preserve and reforestation 
areas and historic sites; the wild life including 
fish and game; State parks; water power and 
control and Saratoga Springs Reservation. It en- 
gages in the propagation of fish and game and 
the raising of trees. Through the Water Power and 
Control Commission, of which the Conservation 
Commissioner is Chairman, the use of the water 
resources is regulated. No municipality can change 
its existing water supply or secure a new one 
without permission from this Commission. Like- 
wise it supervises all well drilling on Long Island. 
Direct administrative control over State Parks is 
exercised by the State Council of Parks and 
Regional Commissions, subject to approval, super- 
vision and control by the Conservation Com- 
missioner. ‘ 


_325,000 acres of idle land to forest trees as par 


The State Forest Preserve, established in 1884 
consists of a total of (Sept: 30, 1940) 2,397,506 acres 
of which 2,164,821 are in the Adirondack Pres 
and 232,684 in the Catskill Preserve. The a | 
represents an actual investment by the State « 
approximately $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. In ad 
tion to guarding the State forests from fire ai 
disease the Department maintains thirty free pub 
lic camp sites in the Adirondack and Catskill 
regions and maintains also trails and overnight! 
shelters. Reforestation activities, up to Jan. ii} 
1941, included the replanting of approxima’ 


a 15-year program for the acquisition and reple 
ing of one million acres. All reforestation a: 
have been made public hunting grounds. 

forest tree nurseries are maintained with an 
nual output of approximately 25,000,000 trees 
Trees are sold to private land owners at $2 to § 
per thousand and given to municipalities and Stat 
institutions. The total number of forest tree! 
planted on both .State and private lands, as ok 
Jan. 1, 1941, was 601,454,500. h 
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: : The New York State Canal System 


Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 26, 1825) and 
me system made free (as of Jan. 1. 1883). 

The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
10 feet long. 

Om the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
itilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of Wood 

reek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida 
River: Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where 

nother land cut is made to a point*near Pendle- 
on; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 

hree River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Dswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Panal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
nall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 

om Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
thannel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 


canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 

The Cayuga branch extends southerly to 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal was opened for traffiie in 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 

The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 

They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Commissioner of Canals and Waterways. : 
_ The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and N. Y. City. 

In the City of New York there are terminals as 
follows: Pier 6, East River; W. 53rd St., North 
River; Mott Haven; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn. The terminal at Flushing 
has been turned over to the City of New York. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. ¥. STATE CANALS 


Manufact, | Agricult’r’l |Other and Manufact. | Agricult’r’l |Other 
Year Products oducts Total - Year Products Products 2 Weeatree 
‘ et To Net Tons Net To Net Tons Net Tons Net T 
LSLO. » 193,771 494,2 3,073,412 2,618,649 1,075,968 tres 
Wipe... 135,297 218,367 1,858,114 2,956,502 991,963 4,489,172 
0) ae 325,4 226,291 1,421,434 3,492,632 782,216 5,014,206 
fess at... 676,591 52, +344,013 3,778,055 379.376 5.010.464 
ee o0 03 1,412,037 1,316,950 3,605,457 3,004,149 1,073,244 4,709,488 
Ce 1,994,118 1,257.8 3,643.433 3,508,954 16,908 4,689,037 
933. ° 642,351 963,720 4,074,002 3,550,345 772,875 4,768, 16 


New York State Merchant Marine Academy 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The New York State Merchant Marine Academy, 
briginally founded as the New York Nautical School 
m 1875, provides comprehensive training for a ca- 
er as an officer in the American merchant marine. 

The Academy is administered by The State 
iducation Department, and has a Board of Visitors. 

The course is three years in length, the new class 

tering July 15 each year. During the first aca- 
emic term from July through April, all cadets pur- 

= the same studies; namely, theoretical seaman- 
hip, practical seamanship, rules of road, naviga- 
on, signaling, hygiene, principles of marine engi- 
heering, mechanical drawing, English composition, 
eview of h school mathematics, plane trigo- 
ometry and logarithms. During the first sea term 
rom May through August, all cadets study applied 
seamanship, practical navigation, small boat hand- 
g and practical marine engineering. Upon the 
completion of this first year of study a cadet 
hooses the department in which he wishes to 
specialize, either the Deck Department or the Engi- 
neering Department. The secand and third year in 
© Academy the cadet specializes in the depart- 
ment of his choice and takes more advanced 


pourses. 

nage their own teams which compete 

Gatcther schools in basketball, baseball, swim- 
ming, fencing, boxing and wrestling. 

"A candidate for admission must be a citizen of 

the United States. not less than 16 years and 2 

months nor have reached his 22nd birthday on date 


“A 
5 ision of the law in 1937 the Saratoga 
Ae “GA ea acts as head of the Division 
“Saratoga Springs of the Conservation Depart- 


men S 5 
Z the Saratoga Springs Authority was 
Bcd hy Legislative Act for the purpose of 
securing a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Sorporation to complete the present development 
fine Saratoga /Spa. Authority, whose 
ectors are the members of the Saratoga Springs 
nmission, continues in existence until the 
“900,000 of bonds issued by it are paid off. The 
D Springs Authority operates the State 
servation at Saratoga Springs under a lease 
r Saratoga Springs Commission, executed 
st the time its bonds were purchased by the Re- 
‘onstruction, Finance Corporation 
“The Saratoga Spa is an 


reatment of chronic diseases. with specialized 


. 
a 
” 

al 


= 


_ The Saratoga Spa 


he : Source: An Official 


institution for_ the | 


for heart and circulatory conditions, 
merWic and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gastro- | 


of admission. He must be unmarried, a high school 
graduate, physically sound, of robust constitution 
and of good moral character. Classes enter the 
Academy once a year, on July, registration for 
which closes on June 30 of every year. Candidates 
who meet the requirements for entrance are given 
a physical examination similar to that given for 
entrance to the U. S. Naval Academy, after passing 
they must then take the competitive entrance ex- 
amination, which is held in the first week of July. 

The course covers a period of 3 years. Each 
cadet is required to deposit $250 on his own 
account with the Supply Officer to cover the cost of 
uniforms, equipment and text books. Cadets resi- 
dent of the State of New York pay a Maintenance 
Fee of $300 per annum. Non-resident Cadets pay a 
Maintenance Fee of $750 per annum. In addition 
each Cadet is required to pay an Athletic Contribu- 
tion of $5 per annum. 

During the Academic Term, which extends from 
July through April, the Cadets live and attend 
classes at Fort Schuyler, The Bronx, N. Y., where 
the buildings housing the Academy are located on 
52 acres of land. During the Sea Term, which ex- 
tends from May through August, the Cadets live 
and attend classes on board the Training Ship 
Empire State, which makes a three months’ cruise 
to foreign waters. ! 

Information in detail may be obtained by writing 
The Secretary, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y. - 


a 


of the Institution 


intestinal conditions, faulty metabolism and obesity. 
“Restoration cures’’ are offered for those who are 
not suffering from any organic disorder but have 
been under unusual physical or nervous strain. 
The Spa is situated on the Saratoga Springs 
Reservation, which embraces more than two square 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the State 
in 1910 for the safeguarding of the medicinal 
springs for which this region has been famous 
ance 1773. These are the only naturally carbonated 
waters found in the United States éast of the 
ocky Mountains. 
F tapigsed jn the facilities of the Saratoga Spa 
are 3 bath houses for administering natural min- 
eral-water baths and other treatments; halls for 
drinking the mineral waters; a bottling plant; a 
research department; a recreation centre for the 
therapeutic use of sports, with a swimming pool, 
golf course, and tennis courts; and 1300 acres of 
parks for the free use of cure patients, and of the 


public in general. 
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- Agriculture in New York State 


Source: U. S. and N. Y. State Agricultural Officials 


» § 
Land Improved|Val. of Farm{ Value of ([Val.of Farm; Value of 
: Land Land and Farm Impl. and all Farmer 
rare bantne in Mane Building | Live Stock | Machinery Propert 


Acres Acres Dollars , Dollars Dellars Dollars 
NYO 621 19,119,084] 12,408,964) 554,546,642) 73,570,499 22,084,926] 650,202,048 
196,990| 20/974,958| 14°358/403| 803, "343.593| 103,856,296 29'166,695| 936,366.55 
216,253| 22,190,810) 15,627,206|1,018,286, 1213 140,706,169 36,798,170 1,195, 1790.55 
241/058| 23,780.754| 17,717,862 1,056,176,741| 117,868,283 42,592,741 1,216,637,7' 
226,223) 21,961,562| 16,389,380| 968,127,286) 124,523,965 46,659,465 |1,139,310,7 
226,720| 22,648,109) 15,599,986 888,134,180] 125,583,715 56,006,000 |1,069,723,8% 
215,597| 22'030,367| 14,844,039]1, 184;745,829| 183,090,844 83,644,822 |1,451,481,4 
193,195] 20,632,803) 13,158,781/1,425,061,740) 313,554,695) 169,866,766 /1,908,483,20 
188,754] 19,269,926).........- 1,367,125.391| 170/419,127| 169/385,252|1;706 »929,77 
159,806) 17,979,633|.......... 1,315,904,741| 222,250,942! 173,606,369 |1,711,762,0: 
hesOebi1 3.635, 7441! .... 22/32 “4 
153,238| 17,170,337) 10,236,846] 947,073,893 


land in farms (1940) includes (acres)—crep lands harvested (6,581, aie crop failu 
peas land idle or fallow (742,791); plowable pasture (2,779,979}. Woodland (3, 022,323) 
all other land (3,911,168) are not included. 
Live stock census (April 1, 1940)—horses and colts, 271,917 (colts, 8,946); mules and mule colts, 3,3 
(colts, 33); cattle and calves, 1,927,305 (cows and heifers, 1,374,140), ‘(milk cows, 1,361,600). 
Hogs and pigs, 194,708; sheep and lambs, 285,172; wool ‘shorn, : A 853, 865 Ibs. 


FARMS, CROP LANDS, AND THEIR VALUE 
1940 . Land in Farms 
Value of |Value of Im- 


Farms All Lands | Land and | plements & 
County, in Farms Buildings Machinery 


1930 


F No. Acres Dollars Dollars 
USS are 2,177 206,036 | 13,507,794 1,872,014 
Allegany o2 33) eee 3,018 442,088 | 10:851/864 2'351,174 
Per RR ects oo. c 21 144 588,600 18,150 
Bae os alls 2,851 824,142 | 14,497,709 1,871,062 
Cattaraugus........... 4,124 537,467 | 16,992'958 2,935,184 
a fees | etal | igsiega | $8228 

dee y , , ’ 
peneeagy 1/508 168,199 | —6.560,005 | —_1'102'205 
31371 450,226 | 13,976,851 2,622,293 
21753 402'493 | 13.946,318 2,199,903 
2/153 275,708 | 17,448'65' 2/479/892 
1,787 248,140 9419'633 1,916,3 
3,738 642,290 | 191780,379 3,033,389 
1,958 306,865 | 30,601,814 2;632,590 
6,171 442'312 | 39,720,999 6,112,858 
1,604 212/883 6,902,525 958,173 
2376 337,811 | 10,769,852 1,660,697 
1,323 119,213 5,091,316 91,9 
2}487 263,542 | 16,342)082 3,057,582 
1,653 209,877 | 10,312/328 1,279,644 
248 32,912 1,299,714 77,38 
2,316 292,786 | 12083,770 2,384,696 
4,205 642,006 | 21/388,148 3,795,367 
39 229 944’ 46,936 
2,126 339,848 | 11,348'797 2,115,418 
2,155 329,897 | 14'7891344 2,654,978 
a ee 2,752 318,159 | 131899/227 2,772,143 
TOHEOGE TEs ates cre 4/129 307,285 | 32,036,467 4,537,078 
Montgomery........... 1,813 209,521 | 10,710,806 2,311 240 
LEE oe 636 26,543 | 36,919,567 1,102,164 
Se ao 3871 274,687 | 25°5691155 4/193,355 
OPEN ete See 4,706 512,384 | 23,880,011 4'310,490 
Qnondaga............. 4490 373,263 | 26,182)522 4/313/293 
(incite) eee 3,093 319,019 | 17,604/369 3,413,58: 
PPADS ko. a ss 3,513 299,865 | 3314191152 3,749,932 
CRIGAL SMM 5 sisi 415 «5 2)161 208,238 | 12/962'022 2,719,446 
WOOK CG. aks oni... 41426 359,824 | 14'539/904 2,538°753 
WHADEOME So fcdeasss » 3,752 496,518 | 17,331,080 3,153,684 
Putnam........ a wee 346 49/872 7,004,061 2821559 
REGIA BAST icle ea) avea.. 126 1,451 5,381,028 238,204 
ensselaer............. 2,675 272,242 | 13,163,018 1,847,917 
eOHMONG,, ..--<...5.,: 98 2,077 2,876,637 ,830 
PHOORIQNUG 0a: 0c sk... ss 355 18,711 5,749,792 414'679 
6,236 925,439 | 28/167/433 4,725,868 
2591 247,091 | 11,118,246 1,860,47 
8 1504 5,294, : 
2,453 307,786 | 11,604,450 2,161,243 
1,126 121,594 3,874,134 é 
1,413 162,709 7,347,369 1,614,802 
4.513 664,016 | 17,440/573 3,411,634 
21344 119,016 | 48,772,112 4,444 562 
2.778 254,304 | 19'741'013 1,343,055 
age | Sie iat | Giayese | }ak aie 
; ' ,960, +750, 50 
3,286 280,148 33, ,00 608, 1 : 


6 
2,616 333,609 13, 108/426 2,687,989 
1,548 177,516 8, 603, 866 1,519,135 


153,238 | 17,170,337 | 947,073,893 138,341,935 


17,979,633 


Chief Food Crops in New York State 


Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets 
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197/139) 2,641/1,347 
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Yr 2 zg o g 3 z 
oR) ea} eos loZloaleo og | oS 
SE) 83 | Ss (26) £2 | Se BE! 88 | 8s 
}] -Q salad a] HQ | HQ jad] 4M il 
1935/154|4,158|2,079| 27) 405] 235)140/2,380/1,333 
1936}151/2,718/2,202| 19) 304] 261)112/2,016/1,653 
1937|133|3,059|1,958} 29) 508] 411/144/2,448|1,518 
1938]146/4,307/2,067] 19] 323) 178]161|2,496|1,298 
1939) 146/3,942|2,129| 22) 341) 205)134|2,077|1,350 
1940/13113,799|1,937| 25! 425) 246/133:2,19411,119 


Of 132,100 farms operated by owners (1940) 65,377 were free from mortgage (53.4 per cent). 
The amount of mortgage debt was $131,179,579, averaging $2,468 per mortgaged farm. 


Farm real estate taxes totaled $12,080,140 ($1.06 per acre). ) 
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FRUIT PRODUCTION IN NEW YORK STATE 
Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets 
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2,496 
1/890 
800 
1,745 2 
: 900 
11,844 41| 49,011] 49,400 725 
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D was 10,464,000 bushels. 
her 1940 N. Y. State crops—Soybeans, 
00 Ibs.; maple sugar, 212,000 lbs.; 


e law permitting savings banks in the State of 
York to sell Savings Bank Life Insurance is 
ministered by seven trustees of Savings Banks 
Insurance Fund,,a body corporate. The 
mastees of the Fund are appointed by the Super- 
atendent of Banks with the approval of the Gover- 
Each trustee must be a trustee of a savings 
and five of the trustees must be chosen from 

ists submitted by the banks. Two are nominated 

lependently by the Superintendent of Banks. 

e insurance departments of the individual 
s are under the supervision of the Superin- 
ent of Banks. The Superintendent of Insur- 
maintains the same supervisory control over 
s insurance departments of the individual banks 
% he does over individual life insurance com- 
les 


the conduct of the business 
uarial director. The 
ical Director approves or declines applications 
arded by ‘savings banks. 
e Life Insurance Department of a bank can 
a policy not greater than $1,000 on any one 
and one persor can secure not more than 
10.in any number of banks. A record of each 
ication, a copy of the report of applicant's 
ical examination and a record of applicant's 
‘address, type of policy and amount of in- 
ve is kept. The Life Insurance Department 
each insuring bank is constituted like an in- 


\ 


Apple figures 1925-1937 cover total crop harvested; 1939, commercial crop only; the 1938 commercial 


140,000 bu.; dry beans, 903,000 bags of 100 Ibs. each; tobacco, 
maple syrup, 734,000 gals. 


16,875 
11,876 
24,340 
16,380 


14,500 , ' 
12,936) 1, 5 75,8 , 


793 
232 


Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York 
Source: Edward A. Richards, President of the Organization. 


surance company. The bank does all the clerical 
work in its own books, collecting premiums and 
investing the reserves. It is not necessary that one 
be a depositor in a bank to secure Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. 

The system is operated on the legal reserve 
basis. Banks are allowed to invest in the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund. In addition to the 
investment by the Savings Department of the 
banks, 2% of each premium collected is also paid 
into the Fund. 

At the end of each fiscal year the Fund Trustees 
average the death losses in all banks. Those banks 
which have a better than average mortality rate 
reimburse those banks which have a less than 
average rate. Thus, no one bank experiences a 
greater death loss than any other bank in this 
ee u0G of levelling out mortality among all 

anks. 

As of Sept. 1, 1941, there were seventeen banks 
licensed to. issue policies of life insurance, and 
fifteen banks licensed to act as agents for issuin 
banks. Agency banks receive applications an 
collect premiums for the issuing banks for which 
they receive a small collection fee. 

Premiums of Savings Bank Life Insurance are 
taxed at the same rate as premiums of domestic 
life insurance companies. 


*- The Sayings Bank Life Insurance system in New 


York as of Sept. 1, 1941, had in force $16,407,782 
of insurance representing 20,223 policies. 

“Most of this insurance has been written in small 
amounts on persons of limited income.” 


396 New York State—Manufactures, by Years and Industries 


Manufactures in New York State, 1849-1939 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


No. No. Wage Horse Wages in Cost of Value of 
Year Estab. Earners Power the Year Materials Products | Capital! 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1849.... 23,553 199,349 _ _49,131,000| 134,655,674] 237,597,249} 99,904,4t% 
1859.... 22,624 230,112 oa '65,446.759| 214,813,061] 378,870,939] 172,895,634) 
1869.... 36,206 351,800 334,363] 142,466,758) 452,065,452) 785, acon 366. 994,33) 
1879.5. 42,739 531,533 454,143] 198,634,029} 679,612,545 1, 080,696,596 ,246,5" 
1889.... , 65,840 752,066 776,820] 370,380,559| 871,264,085|1,711,577,671|1, 130,161,14% 
1899.... 78,658: 849,056 1,181,369] 408,855,652] 1,143,791.776|2.175,726,900| 1.651, 210.2% 


The figures for the above years include data for ‘“chand and neighborhood industries,’’ such as black 
smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, etc. 
The figures for the years in the table below exclude such items, taking in only the larger planti 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll: 

TS99 35,957 726,909 1,099,931} 337,323,585/1,018,377,186)1,871,830,872/1,523, 502. 6 
1904.... 37,194 856,947 1,516,592| 430;014,851|1,348,603,286 2'488'345,579 2'031,459,5 5 
TQOON aes. 44,935 1,003,981 1,997,662] 557,230,839] 15856,904,342|3,369,490,192 Ea eR ee ] 
1914 e 48,203 1,057,857 27356,655| 631,042,011|2,108,607,361|3,814,661,114|3 34,277,553) 
1919. o 49,330 1,228,130 2'926,963|1,458,206,804|4,943,213.919]8,867,004.906 6,012:08275 5 
1921.... 38,107 TP RUE | eee soe 1,303,421,470/3,687,584, 127|6,973,506, 2 
1923.... 38,183 1,150,889 3,263.325 ry '581,321,565|4.764,026.655|8,959, 964.363 

33,392 1,066,198 3,348, 184|1,533,888.975|4,704,750,680|8, 968,262,479 

36,650 1,072,284 3,671,185] 1,605,378.086/4,804,172.87419,400,061.376]. . 

,273 ~ |1,648,379,433 4,935, he 313]9.892, 763,168 

34,482 846,38 1;103,663,695|3,098,913,243]6,500,400,769 

25,979 754,366,881|2, 196,384,854]4,596,257,962 

33,638 1,018,243,211/}3,086,236,230/6,094,393,038 

33,569 991,677,618/3,307,514, 760]5,963,850, 154). 

29,749 -/1,236,048'186/3,998.266.07017, 314,446,524}. 

34,514 1,163,806, 520/3, 783,904, 75517, 134/400, 147]. 


The 1937 census did not include data for ‘“‘gas, | in the above table are a revision by the Bureau 
manufactured, illuminating and heating,’’ nor data | the census, by deducting data for the industri! 
for “‘railroad repair shops.’’ The 1935 (a) figures | named. 


\ CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN N. ¥. STATE IN 1939 


Wage 
Indust er eae Value of | 
ndustr ie of Bl 
: Goreng] Waser | Products 
year) 


All industries, total: m | 
Sd ete oC RAR seta alaiara's 'o siaty cic es als «Wis «lle x uC eats. ete.e 957,854 | $1,163,785,198 $7,134,400, 147 


TEETER 995,658 | 1,236,048,186 
Aging NExCGpt ALUMINUM c.. 0... eee cee ews wae 4,912 6,919,250 7,314,446 
PANS ReL MAMAN PRE RR ie mies bieia¥s cicicieis cle toe lsinie we wine bmcgeekiss 6,262 9,602,468 - 
oe ala EPEUAG UL OTES eis sicie paacie Abs, v ki esaie Uete Sheets Gig, oe ig betes 1,282 2,029,573 
a se LI ht ee areas vie vs cb hide wnala Morten 4,461 7,312,085 
Been and other bakery products... .......-..c.0ecccesees 31,398 46,249,243 
PSPUAE ROSEN Ia aac tafe a ces obvi ho hatin Ces evn cree eheate 2,650 3,782,706 
Marpet and rugs, Wool and mats........-.....6.... ss csaee 12,911 15,349,871 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.....................0-- 9,358 15,008,001 
folildren s and-infants’ Wear... .. 2... eee cen ev tees 8,578 8,620,269 
Coats, suits and skirts (except fur coats) ... a teeters ciel NAO COR 37,145,562 
Barn ISMMECIGIMEN. 0.8. ogules vues dove vcne lescava sae ‘ 4.786.677 
Flour and other grain—mill products...................... 1.873 2°689.453 
Food preparations, not elsewhere Classified . 2:310 2'233°715 
Footwear (except rubber) ........,....... poSl,.221 28,805,532 
Fur coats and other fur garments . 10,969 20°500/244 
Generali commercial (job) printing. . 17,433 35°76 9 44 
Sates outerwear and underwear....... 17,356 13'396,964 
2 ios i ee Sg SA Ca 2] 9a 785 11,196,058 
Lithographing SRBMIIOUN viviaicin Wise Wis sS ine due wate .o aesah ; 6,839 10'752°763 
a shop products, not cal ede geri kipbie eCetee or 4,838 6,268,155 

; quors Bate ies a shape « » creer aia eS "513. 
Meat packing, wholesale.....2000 00222 liiolitittiiiit: S788 Serene 
eee RIMM ORUN A Sra fone clare < myctos sie, siege Tics See 54,689 58,450,653 
= Aled vehicles, bodies, parts and accessories..............; 1e'077 reo 
ewspapers setae # 
Cd and store machines, not elsewhere classified |...) 1 10.748 ai ess tea ; 
EW So con oe © GSES is Ee a A PL i 298, 
Perfumes, ¢ cosmetics and a other prebarasiony, manceisht secant weer vere} 
Periodica sees Rage ee” tae aeeee 3/372 5°442'676 
CAI OT cli il a1 gp faa a a 1,523 - 2'789°911 
Prepared feeds (including mineral) for animals and fowls...” 2/242 3,013,973 
Radio, radio tubes and phonographs..................... 4'873 Sess ene 
Shipbuilding and ship repairing. 2222222002200. 22i) 7taa7 12,368,190 
Women's ard misses’ dresses...........00000/2 22222) 01200" 59,571 61,035,007 
Women’s pocketbooks, handbags and purses............... 6,564 5,818,379 2-2] 
Woolen and worsted manufacturers................,...70) 7,021 6,972,204 35'868'4854 


Four of the 33 great industrial areas of the United st ae 
of the installed electric motors in manufacturing plants patel ian eiteat eee ood 
to the bd Ranare of the Bureau of the Census. hie mie eee 

These four industrial areas are (1) New York City-Newark-Jerse 

y City; (2) Buffalo, covering E 
and Niagara Counties; (3) Rochester, covering Monr ia oe 
Albany; Rensselaer and Schenectady. Counties, Oe Couns, SSA sian Schenectady-Troy, co ; aD} 

The Chicago area ranks first in power concentration 


power. Detroit is next, and the New York Olty-Newaraléneet Oi ace gine over = 400,000 hor 
* 


Ke eke er hes 
igo était Sane 


Wages |Valueof 


ear|Product City 


” 


— Es Cities; Religious ‘Census 397. =. 
in Chief Cities, N. Y. State 8 


_ Source: United States Bureau of the Census. Ree ke Sd 


4 

aa 
o 
o 

* 


Se +e q 3 


Wage | Wages /Valueof Ag 
Year |Earners|In Year|Product — 


iA 1, Av. No. 
Sean 5, : Niagara Falls...| 1939 | 11,656 
eu | i de | 
8, 41,65 : 1392 
7,844 | 34,689 1933.| 8,763 | 9,769 
8,481 35,022 1931 9,40 11,915 
11,493 | 52,600 1929 | 13,211 | 19,870 
9,068 | 40,516 || Rochester.......| 1939 | 47,9 
10,287 | 48,17 1937 | 53,601 
8,252 | 34,299 1935 | 42,318 
6,089 | 24,337 1933 | 35,188 
7,724 | 25,757 1931 | 43,672 
11,546 | 51,656 1929 | 58,448 
8,714 | 44,074 ||Rome.......... 1939 4,665 
8,840 | 45,913 1937 -{ 5,519 
6,751 | 34,406 193. 4,235 
5,281 27,047 193 3,571 
7,779 42,35 1931 3,451 
10,733 | 53,052 1929 5,762 
Sheet oe 59,931 |487,517 ||Syracuse.......} 1939 |-18,199 
76,258 |623,103 | 1937 | 19,836 
20 1935 | 16,322 
275 1933 | 12,030 
1931 | 14,643 
. 1929 | 26,486 
ee EXDY Mischa c/a some Bae 8,174 
1937 9,443 
1935 8,914 
1933 7,435 
1931 7,678 
1929 | 11,272 
Bae od Utica. .........} 1939 | 11,552 
1937 yl 
1935 | 10,374 
1933 9,631 
1931 | 10,437 
1929 | 13,195 
le ok Wises Yonkers........| 1939 8,689 6 
1937 9,70 ol, 
1935 7,853 
1933 6,093 ! 
1931 6,281 nt 
1929 | 13,127 4 }113, 
te by the Bureau of Census—No 1937 statistics by industries were published for cities having fewer 


in 25,000 


inhabitants in the 1930 Census of Population. The city of Lockport had 23,100. 


- Religious Denominations in New York State, 1936 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


7 
— 


¥ . 


, ’ Mem- ‘ f | Mem- 
nomination bers Denomination bers Denomination 
—___t— 
Le SPOR Salvation Army.......-. 9,270) |Ch. of God in Christ ..... 
eee has = Me tc wi sis Volunteers of America. .. 890||Amer. Ethical Union.... 
Ve One eee 5,788||African Orthodox....... 
eececesseee-| 304,671|/Universalist........-.-- 6,994|/Ch. of God, Sts. of Christ) 
Repeats Wits ie win 'os s Assemblies of God...... ,374||Old Catholic........... 
PTS ios ‘Christadelphian. .......- 131||Fire Baptized Holiness. - 
ES a cae Spiritualists Independent Churches. . - 
RWS Natl: ABSOG}s va ua os ae 727|\Evangelical........+..- 
Pl. ee ae a. = Spiritualists Adventist... . 00.0... 42. 
i # syantinian oss ae Aa 
rated Churches... .. piritualis' rethren.!::'..j. 
of Christ Scientist. - . (Nat'l. Alliance) ....... .60||Polish Nat'l. Catholic. . .|: 
lends (orthodox). -. 2||Spiritualists Disciples of Christ ...... 
s (Hicksite)....-. (Gen’l. Assembly)... .. - 1,536||Ch. of Armenia......... 
5 Scandinavian (Evangel.) 2,495)|Catholic Apostolic...... 
Ae ots ae Pama Scandina Plymouth Brethren..... 
Risa: (Norweg., Danish) ..... 843||Italian Bodies......-.-- 
New Apostolic.......... 1,158 Mennonite Bodies. 22269 
Schwenkfelders; Vedanta Society. 


bership in thi 
ostolic (Assyi 


Baha-is, There were 


Bud 
Bre 


In 1760 Philip 


In 1665, Catholics sought to convert the Onon- oe 


dagas and other tribes in New York. ; 
Jews in the original colonies before 


1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, there 
were Jews in 1654. 

Embury, 
from Ireland, landed in New 


of his Irish class, 


a Wesleyan localpreacher 
York with members 


A Lutheran congregation was formed on Man-— 
! Island in 1648. hy 
he Sie in 1698 consecrated Trinity 


The Episcopalians 
to New Netherland 


Church in New York City. 
| ‘The Reformed religion came 
with the earliest Dutch settlers. 


5 
yw Negro (Indepen 
enborgian); Rescue 


t); New 
enydtkers (American); 


398 N. Y. State—Wholesale Trade, 1939-1935-1929 = | 


Wholesale Trade—New York State, 1939 .| 
Source: United States Bureaa of the Census 5 
; 1a | 
Number of : z 
YEAR Establish- Sales Proprietors | Employees Pay Roll 
ments 
The State V 
1939 30,389 $14,508,479,000 19,577 292,807 $632,525, 006 
26,915 10,796, 261,000 16,626 241,465 482,989,006 
25,202 17, 143,753,000 17,136 274/699 683,265, 00€ 
24,042 12,954, 203: a 15,827 241,405 545,796,00 
21,418 9,617,9 13,749 199,318 416,328,000 
19,540 3 305, 046, 000 9,527 222,257 586, 127,00 
1,021 430,270,000 ~ 527 10,639 19,989,000 
892 350,096,000 428 9,080 15,347,000 
1,160 639,806,000 556 14,257 29,404,008) 


N. Y. State data for 1935-exclude personnel and payroll of 169 commissicn bulk stations. Also, so@ 
pe neunente have beeh made in the 1935 figures for comparison purposes. 
City and Buffalo data for 1935 exclude personnel and payroll of 1 commission bulk station. 
The wholesale net sales in 1939 in New York City, by boroughs, was—Bronx, $226,323,000; Brookl 
$627,985,000; Manhattan, $11,883,147,000; Queens, $200,384,000; Richmond, $16,413, 000. 


State of New York New York City Buffalo 
Net Sales Net Sales Net Sales 
(add 000) (add 000) (add 090) - 
Type of Operation SS SS Se 

3 1939 1935! 1939 1935 1939 1935 3 
cl BS Se eres $14,508,479 ote 796,261 ar gs 252) $9,617,910 | $430,270| $350,0 
Serv. io limited-funct. golesiers 6,170,281] 4,491,530 417.476] 3,974,160 193,370] » 128% 
Manufacturers’ sales branches. . 2/249/250| 1,897,024 Toss 804 1,645,304 79,204 Cl 
Manufacturers’ sales offices... ... 1,491,554] 1,082,022) 1,388,494) 1,007,278 61,500 32,2 
Petroleum bulk stations & term.. 334,932 237,665 113,677 79,943 14,880 10,9 
Agents and brokers............. 4,148,497] 2,992,337} 4,009,455} 2,861,936 74,329 69,7. 
Assemblers of farm products..... 113) 965 95,683 42,346 49,289 6,987 15,4 


Service and Limited-Function Wholesalers 


Net Sales Net S. 
Kind of Business = |———H_—_ Kind of Business pL Bees - 
1939 1935 1939 1935 
yn Total. uae abbas $6, ae gee id $4, os HEY 000 
musem. & sport goods . 000) | Groceries, food special. 709, F 
Automotive.......... 210,269,000 Hardware. a G1 s09/000 bet 
Beer, wines and liquors. 265,570,000 125,082,000/|Lumber, constr. mater. 136,581,000] 68,504,0. 
Chemicals and paints .. 116,761,000 123,451,000/|Mach., equip., suppl. . 219,107,000 142)562,0) 
Clothing and furnish. .. 375,670,000 348,002,000||Metals and met. work : ’ 
Coal and coke......... 107,417,000 83,705,000 (except scrap)....... {267,092,000] 135,286, 
Drugs and drug sund. .. 105, 688,000 83,546,000) | Paper and products. . 168,063,000] 118,370,0 
ero POOUS:..... wu... 836,316,000] 644,375,000||Petroleum and prod. . 48,771,000 a 
Electrical goods....... 123,492,000 97,227,000) |Plumb. and heat. equip. ; | 
Farm prod—raw mat..| 333,031,000] 264,824,000||_ supplies............ 75,704,000}  53,613,d) 
Farm prod.—conhs. goods 508,390,000 483,386,000|/Tobaeco and products } ; | 
Farm supplies. ........ 26,126,000 36,572,000 (except leaf) ........ 179,011,000} 139,619, 
Furnit. & house furn...} _162,360;000] _ 108,543,000|!Waste materials... . 117,891,000 b3 bard 
Service and Limited-Function Whofesalers 5 . 
j % New York City Buffalo | 
Net 
Kind of Business ee apelin S, 
Se Se 1939 1935 1939 1935. 1 
Ha ge) ae $5,417,476,000/$3,974,160,000 ” $193,370,000 
Amusement and eperting ededs: bale e, Sr Wee 57,491,000 39,952) 000 eee eth 000 bia He. 4 
Automotive . a intake. te 1G6.856400 ay 000 
Beer, wines and liquors. Sete Penn Sa oe sr icduaie ew 155,096,000 95,556,000 9,066,000 y 
Chemicals and paints...............2:.....:|  109!000,000} —116.753/000 1,618,000 t 
ir ea ne furnishings. . SiMe ate shuns fist ifeveie's 366,630,000] 343,519,000 ; Y 
BHMOMINCURG Res. 2 siete ceavlate «lh engiars 63s 82,835,000] 62,626, 625, 
Drugs and drug sundries............. ERG, 2 87,098,000 66, eecoe Seerene 
eee a 5 eee eee yates 829,150,000 636,838,000 1,061,000: 
Farm products--raw materials. /....11122.11]  siSoesooel abprerg opal 137232-000 


Warm products—consumer goods............. 429,038,000 
UE EA PPOLOS oc can Cle Sib aie-e tly sie ssl ofe sda die ala 10,639,000 


Furniture and house furnishings............. 156, Vacate 
Ste and food specialties . : ead one eG $000 15999000 
ROWS WEO Ee kG Lick BEN ee "198. 

Lumber and construction materials. 103,668°000 30,658, 008 78 Ne ; 

Machinery—equipment—supplies. . 6,861,000] 122,638,000. £752/000 

Metals and metal work (except scrap) 259,915,000 132) 850,000 4 242/000 li 

Paper and its products......... ,351,000| 102,535,000 5,193,000 

Petroleum and its products. - 43,537,000] 11,110,000 "328, ir 

Plumbing and heating equipt. and spi. 53,129,000 , 164,000 1 875,000 (2 

Tobacco and products (except leaf) . . 115,427,000 97,327,000 11,294,000 r 33 

Waste materials..................---- -| 87,871,000] 49,768,000] \6’308’000 2305 
34: 


ae Wek baal rib culls disclosure. 
e et sales in other large c ies in the Stat e—s 

el ieee Ea 
Falls, $6,773,000, y, Troy, $23,106,000; New Pty ed $10, 639,000; age 


N. Y. State—Retail Trade, 1939-1929 399 
Retail Trade in N. Y. State in 1939 and 1929 


Source: United States Bureau of ‘the Census 


Propri- 
Population Stores Sales etors Empl'yes| Pay Roll 


SS ee "113,479,142 | 209,425 | $5,578,159,000 | 191,259 | 567,150 ~ $660,093, 000 
Fete e eee eee eee gel eeee see wo. 198,608 4,704,233,000 | 175,421 | 521,430 562,113,000 
2 DU ABs: GARR Ses 2212, 588,066 | 183,615 6,968,931,000° | 169,129 | 562,797 773,333,000 
11840 Census. 21930 Census. ‘ 
~ In the following table th cate’ “ats a with, ee! 

able their current sales are compared with those shown in previous censuses, but 1935 
and 1929 figures for cities except New York and Buffalo include data for r 
ssified as retailers in those years, but are now included in the Service Se ee? eee Mae 


Sales ERS Sales 7 
City. Amount (add 000) | City _ Amount (add 000) 
he ais oe 1929 j 1939 1935 1929 
i] 
‘otal, the state.| $5,578,159 $4,704,233 $6,968,931) Mount Vernon.... 36,861 27,6) 5 
‘otal, 23 cities..| 4, 336, 482. 3,747,444| 5, 650, 973, New Rochelle R +38 a8 86 oro. $3 S68 ; 
he 26,890 1,406 1,260 


3/192, bok 2,828,083, 4,225, 513|/Elmira..... 
250,311| 204,128)  337,429|| Jamestown. 
169,967 132,420, 206,492) Poughkeepsi 
106,030) 81,384, 136,592) White Plains. 

] 39,865 60,§ $34||Auburn.. as age 


75,819) 64,362 102,257 ||Rome. ote 11,967 10,124 14,713 
45,192 41,151 56,978) \|\Watertown....... | 18,887 14,716 22,049 
Ee otatt 44,789 37,148 60, 419 || Amsterdam . Jest 14,644 12,659 17,571 
A ae 42,471 38,048) 52,329||Newburgh. . ag 20,331 16,411 22,580 
35,521 25,642) 38,402 |Kingston fe OP ore 16,323 12,541 »842 
34,065! 29,818 45,830) / 
; Sales No.Employees Wages in Yr. 
| No. Stores $1,000 (Aver. for Yr.)| $1,000 
Kind of Business - - | 
es | 1939 | 1929 1939 1929 1939 1929 1939 1929 
| | mee 
f Major Groups | | | | 
one aR BOOTED es TON Fes i 1209425 183,615 5,578,159 6,968,931 567,150 562,797 660 093/773, 333 
ys cs Rig Seta lot Foe 77,358) 70.714'1.521,498'1, 772,079 5 100,578 116,886, 134,495 
59; 6,209 644,356) 844,953 


103, 669|102, 192|118,990 
656.428) 940,074 76,792 80)111,158 
240,505! 468,778 
487.606| 704,764 
219.269! 140,987 
238,200, 417,684 
667.155| 448,102 
159,637; 203,103 


| 19,356] 18,605] 26,755 
727,695| 956,299 


64,112) 79,701)101,495 


521,498] 1,772,079 


eR st 116,886) 134,495. 
27,07 4, 7 


ry stores (without fresh si 25,314! 25,342! 432,088) 574,849 é 22,194] 31,74 
Combination stores (groc.-meats). 9,910} 7,007) 424,127) 285,097 16,266) 28,665) 21,210 
ery products stores, milk.........| 2,381 2,380! 140,427! 208,670 15,272] 30,825 700 

q ay SHEE RCS. MSY. 5, na Mids wis <2 | 11,613) 11,697] 230,885) 334,721 .033] 15,901) 23,311 
andy, nut, confectionery . ~.... 11,432} 11,223] 85,103) 129,649 11,026} 4,02 
ites exten «<5 8,665) 6,455) 132,884) 149,182 10,394} 10,208) 1 
DEP ie, Meoaiersy gt rare eps 6,559 6,209) 644,356} 844,953 103,669] 102,192/118,990 
Saye Chae tee 251 230, 462,019) 616,670 847 ,016| 97,6: 
4,652} 4,860 67,485! 114,712 »250 76 9,0 
Pe a latte tia 6 =< ae 1,656} 1,119) 114,852) 113,571 18,572 .408] 12,3) 
init todos ee Spee re oe Lee Cee 19,169 esa apey oeeees ee ie 111,158 
en’s-boys’ cloth., furnish:, hat. . 3,721} 5,19 54, 52, i , 51 ; 
‘amily oF ening POS ads na alot © dinceck esl 913} 1,777 63,090} 110,205 8,448] 10,269 11,266 
~ Women’s ready-to-wear.........-.- 4,054) 3,670} 216,212 a 22,427| 31,295) 31,22 
ecessories, ne apparel = fea, 7,098| 6,858} 113,558] 164,227 16,372| 18,720) 25,519 
ae Ae) 4438 NOSES) NOT ct Aa atl] Af 0g) gato 
ehold—Radio.. - | 6,647 > F , f ’ , 
preniture oes 1,724| 2,618] 110,850} 198,345 12,945| 16,879] 25,157 
Beene arroyo) OH) gt) aaa] Lage) 3H Sade orl aoa 
eave eek ae , 4.454] 5,902] 487,606] 704,764 34/092) 42/598) 61,108 
2,311} 3,079} 418,304) 620,215 24,584| 34,673) 52,080 
583 252 21,604 16,118 588| 1,518 , 
441| 2,340} 44,609) 60,601 1 
2 
12 


uumber and build rials 
ting, plumbing, paint, electrical. . 


Gi Few 12, I 
fies, as 159,637| 203,103 16 rie 


Oa be LS 39,322) 3,58: 
"| 2)3021. 4,095} 20,299| 6,127 2,259 
de ba aid execu vey of corporations, but not the number and enh ee 
usinesses 
te and for the automotive group, for 1935 and 1929, are revised 
akals for the State and £0 service businesses whose receipts from service sales 


x exclude service ¢ of merchandise. These are now included in the Census of Service Establishments. 
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Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the stattite requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 

loyed. F 
: tt expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, but these may be voluntarily insured. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
for a freligious, charitable, or educational cor- 
poration. s Fi 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is. placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, buf only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. I 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged 
in unloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on whieh accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Industrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board 
on the ground that notice for sufficient reason 
could not have been given or that the employer had 
knowledge of the accident, or on the ground that 
the employer had not been prejudiced by the 
omission. A compensation claim must be filed 
within a year except that for sufficient reason the 
Industrial Board may extend the time for filing to 
two years. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
emuloyer may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by the Industrial Commissioner. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 24 of his 
average weekly wages but not to exceed $25 per 
week, or less than $8 per week except that if the 
wages are less than $8 he shall receive his full 
weekly wage; and the minimum rate in cases of 

rmanent total disability shall not be less than 
15 per week unless the claimant’s wages were less 


Industrial Accidents 


{ 

| 

; 

Source: New York State Department of Labor | 


Accidents 
Year No. Total 
No. Comp. | Compens. 

PAS alsa) e's 358,440 72,983|$ 26,590,104 
EGA attr al eastieie's 416,530 76,216 854,726 
10 See 484,703 99,673] 28,995,476 
DA ties ses 521,624 98,984] 28,186,003 
1928. 5 07,980 93,565} 28,003,075 
POR ee Pie iqie's 3, 100,462} 32,122,815 
1930.... 471,510} 109,848] 35,243,703 

U8 US es 419,0 98,424) 33,702,525 

8 ae 352,793: 82,483] 27,801,367 
DOS Sieprsiape w «is 338,802 74,487| 24,659,58 
BOSS oie ohe Siew¥ 48,5: 69,918} 22,084,083 
POE ea os 372,382 770) 25,405,110 
BOGG. Sines = 457,516 75,458] 26,117,307) 
ORT choses 514,190 80,929] 26,335,690 

7 ae cee 460,939 78,870] 28,719,803 
TES} Saesrios 504,257 77,807| 29,971, 
WOAD ic. attend 528,467 79,280| 28,065,133 


1924 through 1930—all figures excepting the number of acci 
ending June 30, 1931 and since—all figures are for calendar sheclderys gu cageellis sre Gsox Bacal 


than $15 per week, in which event. he shall receiv 
his full weekly wage. In accidents that occurree 
prior to May 11, 1934, the maximum of $25 Dex 
week was limited to cases of total disability eithes 
temporary or permanent and the maximum fox 
partial disability either temporary or permanen 
for accidents prior to this d&te was $20 a week. 

In death cases awards are made to dependent, 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefo 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 3 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased baseve 
on maximum earnings of $150 a month. In the case 
of the widows and children of deceased employees 
wages are not deemed less than $75 a month. 

All awards of the Board draw interest fronm 
30 days after making thereof. 

Any objections by the carrier that claim was no 
filed in one year must be raised at the first hear® 
ing at which all parties are present. 

Compensation (other than death) benefit: 
granted by the law: : 

Permanent total disability—two-thirds of tha 
average weekly wage for period of disability. 

Permanent partial disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in ¢ 


schedule arranged by parts of the body, ranging? | 


from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weel 
for an arm. In case of protracted temporary tota 
disabilities in connection therewith, the injured ii 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem. 
porary total disability in excess of periods statee 
in_a schedule. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disabilityy 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is s 
decrease in earning eangciiy the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference betweert 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages befoi 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there-s 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. 

The Law allows compensation for any and al 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. i 
_ For silicosis or other dust disease, compensatio 
is payable for total disability or death only and isi 
limited to an aggregate total of $5,000. 

In case of an accident which occurred prior. ta 
May 2, 1936, compensation is not paid for the firs#s 
seven days of disability unless the disability ex-t 
ceeds 49 days. An amendment effective May 2na 
allows compensation for the first week of. disability 
after 35 days of disability. 

The first payment of compensation becomes -dual! 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the cases 
is not controverted, payment of compensation mus 
begin on or before the 18th day after disability om 
within eight days after the employer first ha: 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of controversy 
—— es on or Lap et the 18th day. 2 

Failure to pay an installment of compensatior 
within 18 days after it is due carries with Nea in 
ditional ten percent penalty which accrues to the 
injured workman. Also failure to pay an awarc 
by the Less wae ten cay after notice of tha 
awa arries w a@ pena) of Bp 
which el is ae worker, m bwenty, pers 
_ Minors under years of age who are ye 
in violation of the Labor Law are entities Eat 
double compensation. Ms 


in New York State 


Deaths (incl. Accidents) Nonfatal Compens @ 
{| ——$——__—______. i) 


Compens. Perm, Te ; 
for Deaths | Injury injuse 
; No.Cases|No. Ca ect) 
$6,448,655 15,548 16.4 
449,258 16,050] 59/0644 
6,874,881 17,368] 8 
6,980,588 18,559| 7 
"337,641 17,073) 7. 
7,336,888 19,138] 8 
8,040,626] | 22/434 
7,232,761 19/87. 
5,174,761) 17,152 
4,329,919] 15,289 
4,116,388] 16,475 
4,175,708) —17°523 
4,674,180] 19524 
5,269,872 1,554! ] 
4,979,372 "850 ! 
4,416,917] 21.957 chy 
996, 22,72 55,846 
1] 


yeal 
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_A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
Work State Legislature and approved by Governor 
ehman (April 27, 1937). Its enactment followed 
€ decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins 
a eS upholding the imum wage law of the 
ate of Washington. 
The act, entitled ‘‘Minintum Wage Standards 
public policy of the State of New York that women 
and. minors employed in any occupation should re- 
Give wages sufficient to provide adequate main- 
mance and to protect their health.”’ 
The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
0 investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in_ the 
ome of the employer or labor on a farm, and, if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, with 
pr without a special investigation, the Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health, to appoint a wage board 
hich shall recommend minimum wage rates for 
‘omen and minors in such occupations. 
The wage board is composed of not more than 3 
representatives of employers, an equal number of 
epresentatives of employees and not more than 
~ disinterested members representing the public. 
Vithin 60, days it shall submit a report recom- 
nding minimum wage standards for women and 
minors in the occupation or occupations under 
onsideration. In setting minimum wage standards 
he board may take into account (1) the amount 


Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known 
las the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act, is modeled 
upon the National Labor Relations Act. The State 


exempt. 
The Act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
Be eoation. to form, join or assist labor unions, 

Tgain collectively with representatives of their 
own choosing, free from interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers. It makes the representa- 
‘tives selected by the majority of the employees the 
exclusive bargaining agency in respect to condi- 
tions of employment. Employees may at any time 


stcse grievances to employers directly or through 


‘presentatives. Ss 
“The State Labor Relations Board is authorized 
to decide the ve cea unit for collective bar- 
Gaining, as employer, craft or plant unit; pro- 
vided that, where the majority of employees of a 
particular craft shall so decide, the Board must 
designate such craft as the appropriate anit. It 
may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
@lections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 

strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 
"The Board cannot intervene in controversies 
between persons or groups within a labor organi- 


_ Average Weekly Earnings in 
New York State Department of Labor. 
1928 | 1929 | 1930 


$14.43; 


Ta®erage for—(1915) $12.85; (1916) 
| erag )$ aS e734: 


21) $25.72; (1922) $25.04; (1923) 
N\ 


N. Y. State—Minimum Wage and Labor Relations Acts 


‘or Women and Minors,”’ states, ‘‘It is the declared | 


1933 


22,43 
$21. 831$23. 19) $24, 361$25.341$27 .36/$26.29 $27 .29\$28 .40 


(1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; 
(1924) $27.68; (1925) $28.26; 
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pS The Minimum Wage Law in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


sufficient to provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect health, (2) the value of the service or 
class of service rendered, and (3) wages paid in 
the state for like or comparable work. 

After public hearing on the report of the wage 
board the Industrial Commissioner may, if he is 
not satisfied, refer the matter to the same wage 
board or a new one, or he may approve the report 
and issue a directory wage order and administra- 
tive regulations. If the Commissioner has reason to 
believe that any employer is not observing the pro- 
visions of such order, he may, after a hearing, 
cause the name of such employer to be published. 

If at any time after a directory wage order has 
been in effect for three months, non-observance of 
such order threatens the maintenance of the min- 
imum wage standards, the Industrial Co: issioner 
may, after public hearing, make such order manda- 
tory. Violation of a mandatory wage order is a 
misdemeanor. Any employee who is paid less than 
the wage established by a mandatory order may 
recover in a civil action the full amount due him, 
Any employer discriminating against an employee 
for giving testimony or serving on a wage board 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. é bi 

Provision is made for reconsideration and review 
of the minimum wage standards after a wage order 
has been in effect for six months. 

Minimum wage orders covering approximately 
165,000 women and minors are in effect in the 
laundry, beauty service, confectionery, cleaning 
and dyeing, restaurant and hotel industries. (June, 
1941.) c 


New York State Labor Relations Act 


Source: New York State Department of Labor , 


zation or between labor organizations affiliated 
with the same parent organization. 

_ The Act includes in unfair labor practices, such 
infringement upon the rights of employees as dis- 
charge or refusal to hire, or, discrimination-in Te~ 
gard to any condition of employment because of 
membership or activity in any labor organization, 
refusal to bargain collectively or discuss grievances 
with employees’ duly selected representatives, as- 
sisting in the formation or contributing to the sup- 
port of any company union, interference with self- 
organization, spying upon employees’ activities, 
blacklisting, discharge for exercising rights con- 
bei at or giving information or testimony under 

e Act. 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, 
etc., and take testimony. If violations are proved, 
the Board can serve cease and desist orders upon 
the employer and may take further action, such 
as ordering reinstatement of employees discrim- 
inated against by the unfair labor practice. Peti- 
tion to the State Supreme Court is allowed to 
the Labor! Relations Board for enforcement of its 
rulings and to the employers for appeal from the 
Board’s decisions. Interference with the activi- 
ties of the State Labor Relations Board or with 
employees’ exercise of their rights in an election 
of representatives is penalized. _ t 

The Board reported it was instrumental in 
settling about 117 strikes, involving approximately 
1,946 employees, during 1940. For the 4-year period 
since the establishment of the Board in July, 1937, 
it was instrumental in preventing or settling over 
900 strikes involving 72,000 employees. 


Factories in New York State 


Includes all employees in both office and shop _ 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 ; 1938 } 1939 | 1940 


23 .921$24 .82/$26 .69/$25 . 96 
1 4.30 26.3 


-94 
30.09 


ert $23.50; (1920) $28.15; 
1926) $29.02; (1927) $29.30. 
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N. Y. State—Unemployment Insurance; Public Assistance 


Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor < 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York (Article 18 of the Labor Law) became 
effective April 25, 1935, and on January 24, 1936, it 
was approved by the Social Security Board under 
the provisions of Title IX of the Federal Social 
Security Act which had not been enacted until 
August 14, 1935. 

Employer contributions to the unemployment 
Insurance Fund became assessable January 1, 1936, 
at the rate of 1 per cent of insured payrolls during 
1936, and at 2 per cent during 1937, and at 3 per 
cent during 1938 and 1939. By a 1940 amendment 
to the Law, the contribution rates for 1940 and 
thereafter were reduced from 3 to 2.7 per cent. As 
required by the Social Security Act, all_ monies 
collected under the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Law are deposited with the Secretary of 
‘the Treasury in an Unemployment Trust Fund, 
subject to requisition by the State Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance for the 
payment of benefits as provided under the State 
Law. Contributions are payable quarterly and 
must be accompanied by detailed payroll reports. 
Since January 1, 1938, contributions were payable 
on the first $3,000 of wages of all workers in the 
employ of covered employers. 

Employers not subject to the Law may become 
voluntarily insured for an initial two-year period 
and for one-year periods thereafter with the con- 
sent of the Industrial Commissioner. Both subject 
and non-subject employers are required to keep 
accurate records of wages paid to each employee. 
By a 1941 amendment to the Law employers who 
fail to comply with the demand to furnish state- 
ments not previously submitted—on individual 
employee’s earnings are subject to a penalty of 
$3.00 with respect to each employee and to each 
calendar quarter involved, not to exceed $500 with 
respect to any calendar quarter. Once subject, an 
employer ceases to be subject only after a finding 
by the Industrial Commissioner that he has not 
within any 15 days in the preceding calendar year 
employed four or more persons in employment 
subject to the Law. An employer who has become 
subject to the Law and fails to notify the Industrial 
Commissioner of such fact within six months is 
subject to a penalty in the amount of 100 per cent 
of accrued earnings not to exceed $500 nor to be 
less than $50 for each calendar year (effective 
April 17, 1941). 

Employment of four or more persons within each 

of 13 or more calendar weeks in the years 1935 and 
1936 made employers subject to the Law on and 
after January 1, 1936. Employment of four or 
more persons within each of fifteen or more days 
within any calendar year after December 31, 1936 
makes an employer subject to the Law on and after 
the first of the fifteen days within which such 
employment occurs. 

Employees of New York or out-of-State employees 
are eligible to apply for benefits in New York if 
the major part of their base-year employment was 
in New York State; or, in case the work was not 
confined to any one State, if some of their employ- 
ment was in New York and the base of operations 
was in New York; or if the base of operations or 
place from which service is directed is not any 
State in which some part of the service is per- 
formed, but the indiyidual’s residence is in New 
York State. Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other 
Se ae are wages on which contributions must 

e paid; dismissal wages, except under special cir- 


cumstances, are not. Payments made by an em- 


Public Assistance in New York State 
Source: State Department of Social Welfare \ 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program—including veteran relief— 
financed by state and local funds, and the three 
special types of assistance in whose financing the 
Federal Government participates—old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, and assistance to 
the blind. ‘The distribution of Federal surplus 
commodities, an additional form of relief, is carried 
out in conjunction with the public assistance 
program. 

During the calendar year 1940, a monthly average 
of 423,682 persons received public assistance total- 
ing $169,732,680. Of this amount 36.0 percent was 
from state funds, 50.2 percent from local funds, 
and 13.8 percent from federal funds. 


BSS 
ployer under a retirement, sickness, or accid 
disability plan, effective January 1, 1940, are na 
wages to be used as a basis for benefit payment. | 

Exemptions under the Law include: employers a 
agricultural labor as defined in the Law (ampl 
fied by 1941 amendments); employers of spouse c 
minor child; non-profitmaking religious, scientifid 
charitable, literary, and educational bodies; Neq 
York State’s municipal corporations and otha 
governmental subdivisions; employment as a goa 
caddy (effective March 21, 1940); employment 4 
a part-time worker of any person actually in regu 


the Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Ace 
National banks and other Federal instrumentalitias 
except those wholly owned by the United States c 
those exempt from the Federal Unemployment Ta 
Act were brought under the coverage of the Law & 
of January 1, 1940. 

Benefits are payable according to a fixed sched 
in the Law. Benefits range from a minimum of € 
to a maximum of $15 a week at $1 intervals. Durag 
tion of benefits is limited to 13 weeks within thij 


year immediately preceding the b 
benefit year. A new benefit year begins each Apr 
1. The waiting period covers three weeks, whicg 
need not be consecutive. 

If ‘‘reasonably fitted’’ by training and experience 
eligible claimants must accept offered employmer 
unless its acceptance include joining a compané 
union, quitting a labor union, working in an estaki 
lishment where an industrial controversy exists} 
working for substandard wages or under subi 
standard conditions, or working at a place sa 
remote from home that expenses of travel are subi 
stantially greater than that required in his forme 
employment unless the expense is provided for. 
employee may also refuse employment for ‘‘goog 
cause,’’ but, whatever may be the cause for r 
of employment, benefits are not paid if 
cumstances show that the employee has withdraw 
temporarily or permanently from the labor marke 
(1941 amendment of the Law). 

A 1941 amendment to the Law provides a penalt) 
for workers who voluntarily leave their emplo 
ment without good cause. Another amendment, i 
effect September 29, 1941, provides for a suspension 
of accumulation of benefit rights rather than as 
extended waiting period for loss of employmen# 
due to a strike, lockout, or other industrial 
troversy. 


statement or representation to obtain benefits. | 

Provision is made in the Law fér hearings b¢ 
Referees on disputed points with regard -to benefill 
claims or with regard to determinations affectin; 


At the pegenieg 
ance Fund _ tota 


was effected 
This left a bal 
$203,976,913 at the end of 1940. Sao nang ] 


Home relief expenditures for th 
$112,128,243. A monthly average of 366,015 case 
received this form of assistance. ; ‘ 

age assistance granted to a mo rag 
of 118,523 persons in 1940 totaled 36 30 ee 


An average of 35,706 famili i 5 i 
$19,784,271 under the aid to dependcat’ coven 


program during the same year. & 
Assistance to the blind, covering an dverage o 


2,838 individuals per 
2,838 in per month, amounted to ch 


_Administrative costs for 
sistance program are 12.7 
expenditures 
of which 0.5 
supervision. 


the whole public 
} percent of the t 
(for assistance and administrati 
percent represents the cost of s' 
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U1 iy Urban, Rural, Cunea inte 403 " 
Saletan’ of INP ¥.State-2Urcben ond Rural: 1790 to 1940 . 


‘Source: ‘United States Bureau of the Census; minus sign (—) denotes decrease 
The state : Urban places . Rural territory 


Increase over 
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POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE, URBAN AND a, 1890 TO 1930 


1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 
(Apr. 1) | (Jan. 1) |(Apr. 15)| (June 1)| (June 1) No. 


10,521,952) &, bee. 844/7,185,494/5,298,111/3,899, by! 1,932,108 
14,483 -:| —3,310 


| Urban groups 
‘ _ Cities ot 700, 000 or more’. Number 7 
Population} 8,404,778 
"Cities of 25,000-100,000 .. Number rat 
Population 800,121 755, ooe : 396,462 
' Places of 10,000-25,000 .. Number 47 a 30 28 
Population 730,349 540,139 f 458,937| 346,523 
_ Places of 5,000—10,000 .. . Number’ 41 30 25 3 
Population| 277,831 200,606 184,029] 221,375 
_ Places of 2.500-5, 000 .... Number 5 8 56 
Population 308,873 286,192} 251,979] 198,112) 178,31 
‘Rural incorporated eee 
Places of 1, 000-2,50' . Number 146 144 150) 145 118) 
‘opalation 228,791 229,086) 235, a 231, aae 183, fe 
‘Places under 1,000...-.. Number 254 221 192 
Population 135,139 117,791) 117. bo7 4,205 96, 638 
| Other rural territory. ... Population 1,702,184} 1, 448, 506 1,575, "326 1, B28" 057) 1,823,989 


12,588,066 10,385,227 9,113,614!7,268, 894] 6,003,174/ 2,202,839 - : 


Farms in New York State—How Owned 
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County 
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404 N.Y. State—Housing Units; Families; The Insane 
qi 
: 5 ey: ° } 
Housing Units (Families) in N. Y. State, 1940 4 
. Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 
Occu- |} Occu- ccu- 
County Total pied I County Total pied | County Total pied | 
The state .|4,033,540/3,662,618||Genesee.... . - ~~ 12,524) 11,861)/Rensselaer.... 38,158) 1) 34,444 
Urban. -|3,279,922|3,055,710|Greene....... 10,503 8,203 Richmond.... 48,831 43,05 d 
Rural. . .| 753,618| 606,908)|Hamilton..... 2,552 1,188) Rockland..... 18,85. 16,485 
Pet. urban., 81.3 83.4) Herkimer... .. 18,985 16,425 St. Lawrence. . 25,333) 23,066 
Counties .... | Jefferson...... 26,951 23,115 Saratoga...... 20,594 18,268 
“AUD ATY).( cts. 1s 66,641 62,611/Kings........ 762,76 717,121 Schenectady. . 37,233 35,2: 
Allegany.,.... 12,309 11,190)|Lewis........ 6,66 5,980 Schoharie..... ,661 6,11 
ESTOS: ot esa 2 395,366| 377,947)\Livingston.... 11,287 9,522, Schuyler...... 4,195 3,7 ‘s 
BTOOME, Ue. 2 46,94 43,730) Madison..... . 12,767 11,272; Seneca. ...... 7,062 6,356 
Cattaraugus... 21,469 19,872) Monroe...... 127,775| 121,091 Steuben...... 5,54 23,588 
Cayuga....... 0,317 18,063) Montgomery. . 17,337 16,500 Suffolk....... 75,627 47,644 
Chautauqua... 40,537 35,981)|Nassau....... 123,506} 108,099) Sullivan...... 23,543 10,788 
Chemung..... 21,75 20,578 617,433| 548,383) Tioga..... os 52 7,9 
Chenango... .. 11,672 10,389) 44,532 2,040 Tompkins 2,356 
Clinton....... 12,730 1,85! 57,446 52.816 Ulster. 4,768 
Columbia.,... 14,191 11,714 85,658 80,634) Warren. . é 
Cortiand.; .... 10,56 9,69 i 16,968 14,872) Washing f 2,377 
Delaware..... 13,379 11,415|Orange. . 43,138 36,970, Wayne... 5,01 
Dutchess..... 31,83 28,537)|Orleans 8,774 7,956 Westchester... . 
219,608} 208,869) Oswego 21,957 19,555 Wyoming 8,31 
10,418 8,710)}Otsego 15,919 13,491)/Yates. ....... 
12,251} + 11,188'Putnam 7,968 431) 
17,254 14,652’ Queens....... 394,214! 361,517! 


Of the 4,033,540 dwelling units in New York on 


April 1, 1940, 294,879 or 7.3 percent were vacant 


and for sale or rent (these representing the com- 
mercially significant vacancies), while 3,662,618 
dwelling units were occupied by households enu- 
merated in the Population Census at their usual 
place of residence. The remaining group of 76,043 
units (representing roughly the remainder of the 
units shown as vacant in the preliminary release) 
Was made up for ‘the most part of vacant units 
being held for absent households, though it in- 
cluded also a few units temporarily occupied by 
nonresident households, that is, by households 
which reported that their homes were located else- 
where. Seasonal as well as ordinary dwelling units 
are included in all of these figures. 

Dwelling units that were vacant, uninhabitable, 
and beyond repair were not included in the Hous- 
ing Census. The figures do include vacant dwelling 
units that were uninhabitable at the time of the 
enumeration, but which were not beyond repair. 

Of the total number of dwelling units in New 
York, 81,3 percent were located in urban places, 
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that is, in incorporated places having 2,500 inhabi, 
tants or more; and 18.7 percent were in ru 
areas. Only 6.4 percent of the urban dwellin 
units were vacant and for sale or rent, as com 
pared with 11.1 percent of the rural units. | 
Dwelling units vacant and for sale or rena 
formed 7.3 percent of all dwelling “units in New 
- York City and 3.4 percent in Buffalo, the twe 
cities with the largest population in the State. 
The number of occupied dwelling units repre4 
sents approximately the number of private house 
holds in the respective areas and may be comparee 
roughly with the number of private families shown 
in the Census Reports for 1930. Such a compari 
son shows that the number of private households 
increased approximately 16.2 percent, as contraste 
with the 7.1 percent increase in population betwee 
1930 and 1940. This is explained by the fact tha 
the average size of family in New York has de 
creased considerably since 1930, as it has through 
out the country, The average number of persons 
in the populatin per occupied dwelling unit 
1940 was 3.68 for the State as compared with aru 
average population per family of 3.99 in 1930. 


The Insane in 


Source: Horatio M.\Pollock, Statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene 


Counties No. Cougties No. Counties No. Counties No. 
anys. i)... 55,697 || Franklin. .... 10,663]|Oneida........ 48,472 h 21 
Allegany ...... 10/673 || Fulton. ...._: 13,216|| Onondaga... . 73,708 Se ee ' eae 
BrONKoce.. 2.5 321,270 ||Genesee......| 11,141|/Ontario.. |; ee 0) 
Broome....... 36,342 ||Greene... >. |! :530||Orange.......- 85 1 
Cattaraugus...| 18/891||Hamilton....- 989}|| Orleans = 
AYUEB......- ,203 || Herkimer... . 16,479|| Oswego... i 
Chautauqua...| 33,936|| Jefferson. |. :! 2,365|| Otsego. ....... 12) 
Chemung. .... . (638 || Kings.. 2.0... 616,875||Putnam....... ) 
Chenango. ... . 9,840 || Lewis........ 5,9 Queens........ 
Clinton. ...... 10,309 || Livingston... . 9,235 || Rensselaer. .... 
Columbia... .. 11,057 adison..... 1,224|| Richmond..... 35,789 || Wayne.... 
Cortland..... 8:771||Monroe.....: 106,829|| Rockland... .: . 13,671 || Westchester. . 
‘Delaware... .. 11,162 ||Montgomery..| 15,303]|St. Lawrenee,..| 221417 || Wyoming...” 
Dutchess. . : 25,200||Nassau...... 5,192||Saratoga...... 6,561 || Yates.......7 
PELOSI IE oii p00 s 184,520|| New York 468,956 || Schenectady... 31, $914) == 
WIBROM so. 5s os. a Niagara...... 35,9601! Schoharie... .. 5.790 Total 


New York State 


Total 
June 100,000 Sune were 
Males |Fem’les|} Total ‘op. Males |Fem’les| Total 

‘i ae 19,515 | 21,265 | 40,780 | 390.0 || 1931. 
MOVE See ae aan 20;182 | 21/922 | 42/104 | 397.2 || 1932. °°) 7°.. 7 aise 30'8es baat 
MORSE NY, « esc 20;921 +310 | 43,231 | 402.4 || 1933.11.77 °° 2" 33,108 | 31/17 128 
TAPES ao) apna 21/323 | 22°618 | 43:941 | 403. 1934, 20. 2..1211] 34/965 | 327540 | 67'505 
V)PY Sade eee 21,961 | 23,106 | 45:067 | 408.6 |11935. 0.11.7" +1] 36,124 | 33'943 | 70067 
12 )F ios ca eeee 22,667 | 231858 | 46,525 | 413.6 || 1936....°.°°27° 696 | 35,538 | 73/234 
TO eae een 3,385 | 24,129 | 47,514 | 411.6 ||1937.../0.° 372 .| 39,419 | 36,944 | 76/363 
SEV AS Gee ..| 24,702 | 24,966 | 49,668 | 419.5 |}1938. 1.17! Be 5907 | 38,282 "18 
1928...... sess| 26,180 | 26,157 | 52,337 | 431-3 .|| 1930.02) 572%" 42,683 | 39/860 : 
1929..... + .....] 27,630 | 26,961 | 54/591 | 439.2 ||1940..°. °°: 108 | 41,198 | 85/306 

ho eet 28,674 | 27,737 | 56,411 | 444.0 || 1941/27/57 577" 45,870 | 43,393 | 891263 | 664 

State hospitals for non-criminal insane, as of); River (Poughkeepsie), Ki 13) aha ral 
Sept., 1941—Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cen- | (Ward’ : nT dd oe 
tral Islip, Creedmoor (Queens Village), Gowanda, (Wards vee) 3 Mares, ee on 


(Helmuth), Harlem Valley (Wingdale), Hudson 


(Brentwood, L. I.), 


Rochester, R p 
burg), St. Lawrence seer. (Ors 


(Ogdensburg), Utica, Willa 
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University of the State of New York 
Source: New York State Department of Education 
Regents of the University with year when terms , (1946): Gordon Knox Bell, N. Y. City (1944). 
ire: President of the University and Commissioner of 
Chancellor, Taomas J: Mangan, Binghamton} Education—Ernest E. Cole (term expires June 30, 
(1943); Vice Chancellor, William J. Wallin, Yon-| 1942). Ma : 
Kers (1945); Christopher C. Mollenhauer, N. Y. Deputy Commissioner—Lewis A. Wilson. 
City (i947); John Lord O'Brian, Buffalo (1948): | 5 Reais Cowmniesion crs See eee 
san Brandeis, N. Y. City (1949); Roland B.| “assistant Commissioners—J i 
‘Woodward, Rochester (1950); William Leland Milton E. Loomis, Herman Scone ‘ova | L, Ole, 


burg (1952); W. K. Macy, Islip (1953); George H.| R. W. G. Vail. Director of State Museum, Charles 
Bond, Syracuse (1942); Owen D. Young, N. Y. City | C. Adams. State Historian, Arthur Pound. , 
George D. Stoddard was chosen in 1941 to succeed President Cole in 1942. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE; OFFICIAL FIGURES 


Daily |\Teach-(Teach’rs; Total | Val. of Daily |Teach-;Teach’rs; Total | Val. of 
Yr.| Attend.| ers Wages |Expend. Schools|| Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schools 


if 
857,488] 31,768) 19,219 33,421) 


1 

1 47,881} 46,690 71,016, 202,7 14,439 12| 185,461 | 315,188] 895,289 
1,361,600) 54.165} 70,710 | 108,597) 273,981)/|/1935 |2,006,795 ,947| 186,800 9,182) 903,613 
1,651,126] 64,321] 134,323 | 283,506) 524,530)/1936 |2,002,645) 80,159) 193,707 351,823} 922,1 
1'684'595| 66,.434| 140,930 | 257,672) 577,396'|1937 |1,998,909| 81,657; 197,217 | 375,176) 953,138 
1 


126,773 ; x: , a 5 391,976) 992,975 
1'768'364| 70,849] 162,183 | 324,406) 671,255 |1939 |1,960,946) 82,392) 202,296 393,841|1,026,930: 
29-11'801.530| 73.218} 176,147 | 376,071) 737,948 |1940 |1,919,684) 80,553) 209,727 402,444) 1,062,320 
930 [1,866,241] 75,511! 186,062 | 391,417) 805,645) | 
Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were since 1931: 
as: $318,666,977; (1932) $337,749,152; (1933) $322,396,309; (1934) $309,834,631; (1935) $314,970,661; 
1936) $325,994.476: (1937) $334,889,510; (1938) $354,109,166, (1939) $347,775,704; (1940) $357,637,229. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State 
: Source: New York State Department of Health 


Rates per 1,000 Pop. Deatha | Pct. Of 


Year re eeeiatton Births | Death Mar- Under \ipescir 
opulation 8 aths der \ipestive 
(Gal.) i uly 1 riages | Births | Deaths Brecon 5 Years |Under 5 
10,496,881 235,460 144,466 112,843 22.4 13.8 21.5 29,584 20.5 
10,719,968 240,210 130,110 103,657 22.4 i2.1 19.3 25,021 19.2 
10,945,595 231,363 138,942 100,986 21.1 12.7 18.5 25,535 18.4 
11,170,343 230,889 141,107 111,817 20.7 12.6 20.0 22,537 16.0 
11,394,071 233,839 140,181 106,819 20.5 12.3 18.7 22,459 16.0 
11,618,199 230,350 142,549 109,579 19.8 12.3 18.9 20,803 14.6 
11,822,836 223,819 151,350 114,817 18.9 12.8 19.4 22,105 14.6 
12,026,673 228,134 141,006 112,836 19.0 11.7 18.8 18,108 12.8 
12,231,003 223,070 151,593 107,796 18.2 12.4 17.6 19,845 13 
12.434.947 217,634 154,034 114,644 hey 12.4 18.4 17,633 11.4 
12,609,280 216,556 147,424 109,938 17.2 11.7 17.4 16,366 b Re Us 
12,698,888 206,238 149,219 107,172 16.4 11.8 16.9 15,886 10.6 
12,788,890 198,195 147,639 101,216 15.5 11.5 15.8 13,601 9.2 
12,879,593 187,295 148,290 106,912 14.5 11.5 16.6 3,25 8.9 
12,968,623 85,709 149,192 122,876 14.3 11.5 18.9 12,154 8.1 
13,056,490 184.424 148.433 128,460 14.1 11.4 19.7 11,414 AE 
13,144,883 181,921 153,498 13.8 11.7 21.6 10,740 7.0 
13,234,316 186,391 154,034 135,425 14.1 11.6 20.5 10,509 6.8 
13,323,137 189,675 147,101 107.977 14.2 11.0 16.2 9,513 6.5 
13,411,866 188,247 149,388 104,820 14.0 11.1 15.6 8,902 6.0 
13,501,465 197,424 150,187 132,501 14.6 11.1 19.6 8,699 5.8 


Still births (of which there were 5,785 in 1940) are not included in the above table. 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population) 
Bright’s Cancer Diphth, Suicide 


FY Puim.Tuber|Pneumonia |CardioVasc. 
Nag 


| (Cal) D’ths Rate|D’ths Rate|D’ ths Rate|D'ths|Rate|D’ths Rate|D’ths)Rate|/D’ths|Rate 
5 |. —— |] ——— |] J - ———— |] —_— eT PES 
| ; ; 45 | 99.3 136,594 341.4| 9,481 | 88.4|11,163 104.1} 1,702) 15.9| 1,442 | 13.5 
‘ ae o'g04 aes 19'399 130.0 (39.598 |361.8|10,018 | 91.5|11,706 |106.9| 1,454 | 13.3) 1,440 | 13.2 
93. || 91462 | 84.7 |14,086 | 126.1 |41,451- 371.1) 10,034 | 89 8 |12'257 |109.7| 1,008 | 9.0 479 13.2 
3---| 9'992 | 80.9 |13,930 | 122.3 |42,922 |376.7| 9,518 | 83.5 /12,791 |112. 1,083 | 9-5) 1,520 33 
1925. | 9,162 | 78.9 |13,571 | 116.8 |43,370 373.3 |10,171 | 87.5 13,201 |113.6| 1,001) 8.6) 1,664 14.3 
1926. ..| 91095 | 76.9 | 16,666 | 141.0 | 46,750 )395.4|11,0 93.4 | 13,613 |115.1 2 6.1 1,635 13.8 
Hse | E403] Bea eas tae a 4 | Sage] Beg ida) tana | aes] Za] 18/188 
71928. _| 81667 | 70.9 15,519 | 126.9 |48, -9| 9: -g|14,709/120.3| $63) 74) 1087 | 1 
(7929. . | 81516 | 68.5 |15,433 | 124-1 50,491 |406.0| 9,473 | 76.215, 3) 2.138 | 12.2 
y 3 1102.4 [48.487 |384.5| 9,719 | 77.1| 15,588 |123.6 2:7| 2, ‘ 

H9R0- | Fase | SEF 15 390107. lanes! aga] Gate | 74.3 18011263) 254] 2a) SA | a 
(1932-- +) 308 8 Para yea te 91.1 110179 | 79.0|17,003 |132.0] 151] 1.2| 2,357 18.3 
1933...| 7,192 | 55.8 |12, 94.2 |51,657 |401.1]10, 0117, 151] 1.2) 2,357 | 18-3 

: 86.5 154.356 (419.1 | 10,946 | 84.4117,698 |136.5 10 | 2,216 | 

HSE: «| G87 | B34 |itons | 84:4|85. 103 dzz-aligiars| Ze-slascon 1425) 185) 9.8 Sea i's 
“- +! 7'047 | 53.6|11,514 | 87.658, ; e f “5 | 2.088 | 18-6 
1937. | 6: “9 1591964 (453.1 | 9,809 | 74.1|19,618 148.2} SO} 0.6) 2,122) fo. 
ee rts | 358 14397 o. 60,111 |451.2| 9/229 | 69.3|20,307 |152.4 38| 0.3 2,253 16.9 
1939. ..| 5,998 | 44:7| 7,434 | 55.4/63,477 |473.3 81779 | 65.5| 20,792 |155.0 32 | 0.2} 2,207 | 16.8 
4049. .|| 5.793 | 42.91 6,143 | 45.5 164,987 1481.3 88611 65.6121,384 |158.4 15|- 0.11 2, ‘ 


omicide deaths—(1931) 795; (1932) 764; (1933) 738; (1934) 647; (4935) 593; (1936) 521; (1937) 502; 


oe) Bee tech : ; - (1995) 878: (1930) 1,078; (1931) 1,100; 
| (1908) 576; (1910) 990; (1915) 782; (19 ; (1930) 1, 
4 pete trom aco a 34) aa (1935) 534; (1936) 564; (1937) 513; (1938) 412: (1939) 433. 


Thompson, Troy (1951): Grant C. Madill, Ogdens- | ney, Alfred D. Simpson. Director of State Library, ~ 
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Wealth, Debt and Taxation in New York State | 
Gongs New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 
Yr.End| Assessed Val. | Tax Rate Taxes Funded Ordinary Ordinary | Appropriagy: 
June 30 Property (Mills) Levied Debt. Gr. Receipts Disburse. tions 
Dolla Dollars Dollars oliars Dollars * Dollars 
1920. 12,989, 433,733 2.695 35,006,524 4. 236,024,000 us, 678, 480 4,100,072 | 145,219, 90 
1921 14'850,989,607 1.5043 | 22,340,344 | 267,729,000 147'427,529 | 135,870,056 145,798.09 
1922 15,390,393,973 1.2915 | 19'876.700 | 266,998,000 | 128,106,772 | 129.608,264 | 149,363,75% 
1923...) 16,233,729,387 -00 32,467,459 64,244, 133,562,754 | 135,618,071 | 161,322,86 
1924. 17,346,635,443 1.50 26,019,953 | 308,491,000 | 150,516,166 50,840,295 158,122,1 
1925. 19,018,981,378 1.50 28°528,.472 | 318,456,000 | 165,523,470 | 167,476,861 | 173,382,9 
1926 20,795,221,086 1.00 20,795,221 | 315,520,000 | 179,924,705 178.016,047 | 189,586.71 
1927. 22,958,837,107 1.00 22,958,837 | 341,059,000 200,153,177 | 188,789,655 | 2 1352.30 
1928. 25,332,627,968 0.50 12,666,314 | 359,817,000 | 223,116,417 217,772,625 | 236,278.39 
1929. 27,034,695,261 None ‘None 355,233,000 rend 231,182,329 | 268,463,98 
1930. 28,602,349,548 None None 382,179,000 | 276,698,957 | 259,958,917 | 319,538, 
1931. 29,513,043,980 None None 411,298,000 | 269,061,542 | 310,770,479 | 323,970,122 
1932. 29,553,417,426 None None 444'157,000 | 232,970,463 | 332.748.6 308 ,021,63 
1933. 28,281,820,555 None None 466,316,000 | 227,617,970 | 279,945,301 23,588 ,48 
1934, 26,257,985,654 None None 559,025,000 | 267,258,055 238'038,386 | 325,319,494 
1935. 25,675,672, 127 None None 613,034,000 | 266,084,809 | 299,676,608 | 359,997,66 
1936. 25,667,925,760 None None 619,897,000 | 341,736,802 | 302,468,382 | 297,690, 51 
1937. ..| 25,559,625,28: None None 663,760,000 | 370,478,555 | 320,083,795 400,949, 
1938, 25,620,825,727 None None 661,823,000 | 399,161,879 | 380,452,485 | 393,462,383 
1939... .| 25,687,333,789 None None 671.731,000 | 371,203,177 | 401,006,535 | 391,730,248 
1940...| 25,752,029,264 None None 404,296,822 | 635,544,000 | 405,489,438 | 393,802, ‘98 
1941. 25'589,032,927 None None 676,157,000 | 427,309,207 | 391,047;794 | 388,154.89 
1941 BekiGoriations figures are those chargeable against State revenues. 
NEW YORK STATE’S REVENUE FROM TAXATION—CHIEF SOURCES 
Year Ended; General Corpora- Py Stock Personal Motor | Other an 
June 30 Property tions Inherit’nce| Transfers Income Vehicles Total 3 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 1 Dollars 
22,340,344 ravi 698 | 18,135,507 7,105,902 | 18,250,000 8,298,735 | 124,911,590 
19,876,700 | 40,471,396 | 15,385,042 7,708,924 | 14,900,000 10,652,349 | 111,826,274 
2,467,459 | 38,322,626 | 17,786,389 8,573,220 | 17,900,000 | 13,278,674 | 132,217,73& 
26,019'953 | 44,001/537 | 19/369:394 ,078,198 9,583,333 18,528,012 | 129,889,492 
28,528,472 ,013,501 | 23,584,767 | 12,303,037 | 10,490,577 | 19,324,181 | 151,545,6524 
20,795,221 | 54,201,646 | 22,222,748 | 15,801,074 | 14,405,008 | 21,506,984 | 155,471,308 
22,958,837 | 64,439,188 | 24,479,953 | 15,648,803 | 26,258,582 ,966,612 443, 
22,900,620 | 58,692,638 | 35,566,274 | 22,261,298 1,434,275 | 25,413,454 | 193,625,731! 
12,616,490 »707,1 47,164,582 | 33,704,490 | 41,760,167 | 291471/907 »309, 
None 71'845,915 | 50,395,171 | 38,889/840 | 40,246,520 | 30,163/826 276,673,95 
None 72,122'730 | 52/587,631 | 20,698,207 | 19,747,427 | 31,207/394 ,061, 54204 
None 60,424,278 | 45,727,168 | 17,031,865 | 19,472,686 535, 327,776,908 
None 46,119,3 34,032,820 | 31,570,729 | 24,879,285 | 29,879,889 | 231,464,932! 
None 38,066,563 | 33,007,634 | 33,277,615 37,361,941 29,757,921 | 270,785, 
None 38,553,296 | 29,668,781 | 15,955,651 | 47,951,554 | 32,190,830 66,084, 
None 67,959,541 | 26,420'251 4,353,662 | 77,955,269 | 33,373,019 | 341,736,80 
None 69,482,773 | 33,580,613 | 33,843,463 |121,261,517 47,431,134 | 396,619,462 
None 89,829:875 | 33,972,093 | 20/675,922 |123,472/167 9,575,047 000; 
None 87,149,909 | 351449571 | 19:312'750 |103,347,249 1943,6 416,286,611 I 
None 94'503,667 | 27,955,769 | 19,348/584 |104,720,691 | 50, 950,126 | 449°912'538 
None 96,780,572 | 27,667,795 | 11,807,832 |115,965,759 | 55,254,012 | 484,646/241 11 


Other sources of (1941) State revenue include—motor fuels, 
license fees, $55,520,379; cigarettes, $23,845,919. 


N. ¥. STATE EQUALIZATION TABLE FOR TAXABLE REAL PROPERTY FOR 1941 


$75,380,961, alcoholic beverages, and 
‘ 


(Average rate of assessment for the State—87.41154602+ per cent.) 


Rate Rate | 
Counties Assessed of Equalized Counties Assessed of Equalized 
valuation _ |assess. value valuation assess. value ; 
Albany....... $325,792,225} 83 | $343,108,459||Oneida.......| $210,4' 
Allegany A 64,687,182} 99 57,115,218 || Onondaga artsy setts Bs 538, 330. re | 
ROMER re ches 1,971,210,326} 91 | 1,893/478'485]|Ontario...... 72,018,690] 83 7 "eae eee r 
nce: Si: 185,933,213} 85 191,208/348 || Orange 177,598,184] 84 184'811/094 
Cattaraugus. - 69,176,021] 78 77,522/858 || Orleans 33,651,594] 95 30'963'557 
Cayuga..., 80,961,424) 95 74,494,349 || Oswego 55,310,373} 74 65,334,665 
Chautauqu 132,724,505| 78 148/739, 156 || Otsego 50,560,654 81 54,562,777 | 
Chemung 69,010,018] 72 83,781,560 || Putnam 33,109,606] 66 '850,936 
Chenango 29,490,344| 84 30,688,054|| Queens 2,364,591,431| 87 | 2.375°776/927 
Clinton. 17,072,420| 41 36,398,211 || Rensselaer 122,691,268] 78 "137,495, 
Columbia. ... 37,198,384| 64 50,805,754||Richmond....| 300,303,031] 90 291'666,135 
Cortland... |: 27,462,987| 83 28,922,676 || Rockland... .. 61,098,743] 55 97.104. 
Delaware 37,938,859] 81 40,941,906||St. Lawrence. . 74,291,596| 76 85.446. 
Dutchess 119,022,964] 64 162,562,208 ||Saratoga..... 77,620,179] 68 99,777.9 
Beek | RRA NG| go | Maca taellsmnencetady |e ssbees) 2 | aundtL 
Pe 4412 521, choharie..., . 623, "705, 
cae | Ge 8 | Re | eae | 
Ar: 061, ,722, MCCA EF. . ikl, "0807 
Genesee 54249796] 83 57,133,235||Steuben...2 62’ 501'363 70 Pitas 
Greene....... 19,486,025] 53 32,137,803 || Suffolk 285,961,704| 50 499,927) 
Hamilton 12,634,057) 54 20/451,157 || Sullivan 2,124,252] 49 78145 838 
Herkimer. .. |. 72,728,177| 77 82,562,109||Tioga........ 26,369,108] . 96 24'010,047 
Jefferson. ... 96,248;028| 87 96,703,321 || Tompkins 62,823/568| 94 "420,268. 
eo as 3,898,280,624| 92 | 3,703,855,828||Ulster.......! 63,832,967| 50 1a 1s od" 76 
ewis........ ,135,537| 74 4,966,080 || Warren, ...... 62,748,652] 89 61,628) es 
Livingston... . 48,693,545) 92 46,264,978 waaiegie 30,824/514 ve) 36, 
Madison... 6s 788 208 76 739:983,765 pean yi 50,452,753| 81 eae 
ap 428, 1226, We: ‘ 1344) 
Montgoinery..| | 48'594,203/ 64 | | 66,370,220 estehosiér teases] ay | 1:502384u 
New York 8,019,014, 566| 92 7,619,070,225 Ries tare agen OAD — Be 
era ssuets 263,257,936| 84 273,949.800 25,589,032,927 _ 125,589,032, 927, 


The full value at rate of assessment would total $29,274,202,428. 
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_ New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Sourcé: State Income Tax Bureau ae 


the . 
‘The New York State Personal Income Tax Law| divided between two individ $5; 
u ‘ uals. pal r 
peo ides, aie teeic es sae = year beginning| Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
errs acai iC Ae Seed tt as tollows: : year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
nary tax based on net income which is} on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
ogg lets usual is levied at the following gradu-| following the close of a fiscal year. Ser: 
t trates, which are applied to the amount of net A fiscal year means an accounting period ‘of 12 
inco. me after reflecting credit for the personal] months ending on the last day of any month other 
eee ae ae ig ge geen at a ate Te than December. ee 
L ’ ; 4% on the and 5t 1,000; 5% Residents d non-resident: Mh 6 i 
“on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th | taxable—a Rang nee yee 
ange 7% on all over $9,000. af except those specifically exempted by the law; a 
’ single person, or a married person not living | nonresident on compensation from services actuall: 
With husband or wife, may claim a personal ex-| rendered in New York, or income derived from 
emption of $1,000. _ business carried on, or from real estate locate 
A person, who, during the taxable year, was the | within, New York State. 
peas of a family, or was married and living with A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
Only 


nd or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. | single his net income for the taxable year is $1.000 
one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against | or more or if married and living with eauenee or 
yee neereaate net income received by husband and ba the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 ) 
; - 1 N ore. : a 
+ If the exemption status changes during the tax- A return must be rendered in any case irrespi 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods | tive of the amount of net income where the gros: 
prior and subsequent to the change must be| income amounts to $5,000 or over. see has 
apportioned on the basis of time. Where a taxpayer actually changes resid 
A “head of a family’ is an individual who | from or to the State during a taxable year, ar 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, | is required to be filed for period of residence a! 
Lone or more dependent individuals who are closely | one for period of non-residence, provided the ni 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- | income is of sufficient amount for the whole taxabl 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right | period as defined above to require one. oe 
to exercise family control and provide for these The normal tax may be paid in full at the tim 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or | the return is filed or it may be paid-in instalme: 
pega obligation. consisting of one-half of the tax at the time th 
n addition to the personal exemptions just men- | return is filed, one-fourth of the tax on or befor 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for| two months and the remaining one-fourth of the 
each person other than husband or wife under | tax on or before six months after the due date 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support | the return. aged 
because mentally or physically defective, who was In addition to the normal tax there is due : 
feceiving his or her chief support from the tax-| capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess 0: 
‘payer. If the exemption status changed during the | gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
year the exemption must be apportioned. The de-| of capital assets. The rate is one-half of thi 
pendency credit can be elaimed only by the person | normal rates. If, also, is payable in instalm ins 
who provides the chief support and cannot be | the same manner as the normal tax. 


“¢ 
ec- 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX - 


A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article , if such person is actively engaged in the 
16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax | of the business. 
on net incomes of unincorporated businesses and is 
' due with respect to the calendar year 1941 or any 
fiscal year ending in 1942. The tax is imposed at 
“the rate of 4% of net income of any unincorporated 
business wholly or partly carried on within New 
‘York State. 
- An exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
is not due in those cases in which the net income is 
less than the exemption. 
- The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
‘dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal |; purpose have 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount | and should 
on account of the personal services of the individual 
conducting the business or the members of a part- 
nership carrying on an unincorporated business, ! is filed. 


New York State adopted the personal income tax in 1919. The State retains a 
is approximately one-half of the revenue collected at the original rates and apportion: 
cities, towns, villages and, in some instances, school districts. The additional taxes 


rates, 1931 and since, are retained by the State. 


mus 


New York State Banking Statistics ae 


Source: New York State Banking Department ae 
Deposits ($1,000) esources ($1,000) — 


‘ Class Number 

- - a i 7 

Ge In Outside] . ‘ 

f As of NY Outside Total | N.Y. outyse Total .| nN. Y. | N.Y. | ao 5 

* june 30, 1941 | “Gity | city | State | City Sity | State City y ts 
‘Trust 9 |11,657,463|1,338,481| 12,995,944|12.945,822| 1,496,268) 14 442,091 
istate bat ae 40 lie’ B 44'594| , 117,464 162,058 521771] 134,702 "187,473 

Fe rivate bankers iar tana bar earl Ae Pee ace Be ae Cs pe pee Sadie Peete 


! anks figures are as of June 30; the others, as of January 1, 1941. 
c pangs TF banks (June 30, 1941) 15; deposits, $59,125,000; resources, ee edd 
Savings and loan associations, 198; deposits, $236,240,000; resources, $266,590,000. 
Savings and loan bank, 1; deposits, $340,000; resources, $3,919,000. we % 
~ Credit unions, 217; deposits, $13,799,000; sesh Boas, $16,092,000. 
panie: ; Tesow : f ¢ 

4 Bree cope eapanies, "11; aepoes $110,852, 000; resources, $1,134,017,000. 

nsed 3 urces, i 
Total Seca ie 3t8 anking institutions, $19,360,729,000; resources, $22,802,879,000. 
ee ; 


6 
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N. Y. State—Crime Statistics; State Police $ 


| ‘ 
Convictions for Crime in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Correction i 
Courts of Record a Courts of Special Sessions au 
"ts i 
Ag’st |Ag’st As- In- eal 
Yr. |Ag’st|Prop,,|Prop., sault| toxi- | Other Liq’r ae Pas 
W'out|Other! Tot. |Third| ca- Mis- Law " n 
ere. Vio Viol. Deg. | tion dem. vict’ns 
4,470|10,158| 3,609] 26,248] — 26,685) 1,280| 72,382) 82,54 
Hi | Se He] hae] 2] Gee sl Sars) 2 ee: 
,190| 1,941| 3.575} 8, 2'062| 15.6 3. 8 # 
1930, | 2'093| ’oay| 1’889| 7.209/317739) 3,303|30.521| 122.094] 6,887] 7.74|...... 163,781) 175.88 
1932, .| °753| 928] 2'506| 5,506] 9,693) 3,523/34,295| 561,970] 7,328]19,145]...... 6.261) Soe 
1933..| 905] 722] 2:118] 5,240] 8,985] 3,932|36,729] 422,843] 9,323/13,999|...._. 480,826 95, 
1934. | 1,115] 812] 2/092] 8/230]12,249| 4/258/44,296] 482,710] 8,967]11,217]...... Serie 
1935. .| 11376| 1,022] 950] 5,730] 9,078) 3,504|38,553| 293,035 ware] S543 of 63.54 
1936..| 1,541] 1,123| 1,076| 4,664] 8,404] 4,516/39,974) 321,9 (ene 385.4 nf 39 “80 
1937. || 1.608] 21043] 1,529] 3,754] 8,934) 3,631] 40,321/1,020,297 1,360]1,080,769 1, 39. 
1938. || 2’072} 1.506] 1.590| 3,812] 8,980 3,550|32,314}1,116,654 922]1,161,037,1,070,01 | 
1939. || 2'001| 1.422] 1:641| 4/306] 9,370 3,320)32,743/1,193,709 941|1,246,901 1,256,27' 
1940. "| 1'857| 1,220] 1/407| 4,763] 9,247, 3.060] 31,141|1,086,803 976!1,146,739 1,155,98 


The increase, 1937 
and the total for all 


and since, in ‘‘other misdemeanors’’ and ‘‘total’’ for Courts of Special Sessions 
courts (last column) is due to the inclusion of traffic case 


S. 
In 1939 the arraignments in Courts of Record throughout the State totaled 11,824; acquittals wi 


2,454; convictions, 9,370. 


Of the convictions, 855 were verdict of the jury; 8,515 were by plea of the accused. 


State Prisons—Attica, at Attica, ~Wyoming 
County; Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga County; 
Green Haven, under construction at Green Haven, 
Dutchess County; Clinton, at Dannemora, Clinton 
County; Great Meadow, at Comstock, Washington 
County: Sing Sing, at Ossining, Westchester 
County; Wallkill, at Wallkill, Ulster County; State 
Prison for Women, at Bedford Hills. 

_ The Green Haven prison, scheduled to be ready 
-for occupancy on Oct. 15, 1941, is 18 miles from 
Poughkeepsie. It will have individual:cells for 
2,016 prisoners, in addition to 100 cells in the 
segregation quarters, where incoming convicts 
are detained for health examinations before being 
assigned to regular cells. (Sing Sing has 2,640 
cells.) The regular cells will be arranged in two 
U-shaped blocks, each containing four units of 
252. These blocks will appear similar from the 
outside, but the east block will have its three 
tiers of cells arranged along balconies, while the 
west block will have them on complete floors. This 
is because convicts have been found to ‘‘react dif- 
ferently’”’ to the two types of construction. 

All facilities necessary for the operation of the 
prison will be situated outside the walls to pre- 
vent them from being cut off in a convict uprising. 
A dam was: laid across Gardner Hollow Creek at 
Poughquog, 4 miles east of the prison, and a pipe 
line laid to filter beds and a reservoir just south- 
west of the Institution’s site. The prison will be 
rectangular, contained within walls 30 feet high 
—two feet higher than those at Sing Sing. The 
walls, of reinforced concrete, are 18 inches thick 
at the top and 30 inches at the base. 

The number of inmates in the State penal insti- 
tutions (as of June 30, 1940) was—Attica Prison, 
2,266; Auburn Prison, 1,702; Clinton Prison, 2,149; 

‘Great Meadow Prison, 1,501; Sing Sing Prison, 


The Crime Situation in New York State (U. S. Census Report) : 
| theft, 2,375 (2,026); Auto 


' In the State of New York, in 1939, of 10,153 per- 
sons charged with major offenses, 7,924 were con- 
victed. The number of persons charged with various 
“crimes (convictions in parenthesis) was as follows: 
Murder, 106 (61); Manslaughter, 222 (139): Rob- 
bery, 947 (691); Aggravated assault, 816 (568). 
Burglary, 2,413 (2,058); Larceny, except auto 


2,797; Wallkill Prison, 458; Women’s Prison, 204 
Elmira Reformatory, 1,707; Institution for Defect 
tive Delinquents, Napanoch, 955; Institution fou 
Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, 661; N. Y¥¥ 
State Vocational Institution, Coxsackie, 636;. Mati 
teawan State Hospital, 1,511; Dannemora Stati 
Hospital, 1,139; Albion State Training School, 3733 
Westfield State Farm-Reformatory, 266. 

State Institutions for Crimin Insane—Ma' 
teawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutches 
County; Dannemora Siate Hospital, at Dannemora 
Clinton County. 

Institution for Male Defective Delinquents 
Napanoch, Ulster County; Albion State Trainins 
School (females), Albion, Orleans County; Instituy 
tion for Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, Sul 
livan County. 

State Reformatories—Elmira Reformatory, a 
Elmira, Chemung County; Westfield State Farmer 
at Bedford Hills, Westchester County. The Elmi 
Reformatory receives from the courts sentenced 
male criminals not under 16 nor over 30 years 0 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty to gq 
felony for the first time. Z 

The House of Refuge, on Randalls Island, Ney 
York City, established in 1824 by’ the Society fou) 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, became part of the State De 
partment of Correction on July 1, 1932, and ite 
name was changed to the New York State Voca 
tional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was 
established in its new location, at West Coxsackie.s 
Greene County, N..¥. All the boys in the House of 
Refuge under 16 years of age have been transferrece 
to the New York State Training School for Boys,s 
at Warwick, Orange County. Boys 16 to 18 years of 
age may be committed, except for crimes nish-« 
able by death or life imprisonment. an 


theft, 732 (623); Embi 
Stolen property, fa | 
and counterfeiting, 408 


Commercialized vice, 2: 4 

ee ioe — ae (248); Violating ae ed 
; , etc., weapons, 389 7 1 

major offenses, 713 (437). paar ou 


zlement and fraud, 17 (5); 
ag, ote, 177 (85); Forgery 


Rape, 437 (294): 


/ 


The New York State Police 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 
lished by the Legislature in 1917. It consists of 
six troops of 110 officers and men each, with bar- 
racks in Batavia (Troop A, Capt. Winfield W. Rob- 
inson), Malone (Troop B, Capt. Francis S. McGar- 
vey), Sidney (Troop ©, Capt. Daniel E. Fox), 
Oneida (Troop D, Capt; Stephen McGrath), Troy 
haenee G, Capt. John M. Keeley), and Hawthorne 
(Troop K, Capt. John A. Gaffney), and with semi- 
permanent substations scattered through the state. 
There are also officers and meén policing State 
parks and parkways on Long Island, with head- 
quarters at Babylon; and the Bronx River parkway, 


Source: Division of State Police 


Major John 
Warner, are in the Capitol Albany The deputy } 
superintendent is George P, = ea 
ieee, Biantey e Beagle. Dutton; executive 

€ duties are to prevent and detect crime Ch 
to apprehend criminals and ia 
motor vehicle laws. Sree ee cee | 

39,522 miles; 


Letchworth and Allegany Stat de | 
quarters of the Superintendent» “ah ome om 


wae goal Be ae nee ee covered 

cle and automobile patrols, 12,620, niles; | 

64,054 arrests; 60,290 convictions: eutonlobaeecea 

pede ne dogs killed, 198. Proper- 
; ,328.11; r ; 

lected, $370,978.45. ee a rae oa 


« 


. | 


all a ll 


SENATORS ELECTED IN 


) Geo. W. Foy, D.; (2) Mortimer A. 
Me ess Albany); (3) John McBain, 
., Watervliet. . 

‘gany—William H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 
nx—(1) Matthew J. H. McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 
9th St.; (2) Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446°E. 140th 
t: \3) Arthur Wachtel, D., 818 Manida St.; 
1250 Franklin Ave.; 
(6) Peter 


‘ames. H. Chase, R., Aurora. 

ait ua) E. Herman Magnuson, R., James- 
E. Darling, R., Dunkirk. 

Tifft, R., Horseheads. 

Ives, R., Norwich. 

R., Rouses Point. 

2 Washburn, Be, Hudson. 

nd— Id L. Creal, R., Homer. 

oan A. Webb, R., Sidney. @) 


unless otherwise noted)—(1) eee 


5) Philip 


Ticonderoga. 

R., Chateaugay. 
Younglove, R. 
Darien Center. 


x—S. F Wickes, 
J Wm. L. Doige, 
i and Hamilton—John R. 
see—Herbert A. Rapp, 

pater Brady, R., 


a R., 48 


5 6 

, 447 Bist St.; I 

ling 5 1) Eugene F. Bannigan, D., 520 
ae ened Ww. Feely, D., 


12) 2 
Ralph Schwartz, D. 
inslie St.; (14) Harry Gittleson, D. 


at )., 2212 Ditmas Ave.; A 
tei Barn rry St.; (23) Robert Giordano, D., 


§ Pacific St. f 
ens. H. Demo, R., Croghan. 

ton—James W. Ward,’R. 

— Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 

e (Rochester unless otherwise noted)—(1) 

ik J. Sellxnayer, Jr., R., Brighton; (2) Abra- 

: (3) George Manning, R.; 

“= (5) William B. 


t.. 
o Bennison, R., Fort Plain. 
—(1) John D. Bennett, R., Rockville Center; . 


D., 
202 


20—A. A. Falk, D.. Mannattan 
.|}/21—Lazarus Joseph, D., Bronx 
22—-Carl Pack, D., Bronx 
23—John J. Dunnigan. D., Bronx 
24—Robt. E. Johnson,R., West'l’gh 
25—P. W. Williamson,R.,Scarsdale 
26—Wm. F. Condon, R., Yonkers 
27—T. C. Desmond, R., Newburgh 
28—A. A. Ryan, Jr.,R., Rhinebeck 
29—A. H. Wicks, R., Kingston 
30—Julian B. Erway, D., Albany 
31—C. C.Hastings,R.,W.Sand Lake 
32—G. T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills 
33—B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg ||50—C.O.Burney,Jr.,R., Will'msville 
34—Rhoda F.Graves, R., Gouvernr.||51—Jas. W. Riley, R., Olean 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED IN 1940 TO SERVE IN 1941-42 


-R., Tarrytown; (5) Malcolm Wilson, R., 


New York State—Legislature 409 
New York State Legislature, 1942 
(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary) 
1940 TO SERVE IN 1941-42 
18—Chas.Muzzicato, R-AL, Manh'n|;35—Fred A. Young, R., Lowville 
19—Charies D. Perry, D., Manh’n|/36—W. H. Hampton, R., Utica 


37—I1. B. Mitchell,R., LaFargeville 
38—G. Frank Wallace, R., Syracuse 
39—W. W. Stokes, R., Middlefield 
40—Roy M. Page, R., Binghamton 
41—C. B. Hammond, R., Elmira. 
42—H. W. Griffith, R., Palmyra 
43—E. 8. Warner, R., Phelps 
44—J. R. Hanley, R., Perry 
45—Rodney B.Janes,R.. Pittsford 
46—K. K. Bechtold, R., Rochester 
47—Wm. Bewley, R., Lockport 
48—W. J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
49—S. J. Wojtkowiak, D., Buffalo 


Hester St.; (3) Maurice E. Downing, D., 402 
W. 20th St.; (4) Leonard Farbstein, D., 504 
Grand St.; (5) Owen McGivern, D., 431 W. 


Holley, D., 
Mitchell, R., 305 Lexington Ave.; (11) P. H. Sul- 
livan, D., 395 Riverside Dr.; (12) Edmund J. 
Delany, D., 245 E. 21st St.; (13) James T. McNa- 
mara, D., 41 Convent Ave.; (14) Warren J. 
McCarron, D., 520 E. 77th St.; (15) Abbot Low 
Moffat, R., 660 Park Ave.; (16) Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Jr., D.-AL., 530. E. 86th St.; (17) Hulan E. 
Jack, D., 1867 7th Ave.; (18) Hamlet O. Catenac- 
cio, R-AL., 149 E. 116th St.; (19) Daniel 
Burrows, D., 2257 Tth Ave.; (20) Anthony Guida, 
D., 409 E. 122d St.; (21) William T. Andrews, 
D., 270 Convent Ave.; (22) Daniel Flynn, D., 
3657 Broadway; (23) William J. A. Glancy, D., 
160 Cabrini Blvd. E 7 

Niagara—(1) Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middleport; 
(2) Harry,D. Suitor, R., Youngstown. } 

Oneida—(1) Frank A. Emma, D., Utica; (2) W. R. 
Williams, R., Cassville; (3) C. D. Williams, R., 
Remsen. 

Onondaga—(1) Leo W. Breed, R., Baldwinsville; 
(2) George B. Parsons, R.; (3) Frank J. Costello, 
R., (Both Syracuse). 

Ontario—Harry R. Marble, R., (R. D.) Holcomb. 

Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall; (2) 
Charles N. Hammond, R., Sparrow Bush. 

Orleans—John S. Thompson, KR. Medina. 

Oswego—Ernest J. Lonis, R., Hannibal. 

Otsego—Chester T. Backus, R., Morris. 

Putnam— D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 

Queens—(1) Charles J. Dalzell, D., 23-26 33d St., 
Astoria; (2) George F. Torsney, D., 40-01 50th 
Ave., L. I. City; (3) John V. Downey, D., 32-27 
83d St., Jackson Heights; (4) Henry J. Latham, 
R., 90-10 150th St., Jamaica; (5) John H. Ferril, 
D., 425 Beach 137th St., Rockaway Beach; (6) 
George Archinal, R., 77-32 78th St., Glendale. 

Rensselaer—(1) J. Eugene Zimmer, AL., Troy;. (2) 
Maurice Whitney, R., Berlin. 

Richmond—(1) Charles Bormann, D., Stapleton, 
S. I.; (2) Albert V. Maniscalco, D., Staten Isl. 

Rockland—Robert Doscher, R., Pearl River. 

St. Lawrence—(1) G. F. Daniels, R., Ogdensburg; 
(2) Allan P. Sill, R., Massena. 

Saratoga—Richard J. Sherman, R., Saratoga Spgs. 

Schenectady—(1) Oswald D. Heck, R., (2) Harold 
Armstrong, R., (Both Schenectady). 

Schoharie—Arthur L. Parsons, R., Central Bridge. 

Schuyler—Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa. 

Seneca—Lawrence W. Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls, 

Steuben—(1) Edith C. Cheney, R., Corning; (2) 
William M. Stuart, R.; Canisteo. 

Suffolk—(1) Edmund R, Lupton, R., Mattituck, 
Wels & Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters, — 

I 


Sullivan—James G. Lyons, D., Monticello. 
Tioga—Myron D. Albro, R., Lounsberry. 
Tompkins—Stanley C. Shaw, R., Ithaca. 
Ulster—John F, Wadlin, R., Highland. 
Warren—Harry A. Reoux, R., Warrensburg. 
Washington—Henry Neddo, R., Whitehall. 
Wayne—Henry B. Wilson, R., Wolcott. 
Westchester—(1) Christopher Lawrence, R., Bronx-~ 
ville; (2) Theodore Hl, 3 Be Peekskill: of) 
” S » R., OS A : , 
_- James E. Owens Bee 
Harold C. Ostertag, R., Attica. 
ae eced S. Hollowell, R., Penn Yan. 


64; Republicans, 85; Am. L., 1. 


410 New York State—Chief Officials 


New York State Government 
(Elected. November 8, 1938. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1942)  ‘- 


eee 


in 


Governor—Herbert H. Lehman, Dem., New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion. 
Lieutenant Goyernor—Charles Poletti, Dem., New York City. $10,000. 
Comptroller—Joseph V. O’Leary, ALP-Dem., $12,000. 

Attorney General—John J. Bennett, Jr., Dem., Brooklyn. $12,000. 

Secretary to the Governor—Walter T. Brown. $12,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS \ 


Executive (Herbert H. Lehman); Audit and 
Control (Joseph V. O’Leary); Taxation and_Fi- 
nance (Mark Graves—$12,000); Law (John J. Ben- 
nett, Jr.); State (Michael F. Walsh—$12,000); 
Public Works (Arthur. W. Brandt—$12,000); 
Conservation (Lithgow Osborne—$12,000); Agri- 
culture and Markets (Holton V. Noyes—$12,000); 
Labor (Frieda §. Miller—$12,000); Education 


(Ernest E. Cole—$15,000); Health (Dr. EE 
S. Godfrey, Jr.—$12,000); Mental Hygiene (¥V 
J. Tiffany—$12,000); Social Welfare (Daw 
Adie—$12,000); | Correction (John A. 

—$12,000); Public Service (Milo R. Mas 
$15,000); Banking (William R. White—$l 
Insurance (Louis H. Pink—$12,000); Civil & 
(Grace A. Reavy—$9,000). ' 


Among the bureaus or divisions of the State Department are: 


Budget (J. Buckley Bryan—$12,000); National 
Guard, Adjt. Gen. (Brig. Gen. Ames T. Brown 
—$8,500); Standards and Purchase (Vacancy— 
$10,000); State Police (Maj. John A. Warner— 
$10,000); Parole (Joseph W. Moore—$12,000); Al- 
coholic Beverage Control (Henry E. Bruckman— 
$12,000); Housing (Edward Weinfeld—$12,000); 
Athletic Commission (Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan— 
$7,500); Motor Vehicles (Carroll E. Mealey); Rac- 


ing Commission (Herbert Bayard Swope): © 
and Waterways (Guy W. Pinck—$10,000); 
ways (Harvey O. Schermerhorn—$10,400); 
Council of Parks (Robert Moses); Probation 
K. Wiggins); Power Authority (James GC. _ 
bright (No salary, but $75 per day is allowed 
traveling or rendering services, not to € 
$7,500 yearly); Triborough Bridge Authority, | 
dalls Island, N. Y. City—Robert Moses, Chg 


New York State Judiciary 


Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 

Salaries—Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500. Associate Judges, $22,000, plus $3,000 each 
for expenses. Justices of the Supreme Court, 
$25,000 in New York City; $15,000 in rest of State. 
Appellate Division: Presiding Justice, $28,500; 
Associate Justice, $27,000 in New York City; $17,- 
500 and $17,000 in rest of state. 


COURT OF APPEALS 
Chief Judge—Irving Lehman, New York City 
(1946), Associate Judges—Edward R. Finch 
(1943); Harlan W, Ripvey, Rochester (1944); John 
T. Loughran, Kingston (1948); Albert Conway, 
Brooklyn (1954); Charles S. Desmond, Buffalo 
(1954); Edmund H. Lewis, Skaneateles (1954). 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 


The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
Dec, 31 of the year after election; or Dec. 31 of the 
year in which a Justice reaches 170, the age of 
Meee ois M ih tt: d The Bronx; resi 

First District (Manhattan an e . - 
dence in Manhattan unless otherwise indicated)— 
Peter Schmuck (1942); John F. Carew (1943); 
William T. Collins (1943); Philip J. McCook (1943); 
John E. McGeehan, Bronx (1943); Julius Miller 
(1944); Bernard L. Shientag (1944); Isidor Wasser- 
vogel (1945); Samuel .H. Hofstadter (1946); Aron 
Steuer (1946); J. Sidney Bernstein (1947); Edward 
R. Koch, Bronx (1947); Charles B. McLaughlin, 
Bronx (1947); Samuel _ I, Rosenman (1947); 
Kenneth O’Brien (1948); Ferdinand Pecora (1949); 
Aaron J. Levy (1951); Benedict D. Dineen (1952); 
Louis A. Valente (1953); Ernest E. L. Hammer, 
Bronx (1953); Morris Eder (1953); Carroll G. Wal- 
ter (1953); Felix C. Benvenga (1953); Benjamin F. 
Schrieber (1954); Denis O’L. Cohalan (1953); Wil- 
liam C. Hecht, Jr. (1955); Samuel Null (1955); 
Alfred H. Townley (1955). 

Appellate Division, First Department (consisting 
of Ist Judicial District)—Francis Martin Presiding 
Justice (1948); Irwin Untermeyer (1943); James 
O'Malley (1944); Albert Cohn (1943); Edward J. 
Glennon (1951); Edward S. Dore (1846); Joseph 
M. Callahan (1954). 

Second Districts (Counties of Kings, Nassau, 
Queens, Richmond and Suffolk; residence, Brook- 
lyn unless otherwise indicated)—Philip A. Brennan 
Ag Charles J. Dodd (1942); Lewis L. Fawcett 

1942); George BE. Brower (1945); Thomas J. Cuff, 
Garden City (1945); James T. Hallinan, Flushing 
(1945); Charles C. Lockwood (1945); John H. Mc- 
Cooey), Jr. (1945); Alfred V. Norton, Stapleton 
(1945); Meier Steinbrink (1945); Henry G. Wenzel, 
Jr., Richmond Hill (1945); William R. Wilson 
(1946); Peter P. Smith (1946); Edwin L. Garvin 
(1947); John MacCrate (1948); Thomas C. Kadien, 
Jy., Astoria (1948); Francis G. Hooley, Rockville 
Centre (1949); Harry E. Lewis (1949); Peter M. 
Daly, Astoria (1950); Algernon I. Nova (1951); 
Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1951); Percy D. 
Stoddart, Oyster Bay (1951); Isaac R. Swezey 


(1952); Joseph Fennelly (1952); Frank E. Job 
(1952); Francis D. McGarey (1953); Phi 
Kleinfeld (....); John B. Johnston (....).) 
_ Appellate Division, Second Department (cow 
ing of 2nd_ and _9th Judicial Districts)—Ea 
Lazansky, Presiding Justice (1942); Frederi: 
Close (1944): William F. Hagarty (1947); W: 
B. Carswell (1950); George H. Taylor, Jr. (I 
Frank F. Adel, Kew Gardens (1945). e 
Third District (Counties of Albany, Colui 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
Ulster )—Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1942); FL 
ter Bliss, Middleburg (1944): Gilbert V. 
Albany (1946); Francis Bergan, Albany 
Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949). 
Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, 2 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgome 7 
Lawrence. Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren 1 
Washington)—O. Byron Brewster, Elizabeth! 
(1941); John C. Crapser, Massena (1943): | 
Alexander, Schenectady (1945); Elssworth GC. 
rence, Malone (1946). 4 
Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jeffe 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego yal 
mund H. Lewis, Syracuse (1943); Frank J. Cu 
Syracuse (1945); Abram Zoller, Little Falls (iI 
James T. Cross, Rome (1949); Jesse E. King 
Syracuse (1951); Francis D. McCurn, Syrai 
(1952); Henry J. Kimball, Watertown (1952 
Page Morehouse, Jr, Oswego (1952). - 7} 
Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chen 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Of? 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—Rowlandl 
Davis, Cortland (1941); Andrew J. McNava 
Stamford (1943); Ely’ W. Personius, Elmira (14 
Riley H. Heath, Ithaca (1944); James P. Hill, | 
W Seventh District ( ii 
even strict (Counties of Cayuga, 
ton, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steubens weonal 
Yates)—Marsh N. Taylor, Rochester (1941); af 
W. Knapp, Lyons (1941); Nathan D, La 
Geneva (1941); Benn Kenyon, Auburn: (1944); | 
jamin B. Cunningham, Rochester (1944); Wil 
F. Love, Rochester (1945); John C. Wheeler, Cx 
ing (1949); John Van Voorhis, Irondequoit (11 
Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, Cata 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, ‘ 
and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless othe! 


chi 


indicated)—Clarence MacGregor (1942); HarJei 
Crosby, Falconer (1943); William J. Hickey (1% 
Alonzo G. Hinkley (1946); Farton Swift (19 
W. Lytle (1946); Frank A. James (19! 
William A. Gold, Lockport (1947); John V. | 
loney (1947); Samuel J. Harris (1947); Geo ret 
Larkin, Olean (1948); Raymond GC. Vaugil 
(1950). ql 
Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Ors 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)—Geo! 1 ee 
Taylor, Jr., Mt. Vernon (1943); Graham W 
Newburgh (1943); Frederick P. Close, Tucks 
eae Mortimer B. Patterson, Upper Nb 
fuse eno re eee, edearer o 
ars avis, New Roc e (1950); 
Nolan, Yonkers (1951). ‘ g 


First Dutch Period. 
aen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
Helis Jacobzen Mey, Director............. 1624 
iameyerhulst, Director........-..-......- 1625 
© Minuit, Director Gen........May 4, 1626 
gen Jansz Krol, Director Gen. . March 1632 
ter Van Twiller, Director Gen.. April 1633 
iam Kieft, Director Gen....... March 28, 1638 
s Stuyvesant, Director Gen...May 11, 1647 


nder Dutch rule the powers of government, 

and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 

he West India Company and his Council. | 
First English Period. 

Brd Nicolls, Gov.......-..-- Sept. (ms.) 8, 1664 

neis Lovelace, Gov......---- August 17, 1668 

Second Dutch Period. 


helis Evertse & War Council. . Aug. (n.s.) 12, 1673 

hony Colve, Gov. Gen.....-. Sept. (n.s.) 19, 1673 

Second English Period (Early Colonial). : 

hond Andros, GOV........-.- Nov. (ms.) 10, 1674 

hony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov. November 16, 1677 

dmond Andros, Gov......- August 7, 1678 

y Brockholls, Gov....... Jan. (n.s.) 13, 1681 

s Dongan, GovV.......--- August 27, 1683 

dmond Andros, Gov......- August 11, 1688 

heis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov.. .October 9, 1688 

b Leisler. Lieut.-Gov....... June 3, 1689 

ry Sloughter, sap Sean tae 4 March 19, 1691 

d ‘oldesby, Commande 

Ch = geeat " Ee 26, 1691 

jamin Fletcher, Gov.......- August 30, 1692 

Bellomont, Gov......--- April 2, 1698 

h Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... ay 16, 1699 

of Bellomont, Gov..... ..--July 24, 1700 

vincial Council... March 5 to May 19, 1701 

h Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 19, 1701 

Cornbury, Gov........---- May , A702 

velace, GOV......-.--+- December 18, 1708 

; nuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 

d Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov .May 9, 1709 
dus Beekman, Pres. of 

a roe (ae Ee spice e's cis gADEAL 10, 1710 

Ane) eee eer June 14, 1710 

. July 21,,1719 

De Fe C September 17, 1720 

ere pril 15, 1728 

July 1, 1731 

eS TOG OF eae ugust 1, 1732 

cil.. March 10, 1736 

fate October 30, 1736 


Clinton, Gov.......---- September 22, 1743 


ndros was Governor of New England, New York 

w Jersey. : 
1708 ‘he administration of government, 
e offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
was vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
9 preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor. 
m 1702 to 1738 New York and New Jersey 
joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
joint incumbent. 


d English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


f GOV’. Sen. October 10, 1753 
De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov. . .October 12, 1753 
les Hardy, Gov....- |.:September 3, 1755 
De Lancey, ot Mews 3, 1757 
Colden, res. 0 4, 1760 
8, 1761 
nae 
ader Colden, 18, 
Monckton, Gov... e 14, 1762 
der Coiden, Lieut ae ret s78 
ier iz 18h 
Sabot ctober F 
VES ee Suly. 9, 1771 
April 97,1774 
f NOTES ON TABLE 


he Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
ywhen the Governor should enter on the duties 
‘office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
, and qualized on July 30. ~On Feb. 13, 1787, 
~ was passed for regulating elections. which 
that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
‘or should enter on the duties of their re- 
e offices on the Ist of July after their 


enstitution of 1821 provided that the 
nor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 
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Governors of the State of New York 
Source: Official Records 


he order of succession, if the Governor dies or resigns is—Lieutenant.Gov : resi 
Senate; the Speaker of the Assembly.) The term has been lengthened to 4 yeni, Sitter ier aia 1938. 


William Tryon, Gov. .......... June 2 
James Robertson, Gov......... March 3" 1780 
Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Goy...! April 17, 1783 


Robertson and Elliott were Military Governor 
during the Revolutionary War, but wer a 
nized by the State of New York. item 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 
Peter Van Brough Livingston. ..May 23, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres. protemAugust 28, 1775 


Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem. Nove: py 

Nathaniel Woodhull... os oS cites Denenie é ie 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem..... December 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem..... June 19, 1776 
Nathaniel Woodhull........... July 9; 1776 


Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem.August 10, 1776 


Abraham Yates jr...... ..- August 28, 1776 


Peter R. Livingston. .......-.... September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... March 6, 1777 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem. . . April .9,.1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, aT 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres. protemApril 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres.April 21, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April 28, 1777 
Pierre Van _ Cortlandt, Pres. : 

Council of Safety............ May 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton..... Wister’ Co.xe- 7 July 9, 1777 
John Jay... 2... 28.0% New York City.|April, 1795 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co....... April, 1801 
Morgan Lewis...... Dutchess Co... .|April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins|Richmond Co.. .| April, 1807 
John Tayler........ Albany <2) 2-2 or March, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City. 1817 
Joseph C. Yates....|Schenectady....)}Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher..-|Sandy Hill. .... Feb. 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren..|Kinderhook....|Nov. 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop..../Auburn........ Mar. 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy, .|Troy.........- Nov. 7, 1832 
William H. Seward..j/Auburn........ Nov. 7, 1838 
William C. Bouck...|/Fultonham..... Nov. 8, 1842 
Silas Wright....... Canton........ Nov. 5, 1844 
John Young........ Geneseo: 2 <2 22 Nov. 3, 1846 
Hamilton Fish...... New York City.|Nov. 7, 1848 
Washington Hunt...|Lockport.....-. Nov. 5, 1850 
Horatio Seymour. . .|Deerfield....... Nov. 2, 1852 
Myron H. Clark....|Canandaigua...|Nov. 7, 1854 
John A, King...... Queens Co.....}Nov. 4, 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan. .|New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerffeld....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh....|Nov. 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman...|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1868 
John A. Dix: ...... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson... .|Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland.../Buffalo........ Nov. 7, 1882 
David B. Hill...... Wilmira,..s...-- Jan. 6, 1885 
Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton. ...|Rhinecliff..-... Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank 8. Black..... PRT OY pros: 7 oda Nov. 3, 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay..... Nov. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr....|Newburgh...... Nov. 6, 1900 
Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean.......:.. Noy. 8, 1904 
Charles E. Hughes..|New York Cliy-|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White...... Syracuse......./Oct. 6, 1910 
John A. Dixe...... Thomson....... Nov. 8, 1910 
William Sulzer..... New York City.|Nov. . 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn,..|Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles 8S. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith. ...|/New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse....... Nov. 2, 1920 
Alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1922 
¥F. D. Roosevelt....|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman.|New York City.|Nov. 8, 1932 


Lehman was reelected in 1934, 1936 and 1938. 


OF GOVERNORS 
the year 1823, take office on Jan 1. 

Cleveland (1882) resigned-Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of-the United States, and was succeeded as Goy- 


“ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 


Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed ‘from office. 
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na New York City—Governing Officials . 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
Brief History of the Municipality $ 

Source: Legislative Manual of the State : 


Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep- 
tember 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
white men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
Broadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
Minuet, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
erland, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
dians for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
dollars, and the town with a population of less 
than 200 was named New Amsterdam. 

The first wooden church was erected in 1633. 
Two years later Fort Amsterdam was built on 
what is now the site of the Custom House. In 
1642 the first public meeting place was built on 
the site of 73 Pearl Street. In 1653 a wall was 
built along what is now Wall Street, as a protec- 
tion against attack, being extended along Rector 
Street in 1673. f 

New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
was incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
The first street was paved in 1657, this running 
between Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
12, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all 
the Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
New York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 
to his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
was captured by the English on September 8 of 
that year and it was then named New York after 
the Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
was appointed the first "Mayor, taking office in 
June, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
captured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
after the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
New Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
was ceded to England, and the province and the 
city renamed New York. 

On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
into wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
April 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 
first printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
and on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in 
New York was founded. A new city hall was 
completed at Broad and Wall streets in 1700, this 
becoming ‘‘New Federal Hall,’’ and on April 30, 
1789, George Washington there took oath of office 
as first President of the United States. The first 
city library was founded in 1754. In 1756 a stage 


public expense. Fe 
On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wi 
ington, the Declaration of Independence wasa® 
to the American troops quartered in New ‘ 
near the site now occupied by the City Hall. 
ing the same year construction started on 
waterworks to supply the city through w 
pipes. The.English captured the city on Sep 
ber 14, 1776, and it was not until Novembaog. 
1783, that the city below Fourteenth Streesm 
again under the control of the Americans. . 
final step in the establishment of the first A! 
can city government in New York City was; 
pleted on February 5, 1784, when Governor Gj 
Clinton appointed James Duane as the first M 
By 1790 the city extended from the Batte 
the lower end of City Hall Park, and its popu 
was 33,131. New York was the capital 0 
Nation from 1785 to 1790, and the capital o« 
State until 1797. On August 11, 1807, Robe 
ton’s steamboat, the ‘‘Clermont,’’ made its 
from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world start/ 
Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed 
force in New York City was organized. On M 
1865, the first paid fire department was orga 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span thes 
River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. 
Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, , 
The first excavation for the earliest subway! 
made on March 24, 1900; it became operatiw 
October 27, 1904. In 1908 the Hudson River? 
nels were opened to Jersey City, and on Mares 
1909, the Queensboro Bridge was opened ans 
December 31 in the same year the Manh 
Bridge was completed. The Holland Tunnel, u 
the Hudson River, the largest vehicular tunn 
the world, was started October 12, 1920, and | 
pleted November 12, 1927. On September 21, | 
construction was begun on the George Washin: 
Bridge and it was officially opened October 25, | 
New York County ‘became Manhattan Bor 
on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became Bre 
Borough; and that part of New York County 
north of the Harlem River (the upper slial 
which had been taken from Westchester Con 
became Bronx Borough; Queens County be 


route was started between New York and Phila- | Queens Borough; and Ri ‘ 
delphia. In 1762 the streets were first lighted at | Island) became ROkDAGS ‘Borseun tana ¢ 
J h : 
Mayors Since 1665 
Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Ten 
1 |Thomas Willett 1665 36 |Robert Lurti 1726-1735! f 
eh r ng. . .|1726- 71 1A. C. 
2 |Thomas Delavail..| 1666 37 |Paul Richard... . 1735-17391| 72 [r x Fees: 18s i 
3 |Thomas Willett../} 1667 38 |John Cruger, Sr...|1739-1744|| 73 |Fernando Wood... .|185544] 
4 Cc. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670|| 39 |Stephen Bayard, ..|1744-1747|| 74 |Daniel F. Tiemann 1858-4 
5 |Thomas Delavall. . 671 40 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 75 |Fernando Wood 1860-4} 
6 St a (G2 41 |John Cruger, Jr...|1757-1766|| 76 |George Opdyke. . .|1862441 
7 |John Lawrence. ... 1673 42 |Whitehead Hicks. .|1766-1776|| 77 |C. G. Gunther 1864-1 
8 |William Dervail..:} 1675 43 |D.Matthews, Tory|1776-1784|| 78 |John T. Hoffman. .|1866- 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer| 1676 44 |James Duane... ... 1784-1789|| 79 |T. Coman (Acting)| 18 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 677 45 |Richard Varick. . .|1789-1801|} 80 |A. Oakey Hall 1869 
11 |Thomas Delavall..| 1678 46 |Edward Livingston] 1801-1803|] 81 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1873-4 
12 |Francis Kombouts. 1679 47 |De Witt Clinton. .}1803-1807|| 82 |S.B.H Vance(Act.) t 
13 |William Dyre..... 1680-1681} 48 |Marinus Willett. ..|1807-1808|| 83 |Wm. H. Wickham 
14 /C. Steenwyck,..... 1682-1683|| 49 |De Witt Clinton. .}/1808-1810]| 84 {Smith Ely 
15 [Gabriel Minvilie:/} 16 50 |Jacob Radcliff... .|1810-1811|] 85 |Edward Cooper... 
16 |Nicholas Bayard..| 1685 51 |De Witt Clinton. .|1811-1815|| 86, |William R. Grace. 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1688|| 52 |John Ferguson....} 1815 87' |Franklin Edson. . .|1 
18 |Peter Delanoy. .. /}1689-1690]| 53 ,|Jacob Radoliff::::|1815-1818|| 88 | William R. Grace. 
19 |John Lawrence....] 1691 54°IC. D. Colden....! 1818-1821|| 89 |Abram S. Hewitt.. 
20 |A. De Peyster. . . .|1692-1694|| 55 Stephen Allen, .... 1821-1824|] 90 |Hugh J. Grant... | 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .]1694-1695|| 56 |William Paulding..|1825-1826|| 91 |Thomas F. Gilroy. 
22 | William Merritt.. .|1695-1698)| 57 |Philip Hone...... 26-1827) 92 | William io Sirony. 
23 |J. De Peyster..... 1698-1699|| 58 |William Paulding..|1827-1829|| 93 |R. A. Van Wyck~ 2118 
24 |David Provost... .}1699-1700]) 59 |Walter Bowne, .../1829-1833|| 94 |Seth Low “4 
25 |Isaac De Reimer. .|1700-1701|| 60 |Gideon Lee...._.. 1833-18 95 |G. B. McCielian’ ||1904 
26 |Thomas Noell. . . .|1701-1702|] 61 |C. W. Lawrence.. .|1834-1837]| 96 |William J.Gaynor.|1910-! 
27 |Philip French. .... 1702-1703|| 62 |Aaron Clark...... 1837-1839|| 97 |Ardol hL,Kline( ) 19 
28 | William Peartree, .|1703-1707|| 63 L, Varian. : :|1839-1841|| 98 |Jonn P. Mitchel 1914 
29 |Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710|| 64 |Robert H. Morris.|1841-1 99 |John F. Hylan... ||1918-! 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711]| 65 |James Harper..... 1844-1845||100 |James J. Walker. . .|1926 
31 |Cileb Heathcote. .|1711-1714|| 66 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1845-1846||101 |J. V. Mckee (Acte)} 1 
32 |John Johnson . . ..]1714-1719|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847||102 |John P. O'Brien y 1933 
33 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 68 |William V. Brady .|1847-1848||103 |F. H. LaGuardia, 11934) 
34 |Robert Walters. , ||1720-1725|| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer .| 1848-1849 ie i 
35 |Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726|| 70 |Caleb S. Woodhull] 1849-1851 \) 


Mayor Walker resigned on Sept. 
proceedings for his removal, conducted by Gov. 
F. D. Roosevelt. He was succeeded by Joseph V. 


McKee, President of the Board of Aldermen, who 


claimed the right to serve until the end of Walker’s 


term, Dec. 31, 1933; but the Court of Appeals 


1, 1932, during 


ordered a special election, and, on Noy. 8 1 
John P, O’Brien, a surrogate of New York Cou 
was chosen by the voters to be Mayor for 
balance of the Walker term, succeeding the A 


Mayor, Jan. 1, 1933. ‘ \ 
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Board of Estimate 


Name Office Name Salary a 
....| Fiorello H. LaGuardia. Boroughs: ; 
ry M, Rufus & MeGahen.......)' (a) || Manhattan 
oo Joseph D. McGoldrick .... } Bronx... . Pak hx Dien techn 2d seat is00 
dents: Brooklyn. ....- i|\John Cashmore.... 1.1... ; 
Council. ... .| Newbold Morris Queens... 5.22. James A. Burke.........: 13,000 d 
’ Richmond....... Joseph A, Palma......... 15,000 © 


te Mayor, Comptroller, and President of the Council hav . i ’ 
atten aid Brooklyn, 2 each: other Borough Dremel: + Sanat each; Borough Presidents of — 
oard: nna H. Clark, Rm. 1356, i ildi 
ms of members ot the Board Gaming en. 3), Sr dg ci sna Building, Manhattan. Pes 
F ceGahen also i ; 
ves 10 St earl tt E Athece. Commissioner of the Board of Water Supply ($12,000 yearly); 


The City Council ¢ 
embers were elected in November, 1941, for two years. T i ies: 
ident and Minority Leaders, $7,500; others, $5000 each Dee. 3h 8 ; 
Manhattan Bronx Genevieve B. Earle, F Queen: . A 
j k he 3 
amuel DiFalco, D. Louis Cohen, D. Walter R. Hart, D. George E. Donovan, D. 
er Goldberg, R Charles E. Keegan, D. P. V. Cacchione, Comm. James A. Phillips, D. Ar aoe 
Jey M. Isaacs, F. Joseph E. Kinsley, D. Mrs. Rita Casey, D. John M. Christensen, R. 
A. GC. Powell, Jr., Salvatore Ninfo, AL. Louis Goldberg, Lab. William N. Conrad, D. 
AL. Mrs. G. W. Klein, AL. William M. McCarthy, D. Hugh Quinn, D. — =. 
n A. Carroll, D. Brooklyn Joseph T. Sharkey, D. Richmond og 
P. Nugent, D. Anthony Digiovanna, D. | Edward Vogel, D Frederick Schick, D. 2 
Departments and Bureaus of the City Government oe 
(All Manhattan, Municipal Bldg., unless otherwise stated) x 
William C. Chanler, Corporation Counsel ($17,500). a# 


unts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 
+ Commission of the City of New York—| Licenses, Department of—Paul Moss, commis- 

°s on the designs of all public buildings and | sioner ($10,000), 112 White St. yo 
ks of art intended for public places). Executive Markets, Department of—William Fellowes Mor- 

etary—A. Everett Peterson, City Hall. gan, Jr. ($10,000), 137 Centre Street. 4a 
essors, Board of—Frederick J. H. Kracke, | Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- _ 
irman ($8,500). > sioner ($13,500), Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 

dget, Bureau of—Kenneth Dayton, director | 64th Street. a 

000). Parole Commission—John C. Maher, chairman ~ 

vil Service Commission, Municipal—Paul J. | ($8,000); Mary A. Frasca and Samuel J. Battle 

m, president ($8,500); Ferdinand Q. Morton | ($6,000 each). The Commissioner of Correction 
Vallace S. Sayre ($6,500 each). and the Police Commissioner are ex-officio mem- } 

pmptroller—Joseph D. McGoldrick ($20,000). bers. Secretary—John J. Devitt ($3,500), 100, 

orrection, Department of—Commissioner (va- | Centre Street. - 

) ($11,000), 139 Centre Street. Police Department—Lewis J. Valentine, commis- 
s, Department of—John McKenzie, commis- | sioner ($12,500), 240 Centre Street. Vincent E. 
($10,000), Pier “‘A’’, North River. Finn, chief clerk. : 

ucation, Board of—James Marshall, president; Public Service Commission—(This is a part ot a 
worth B. Buck, vice-president. the State Government and is put here for reference 
er members of the Board: William R. Crowley, | purposes.) The commissioners are appointed by 

el Paul Higgins, Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, | the Governor with consent of the Senate. Milo R. 

Jberto C. Conaschi and James G. McDonald. | Maltbie, chairman; George R. Van Namee, George 

Serve without pay. Located at 110 Livingston |R. Lunn, Neal Brewster and Maurice C, Burritt 
rooklyn. ($15,000 each); State Office Bldg., Albany, N. Y.; 
Board of Superintendents consists of the N. ¥. City branch, State Office Bide, Manhattan, — 
berintendent of Schools, the Deputy Superin- | Murray G. Tanner, secretary (Albany); Harold — 
dent and seven Associate Superintendents. N. Weber, executive secretary (Manhattan). The 
e Superintendent of Schools (Harold G. Camp- Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division—Wil- 
meerceives $25,000; associate superintendents, | liam G. Fullen, chairman; Reuben L. Haskell and ae 
pea M. Baldwin Fertig ($15,000 each); 270 Madison 


ation, Board_of Hi hher—Ordway ‘Tead, | Avenue. 
n i The Public Works, Department of—Irving Vv. A. 


Huie, commissioner ($12,000). . 
Purchase, Department of—Russell Forbes, com- 
missioner ($10,000). ; iy 
Q years. Sanitation, Department of—William F. Carey, 
r—Pearl | commissioner ($10,000), 125 Worth Street. 3 
peas Board , of—Harris H. — 


Standards and A 
Murdock, chairman ts 0,000), Chief Clerk—Joseph 


J. Doyle ($3,500). i. 

Tax Department—Joseph Lilly, president 
($12,000), and 6 commissioners ($9,000 each). 4 

Tenement House Department—(Part of the De=- | * 
Aves., partment of Housing and Building.) 

90-33 Sutp Transit Commission—(See Public Service Com- 
i, Staten Island. mission.) 

ance, Department of—Almerindo Portfolio, Transportation, Beard of—Consists of three 

rer ($10,000). é ‘ elie erpeinter by one woe ee Lo ve See 
re part t—Patrick Walsh, commissioner | laney, ¢ airman; an . Sullivan an eorg 
nt arene ‘ 000 each), Secretary, William Jerome 


ws to the department—Richard | Keegan ($20, 
‘on. ae Daly ($6,500), 250 Hudson Street. 


500) 
Val 5,700). 
en hese , + of—John L. Rice, M.C., Triborough Bridge Authority—Paul Loeser, gen- 
amissioner ($11,000), 125 Worth Street. eral manager, Randall's Island. 
t Department .of—Williard Cole Rap- Water Supply, Board of—George J. Gillespie, 
M.D., commissioner ($10,000), 125 Worth president, Henry ‘Hesterberg and Rufus E. McGahen ~ 
; et coves teee utes Mab 346 Broadway. tricity, Department 
u di Department of— m |-<Water Supply, Gas an ectricity, * om 
ing and sioner ($10,000). ; aon of_—Patrick Quilty, commissioner ($10,000) Secre- 
_— . Her- r rs. Lucile L. i 2 * 
eNO) Tatavet ‘aWVelfare illiam Hodson, com- 


ity, appoint 
of the Boa 
ber. Terms 0: 
serve without pay. 


ein, 695 Park Avenue. : 
inted by The Council 


q 


, 2 Latayette Street. | Welfare, Department of— 
Ghhe Corporation Counsel)— missioner ($11,000), 902 Broadway. 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet in the U. S. Court House, Foley 
Square, Manhattan. 

Clerk of the Court—George J. H. Follmer. 

Southern District Court Judges (New York, 
Bronx, Westchester, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster 
Counties.)—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, 
William Bondy, John M. Woolsey, Francis G. 
Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, Murray Hulbert, Vincent L. 
Leibell, John, W. Clancy, Samuel Mandelbaum, 
pange A. Conger, Simon H. Rifkind and John 

right. 

The Federal courts of the Eastern District of 


SUPREME COURTS, NEW YORK STATE 


For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
see page 410. 

The Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the 
Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on 


City Court 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St.; 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
Schermerhorn St.; Queens, Sutphin Blvd. and 88th 
Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, 66 Lafayette St., New 
Brighton, S. I. 

The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year named. 

Chief Clerk, Charles H. Hussey. 

The court is composed as foliows: 

Manhattan—Joseph T. Ryan, Chief Justice 
(1942); Henry S, Schimmel (1947); Joseph W. Kel- 


County Courts 


(Terms expire Dec. 31st of yéar named.) 


\ (The Judges receive $25,000) 
Bronx—James M. Barrett (1955); Harry Stack- 
ell (1943); Lester W. Patterson (1947). 
Ki Louis Goldstein (1955); Franklin Taylor 
(1955); John J. Fitzgerald (1942); Peter J. Bran- 


General Sessions 


The court sits ‘in the Criminal Court Building, 
100 Centre St., Manhattan. Clerk of the Court— 
F. Howard Barrett. Deputy Clerk of the Court— 
Jerome Craig. The judges, who are elected for 14 
years, who receive $25.000 each, and whose terms 
end Dec. 31 of years named, are: ; 


Court of Special Sessions 


(Chief Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000) 


otherwise noted) 


Chief Justice—William R. Bayes (June 30, 1946); 
other judges—Alfred J. Hofman (1945), Frank 
Oliver (Apr. 30, 1942); Bernard A. Kozicke (June 
24, 1946); Frederick L. Hackenburg (1943); James 
E. McDonald (June 30, 1945); Alvah W. Burlin- 
game (1941); George B. De Luca (July ‘8, 1945); 
Nathan D, Pearlman (Nov. 25, 1947); Gustav W. 
M. Wieboldt (Sept. 8, 1945); Irving Ben -Cooper 
(June 30, 1949); Myles A, Paige (Feb. 18, 1950); 
Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1950) John V. Floo 
(June 25, 1950); Thomas F. Doyle (June 30, 1950); 
William S. Miller (June 30, 1951). 

Chief Clerk—Morris Ploscowe; Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane; office, 100 Centre St., 
Manhattan, 

PARTS—I, VI, VIII and IX,—Criminal Courts 


Domestic Relations Court, City of New York 


$12,000 each). (Terms exp 
ess otherwise indicated) 


(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other oRSSEE 
2 un. 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct. 31, 
1944); Justices—Joseph F. Maguire (Feb. 13, 1943); 
Lawrence B. Dunham (Sept. 22, 1945); Stephen S. 
Jackson (Dec. 9, 1944); Jacob Panken (1944); 
Justine Wise Polier (Sept. 13, 1945); Herbert A. 
O’Brien (Jan. 26, 1946); Juvenal Marchisio (Dec. 
15, 1947); W. Bruce Cobb (Mar. 16, 1948); Jane M. 
Bolin (July 21, 1949); Dudley F. Sicher (Oct. 4, 
1949); Isaac Siegel (Sept. 15, 1950). 

Director of Administration, Adolphus Ragan 
($7,000); Deputy Directors of Administration, 
Dennis A. Lambert ($6,500), and James F. Gillespie 

_ ($5,500); Chief Probation Officer, Andrew S. Bod- 


\ 


“New York City—Governing Officials 


Courts in the City of New York 
UNITED STATES COURTS 


3 
4 


Wai 


New York meet in the Federal Building, 
ton and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Clerk of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes, 
Eastern District Court Judges (Kings, ' 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—l 
B. Campbell, Robert A. Inch, Grover M. I 
witz, Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Bye 
Matthew T. Abruzzo. 
Circuit Court of Appeals Judges (New York 
necticut and Vermont)—Learned Hand, T 
W. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, Harrie B. @ 
Charles E. Clark and Jerome N. Frank. 
United States District Attorneys—Mai! 
Southern District, Mathias F. Correa; Bro 
Eastern District, Harold M. Kennedy. 


Centre Street. 
The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, Long 
and Staten Island meet in the Court How 

Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hi 


ler (1946); James C. Madigan (1943); Jo) 
Byrnes (1946); Samuel C. Coleman (1947); 
A. Parella (1947); Frank H. Carlin (1949); 
L. Kahn (1950). S 

Bronx—William S. Evans (1946); Solomon > 
parth (1951); Henry G. Schackno (1943); 
Brady (1950). 

Brooklyn—Jacob H. Livingston (1948); Syl 
Sabbatino (1948); Murray Hearn (1949); Jose 
Gallagher (1949). 

Queens—William P. Wiener (1941); Jar 
Conroy (1947); Thomas J. Towers (1947). 

Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (194 


cato (1949); Samuel S. Liebowitz (1954). — 

Queens—Thomas Downs (1945) Charles Ss. 
den (1949). 

Richmond—Thomas F. Cosgrove (1943). 

George L. Donnellan (1955), James G 
Wallace (1949); John J. Freschi (1945); Owe’ 
Bohan (1947); Saul S. Streit (1950); Jonah J. @ 
stein (1953); John A. Mullen (1955); Jaco’ 
Schurman, Jr. (1954); John J. Sullivan (1954 


4 
} 


year named unless 


Building, 100 Centre St., Borough of Manhaz 
PART II—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. | 
PART III—County Court House, Court Say 

L. I, City, Queens. if 


(Terms expire Dec. 31st of 


PART IV—County Court House, Staten Isls 
t 


PART V—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 


APPELLATE PART © 
First Judicial Department, on ist and 3d T 


ays. 
Second Judicial Department, on 2nd ant 
Thursdays. 
PROBATION BUREAU 


Rm, 512, 100 Centre St., Manhattan. Chief 
bation Officer—James J. Ryan. 


ire last day of month of year & 
nar ($3,300). Offices, 135 East 22nd | 
Manhattan. 

New York County—Children’s Court iM 
CS 

13% 

ae all Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk of 
Kings Cotnty—Children’s Court division, 


137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillespie, 
Court (ex-officio). Family Court division, 

Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk | 
Court ($3,840). Fam Court division, 327 


merhorn Street; Benjamin Cooper (Acting), 4 


of the Court ($2,520). 
Bronx County—1118 Grand Concourse. 


\ 


XG 


74 ee we ese as * 


foverning Official, 


($3,540). eps. 
Richmond County—100 Richmond Terrace 
Men Maa Coare Diviadin, Ine ee Gouri 
ivisions, : 
Clerk of Court ($3,540). pen ae 


Ss i: 415 


Ja- 
ly Court 


ee .City Magistrates — bi 
inted by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, expiring last day of month Piling i 
: otherwise indicated) (Chief Magistrate. $13,000: Yarn ede nemed Uae 
fa, Chief Magistrate—Henry H. Curran (June 20, 1945) a 
Oy ‘ MANHATTAN—(HEADQUARTERS, 300 MULBERRY ST.) a 
thony F. Burke (June, 1942); William A. Far- | (July 1, 1941); John F. X. Masterson (April, 1947); _ 
May 4, 1945); Leonard McGee (July 8, 1945); Dae fa argh ae 1947); Morris Rothen= 
- Mi uly 14, ; Harry G. A eee 
Te a ee eres Clone a6, 1neb);. | 2g waem B. Northroy Clone, 1sahgc nape 
‘ reer oss eres 05); lF, Mahoney (April, 1943); Ambrose J. Haddock 
bd M. Lindau (July 18, 1947); Peter A. Abeles | (July 27, 1949). ‘ ; ‘ ert 
G « “ihe a 
~ 


: BRONX 
iphael R. Murphy (April, 1943); William Klapp | 15, 1943). 
. 15, 1949); Richard F. McKiniry August | 

BROOKLYN 


an D. Mason (July 2, 1943); Gaspar L. Liota ; (May 1, 1951); Charles Solomon (Se byt 5 
., 1941); Vincent J. Sweeney (May 1, 1951); | Nicholas H. Pinto (July 18, PP abe ei 2 
A. Bianchfield (May 1, 1951); Thomas H. | Giaccone (June, 1949); Charles E. Hirsimaki (Dec., 


dr. (May 21, 1944); D. Joseph DeAndrea ! 1949); Charles E, Ramsgate (July 1, 1950). anh 

= ; QUEENS < ; et a 

Mry A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 1948); Frank Giorgio hear R. Hockert (Dec., 1947). at te 

” 1945); Anthony P. Savarese (May 24, 1944); 7 = 
f RICHMOND white 
Henry W. Bridges (Jan. 1, 1946); Charles G. Keutgen (Dec., 1947). } Ta 

vw. 


yee 4 


es et 
; Municipal Courts ae: 
tices elected for a term of 10 years ending Dec. 31 of year given; President Justice, $11,840; bd 
, others, $10,840) . 
President Justice, Pelham St. George Bissell ’ BROOKLYN “de 
—Headquarters, 8 Reade St., Manhattan. igt 490 oSehermerhorn. (Ab. Georges cane 


< 
a . 


r 
a 


justices, by districts, are: a (1945), Michael Ditore (1949). 

8 Reade St Dorit More ee 2d—495 Gates Ave., Milton M. Wecht (1945), Ed- 
(264 Madison St., Isidor I. Haber (1945), Bir- ward. 4. -W pias (1549); Watt Se 
ms T 9 E i j Hee % ua d 
os tS (1949), Joseph Raimo (1947), Em | qiomas B. Morrissey, Jr. (1947). ee 
4th—260 Utica Ave., Jack S. Strahl (1949), 


u 


West 54th St., Charles J. Garrison ta 
by Pca B. Rafferty (1947), George M. Car- 5th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Roger J. Brock (1949), 
949), Charles A. Curtin (1950). __ | Philip Simon (1949). + 
327 East 38th St., Wm. S. Katzenstein 6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Prank H. Parcells eer eicn 
"William T. Keleher (1947), John M. Lewis | Edward Cassin (1947), Charles H. Breitbart (1949). 
i Ith—363 Liberty Ave., Harry P. Eppig (1947), 
314 West 54th St., Thomas J. Whalen | Peter H. Ruvolo (1949). 2 : 
| Abram Goodman (1947), Benjamin Shalleck 8th—4th Ave. and 42nd St., Coney Island, Harold 
) J. McLaughlin (1949). wa, 
“370 East sue aa Samuel Ecker (1943), 4 eee 
. Caponigr : 3 
Be rin west tert St. Lewis A. Abrams (1945), QUEENS Ae 
irles Marks (1947), Thomas E. Rohan (1950). ist—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City, John J. O’Rourke > 
170 East 121st St., Mario G. Di Pirro (1947), ) (1941), Harold J. Crawford (1945). t 
am E. Slevin (1949). 2d—Broadway and Court St., Elmhurst, John F, 
153 East 57th St., Keyes Winter (1943), | Scileppi (1949). ’ 
Hayes (1945), George L. Genung ee 3q—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood, Edward J. Smith 
on (1947); Pelham St., G. Bissell | (1947). . ‘ 
oeder (1950). 4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica. ‘oe 
Charles E. Toney 5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
91st Sts., Rockaway Beach. - + 
6th—Town Hall, Flushing. , ae 


a 
RICHMOND ~ i 
ist—Bement and Castleton Aves, W. New 


3 ington Ave., Daniel | Brighton, John M. Braisted, Sr. (1947). be 
cae seed eee ae ocag! (19453, Agnes 2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, Thomas J, Walsh 


pepe (1945), James W. Donoghue (1947). (1945). ie ww, 
vz . 


i 


BRONX 


; jlliamsbridge Rd., Louis A. Schoffel 
fie i R. Sheil (1947), Christopher C. 


5), William Lyman (1945). 


Ape PEN ese ; 
County Offices 


ew York, Archibald R. Watson; ($3,000) 


‘ 


ings, Records, Commissioners of—New York, A. Welles i 
ivott.| Stump; Kings, Hyman Schorenstein ($7,500 each). 
Registrars—Office abolished and consolidated into 

city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor 
after competitive civil service examinations. adr 

Sheriffs—Office abolished and consolidated into 
city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor 
after competitive civil service examinations. = == 
: gates—New York, James A. Foley and 
ae es A. a lare e Brom, eee Gi Hende at 
: : . Brown. ; | Kings, George e ngate; Queens, hn 
eo Bronx, James Wee ted I. Ken- Hetherington ($25,000 each); Richmond, John C. 
william th); Bichmond, James J. Joyce, | Boylan ($19,000). 


William O'Dwyer; 
$20,000 each); Rich- 


homas A. Gonzales 


Administrators—New York, irra y 


(ee Se 


> 


aS 


416 New York City—Civil Service; Pensions 
Civil Service Rules in the City of New York 


Source: An Official of the Commission _ 2 i | 
i vil Service Bulletin, and I 
i ivil Service Law, Chapter 370, | daily papers, The Civi ce Bu a, 
ree ne che lene ne rules apply to all po- City Record, on file in the city ra 
sitions in the service of the City of New York ex- General Instructions and Conditions ; 
cept officers elected by the people, all legislative Age and Sex: All examinations are open 
officers and employees, heads of et pled ese men and women of all ages unless advertisis 
or superintendents, principals, or teachers states otherwise. 1 , } 
Public Beleol; academy, or college. _Citizenship and Residence: Candidates 
The Unclassified Service includes elective officers; | citizens of the United States and Hex dent 
the officers and employees of the City bei ates cy eu Se fe oe ted ee 3 
d of Elections; the head, or| tions. In E 
meade ‘of Ore Toparament of the City pps a eg cactiten es Pees ‘ot as Bate t 
or any person appointed by name in any statute. ork, se) 
ice is di i :| City of New York for three years at the ti 
pa, eons Service is divided into four classes Cite ener Positions fn those nine a8 7 
—The Exempt Class includes the | Which are established under state. 
deputies, Paateibine! enenye Officers authorized | employ people outside by One sae 
by law to act generally for and in place of their | all cay hae ee Fpesp ices a mia 
principals; one secretary of each officer, board, and dates brag BEC soe SERRE AE 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- Pelt t  Gervite : a Tantee: net are mee 
tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if author- ilitary ser i ee ec Gk Ihe 
ized by law, of each court, and one clerk of each tea eeagginnnll pariha Paptriter apes fey 
elective judicial officer. _ » ™m i YS 0 eprsre 
Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- ers Goebel Men Set cp apenas Fide: Bei 
sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions > ea f 


Ce otak ecaectiinre Rematdation ete ip ep otunds: There is no fee charged for the = 


Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are EES iS a adepeee wHObS Ophea ane 
Baad este will receive a _ refun o 

filled as a result of-the examinations held by the > h after thi 

department subject to approval or rejection by the enn tne So ea, ane ores 


rer: : aan mination is held. 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. wNotarization: All applications must be nots 
Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers | except in the case of promotion examinatiom 


and such skilled laborers as are not included in Applicants for all positions in the Compé 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. and the Labor Classes are required to take a > 
Competitive Class—Includes all positions in| cal and physical examination. 5 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the Applicants for Labor Class positions that Te 
Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) | previous training or experience must take an) 
for which it is practicable to determine the merit} or practical test; written examinations, gens 
and fitness of the applicant by competitive exami-| to determine whether the candidate is able ta 
nation. and write English, are given to applicants 
Filing Applications for Pcsitions in Competitive | Labor Class. 
Class—Applications for positions in the Competi- The headquarters of the Commission are ig 
tive and Labor classes will be issued and received | 299 Broadway; applications distributed ana 
only for the position or positions advertised, and| ceived in No. 96 Duane St. | 
only during the period specified by the commission As of July 1, 1941, there were about 150,0 
in such advertisement. Advertisements for the | ployees in the governmental units serviced b 
various examinations appear in the prominent City of New York Civil Service Commission. | 


Pensions for Employees of City of New York 


Source: The Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. , 
The New York City Employeees’ Retirement Sys- ; after 20 years, for an annual service pension 
tem was established in 1920, on an actuarial reserve | to one-half of their final pay. An annual pe 
basis, for all of the City’s civil service employees bonus of $50 is provided for each year of conta 
who are not members of one of the City’s other | service after eligibility for retirement until a. 
systems. All such employees in the competitive | imum of $500 has been reached. Policemen 
and labor classes must, and other city employees | tinue to enjoy optional retirement at age 55. 
may, become members, if their annual salary is New appointees to both uniformed forces — 
not less than $840. The City and the members | March 29, 1940 are required to contribute an am 
share SEP ee equally in the cost of the] sufficient to provide 45% of their retirement a 
system which provides retirement on the basis of | ance of approximately one-half final compens 
half of the average annual pay for any fiye con- | computed upon an actuarial reserve basis. 
secutive years. Laborers are eligible for retirement | City contributes the remaining 55%. | 
at age 58, skied. workers at 59 and other employees | Dependents of policemen and firemen killa 
at 60; or a member may elect to contribute at a| line of duty receive annual pensions of half p& 
higher rate for retirement at the minimum age of | the deceased members. Benefits are also pri 
‘55. Employees must retire at age 70, unless a two- | for retirement for disability. The added 
year extension of service is granted by the Board | these benefits is borne entirely by the City fort 
of Estimate. Such extension may be renewed to a | who became members prior to March 29, 194: 
maximum age of 80. The City maintains five other pension fi 
Members of the teaching staffs of the Board of | which are closed to new members and whicht 
Education and the Board of Higher Education must | gradually diminish as deaths exceed retirem 
_ become members of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- | These funds are those of the former Departmeé 
tem, to which both the City and members make | Street Cleaning, the Department of Health 
approximately equal contributions on an actuarial | Appellate Division of the Supreme Court ist 
reserve basis. Retirement at half of the average | partment, the General Sessions Court and 
annual pay for the last five or any consecutive ten | Kings County Court. These are not actu 
years is permitted after 35 years of service or upon | funds. & 
attainment of age 65, and is compulsory at age 70. The City also contributes to the New York ¢ 
All other employees of the Board of Education must | Employees’ Retirement System for certain | 
become members of the Board of Education Retire- | library employees who are eligible for membe: 
ment System. The City and the members contribute | in that system. 4 
approximately equally on an actuarial reserve basis. The total appropriation for pensions in the 
The system provides retirement, at half of the | budget for the fiscal year 1941-42 is $34,481,956 
average annual pay for the last five years, at age | clusive of the cost of administration. 
60 or after 35 years of service, at the option of the e al income of the Retirement 
employee. 1920-1939, was $262,499,201; the total expen 
Policemen and firemen must become members of | were $101,485,502. 
the Police Pension Fund and Fire Department Re- Of the income, $113,174,459 was the dedi 
lief Fund respectively, in which the benefits and | from the compensation of the members; $98,73 
conditions of membership were revised effective | represented appropriations by the City; $49,19 
March 29, 1940. Under the new conditions, police- | was interest on investments, etc. a 
men and firemen who were members prior to that Of the expenditures, annuities, from the § 
date, are required to contribute, but not on an deductions, totaled $7,131,173; pensions, from 
Satria sel caee nee epabed aia pee Ae es cent of pee appropriations amounted to $28,278,2 
ir sa) rement after 25 years of service | dinary death benefits, from C ppropr: 
or, (2) Six per cent of their salary for retirement were $14,404,589, et Pi er 


? The New York Municipal 


Source; 


e New York Municipal Airport (LaGuardia 
), costing $42,000,000 and considered the 
st project of its kind in the world, occupies the 
f an old amusement park, North Beach, L. I., 
8 a small, privately-owned field had been con- 
i 1929, utilized principally by private fly- 
W: condemned land purchased to the south- 
of that field, and the filling in of a portion of 


ans were made to increase the original field 
jo 558 acres, of which about 357 acres are man- 
' For this task a force of 5,000 men was 
yed, working three shifts a day, six days a 
When building construction started the 
increased to a peak of 23,000 early in. 1939. 

ere are four great runways for land planes, 
longest, running northwest and southeast, 
z 6,000 feet in length and 200 feet wide; No. 2, 


W No. 4, running north and south, are 
feet and 3,532 feet long respectively. Both 
50 feet wide. 

fices of the United States Weather Bureau and 
two departments of the Civil Aeronautics 
stration—Air Traffic Communications and 
affic Control—are located on the third floor 
Administration Building from which offices 
“traffic in the northeastern part-of the United 


e extreme western portion of the airport is 
ed by the Marine Terminal, to the south and 
of which is the marine terminal hangar, a 
sided building of such dimensions that two 
lation sized football fields could be laid out 
ts floor and occupied at the same time. A 
d large seaplane hanger is (1941) in process 
istruction. Giant clipper planes in_ the 
an Bermuda trade land or take off on 


i, reached through a taxi-strip of water. 

‘night the buildings are marked out by red 
; the runways bordered by contact lights 200 
The ends of the four runways are 


ee 


ty Bay, Rikers Island Channel and Flushing | 


af . a ll 
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Airport (LaGuardia Field) 


An Official of the Field 


sere gg by green pene lights aes at the end of 
mway are two narrow-beam floodli 
each of 742 million candlepower. i 

A control desk in the airways traffic control tower 
atop the landplane Administration Building is the 
nerve center of-the entire network of lights. An 
airport in miniature is on this control desk, on 
which tiny lights go on and off with the contact 
| lights, traffic lights ‘and flood lights on the field. 
All radio receivers, including those of the, airport 
itself and the airlines using the field, are located 
on Rikers Island, to eliminate electrical interfer- 
ence from automobiles and machinery at the field. 

LaGuardia Field has the heaviest air passenger 
traffic in the world—an average of 270 regularly 
scheduled airliners arriving or departing daily, car- 
rying an average of approximately 4,000 passengers. 
At the busiest period of the day (around 5 P.M.) 
an airliner arrives or departs every minute. There 
are 4,500 employees on the airport, with an average 
payroll of $8,500,000. During the year 1940, the 
seventh huge land plane hangar was completed 
(cost $1,400,000), as well as the Eastern Regional 
Office Building and hangar for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration (cost $450,000). The loading 
and dispatch of planes is accomplished from a 
huge loading deck handling twenty-five planes at 
one time, all within view of a 1,500-foot-long ob- 
servation deck used by spectators, access to which 
is gained by ten-cent turnstiles. There are well 
over a million paid admissions yearly. ; 

There are three large restaurants on the field 
seating over 1,500 people at one time. LaGuardia 
Field is almost a small air city, having its own 
branch post office, a branch bank, a branch stock 
broker, and several shops that are branches of 
well known New York stores. The airlines operat- 
ing from LaGuardia Field are American Airlines, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, United Airlines, 
Canadian Colonial Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Pan 
American Airways, American Export Airlines and 
Transcanada Airlines. Airmail letters can be 
mailed at any hour at LaGuardia Field day or 
night, and are-forwarded immediately on the next 
plane to their destination. 


Air Mail Time, N. Y. 


urce: United States Government Foreign Air 


(2); Buenos Aires (4); Cordoba (5); 


a 
Nassau, Bahamas (1); - 
Spain $ (1); La Paz (3); 


Bog 
; n 

i 

1); 
Transpacific air service 
yaii (2); Guam (6); Philippines (7); Australia 
ey), via Singapore (12), via Auckland (8); 
“(Hong Kong) (8); French Indo-China 
noi) (13); Rangoon (14); Calcutta (14-15); 
Mi (14-15); Karachi (14-15); 


Source: An Official 


York General Post Office, with juris- 
~ ae Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
ty blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
ue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is 

Postmaster — Albert | eects 
nts—Charles Lubin an ° . Lynch, 
f Manhattan Borough, 3 to 4; 
prorat. to 3: Suburban, 2 to 3. Mail 


to 5. 

City leeeraaeg somes 
| General ffi a a OW ai 

y rminal Annex, at 30 
pire d their activities 
in the New 
The City 


tober 3, 1937 


the 68-year 
The land 
the use 


; gove 
age as it was used actually 


‘or federal pur- 


New York General Post Office 


ttan Borough, 10 to 26; Bronx} 


City to Foreign Places 
Mail Service; schedules are as of Aug. 11, 1939 


Air mail service to Mexico, Central and South America, West Indies 


Haiti (1); Tegucigalpa, Honduras (1); Kingston, 
Jamaica (1); 

Martinique (2); Mexico City (1); Tampico (1); 
Nicaragua (1). 

Panama (2); Paraguay, via Buenos Aires (4-5); > 
Lima, Peru (2); Puerto Rico (1); Paramaribo, Suri- 
nam (3), Uruguay, via Buenos Aires (4-5); Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela (2); 

Newfoundland—Via Moncton, Can. (3). 


days from N. Y. City) 

Japan (Kobe) (13-14); Macao (8); Batavia (13- 
15); New Guinea (21-22); Straits Settlements 
via rete Kong (8), via Singapore (11-13); Bang- 
en a6); Alexandria (17); Khartoum (19); 
Tanganyika (22). 


of the Establishment es 

oses. The site, including Mail Street, thereupon’ 
oon restored to and became a part of City Hall 
Park. 

‘The Grand Central Annex, Lexington Ave. and 
45th St., handles the mail over the N. Y. Central 
and New Haven Railroads, in addition to local 
business in that district. The Foreign Section is in 
the Morgan Annex, 9th Ave., 29th to 30th Sts. 
The Bronx ere force a Grand Concourse 

149th and 150 reets. 
Prne NEN York Post Office (June, 1941) has 17 
classified stations, and 92 contract stations. There 
are 21,970 employees. The Postal Receipts in the 
year ended June 30, 1941, were $77,736,235. ev 

Frer98), Ghasnened 0,000 neces, of ah 

elivered and dispatche: 000, = 
A mail; and weighed and dispatched 290,000 


pau 
| pounds © WS: rs and periodicals (at pound 
Pee coi 70,000, tnsured and parcel post 


€.0.D. 
} Packager w@ York Post Office dispatches mail for 


U.S. Naval Vessels, and the U. 8. Naval Station 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


1 


i 
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” 
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N. Y. City—The Fas City Hall; Municipal Building 3 


The Flag of the City of New York :| 


Source: Official Records 4 


The official city flag tells the story of the origin 
and early history of the city—founded by the Dutch 
in 1626 as ‘‘New Amsterdam.’’ It was renamed 
New York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 
1665, the municipal government was formally 
transferred to the Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
of the City of New York, as successors in office of 
the Burgomasters and Schepens of the City of 
New Amsterdam, 

The colors in the flag are Dutch—blue, white and 
orange in perpendicular bars, the same which 
floated over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 
years ago. The colors are exact, a pure indigo blue 
in use in 1662 and the distinctive color of the 
Prince of Orange. : 

The seal of the City which is the device on the 
middle or white bar of the flag stamped in blue 
contains in a central position the wings of a 
windmill, with a flour barrel on each flank, denot- 
ing the early industry of Manhattan. The sailor 
at the left symbolizes its sea-borne trade. He is 
dressed in garments of the English sailor of that 
period, in his right hand is a line and plumet and 
above his right shoulder is a cross-staif. At the 
other side of the shield stands a Manhattan 
Indian, with characteristic bow and_head-dress. 
The beaver at the top and bottom of shield was 
the native animal. of Manhattan and indicates 
work as well as industry and trade. The crest is 


THE NEW YORK CITY HALL 


The first City Hall was the Stadt Huys, at No. 73 
Pearl St., a stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov. 
Kieft at the West India Company’s expense, used 
first as a warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 
Burgher government was established, the tavern 
was converted into the Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

The original 5-Ib. key which fitted the lock of 
73 Pearl Street in 1642 was presented to Mayor 
LaGuardia on July 18, 1941 by Richard S. Palmer, 
a descendant of City Controller Thomas Palmer. 

The second City Hall stood on the northeast 
corner of Nassau and Wall Sts. The site is now 
occupied by the United States Subtreasury build- 


ing. 

The old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and finished 
in 1703 from designs by James Eyetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
but also of the provincial government when the 
State Legislature met in New York, and of the 
Federal Government during the first year after 
the inauguration therein of Washington as First 
President of the United States. 

The cornerstone of the third and present City 
Hall was laid by Mayor Edward Livingston. May 
96, 1803..The plans were by McComb & Mangin. 

The building was formally dedicated on May 5, 
1812, although the Common Council had met there 
as @arly as Aug. 12, 1811. The edifice is in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 feet 
deep. The south front and sides are of Stockbridge 
(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 
stone, City Hall Park in Dutch colonial days was 
De Vlackte (the flat) and in British colonial times 
was variously called the Fields, and the Common. 

Besides the executive offices of the Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Council and the Art Commission, the 
Board of Estimate and Council Chambers, the 
building contains one room of unusual interest— 
the Governor’s Room. 


is the year of transfer from Dutch to E 
sovereignty. ‘i t 
The Mayor has an official flag, the same in | 
as the flag of the City, except that upoi the x 
or white bar there are above the design of thay 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars5 
fying the five boroughs of the City; the dimes 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. ; 
The Bronx flag, in use it is stated since MI 
1912, has orange, white and blue in _ hori? 
bars, with a design in center encircled by @ \ im 
wreath greater in diameter than the width « ™& 
white stripe. The crest upon a hemisphere j% 
American eagle with wings displayed, the : 
is a sun rising from the sea and upon a I 
beneath the shield are the words ‘‘Ne cede mm 
The Queens Borough flag adopted by the bag 
itself on June 3, 1913 (without official recog 
by ordinance) has two blue stripes separa’ 
a white stripe horizontally. A circle of wa 
in the center of the flag within which are am 
of the Dutch, and a double red and white rq 
the English. At the upper left-hand corner « 
flag is Queen Catharine’s crown for whon 
borough was named, and the date 1898 sign 
the year in which the borough became a p> 
the Greater City of New York. 
__ The Police Department has its own flag ac 
in 1919 and the Department of Public Cha 
(now Welfare) adopted a flag in 1908. 


a spread eagle, distinctly American. The dati 


The Governor’s Room is so called becai 
Was set apart for the Governor's use whe 
should be in the city. j 

In the Governor’s Room may be seen Trump 
portraits of Washington and Hamilton, also: 
portraits of Governors, Mayors, and em 
Americans, by Trumbull and other artists 
the chair in which Washington was inaugtd 
first president of the United States, the dex 
which he penned his first message to Conb 
and several of the chairs used by the Fine 
gress, brought from Federal. Hall (seco 
Hall), before mentioned; a bust of Henry 

Among the historic associations of City 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of 
pendence to the American Army there - 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by a 
on the south front of the building. | 
_ On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William P® 
ing (nephew of-Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Li 
ette was received there after a brilliant rece 
at the Battery and some ceremonies at 0 
Garden. In August, 1858, the laying of the Al 
cable was celebrated by an illumination of the 
Hall, from which the building caught fire! 
front was blackened with smoke and the wi 
remained boarded up for a long time. ai 

During the visit of Albert Edward (then P 
of Wales, and late King of England) too 
country in 1860 he was received at the City 

President Lincoln’s body lay there in stat 
1865, after his assassination. 

In more recent years, the Prince of Wales 
King and Queen of the Belgians, Marshal aj 
of France, Gen. Pershing, Col. Charles A. 
bergh and many other notables have beer 
ceived at the City Hall. ‘ 
went hy been cease summer City Halls 

‘ n Queens Borough, overlooking the Wa 
Fair Lake north of Forest Hills. hes 


ae 


‘ 
q 


THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


The building begun in 1910 and occupied in 1913, 
cost $11,787,213. It faces west on Center St. and 
east on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south 
dimension is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet, 

Number of stories in height, including tower 
stories, 40. Total height from curb to top of figure, 
580 feet. Estimated weight 377,320,000 pounds. 

Total cubical contents, 19,490,000 cubic feet. 

Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 
eurb, 147 feet. 

The basement, having an area of two and one- 
eighth acres, is utilized in part as a station for the 
subway, which runs directly underneath the build- 


ing. 

Chambers St. runs through the middle of the 
building, and the court is closed on the western 
elevation by an open screen of columns, which 
serve the purpose .of binding together the north 
and south pavilions of the building. 

This colonnade rises to an average height of 70 
feet, and is to be crowned by colossal figures. The 
colonnade is continued around the building in the 


shape of pilasters of ’ ; 
eons: p he same height as 
Above this surrounding colonnade of colt 
and pilasters comes the main wall surface ow 
building, which is treated with vertical ban 
the colonnade is echoed at the top of the buill 
A a less pean, 4 
‘rom the m e of the court 
side rises the tower, which has Ree 
municipal character; that is, one in conson 
vith the tower of ine City Hall, and of a chars 
at has been used frequentl. ink 
Coy and erpoee. 3 30: hy Dae E 
e copper figure surmountin; Te 
sents Civic Fame, and is that eS ated | 
flowing robe. Her height is 20 feet and sh 
posed on a copper ball. ‘ai 
Her left hand holds a mura} crown of 
parapets, representing the five boroughs, 
Tounded by dol hins, emblem of a sea por 
her right arm is a shield on which is the cl 
coat of arms = $ = 


‘ 
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Yor} ; City—Area; Distances; Altitudes  . 419 
; £3 ~ . 77 = 1 * r “<< 
fee Area of New York City ; Nee 
. P te Source: Chief Engineer’s Bureau, Board of Estimate : rags Pr 
@ geographic center of the City is in Brooklyn, on the lot line in th ‘Van 
35 Buren Street and Greene Avenue, 200 feet, Aanihey Salt wets) ad ihe > bias’ ie 3 


City (five boroughs) of New York has anj| miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Que 5 
P + > - Pi] ens, Se > 
ne length, north and south, of 36 miles; and | miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond pr, iB 3 
e me breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from | miles, breadth 7.0 miles. ‘ : j 
th River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and The area of the incoporated City of New York 
nee to the easterly border of Queens Borough. | according to the Chief Engineer is, in square miles, 
om the western border of the Borough of Rich-| as follows: Manhattan, 22.24; Brooklyn, 14.47, 
md to the eastern border of Queens Borough,| Bronx, 42.82; Queens, 110.78; Richmond, 60.5 yo 
distance gh cake ge total city, 310.84.. . Pett.) 
anhattan Borough is 1245 miles long and its| By acres, the areas of the boroughs are as follows: — 
freme breadth is 2% miles; Bronx, length 8.1| Manhattan, 14,240; Bronx, 27,406: Brooklyn, Sieh ect i 
les, ‘breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5! Queens, 70,898; Richmond, 38,738; total—198,9. £ bye 


DISTANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK (FROM THE CITY HALL) 


From From 
To— To— City Hall To— _||City Hall 


From 
City Hall 


or r 


Miles. Miles. bs 
a Leonard St. 414 |B. 68th St 814 |El 149th St. 1234 x 
%%- |Canal St. 4% - |B. 73rd St 8% |E.15 mars 70 
-% ~~ ‘|Spring St. 5 E. 78th St 9 E. 12% ; —_—. 
1 . Houston St || 534 ‘| E. 83rd St. 9% |E. 13. . |B. 208th St. 
ix E. 4th St. 534 |B. 88th St 9% «|B: 13% | |Wil'msbridge _ 
y E. 53z |B. 93rd St 9% (|E. Sta. 
bas, |E., 6 BE. 97th St 10 E. 13% 
»2 E. 6% |E. 102nd St 10% |E. 
re E. 634  |E. 107th St 10% |E 133% 
2 E, 632 |E. 112th St 1034 Mt. Vern. 
i |E 7 E. 117th St 11 14 Jerome Av. & 
3 BE. 734 _ |B. 122nd St 11% E. 233rd St. 
3% BE. 734 ~ |EL 128th St 11% 14% 
3 E. 7% _ |B. 134th St 11% : 
33 «|B: 8 E. 139th St. 12 B. 195th St. 14% 
oy E 81; |! 144th St. 1214 |B. 199th St. 1454 


it is three-quarters of a mile from the Battery to, is 1 mile; Grand Street is 21% miles; Houston Street 
y Hall. - is 2% miles; Fourteenth Street is 236 miles; 
t is half a mile from the Custom House, at eee ere Street is 2% miles; Inwood is 


We 
ling Green, to the City Hall. From Twenty-third Street northward to One 
he distance across the city: At Battery Place is Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the width of the — 
mile; Fulton Street is 34 mile; Chambers Street |island averages from 2 to 214 miles. et) 
SS ee eee : 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
' Data marked with * relate to street elevations. / ‘ > 


o 


Richmond: , ’ 
: j t W. 183rd 1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road , 
e ana eet bcion Heights). 3 oe PeaaT 276* and Little Clove Road............. 264* 
Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th |_|, a dcg seg Caer the City, nee ss 
"St. (Washington Heights).......... 25 e e jon 0 odt ¥ a ae ee 
Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. Of = = 
"St. (Washington Heights) 240* Pe iho ee scr Oneen ‘) 
NY Rac et ha ae een ape war rrace. oordina position °. 
Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd_ St. 20,000 S. 21,000........-.-+0e- eee 409.8 
Wort (GeOrwe. ssi kee chee sees .: 230* | Brooklyn: , : 
+ Fo U : . Prospect Par! est ani Pe fw 
rors Washington at w, 1esth St-'(at 94, | 1. Frosect Park West snd tend Bivdn 
Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 near the entrance to Forest Park.. 167.7% — 
es ‘Events ath Ws’: ‘Bt 3. Ee ae Sp pele FSG Bae ane . Soa 
Grosvenor Avenue : : ment on a cemetery road inside the ee 
; Usiverdste) Cee CEE «Ad Rees, « ke 276* q 9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill,. 216.5 — 
iN iversit, ve. jueens: Ae 
2 me y ee cena ee pater 162* j. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand = 
. r Central Parkway, at Station 374400 ‘Cae 
Mosholu).....---..+-++4 179* near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 0° — 


feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau. 
84.5 County line.......-..ee-sseeeerees S08" 


~ A 
4, rivate property within the loop 0 
- ciravenor ‘Avenue north of W. 250th 


| eS = eens SS 
aten Island, rises from the Rich- | Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten — 
an Hills on the rapid transit | Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Pak P Moravian Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
ied. This| Terrace, at University’ Ave., 170.32; Poe Fares E. 
ast south | 192d St., 140.22; east approach to Was ington 
aine ‘cea ere University snd Se inbalt eee 
Oth : jons in Manhattan above sea level, Other Brooklyn altitudes are: ase of the 
Other eleva tgp ‘and decimals thereof, are:.Cus- | Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington Ave., 
wling Green, 21.75; Pine St.| 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 fee 
7: Municipal Building, 41.61; | south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
43.01; Union Square, | and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush oe 
Central Park near | Ave., 146,29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

Ave.. at Trinity] The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
ve., at W. 174th St.,| High Water at base of rail) on the subways is a6. 
i, 182d St., 188.33; | feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
at the -street level, Washington Bene and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
3 | subway system). 4 
al elevation in the Bronx—284}~ The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
t! b d by Iselin Ave., | High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet under the 

“950th St., Riverdale Hill. | Hast Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
udes are: Jerome Ave., near E.| River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ave,— 
d Mosholu Aves.. Van] 60th St.—Queens Line. 
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The New York City Transit System is the largest 
municipally owned and operated transit property 
the United States. It is the sole owner and oper- 
ator of all the subway and elevated lines in the 
City of New York and the owner and operator of 
trolley and bus lines in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
some of which extend into the Boroughs of Queens 
and Manhattan. It has under its operating juris- 
diction slightly less than 250 route miles of rapid 
transit lines, almost 225 route miles of trolley lines, 
and 80 miles of bus routes. Subsequent to June 30, 
1941, four of the trolley lines were motorized and 
four other lines were in process of motorization. 

The New York City Transit System is the result 
of the Unification in June, 1940, of two of the 
large privately owned transit companies with the 
City owned and operated Independent Subway Sys- 
tem. The purchase price of the privately owned 


of the Fulton St. and 5th Ave. 
Brooklyn are being demolished. \ 

The New York City Transit System operal 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens 
oughs, under the administration of the Boan 
Transportation. For operating purposes, the es 
System has been divided into three divisions kit 
as the IRT, BMT and IND Divisions. 


_~ 


INDEPENDENT DIVISION 


Trunk Lines—From 21lth St. and Broadway, 
dcewn Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
southwesterly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Ave. to 174th St. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
down’ Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
Nicholas Ave. to Highth Ave. and 122nd St., down 
Eighth Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
Park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
Ave. again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
Line to Jamaica. 

From 53d St. the trunk line goes down Eighth 
Ave. to a junction at Sixth Ave., Carmine St. and 
Houston St., where the lower East Side link extends 
through Houston St. toward the Bowery, eastward 
to Essex St., to Rutgers St., the East River to 
Brooklyn. 

From: the junction of Sixth Ave. and Carmine 
St. the line continues down the Sixth Ave. exten- 
sion to the Holland Tunnel. Crossing over to 
Lispenard and Church Sts., it continues southerly 
to Fulton St., and passes under the East River to 
Cranberry St., Brooklyn. The line was put in oper- 
ation from 207th St. to Fulton St. on Sept. 10, 1932. 

From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High St., to Jay St., to Smith St., Ninth St. to 
Prospect Park West, where tracks branch. 

The express tracks pass under the westerly cor- 
ner of Prospect Park and thence to McDonald Ave., 
where it eventually will be physically connected 
with the existing Culver Line to Coney Island. The 
part from Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., 
Brooklyn, was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train 
service extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 
20, 1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct. 7, 1933. 

Another line enters Brooklyn through Jay Street 
by way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers St. 
in Manhattan. The Smith St.-Church Ave. line 


Brooklyn Crosstown portion of this line between 
the Hoyt-Schermerhorn St. station and the Nassau 
Ave. station in Greenpoint was opened July 1, 
1937, A part of the line, from Nassau Ave., Brook- 
lyn, to Queens Plaza, Queens, went into operation 
on Aug. 19, 1930. 


I. R. T. (INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT) DIVISION 


The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where it 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Eastern 
Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
to Fulton St., to Clark St., and under the Kast 
' River to William St., Manhattan; to Beekman St.; 

to West Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Ave.: 
to Broadway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amstredam 
eal to Broadway; to 242d St., at Van Cortlandt 

ark. 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, and runs 
in @ subway through Nostrand Ave. to the Eastern 
Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 

At 96th St. and Broadway, the west side system 
has a branch (part of the original Interborough 
subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
Ave., to 145th St., and under the Harlem River to 
149th St., where it joins the east side trunk line 
on Westchester Ave. and the Southern Boulevard. 
Just south of Bronx Park an_extension on an 
elevated structure, branches off and goes along 
White Plaiis Road to 241st St.; also used by Third 
Ave. ‘‘L’’ trains north of Gun Hill Road. There is 


Fulton St.-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. 
running from Lafayette Ave. and Ft. Greene Pim 
along Fulton St. to Rockaway Ave., went @ 
operation on Aprii 9, 1936. It connects at Rocks 
Avenue with the Fulton Street Line of the 7 
Division. The construction of an extension t¢ 
Fulton St. Subway from Rockaway Ave. to G 
Ave. and Sunrise Highway is in progress. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection | 
the Washington Heights Line at 'St. Niclt 
and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Plac 
the Harlem River at 157th St., under the rive 
Jerome Ave. and 16lst St., under 161st St. t 


Concourse and under the Concourse to Mos 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly thr 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Webster 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St. and We 
Ave., was put in service on July 1, 1933. t 
The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a@ 
nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., to Long 
land City; thence via Jackson Ave., Steinway. u 
Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 137th St., i 
Ave., to 169th St. A part of the line, exten# 
from 8th. Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt A 
Queens, went in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. 


portion from Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike 
put in operation on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th; 
on April 24, 1937. | 

The Houston-Essex St. Line extending a 
Houston St. and Essex St. from Sixth Ave 
East Broadway, was put in operation Januar? 
1936. The extension of this line across the | 
River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to York 
es (Brooklyn), was put in operation Apr? 

The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line exte 


the East 180th Street Station in the Bronx, nov 
erly to the Dyre Ave. Station at the City lin 
At its southerly terminal, East 180th Street, V 
Farms, it connects with the White Plains R#® 
Line of the IRT Division. Operation under ¢ 
management started: May 15, 1941. 4 
a shuttle service under 42nd St., between Ti 
Sq. and Grand Central Station. ; 
The west side-east side systems have an eleva’ 
extension on Jerome Ave. extending north fi 
Mott Ave. and 149th St., up through Ford 
Ce Peet ape " point between Van Cd 
ani ark ant oodlawn Cemetery, ng 
about 214th St. * oem 
The east side system starts at Flatbush a 
lantic Aves. (Long Island R.R. Terminal), 
lyn, goes under Flatbush Ave., to Fulton St 
Joralemon St.; under the East River to Ba 
Park, Manhattan; under Broadway, to Park R 
to the Brooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette St., to Fi 
Ave.; to 42nd St. (Grand Central Station) 
Lexington Ave. to 130th \St.; thence undet 
Harlem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St., whe 
emerges onto an elevated structure, to Westches 
Ave.; to the Southern Boulevard, to the soutl 
by: of alone a {Broa 209) 
n extension o e east side system starts 
Mott Ave. and 138th St. and goes through 13 
St. to the Southern Par ise to. Whitlock A 
to Westchester Ave., and through Old Westch 
Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at the we: 
of Pelham Bay Park. 
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eensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
tem starts at 41st St. and Seventh Ave. 
es Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
East River at 42d St. to Long Island City, 
e ~ Tgiee eas Bridge Plaza. 
ere it splits into two elevated branches, one 
through Ravenswood, on Second Ave., to 
ars Ave., Astoria; the other going on Queens 
evard (Greenpoint Ave.), to Roosevelt Ave., 
Hets Point Boulevard and thence to Main 
Fi ee Sous which service was extended on | 
le Second Ave., Manhattan “‘L’’ trains oper- 
Dver the Astoria Branch and over the Flush- 
Branch to Willets Point Boulevard. 
e original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
financed by August Belmont and associates, 
opened and operated in 1904—from the Brook- 
Bridge to 145th St., and Broadway (via Park 
, Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and 


oadway Line extends from 95th St. and 4th 
, Brooklyn, via 4th Ave., Flatbush Ave., Wil- 
Inby St., Montague St., tunnel under the 
River to Whitehall St., Manhattan, Trin- 
Pl., Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th St., 
Ave., 60th St., and via tunnel under East 
and Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza sta- 
Long Island City, where connections are made 
'the Astoria and Flushing “L’’ Lines. A 
of the Broadway (BMT) Line extends 
athe main line at Flatbush Ave. Extension 
Villoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
, Manhattan Bridge, and. Canal St., Manhat- 
to Broadway, and Canal St., where it again 


Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Bro 
on Nov. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., oar 
23; and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 
3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Noy. 26; through the 
Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 
St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16: 
to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
10; to South Ferry, on July 10. The extension on 
Broadway to 22ist St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 
The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 
River tunnel. to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1, 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, on Aug. 23, 1920; through service to New Lots 
Ave., on Oct. 31, 1924. 


BMT (BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT) DIVISION 


to the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(BMT Line, leaving the main line at 59th St. and 
4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence to Avenue Z, where 
it connects with the West End Line and terminates 
at the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (BMT) Line, leaving the main line 
at DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Extension, 
and thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect Park, 
and thence to Sheepshead Bay, to Brighton Beach, 
to Coney Island Terminal. 

The Nassau St. Loop and Center St. Loop 
extends from a connection with the Broadway 


ects with the main line described above. 

e Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway 
Line branching off from the main line at 
St. & 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 


and operates part of its service over the 
g Line to Willets Pt. Blvd. Station and the 
a Line to Ditmars Blvd. Station. 

2 155th St.-Burnside Ave. shuttle operates 
m the Polo Grounds Station at 155th St. over 
“Harlem River Bridge, along 162nd St. to Je- 

» Ave., thence along the Jerome-Lexington 

elevated subway structure to 167th St. 


a 


Line extends from Rockaway 
ng Fulton St., Van Sinderen 
d Ave., and Liberty Ave. 
119th St.), Queens. At 
t connects with the Fulton St. 


ion. 

“T,? Line extends from Brook- 

and Myrtle Ave. to 

d thence via private 

Queens. 

e ( eeens, tle 
Bridge via Adams St. (Brooklyn), Myrtle 

Grand Ave. and Lexington Ave. to Broad- 

-and Eastern Parkway. 


x the Hudson River from Jer- 
New York. Started No- 
in New York officially 
Two single track tubes, 


‘tunnels unde: 
St. + 


from Penn- 

York, to Newark, 
1904; completed in 
ut in service on 


ie ad was €! - 
"bet Jand City, an 

ansfer. m had been 

foe 3803. Lge 


: 


(BMT) Line at the foot of Whitehall St. and 
the East River, Manhattan, to the Williamsburg 
Bridge, connecting in Brooklyn with the Broadway 
(BMT) “L’”’ Line, which extends to 168th St., 
Jamaica. 

The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th 
St. and 8th Ave.; Manhattan, via 14th St. and 
under the East River to North 7th St., Brooklyn, 
to Rockaway Parkway and 105th St., to Canarsie 
Shore. 


“L” LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 


Third Ave. “L” starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
ham St.) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs on 
Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Ave. to 
129th St., where it crosses the Harlem River and 
north to 3rd Ave. and 145th St. to Botanical Gar- 
dens, Bronx Park. North of Fordham Road the 
Webster Ave. extension runs north via Webster 
Ave. to Gun Hill Road, to the White Plains Ave. 
subway extension. 

At 149th St., the “L’’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Ave., and operates over that line to 
Freeman Street. 


“L”’ LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 


The Brighton-Franklin Line extends via private 
right-of-way from Fulton St. and Franklin Ave., 
where it connects with the Fulton St. Line (IND 
Division) to Prospect Park, where it connects with 
the Brighton Beach Line of the BMT Division. 

The Astoria Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars 
Ave., Astoria. 

The Flushing Line extends from Queensboro 
Plaza Station, Long Island City, via Queen Boule- 
vard and Roosevelt Ave., to Main St., Flushing. 

Broadway-Jamaica “‘L”’ described under Nassau 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD 


South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey 


City to the Church St. Terminal Building (Cort- 
lande. Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. 
traffic, 1909. 


Started May, 1905; opened for 1 
Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) ex- 
tend from the Hoboken terminal of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, 
with connections to the Pennsylvania and Erie 


railroads. 


Mi it crosstown. tunnels from the Penn- 
Meee. Railroad Station, mentioned above, 
“across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. to First 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
“The tunnels are built of concrete with the 
crown, about 60 feet below the surface of the 


street. 
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i i ‘the East 
; iver tunnels connect with the crosstown 1940. It carries traffic under t | 
Ricans and extend under the East River to, between the Borough of Lites sere i 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904; Island City in the Borough o: Re a a 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes. are spect! heats i. ee pigs 
Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson pee, % has a as) Aro eS St. ae 
(North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal] Stree yom eh reer » be 
St., Manhattan, to Twelfth St., Jersey City. | _ First an agree Seo ia aoe ae 
Pe roat Mork started Poca wep asks: apron ee of motor highways, the enti 
ork starte E 7 
z é 3 of the New Midtown Highwe 
The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, opened as Street’ (Van Alst Ave.), 
late in 1938, consists of twin tubes under the Island City. 
river approximately 8,000 feet long, from 38th| ;phe Manhattan Plaza is at 36th St., €2 
St., Manhattan, to Weehawken, N. J., with an Second Avenue. 
express lrighway approach in open cut to Home- | pattery-Brooklyn-Governors Island Tunne 
stead, west of the Palisades. The first tube was proposed tube under water, which is to 


opened for traffic on Dec. 21, 1937. vehicular traffic to and from Manhatta 
Queens-Midtown Vehicular—Opened on Nov. 15, scheduled to be completed in Aug, 1944. 
; Out of Town Travel in 1940 


In 1940, railroads and ferries carried 261,500,535 | with 275,459,086 in 1939. This represents two 
passengers in and out of New York City, a decrease | traffic. The pedicel be es Pecinet er 40 E 
of 13,958,551 from the 1939 totals. The loss of pen ert by railroads and ferry : 
commuter traffic during 1940 totaled 11,745,004 dated doa St F he city - 
passengers, against a drop of only 4,381,385 in | pred" ign 69a,185, against, 194 429 189 in, 1938: 
1939, compared with 1938. Trunk line railroad Total traffic on the privately operated vehic 
traffic, totaling 198,085,359 riders in 1939, dropped | ferries reached 14,125,941 during the year, * 
to 188,679,844 in 1940, while privately operated | pared with 14,029,673 in 1939. 
ferries showed a decline from 27,812,879 in 1939 to Persons using, in 1940, the Holland Tunnel n 
24,010,536 last year. bered 13,328,803; Lincoln Tunnel, 3,900,000; Gow 

The Long Island carried 9,563,750 passengers to | Bridge, 696,000; George Washington Bridge, 8, 
and from the World’s Fair in 1940, compared with | 000; Outer Bridge Crossing, 370,000; Bay 
15,729,262 in 1939. 4 Bridge, 638,000. 

Passengers entering and leaving the city, using N. Y. Central RR., 21,649,109; New Haven | 
railroads and ferries, totaled 261,500,535, compared | 18,156,843. j 


_ Foreign Consulates in New York City 
Source: United States Department of State 


Albania.........- (see Italy) El Salvador...... 270 Broadway | /Netherlands...... 10 Rockefell 
Argentina........ 9 Rockefeller Estonia ..........9 Rockefeller Plaza 
: Plaza Plaza *New Zealand .... (see Gt. Britt 

*Australia....... (see Gr. Britain) || Finland. ........ 44 Whitehall. Nicaragua....... 17 Battery £ 
Austria..........(see Germany) BYANOG. c/o ce ees 610 Fifth Ave. ||/Norway......... 115 Broad. 
Belgium......... 630 5th Ave. Germany........ 17 Battery Pl. Panama, 25 2264. 90 Broad. | 
PROD VIB SS es. oes 10 Rockefeller Great Britain....25 Broadway. Paraguay........230 Park Aw 

Plaza GreecG F.. een = 30*Rockefeller ||Peru............ 10 Rockefellf} 
Brazil. ...... _....10 Rockefeller Plaza. Plaza 

Plaza Guatemala....... 30 Rockefeller |)Poland.......... 151 EB. 67th? 
BUIgATIa Le. os sits 71 Wash. Sq. S Plaza Portugalii. 4)... 15 Moore. | 
*Canada,........ (see Gt. Britain) ||}Haiti........... 90 Broad. Rumania........ 10 Rockefell: 
ATS We Rss oleae 9 Rockefel.Plaza/|Honduras....... 17 Battery Pl. Plaza | 
NA os bees. a. 1250 Sixth Ave. ||Hungary......... 25 Broadway San Marino...... 12 Beach St. 
Colombia 21 West St. Iceland..........595 Mad’on Ave.||Spain........... 515 Madiso 
Costa Rica 17 Battery Pl. Brag o2cs Sk oats: 60 Hudson Sweden........- 630 Fifth A 
Cuba....... -17 Battery Pl. ||Ireland (Hire)... .405 Lex. Ave. Switzerland..... . .444Madiso! 
Czechoslovak: . 1440 Broadway. ||\Italy............ 626 Fifth Ave. ||Turkey.......... 1775 Broadw 
Denmark. 17 Batt Pl. PADRES asian ac 630 Fifth Ave. ||Un. of So. Africa. .500 Fifth Ay 
Dominican Rep. .30 Rockefeller Latvia... .135 Broadway SSR.... 3 

Plaza Liberia. . .277 Broadway. 
Ecuador......... 30 Rockefeller Lithuania -41 West 82 St. 

Plaza Mexico. .70 Pine St. 
OTT be tre eens. «0 ss 500 Fifth Ave. Monaco .2 Rector. 


*The Australian Government has offices at 630 Fifth Avenue; Canada, a Trade Commission at § 
Fifth Avenue; New Zealand, Customs Department for the U. S. & Canada, 44 Whitehall Street. _ 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department ; " 
Yr.) No. Loss Yr. | No. Loss Yr NG, Loss Yr. | No. Los 


Dollars Dollars 


ie) 


Dollars 
1890 3,479] 4,168,165} 1912 | 15,633] 9,069,580 |} 1922 | 18,757/22,743,195|| 1932 | 31,223]17,94 
1895 3,963) 3,519,801}} 1913 | 12,958] 7,467,997 |} 1923 | 20,043]19,637,915|| 1933 | 26,298| 9.7 
1900 8,405) 8,573,347 |) 1914} 14,425) 8,217,811 |} 1924 | 22,631|18,684,835|| 1934] 27,056] 9, 
1901 8,424] 8,816,365}} 1915 | 13,416} 5,757,018 || 1925 | 22,849/18,869,085]| 1935 ,802] 8,73 
1902 8,700] 6,998,563 || 1916 | 13.677) 8, 1926 | 25.185)/21,.571,725]| 1936 | 28,506) 7,7 
1903 | 10,046) 7,082,439 || 1917 | 14,053) 14,278,523 || 1927 | 24.341119,257,215]] 1937 | 28,145] 5:9 
1904 | 11,148] 7,667,523]| 1918 | 13,971] 9,538,725 25,949 |16,624,381 |] 1938 | 26,819] 7,878, 
1905 | 11,524] 7,279.514]| 1919 | 13,429} 12,488,258 29.723 |16,994,030 || 1939 2, 8, 
1910 | 14,405} 8,591,831]] 1920] 14.268] 18,806,908 31,391/18,116,305}| 19 28,413) 9,637, 
1911 | 14,574]12,470,806 || 1921 | 16,350] 20,200,808 30,994}15.363,020 


Fires in 1940--Manhattan, 8,568: B 4,237 d, 1,98 
res in —Manhattan, 8,568; Bronx, ; Richmond, 1,984; Brooklyn, 8,523; Queens, 5,101, 
GOT a ETS coe Cass ea ee cane aaa ee aGeteay POatmE reds, (932) i oh (1883) 0 
$3.21" 580; Ciga0y $3898 be 676,500; »700,120; ) $2,647,970; (1938) $3,728,065; . 
ronx. 


—( 1928) $1, ¢ 
bees) an (1934) ue (1935) $841,840; (1936) $1,209,385; (1937) $551,140; (1938) $748," 


,278,180; (1932) $7,979,971: (1: 086, 
(1934) $3,562,980; | (1835) $2,898,000; (i936) $2,781,405; (1937) g'803 p68, (1938) gu,580,685:" GB 
Queens—(1928) $1,845,205; (1929) $1,837,890; (1930) $2,660,580; (1931) $1,449,160: (1 
(1933) $1,260,585; (1934) $1,384,925; (1935) $1,117,125; (1936) Si14,400, (9343 $768 2876 (i938). "Gee ‘ 
Richmond—(1927) $1,304,390; (1928) $1,022,624; (1929) $965,590; (1930) $667,888: 1, 
(1932) $307,515; (1933) $159,205; (1934) $194'960: (1935) sise'too? (isse> sieesee (333) Ptr 


1938) $168,760; (1939) $239,615; (1940) $164,820. 
Fire deaths in the city in 1940 totaled 108. 
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a _ ,. City of New York Bonded Debt 


Source: City Comptroller’s Office 


Funded Debt Net Funded {Other Debt{ Tax Not 
of |(Corp. Stock,| Sinkiné |pebt. (Colu’n| (General (Special |Oth. Debt] Interest 
n. 1 Notes and H. di 1 Less Fund Revenue | (Revenue | on City 
Assess. B'ds) oldings | Column 2). Bonds) Bonds) Bills) Debt 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
794,930,288 | 146,868,059 648,062,228| 85,500,000] ¥ 5,208,150) 60,367,290) 32,178,760 
917,811,718} 157,970,000 759,841,718 | 120,000,000} 5,970,164) 46,671,621) 35,473,685 
985,190,042 | 161,679,241 823,510,800} 137,500,000} 7,038,065) 34,712,775] 38,453,876 
1,064,418,429 | 169,955,027 894,463,401] 159,500,000] 6,319,225] 33,694,415) 37,745,836 
; 1,124,020,221| 180,217,873 943,802,347} 183,000,000] 11,925,425|/§48,736,947| 42,428,903 
T7721 | 1524678587861) 215,660,633| 1,031,198,228] 342,500,000] 40,354,583) 62,967,000) 53,501,482 
epinles » 71'292'973,059| 228,450,349| 1,064,522,710| 376,500,000] 35,602,650| 78,073,500) 55,144,736 
Les 4 230,563,884! 1,085,596,501 | 414,000,000] 20,850,000] 40,600,000) 55,302,516 


; 129,84 4 : 
"459,589.250| 257,098,841\" 1,202/490,409] 492,000,000] 28,257,000] 38,000,000) 59,623,779 


..----| 1,565,853,726 | 274,329,183] 1,291,524,543 ‘ 43,776,000} 25;000,000| 63,882,059 
+7 5722 1) 156601993'786 | 294,405,390| 1,366,588,396] 576,250,000] 44,625,000] 20,000,000 70,960,397 
(72112) 157613819/479 | 315,880,020} 1,445,939,459| 623,250,000} 29,000,000 27,277,000] 76,124,109 
iste. «+ 1'858,547,949| 342,311,234] 1,516,236,715| 671,750,000} 22,000,000 16,057,000] 81,156,830 
221221] 1968/893/361 | 362,686,484] 1,606, 206,877] 721,750,000) 30,000,000 46,740,000) 91,037,349 
Vie 127,845,572 1,702,799,141| 774,250,000] 30,000,000] 61,050,000) 92,435,638 
5,100, 1,807,386,970).. | 36,500,000] 53,050,000} 94,048,051 
1,840,551,261 59,018,000] 162,400,000) 93,799,132 

1,897,481,478 47,260,315 |183,814,302| 106,839,363 

1,885,503,756). . 78,175,315 ]139, 933, 972) 100,907,292 

1,864,243,094).. ...| 58,369,8421104, 137,441] 94,624,430 

1,887,028,575 |... v.00 49,372,119] 45,698,795) 90,133,885 

1,902,096,287]...-..--+.-+ 60,607,373] 43,603,287] 89,837,865 

wo ....| 2,497,434,777 264, 2,005,170,595) ..-.-+--- 55,056,991| 49,091,663) 45,199,314 
2'650,402,608| 516,254,141] 2,134,148,467).....-..-.- 150, 61,621,000] 93,810,297 
3,036,112,586) 520,228,981) 2,515,883,605]......-..-- 15,300,000} 80,967,040! 87,709,210 


s on Interest on City debt (1939) in last column are for Jan. 1—June 30. 


res for 1933 in column headed Tax Notes include $23,918,000 certificates of indebtedness payable | 


n tax levies of 1933, 1934 and 1935. The figures for other years in that column include certificates 
ndebtedness, for relief, and various other purposes. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1 


: ebtLimit, | DebtLimit 
Constitu- g After Reseryes| Unen- | Constitu- | After ge Unen- 
tonal Debt|Deduct.all for cumbered||Yr.tional Debt Deduct.all) oot, | Cumbered 
‘Tncurring |Outstand.) Projects) Debt | incurring Outstand.| i > Debt 
Power Debt Author-) Margin Power Debt, uthor- | Margin 
Bonds,etc. ize \Bonds,etc. ized 


f Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | ‘Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
942.832.275 70,478,319| 49,038,949| 21,439,370/|'32.|1,880,616,692 541,257,155 180,648,805 360,608,350 
$62°612,170| 63,513,845) 28,280,677) 35,233,168)/'33. 1/961,693,493 621,617,800) 20,777,089 |600,840,711 
8 o2 ote 1017 3,260,897| 41,624,292 133,642,604 |"34. 1/846,301,085 495,189,783, 32,619,348 /462,870,485 

1,024,999, 183)173, 180,950, 44,666,079 128,514,871) |'35.1 9 
"059,606,557 148,323,274| 81,207,267, 67,116,006)/'36.1 

17114.881,149 123.423.546, 76.412,960 47,010,581 //'37. 1 

190,134,855|101.747,552| 59,572,882) 42,174,670)|'38.1 

299'758,083| 127,143,667) 25.622,307,101,521,365/|'39.1 BF 025, 
Fe re et 464'498.590| 84.812.734379,685,8161|"40. 1,606,125,208 177,628,433 147,720,868). 29,907,567 
14820, 354,827'552,218,648 244,689,583 307,529,065||'41,'1,661,953,018 149,307,676) 91,052,186! 58,235,490 


*h ituti i debt’incurring power of the City on July 1, 1940, was $1,661,953,017.96. This 
eee ee cent of the « voraged assessed valuation over the past several years— 


h- was 
619,530,179.60. 
fv 


on 
or 


eo 
OO 


NEW YORK CITY BUDGETS 


For Grand For For For Grand 
ony Phce a Pas. Kes. Total Year City County |Tax. Res. Total 


lars | Dollars | $1,000 | Dollars a lars. | Dollars | $1,000 _ capone 
1, 2 


Dol 
Dol 
7 50 |474,893,300||1936. .]520,895,036|14,146,807| *10,500 541,843 
oe renee 995 Eee 3900 512,528,831|| 1937. .|536, 152,608)/14,846,309] *8,500, 559,498,917 
12'287,137|14,245,199 "200 |538,928,697||1938. .|565,753,347|15,474,229| 8,753! |589,980,576 
787 tO1(14.792,427| 4,475 |569,769,828||1939. .|281.443,884) 7,744,356) -----. 289,188,240 
2 


500,538, 552,10 1939- 
* ’ * 

\ 15.552.107| #720 [631,366,298|| "40. , |567,050,989|14,687,671|5,771,179 |587,509,839 
2. 1609975 eat ta'419,328| _ 5,000 |518,427,972||1940- oO 
9. - 499,009,644 145 he ter] 28'e00 |851,047,782|| ‘41. .|560,688,919| 14,550,288) 5,809,627| 581,048,834 
4. (513, 


23,632,040|13,800,560 16,000 1553,432,600 


i 30. : 
@ figures are for, Je ove totals —(1925) $16,236,971; (1926) $17,564,808; (1927) $12,622,698; (1928) 


- (2 + (1930-1939) nothing. 
26,841; (1020) SeotO he ‘provided oe Tax Reserve, $6,500,000, from General Revenues in 1936, 


WHEN TO PAY LOCAL TAXES IN NEW YORK CITY 


‘ i te taxes are | begins on July 1, 1939,.for example, is due on Oct. 
ia aes of 1936, real stgar years. . | 1 1939; the second half on April 1, 1040, 
payable Oy fiscal years begins on July 1,|, 4 discount of 4 per cent is allowed on the secon 

e first of these fiscal yea & ’| half of the year’s tax if it is paid when the first 
we . , half is due and paid. Whenever a property owner 
, actual dates for payment .of the taxes, how- | furnishes the Tax Department with the tax map 
vemain unchanged—April 1, and Oct. 1, with,| gescription of his property and his name and ad- 
1 per cent interest penalty for non-payment on | dress, bills for, taxes, water and assessment charges 
ue-dates beginning on May 1 and Nov. 1. are automatically mailed to such address. 

us the final half-year payment on the calendar-| The ordinary residential water tax is due and 
- plan covering the first half of the calendar | payable once a year. Metered water taxes are due 


939, is due on April 1, 193 and payable once a month. There is the usual 7 


9. 
tax for the first half f the fiscal year which | per cent penalty for non-payment when due. 
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New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies ; | 


Source: City Tax Department 


Year Assessed Values t BE 
Realty Other) Realty of Special Total of 3 Personal Grand r 
(Gal:) Than Corp’n.| Corporat’n | Franchises| Preced. Cols.| Property Totals — 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


> 223, 3,0 
417,712,584] 8,626,121,707] 296,506,185] 8, $22, 627, 892 
453,958,153 11,901,348; 553] 239,5091540| 12,140.856,093 rete as 
00] 564/413,/855 18,208,5 48°272| 380/439'130| 18,583,987,402|4 ee 
626,348,007| 18,806, 166,924| 356,349,090] 19,162,516,014 ree 
672,698,862| 19, ee ieee 360, ee 19,977,095,815|534, 


§95;058;780} 17,149.26-587 17;149,226,857}471,20 
G07 134.968] levese77L:190| 16,649,771,199/468,5% 
695,334/267| 16,678,763,548| ‘<<< 7 | 16,678,763,548)452,65 
707,480,462} 16,599,695,194| “: “| 16,599,695,194/490.38 
677,217,842] 16,650,297,794| “ ‘: ‘* | 16,650,297,794/489,87 
672,690,951) 16,736,844,172} “ “ “ | 16,736,844,172|242.10 
666,460,537 16,640,632,939] "| 16,640,632,939 491,46 
668, 187,035] 16,553,401,478| “ ‘ “ | 16,553,401,478|493,91l 
| 830,282,967] less 134798] “<< «+ | 2613231341726)... 


(a) Figures are for first half of 1939: (b) figures are for fiscal year ending June 30, 1940; (c) fi 
are for year July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS 
Inchiding the Land 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens (|Richn 
Do Doli 
4,606. 230, 298} 5,186,771,887 753: 308: 264|1, 937. 811,205 636, 100° 9.159 111,822 
5,561,718,945) &. 721, Oe 292]1,074,284,721|2,918,566,535|1,013,547,506 3/86 5 
93,415,109|1,997.576,799|4,272, 392,536 2, 088, 773.302|300,39 

1. 031, ior 787 2; 049,577,747 |4,294.335,30 '818,178|307,24 


3°39 
"513,999.726|2,040,013,542/4, 265,775,564|2,310,422,734|3 
"714, 160/066] 1926, 273,839|4,016,550,319]2, 188,372,688 308, 763 
373, 226,997]1,902'800, 823|3,933,060,440)2)145,327,968|29 
65,565,444/1,908,861,487|3,954,397,95312, 154,629,644 


DAM 090.0000 00 «0 
Reoue 


2,101,006, 4 86) 
6,786,900,250]1,684,739, SS 3,365, 162, 381 2/116,261, 637 270,96: 


The 1941 (c) figures cover only ordinary real estate, and do not include utility corporations. Tae) 
assessed value of land only of utility corporations was $277,308,660. 


GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK CITY. BY BOROUGHS 
Man- Man- 


Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Ric 
(Cal. Bronx mond Bronx = mow! 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ert 

1920... .J2 .48-2 .53 -54 2.54 2 .53 1936 2.70-2.72) 2.72 2.79 220 
1925... 69-2 .69] 2.71 2.69. 21 1937 2.76-2.74| 2.78 2.84 2.77 
1930... 70-2.62| 2.65 2.68. 2.71 1938 2:93.2.92| 2.94 3.04 2.99 
1931.. 72-2.61| 2.62 2.69 2.63 1939 1.45-1.43] 1.44 1.49 1.44 
1932... 68-2.65) 2.67 2.74 2.72 1939-40. ./2.95-2.92} 2.95 3.04 2. 
1933... 43-2.39| 2.44 2.48 2.46 1940-41. .|2.98-2.96] 2.99 3.15 i 
1934. . 72-2.71) 2.81 2.83 2.80 1941-42. .|2.96-2.96] 2.96 3.09 2. 
1935... 82-2.79| 2.81 2.86 2.80 i 


Note—First rate in Manhattan-Bronx column is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 

Basic Tax Rates. Figures represent cents per The gross tax rates consist of the basic tax 
dollar or dollars per $100 of assessed valuation— | for budget purposes, plus the rate added the 
(1925) 2.68; (1930) 2.53, (1935) 2.71; (1936) 2.65; | for Citywide and Borough assessments levied 
Nerve 2.64; ‘ nie tae -80; (1939-'40) 2.82; (1940-’ 4i collectible with the taxes. a 


N. ¥. CITY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1941 


Receipts Expenditures 

Real estate (taxes and assessments). .$ 488,190, 407 Expense of city government........_. 
OE Od OT 2 ek Oe eee 38,655,612 Capital improvements. . 5 ROE Ue 
City’s share of State taxes.......... 35,765,483 | PWA capital improvements..__..__.. 
ap eine relief. taxeS....... 2.0.0.5 74,560,811 | Relief expenditures. ........ 
Relief moneys from State............ 61,769,706 | Purchase of Federal food stamps. . 
School moneys from State. . 50,559,345 | Interest on city debt................. 
Federal food stamps revolving fund. 10,545,151 | ‘Miscellaneous oy: 27 ic) ei. 2 ee cen 
Public Works Administration,.../... 5,596,690 | Purchase of securities by sinking funds 
Miscellaneous (a)... ...... 0 ....see: 94,636,424 | Redemption of city debt ............ 
Securities sold by sinking funds...... 83,806,700 | Transfers between funds............ 
Revenue from investment (sinking 

WinCE) ee SE ep 8 ee 14,402,334 Total: expenditures i)... ieee. 
RET OPER 5 ys © i) ose ied Met feitis’ Once |. 515,900,000 
Transfers between funds............. 122,307,523 

BU OPATTOREL DOB. 35.5 o:.cs,4 Ou isieeig a> we te: 596,696,206 
Opening cash balance in banks...... 115,525,398 Closing cash balance in banks, fa ag Fey 


Grand total.............,....250.. $1,712,221,604 Grand total 


eA 7 


ES aN ete. Yor 


arr i " <i ——e = 
opal pte Bes 
—Building Construction 2425 


ding Construction in New York City (by Boroughs) 
a Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 
Brooklyn 


Bronx Queens Richmond 


Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. Ne f 
.| Gost. |Bldgs.| Cost. | Bldgs. Bldgs. | Cost. Bldgs. ‘ Goat 


A, Dollars. 
| 1,009} 49,622,400 
838] 96,703,029 


ne WOO 


Fe ho 1109 0109 


7 5 
233| 106,639 ,946 
155| 20,089,585 

045,610 
18,411,700, 
24,930,865 


a ae 
SE BS5okowe 
BNONOwwoo 


: '211| 88,465,648 
50,633,125| 12,359/145,052,908 
| 45.741750| 10,319] 77,104,039 M 3 
| 57,337,706] 8,505! 61,753,540 :998,765 

J 


pe 
SSO 
SOD RN 


ho.0969 09 69 
0 
to 
& 


55 ’ 
202 37,353,720! 1,480|_ 31,687,037 


TOTAL— WHOLE CITY 
No. 


* 


No. 


No. 


.|_ of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est, Year of Est. — 
Bldgs Cost Bidgs Cost Bldgs Cost Bldgs Gast is 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars * 

1931. .|21.307/305,166,638/|1935. .| 8.915|108.935,174//1938. .|17,692|281,950,849 ’ 
'265,897||1932..| 8,027) 54.857,510|/1936. {13,019 160,958,397||1939. .|15,688/195,657,317 
16,566]|1933. .| 6,105| 49,888,333] /1937. . }14,185|244,043,362/|1940. . 13,534/| 191,130,768 


"120/465|353,057,721||1934, .| 5,589/453,065,006 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 


x Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


Apart- | Apart- 
Tene- | ments | Rooms |Estimated Year Tene- ments | Rooms |Estimated 
Cost || ments i Cost 


in in 


Dollars || 
42,573) 155,402|211,013,200 1935....... 
24'554| 83,441/138,882,100 1936. 
35,292] 107,540|159,885,784 |1937.... .. 
6.504] 19,589) 25,347,500 1938....... 
1,108 3,211} 3,064,000 |1939......- , 7 
3,260| 10,511| 10,174,000 |1940....-.-. 87,657/|101, 


ere were in the City of New York, by the last count of the Tax Department, 665,681 buildings, of 

h 294,110 are 1-family dwellings; 164,487 2-family dwellings; 135,513 walk-up flats. Parcels , 

+ land number 176,035. : dl 
table include the Red Hook housing development in Brooklyn—tene- 


. 1940 figures in the above a 
, 26; apartments, 2,537; rooms, 9,365; estimated cost $12,240,000. 


ie : 

. Number and Value of Buildings in N. Y. City, 1940 
% Source: The Municipal Tax Department _ 
4 Manhattan Total, New York City 


Ms Im- Im- 
ng Classification | Bldgs. Land prove- | Total Bidgs. Land prove-| Total 
‘ ments ments 
No. $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 No. $1,000 $1,000 $1,000, 
ily dwellings..... 92,586| 323,380|| 304,970) 889,824 2,020,911 
ily dwellings ..... 1,400} _18,499 6,343] 24,842]| 162,807! 520,040 1,369,815 
Rhee se 39,542 464,925/1,232,562|| 134,194 1,326,853 60,4 
6,499| 739,268 


962,434) 1,565,009 
339) 102,673 


then ed Is 390,682] 959,849 8/290 420 
1,680 737,000] 1,5 
19,210] 338/063] 175,334] 508,398 
3,837,524 673,775|6,476,453|7,504,289| 13,980,743 
S7 BIT ee tree e7| $71'896| 577/852) .........| 577,852 
3,197,737|7,123,074 7,054,30617,504,2891 14,558,596 


e buildings.........- 
ellaneous buildings. . . 


ytal all buildings,” ... 
eant land parcels -». . 3,281 


pro’ ‘include the buildings. ; 
Be camber of Co dings in the other boroughs is—Bronx, 67,307; Brooklyn, 269,506; Queens, - 
‘ol 3 ; 
er or a eee tan number as follows—Bronx, 28,522; Brooklyn, 29,933, Queens, 68,465; 
js officially valued at $5,118,603,609, of 


parcels of vacan: 
nd, 41.695. city of New York exempt from taxation 

oo ¥54 029,935 cee Manhattan. ue aoe. property in the city owned by the U. S: Government 
3 025; N. Y. State, * 

PLC a ate, Siied at $1,188,967,840. 


K b are exempt, are valu 
ng Se co, s. P pae 4 of the Census count, April 1, 1940), 2,218,608. 7 


426 ; N. Y. City—Manufactures “= 


Manufactures in New York City 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Wage Wages in Cost of Value of | 

Year Estab. Horeecn Vece Materials Products Capital ~ 

\ No. |Aver. No. Dollars Dolars Dollars Dollars ‘ 
1899..... --.| 19,243 | 388,586 | 196,656,000 634,210,000 { 1,172,870, 00 853,238,000 | | 
NGOS... as 20,839 464,716 | 248,128,000 818,029,000 1,526.52 3,000 1,042,946,000 } 
a] Oh Wear is get 25,933 553,923 | 323,414,000 1,090,783,000 {| 2,027,425,000 | 1,361,860,000 
ie eae eee 29,621 585,279 | 357,498,000 1,229,155,000 | 2,292,832,000 1,626, 104,000 ; 
HOV he, 32'590 | 638.775 | 805,822,451 | 2,861,476,000 | 5,260,707,577 | 3,038,557,492 
TO2ZTR ocias ord 26,801 536,665 | 762,596,719 2248’ 500,925 4,328,187,499 ahi at eas erate 
1 ZB ae <a) 27,423 577,971 | 849,937,423 ‘go aber 5,310,017,414 ; 
UNS pe eae 23,714 538,845 | 844,648,136 2,718,792,438 | 5,324,413,612 . 
UC Poe ore 27.076 552,507 | 904,646,427 2,853,834,232 | 5,722,071,259 
1929 oe 29,361 561,814 | 910,509,591 2,885,019,885 | 5,908,203,241 - 
TORO eae 2s) 26,232 | 471,999 | 678,705,151 | 2,088,602,135 | 4,373,911,699 
Ae len Cee 19,233 391,391 | 438,778,462 1,331,048,611 | 2,860,672,855 
AIS a cc's sc 26,061 485,144 282, 298,673 1,756,473,582 | 3,666.218,239 
POST Ge eee, 22,235 506,208 | 629,750,581 2,185,913,680 | 3,962,292,660 
SOs oe ate 26.651 | 512,666 | 632, 755.662 2,237,744,469 | 4,108,750,275 


The 1935. and 1937 figures include printing and publishing. 
SUMMARY FOR 1939 BY BOROUGHS 


| »Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value > 
Borough Estab. Earners Year terials Produ 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dolla: 
RO Ee, 2 ameete. od. wae 1,082 18,577 24,100,454 52,533,884 115,755) 
IBROORIGM yeahs. os Lone t 4,910 135,422 155,948,038 445,684,462 870,578 
Manhattan........ ec 18,949 300,102 378,629,784 1,469,212,872 2,618, 700 
Queens .....5:. at Oe Ae 1,544 52,485 65,419,911 220,625,778 423,43 
RAGCHMONGE on. i ss. Se: 166 6,080 8,666,475 49,687,473 80,286 
SUMMARY FOR 1937 BY BOROUGHS | 
RROEX 2/2 es. a hiys Ras 1,051 20,395 26,790,376 56,074,016 124,392% 
Brooklyn....... 4 4.127 135,602 156,603,490 435,570,236 838,542 
Manhattan < eee 15,546 291,281 373,094,359 1,406,949, 415 2,498, 878) 
Queens. . = 1,358 62,774,779 230,058,866 412,358! 
_ Richmond Py ress she 153 10,487,577 | 57,261,147 88, 1183 
. . SUMMARY FOR 1935, BY BOROUGHS >| 
MeGrxiwatiye + les sd F 1,198 18,847 22,797,171 | 47,227,153 103,1 
BSTOORIVI. ons 6530+ nals 4,490 122,961 135,677,680 365,372,360 723,354 
Manhattan............ | 182694 288,036 359,893,432 1,110/223'156 2,432'7564 
JB Gai ge es SNe See 1,509 47,966 54,263,260 187,001,696 332.7971 
BUIGHMONG? or asks yee es es 170 7,335 9,667,130 46,649,217 74. 4 
SUMMARY FOR 1933, BY BOROUGHS 
Davis, 6 668 on ae ee 768 14,947 17,116,533 j 32,761,437 
Brookiyn ~ain'y ge hehe hee ole 3,500 102,112 104,783,208 283/992" 165 Bae" 4 
Danvattan: oo. .e sees 13,638 228,859 267,763,304 $45,358,515 ay ae a, 
AEST ee Se ne 1187 39,927 43,175,382 140,653,691 i 
PRlOHTMONG ey os ek .e lls whe 140 5,546 5,940,035 28,282,803 
1939 DATA FOR NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE OF THE METROPOLIS | q 
New York City-Newark-Jersey Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- | Value @ 
City | Industrial Area Estab. Earners Year terials Produ 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dolla i 
OS EUR AE, 33,385 849,608 1,042,681,700 | 3,887,580,270 | 6,948,444 
EZ eel Seyi Ree st aia 28,007 848,345 1,046,186,704 | 3,886,157,018 | 6,764,28' j 
Counties, 1939 i ¥ } 
Portion in New York State, tot. 27,174 534,008 659,574,579 | 2,344,928,296 | 4,295,588 
Westchester........ 523 21/342 26,818,917 107,183,827 186,834 
Portion 33 New Jersey, tot, 1939 6,211 315,600 383,107,121 1,542,651,974 2,652,859! 
Bergen, . a 548 25,952 31,911,188 162,673,167 250, 532 
CO : 2,028 78,008 95,905,353 322,513,735 613,33 
Hudson... 12... . is 1,778 86.132 109,361,585 421'863,846 765,868: 
PPUVULOGLOSGR:: ce kuin + ey. 414 36,170 41,437,637 349,427,609 464,084 
PGRSBIO Foss s af o. fs P 934 56,947 60,639,004 123,621,468 264, 
Loria: RES AS eee 509 32,391 43,852,354 162,552,149 293,402u 


1937 DATA FOR NEW YORK CITY INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE OF THE METROPO! 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- 
County Estab. Earners Year terials 
No. Aver. No. |; Dollars Dollars 
ei. Y.) Westchester. 454 22,640 27,979,251 146,235,251 
N. J.) Bergen. 496 27,182 31,961,223 181,496,327 
v Essex. . 1,731 82,677 102,915,826 318,940,782 
4s Hudson .. 1,427 84,208 107,558,376 438,533,599 
<2 Middlessex 380 35,820 41,066,445 331,722,267 
a en. 841 53,751 57,110,002 120,937,930 
Total, 5.318 | aisaor | aaplaseisr | 1g0roosoes 
bas. Bie Mlejed ae 5 i ,456, ,554,008,08 
Whole Area. 188 vid, Dui terattes Wee a te 28,007 848,345 1,046,186,704 | 3,8 Tor Ors 
a . HSB CB) \ ice ceeds 32,195 766,351 878,370,692 | 2,958,752,421 
4 y 1985... eee 32,237 779,486 899,086,826 | 2,985,347,383 | 5,739,353] 
n AN MOOSE. 5 saiy Sfelestadatey 24,012 20,81 665,160,054 | 2'116,776.719 4,284,825 
TAO § 5380 ra nan 36,307 916,706 1,415,019,737 | 4'346) 209,132 | 9,339,103 


The 1935 (a) figures are comparable with 1937 because of subtractio: 
eee ine and heating,” and “‘railroad repair Bheee dha to ep ince 
. , 


oe 
‘al 


Trade in N. Y. City, ef Kinds 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


. 
Sales in Wages in 


os Kind of Business Year Employeea 


=~ 


al, all stores.. 
OT ae 
y stores (witho h 

ination stores (groceries-meats). 


nfectionery stores... 
plicatessen stores ........-.-- 
it “eagheie vegetable markets 
¥ and poultry dealers 
Merchandise Group 


¥ BOOS Stores. ...... 2.2 ee eee eee 
bneral merchandise stores with food—other. . 


illinery stores 
et and lingerie shops....--.---..----> 


coverings stores 

ery, curtain, upholstery stores 

9, glassware, metalware stores..........- 
‘lor decorators 


pmotive Group...-...-----+---- ee peters 
or vehicle dealers, farm implements. 
ory, tire, battery dealers 
ing Stations 
nber, pay, glass, wallpaper, € 


Stores 
Stores 

Retail Stores....--- 
and ice dealers 


itationery stores 
gar stores, cigar stands 


ice, store app! 
store, sch 


age stores E 
o, musical instr si 
mtific, medical instr. and supply dealers. .. 178 3,826 es 


i-hand Stores, clothing, books, etc. 
RETAIL SUMMARY, 1939, BY BOROUGHS 


Sales Pro- Em- 
in Year prietors - ployees 


Stores 


lesali Tr: de—Many wholesalers, especially jobbers, ‘sell. also at retail, and it is 
e sales. “According t0 the Census the wholesale trade in New York City (1939) was: t , 
42: sales in year, $12,954,252,000; operating expenses, $1,148,338,000; active pro- 
241,4¢5; payroll in year, $545,796,000; stocks on hand at end of year, — 


000. - 

, service and limited function merchants, 

eats k s), $1,982,804, 600; by those without stocks, $1,388,494,000; petroleum 
ions, $113,677,000; prokers, $4,009,458,000; by assemblers (mostly farm products), — 

/ ; x 


$5,417,476,000; by manu- 


te aint 
428 New York City—Food Supply; Markets and Prices - 


New York City Food Supply 


Sources: Commissioner of Markets and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


oem 


Figures in Carloads (ye } 
cl f Food 
; sat 1936 | 1937 | 1938 _ 1939 1 
Fruits and veget. rec. by rail and boat. 139,950 142,062 143,609 138,998 
Fruits and veget. rec. by truck....... 71,164 54,386) 64,928 503 
POEMS cease haste a's fiw tee le: oe 211,114 196,448 208,537 219,501) = 
Butter (Ibs.).............-.-.------| 244,299,056 232,843,569 302,688,784 264,945,528) 257, 
RIEPRER IRE cite SRE cos Fox's ule Bip ee 65,886,718 61,302,749 74,211,206 68,497,898  74,: 
Dressed Poultry (Ibs.)............-..| 212,096,792 206,602,823 209,147,397] 231,294,107) 248, 
enna ah oh nis), ae kas. es - « 202,928,940 205,419,720 184,633,950 190,895,310) 194,¢ 
Milk and Cream (qts.).......-.- . |1,363,938,800 1,510,533,880 1,486,232,680| 1,567,822,920 1,556, 4 
Live Poultry (carloads) ...........-. 9,148 9,143 §,505 7,662 
Peanuts, Cocoanuts, etc. (carloads). . 2,400 3,273 2,695 2,886, 
Meats: 


| | | 
Local dressed carcasses (Ibs.). 801,176,740: 744,521,739 795,561,611 797,845,357 302,8 
| Country dressed carcasses (Ib: kf 1,72 : 13,457,805 13,894,305 13,446,760 12,7. 
Western dressed carcasses (Ibs.).....| 485,341,970 480,150,254 465,482,010) 502,625,157! 489.9) 
Western fresh and frozen cuts (Ibs.).| 147,674,036 152,427,776 159,153,766 166,818,019 182,72 
Western cured and provisions (lbs.). 112,918,001 113,871,446 110,318,151 115,696,560 
Imported fresh and processed (Ibs.). 59,488,673 91,356,906 70,010,961 71,092,259 a 
Fish estimated (Ibs.)...........-.-- 500,000,000 500,000,000 500,000,900! 500,000,000 500,t 


The above tables, in their entirety, show a total of approximately 11,496,063,197 pounds. 


More than $2,000,000,000 worth of perishable food products are received in the City of New Yori 
year. The markets, in 1939-40 (fisc. yr.) were rented for $1,183,190; net income, $435,539. ai 


The deliveries of food at New York in 1940 totaled ; tatoes, 23,542; peaches, 5,914; tomatoes, 1 
210,253 carloads or equivalent carloads, of which | California sent 41,051 carlot equivalents; F% 
82,592 were by truck and 127,661 arrived by rail | 30,989; New Jersey, 16,094; Long Island -(N® 
and boat. The total for 1939 was 222,387. Banana | 22,939; other parts of N. Y. State, 21,015; V ini 
receipts in 1940 were 27,903 carlot equivalents, 7,688; Texas, 6,390; North Carolina, 5,363; I 

There were 10,131 carlot equivalents of apples; | 5,511; Maryland, 3,316; Georgia, 3,027; Al 
grapes, 7,976; lettuce, 9,728; oranges, 19,004; po- | 2,665; Pennsylvania, 3,811; South Carolina, | 


New Cost of Living Index for New York City | 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


| Fuel, i 
leleetains House- | M 
Period Allitems| Food (Clothing) Rent | ity, and |furnish-| lan 
ice ings | 
1936—January 15......... 99.9 102.9 97.3 98.1 101.2 98.0 ‘ 
‘April 15..... 98.6 99.4 97.2 98.2 101.0 98.3 is 
Wuly Poevea lesa. 99.5 101.9 97.2 98.3 100.5 98.2 ‘$ 
September 15...........- 100.4 103.9 97.2 98.4 100.9 98.6 2s 
December 15....... 99.5 99.9 100.0 98.9 101.1 100.8 
pelO37—March 16.....-........... 101.3 103.3 102.1 99.3 100.1 103.7 H 
Rinedines Sec el. cee) LOL 102.7 103.6 99.7 98.8 104.1 i 
September 15...........! 103.9 108.0 106.0 100.2 99.3 106.7 rT 
Decemper 15.............| 102.8 104.4 104.6 101.2 100-0 105.3 1 
1938—March 15................ 99.6 97.0 102.4 101.4 99.9 101.8 i 
ADEE SS See GO See tia 97.1 101.5 101.5 98.6 100.8 it 
September 15...........! 100.3 98.9 100.5 101.7 98.5 99.4 ti 
December 15.............| 100.2 98.6 | 100.0 | 102/0 99.9 993 | 10) 
1989—March 15........... 2) 99.2 96.3 99.8 102.1 99.3 97.8 TT 
MEARE DS ct nian. «> smcga\erf 2, ORE 93.7 99.8 102.3 97.8 97.3 1d) 
September 15...........: 101.3 100.6 99.8 102.4 98.0 99.9 t 
mecemper 1H i... lke 100.1 97.1 100.7 102.5 98.7 100.9 C 
1940—March 15............ 101.2 99.8 101.9 102.6 100.1 98.4 1G 
suUNned'Si snl ks. oF) a PE 101.6 101.1 101.1 102.6 99.6 97.5 Ac 
September 15... 5.2... 2! 101.1 99.1 101.0 102.7 99.8 97.0 i¢ 
December 15............. 100.9 98.6 101.2 102.7 100.8 96.6 Bt, 
1941—Mareh 15.... 101.5 99.8 101.6 102.7 103.5 96.6 Ct 
MUG ILORE SoS naar. coal” 1045 106.7 103.1 102.8 103.4 100.1 1c) 
New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1941 5 
BOROUGH SUMMARIES. FIGURES UNOFFICIAL BUT CLOSELY APPROXIMATE _ 
7 La Guardia 1 = 
ey : 
Repub- Amer., City United be hedates ie * 
lican Labor Fusion City Total crat Socis: 
Manhattan......... 188,822 81,727 21,840 6,196 | 298,645 | : 
ivi Sane Sa 103,599 | 135,198 14,951 5,794 380 eas 184/660 
as vinaes | "| SR | SHR) BRAG | aaraae 
Beal ohn. '.\5 Wek i ‘ ; i 166, 
Richmond... ... |... 17,482 3,563 701 175 Seat Bees. 
bistalie.t. ce... 668,763 | 434,297 63,109 20,225 | 1,186,394! 1,052,553 


La Guardia’s plurality over O’Dwyer and Hartm : 7 2 
President of the City Council—Morris (R., Fus., etc.), {laa Tae: Fert CD) voy oi baa ae 
pty Comptroller —MeGoldrick {R., Eus., ete.), 1,152,116; Church (D.), 997,491. ° = 
—To reorganize the County government by abolishing the’ Coi ¢ 

Ha Une ae ane. he Varga pres ae the pitlcde Ga Olty Guerin Gay ite Registers 
c etitive civil service examination, and assigning the f as of 

offices thereby abolished to the City Sheriff j 6 uno nOee 
For, 507,350; against, Son ose y , the City Register and the City Department of Corre 

proposed amendment to the State Co 

BUC iae Mate end ia Nex Son Gun mstitution to extend the term of State Senators was defe 


= 


5 tale es ra a owe © — 7 ee oe ee oF la nd fe. sc 
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Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices. 
Source: An Official of the Institution 
Bonds Seats 
———_—_—- Year 


High | Low |} (Cal.) 


Stocks 


Stocks 


Bonds Seats 
High | Low 


No. Dollars Dollars] Dollars 
. ..|1,124,990,980|3,020,316,700/625,000)] 525,000 
.| 810,626,276|2,779,009,350|480,000) 205,000 
576.921,426|3,075,347,100/310,000} 125,000 
425,235,829|2,971,965,650/185,000] $68 
654,874,210 /3,366,402,950)}250,000 
323,871,840 |3,729,460,500/190,000 
381,666,197 |3,347,855,300|145,000 
496,063,099]3,575,453,100]174,000 
409,464,570/2,792,531,000}134,000 
297,466,722|1,859,865.000| 85,000) 
262,029,5 


Shares Par Value Shares Par Value 


173,378,655 ,077,700} 74,900 

| 223,931,349] 3,955,036,900/ 115,000 
260,753,997 |4,098,696,027/100,000 
237,276,927 |2,753,506,630| 100,000 
282,032,923 /3,828,019,845/101,000] 76, 
452.211.399/3,398.346.045) 150.000} 99,000 
449, 103,258 |3,029,684,700} 175,000) 133,000 > 
576,990,875 |3.321.545.600|305,000/170,000 , 2,046.083,000| 70,000 * 
920,550,032 |2,939,627,750|595,000/ 290,000 207,599,749) 1,669,438,000) 60,000) 33,000 


f the close of business December 31, 1940, there were 1,230 stock issues aggregating 1,454,761,737 
isted on the New York Stock Exchange with a total market value of $41,890,646,959. 
eading industrial groups, the aggregate market value and average price for each were: 


Market Market Aver. 


Aver. 


Value Price Value Price 

$29.19 |Textiles pa aR 6 by ES eb eee |$_ 258,049,925'$22.36 

16.24)/Gas and elec. (operating) ..... | 2,146,274,228| 25.25 

6 Gas and electric (holding)....) 1,114,404,672) 11.63 
{Communications (cable, tel, 

PRUIONS. 5s J. oso ghads Fen 3,647,007,011) 88.17 

ees te 85,108,205) 11.05 


jAviation........-.........~- 604,966, 20.31 
|Business and office equipment. 275,972,963) 24.07 
Shipping services....... i < 4.00 
\Ship building and operat: ; 

Miscellaneous business ‘ P 
Leather and boots..........- 158,462,975) 21.23 


Sees ‘ {| 3,692, : wavereeeescrerereee | 1,400,713,763| 50.74 

. Garmente.scrss o5 pcos vies | 38,798,991) 23.16 

55\|U. S. co’s oper. abroad....... 493,853,108 14.46 

< ‘ Foreign co's (in. Cuba & Cana.) 628,359,856) 15.52 

equip. : 2,985,460,130 a oe 
iron Bid nies apalanmashe 2,568,400,066 i Tot., all listed stocks..... 41,890,646,959| 28.80 


in “ 2 
N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 

fa Source: An Official of the Institution 

Transactions Prices for Seats Transactions Prices for Seats 


So pees Ss SS 
an Bonds Stocks Bonds 
; Betares) (arvValue) (Shares) | (Par Value) 


Number Dollars 
.|100,916,602| 944,374,000 
60,050,695|1,013,679,000 
| 75:747,764|1,171;440,000 
_|134,665,196| '823,050.000 
: 442'361,000 
qty sls 13a | O88) ast 88 
S812. "288,000 40,000 ||1939. ,729, ,497, 
ares 339,380,000 55,000 | 16,500 |/1940. .| 42,928,377, 303,902| 7,250 


Y. City Population, 1940, 1930, by Age, Sex, Color 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


r on a preliminary tabulation of a 5 percent cross-section of the 1940 
Berane San eee pe 20,000, indicated by an asterisk (*), are based on relatively 
n ples, and are subject to error. This is particularly true of 1940 numbers less than 5,000, 


e Hin % 7 ee ” 
0 fea ye ea eo opulation include Mexicans, who were classified with “‘Other races’’ in the 
“ensus Reports. 1930 totals include persons of unknown age. 


ce All Classes White Non-white 
Ns sheesh seers ees TA 
eo ane Male Male |Female| Total _{ Male Female 


is Year Total Femaie| Total 


g 2| 478,346| 223,447 
es: 1940.|7,454,995 3,686,034 3,768,961 16097 6.0399 0 8G 3 oa gor| ‘aiia7| *15;674| *16,173 


bas 441'984| 225,440] 216 410,137 : "371 31887 713,674) Stee 
Take Be : 9'812| *14,416| *15,396 
ahs y *19,636} 23,216 
43'092| *15,658| 27,434 
205:250' 95,077| 110,173 

7'089| 39,196 , 
a fa *13'180| *5,600| _*7,580 
aes] eb Maa 

27, ; ; 
eee ime ey ear 
a f) 3308) Waal Bee 

$8] 310,184| 337,50 ‘ i s 
X 145'524| 159,760| 81,748] 78,012 
res tee aa 568.377 43,193} 22,464) 20,729 


"615! 119,699! 139,916 4,887 1,861 3,026 


430 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 


Arrests Arrests BS 

Year —| Police Police Year |_——__—_--_—__—____ | Police f 
(Cal,) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all] Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-| Other Tot. all] Force 

cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. cide | Fel.’s | Crime 

No. oO. 0. No. Dollars No. oO. No. No. 
1905. 711 10,716} 198,356) 8,859} 12,505,657/1929. 373 12,837| 354,610] 17,780 
1910 443 7,243| 170,681] _ 9,963] 15,316,478) 1930, 377 13,350] 465, 18,633 
1915 452 ¥ 212,452] 10,858] 17,364,594/1931. 433 13,925] 477,324) 19,333 
1920, 254 13,319] 266,749) 10,905) 24,595,187/|1932. 449 12,902] 516,128) 19,333 
1921 261 12,382} 272,751) 11,507 ,901,379 |1933. 420 16,915| 460,484 133 
1922 290 12,446) 303,451] 11,940; 30,705,185/)1934. 351 16,613) 556,640 133 
1923. 295 12,741| 301,206} 12,720] 32,042,223)1935. 383 16,598} 732,233) 19,331 
1924, 297 13,783] 346,270| 13,154) 33,187,918)|1936. 347 15,338] 826,887} 19,332 
1925. 338 13,913] 333,083) 14,150] 38,115,479')1937. 263 15,886] 941,789) 19,346 
1926. 306 13,073} 348,402) 15,950} 41,403,223 |1938. 228 15,393} 999,348) 19,346 
1927 282 11,832] 416,717] 16,973} 45,018,725 1939. 241 14,316) 1,046,933) 19,346 
1928. 373 12,609] 454,339] 17,769] 47,042,346 |/1940. 295 13,701| 895,675| 18,748 


Of those arrested in 


1939 accused of major crimes, 60 per cent were unemployed. 


Homicides in the 
Source: 


Manhattan—(1922) 201; (1923) 187; (1924) 237; 
1925) 231; (1926) 218; (1927) 220; (1928) 257; 
1929) 259; (1930) 273; (1931) 333; (1932) 330; 
1933) 293; (1934) 232; (1935) 245; (1936) 234; 
1937) 231; (1938) 167; oe 189; (1940) 173. 
Brooklyn—(1925) 81; (1926) 82; (1927) 87; (1928) 
92; (1929) 114; (1930) 148; (1931) 124; (1932) 140; 
(1933) 138; (1934) 120; (1935) 104; (1936) 79; (1937) 
70; (1938) 86; (1939) 72; (1940) 58. 
Bronmx—(1924) 33; (1925) 22; (1926) 19; (1927) 
33; (1928) 23; (1929) ; (1930) 40; (1931) 70; 
(1932) 42; (1933). 40; (1934) 34; (1935) 39; (1936) 
23; (1937) 22; (1938) 26; (1939) 23; (1940) 35. 
3. (1923) 20; (1924) 18; (1925) 
28; (1928) 22; (1929) 22; 
932) 40; (1933) 47; (1934) 


The Chief Medical Examiner 


City of New York 


Richmond—(1922) 7; (1923) 6; (1924) 7; 
(1926) 3; (1927) 4; (i928) 5; (1929) 2; 
(1931) 3: (1932) 13; (1933) 6; (1934) 7; 
(1936) 4? (1937) 2; (1938) 3; (1939) 4; (1 

Whole City—(1920) 344; (1921) 307; G 


(1923) 303; (1924) 390; (1925) 356; 
Maan 312; ane 399; (1929) 426; 
1931) 569; (1932) 565; (1933) 524; 
(1935) 427; (1936) 372; (1937) 350; 
(1939) 302; (1940) 285. 

illings by police—(1921) 12; (1922) 2 
15; (1924) 33; (1925) 15; (1926) 19; 
(1928) 23; (1929) 29; (1930) 37; (1931) e 
38; (1933) 40; (1934) > (1935) 2858 


Suicides (1940)—Manhattan, 531; Brooklyt 


et 
+ (19: > 6) 32; (1937) 25; (1938) 12; 
(1939) 14; (1940) 18. 


Bronx, 204; Queens, 204;. Richmond, 30; | 
‘ boroughs—1,296. : 


Jury Service in 


Source: An official of the County Clerk’s office 


The new act provides a uniform jury law for 
the five counties embraced in the City of New 


ork. 

Section 596 lists the qualifications of jurors, as 
follows: In order to be qualified to serve as a 
juror in the counties included with a city having 
a population of one million or more, a person 
must; 

1. Be a citizen of the United States, 
resident of the county. 

2. Be not less than 21, nor more than 70 years 
of age. 

3. Be the owner, in his or her own right, of 
real or personal property of the value of $250; or 
the husband of a woman or wife of a man who is 
the owner, in his or her own right, of real or 
personal property of that value. 

4. Be in the possession of his natural faculties 
and not infirm or decrepit. 

5. Not have been convicted of a felony or a 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude. 

6. Be intelligent; of sound mind and good 
eharacter; well informed; able to read and write 
the English language understandingly. 

A person dwelling or lodging or having or 
maintaining a dwelling or lodging in a county for 
the greater part of the time between October 1 
and June 30 next thereafter, is a resident of that 
county, within the meaning of this section. 


Those Who Are Disqualified 


Each of the following officers is disqualified to 
serve a8 a juror: 

1. All elected members of the federal, state and 
-city executive departments. ‘ 

. The comptroller; attorney-general; head of 
a department or head and members of a board, 
council or commission which is the head of a 
civil department of the federal, state or city 
government; members of the state tax commission; 
or the state commission of correction; or the 
state industrial board; or the public service and 
transit commissions; the commissioner of educa- 
tion; or agriculture and markets; or social welfare 


and a 


New York City 


and the deputy of each; 
governor. i 
3. A member of congress or of the legi 
or of the city council of the city of New Y’ 
4. A judge of a court of record, or a surro 
5. A sheriff, under sheriff, or deputy : 
remienly engaged in thé performance of his + 
6. The clerk or deputy clerk of any cor 
No public officer or employee of the 
States government, or of any state, city orn 
pality, or of any political subdivision of : 
them, or of any official board, authority, 
commission, corporation, or other agency of { 
them, shall serve on any grand. jury. t 


| 
Those Who May Claim’ Exemption, 


the secretary 


ject to public inspection. 
_ The right ‘to exemption must be claimed - 
time of examination for liability to ser 
juror. If a person fails to present such ¢ 
such time, he shall be deemed to have wai 
same and cannot be exempted thereafter. 


may present such claim for exemption t 
court when drawn for jury service or may } 
such refusal in the manner provided by arti 
of the civil practice act. ¥ 
Jurors now serve only once in 2 years. A ne 
requires the checking of prospective jurors’ 
against police records before they are 
reduces the service required in General Se: 
the two weeks required in civil courts of M: 
and the Bronx and prescribes procedure 
to reduce annoyances incidental to jury si 


ye a 
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> . ; : 

Yopulation of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Area) 
Source: Bureau of the Census for Census Years;,Dept. of Health estimates, other years) 

- Year * Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn | Richmond 


Queens Totals 


U +5: Census) . 1,761 4,495 
: 7 : 1,755 5,740 
“ x 2,267 8,303 
oe “ 2,782 11,187 
he : 3,023 20,535 
: 3 5,346 47,613 
; « 8,032 138,882 
« a ug 
« a 
a « 
« a 
State Census) . 
City’s Est.)... 
» 5 9 
. F -| 2,291,436 685,504 1,959,0 
«-| 2,286,550 716,512 1,998,568 114,956 
wo. 8. Census).| 2,284,103 732,016 2.018.356 116,531 
(City Ss Est.)- rie 2,263,839 757,945 2,044,712 118,564 
= ...| 2,223,193 809,944 | 2,097,570 122,6 
4 : 2, ,D49 861,943 2,150,428 126,720 
‘aa 2,141,905 913,942 | 2,203,286 130,798 
Aah 2,101,150 966,084 | 2,256,289 134,887 
ro 2, 2,309,147 
s : 2, 082 2,362,005 3 
% 1,979 2,414,863 
Ee eas, 1 8 mers oe 
— bE i‘ 2,520,72 
Gi S, Census).| 1. 1; 2.560,401 
City 's Est.) we 1, 1,2 2,570,440 
“x = eof LS 1,3 2,602,903 
aS - 1,813, 1,3 2,630,249 
i: t 1,794 1,358, 2,655,535 
- x 1,773, 1,3 2,682,724 
. 35 1,751,394 1,4 2,711,155 
# oo 1,729,533 1,4 2,739,585 
“d x 1,7 1, 2,768,839 
a raoee, eke 1 2.7 
“fee Sakae MES 15: 2'8 
) . S. Census).| 1, 1 1 
‘City’s est.)...| 1 000 ,55 857, 181,000 


Population and Dwellings, N. Y. City Metropolitan Area 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Dwelling units, 1940 
Mies bbctersend SSS 


1930 1920 Total 


10,901,424 | 8,505,404 
8 98,012 


1940 Occupied 


ole District . 
nm Connecticut 


5,620,048 
100,176 


in 1930 of the districts named above was—whole district (2,514.11); im 
w Jersey (1,159.84; in New Jersey Cities (54.36); Elizabeth (9.73; Jersey City 
- Paterson (8.06); in New York State (1,209.21); im New York Cities (319.13); 


ork City (308.86); Yonkers (20.13). 
DWELLINGS IN COUNTIES IN AND AROUND NEW YORK CITY, 1940 


\ 
Jling units in the boroughs of New York New York State—Nassau, 406,748; Rockland, 
Nadine occupied in erentnenia) as of April | 74,261; Suffolk, 56,065; Westchester, 563,581. 
0. were—Bronx, 395,366 (377,947); Brooklyn, Connecticut—Fairfield, 152,016. 
Manhattan, 617,433 (548,383); New Jersey—Bergen, 409,646; Essex, 837,340; 
Richmond, 48,831 (43,059). Hudson, 652,090; Middlesex, 211,681; Monmouth, 
in the counties or parts of 126,572; Morris, 89,305; Passaic, 305,875; Somerset, 
rk City, included in the | 22,051; Union, 328,344 
O were: Note by the Bureau < 7 
7 u, 123,506 (108,099); Rock- | plan for the metropolitan districts that have been 
18,855 Suffolk, 20,001 (14,546); set up for use in the 7940 Census is to include in 
ter, 15 157) the district, in addition to the central city or cities, 
ecticut—Fai 


es or parts of i 

ed above, was: | ministrative interests. 

ng units represents approximately the number of private households 
be compared roughly with the pumber of private families shown in 


- w york has decreased considerably since 1930, as it has throughout 
country. The average number of persons in the population saad ores dwelling unit in 1940 was 
for the State as compared with an average popu ation per family of 3.99 in 1930. 


| ha = re 
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Populated of New York City by Assembly Districts, 1930, I 1 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


< 
1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 4 
A @ 
76,651 10 66,133 70,864 19 76,490 7 
2 36.087 71,109 11 78,474 90/690 20 1284 5 
3 71,408 68,738 12 $8,122 89,468 21 76,20 aa 
4 53,866 37,763 13 69,460 71, 22 ris au ia 
5 67,765 : 14 81,045 $2,998 23 155,19: 4 
6 63,915 3 15 91,299 100,1 _——$——$<—$_$__—_—— Loe 
é 87,774 108,191 16 76,325 73,443 Tot...| 1,867,312 889 
8 70,984 65,473 LT: 71,722 70,612 ‘ 
9 92,819 110,275 18 110,063 92,732 
BROOKLYN . 
1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 ct 
a 61,201 54,570 10 72,317 73,709 19 63,229 61! 
2 300,054 367,394 11 89,531 96,875 20 92,867 Hs 
3 . 70,447 12 84,367 89,575 21 141,109 1744 
4 71,954 65,478 13 61,718 57,576 22 147,800 
5 f 68,218 “ eon eae 23 , 738 
4,474 9,304 1 . 
$ 75°18 $6833 16 283,876 312,575 Tot 2,560,401 2,698 
8 63,964 »230 17 73,296 78,679 
9 215,477 231,241 18 237,870 258,141 
P BRONX 7 
1930 1940 1930 1940 4 1930 ig 
1 101,735 102,971 4 86,282 86,449 7 113,907 117 i 
2 222,084 247,707 & h | apa 107,026 8 256,179 2' 
866 s 5 5 = 
a ieee ITot...1 1,265,258 1,3944 
< 
QUEENS | 
1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 1944 
1 151,197 170,825 3 191,942 229,203 5 184,293 198 
2 141,625 183,249 4 297,272 393,641 6 112,800 122 
Tot...| 1,079,129 , | 1,297, 
RICHMOND AND TOTAL CITY | 
a 
1930 1940 1930 , 1940 
1 76,780 83,677 Tot. qi 
2 $1,566 90,764 GLE¥> op sent 6,930,446 7,454,998 
ee f 
A) 78 Ons F 158,346 174,441 ‘ | 
The state census of 1925 gave the city 5,873,356; 1,123,026 aliens, and 4,750,330 citizens, i 
NEW YORK CITY POPULATION BY HEALTH CENTER DISTRICTS, 1940 x % 
Districts Districts Districts 7 i 
Manhattan: Westchester. ......... 197,814|| Queens: Fy 
Central Harlem. -»+| 209,699!) Miscellaneous*........ 3/265|| Astoria—lL. I. Clty cigs u 
East Harlem.. ...| 204,192 a GOTO Ree tcl eb Cee nee 
’ eye Pai Eas earant Bronx..............|1,394,711]| Flushing. ... ... zal 
wer Eas ST a ae cane Jamaica 
Lower West Side..'.-\| 281,534 yoke sry O88 Jemalea West 
_ Rive py of eek, hot aeeah 
Washington Heights: ::| 308/485|| Beovensvilie 301.1181 Miscellanious 4 
Miscellaneous* ........ ; 17,998 Bushwick. | oe a hart F 4 
La atbush... 8,097|| Vueems............. . 
'Manhattan......... 1,889,924 Fort Greene. "| 9077923||Richmona: 4 
Gravesend . 262,296]|, St. George... 2 
Bronx: Red Hook—Gowanus.. 176,173|| Tottenvyille. 4: 
Fordham-—Riverdale....| 216,506]/ Sunset Park. 231, 413 Miscellaneous* . 3 
Morrisania. eres poe.772 Willismebung-<ireeip't Elyeaeet 7 
Wen. tat. wt 3] 230, scellaneous® - cic; Gurl cereease : 17¢ 
Pelham Bay......./..| 130/067 Ee Sensors; RASRinOnds o-saseiaeae 
PUROMIONG soo das als since s 314,251|) Brooklyn. ......... .|2,698,285 


__City of New York.. .|7, ! 
*Includes parks, islands, boats, etc. ‘ 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, 1940. AGE, SEX, COLOR (PRELIMINARY) 


x 


No: 
Total White | white 


Total White 


Males, all ages... 3,686,034)3,462,587| 223,447||]F 3,514,062) 25 
Oe 28 744 9 209,766 5. 74l| 0- ae a Ret 5 N 38g ead es Ba0" Bet i¢ 
: 18,100), Behera na 4 1 
223,266) 208,850) 14/416/|10-13......1.12777° 239/708 eae t 
358,723] 339,087/ 19/636|| 14-19. ..1 002111000 363,179| 339/963| 2 
301,156] 285,498] 15.658]|20-24. 1127127: 47/414 '980| 4 
1,313,584|1,218,507 98,077 25-44. widevnen. 2 0.1,375:51011,965 3371 al 
186,881] 181/281] ~5/600|| 65 F gna ager: ean 338, ‘ORD! Bee 200 4 


7. oe . @v=ey _. ie, hg he = V9 _——- 
SS be a bi 40-72 oe Ce op al Dn ee - me a 
" J ' : Pe ; 


New York City—Births, Marriages, Deaths 433 
r hs, Marriages and Deaths, New York City “(Five Boroughs) 


Source: Registrar of Records, Department of Health 
Live Births Marriages Deaths Stillbirths |InfantMortality 


a 


Year |Estimated per |Deaths;per 1,000 


per per 
al.) |Pop.July 1 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. No. 1,000 | Under} live- 
pop. pop. pop live- | 1 Yr. | births 


20...) 5 


.683,765 | 132.856 | 23.37 | 64,422 | 11.32 | 73,249] 12.89 | 6,234 
25 | 6,323,035 | 128,790 | 20.37 | 64,826 | 10.25 | 71,864 | 11.37 | 6.134 
3 -| 6,944,000 | 122,811 | 17.7 3,337 | 9.10 | 74, 10.76 | 5,700 
6,995,000 | 115,621 16.5 | 61,574 8.8 | 77,418] 11.1 | 5,579 
7,047,000 | 109,878 | 15.6 | 58,957 8.4 | 74,319 | 10.5 | 5,396 
7,101,000 3, 14.6 Al 8.5 | 75,153 | 10.6 | 5,347 
-| 7,158,000 | 101,239 14.2 67,347 9.4 | 75,857 | 10.6 | 5,070 
35.:---| 7,206,000 100,657 | 140 68,372 9.5 | 75,057 | 10.4 | 4,902 
os «+| 7,258,000 8.507 | 13.6 | 72,234 | 10.0 |} 77,638 | 10.7 | 4,992 
37.-.--| 7,311,000 101,988 | 13.9 69,417 9.5 | 77,465] 10.6 | 4,847 
88. .,..| 7,363,000 | 102,045 13.9 63,493 8.6 | 73,775 | 10.0 | 4,995 
39. 7,415,000 | 102,261 13.8 2 84 | 75,439 | 10.2 | 6,831 
0 7,468,000 | 107,287 14.4 10.5! 76,008 | 10.2 | 7,986 
: 


Meluded in the live births in 1940 were 2,138 twins (individuals). 
BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 
es are included in the table above. In this and the following table the figures have been officially 
Yevised as to births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since.) 
Deaths 
ee ee ae et Pe a 2 


Mar- All 
riages | Causes |Tuberc’s}|Pneum.| Kidney | Cancer Nervous 


Still- 


Live- 
births 


oor trons 
be 


gP92n9 99020009 


ROS 
NS 


2 , 
ieee eee 40,364 9 “29, 207 1 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, OTHER BOROUGHS (included in 5-Borough table) 
Manhattan Bronx Queens Richmond 


Births |M’r’g’s|Deaths| Births |M’r’g’s|Deaths - 


| ESSE becnanae a bebe ea a 
*| Births M’r’g’s|Deaths 
EN poe aah J Ape 
2,770 880} 1,715 
2.968) 920 reat 


2,815 971 ‘ 
ie 
2/599 855) 
2/339) 1,433, 
ze a 
2/416, 1,156 
2,513! 1,450) 


—————— 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER) CITY OF NEW YORK 


‘ . Non- Kid- | Heart Non- 
; |\Pulm.|Pneu-|Pul’ry| Can-| ney Dis- Year |Pulm.|Pneu-|Pul'ry, 
Tuber|monia|Tuber} cer Dis. | ease Tuber|monia|Tuber 


Kid- | Heart 
ney | Dis- 
Dis. | ease 


3/323 304] 12,310 


, 7,686 
“1 3,950! 6,755! 470 
phoid deaths—(1933) 70; (1934) 44; (1935) 
Diphtheria deaths—(1933) 86; (1934) 103; 
faemic meningitis deaths—(1934) 73; (1935) 243; (1936) 226; 


40) 17. 
Jiti 12: (1935) 91; (1936) 9; (1937) 21; (1938) 4; (1939) 18; (1940) 5. 
liomyelitis deaths—(1934) 12; (1936) 24: « (1936) 1,050: (1937) 936; (1938) 825; (1938) 800: 


pendicitis deaths—(1934) 1,006; (1935) 920; 
th Perens deaths-#(1933) 8; (1934) 21; (1935) 11; (1936) 25; (1937) 468; (1938) 162; (1939) 200; 
“ame . DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY 


wee k| Tot. — JMan-| The |Brook| Tot. | Man-| The Brook| Tot. 
at POT eg City Yr. |hat’n|Bronx lyn Gity || Yr. |hat'n|Bronx| lyn City 


34: (1936) 33; (1937) 26; (1938) 26; (1939) 22; (1940) 12. 
(1935) 68; (4936) 35;° (1937) 58; (1938) 26; (1939) 22: 


(1937) “101; (1938) 53; (1939) 27: 


|__| ——_—|——. —__|—_ ——- —|——— 
: , 596 ||1931) 573 56 261 942 ||1937| 225 21 106 385 
: i 621 ||1932| 417 | 39 202 | 701 ||1938| (196 19. 77 os 
91 562 ||1933| 421 | ~40-; 198 |’ 703 |\1939| 200 21 80 3 
i6 | 98 ||1934| 290 } 26 110 471 ||1940| 209 18 81 34 
123 682 ||1945| 255 4 20 _ 124 433 ’ 
277 968 ||19361 261 21 122 5 


a 
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N. Y. City—Libraries Ph % | 


-The New York Public Library 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Central Building of the Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 
23, 1911; cost, $9,000,000. 

The branch library buildings usually contain 
lending .and reference departments for adults, 
similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and for 
organizations for social betterment. The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 
born citizens. In addition to the branches there 
are the Municipal Reference Library, Library for 
the Blind, Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, 
and Picture Collection (lending). | 

The Reference Department, in the Central 
Building and the Annex at 137 W. 25th St., in 
addition to their main reading rooms, have special 
rooms devoted to art and prints, American history, 
maps, manuscripts, music, genealogy, Slavonic 
literature, Jewish literature, Oriental literature, 
economic and public*documents, periodicals, science, 
technology, and newspapers. 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two gal- 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turner, etc. The Avery collection of prints 
is notable. 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES 


Manhattan—33 E. Broadway; 192 E. Broadway; 
61 Rivington St.; 388 E. Houston St.; 10 Seventh 
Ave., South; 135 2d Ave., near 8th St.; 331 E. 10th 
St.; 251 W. 13th St.; 228 EB. 23d St.; 209 W. 23d 
St.; 137 W. 25th St. (Library for the Blind); 348 
EB. 32nd St.; 457 W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Ave.; 
742 10th Ave., near 5ist St.; 121 E. 58th St.; 328 
E. 67th St.; 190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th St. 

1465 York Ave., near 78th St.; 222 E. 79th St.; 
444 Amsterdam Ave., near 81st St.; 112 BE. 96th St.; 

06 W. 100th St.; 174 E. 110th St.; 203 W. 115th 
St.; 116th St. and Amsterdam Aye., room 108a; 


‘ 
Columbia Univ. Library; 9 W. 124th St.; 224m 
125th St.; 518 W. 125th St.; 103 W. 135th St. . 
W. 145th St.; 1000 St. Nicholas Ave., cor. I 
St.; 535 W. 179th St.; 215 Sherman Ave., 
207th St. tae ft 
Richmond—14 Bay Street, St. George; 75 Be: 
St., Port Richmond; 976 Castleton Ave., W. . 
Brighton; 132 Canal St., Stapleton; 7430 An 
Rd., Tottenville; 56 Giffords Lane, Great Killsigg. 
Third St.. New Dorp (Hughes Memorial Libr: 
The Bronx—321 E. 140th St.; 761 E. 160th 
877 Southern Blvd.; 910 Morris Ave., cor. _ 
St.; 78 W. 168th St.; 610 E. 169th St.; 1205 Ha 
Ave. (Clason’s Pt.); 1866 Washington Ave., , 
176th St.; 2019 University Ave.; 879 E. 180th 
707 Rhinelander Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 
Kingsbridge Ave:, near 230th St.; 325 City Is 
Ave.; 4100 Lowerre Place; 4304 Katonah Ave.; ; 
Dolen Park. 
Hours, Central Building: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M.; 7% 
10 P.M. Sundays. Branches: 9 A.M. to 9 P.MJ 
As of Dec. 31, 1940, the Library contained 2,7 
062 books and pamphlets in the Reference Dep 
ment, and 1,498,439 in the Circulation Departm 
and the Municipal Reference Library; a’ totas 
4,256,501. The Reference readers in 1940 numbe 
2,011,014 and they consulted 4,338,142 vol 
Circulation books borrowed totaled 11,237,770; - 
sons entering the main Library numbered 3,910, 
The assets, as of Dec. 31, 1940 were valuea 
$43,537,667; expenditures in 1940 were $3,199, 
Reading in the New York Public Library# 
1940-41 was influenced by the World War. | 
was a demand for facts and books related to 
War in the fields of geography, history, biogra 
and technology. Latin-American relations, tr:f 
travel, language and literature were also studi 
Percentages for the most heavily used classes 
the main stack collection (not including the spe 
reading rooms) were—Economics and_ sociold 
21.88; literature (American and foreign) 1 
history, 9.91; technology, 8.13. 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN 


American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 
156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to5 P.M 


' American Museum of Natural History, Central 


Park West and 77th St. 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. : 

oe Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller 


Aza. ¢ 

Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

Mopper pnien. Fourth Ave. and 7th St.—Open 8 
. to 


: 10 P, M. 
‘French InStitute, 22 E. 60th St. 


Frick Art Reference, 6 EB. 7ist St. Admittance by 
appointment to students of art. . 

Friends (Quakerania), 221 E. 15th St—Open 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 

Genealogical and Biographical, 122 E. 58th St.— 
Open 9:30 A. M. to 5 P. M.; closed on Sundays. 

Grolier, 47 W. 60th St. 

His) anic Society, W. 156th St., near Broadway. 

Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A. M. 
to 6 P, M., except August and holidays. 

Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sq., Bronx. 

Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 


The Queens Borough Public Library ; 


| The Administration headquarters are in the 
Central Building, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, 
which was built from funds appropriated by the 
City and opened to the public April 1, 1930. The 
Central Building houses the Central Circflation, 
Central Children’s Room, General Reference De- 
partment and special rooms devoted to Long Island 
history and genealogy, art and music, business, 
science and technology, periodicals, and education. 

There are 27 branch libraries giving reference 
as well as leading service, 18 community stations 
14 libraries in elementary,schools, a book bus ani 
132 other agencies for the distribution of books. 

In 1940 the library had 734,109 volumes, 422,454 
registered borrowers, and circulated 4,388,600 vol- 
umes for home use. The City appropriation for 
its maintenance for 1940-41 was $724,622. 

The library has no private endowments. 

Chief Librarian, Louis J. Bailey. 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES 
Astoria, 1401 Astoria Blvd.; Bayside, 39-26 Bell 


/ 


Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5: ; 
Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10:30 P. N 1 
ee eer ae ee Soc., 20 W. 44th Ss 
ercantile, e t., 1 
wae to 6PM. 49 Broadway: 
ethodist, 150 Fifth Ave-—9 A. M. to 5 P, M.. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth yl | 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M, fo 5 P. M. | 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. 
New York Society, 53 E. 79th St.—Open 9 A, 
New York University, Washi : 

Neti Heat y, ngton Square; Univ 
ussell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E, : 
Seamen’s, 25 South St--Open 10 AM tea 
Union Th. Sem., Broadway, cor, 120th St. 5 

8:45 A. M. to5 P. M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept, - 
United Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St,—O6 
daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. \ 
Young Men’s Christian Ass’n—At branche 
_ Open 9 A. M. to 10 P, M.; Sundays, 2 to 10 P.- 
Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Ave. at 92d 
Young Women’s Christian’ Ass’n—At branche 
Open 9 A. M. to 9:15 P. M., Sundays except) 


’ 


y 


Blvd.; Broadway, 32-43 Steinwa: : 
Corona, 41-08 162nd St.: mbaiureh Gol - 1) 
way; Far Rockaway, 1637 Far Rockaway Bh 
Flushing, 4125 Main St.; Glendale 18-60 75 
Place; Hollis, 190-32 Jamaica Ave.: Jack: 
Heights, 76-08 37 Ave.; Maspeth, 71210. Grai 
St.; McGoldrick, 161-26 Northern Blvd., Flushit 
Middle Village, 7517 Metropolitan Ave.: Mo 
Park, 111-16 Liberty Ave, Richmond Hill; Nort 
ern Blvd., 98-18 Astoria Blvd., E. Elmhurst: Ozc 
Park, 9511 101 Ave.; Poppenhusen, 121-23 14/4 
College Point; Queens Village, 214-61 Jamaica A’ 
Richmond Hill, 118-14 Hillside Ave.; Ridgewo 
2012 Madison St.; St. Albans, 187-10 Linden Bly 
Seaside, 206 Beach 91 St., Rockaway Beach: Ste 
Way, 216131 St. L. 1 ‘City: Bunoyside, 4 
eit Le io ity; Whitestone, 14-16 150th § 
oodhaven, ‘orest Parkway; Woodsi 
54-22 Skillman Ave. a ae 


Hours: Most branches o} rf 
roouTs. pen week days 9 ae 


. 


oe 


he Library has a Central Building, 35 branches, 
rx deposit stations, and more than 500 agencies 
the distribution of books in schools, hospitals, 
lice and fire stations, factories, etc. 
dministration headquarters are in the Central 
ilding (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
ook . Opened to the public in February, 1940, 
Is building, built by the City at a cost to date of 
(000,000, is not yet completed. It houses the 
oging, Book Order, Central_ Registration, 
ntral Circulation, and Library Extension De- 
ments. Special collections, such as Art and 
ic, Science and Industry, are maintained. There 
separate Children’s and Young People’s Rooms. 
h circulation and reference service, including 
ders’ advisory service, is offered to adults. 
wenty-one of the 35 branches are housed in 
dings erected by Carnegie Funds; 12 are in 
ary quarters. All branches have reference 
vice: in addition, special reference work, aimed 
gssist businessmen, is done in the Montague 


lanch. 
The Library has a total collection of approxi- 
tely 1,200,000 volumes. Notable are the collection 
music books and scores, books on costumes, chess 
d checker collection, Civil War and World War 
raries, and Old Juvenile collection. 
The circulation of books for home use in 1940 
led 6,772,789 volumes. The Library in 1941 had 
ximately 578,000 borrowers. ‘ 
he Library’s special services include supplying 
m book collections, instruction of classes 
e use of the library, story-telling, sponsorship 
young people’s clubs, exhibition of materials 
m outside, maintenance of picture loan col- 
tions. Cooperation with the national defense 
am was a feature in 1941 (see Congressional 
d, April 22, 1941). 
sident of the Board of Trustees, Roscoe C. E. | 


Source: An Official 


blic, tax-supported, elementary, junior high, 
or high and vocational high schools in the City 
New York are under the jurisdiction of the De- 
tment of Education, the new headquarters of 
hich are located at 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 


he Board of Education consists of 7 members, 
pointed by the Mayor for terms of 7 years—two 
mbers ffom Manhattan, twe from Brooklyn, 
one from each of the other boroughs. The 
bers are paid no salary, 
fhe Superintendent of Schools is the chief execu- 
‘ficer of the Board of Education and of the 
tional system. 
Phe gradual decline in the amount and rate of 
sister increase has resulted from the influence of 


New York City—Brooklyn Library; Public Schools 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Source: An Official of the Library : 
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Brown; Chief Librarian, Milton James Ferguson.’ 
Circulation Branches—Bay Ridge, 73d St. and 
Ridge Boulevard; Bedford, Franklin Ave. at Han- 
cock St.; Borough Park, 5211 13th Ave.; Browns- 
ville, Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville 
Children’s, Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bushwick, 
Bushwick Ave. and Seigel St. . 

Canarsie, 1064 E. 95th St.; Carroll Park, Clinton 
and Union Sts.; Central Children’s, Grand Army 
Plaza; Central Circulation, Grand Army Plaza; 
City Park, St. Edwards St. and Auburn Pl.; Coney 
Island, 2880 Stillwell Ave.; Crown Heights, 401 
Rogers Ave.; DeKalb, Bushwick and DeKalb Aves., 
East Arlington Ave. and Warwick St., Eastern 
Parkway, Eastern Parkway and Schenectady Ave.; 
Extension Dept., Grand Army Plaza; Flatbush, 
Linden Blvd. and Flatbush Ave. 

Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 95th St.; Gerrittsen 
Beach, 2752 Gerrittsen Ave.; Greenpoint, Norman 
Ave. and Leonard St.; Irving, Irving Ave. and 
Woodbine St.; Kensington, 771 McDonald Ave.; 
Kings Highway branch, 1653 BE. 14th St., Leonard, 
Devoe-and Leonard Sts.; Macon, Lewis Ave. and 
Macon St. 

Mapleton, 6107 18th Ave.; Midwood, 984 E. 12th 
St.: Montague, 197 Montague St.; New Utrecht, 
8402 18th Ave.: Pacific, 4th Ave. and Pacific St.; 
Prospect, 6th Ave. and 9th St.; Red Hook, 
Richards St. and Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, Hop- 


| kinson Ave. and Macon St.; Sheepshead Bay, 1802 


Jerome Ave.; South, 4th Ave. and 51st St.; 
Tompkins Park, Marcy. and Greene Aves.: Wil- 
liamsburgh, Division and Marcy Aves. 

Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A.M, to 
9 P.M., Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., and on legal » 
holidays from 2 to 6 P.M.; Central Building open 
on week days 2 to 9 P.M., Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 
P.M., on holidays 2 to 6 P.M.; Montague Branch) 
open week days 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., Sundays and 
holidays 2 to 6 P.M. 


- 


The Public School System 


of the Department 
of increase has been removed. 

In the second place the declining birth rate in 
New York City has materially reduced the size of 
the entering classes. 

The vocational group was the only one that 
showed an increase over the previous year. | 

The increase in the average daily register in the 
vocational group amounted to nearly 5 per cent. 

The elementary group suffered the greatest loss 
in P hate daily register, the decrease being more 
th@h 434 per cent. The loss in the high school 
group amounted to slightly more than 4 per cent, 
while in the junior high group the loss was 
approximately 3 per cent, 

The Board of Higher Education headquarters, 
695 Park Avenue, Manhattan, consists of the 
president of the Board of Education and 21 citizens 
who are residents appointed by the Mayor, for a 
term of 9 years each. This board looks after the 
College of the City of New York, Brooklyn Col~ 
lege, Hunter College and Queens College. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY 


; ool year Average Average Numbered Expenses of 
i Bein in : Daily School Organi- | Instruction Day | Teaching 
Attendance | Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 

0. No, No. Dollars 0. 
699,695 547 505 33,486, 851.36 22,748 
712,245 551 509 35,414,517.51 23,034 
5,654 553 508 40,812,256.72 23,556 
779,031 557 511 66,704,267.05 24,235 
$14,038 564 521 69,733, 108.44 25,199 

$53,490 585 539 72,867 ,272.55 44 
870,682 605 555 76,341,431.83 27,637 
890,939 623 570 © 78,980,357.21 563 
909,096 649 587 _ 82,607,391.66 29,570 
125,664 651 597 86,007,088.81 30,685 
939,591 661 613 98,991,408.45 31,133 
987 665 624 104,440,337.45 31,849 
973,562 683 647 108,727,208.37 32,476 
982,240 700 676 112,295,110. 33,459 

1,001,394 711 693 115,243,059.72 34,36 
1,017,808 702 681 112,921,335.20 33,818 
1,022,810 702 682 107,951,009.33 33,729 
1,018,1 698 679 107,743,789.81 33,769 
1,030,818 714 697 112,961,882.07 34,133 
1,023,165 716 700 115,604,344.89 35,441 
1,015,220 719 704 125,517,322.38 35,848 
993,152 eitiv4 716 117,610,610.97 35,894 
968,143 4733 716 126,680,805.26 34,962 
933,491 ' 732 717 126,004,314.28 34,789 


Source: 
MANHATTAN 


Armenian Apostolic—Holy Cross Cathedral, 580 
W. 180th St. 

.Baptist—Central, 92nd St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
Riverside, 122nd St., and Riverside Drive; First, 
W. 79th St.,. corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 
55 Washington St. So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. 
E. 31st : Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th 
Ave.: Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, Scientist)— 
First, Central Park West and 96th St.; and the 
Second, 10 W. 68th St. 

Congregational—Tabernacle, Broadway and 56th 


Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. Sist 
St., near Columbus Ave. 

Friends’ (Quaker)—Meeting ‘Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Ortho- 
dox}, 144 E, 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way; 
Congregation B’nai- Jeshurum, 88th St. and West 
End Ave.; Shearith Israel, Central Park West and 
70th St.; Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near 
Central Park West; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. 
and 65th St.; Ansche Chesed, West End Ave. and 
100th St.; Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave.; 
West End, 160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie 
Hall: Institutional Synagogue, 120 W. 76th St. 

Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d St.; Holy 
Trinity, Central Park West and 65th St.; Im- 
manuel Lexington Ave. and B. 88th St.; St. Peter’s 
Lexington Ave. and 54th St.; St. Luke’s, 46th St. 
near Eighth Ave. 4, : 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 1885 University 
Ave.; Christ, 60th St., and Park Ave.; Church of 
All Nations, 9 2nd Ave.; Grace, 131 W. 104th St.; 
John St., 44 John St.; Metropolitan Duane, 58 7th 
Ave:; Park Ave., at 86th St.; St. Paul’s, West End 
Ave. and 86th St.; Union, W. 48th St., near Broad- 
way, Broadway Temple, 174theSt. 

Presbyterian—Brick, Park Ave. and E. 9ist St., 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Park Ave. 
and 64th St., Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; First, 5th Ave. 

’ and lith St., Fourth, West End Ave. and 9ist St., 
Madison Ayve., at 73rd St.; Rutgers, W. 73rd St. 

‘ ‘near Broadway; Scotch, Central Park West and 
96th St.; West End, 165 W. 105th St. 

Protestant Episcopal—Cathedral-of St. John the 
Divine, W. 1lllth St., between Amsterdam and 
Morningside Avenues.; Ascension, 5th Ave. and 

) 10th St.; Christ Church, 71th St. near Broadway; 
Eglise du Saint-Esprit (French), 223 E. 61st St.; 
Epiphany 74th St. and York Ave.); Grace, Broad- 
way, Broadway and 10th St.; Heavenly Rest, 5th 
Ave. and 90th St.; Incarnation, 205 Madison Ag®.; 
“Little Church Around the Corner’’ (Transfigu- 
ration), 5 H. 29th St.; St. Andrew’s, 127th"St. near 
5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew’s, 109 E. 50th St.; 
St. George’s, Stuyvesant Sq.; St. James’, Mad- 
ison Ave. and Tist St.: St. Luke’s, Convent Ave. 
and 141st St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 2nd 
Ave. and 10th St.; St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway 
and Vesey St.; St. Thomas’s, 5th Ave. and 53d St.; 
Trinity Church, Broadway at Wall St. 

Reformed Church in America—Middle Colleg- 
jiate, Second Ave., at 7th St.; Marble Collegiate, 
Fifth Ave., at 29th St.; Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas, Fifth Ave. at 48th St.: West End Col- 
legiate West End Ave. at 77th St.; Fort Washing- 
ton Collegiate, Fort Washington Ave., at 181st St. 

Roman Catholic—St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth 
Ave., at E. 50th St.; Ascension, 107th St., near 
Broadway; Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St.: Notr 

Morningside Drive and 114th St.: st. 

Agnes’s, 143 E. 43d St.; S 


lumbus Ave. and W. 6th St.; St. Peter’s, 20 Bar- 


eat St. 
ussian Orthodox—Cathedral of Holy Virgin 
Protection, 105 E. Houston St. = 

’ Salvation Army—Centennial Memorial Temple, 
' 120 W. 14th St. There are other meeting places. 

Seventh Day Adventist—City Temple, 564 Ww, 
150th St. i 

Synodical Church of Russia—St. Nicholas Ca- 
thedral, 15 E, 97th St. 

Unitarian—All Souls, Lexington Ave. and 80th 
St.; Community, Park Ave. and 34th St. 

Universalist—(Fourth), Chureh of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 
aan Orthodox—Holy Trinity Cathedral, 319 RB. 


New York City—Leading Churches 
Leading Churches in the City of New York 


Official Denominational Records 
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Among other places of wo: in Manha' 
are; All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Missi 
227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Brow 
St.; Church of the Strangers (Deems Memo. 
307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Riving 
St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 W. ‘ 
St.; Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers | 
Eighth Ave. Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Gospel Ta) 
nacle, 44th St. and 8th Ave.; Labor Temple, 
Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne Miss 
434 W. 42nd St.; McAuley’s Water St. Miasx 
316 Water St.; New Jerusalem Church (Swed 
borgian), 114 E. 35th St.; Pentecostal Glad Tiditi 
325 W. 33rd St.; Spiritualists’, 123 W. 94th § 
Society of Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; Th 
sophical, 22 E. 8th St. 


BROOKLYN 


Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn # 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James_- 
Hanson Place, at Portland Ave.; Sif 
Ave., at Lincoln Pl. 

Christian Science—First, New York Ave. ¢ 
Dean St. 

Congregational—Central (also St. Paul's), H 
cock St., near Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at 
fayette Ave.:; Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and! 
18th St.; Pilgrims, Henry and Remsen Sts.; Hi 
mouth, Orange St., near Hicks St.; South, Pre 
dent and Court Sts.; (In_ 1934 the Church of 
Pilgrims and ES based ye Church merged into | 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester # 
Marlborough Roads. a 

Friends—(Hicksité). 110 Schermerhorn § 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave. and 48th St.; Bé 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 | 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.;. Mt. Sinai, St 
Ro a Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway a 


Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangeli 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St-; Good Shephe 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas AY 
at E. 2ist St.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., PB 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s Bedford Ave.,-near I] 
Kalb Ave.; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zil 
MGiethodist “Episcopal First, ch: 

ethodis ‘piscopal—First, enry and 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hansi 


Place Central, at St. Felix St.: New York Ave, 
at St.; Simpson, Clermont and Willougit! 
es. 


Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. | 
Presbyterian—Bedtord, Dean St. and Nos 3, 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.: Fill! 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at | 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. Joh 
Fe coer Mektonia, oe ook Remsen S&| 
00) e., at Macon St.; Wes A 
St. and Ist. Pl. Kitt oe 
Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clin : 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and ane Coun 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.: Messiz 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pai 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Livitt 
ston Sts.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. Joh 
Pl.; St. Luke’s, Clinton Ave., near Fulton St: | 
Reformed Church in America—Bethany, Gl) 
mont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.; First, 
Williamsbureh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer 4 
st, atbush an urch Aves.: Firs 
ae and Carroll st: ip ir ae of 
oman Catholic—Holy Name of Ji P 
pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; our. ‘Ladi VI 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway: Our ‘ 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.: Qua 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., i! 
Augustine’s, 6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Char’ 
Borromeo, Sidney Pl. and Livingston, St.: Th 
Francis Xavier's, 6th Ave. and Carroll St.: j 


James Pro-Cathedral Jay and Chapel Sts.” 


Seventh Day Ad = a 
Gates Aunt y ventist—Washington Ave., ’ 


Swedenborgian—Church r Y 
Monroe Pl. and Clark St of. the New Jerucay 


Syrian Orthodox—st. — 4 
Stale St. ey aeliblss Osthecial 


Unitarian—Saviour, Pierre ‘onan 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Cony ees a 
Ae nereataey BAL Souls’, Ditmas and ~ Ove 

5 wt 


Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., 


Irving Pl.; Brooklyn Tabernacle, 17 Hicks 8 
1560. Nostra} 


Christian and Missionary Alli 
Ave.; Ethical Culture "os., headeins of Mus 


‘ : 
. 


a 
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New York City—Hospitals 
Hospitals in the City of New York 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire Poe 


[unicipal and State Hospitals are printed in Bold-face Type. State Hospitals are marked * 
under the supervision of the State Department of Mental Hygiene and care for nine ee 


mental diseases.) ; 
MEDICAL CENTERS 


There are five corporate units of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center - 
Bp ates ~ 2 aA Ther ee RPS ee ri Netieitbedic (8 
é e Presbyterian Hospital in the ity of New York, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, 

(> See for Women, the Vanderbilt Clinic, the Squier Urological Clinic, tne Sephen v. Hane 
S ivate Patient Pavilion, The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing; The Institute of Ophthal- 


\ 3 . Py ‘ 

Fhe Columbia University Group, including: The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the S 
pntal and Oral Surgery, the School of Oral Hygiene, the DeLamar Institute of Public "neater st 
. The Babies Hosuival of the City of New York. 4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 5. The 
bw York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. The Herman Knapp Memorial Eye Hospital has 
en merged in the Columbia-Presbyterian group. 

he New York Hospital (York Ave., East 68th St. to East 71st St.; office, 525 East 68th St.) includes 
its group the Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
yne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, and is associated with Cornell University Medical College; also 
en nedale Hospital for Mental Diseases and Convalescent Hospital for Children at White 


(ie MANHATTAN 
bies, Broadway at 167th St. N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 218 Second Ave. 
bekman Street, 117 Beekman St. N. Y. Foundling and St. Ann’s Maternity, 130 E, 


26th St. and First Ave. 69th St. 
th David, 161 E. 90th St. N. Y. Infirm. for Wom. and Child., 321 E. 15th St. 


sth Israel, Stuyvesant Park East. N. Y. Ophthalmic, 1 East 105th St. (Affiliated with 
hoth (William) Memorial, 314 E. 15th St. the N. Y. Medical College and Flower Hospital.) 
road Street, 125 Broad St. N. Y. Orthopaed. Disp. and Hosp., 420 E. 59th St. 
entral Islip State (Mental Clinic, Dispensary | N.Y. Polyclinic Med. Sch. and Hosp., 341 W. 
of N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 50th St. . 

fal College), 26th St. and First Ave. __|N. Y. Post-Graduate, 303 E. 20th St. 

, Welfare Island, East River. The new clinic | N. Y. Skin and Cancer, 2d Ave. and 19th St. 
for the City and Metropolitan hospitals is at East *N. Y. State Psychia. Inst. and Hosp., W. 168th St. 
End Ave. and E. 80th St. N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
ity Home, Welfare Island. College, Dispensary, 463 First Ave. 

umbus, 226 E. 20th St.; Ext. 457 W. 163d St. | People’s, 203 Second Ave. } P 
pmmunity, 8 St. Nicholas Pl. Presbyterian Hosp., Sloane Hosp. for Women and 
pnvalescent Day Camp, Welfare Island. Vanderbilt Clinic, 168th St. and Broadway. 
wer-Fifth Ave., 105th, 106th Sts. and Fifth Ave. *Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 722 West. 


(unit of N. Y. Medical College and Flower 168th St. 
~ Reconstruction, 395 Central Park West. (A unit of 


ital). 

Ech, os W. 30th St. the N. Y. Post Graduate Medical School and 
Ie cereus oe ele emp ss ase ce Rehan tartancaih North Brothers Island. . 
; , x Ave. 4 ; P 
= me a Paes Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, York 


Jem Eye and Ear, 2099 Lexington Ave. 
man Knapp Mem. Eye, 57th St. and 10th Ave. Ave. and 66th St. 
ospital for Joint Diseases, 1919 Madison Ave.; Roosevelt, 9th-10th Aves., 59th St. 
St. Elizabeth’s, 689 Fort Washington Ave. 
Dispensary, 41 E. 123rd St. St. John’ ia > na h 
spiel fof Ruptured and_crivpleg, 221 & s2a/| Bi ZOHDE Gist Sk andvamateraam Ang oy 
- SERS Society for Relief of Ruptured and st Rose's invee Ho me, Incur. Cancer, 71 Jackson St. 
a . Vincent’s, ven ve. a rn 
enor 7 tml Peas 196th Sts Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 
Hull, 76th-77th Sts. and Park Ave Sloane, for Women, 168th St. and Broadway. 
ars ecan, DP OnyeDEEATE ls Speech Disorders, Irving Pl, and 18th St. 
anhaitan Bye, Bar and Throat, 210 E. 64th St. BE Oe te. a0 Bee at, Peace iss 
nhattan State, Ward's Island. i t . ; 
orial Hospital for Treatment of Cancer and pees easivek Soret Welfare, N. Y. City office, 
Allied Diseases, E. 68th St. and First Ave., adja- | stony Wold Sanatorium, Office. Rm. 407, 598 
cent to the Rockefeller Institute. 5 5 4 
fropolitan, Welfare Island gydcuhon, Manhattan Ave. and W. 123d St 
: ydenham, Man an Ave. 7 '. 
jeordia, S31 B, 66th St pops Rospital Admiss, B 105 Walker St 
. a f ‘uberc. Hospita ss. Bureau, alker St. 
Sinai, Fifth, ., 98th-101st Sts. | Tuberculosis Preventorium for Children; Office, 
Sanatorium (tuberculosis), Otisville, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
U. S. Marine Hospital, 67 Hudson St. 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Ellis Island. 
Welfare Hospital for chronic diseases on Welfare 
= Island. It is also a teaching and research center, 
8th St. Welfare Island Disp., 80th St. and E. End Ave. 
Welfare Island. fie ees aay gud Die peel iin a 
lf: 1 . East illar arker (contag. diseas.). Fo ls , 
Weryiacn ii Woman's, in the State of N. Y., 141 W. 109th St. 


; THE BRONX 
eth. , 612 Allerton, Lebanon, Westchester, Cauldwell and Trinity Aves. 
ee a brabarss, Home Site apes A new 12-story building is to be at Grand Con- 
=< 


Ave. 
ronx , ve.. course and Mt. Eden Ave. 
pended Bara Taineers/S aprernignibe & Lincoln, East 141st St. and Concord Ave. 


nd Echo Place. : 
" 169th St. Montefiore, Gunhill Rd. near Jerome Ave, 
Se pee 1072 Grand | Morrisania, 168th St. at Gerard Ave. 


River. 
i 


men’ ft 4 
Be Yale pecans £750 Mother Cabrini Peer ae 
f Featherbed L., McCombs Road. | St. Francis’, Has n . an Too) ve. 
Se ouuthn St. Joseph’s, for consumptives, E, 143rd St. and 


‘ordham, Southern Blvd. and Fordham Road. 


for Chronic Invalids, 1776 Clay Ave. Brook Ave. 
ome for, incurable 183d St. and 3d Ave. Union Hospital Assoc. of the Bronx, 260 E. 188th ° 


y } t+. and Grand St. 
iGoncourse, Bie ea fhe ainany U. S. Veterans Admin., 130 W. Kingsbridge Road. 
i Se ; BROOKLYN © P ; 
sethan f , Hosp. for the Aged, 
any Deaconess, 237 St. Nicholas Ave. Brooklyn Hebrew Home an 

Rock: - Howard and Dumont Aves. "i 

ae Nae ae Ag righ! gees Brooklyn Home for Blind, Crippled and Defective 
‘eae ipa leeaadane _ {-Children, 283 Hicks St. 

oklyn, De Kalb Ave. and Ashland Pl. -~}rooklyn Home for Consumptives, 240 Kingston 
rooklyn Eye and Ear, 29 Greene Aye. na Ave. 
me : 


' 


*Brooklyn State (Mental Clinic), Clarkson and 
A Yoanee Aves., Brooklyn. (Polhemus Memorial 
Clinic), Long ‘sl. Coll. Hosp., Henry, ty Sts. 

Brooklyn Women’s, 1395 Eastern Parkway. 

. Bushwick, Putnam and Howard Aves. 

Caledonian, 132 Parkside Ave. 

Coney Island, Ocean Parkway and Ave. Z. 

Cumberland, North Portland Ave. and Auburn Pl. 


SEG Deaconess and Hosp. Soc., 623 Chauncey 


Faith Home for Incurables, 546 Park Pl. 

Greenpoint, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 

Harbor, 2265 Cropsey Ave. 

Holy Family, 151 Dean St. 

House of St. Giles the Cripple, 1346 President St. 

Israel-Zion, 4802 Tenth Ave. 

Jewish, Classon and St. Mark’s Aves., at Pros- 
pect Pl. 

Jewish Sanitarium for Incurables, 86 E. 49th St. 

Kings County, Clarkson Ave. 

*Kings Park State ere a Hygiene Clinic, New 
Cumberland Hosp.), N. Elliott PI., Auburn Pl. 


QUEENS 


Children’s (N. Y. City), 65 Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing. 

Creedmoor State, Queens Village. 

Flushing Hosp. and Dispensary, Soren Blvd. and 
Forest Ave. 

Jamaica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill. 

Mary Immaculate Hosp. Assoc., 152-11 89th Ave. 
Jamaica. 

' Neponsit Beach (tuberculosis), Neponsit Beach. 

Queensboro, Lott’s Lane, Jamaica. 


RICHMOND 


Farm Colony, W. New Brighton. 

Richmond Borough, for Communicable Diseases, 
Castleton Corners 

Paemoond mMaapiorial, 393 Prince Bay Rd., Prince 


st, Vincent's, Bard and Castleton Aves., W. New 
righ 
Sea View, Castleton Corners. 


Leading Theatres 


Source: New York City Fire Department; figures in parentheses are seating capacities. 
MANHATTAN 


lara (1,434), 152 W. 54th St.; Alvin (1,387), 
250 W. 52d St.; Ambassador (1, 200), 215 W.’ 49th 
St.; Baier hi 141), 1531 Broadway 

Belasco a 00), "115 W. 44th Ste Biltmore ate 000), 
oF Ww. h St.; Booth (708), 222 W. 45th St.; 

Ret uset qd, eye me W. 44th St.; Broadway 

C800) 1681 gece, 

Oapitol (4,845), 1639" Broadway; Carnegie Hall 
&, es gan Seventh Ave.; Center (3,438), 1234 
Six 

Cort a, 043), 138 W. 48th St.; Criterion (1,700), 
Broadway at 44th St. 

Empire (1, 099), 1438 ep eadeas Ethel Barrymore 
(GE tip), 243 'W. 47th S 


Pifty-First (1, 608), 1855 Broadway. 


New York City—Hospitals; Theatres 


Kingston Aye. (Contagious), Kingston Ave.” 
Rutland Rd. : 
Long Island College, Henry and Amity Sts. 
Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 
Methodist Episcopal, 506 Sixth St. - | 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Home and 
Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 
Peck Memorial, Albany Ave. and Crown St. 
gra Heights, Washington Ave. and St. Ji 


St. Catherine’s, 133 Bushwick Ave. 

St. Cecilia Women’s, 472 Humboldt St. 

St. Charles, for Crippled Children, 277 Hicks 

St. John’s, 480 Herkimer St. 

St. Mary’s, St. Marks and Buffalo Aves. 

St. Peter’s, 380 Henry St. 

Samaritan, main division, Fourth Ave. and 17th 

Swedish, Bedford Ave. and Dean St, Clinic} 
Sterling Place and Rogers Ave. 

Trinity, 1835 East New York Ave. 

U. S. Naval, Ryerson St. and Flushing Ave. 

Unity, 1545 ‘St. John’s Pi. 

Victory Memorial, 1469 Shore Rd. 

Wyckoff Heights, 142 St. Nicholas Ave. 


Queens General, i61st St. and 82nd Drive, Jamai 

Rockaway Beach, and Dispensary, Beach 85th 
Hammels. 

St. Anthony’s, Woodhaven Blvd., near 91st A 
Woodhaven. 

St. John’s Long Island City, 12th St. and aBG 
son Ave. 

St. Joseph’s, Broadway, Far Rockaway. 

Triboro (tuberculosis), Parsons Boulevard and | 
Dr., Jamaica. 


Staten Island, “Castleton Ave., Tompkinsviile. 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Bay St., and Vanderk 
Ave., Stapleton. 
*Pilgrim State, Brentwood, I. The institutil 
receives patients from Atgniattary and the Bron 
An appropriation has been made for a new Sta 
Hospital on Long Island at Deer Park, né& 
Pilgrim State Hospital. } 


in New York Gity 


Ave; Majestic (L152) au6 W. date ote 
Jjestic 45 44th St.; Loyal (8 
600 W. 185th St.; Mansfield (1,050), 256 w. ths 
gullet Ce aie ee eae eee eae 
ba pet Se at 47th St. a roar ca 
etropolitan Opera House G; Heat 39th &§ 
and Broadway; Morosco (893 Se 
Music Box (1,600), 239 Wwe dee a 
Pie ree ,164), 208 W. vir 
alace 45), Seventh Ave. at 4' bi 
mount (3,665) 1489 Broadway: } Pienooe es (87 
137 W. 48th St.; Plymouth (965), 236 W. 45th § 
Radio City Music Hall (5 5945), 1260 A 


825 Eig 


Forrest (1,075), 2: J pe 49th St.; Forty-Fourth | Rialto (594), Seventh Ave. at 42a St. 
Street (1 ahd 224 W. St. (2,122), 1620 Broadway. 
eon ey h St ehh ie mei)» 226 W. 46th St.; Roxy (5,920), 133 W. 50th St. 
ulton Shubert (1,395), 22 . c 
Golden (1,118), 252 ow. 45th St.; Nora Bayes | (1, 303), 246 W. auth Bee ee 
(880), mae tate St; eee as oat Ww. Morag St.; Strand (2,989), 1571 Broadway. 
(i450), 249 W. 45th St. +; Imperial | Town Hall (1,476), 113 W, 43d St. . 
Loew's State re ka 1540 Broadway; Longacre| Vanderbilt (771), 148 W. 48th St. 
(1 018) 220 W. 48th St.; Lyceum (957), 149 W.| Windsor (981), 157 W. 48th St.; Winter Gai: 
45th S den (1,671), 1642 Broadway. 
y BROOKLYN 
Academy of Music (2,207), 30 Lafayette Ave.; (3,690), 1029 pas Ave.: Melba 


‘Albee (3,274), 1-7 DeKalb Ave.; 
(2,700), 973 Flatbush Ave.; 
Broadway. 
Flatbush (1,695), 2213 Church Ave. 
Fox (4,089), 10-40 Flatbush Ave.; 
928 Halsey St.; 
* Kenmore PI1.; 
way. 
Loew’s (Theatres—Alpine 
Ave.; Bay Ridge (1,899), 
Bedford (1,931), Bedford ries 


Bushwick (2,208), 1396 


G, 158), 
d Ave. & 72d St.; 
é& Bergen St.; 


Boro Park (2, 391), New Utrecht Ave.; Brevoort 


(2,039) 1274 Bedford Ave.; Broad 
912 Broadway; Cia piiae 
Aye.; Gates (2,868), Broadway & 


Albermarie 


Halsey (2,262); 
Kenmore (3,025), Church Ave: & 
Kingsway (2,212), 946 Kings High- 


6817 5th 


Coney Island (2,387) 1301 Bee 
Gates Ave.; 
Kameo (1, arte 530 Eastern Parkway: Kings 


300 Livingston St.; 


Ens Bs Oriental “S a (3 ae ; 


Majestic (1,829), 651 Fulton St.; 
bit ce. u. aoe qd, 874), 578 Fulton Sti. 
aramoun' 4,126), 385 Flatbu: : { 
(2,609), 574 Flatbush Ave.; Pallet repr: 
Ninth St; Republic (2, 128), 426 Keap St.: San 
(1,501), 188 Prospect ‘Park West: Savoy (2.4 
nt Bedford Ave.; Star (1,487), 389 hes St. 
rand (2, 870), 647 Fulton St.; : 
1607 Surf Ave-; Tivoli (1,910), "365 Beek Ra oe: 


Walker (2 ast 6401 18th Ave. ¥ 
Fd 


vlints a, 9 


i oe as 


Source: 


nerican Academy of Arts and Letters—Broadway, 
between 155th and 156th Streets. Art exhibitions 
and museum; Terrace entrance. Closed from 
June 15 to Sept. 15 Open weekdays, 1 to 5 P.M.; 
Sundays and holidays, 2 to5 P.M. Free. 
merican Museum of Natural History—Central 
Park West at 79th St. Open weekdays and holi- 
a except as Specified, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
, New Year's and Independence Day, 
nksgiving and Christmas; 1-5 P.M. Free. 
Society—Broadway and 
, except Sundays 


Collection, The—814 Fifth Ave. Admission 

ard on written application to the Custodian. 
ree. 

nic Garden, Brooklyn—(Gardens within a 
arden), 1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. Gar- 
en hours: 8 A.M. to dusk; Sundays and holidays, 

A.M. to dusk. Library hours: Monday to 

day, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Saturdays, 9 A.M. to 
INoon. Library closed Saturdays, July 1 to Sep- 

miber 15. 

anical Garden, N. Y.—Bronx Park, north of 
Pelham Parkway, and at south terminus of 
Bronx River Parkway; also at Bronx Park Station 
of Third Avenue Elevated R.R. and at Botanical 
Garden Station of Harlem Division of NY. 
Central R.R. Open daily until half hour after 
f Conservatories open 10 A.M. to 4:30 
1) and 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
(Nov. 1-Mar 1). Free. 
o Zoo—(See Zoological Park). 


lyn Museum—Eastern Parkway and Wash- 
ington Avenue. Open daily, weekdays, 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. to 6 P.M. Free. 


Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn Ave. 
aa daily, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 2-5 P.M. 
ee. 


pisters, The—(a branch of the Metropolitan Mu- 

of Art devoted to mediaeval art). Fort 
Open daily 10 A.M. to 5 P 
except Christmas, then 1-5 
6 P.M. Mondays and Fridays, 


n Boulevard, Tottenville, 
Staten Island. Open daily, except Monday, 10 


A.M. to 6 P.M. Free. (Erected in 1680 by 
Christopher Billopp); Peace Conference held on 
Sept. 11, 1776, among Lord Howe, British, and 


enn Franklin, John Adams and Edward 


Rutledge, American. 

soper Union Museum for the Arts 
Square and 7th Street. 
Friday, 9 A.M. .M, 
5 P.M. May 1 to Sept. 30, 
to 5 P.M. 


of Decoration— 


‘man House—Broadway and 204th St. Last 
farmhouse of the Dutch Colonial 
Period, furnished and arranged 
tom in that period. Open daily, 
to 5 P.M. Free. 
The Museum of—Has been acquired by 
the New York Historical Society. 
raunces Tayern—Broad and Pearl Sts.; Museum 
Revolutionary relics and paintings. Open 10 
aM to 4 P.M. every day except Sunday. Free. 
December 4, 1783, General George Washing- 
‘bade the officers of the Continental Army 
building was erected in 1719 
bought in 1762 by Samuel 
dit as a tavern. 
St. Home of the 
and opened 1935 
Limoges 


except Mondays, 


‘olk Arts, 


fon 
m 
farewell here. The 
By. Stephen De Lancey, 
aunces, who conducte 
sy Collection—1 East 70th 
‘late Henry C. Frick, enlarged 
of paintings, sculpture, 


(2s a museum g 
enamels, French_and Chinese porcelains, period 
‘furniture, ete. Closed Monday, May 30, July 4 


Bours 10 to 5 on weekdays; 
and holidays. Staff lectures 


to June; Sunday guest lectures and 


. oe music cqncerts during the winter. All 


+ 


up to 1830-35; paintings 
‘erican artists. Open daily, 


t G les—Sixth floor, Grand 

“Central Terminal, East 42nd Street. Fifth Ave=" 

mue Branch Gallery, Fifth Ave. 
f 56th St. Open 
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| ale Sundays, 


:30 A.M, to! 


b af 
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5:30 P.M.; closed Sundays. 


During summer 
closed Saturdays arid Sundays (May fs to Oct. 


15).. Free. 

Hamilton Grange—Home of Alexander Hamilton 
built in 1802, at 287 Convent Avenue, near 14Ist 
St. A museum of Hamilton and his time, by 
The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 


Society. Open weekdays, except holidays, 10 
=e 3 5 P.M.; Saturdays 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


Hayden Planetarium—Sist Street near Central 
Park West. Several demonstrations daily. Ad- 
mission charged. 

Hispanic Society of America—Spanish museum 
and library, Broadway between 155th and 156th 
Sts. Museum open 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. daily; 
Sunday, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M., except Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Library open 1 P.M. to 4:30 P.M., 
except Sundays, Mondays and holidays, and 
during August. Free. é 

Jewish Theological Seminary Museum of Cere- 
monial and Historical Objects—N. E. corner 
Broadway and 122nd St. Open daily, except 
Friday and Saturday, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Jumel Mansion—(See Roger Morris House, Jumel 
Mansion). 

Master Institute of United Arts—310 Riverside 
Drive. School of all arts, including painting, 
music, drama, dance and allied arts; lectures, 
recitals, plays and general cultural events; 
Riverside Museum—Exhibitions of contemporary 
American art, also foreign exhibitions. Collec- 
tion of oriental art and art objects. Open daily 
and Sundays, 1-5 P.M. Closed during June, July 
and August. Free. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave. at 82d 
St. Open 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, including 
holidays, except Christmas, then 1-5 P.M.; Sun- 
days, 1-6 P.M. Free. 

Morgan Library—(See Pierpont Morgan Library.) 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
—Broadway and 155th St. Open daily, 2 P.M. to 
5 P.M. (except Sundays and holidays). Closed 
during July and August. Free. 

Museum of the City of New York, Inc.—Fifth Ave. 
at 103rd St. Open daily, except Tuesdays, 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M.; open 
every holiday from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., except 
Christmas, when closed. Free. 

Museum of Living Art—New York University, 100 
Washington Square, east. A. E. Gallatin collec- 
tion of 20th Century paintings. Open 8 A.M. to 
10 P.M. weekdays; 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., Saturdays; 
closed on Sundays and legal holidays. Free. 

Museum of Modern Art—11 West 53rd Street. Fre- 
quently changing exhibitions of painting, sculp- 
ture, photography, architecture, industrial design 
and the film. Open weekdays, 10 A M. to 6 P.M. 
(Wednesdays, 10 A.M, to 10 P.M.); Sundays, 12 
noon to 6 P.M. Admission, 25 cents; children 10 
cents at all times. Reduced admission rate for 
groups of ten or more. : 

New York Historical Society sige, and Museum 
“Central Park West, between 76th and 77th 
Streets. Library open weekdays 9 A.M. to5 P.M. 
and on holidays 1-5 P. M.; closed Sundays. _Mu- 
seum: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., Sundays, 1-5 P.M.; 
closed Mondays; also closed during month of 
August and on July 4th, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s; open on other holidays, 1-5 
P.M. Free. ; 

New York Museum of Science and Industry— 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center. Open 10 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. every day in the year. Admission, 
adults, 25 cents; children iunder 16, 10 cents. 
Over 2,000 exhibits, most of them operated by 
push buttons, demonstrate and explain the latest 
developments and achievements of modern 
science and industry against a background of 
their historic origins. 

New York Public Library—5th Ave. and 42nd St. 
(Paintings, etchings, prints, rare books, etc.; 
teference library of over 2,800,000 books.) Open 
daily, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M.; Sundays, 1-10 P.M. 


Free. 
Old Merchant's House (Seabury Tredwell residence) 
29 East 4th St., between Lafayette St. and Bow- 
ery. Built 1830. Unaltered example Georgian 
period architecture with original contents. Open 
daily 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. Sundays and holidays, 
1+o5 P.M. Admission 50c. 
Pierpont Morgan Library—33_ East, 36th Street 
pei to the public, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. aily, 
Legal Holidays and month ot 
ugust. The Reading Room is open daily except 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays, legal holidays, an 
the month of August, 9 A.M. to 4:45 P.M. Free. 
(Illuminated manuscripts, master drawings, bind- 
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ings, etchings and mezzotints, printed books, 
from the 15th to the 19th century, authors 
autograph rR gear historical letters and 
documents, etc. _ 

Poe Cottage—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and 
Grand Concourse, Bronx. Open daily from 10 
A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. except 
Sundays. 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed all day Mon- 
day. Winter, closes 4:30 P.M. Free. 

miverside Museum—(See Master Institute of United 
Arts.) 

Roger Morris House (Jumel Mansion) (Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters in 1776)—Edgecombe Ave. and 
West 160th Street. Interesting pieces are the 
original chandelier, clock made in 1760, Duncan 
Phyfe table and chairs, Aaron Burr’s desk and 
linen squares embroidered by Martha Washing- 
ton. The Hall Room contains many old and 
interesting maps of New York and vicinity. Open 
daily except Mondays, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 4:30 
P M. during winter months. Free. 

Roosevelt House—28 East 20th St. (restored birth- 
place of Theodore Roosevelt). Open weekdays, ex- 
cepting Mondays, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays 
and holidays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed on Mon- 
days, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's. 
aod and. Fridays, 25 cents; other times 
ree. 3 

Staten Island Historical Society, Museum of—Court 
and Center Streets, Richmond, Staten Island. 
Collections portraying life of the Island—social, 
economic, political. Open daily, 10 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; Sundays and holidays, 2-5 P.M. Free. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences— 

’ Stuyvesant Place and Wall St., St. George. The 
public museum is open on week days, 10 A.M. 
to5 P.M.; Sundays, 2 P.M. to5 P.M. Free. 

Statue of Liberty—Bedloe’s Island. Visitors may 


Principal Clubs in New York City 


Name F’ded Location 
Advertising........ 1915 |23 Park Ave. 
URC Ne ie akc oreys i, 1889 |200 Fifth Ave. 
Amer. Alpine....... 1902 |140 E. 46th St. 
ORSt oes vce St 1923 |24 B. 39th St. 
PAAR GTS 5.6 dk ees 1915. | 120 Broadway 
INGEOREG 2050)! es ss 1894 |221 W. 57th St. 
Block Hall.........] 1928 |23 So. William St. 
Brook, The.........| 1903 |111 E. 54th St. 
Brooklyn Engineers .| 1896 |117 Remsen St., Bklyn. 
Camera. . ..| 1884 {121 W. 68th St. 
Canadian 1903 |Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Catholic... . 1873 |Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Century Ass’ 1847 |7 W. 43d St. 
Chemists. . .. 1898 |52 E. 41st St. 
RCH 05 vs le 1887 | Ambassador Hotel 
City Athletic.......} 1908 |48 W. 54th St. 
REA hs cin skcclaws 5 Us 1892 |55 W. 44th St. 
City History....... 1897 |5th Ave. & 103d St. 
jibe rek Bie eee ae 1903 |664 Park Ave. 
Columbia.......... 1901 |4 W. 43d St. 
wit Cl ere ee 1889 |107 EB. 48th St. 
Cosmopolitan. ...... $09 |122 BE. 66th St. 
Crescent Athletic...| 1888 {129 Lay San St., 
rookly: 
Dartmouth College. .| 1926 {30 E, 37th St. 
Downtown Athietic.| 1930 |19 West St. 
Dutch Treat....... 05 |Hotel Ambassador 
Engineers.......... 1888 |32 W. 40th St. 
Explorers.......... 1905 |10 W. 72nd St 
Groliar..a. sits. 1884 |47 E. 60th St. 
Harmonie.......... 1852 |4 B. 60th St. 
Harvard 1865 {27 W. 44th St. 
REY. ws. eae 1894 |250 Park Ave. 
Knickerbocker. ..... 1871 |2 B. 62nd St 
ambs, The.. 2... 4. 1874 |130 W. 44th St. 
Lawyers...... «....! 1887 1115 Broadway 


Old N. Y. Subtreasury Building a Historic Site 


ascend interior to crown of statue. Boat les 
Battery hourly, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., (Memorial I 
to Labor Day, inclusive; other times, 9 A.MJ 
4 P.M.; returns 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.), retu 
hourly, 9:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. Round t# 
adults 35 cents; children 20 cents. at 

Van Cortlandt House—Van Cortlandt Park, Bro 
way and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except Tht) 
days, 25c). Closed during the month of F¥ 
tuary. From Noy. 1 to Mar. 31, open fromp 
A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Other times, 10 
P.M.; Sundays, 2 P.M.’ to 5 ®.M. Hi) 

Whitney Museum of American Art—10 West | 
St. Open from 1-5 P.M. Tuesday to Sum 
inclusive. Closed Mondays, Holds exhibitions 
contemporary American painting, sculpture @ 
the graphic arts. Free. , 

Zoo, Brooklyn—Prospect Park. This collection, 

cupies quarters on the Flatbush Avenue side 

the park, near Empire Boulevard. Animal how 
open from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M., Monday to Frida 

10 A.M. to 6 P.M., Saturdays, Sundays and he 

days during Daylight Saving months; dw 

winter season, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. (10 AM., Ss 
urdays, Sundays and holidays). Free. 

Zoo, Central Park—Fifth Ave. and 64th St. Oy 
daily, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; summer months # 
7 P.M. Exterior cages open 24 hours. Free.) 

Zoological Park—Bronx Park. See page 442. 

Zoological Society, Staten Island—Barrett 
Zoo. West New Brighton, Staten Island. 
modern, educational zoo in a charmingly lan 
scaped 8-acre park exhibiting small mammay 
birds, reptiles and tropical fish, with faciliti 
for school classes, children and adults natu 
history groups. Hours: Every day, 10 A.M. . 
5 P.M.; during Daylight Saving Time, Sund 
and holidays, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Free. #| 


” 


Name Fd Location 
LARKSS oot ieee an ee 1916 |36 FE. 62nd St. 
Tato eee 1870 |110 W. 57th St . 
Manhattan. ........ 1865 |32 B. 26th St. 
Masonie. 2. 522) .2 1894 |71 W. 23d St. 
Metropolis......... 1879 {105 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan....... 1891 |1 EK. 60th St. 
Montauk... 2... sce. 1889 |25 8th Ave., Bklyn. 
Nat'l Democratic. .| 1906 |233 Madison Ave. __ 
Nat'l Republican...| 1886 |54 W. 40th St. : 
New York Athletic..| 1868 |180 Central Park So. 
New York Railroad .}.1872 |30 Church St. : 
New York Yacht. ..|:1844 |37 W. 44th St. »i| 
Ippon, - se 1905 |161 W. 93d St. ? 
Players, The 1888 |16 Gramercy Park 
Princeton... . 1899 |Park Ave. at 39th 
Racquet & Tennis. .| 1875 |370 Park Ave. 
Fok sas. aa ay 909 |Hotel Commodore © 
St, Nicholas. ....... 1875 |379 Park Ave. 3 
magundi... 2.2). 1871 |47 Fifth Ave F: | 
Soldiers and Saliors.| 1922 |283 Lexington Ave, 
pechaniey a ON = Aer aeet Bonen i ra 
OWN... co Re eae 3 . 74th St. ©) 
Turf and Field. .... 1895 |250 Park Ave. 
Turn Verein........ 1850 iat ache Ave. at 85 
Hignorh keel) att 1836 |701 Park Ave ; 
Union Chr GBas 1863 |38 EB. 37th St Mf 
University .......... 1865 |1 W. 45th St. I 
Lit ae Biche oe fete Me “Ties St ¢ 
Pe ee ane - 48th St 9 
Whitehall Lunch,...| 1910 {17 Battery Place — 
i AMS... 22... «| 1913 |24 B. 39th St i 
Women's City...... 916 |Rockefeller Center ~ 
Women's University) 1889 |Hotel Biltmore ° 
pg oR ee AOR 1897 |50 Vanderbilt Ave, 


2% 


Source: The National Park Service i 


The old subtreasury building at Wall and Broad 
Sts., New York City, was set aside in April, 1939. 
as a historic site and was dedicated on Feb. 21, 
1940 as a national historic shrine—Federal Hall 
Memorial. The site is under the administration 
of the National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. : 

Under the new Constitution, Congress was to 
meet at the Federal Hall March 4, 1789, but owing 
to the absence of a quorum, it did not formally 
assemble until April 6. On that date the votes in 
the Electoral College were opened and counted, 
and George Washington’s election was confirmed. 
It was not until April 30 that Washington took 
the oath because of the distance that had to be 
covered by_coach and four from Mount Vernon, 
where the President-elect awaited formal notifica- 


tion, He arrived in New York, by ferry, April ¢ 
Prior to its use as the first Spat ot the Sew E 
eral Government, Federal Hall, or as it was k 
before such use, City Hall, it had been usi 
the meeting place of Congress under the artic 
Confederation since 1785. Before that, as far k 
as 1642, a barn-like structure occupied anothi 
site nearby at Coenties slip, on Pearl St. unt 
1697, when fears for the safety of the Dutch bu 
gesses caused. them to refuse to use it furthe 
During 1699 the foundation of a new State Hi 
was laid on the present site of the subtreasury, £ 
was finished the following year. 
In the present building is contain 
glass covered frame, the brown slab 
buliding facing Brosd st 
ng facing Broa reet, 2 
oath of office. set tiyBien Be 
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a Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


ee 
wr Source: Officials of the Development 


ockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned | scaped sky gardens; 
> . < + e dl =) 
5 eg and entertainment center in America, is | tries; Gre tierce ita hondan crareeouaen many 
Rat aa the heart of New York City, from 48th | special exhibitions; an employee gymnasium; and. 
ts., between Fifth and Sixth Aves.; 75,000"| in season, an outdoor skating pond, and a ‘roller 


S.*Rubber Co. structure at the N.E. corner of | 155 ft. on Sixth Ave., 472 ft. on 

: he N.E. 53 3 is . on 49th St., 468 fi. 
kth Ave. and 48th St.—was driven on November | on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. On 
ak by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 904 ft. 
© ‘surface area of Rockefeller Center covers | above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above the 
3,575 sq. ft., almost 12 acres, of which 445,600 | street. These roofs are built on three levels, are 
. it. are leased for a long period from Columbia | 200 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. From them may be 
niversity. ; seen a panoramic view of the city, its harbors and 
ve edifices in the west part of the Center— | surroundings points of interest. 
2c io City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO Building The Radio City Music Hall is the largest indoor 
9 ft. tall), RCA Building (850 ft. tall), RCA theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. 
i 3 tall), J _A series of sub-surface Concourses—air-condi- 
tall), comprise ‘“‘Radio City.’ The studios and | tioned and flanked by specialty shops—provide 
badquarters of the National Broadcasting Co. are | pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the buildings 
cated in the RCA Building. and streets, so that it is possible for visitors to 
he 9 other Center structures are: The United | pass underground through most of the buildings; 
ates Rubber Co. Building (280 ft. tall), British air-conditioning plants give the Center the world’s 
mpire Building (130 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise | largest air-conditioning system for human comfort 
0 ft. tall), Palazzo d’Italia (85 ft. tall), Inter- | in a commercial development. 
tional Building East (85 ft. tall), International The ‘‘Main Street’? of Rockefeller Center is 
ding (512 ft. tall), Time & Life Building (409 Rockefeller Plaza, a private street 60 feet wide 
tall), Associated Press Building (226 ft. tall), running between 48th and 51st Sts.355 ft. west o: 
stern Air Lines Buiiding (275 ft. tall). Fifth Ave., and parallel to it. From Fifth Aye. a 
(Phe estimated, daily population of Rockefeller Promenade, the ‘‘Channel’’, leads down toward the 
mater, 151,000, is surpassed by the population of Plaza and the RCA Building. It is 50 ft. wide and 
hly 51 cities in the United States. More than | 200 ft. long and contains 6 shallow reflecting pools 
000 work there and 125,000 persons visit there surrounded by shrubs and flowers. At the end of 
pry day. In the Center are the business offices the Channel lies the Lower Plaza, a sunken court 
“More than 2,000 companies and their subsidi- | 125 ft. wide and 95 ft. long, used for ice skating in \ 
es, including the editorial offices of the] the winter, roller skating in the spring, and for 
ssociated Press and many national publications. | 2m outdoor cafe in the summer. The Prometheus 
actically every other important field of business Fountain is located in the Lower Plaza. 

also represented in the tenancy. Throughout the buildings there are more than 
In the Center, are 25 restaurants; the New York | 90 examples of the work of outstanding contem- 
uuseum of Science and Industry; U. S. Post Office; | porary artists. These include sculpture in stone, 
bvernment passport bureau; group of 12 land-| glass and bronze, and murals in many media. 


Grant’s Tomb 


Source: The Custodian 


The monumental tomb of , F _ Grant, | monies _were held (April 27, 1897). 
monumental tomb of Gem: Ulysses ote nies ab is open from 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., 


hich overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside or eandown, Admission free at all times 
ve and 123rd St., Manhattan, was built by popu- : 4 . 
subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect There are two sarcophagl, one containing, the 
body of Gen. U. 8. Grant; the other that of his 
las John H. Duncan, who died (Oct. 1929). wife, Julia Dent Grant. 
The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is} The bodies of Gen. Grant and his wife are in 
rmounted by 4 circular -cupcla and pyramidal | the original caskets of oak which are within cedar 
The exterior is of granite from Maine and | lead-lined boxes, and both of these are in the 


ew Hampshire er sarcophagi. 

Ground was broken (April 27 [Grant’s birthday], ‘Also in the tomb are bronze busts of the generals 

1) the cornerstone was laid (April 27, 1892) by | who were on Grant’s staff in the Civil War—Sher- 

dent Benjamin Harrison, the body was re-| man, Sheridan, Thomas, Ord and-McPherson, 

ed from the temporary tomb (April 17, 1897) Gen. Grant was born (April 27, 1822) and died 

d placed in the Mausoleum; the dedication cere- | (July 23, 1885) at Mt. McGregor, Saratoga, N.Y 
+e AY dee et fo Eee SR 


‘ “The Greater New York Fund 


; Source: An Official of the Institution (52 Wall Street) 
The Greater New York Fund, organized in 1938, ; competent staff and a responsible board of direc~ 


@ permanent, philanthropic organization a) peal- | tors. 
“A busi nt ‘: 4 Services offered by Fund agencies are as follows: 


annualy to business enterprises and employee 
“4 ae support yoluntary Hospital and clinical care for the acute and chroni- 


oups for contributions to he! 
if Services of the 400 cally ill; nursing and health services; help for 


5 all races and creeds and are used by approx- | ties, including foster care 

mately ain WO New Yorkers *APCA« must ve | tue o® doktaent cre oF fg age, fete 
r izations affili w e nd must be } lec or delinquent; ¢ F 

Re te from.New York | and group work; planning and coordination of 


rporated and serve people in or r 
ity either free or at less than cost. Accounts must | community resources for the tr 
e audited annually and management vested in a and welfare problems. 


eee, Se eee pee ee 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Source: Officials of the Organization f 


ft. ; 

Gol, Charles A rine erfison medal 19, 928), | he, recipients, of He“cordell Hull, Mee ee 

. pa sedi Spee, Oa 9 Oe EAL 7. Le egret Wilson Memorial Library, formerly 

: $25,000 and the Se etone ae aa tera sing cof Nato a oodrow TS¥iuison 
‘| the medal was the late Thomas | Foundation, 8 W. 40th Street, New York, Librarian, 

eres Scr oe Wgte to the Hohe Tignes ie open to the public for reference 


used in erecting | service during office hours. ; 
BOTT ot ene ore in the new, eae. The foundation was established (Dec. 23, 1922) 
being constructed. -}and its National headquarters are 8 W. 40th St., 
ards. New York City. Executive Sect’y, Agnes F’, Heaney. 
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. New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) i? 


Source: An Official 


“The greatest Zoo in the world,’’ is the phrase 
generally applied to the New York Zoological 
Park, familiarly known to its 4,000,000 annual 
visitors as the Bronx Zoo. — 2 of 

The major buildings envisoned in the original 
plan-were all erected by 1922 and for a period of 
18 years the Zoo was comparatively static as far 
as new building and reconstruction along modern 
exhibition lines were concerned. The animal col- 
lections from the very beginning were outstanding 

‘among the great Zoos of the world and through 
the "I'wenties and ’Thirties they held their own 
but in exhibition technique some of the newer 
Zoos in the United States began to take the lead, 
with moated and barless enclosures and out-of- 
doors exhibits. ee: ‘ 

Beginning in 1940 and continuing. at an increased 
pace during 1941, the Bronx Zoo undertook a 
thorough revision of its plan of exhibition. The 
first major change was the creation of an African 
Plains exhibition, comprising about 5 acres of 
Tolling land in the-seutheast corner of the Zoo. 
A fiat, rocky island was carved out as a Lion Island 
and set off from the rest of the area by_moats 
eighteen feet deep and twenty feet wide. On-this 
1%4-acte Lion Island five young lions are at ap- 

._ parently complete liberty—at actual liberty as far 
as the area of their island is concerned. Planting 
skillfully hides the moats and from the edge of 
their island the lions look out over the rest of the 
African Plains where eleven species of mammals 
and twelve species of birds roam at liberty. The 
public walk follows the perimeter of the African 
Plains, on top of the low wall that restrains the 

. animals. Only African mammals and birds are 

exhibited in the area and in its fauna, as well as 
its planting, it is designed to give a lively picture 
of Africa. 

A Children’s Zoo, built on a child’s scale and 


A 
of the Society ‘: 


containing pet wild and domestic animals 
houses designed from favorite storybooks, wa 


“second innovation in the modernized Bronx 2% 


A large riding track where elephants, camels « § 
llamas carry children in saddles and on howdy. 
was laid out and is in daily operation, even# 
winter except when the weather is too bad. 

Restaurants in the Zoo have been completey 
modernized and in 1941 a new restaurant + 
added—the Zoobar, serving beer on a plane trig 
shaded terrace while Viennese waltzes are 
softly in the background. The Zoo now has fi 
excellent, popular-priced restaurants. 

In the late summer of 1941 modernization of | 
Elephant House was begun, all the heavy ij 
fences being taken down and replaced by || By 
restraining walls. This important change in © 
aay Dana of the building will be completed 
n q f 

The public is now allowed to feed virtually 
of the animals in the Zoo, and may throw buttl 
fish to the sealions and pelicans, and feed prepa: 
food pellets or cracked grain to other animals 4 


birds. 

Public walks and paths have been widened 
take care of the vastly increased crowds; 4 
trains salvaged from the World’s Fair carry visit 
through the grounds; photography by amateurs 
not only permitted, but is encouraged, with phe 
contests each fall; a constant series of animal . 
and other special exhibitions takes place thro 
out the year in the Heads and Horns Musét 
parking fields have been greatly enlarged. — . 

The Bronx Zoo is open every day in henry 
from 10 o’clock on week-days (9 o’clock on Svs 
days) until half an hour before sunset. Admissi 
is free every day except Wednesday, Thursday a! 
Friday, when it is 10 cents for adults and 5 Cem 
for children under 12. All holidays are free. ‘| 


THE AQUARIUM 


The closing of the New York Aquarium at Bat- 
tery Park on October 1, 1941, affected further 
changes at the Bronx Zoo as a very large propor- 
tion of the fishes, including the rare tropical 

. species, were moved to the Zoo and installed in 
exhibition tanks in the Lion House. 

The Aquartum had been under the management 
of the New York Zoological Society since 1902 and 


its closing to make way for the approaches to ti 
Brooklyn-Battery tunnel gave an opportunity 1 
the two parts of the Society's collections to | 
exhibited together. Fishes that could not 
accommodated at the Zoo were given to t 
aquariums of Boston, Philadelphia and Washi 
ton. Plans are being progressed for a new aqu 
rium in another site. 


The New. York Botanical Garden 


Source: 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 280 
acres of diversified land in the northern and 
‘western parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx River, 
with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its natural 
features. Along the banks of the river is the 
emiock Grove, including more than 3,000 native 
_ trees. 

The gates of the Garden are open daily from 
8 a.m. to one-half hour after sunset. -Admission to 
the grounds and the display is free at all times. 

The museum includes a herbarium of more than 
2,000,000 pressed plant specimens; a reference 
library of nearly 50,000 bound volumes; exhibits of 
plants growing naturally within 100 miles of the 
City of New York; a synoptic collection, that is, 
specimens representing the principal plant families 
of the world; a display of the important economic 


plants of the world; and fossil plants, the ancient 
ancestors of the plants now living. There also is a 
collection of historic microscopes. The museum 
building contains, also an auditorium in which 
popular illustrated lectures dealing with plants or 
their culture are given on Saturday afternoons 
during the greater part of the year. 

The main conservatories house thousands of 


An Official of the Institution 


tender plants from more southern climes. In 
Floral Display House, also the Tropical Int 
Garden, there is a continuous show from Noveml 
through May. The peace) Rain Forest, nature 
istic plantings of begonias, aroids, aquatics, trop 
cal ferns and of cacti and other succulent plaril 
of the Old and New Worlds, as well as the colle 
tions of living Pane that are useful to man, a 
on continuous display the year around. 

Worthy of special mention are the rock gard 
with the adjacent flowering meadow and wiv 
flower garden; the rose garden, flowering shrub 
hardy trees; also the seasonal outdoor display 
beginning in April with four or five acres of daft? 
dils representing about 150 varieties, partly naty 
ralized; followed by tulips, lilacs, irises peoniei 
roses, daylilies, water-lilies and’ borders of Bla 
muels and. De wes ae Saetne with asters art! 

ember an ictober, Bal 
themums in early November, ty and Ce 

The Botanical Garden offers courses of study f 
amateur and professional gardeners, for teaches 
interested in plant life and Hee pase eee 

in plant life and t eri 
ture of gardening. @ Pabety) a8 lite 


. Mayors of 


Brooklyn 


Source: Official Records 


Mayors 


1)George Hall........ 
2'Jonathan Trotter... . 


5) Henry C. Murphy... 


Terms 


6\Joseph Sprague..... . Wood. . 
7|Thomas te Pahnage. 17|Samuel Rooth. .. 
8|Franeis B. Stryker... 18|Martin Kalbfleise 
9)/Edward Copeland 19|Smauel 8. Powell. 
10)Samuel Smith....... 20\John W. Hunter... . 


1874-187, 
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f Par the City of New York SS th aap 
bs Source: Official Records of the Department lata the at 
_._— @igures in parentheses indicate area in acres) — ate 
aA PARKS WITH GOLF COURSES 

> BRONX 


Jortlandt (1,132.35), Broadway, Jerome Ave., | Pelham Bay (2,130.71), Eastern Blvd., Eastches 

ortlandt Park. Sou and Yonkers City line.| Bay, Hutchinson River, L. I. Sound. Split Ro 
® 18 holes, 5,383 yards, par 68, club house, Golf Coursey Split Rock Road between Boston 
ckers, showers. Post Road and Shore Road, 18 holes, 6,636 yar 
sholu Golf Course, Jerome Ave. and Holley Ll hy erp PAE ig © a 
ne, Woodlawn, 18 holes, 5,145 yards, par 65, 
lub house, showers, lockers. 


Bay. Showers, lockers, restaurant. 


4 QUEENS ge 
w (121.2), Belt Parkway, Bayside, 18 holes, Club house, restaurant. Up i 
456 yards, pat 71. Club house, showers, lock- | Forest Park (538), Park Lane, Union Turnpike, 
‘Ss, restaurant. : Park Lane’ south. Course, Park Lane South and 
3 ate MA at ee ayia Si ees a Parkway, 18 holes, 6,115 yards, par 70. % 
orth pstea rnpike ani Tes eadow Club h - is ¥ Law ¥ 
oad, Flushing, 18 holes, 4,750 yards, par 64. pheno poacekst : oat 
BROOKLYN a9 aM, 
er Beach (242.42), Seventh Ave., 86th St. Bay. Course, 86th St. and 7th Ave., 18 hol 
4th Ave., Ft. Hamilton Reserv. and Gravesend yards, par 72. Club house, lockers, showers, cafe. 
RICHMOND mit eae 
er Lake (207), Forest Ave. to Clove Road.| La Tourette (580), Forest Hill and Londo Ro 
ourse, Forest Ave. and Victory Bivd., 18 holes, Course, Forest Hill and London Road, 18 hol 
108 yards, par 70. Club house, lockers, showers, 6,681 yards, par. 72. Club house, lockers, showe 
aurant. restaurant. ie 
/ FEES FOR PLAYING GOLF COURSES pe 
eason permit, $5 good on week days. Single | ers, $5; daily lockers, 25c. Permit holders fo: 
permit, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 75c; | privilege of reserving starting time of Satur 
days, Sundays and holidays, $1. Season lock- | Sundays and holidays for party of four, $1. 


Mi PARKS WITH SWIMMING POOLS ” Ao 
MANHATTAN 1 See 
ton Fish (4.13), Houston and Sheriff Sts. Amsterdam Aves. . r 
No. 83 W. 60th St. near llth Ave. ” 


'"Sradhurst to Edgecome Ave.,| Thomas Jefferson (15.524), W. 111th St., Fi t 
th St Ave., W. 114th St. and Harlem River. = 


155th St. to Dyckman St., | Twenty-third St., at Ave. A. ; rs 
Edgecombe and! John Jay, E. 77th St. and Cherokee Pl. 


BRONX 
(151.48), Crotona Park East, Fulton Ave., 3rd Aye., 177th St. PP 
BROOKLYN Ohy 
Red Hook (56.36), Clinton, Bay and Henry S 
Betsy Head (10.55), Hopkinson, Dumont 
Livonia Aves. ae 
QUEENS ? ‘ 


oria (56.25), East River, Ditmars. 19th St., 25th Ave. i 
hing Mea 


et (24.50), 5th Ave., 7th Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. 
arren (35.71), Nassau. Ave., Lorimer St. 
seonard St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. 


dow Park, Amphitheatre, Grand Central Parkway and Horace Harding Boulevard. 
RICHMOND abe 
er. Richmond Terrace at Faber St. | Tompkinsville, Victory Blvd. near Bay st. 


ADMISSION FEES TO SWIMMING POOLS 4 a 
and holidays there is a 10 cent charge for childr: ‘ 
is a free period for children under 14 years | under 14, and a 20 cent charge for children over — 
se. No adults admitted during free period. | 14 and adults. / i gee ae 
> 1 p.m. on weekdays and all day on Sundays ts y 


do imm: Manhattan: Carmine | St.; 324 East 54th St. vi we 
Meee sixth ming Fea Si; and Ave, ‘A’: 409 | Brooklyn: Metropolitan and Bedford Aves. sas 


ash 28th St.; 232 West 60th St.; 35 West 134th 
- PARKS WITH BEACHES 


reekdays and Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


, BRONX 
ham Bay, Orchard Beach. : euietid ‘3 
Riis (234.50), Jamaica Boy, Atlantic Ocean and Beach 149th St. to 169th St., Neponsit. “t 
: BROOKLYN : 
Island, W. 37th St. to Coney Island Ave. ae 
‘ RICHMOND poh 


uth Beach, F. D. Roosevelt Boardwalk and Beach, Ft. Wadsworth to Liberty Ave. 

olfe’s Pond Park, Cornelia Street, east of Hylan Boulevard. : 
here are parking fields (25c a day) in Jacob Riis Park and Orchard Beach. 

- i ADMISSION FEES TO BEACHES a aes ; : ; 
The: cents parking charge for automo- | and 25 cents for adults wit! cents per person 
les. The cgore cost 15 parts for a child locker, | for dressing room. oa 
met > OTHER CHIEF PARKS £6 


f MANHATTAN 


attery . “Cleopatra’s Needle,” the tall obelisk-covered — 
er aD) Pet ot Soadway. ad State St; | monument in Central Park, close to the Metropoli- 
St. This park, established by, the Common Coun- Sy Maen oF At cine betwenn 1460 B.C,, and 
fil in 1733 as a bowling green, was rededicated on | j¢99 B.C., to commemorate the victories of the 
April 6, 1990 with a historical pageants | Bhan ae, ee ouonraes The Romane 
. } le 2 : v 
2d iad Vintnc here] Wei * moved the wpelisk to Alexandria, Egypt, where it 
ntral (840.01), Fifth Ave. to sth ‘Ave, (Central| was renamed in late ‘Qu 


enam memory of the een, 
-West), 59th St. to 110th St. ; Cleopatra, in 12 B 


.C. Presented by the Khedive 
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of Egypt to the City of Sie York it was nei up in 

Central Park on Feb. 22, 1881. 

City Hall (10.457), including the old Post Office site 
one ee St., Broadway, Park Row and Cham- 
ers 

East River (33.35) Montgomery to E. 12th St., along 
East River Drive. 

Fort Washington (125.09), Riverside Dr. and Hud- 
son-River, 158th to Dyckman Sts. 

Fort Tryon (58.13), Riverside Drive to Broadway, 
192d St. to Dyckman St. 

Inwood Hill (167.08), Dyckman St., Hudson River 
and Harlem Ship Canal. 

erst (20.13) Broadway, Isham St. to Inwood Hill 

Par! 

Madison Square (6.234), Broadway, Madison Ave., 
23d St. to 26th St. 

Manhattan Square (17.57), Central Park W., 77th 
St. to 81st St. and Columbus Ave. 

Moraingsiae (31.24), W. 110th St. to WW. 123d St., 


BEONX 


Bronx (698.41), E. 180th St., E. 210th St., Southern | 
Blvd., Unionport Rd, 

Claremont Park (38.23), Clay, Mt. Eden and Teller 

ves 

DeVoe (5.14), W. 188th St. to W. Fordham Rd. 
and University Ave. 

Ferry Point (171.00), Old Ferry Pt., bet. Baxter 
Inlet and Westchester Creek. 

Fort Schuyler (10.0), Pennyfield Ave., Shore Drive 
E. and Long Island Sound. 

Henry Hudson Memorial (4.07), Independence Ave., 
Kappock St. and W. 227th St. 

Henry Hudson Parkway (141.8), Harlem River to 
Broadway at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill River 
Parkway. 

John Mullaly (17.92),, E. 162d St. to McClellan St., 
Jerome to River Aves. 


BROO 


Bensonhurst (19.37), Cropsey and 21st Aves., Bay 
Parkway and Gravesend wrk 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden (47.57), Eastern Park- 
Way, Flatbush Ave., Washington Ave. and Em- 


N ew York City—Parks 


Manhattan, Morningside Aves. to Morningsis 


Drive. 
Mt. Morris (20.16), ee eet to Madison Avi 
120th St. to 
Randalls Island (193. oD. met and Harlem Rivet 
There is a stadium to seat over 21,400 persorp 
tennis and baseball grounds; open play are" 
for adults; a large children’s playground a 
other features. 
Riverside Park and Drive (293.1), along Huds! 
River, 72nd St. to 158th St. 
St. Nicholas hats 22), St. Nicholas Ave., W. 130th : ‘ 


to W. t St. 

Carl A iuare *(13.42), Ave. B, 84th to 89th Sts. B 
East River. 

ier Square (10.50), Aves. A to B, E, 7th 
E. 10¢ t 

Union Square (3. re Broadway and 14th St.. # 
Ave. and 17th S 


Washington Sauare "(8.6), Fifth Ave. and Wave® 
Pl. and W. 4th St. 


ae cambs Dam (30.30), Harlem River, E. 158 
St., 162d St., Jerome Ave., to River Ave. . 

Old Fort No. 4 (4 64), Reservoir Ave., from Seq 
wick Ave. to University Ave. 

bier ares .33), Grand Concourse, Kingsbridge Rd... i 


St. tee (11.39), E. 191st to E. 193d Sts., Jerow 
to Creston Aves - 

St. Mary’s (34. 43), E. 149th St., St. Ann’s AN 
St. Mary’s Ave 

Seton Falls (29. 25), E. 233d St. to Pratt Ave., Sethi 

Ave. to Eden Terrace. t 

Franz Sigel (17.47), Grand Concourse, Mott Avi 

Walton Ave., E. 158th St. to N, Y. C. R. 


Williamsbridge Flayecound (19.74), EB. “208th. § 
and Bainbridge Ave 


KLYN 
Brooklyn and Queens is 141.28 acres, 

Lincoln Terrace (20.64), Eastern Pky., Rochest 
East New York and Buffalo Aves. 

Marine (1,840.0), Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Av! 


pire Blvd. 

Brower (Children’s Museum) (5.54), Park Place to 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn to Kingston Aves. 

Bushwick (6.87), Knickerbocker to Irving Aves., 
Starr to Suydam Sts. 

yy reebaees Nee 0), Seaview Ave., E. 80th to E. 93d 


to Jamaica Bay 
meee (8.47), ‘Fort Hamilton Ave., 7th Ave. 2 


yi 
Owls Head (27.1), Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th + 
Parade Ground (39.50), Parkside Ave., Parade H 
Caton Ave., Park Circle and Coney Island A 


* Sts d Schenck Ave 
city (20.39) 39), Flushing os Park Aves., Navy to No. 
iott Sts. 
Fort Greene (30.16), Myrtle Ave., De Kalb Ave., 
St. Edwards St. 


iS) 
Highland (41.22), No. of Jamaica Ave,, from War- 
wick St. to Force Tube Ave. The total area in 


QUEENS % 


Alley Pond (464.84), G. C. Parkway to Northern 
Boulevard and 233rd Street. 

Baisleys Pond (109.61), 115th Avenue to Sunrise 
Highway at South Baisley. 

Brookville (79.13), Sunrise Highway, East of 216th 


i) 

Capt. Geo. H. te EeaEsertnt (8.27), 165th St., 
Highland to 85th A 

Chiskoim 28.87), Beesonhinek Ave. to East River, 
College Point. 

Crocheron (45.79), Crocheron Ave. and 33d Ave. 

pieabing Mt Meadow (1,257), Union Turnpike north 

R., thence along Grand Central Park- 

way etencead. 


RICH 
Clarence T, Barrett (Zoo) (8.11), Clove Rd. and 
Glenwood Pl. 
Clove Lakes (191.0), Slosson and Forest Aves., Clove 
Rd. and Victory Bivd. 
Marine (1,256.0), Great Kills, bet.. Hylan Blvd. 


and Lower Bay 
New dorieviile. * (162.00), Victory Blvd., Travis 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
An Official of the Institution 


Source: 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupies a tract of 
about 50 acres located between Washington and 
Flatbush Avenues, south of Eastern Parkway. The 
central part of the Garden contains the Systematic 
Section, where living plants of the world are ar- 
ranged in systematic order. In addition there are 
various special gardens, such as the Japanese, 
Rose, Rock, Wild- Flower, Horticultural, Wall, Iris, 


dle dt Experimental, Children’ Be Medicinal, Culi- |, 


nary, 
The “Conservatories consist of ranges, where a 
large numberof tender species of plants are 


Prospect (526/25), Prospect Park W., Prospect Pe 
Southwest, Parkside Ave., Ocean’ Ave., to : 
bush Ave. 

Seaside (16. -73), Sea Breeze Ave., W. 8th ie 


Tompkins (7.81), Tompkins, Marcy, Lafayette ats 
Greene Aves. 


Highland (141.28) 


Hillside (¢ (Cunningham) (499. 2), Horace 
Blv 


Sts 
Rockaway. (si: 50), es Beane from Bee 


to 1 

st, Albans (¢ 9. 33), lllth to 113th Aves., 14th 

Tallmans Island 12.00), W : 
ceerainnr ( De esterly portion of T 

MOND - k 

Ave. and Signs Ri 


Randolph de e 57), Di bit 
oe er % ), Delafield Pl., Bard 2 


Ave 
Willowbrook. (156. 5), Richmond Ave, and Vic 


Welles Pond 
Ave, 


Washington Ave., contains I 
Se sto a reference library iets ue volumes 
os why iS S), and rooms for administration 1 8 


ache Garden is on free to th 
é aily 
M. until ee Sundays the Public dail 
ober at 10 A, Visit ted by more than. 1,60 
persons peak, at t makes a contribution to the e& 
cational and cultural lifé of the Greater City. 


a + “a 
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New York City—The Water Supply 445 
The Water Supply of New York City 


Source: N. Y. City Dept. of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity 


Area % 

Reservoirs —___—_————-|Eleva- Citeu 
Sq. | tion, |Mill’n 

Acres | Miles| Feet | Gals. 


skill S tem ‘oss River...... 
hokan—B. : : d .0| 82,356|| Groton Falls:-..... 
aks ; in : "82} 590.0] 48,240} * “ Diverting 
Gilead Lake........ 
Gleneida Lake. 
Kirk, Lake... . 
Mahopac 


Capac- 


Eleva-| “ i 
tion, |Mill’n 
Feet 1 


MiP SOSoor 


bet 


09.00 GO + ho he 
MNNIAAO 


1 
Eston System 


o Saas ele de 11,752.3 -40}.......)103,100 


Grand total ... .!23,645.2] 36.81]....... 284,706 


The deepest well on Long Island is at Point Lookout—1,266 feet. 
WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY 
Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of ‘Gallons 


Year ,Ma’h, ) i! 
Total] (Cal.) Bkin.| Que.] Rich. 


528.9|1937... 
"9 | ai: $| S3oce|tos07-<| Bas: 3) 83: 
78:2 | 29/8 |, 54.5 | 985.31940.-- O03 $3.0 
87.2 | 23.1 | 58. 950.1) [ee 


rk is in progress on a new water supply system, the Delaware, which 

eryoirs of a combined capacity exceeding 230,000 million gallons, and a ich Will ote oe aete 
gallons. On completion of the Delaware system New York City will have a dependable supply 

seeding 1500 million gallons, or 644 million tons of water per day. To furnish this supply requires a 

eee ered of more than 1,700 square miles, an area greater than the entire land area of the State of 

nhattan and Bronx—Croton water was in- 

duced in 1842; the Bronx River in 1854; the 

am in 1896. 

e Gatskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 

ined from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 


the Catskills. P 
The Schoharie watershed with a drainage area 


is under construction at Kensico Reservoir, to 
aerate Delaware water. 

Within the screen chambers downstream from 
Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs and in the. Hill 
View downtake chamber chlorine gas is introduced 
poo ue wate: ton: the dere of sort 
; aS, Which is delivered compresse a liquid — 
314 ae matics Ube tort ot eel Mounts from nee steel gontainers, is neutralized or dis- 
rt. atsk - efor ‘ 

flow a Schoharie Creek. is intercepted by | tribution ae it e treated water reaches the dis- 
am which forms the Schoharie reservoir. From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is and 
» Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the | Delaware water will be delivered into the ‘ave 
udson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the | boroughs by two circular tunnels, deep in solid 
brthern city boundary. It is in the Esopus water-| rock. City Tunnel No. 1, reducing in diamater 
‘which has a drainage area of 257 square | from 15 to 14, 13, 12 and 11 feet, is 18 miles long. 

City Tunnel No. 2, which is 17 feet in diameter, 
is 20 miles long. From these two tunnels water 
is brought up through shafts to 37 underground 
valve chambers, from which it is delivered to the 
large trunk mains, many of them 4 feet to 6 feet in 
diameter, in the City streets. ; 

From the terminal shafts in Brooklyn two lines 
of pipe, generally 66-inch and 72-inch steel and 
48-inch cast iron, extend to the 438 million gal- 
lon Silver Lake reservoir in Richmond, crossing 
the Narrows by means of flexible jointed cast- 
iron pipe buried in trenches in the harbor bot-- 
tom, one line 36 inches and one 42 inches in 
diameter. ; 

The cost of the Catskill and Delaware delivery 
system within the City limits, including the two 
Gity Tunnels, the major pipe-lines and appur- 
tenances, and Silver Lake reservoir, exceed 
servoir for the Catskill system, is in this bor- Fas a0 08. ‘ 
oer ‘ High Peeeeure Fire pide Syatee ee get 
* cost of the Catskill system was about $193,- | Pressure | 13, BET VICE Oy en a eet ne 

ounded by 34th St., Madison Ave., 24th St., Lex- 
ed of which $27,000,000 was for the Schoharie ington Ave 1 ath, St. ard. Ave, Bowery, Houston 
eet -, Bas ver, Battery, Nor iver. ere are 
Th Becrs in 1940, got $38,063,367 from the sale two pumping stations Gansevoort and. West sts. 
"Hill View reservoir is in Yonkers, just north of | and Oliver and South Sts. Hach station fae wn 
my i i th ‘of | electrically driven centrifugal pumps. Hither fresh 

e mew York City line and 15 miles sou f | Or salt water may be used. 
e Hudson R. 


‘granite rock, 
% of 
th 
The Coney 


Je gases and other m Jan area of 4 
ors. Another basin, con West 24th Street and Neptune Ave. 


d, 22 miles north of the 


ilies. p 
The Croton watershe 
1 f 375 square miles, and a 


- line, has an area oO 
yield of 300,000,000 gallons daily. 
cg aa tld Catskill system together with 
old Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 
Brooklyn, with the exception of the Twenty- 
th Ward, which is supplied by the N. Y¥. Water 
vice Corp- . 
eens—The city supplies the First, Second, 
d and Fifth Wards. The remainder of the 
oroughs is supplied by 21 private water companies. 
» Catskill system furnishes about one-half of 
‘total supply to the borough, the other half 
supplied by the City and private water com- 
pas from underground sources. 
Richmond—The Borough is supplied from the 
ill system, supplemented by a small amount 
Jocal wells. Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal 


S 


m protects 
ion is at 
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Governors Island in New York Harbor 


Source: Historical and Military Records >| 


Governors Island, from the early days of Dutch 
rule in New York down to the present, has always 
been. a government reservation. It is egg shaped 
and lies half a mile south of the tip of Manhattan 
Island and is reached by a small ferry, operated 
by the government. To the Indians, the island 
was Pagganack, translated by the Dutch to Nutten, 
the names meaning ‘‘the land where the nut trees 

Tow.’” é 
3 The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter Van Twiller, a governor of New Nether- 
land, and his Council in 1637 and the price was 
.$1.65.. The island at that time was 100 acres in 
extent, but the tides of Buttermilk Channel, -be- 
tween the island and Brooklyn, washed away about 
forty-acres. In 1903 the Army reclaimed part of 
the island and extended the area of the post to 
103 acres. The present area is 173 acres and the 
city estimated the value of the bare island at more 
than $7,000,000. ars 

The title Governors Island originated in 1698 
when the victorious English designated it as part 
of the Denizen of His Majesty’s Fort at New York 

_for the benefit of His Majesty’s Governors. The 
American army razed the English governor’s resi- 
dence in 1785 and it was replaced in 1801 by Fort 
Jay, named for John Jay, an early American states- 
man. In 1806, the fort was renamed Columbus, 
but in 1904 Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, re- 
stored the original name. Two other interesting 
structures on the island are Castle Williams, built 
in 1807 by Colonel Jonathan Williams, Engineers 
Corps, and South Battery, constructed in 1813 as 

’ part of the harbor defense of New York City. 

At one time the island had a race track and was 

_a fashionable summer resort for New Yorkers. 
Stock brokers and other businessmen of Wall 


Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, is on the squth side of The Narrows. 


the Narrows, is Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn. 


Fort Slocum is on David's Island, two miles south of New Rochelle. 
Fort. Schuyler is on Throge’s Neck, Bronx Borough. 
Fort Totten, Queens Borough, is 2 miles from Whitestone. | 


Street at the close of the day often sailed over 
the island to watch the races or sit on the vera : 
of the hotel. Those were in the days before 1 
military took over the island. It was in 1784 th 
Governor George Clinton leased the island: taqg, 
Dr. Price, who laid out the race track and ‘built 1 
hotel. In 1730 the island was ceded to the C4 
and seventy years later title was turned over "i 
the, Federal government, which established a maim 
tary post. During the Civil War many Confaa, 
erate prisoners were held on the island and oo 
two were known to have escaped. It was in 
that the island was named headquarters of f 
Department of the East by General Hancock 6 
since then has been an Army post. The Secox 
Corps Area Headquarters and the 16th Infantry, * 
gether with certain miscellaneous troops are 0 
(aug. 1940) located on Governors Island (E 
ay). F 
The island has barracks, a theater and a pe 
field, where contests are staged. In August, 
Generals House, the residence of commanding ge 
erals at Governors Island, had its history made 
matter of army record a century after its foun 
tions were laid in the last general order issued | 
Major Gen. Frank McCoy. The foundations | 
this dwelling were laid in 1838 and the buildil 
was completed in 1840. In 1887 an addition to t 
then square building was made and later the slag 
ing roof was raised and supoprted by colum 
Little was done except for routine maintenant 
until 1936, when the building was restored wWi 
WPA funds. Pilasters and moldings, doorway 
window frames and sills; as well as floors and Wi 
color schemes, were copied exactly as Dossibt 
Modern appliances and fixtures were installs 
Restoration was completed in 1937. { 


Facing it, on the north side 


| 


The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island | 


Source: An Official of the National Monument. 


The Statue of Liberty (a National Monument) 
on Bedloe’s Island, New_York Harbor, Hudson 
County, New Jersey, was first proposed soon after 
the Civil War by a group of Frenchmen led by E. 
de Laboulaye. They commissioned one of their 
number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, sculptor, of 
Bina, (born 1834, died 1904), to do the work. The 

. 8S, Congress (Feb. 22, 1877) authorized President 
Hayes to set apart a site on the island, which 
Bartholdi, on a visit, had suggested. A committee 
was formed (1874) to raise funds, In France, 180 
cities, 40 general councils, many societies and thou- 
sands of people contributed $350,000. In the United 
States, by the aid of ‘‘The World,’’ $300,000 was 

_ raised for the pedestal. 

The head of the Statue was completed for the 
Paris Exposition (1878). The forearm had been 
sent to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- 
reap Philadelphia, (1876). ‘Thence it was 
ransferred to Madison Square, New York City, 
where it remained until 1884; then returned to 
France to be placed on the completed Statue. The 
framework and base were put in place (Oct. 24, 
1881) in Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Am- 


Ft. |In. 
Height from base to torch..... 151 |} 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch 305 | 6 
Heel to top of head : lll | 6 
Length of hand.. 16 |-5 
Index finger..... 8 | 0 
Cireumference at second joint 3 6 
Size of finger nail.............. 13x10 in. 
Head from chin to cranium............. 17|3 
Head. thickness from ear to ear.......... 1010 


pecokie ibe A 

A large outline map on the upper elevator land- 
ing and skyline charts on the balcony enable the 
visitors to identify the landmarks and skyscrapers 
of New York. The Statue is visited by 400,000 visi- 
tors' in a year. A charge of five cents each way 
in the elevator (up or down) to. the feet of Statue 
was put in effect (1939). The estimate for main- 
tenance in 1942 was $44,410. 

Bedloe’s Island is reached by a ferry from The 
Battery. The Island lies 2,950 yards southwest 
from the Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


sos - 
bassador, driving the first rivet. The Statue wit 
finished (1883) M. De Lesseps, President of 
French Committee, officially presented the Sta 
to Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884). The cornes 
stone of the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Islang 
(Aug. 5, 1884) and the French vessel, Isere, frcy 
Rouen, France, landed the Statue in New Yo 
City (June, 1885). The work of putting the pain 
; was begun (May, 1886). The Stat " 
dedicated October 28, 1386. ; PS 4 
The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons 
the corper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and. || 
3-32 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in t 
head. The public is not admitted to the torex 
The number of steps in the Statue from the tit 
of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number | 
Sat = o grovel pe uplifted right arm, 
e pedestal o: e Statue is 89 feet in hei } 
62 feet at the base. 
Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed again 
her side, a book representing the Law, which hi 
on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1776) 4| 
meaning Liberty based on Law. , 


eal 
Ft. (ig 
Distance across the eye..............06. 2/4 
Rength of moses 20s Sp Lees, 5 So 4 
Right arm, length........00..50.22 osive pe 424 
Right arm, greatest thickness.......... -| 12758 
Thickness of waist.......... BirdReaies¥ Ti}. 35 Ve 
Width of mouth...... so eeene sete ccees 3 ir 
Tablet, length... 5/.s...00c50 hc ejee tech! 23am 
Tablet, widths 3.0.5 S000 01204 eee ai 
Tablet, thickness.............. ia ' 


| & 
the patentee under Governor Nicolls; a. W 
ceded to the United States in i800. heviael = 
used previously for quarantine purposes. Fo} 
Wood was built (1811) on the site of an old 
fort. The Fert was abandoned (1937). The isla 
is Federal property. | en, | 
The original purpose of the Statue of Liberty ¥ ve 
the commemoration of Franco-American relation 
during. the period of the American Revolution ar 
in subsequent years. ’ . 3 


="t 


New York City—The Harbor 


. ia The Harbor of New York 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, as of June 30, 1941; depths are at mean low water 


New York Bay is the principal navigable entrance 

New York City. It is divided into two parts, the 
Dwer Buy and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a 
Bssage about five-eighths of a mile wide at its nar- 
Ww The entrance to the Lower Bay is 


fie Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the 

flattery. The principal entrance channels to the 

arbor of New York are the Ambrose Channel and 
e Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. 


Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
portant channel, was completed to a depth of 40 
et on April 17, 1914. It has a comparatively 

aight course in a north-westerly and then north- 
ly direction from deep water in the ocean 
nrough the Lower Bay. It is 10 miles in length 
2,000 feet in width. The River and Harbor Act 
if August 26, 1937, authorized a modification of the 
ederal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 
hroughout the channel. The mean range of tide 
5 about 4.7 feet. 


Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the 
pute formerly used by deep-draught vessels and is 
ow used as an auxiliary channel for vessels and 
ges in tow. It extends westward past Sandy 
k and then northward through the Lower Bay 

r a total length of 11.5 miles. 

Bayside-Gedney Channel, 35 feet deep and 800 
eet wide, is the entrance from the Sea to Raritan 
ay via Seguine Point Channel, which is part of 
he New York and New Jersey Channels. Main 
whip Channel has a controlling depth of 30 feet and 
nominal width of 1,000 feet. 


The Anchorage Channel, in the Upper Bay, has 
comparatively straight course in a northerly and 
en northeasterly direction from deep water in 
se Narrows off 9ist St., Brooklyn, through the 
per Bay to and opposite the lower end of Gov- 
Tnors Island. It is about 4.5 miles in length and 
000 feet in width and has a controlling depth of 
pout 40 feet. The River and Harbor Act of 
wigust 26, 1937 authorized a modification of the 
‘ederal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 
‘coughout the full width of channel. The mean 
ange of tide is about 4.7 feet. 
Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
ecting the different sections. Bay Ridge, Red 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels lie along the 
Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay and form an 
sterly channel that extends from the Narrows to 
River and is separated from Anchorage Chan- 
broad shoal off Gowanus Bay and by Gov- 
By means of these channels the ex- 
ve terminals of the Bush Terminal Co. and 
he New York Dock Co., as well as the, municipal 
erminals in South Brooklyn, are directly accessible 
‘or large ships and have easy communication with 
he other sections of the inner harbor. 


“Bay Ridge Channel has a controlling depth of 40 
et, varying in width from 800 to 1,750 feet from 
= entrance in the Narrows to Red Hook Channel 
which latter has a controlling depth of 37 feet for 
5 width of 500 feet to Buttermilk Channel. 
‘Phe combined length of these channels ts about 
5 miles and the mean range of tide is about 415 


necti 


extends northeasterly from 
: Upper Bay southwest of Governors Island to 
the East River northeast of Governors Island and 
; about 2.5 miles in length. The easterly 500 feet 
its 1000 foot width is 40 feet deep for the 
ngth of the channel. The mean range of tide is 
.5 feet. N? 
: Hudson (North) River empties into Upper 
New York Bay om the Battery, the southernmost 
int of Manhattan Island, The width of the 
er between established pierhead lines is 3,670 
‘at the Battery and gradually decreases to 2,770 
feet between Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th 
Street, New York City, and 2,800 feet opposite West 
59th Street, and imcreasing to 4,400 feet at the 
entrance to Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek). 
“The United States project provides for a channel 
45 feet deep-and 2,000 feet wide from deep water 
in the Upper Bay to West 40th Street, Manhattan; 
ce 48 feet deep and the-same width to West 
een ‘Street, and for a channel 40 feet deep for the 
full width of the river from West 59th Street, Man- 
hattan to the south side of Little Basin, Jersey Oity 
and thence a channel of the same depth to deep 
qter off Hllis Island; a channel 750 feet wide and 
a deet deep along the Weehawken-Edgewater 


‘Buttermilk Channel 


1 i 


waterfront; the removal of a shoal on the New 
York side between West 19th Street and West 61st 
Street to a depth of 40 feet; and the removal of an 
obstruction north of the mouth of Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek to the depth of the surrounding bottom. 

A channel 40 feet deep for practically the full 
width of the river exists south of West 59th Street. 
The Weehawken-Edgewater channel is 27. feet deep 
from W. 59th St. to W. 122d St., thence 22 feet to 
the upper end of the channel for widths varying 
from 500 to 750 feet. The mean range of tide at 
the Battery is 4.4 feet and opposite W. 129th St.. 
Manhattan, 3.8 feet. 


The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
long and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive of 
bays and estuaries, and extends from \the Battery 
in New York City to Throgs Neck at the head of 
Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. 

From the Battery to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a 
channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide has been 
completed. Thence to Hell Gate the channel of 
35 feet depth is 500 to 1,000 feet wide through Hell 
Gate 35 feet deep and 600 feet wide; thence to 
Long Island Sound at Throgs Neck 35 feet deep 
and 700 to 1,000 feet wide. The mean range of tide 
in the East River is 4.4 feet at the Battery, 4 feet, 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 6.3 feet at the east 
opt os to Hell Gate, and 7.1 feet at Throgs 

eck. 


Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek together 
form a waterway about 8 miles in length, which 
extends from the East River to the Hudson River 
and separates the Borough of Manhattan from the 
Borough of the Bronx. The East River entrance 
to the Harlem River is about 812 miles by water 
northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson River 
entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 134% 
thiles by water north of the Battery. The improve 
channel in Harlem River has been dredged to a 
width of 350 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet. 


Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the East 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 215 miles long and from about 50 to 200 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet and width of 
100 feet in the lower section, extending from the 
East River up to Westchester Avenue. Work of 
extending this channel to E. 174th St. is in 
progress. Above E. 174th St. the depth varies from 
1 to 4.5 feet. The mean range of tide in the Bronx 
River is about 7 feet in the estuary and 6 feet at 
the dam. 

Westchester Creek is a small stream lying wholly 
within the limits of the City of New York. This 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is about 1 mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The chan- 
nel, about 2.6 miles long, is 12 feet deep and from 
60 to 100 feet wide. The mean range of tides is 
about 7 feet. 

East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into Bast Chester Bay, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
navigable portion of this stream lie wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. ‘The United 
States project is substantially completed and pro- 
vides for a channel 8 feet deep and 150 to 70 feet 
wide from Long Island Sound to a point about 
300 feet above the Fulton Avenue Bridge, a total 
length of about 4.7 mniiles- ‘ 

Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long 
Island about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay 
is about 1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing 
Creek which flows into the head of the bay, is a 
fidal stream navigable for a distance of about 1.2 
miles from its mouth. Under the United States 

roject there have been provided: a channel 12 feet 
Been and 200 feet wide from the East River to the 
mouth of the creek, thence 10 feet deep and 200 
feet wide to the Northern Boulevard Bridge, 
thence 7 feet deep and 200 to 160 feet, wide to the 
Long Island Railroad Bridge at Main Street, a 
branch channel, and a maneuvering area 12 feet 
deep, and an anchorage atea 8 feet deep outside 
the municipal beat basin. ‘The mean ranee of the 
tide is about 6.8 feet. 
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ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE 


Newtown Creek, a tidal arm of the Hast River, 
separates the Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
for a distance of about 4 miles. Newtown Creek 
channel has a width of 130 feet and a controlling 
mean low water depth of 20 feet to about 150 feet 
north of Maspeth Avenue, thence 16 feet to the 
entrance to English Kills, and thence 12 feet-to 
Metropolitan Avenue on the East Branch, In 
English Kills, the depth is 16 feet from its mouth 
to Metropolitan Avenue and thence to 80 feet north 
of Montrose Avenue, 8 feet. Dutch Kills, a tribu- 
tary entering ‘the creek from the north about one- 
half mile above Vernon Avenue Bridge, has a con- 
trolling depth of 13 feet. The total length of navi- 
gable channel in the creek is about 5 miles; and in 
Dutch Kills about one-half mile. The mean range 
of tide is 4.2. feet. 


Wallabout Channel is a chanel in Walalbout 
Bay, on_the East River_adjacent to the United 
States Navy Yard in Brooklyn.. Thé channel 
extends between the former island known as 
Cobb Dock, on the west, which is now connected 
to the mainland by a*stone causeway; and the 
mainland on the east. The channel is about 
2,000 feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide, and 
has.a depth of about 20 feet. At the head of 
Wallabout Channel.are two bodies of navigable 
water. Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout Basin, 
which are 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet long re- 
spectively. f 

Gowanus Creek Channel is a tidal inlet extend- 
ing northeasterly 135 miles from its connection 
with Bay Ridge Channel opposite 28th St., Brook- 
lyn. A channel 26 feet deep has been constructed 
‘extending eastward about 2,900 feet from 28th St., 
to Percival St., Brooklyn, and 18 feet deep to 
Hamilton Ave., Bridge. The Channel is 300 feet 
wide opposite 28th St., and gradually decreases in 
width to 100 feet at the Hamilton Ave. Bridge. 
The waterway beyond that bridge is known as 
Gowanus Canal. 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the south shore of 
Long Island and lies almost wholly within the lim- 
its of the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and 4 miles wide, and covers an area approximately 
32 square miles. The bay contains numerous small 


area to about 1844 square miles. The bay is con- 
nected with the ocean by a shifting channel over 
a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water channel 
through this bar is 600 feet wide and 24 feet deep. 
Under a joint project for improvement by the 
Federal Government and the City of New York, a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 30 feet deep has been 
dredged from deep water at Barren Island up to 
Canarsie; thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up 
to 500 feet northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The 
mean tidal range is 4.9 feet. The United States is 
to provide and maintain the entrance channel, 
1,500 feet wide and 30 feet deep from deep water 
in the ocean to the interior channel and to reim- 
burse the city for dredging the main channel in 
the bay, while the city is to dredge the other 
channels within the bay, bulkhead the shores of 
the bay, and fill in behind the bulkheads. 


ON THE NEW JERSEY SIDE 


Newark Bay is a large estuary extending from the 
confluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 5 miles. 
It is about 144 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United 
States project proVides for a channel 30 feet deep 
and generally 535 feet wide from the entrance, 
where it is widened to 1,800 feet, to a short dis- 
tance above the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
bridge, thence gradually narrowing to 400 feet and 
continuing that width to the confluence of the 
Passaic and Hackensack River channels with a 
branch channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide to 
the Port Newark Terminal. 


Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 10 feet of water as far as 
Eighth Street, City of Passaic, 15.4 miles above 
its mouth... The United States project provides, for 
a channel in the river 30 feet deep and 300 feet 
wide to a point 3,000 feet above the Lincoln High- 
way Bridge, thence 20 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
to the Nairn Linoleum Works, thence 16 feet deep 
and 200 feet wide to the Montclair and Greenwood 
Lake Railroad Bridge, thence 10 feet deep and 150 
feet wide to the 8th St. Bridge at Passaic. 


Hackensack River is a tidal stream which merges 
with the Passaic River at the head of Newark 
Bay. The United States project provides for a 
channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide from the 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HARBOR—Continued f 


fow-lying islands, which reduce the water surface: 


Newark Bay Channel to the Jersey Central Rag 
road Bridge, thence 30 feet deep and 300 feet w 

to a point 2,000 feet north of the Lackawanm 
Railroad Bridge, thence 12 feet and 200 feet wil 

to Little Ferry; then 12 feet deep and 150 fd 
wide to the New York & Susquehanna & Westel 
Railroad bridge, a total length of 16.5 miles. 


New York and New Jersey Channels extend fra 
deep water northeast of Sandy Hook throu 
Lower New York Bay and Raritan Bay to Per 
Amboy, and thence through Arthur Kill, Lo 
Newark Bay, and Kill Van Kull to deep.water | [> 
Upper New York Bay. The combined length : 
about 37 miles. A channel 30 feet deep and 4 
feet wide is completed through Raritan Bay ap 
Arthur Kill, passing south of Shooters Island a 
of the same depth and a minimum width of 
feet through Kill Van Kull. 3 : 

The existing project, authorized by the Riw 
and Harbor Act, approved August 30, 1935, pl 
vides for a channel through Gedney and Baysitg 
Channels, Lower New York Bay, Raritan Bag 
Arthur Kill, Lower Newark Bay, and Kill van Kum 
to Upper New York Bay, the depth to be 37 feet |# 
rock and 35 feet in soft material throughout, e 
cept in Arthur Kill between a point 1,000 fel 
north of the mouth of Smith’s Creek and a poi 
1,000 feet south of Buckwheat’ Island, where ti 
depth will be 30 feet; the width to be 800 
through Gedney and Bayside Channels, 600 fé 
across Lower New York and Raritan Bay and 
the Arthur Kill to a point 500 feet south / 
Morse Creek widened to 800 feet in the ¥ 
cinity of Seguine Point_and Wards Point, resped 
tively, thence 500 to 600 feet wide and passi 
north of Shooters Island to the junetion of 
channel into Newark Bay; and thence 800 fe 
wide through Kill van Kull to Upper New You 
Bay, with 2 anchorages 38 feet deep, one in | 
vicinity of Sandy Hook and one south of Pert 
Amboy. 

ON THE STATEN ISLAND SIDE 


Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channe 
together with Kill van Kull and the lower end « 
Newark Bay, forms the waterway between Ne: 
York and New Jersey, the boundary between 
two states following the centre of the waterwa: 
Vessels 30-foot draft can be taken at mean lo 
water into Arthur Kill, either via Lower New You! 
Bay and Raritan Bay, or via Upper New York Ba: 
Kill van Kull and the lower end of Newark Ba: 
This waterway is part of the New York and Ne 
Jersey Channels. | 


Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about » 
miles in length, lies between the northern shore d 
Staten Island and Bayonne, N. J., and extenc 
from the lower end of Newark Bay to Upper New 
York Bay. This waterway is also part of the Nee 
York and New Jersey Channels. ¢ 


Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of State 
Island and forms the western portion of Lowe 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from nortf} 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties inti 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kil 
extends northward from its western end. Vessee 
enter the bay by way of the Bayside-Gedney Chany 
nel. A channel 25 feet deep and 300 feet wicd 
extending from the channel in Raritan Bay int 
the Raritan River to above the Long Braneid 
Division of the Central Railroad of New Je 
Bridge has been dredged. 


% 

Shrewsbury River is mainly a large tidal bas 
consisting of 2 bays. The North Branch (Navesin¢ 
River), and the South Branch unite in the viciniti! 
of Normandie to form the so-called Main Stem 
which extends generally northwest, to the outle! 
at the southeast end of Sandy Hook Bay. - Thi 
United States project provides for a channel 1 


rse: 


feet deep and 300 feet wide to below the highwalt 
bridge at Highlands, thence 9 feet deep aid I6t 
feet wide in the south branch to the City of Lon 
Branch, and a channel 6 feet deep and 150 fee 


wide in the north branch from the tion aif 
Normandie to Red Bank. ‘The total iewecn of 
channel under improvement is about 15 miles. 


Great Kills, Staten Island, N. ¥. Great Kills is 
harbor on the southeast shore of Staten Island. Th 
United States project provides for a channel 1/ 
feet deep_and 150 feet wide extending from dee 
water in Lower New York Bay to the entrance of 
the harbor and thence of same depth and width 
along the west side of the harbor and for a 
— area of 138 acres, 8 feet deep. Work ow 
S project is in progress and is expected to b 
combisted during the spring of 1942. gq 
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ILLINOIS STATISTICS : 


Population and Area of Counties 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Population \ 
Per cent of 
increase 
1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 | ———______—- 
1930 to|1920 to 
1940 1930 
7,630,654) 6,485,280 |5,638,591/4,821,550| 3,826,352 17:7 
62,188} 64,588 67,058 61,888 1.0 
23,980 22,741 19,384 16,563) 1 —6.0 
16,045 17,075 16,078 55! —10.2 
15,322 15,481 15,791 12,203 =1°6 
10,397 11,557 11,951 —15.5 
42,648; 43,975) 41,112 35,014) — =—8.9 
8,245 8,610 8,917 7,65 —2. 
19,345 18,035 18,963 18,320) — —4 
17,896 17,372 17,222 15,963} — =a 
56,959 51,829) 47,622 42,15) 12 
38,458) 34,594) 32,790 30,531 = 
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6 
V7 
6 
sBid 2 
Awe 
6 
6 , 
108 34,517 4,146 30,093 3 
3,053,017 |2,405,233|1,.838,735| 1,191,922 30.4 
22,771 6,281 ,240 17,283 —7.4° 
12,858 14,281 16,124 15,443| 1 —19.0 
31'339| 33,457| 31,756] — 27,066 2 
19,252 18,906 18,972 17,011) — —3.4 
9 19,591 19,097 17,669) — —8.6 
42,120 33,432 28,196 22,551 1 118.4 
25,769 27,336 28,273 26,787) — —3.1 
9,431 10,049 10,345 9,444 »|—-12.0 
19,556 20,055 20,465 19,358) 15.9 —2.8) 
26,187 28,075 28,065 23,367) 24.1 |—10.3 
16,466 7,0 17,035; —3.1 —5.9 
57,293 25,943 19,675 17,138|—10.6 318... 
48.163} 49,549] 46,201 110). 1.5 | —8.7 
12'856| 14/628! 15,836] 14,935} 13.1 |—21.5 
22'883| 221363} 23,402 "7911 —9.6 |—10.8 
18580} - 24,162) 24.136] 21,024] _1'5 0.5 
15.920]  18,227| 20,197 17/800] 3.5 |—18.4 
281523! 30,638] 32,215 '907| —015 | —7-4 
7,533 7,015 7,443 7,234) 11:6 | —7.7 
9,770 9,724| 10,836 9876] 1.9 |—10.2 
45.162| 41.736] 40 '338| —9'1 | —2-9 
34.841] 35,543] 38,014] 35,167| —1°3 | —5.5 
37:091| 35,143} 33,871 27,809} 6.3 | —3.8 
x 18,157| 20,160 18,188] 4.9 |—20.3 
: 29'111| 28,133 2'590| 10.8 9:0 
12'682| 13.954] 141612) 14,810] 3/6 | —1.0 
21'917| 221657) 24:533| | 25,101] _7/9 | —7.7 
12'022} 14/331] 15,667) 15,013] 5.7 }—15.1 
991499} 91'862| 78.792]. 65,061; 3 9 | 26.0 
: 752 "154| 28,7321) 9776 Ne dae 
10,074) 10,777] 11,467) 12,106] “5.9 4.8 
46°727| 46,159] 43,612| 38,752] 1/8 9.9 
74'285| 55,058| 34'504| 24,235! 16.9 | 40.5 
92'925} 90132] 87.776| 80,798) 9.1 5.1 
22'661| 16,523) 14,693] _3°7 2.4 
28,004] 27,750] .29,894| 26,187) 7.0 | 15.4 
39/070 : 42'035| 38,455) —0.6 0.1 
29'562| 30,216] 28'680| 25,489} 29 | —2.4 
27'074| 26/887| 28.412) 27,467) —1.4 0.9. 
164) 32/509] 29,759] 26,114) 6.4 5.8 
70,107| 68,008| 67,843] 63,036] 1.1 4.3 
65,175| 54,186} 44; 38,083} 3.6 | 25.4 
57,274| 50,685 : 40,380] —4.9 |—15.0 
106:895)  89,847| 64.694] 51,535] 3.8 | 34.6 
37,497} 35,094 ; 24'341| 34°7 | —5.0 
14'760| 15,679! 16,370| 13,653] 1.2 |—11.8 
16,634 17,3 17,491 16,067, 1.6 | —9-1 
13/559 2 5 11,313} 6.1 3.8 
11,694] 12:796| 14/336 13,120] 09.8 | —9.6 
8) 9'723} 20,945| 18,545] 6.4 |—11.5 
12'839| 13,508} 13,847| 12,948) 3.1 | —3.7 
i 35,311} 30,836 '003] —2.2 |—14.8 
33,567| 34,420 ; 32'636| 6.2] _ 2.0 
14'339| 141630] 15.224) 14.481| 1.7 |—10.7, 
; 27'864| 29,129) 28,710] 6.2 4°8) 
111.710] 100/255} 88,608] 70,378] 8.5 | 26.5 
: 22/088] 19,830 17,529] 2.9 | -0.6 
15,714 16,376] 17,706] 17,062] —6.0 | —0.8 
26'866| 28,622| 31,595} 31,000] 4.0 | —9.3 
625] 11,215} 13,585] 14,016 eee 
14.629] 15,650] 14,554| 11,355) 7.0 174 
i (56 : 730| 1.0 |—30.9 
29,109} 29,120] 28,001 25,049] 14.7 0.7 
4) 15,970| 16,391 15,019} 21.9 0:21) 
92;2' 70,404| 55, 41:917| 15.4 6.4 
136,520} 119,870] 86,685] 66.571] 5.8 | 15.6 
81353} 30,2 21.685) 19,342) 2.6 | —3.3 
100,262) 91,024) 71,593 195} 5.5 | 11,4 
7985] - 141852} 16,129} 16,013) —2.1 |-12.1 
9/4891 10.067! 10:455' 10,304! —4.3 '—10.0 
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Population : ji 
Sa. ’ : - Per cent of f 
aaa mise | 1940 | 1930 | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 | 1890 = 

; 1930 to (1920 + 

1940 | 1936 

BHEIDY2 Sat -n bs ees vip 26,290 25,471 29,601 31,693 32,126 31,191 3.2 |—-146 

Bate eS Ice 290 8,881 9,184 9,693 10,098 10,186 9,982} —3.3 | —5.5 

Stephenson......-... 559 40,646 40,064}~ 37,743 36,821 34,933 31,338 1.5 6... 

Tazewell.........--- 647| 58,362| 46/082| 387540] 34/027| 33/221; 29,556] 26.6 | 19.4 

ON eee foe. 403| 21.528) 19'883| 20:249| 21.856] 22610] 21,549] 8.3] —1.4 

Vermilion... 1.2.2.2: 921| 86,791| . 89/339| 86/162] 77,996] 65,635} 49,905} —2.9] 3:1 
IWADASHIC sais » cles ia vee > 220 13,724 13,197 14,034 14,913 12,583 11,866 4.0 -6t I 

arre 546 21,286 21,745 21,488 23,313 23,163 21,281) —2.1 pt) 

561| 15,801] 16/286] 18,035} 18,759) 19,526} 19,262) —3.0 | —9.% 

733 22,092 19,130 22,772 25,697 27,626 23,806] 15.5 |—16.0 

507| 20:027| 18,149] 20,081] 23,052] 25,386] 25,005) 10.3 | —9.0 

679| _ 43,338] 39/019] 36,174| 34.507| 34,710] 30,854] 11-1 Ts 

844} 114/210] 110,732] 92/911] °84'371| | 74,764;  62,007/_ 3.1] 19:8 

449 51,424 53,880 61,092 45,098 27,796 22,226) —4.6 | — 11.8 

Winnebago.........- 529| 121,178] 117'373| 90,929] 63,153] 47/845] 39/938] 3.2 | 29.4 

Woodford...//./.... 528! 19/124! 18,792! 19/340! 20,506! 21,8221 21/499) «1.8 | —2.8 


| 


The urban population of Illinois in 1940 was 5,809,650, compared to 5,635,727 in 1930. The pr 
opulation represents.a density of 141.2 to the square mile, an increase from 136.2 in 1930. The 
Thane area of the State in the 1940 census was given as 55, 946 square miles. 


Counties and County Seats in Illinois 
Source: Historical Records 


County Seat County County Seat County Seat 
Adams. . - Quincy .. lizabethtown - Jacksonville. 4 
Alexander. . |Cairo Oquawka....... uli : 
ond ... ‘|Greenvill ;.|Cambridge..... u 
Boone. . |Belvidere . ..||Troquois.......,...)/WatseKa.. ..... .|Peoria 
Brown. ..{|Mt. Sterling . ... ||Jackson.........|/Murphysboro.. . Pinckneyville. | 
Bureau. ., ...|Princeton. ..... Jasper .........- Newton... 2>... rei Be 
Calhoun. . Riana 3. 2st. <5 Mt. Vernon..... . |Pittsfield.... 0. 
Carroll Mt. Carroll, .... Jerseyville. ..... Golconda. . eA 
Cae. Soeyos [IT EIDID Galena. Mound City SH 
, Champaign...... Wrbana..i.... WIONRS. si). 05 EA ees te a 
Christian. -..... i Ry an GeN@VS 5 )..-:. st Randolph... ....|Chester. .- 
GeASK 0) oe ics. «| farshall ., Kankakee...... Richland........ Olney. - 
Louisville. ..... Yorkville. ...... Rock Island .....|Rock Island. 
Carlyle. ........ Galesburg ......}|Saline....7...... Harrisburg .. 
Charleston... .. Waukegan. ..... Sangamon. .....|Springfield. .. { 
Chicago. ....... Ottawa........ Schuylet . 2... Rushville. . . 
Robinson. Lawrencev as ae of | OO GU ria. < Sue ene Winchester . “ 
OIG G.:.;. cise 4 5 Dixon..........||Shelby.,........|Shelbyville-. 
.-|Sycamore..... . Pontiac... ..... SSGAT Roe eo. 5's erate Toulon. . 
{Glnton .. spins s Lincoln ......., ty Olaing a. yr. Belleville. ., | uy 
eai . ./Decatur........ Saleen ade : 
. .|/Carlinville...... Tazewell... 2.0% 
4 Boerne: rh LO aL erN sea raed ee : 
: . Salem. ae Danville ay 
‘ Effinghar .| Lacon. . ..|Mt. Carmel. . aM 
.|Vandalia _ |Havana. . .|Monmouth...., 
. |Paxton 3% S Metropolis. 4 
WSNtON. .2/5.. 2:55 Mebonoush. . |Macomb. 
.| Lewistown. ..... MeHenry ....,... Woodstock 
Shawneetown... |/McLean......... Bloomington. 
.|Carrollton...... |Meenard. .. so... rouse Re Atoe, Will 
SMGORYIS.. 14 )s72% < + Meret. ;.. . exe ALONG. tacu se os Williamson 
MecLeansboro., .||Monroe........, Waterloo... . ...: Winnebago 


Carthage....... Montgomery... ./Hillsboro....... Woodford ....... 


Governors of Illinois 
Source: Historical Records - 


Resid’nce Resid’ : * 
Name Inaugurated! County ' Name Inaugurated] County 7 
Shadrach Bond, D....... Oct. 6, 1818} St. Clair a 
Edwards Coles, D--.°..] Dec. §, 1822) Madison WA ft at Laing Bf pane eee } Sangs mo 

nian Edwards, D.*.... ec. 6, adison ohn M, Hamilton, R.... - an 
John Reynolds, D**....:| Dec. 6, 1830] St. Clair |/Richard J. Oglesby, 1. Ton. 30, 18ss Macon mal 
William L. D. Ewing, D.| Nov. 17,1834) Fayette _||Joseph W. Fifer, R...._. Jan. 14, 1889| McLéar | 
Joseph Dunean, D......: Dec. 3)1834| Morgan |||Jonn P. Altgeld, D127” Jan. 10, 1893| Cook | | 
Thomas rane ie Reeraarcc Dec. 7, 1838) Greene John R, Tanner, R...... Jan. 11)1897| Clay || 
Thomas Ford, “ligne teaat one Richard Yates, R.-22 11, Jan. 14,1901| Morgan || 
Augustus C. French, Dt. Jan. 8, 1849 | Crawfora Charles 8. Denneen, R.. .| / Jan- 9; 1905) | Gook || 

Joel Aldrich Matteson, D:| Jan. 10, 1853) Will /||Ed unn ee # 
William H. Bissell, Rtt..| Jan. 12) 1857| Monroe arehaswenes same “op Leb. gots) coe 


Adams 

Len Small, oe ankak 
Morgan oe } Jan.12'1925| | Xanks FI 
; Maceo bis Louis L. Emmerson, R...| Jan. 14. 1929 eae O1 
Richard J. Oglesby, R! |_| Jan. 13; 1873| Macon ||Henty Horner, D........|} Jan. 9, toa { 


John L. Beveridge, R...;| Jan. 23,1873] Cook _||Jonn H. Stelle, Dif, --..] 0 oers Hig] 1° Sani i 
ee pit Dwight H. Green, san. 14,1941] Cook . || 
*Territorial governor, to 1818. Gov. Oglesby resign be 
**Gov. Reynolds resigned Nov. 17, 1834, to be-| come United States aemeton ee a ets aa 1 

come representative in Congress. ‘ohn L. Beveridge, Lieutenant Se ete | 
He was succeeded by William L. D. Ewin §Gov. Cullom resigned Feb. 1883 to becon 
Gov. French was reelected under the Oonstvie United States Senator. John wt Hamilton ‘ett 

may Bisel died March 18, 1860, and was rereco ees ceed eae . al 
succeeded by John Wood, Lieutenant Governor. it Oe Soe ec ea eaoe one weal " 


ceeded by John Stelle, Lieutenant Governor. 


/ 
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Retail Trade in Illinois in 1939 and 1929 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


; Year Population Stores Sales Proprietors | Employees Pay roll 

-. = 65ers 109,132 | $2,857,646,000 100,099 332,003 $339,.072,000 

Ss EAS lh RIA 95,033 2,152,432,000 85,694 268,888 259,578,000 
A PRO 27,630,654 93,432 3,658.560,000 89,019 331,078 428,553,000 


CITIES OF MORE THAN 25,000 

Yn the following table their current sales are compared with those shown in previous censuses, but 
35 and 1929 figures for cities except Chicago include data for repair garages, which were classified 
8 retailers in those years but are now included in the Service Census. 

Sales—Amount (add 000) ° Sales—Amount (add 000) 


City ee 
1939 1935 1929 1939 1935 1929 


‘otal, the state|$2,857,646|$2,152,432| $3,658,560) | Aurora 
<r) Rock Island 
Total, 23 cities.| 2,045,675) 1,588,235 2,732,672} Joliet 
———__—_|—_—_—|———] | Quincey .... 
Bian wees 1,514,829] 1,207,951] 2.099,783)| Elgin. . 
61,146 46,816 70,345)|Danville. 
56,510)| Moline. . 


11940 Census. 21930 Census. 
”- 


City 


. ae! 1502 i ve : 7,391 
Ripe igh <4 vase 32109 : : od i 4'339 
11.672! 81066 3162! 


No. of 
Stores 


Sales Employees Wages in yr. 
$1,000 Average for year $1,000 


Kind of Business 


1939 | 1929 | 1939 1929 1939 | 1929 
: t 109,132 93,432 332,003) 553 
EE Seg te 33 7; 601 846 53°'692| 64.613) 57.405) 69/811 


ng stations... 
: puilding—hardware. .. . 
ng and drinking..........-- 


D1 
2) HOTES 2... ee eee eee teers 


pod Group........-++-++er-" 
Grocery stores (without meats) - . 
ombination (groceries-meats).. . 
Dairy products, milk dealers. .-. - 
markets, fish markets. .... 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. 


epartment stores.........--- i 
ry goods & gen. merchandise .. . 
ariety Stores. ...---.---+-++-- 


hoe stores (all kin 
Furniture—Househol 
ture stores... 
sehold appliance, radi 
tomotive Group! . 
otor-vehicle dealers (2 
tire, battery d 


d goods) S27 ates 
10,360]12,689 
2/548] 1,566 


at : 
volume of business 

84,810 persons 
ployees. In addition, 
e operation of their business. 
amgunted to $98,074,000, full-time emp 


q 
a. 


“es 


at 


Tara 


pee 


ist >8A RS 


Ret 


/ 


; . 
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Chief Manufacturing Industries of Mlinois in 1939 | 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Industry Wages 


862,793,45. 


Agricultural machinery (except tractors)......5....-2.--.00.++-00-: 18,183,125 


Aluminum products (including rolling and drawing and extruding), not 


Sophy ies CIRC CE GSI SS Pe See a Se ra tes 1,003,97 
fAmiamiopile StAMPINES |). .62 4)... eo ewe eae See ee ee 44, 
Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet)............-......00-- 956,751 
Beauty shop and barber shop equipment...... 2.02... 2.2. cece ee eee 6 
SCUMETCLACKErS ANG PTELZEIA. .), ..,. 2. ee wcewlens sedmiaciscsedaceyescs 3,646,770) 
Blast furnace products................ Monsees Se ess Ss 2,175,992) 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets—made in plants not operated in con- uw 

Ben CLiOne wath Tomine aNtS 27... .):\- 2 ac ooo - w-o.s gatos eo nieetsleistssataye lec are 1,676) 2,041,134 
Bookbinding and related industries. . 3,128 3,275,812 


Books: printing without.publishing. . 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Bread and other bakery products (except biscuit, crackers a: 
Brick and hollow structural tile............... 
Candy and other confectionery products. . es 
Canned and dried fruits and vegetables (including canned soups 


nd pretzels) | 15,129 be gre tee 


Cars and car equipment—railroad, street and rapid transit....... .| 5,545) 7,860,680 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases and other morticians’ goods............. 1,691 2,006,901 
Peer NIE aN So 5 oreo" o 5 a. bw os Tie tee a o'er nein ow qMlen editor yele >} 1,022 1,356,731 
Ghemicals not elsewhere,classified . 0... 00 2. ee eae els owe 2,574 
Cleaning and polishing preparations, blackings and dressings......... z 
Clocks, watches and materials and parts (except watch cases)........ 4,851 
Coal tar products, crude and intermediate.......................... 
MVOATGU ANC CIBC DANE: css o's yes eee nd ee sauces thames amas 
Coats, suits and skirts (except fur coats)—made in inside factories or by 
BODES ENBABINE CONLFACLOTS. . ...... . 2 eee pcan ne cans wa eoteeccess 1,878 
Commercial laundry, dry cleaning and pressing machinery........... 
MEMIPNE ORO TEU COS Ie OG saci aude e b's sacjaie ses severe tives t omer ato Ree 
@ondensediand evaporated milk... ee... ke le ee cement nena 6: 
Construction and similar machinery (except mining and oil field ma- 
EON MTT TICMUU. Rrd oe, cs aoe hcb vn vs os bah wei os heels ye ee 2,138 


MET EEO ON TEE Bes once, coms wie.c,6 we Do's ose sides ps eh caateesicees 


Remus RC EIMOG. LEPMONCA oo pcs ec cc ea ne ceed mwa tec cesece pee’ 


Poors, window sash, frames, molding, trim (metal) 


Malan trICRlADDVANCER P5056... eee eee cen 
Electrical measuring instruments 


Enameled iron sanitary ware and other plumbers’ supplies 
Engraving (steel, copper plate and wood); plate printing 
SERRE TRO ETUEN SN eae lol avon 00.4 a aiy's eal w vies aiscclsse 8 


Greeting cards (except hand painted) 
Hardware not elsewhere classified. 
Heating and cooking apparatus. 
Hosiery—tfull fashioned....... 
Hosiery—seamless............. 

House dresses, uniforms and aprons. 
BPOUSEIUIMIBHINGS, ©... ete ee eee 
MROUSONOIA FUPMITUTE.. oie cess cece ecacce : 
RPROBEAVEDG: 1OCK 0% <5 ln ieityeied inva ee old ottiek 8 ee 


Jewelry cases and instrument cases 
Jewelry (precious metals) 
Knitted underwear......... 
Tamp shades... 65.65.5606. 


81 
5,717,593) 
4,094,321 

854 


eet | 


cis 


a 

may 
Value of i 
Productsi4p 


“4 
e | 


$750,239,085| $4,794,860,7'45 
5,304, 282,6 , 


3,263,04 
:568,39 
46,707,36 


—————— 


28) 
11,291,535 
3/884'¢ 


i Industry 


ographing and photo-lithographing $6,845,C87 
Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli and noodles 856 712,869 
achine and hand typesetting 
hine shop products 
achine tool and other metalworking machinery accessories 


12,972,091 


tools 15,665,667 
9,036,179 

32,707,332 

12,607,340 

479,501,224 

echan power transmission equipment..............--2.s++0-+: E 867,910 
mana Ove: Hath GN CAPS. ts. . 2.036. tase es tres cmew es emees 528 456,065 1,848,179 


en’s and boys’ suits, coats and overcoats...........-..-e-ee eee eee 3,217,907 
fen’s and boys’ suits, coats and overcoats.........------..--++.++5 50,736,728 
fen’s ne 606 90,378 


Perfumes. cosmetics and other toilet preparations.........-..--.-.-+ if 16,119,207 
Peapaicals: publishing. and. printing.:..<4..0ss-.--.+_0-f2neneeee- “ i 19/018,089 
oleum refining... 33, 


‘ ee sents aparntus r 1483) 1.983 796|  11°140,834 
5,287,729 
18,279,689 
ia 
10,159,346 
33,082,962 
one 11469 
nt oe jes machinery an d equipment.......++--+-2--.22- 13/003,317 
; oh A scientific instruments (except surgical and dental) PEL, 
umping equipment and air compresSOrs.....----+--+++-+--+- Py thige 
dios, radio tubes and pn ee eent and airconditioning units 6386 980 
Tera tO ta eind reli: asphalt shingles; roof coating...... 31,475,265 
BI he Uae 5 9661,073 
eaanking est : 28,564,770 
even 823 444,929 1,935,559 
and balances... , 5 
“a machine products and w 16,470,005 
; dary smelting and refining 
classified 28,362,458 
Sewing machines, eee eee 
Sheet metal work not speci 13 oF O80 
Signs, advertising displays : 508, 
prand gizcer 10,771,134 
oe ‘o1old74 
44,110,708 
8,230,641 
. 5,015,128 ' 
} 207,301,818 
25430018 
ete 
84,375,724 
10,435,8 
121,550,621 
3°701, 
EEG th 
2,308,918 
3,914,819 
9,040,163 
23,935,451 
21,874,468 
15,628,582 


963,476 
26,880,499 


' Transportation equipment except automobiles 


Industry 


Women’s, children’s and infants’ underwear an 
rayon woven fabrics........... 

Wooden boxes except, cigar boxes 
fh) WOOG-DrESETVINE. 2 i. oe. wt eee 
Wood products not elsewhere classifie 
Woolen and worsted manufactures 


Other industries, by industry groups: 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures 


material 
Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 


Tron and steel and their products, except machinery 
Nonferrous metals and their products 


Miscellaneous industries 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Paper and allied products 
PUCCUPICAL MACHINEFY =)... 6-2 eee se ene ess 
Tobacco manufactures 

Lumber and timber basic products 
Leather and leather products 


Illinois—Manufacturers; Oil Industry: Trade; Schools 


ee ee ES EE ————————E——— ee 
Women’s, children’s and infants’ underwear and nightwear of knitted) 
PD LLGS i ota) rie cole tak ates Nigetaketa of ese minis s<0'5 = 


Work clothing, sport garments and other apparel... . 
Work gloves and mittems................--. ane tele 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and electronic tubes..........-.--- 
WIPNOEUIGUSUTICS pet ctins aos tag's = cle ee ceessese ces 


hood and Kindred products.................-2-2-0s6 


Apparel and other finished products made from fabries and similar 
Ue ot Soe eee 


Stone, clay and glass products...........-....--.-- 


‘Machinery (except electrical)..........------------ 


i= } 


ot 


_ The total production of crude oil in Illinois will 
approximate 830 million barrels Jan. 1, 1942. The 
current rate of production (Oct. 1, 1941) is approxi- 
mately 417,000 barrels daily. 
Oil production in Illinois began on a small scale 
near Litcheld, Montgomery County, in south- 
western Illinois, about 1886. For about 20 years 
production was insignificant. .Then came the dis- 
covéry of the great southeastern Illinois field 
“sg hea mainly in Clark, Crawford, Lawrence, and 
abash counties), and its development. caused the 
State’s annual production to mount rapidly to a 
peak of 33,686,000 barrels in the year 1908. From 
1908 to 1910 Illinois ranked third in the nation in 
oil production, being exceeded only by California 
and Oklahoma. For the next 25-year period, end- 
ing in 1936, Illinois’ production declined gradually 
to a level of a little less than 444 million barrels 
a year. 
A new period of development of the State's oil 
resources began late in 1936. The existence of a 
major structural basin in southern Illinois had 
Jong been known, but according to earlier theories 
stich basins were considered unfavorable to the 
occurrence of oi]. However, with the discovery in 


The Illinois Oil Industry 


Source: Dr. M. M. Leighton, Chief Illinois State Geological Survey 


> | 
t 
1928 of rich oil fields in the very center of th 
Michigan basin, geologists began to realize the poss 
sibilities of such untested basins as that in Illinois 
_ There were (Oct. 1, 1941) 9,990 oil wells produc# 
ing in the new fields of the State (discovered sine 
Jan. 1, 1937), and the average daily production fo 
September was 405,000 barrels. This is an averag: 
of 40.5 barrels a well a day. The old fields pro< 
duced an average of 13,400 barrels a day during 
September, 1941, from approximately 13,000 wells: 
or an average of 1.03 barrels a well a day. 5! 
The Salem field, Marion County, with 2,391 pro® 
ducing wells and 20,000 acres of production are thi 
largest fields in the State discovered in recena 
years. Many new areas of oil production 
recently been discovered in White, Hamilton 
Franklin, Saline and Gallatin counties. The 
Johnsonville field in Wayne County may prove ta 
be the most important new field discovery in 19412 
There were (Oct. 1, 1941) 83 producing wells in arm 
area of approximately 2,000 acres and further de 
velopment is continuing rapidly. The initial pro 
duction of many of the wells ranged from 2,000 td 
5,000 barrels daily. 4 


1939 
1935! 
1929 


12,009 


Wholesale Trade, Illinois and Chicago 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


ILLINOIS 
Num- 
ber 
of Pro- | Bm- 
Year| estab- Sales prie-| ploy- |Pay roll 
lish- tors ees $1,000 
ments 


14,498) $4,998,766,000) 9,555) 122,741)/$228,407 
3,928,934,000] 6,611|104,583] 182,770 
11,556|_ 6,675,726,000| 5,943|158,043| 338,395 


153 commission bulk stations. 


‘ 


1Data for 1935 exclude personnel and pay roll of 


Illinois School Statistics 


Source: State Department of Education 
* Daily Teachers’ Tot. 

Attendance] Teachers| Salaries* Bxpenaiescd 
779,040 29,281 $590.00 3 
974,746 32,820 713.84 seis ass 
seeuse 36,59) 1,079.88 68,784,467 
peas 43,865 1,525.61 123,519,294 
»203,537 47,766 1,681.86 157,597,775 
121,590 47,179 1,316.62 176,679,282 
155,261 47.677 1,364.15 147,789,857: 
146,165 47,819 | 1,403.7: 160,099,981 
132,405 48,663 1,502.56 184,221,300 
141,705 48,919 1,682.62. | 153,167,279 
092,811 49,132 1,714.23 147,796,629 


CHICAGO ZI) 
Num- ‘ a 
is ; 
° Pro- | Em- : 
Year car ane Sales prie- plows ray ae 
ae 
Bake tors | ees $1,0 bag 
1939 | 7,799 |$4,080,415,000| 4,743] 95,4: 20 
1935| 6,462 | 3,269:729,000|*3,435 #39349 iy 
1929 | 6,679 | 5,696,779,000}. 2,905]132,931| 297,654 


*Data for 1935 exclude personnel of 
1 commission bulk station. pad pay roll 


(Oye (eo. ar 


ee 


Wage =| 
Earn- Value of 
ers Wages Products :§ 
4 | 
eo 793 $594,601 $3,774,218 
d nightwear of silk and a 
fe see 585 400,086 2,052,6 
1,399 1,252,827 5,039,848 
845 800,138 6,818,632) 
ules to Sep eRe 994 930,640 3,779,954 
1,037 872,528 4,609,4E 
- pate us eerae 2,925 2,074,832 10,209,142 
n ciaip RE eee ae 1,565 1,014,989 _ 4,080, 
871 1,184,149 9,059,04 
Bien ROR SS ep tree 50,697) 68,636,596 60,779,368 
ain eis 9 Sow eA 6,151 9,028,973 140,281,9& 
ee ee ee en et 715 3,821,961 25,264,5& 
ee ae ee rs 3,191 2,149,958 11,017,415 
ee eS ee 8 eS 2,384 2,698,635 19,871, 
A fuseeieor s Oe 1,301 1,465,182 6,301. 
ee es oe ae 7,641 9,925,306 47,926,8 
aaa aak eae sla ® 1,358 1,672,703 13,236, 93am) 
Nain Rial. tothe 847 195,289 ,049, =e | 
4 fabs oe a eee NM 4,002 5,707,477 30,120,059%) 
RRiGgrhee). aoe. eet 2,281,123 11,697,285 
Pe eet ee 528 r 
Ss ae ALE 14,645 
2, 28,889,989 149,011,76 
663 
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. : ° eyene 
Illinois State Parks and Their Facilities 
:. Source: Secretary of State 
Location and 
Park Highway County 
ipple River Canyon*t 
a BEY ons ete aie ie ma es <i 
Ted HOCK FT 8 FS ec ce teen 
a@hokia Mounds*............----- 
iampbell’s Island............-.---- 
BVOSM-=ROCK*T.... 2. ot ee ete ee 
= ee kOe a aee ee as © 
0 PITRE oe wae. t bees CRRA Ad Randolph. . 
Gre Creve Coeur... .. 2.25... «)Peorla .... 22. 58 Pe ev Pasewdll ~taRe ee eee 
ort Kaskaskia*.......... .|Chester, Il. ARendolph... 3.4 [ere os 
ox Ridge*......... .|Charleston, Ill, 130......... ColeNS 2 ss Cece 
ort Massac*t.... .|Metropolis, U. S. 45........ MASS&G, 6 i 5 ois « Selvieha 
ebhard Woods* .j Morris, U..8..635.. cjg gate <s Grundy.) . Lisa 3 
iant City*tt. .|Carbondale, U. 8. 51........ Jackson-Union...... 1,162 1927 
oS ear Es .| Marseilles, U. 8S. 6.......... LaSalle. s svi .Wwissie 406 1934 
. and Mich Canal Parkwayt......- Joliet to Peru, U.S. 6....... Cook-DuPage, Will, 
r Grundy, LaSalle...| 3,872 | 1935 
Mee COMCRO Ls... 6 iS dak occ s wees Peoria, U.S. 150........... 9 1934 
ickapoo*...... Danyilie, Dh 10u5 3 22 as... 
neoln Log Cabin*........-..--.-- Charleston, Ml. 16 
ncoin Trail Monument.........--- Lawrenceville, U. 
ississippi Palisades*t......-..-.-.- Savanna, Ill. 80...........- 
MERSIEATEY, 2. FE 2% <ietedlo cs epoie ee Petersburg, Il. 97 
flere: Marquette*t.......-..-------- Grafton, Ill. 100............ 
pitler Woods*/...........------++ Mt. Zion, Ill. 121........... 
arved Rock*{.........------+---- LaSalle BEV7 12 ie.82.124--4 
Vhite Pines State Park*t 


. Tefers to State Highway 
» *Contains shelters. j7Overnight camping. 


OTHER MONUMENTS AND POINTS 


William Jennings Bryan Home—At Salem at the 
intersection of State Highway 37 and U. S. High- 
yay 50. The residence in which the late William 
lennings Bryan was born has been preserved and 
tontains an interesting museum of relics and facts 
a connection with his life and works. 

Buckingham Memorial Fountain—Located in 
Grant Park in Chicago, one of the largest and 
most beautiful water displays in the world. The 
‘ountain. circulates, when in full action, 15,500 
balions of water a minute and is on display from 

to 6 each afternoon and illuminated for half an 
hour each evening during the summer months. 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon—At 418 North Vermilion 
Street, Danville, is located the half-century-old 
mansion of ‘‘Uncle Joe’’with the furnishings Te- 
maining unchanged. 

Clark Monument—In Riverview 
2 Near this point is the end of his 
trail and the statue shows the famous pioneer 
fgehter standing overlooking the country that he 

onquered. Fort Massac State Park.) 

eae Court House—Three miles south of East 
St. Louis 
seated on the site of the original Cahokia Court 
House built in 
tary engineer, who used 


steps of 
sta 


Stephen A.. 
Park, Chicago, a 3 
‘Monument is well over 100 feet in height, erected 
‘above the crypt. 
Douglas, ‘““The 


here in 1865. 

Ulysses S. Grant Home—5 acres—In Galena on 
vu. S. Highway 20. Home is preserved in same 
condition as Achat Page ied by General Grant, and 
the view of the city o Galena from this point is 
an ‘exceedingly interesting one. 
~ Fort Edward Monument—At Warsaw, on the 
Mississippi, just south of Keokuk, Iowa. 
‘monument was erected in commemoration of the 
‘establishment of the old fort which was the stormy 
scene of much frontier history during the War ot 


three great states. See oe 
‘Kan nty Forest Reserves—350 acres—Well 
‘equipped to accommodate visitors. 


pe. Located at a point affording a perfect view | 


OF INTEREST IN ILLINOIS 


General John A. Logan Statue—At Murphysboro, 
on State Highway 13. This very impressive monu-~ 
ment occupies a plot of ground 100 feet square on 
heed hs of the Murphysboro Township High 

ool. 

General John A, Logan Statue—Another inspiring 
statue honoring the memory of General Logan is 
situated at the top of a sod-covered mound at the 
south end of Grant Park in Chicago. 

Lincoln Tomb—In Oak Ridge Cemetery, pring 
field, Sangamon County, Ill. The Lincoln Tomb, 
final resting place of the martyred president, was 
started in 1871 and dedicated three years later. 
The structure began to show signs of disintegra- 
tion after a few years and was rebuilt 1899-1901. 
Again it was remodelled 1930-1931 and although 
the exterior remained the same, the interior was 
changed considerably. Eight statuettes, repre- 
senting Lincoln during different stages of 
eareer, stand in niches in the four corners of the 
interior. The States in the Union are represented 
by stars, twelve in each corner. In a sé -circle 
behind the cenotaph in a sarcophagus chamber are 
the official flags of the States through which suc- . 
cessive generations of the Lincoln family passed, 
beginning with Samuel Lincoln who emigrated 
from England. 

The Abraham Lincoln Home—Located at Eighth 
and Jackson streets, Springfield, Ill., the only 
house Lincoln ever owned, was purchased “by 
Lincoln in 1844 and served as his residence until 
Feb. 6, 1861, when he left for Washington, DACs 
to become President. Throughout the campaign 
of 1860, the home was the scene of history in the 
making. Robert Lincoln, son of Abraham Lincoln, 
presented the house to the State in 1887. 

Lovejoy State Monument—At Alton. Erected in’ 
honor of the young editor, Elijah Parish Lovejoy, 
who was shot down on Nov. 7, 1837, as a result 
of press articles and sympathetic attitude in favor 
of abolition of slavery. 

Marquette Monument—Located at Summit is one 
of the points of greatest historical significance in 
Cook County, marking the place where Father 
Marquette spent the winter of 1674-75. 

Metamora and Mt. Pulaski Court Houses—Known 
as the old Woodford county court house, the 
Metamora court house and the Mt, Pulaski court 
house in Logan county, depict the days of Abraham 
Lincoln as the horséback-riding-circuit-lawyer. 

Nauvoo—On the Mississippi River north of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Of unusual historic interest, the old 
Mormon settlement, established by Joseph and 
Hiram Smith early in_ the Nineteenth Century. 
Southeast of Nauvoo, also in Hancock County, is 
the jail in fleeing from which the two founders 
of Mormonism were killed. 

jerre Menard Home—Five miles north of Chester 
‘in Randolph County, at the foot of the hill on 
which Fort Kaskaskia stands is the home of the 
first Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. French 
Canadian by birth, Menard moved to Kaskaskia in 
1789 and built the French Colonial, native oak 
house in 1790. j 


(fi § Ni i ee ‘ 
wept imy 2 pret s 
Government of Illinois: 
Source: Office of Secretary of State - 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT — 


_ Secretary of State. 
Auditor Public Accounts. ... . 
tate Treasurer... .. ate soe 
_ Supt. Public Instruction 
_ Attorney General 


HEADS OF STATE DEPARTMENTS (As of October 10, 1941) 
_ Department Director Name Salary 


Howard Leonard 
Robert M. Medill 
Walter A. Rosenfield i Rock Island 
Rodney H. Brandon 6, Batavia 
Roland R.-Cross Dahlgren 
6.000 Wilmette a 
Mount Vernon 
Highland Park 
Chicago 2 
.-|John F. Jones Danville Bal 
ety... T. P. Sullivan 6,000 Springfield é 


a MISCELLANEOUS BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS (As of October 10, 1941) 


__ Civil Service Commission—Robert L. Hunter, State Historical Library—Paul M. Angle, 
president; Chicago. ‘ rian, Springfield. iq 
Illinois Commerce Commission—John D. Biggs, Planning Commission—Robert Kingery, chail 
chairman; Greenville. man; Winnetka. : 
_ Legislative Reference Bureau—Governor Dwight Tax Commission—Phillip W. Collins, chairma 
H. Green, chairman. Chicago.: 3 
ae . cing Board—Major E. H. Williams, chairman, Industrial Commission—Alfred J. Borah; chai 
c cago. *} man; Chicago. eo 
etic Commission—Sheldon Clark, chairman; Illinois Public Aid Commission—Edward at 
go. i Ryerson, chairman; Chicago. =| 
Budgetary Commission—Rep. Reed F. Cutle 
chairman; Lewistown. 5 
Illinois Development Council—Chauncey M 
S Cormick, chairman; Chicago. : 
i—Oscar W. Rosenthal, chairman; Illinois Petroleum Lease Commission—George 9 
McKibbin, chairman; Chicago. 4 
Laws Commission—Nathan William Mc- Intergovernmental Cooperation Commission 
chairman; Chicago. Rep. Bernice T. Van Der Vries, chairman; Winnetkz! 


P . 
TEMPORARY BOARDS._AND COMMISSIONS (As of October 10, 1941) 


Couneil of Defense—Governor Dwight H. | OStrip S chairman; Princeton. 


reen, chairman. Strip Mining Investigation Commission—s, 
linols Legislative Council—Senator Thomas P.! John W. Speakman, chairman; Danville. 


Illinois General Assembly, 1939-1940 | 


SENATORS 
Source: Illinois Secretary of State ¢ 


2 Benators are elected alternately, the even numbered districts at general elections and th 
ubered districts two years later. ‘The terms of the senators in the odd numbered distri ‘ite 
, those in the even numbered in 1941. The salary is $10,000 for a term of four ves extines 


Beg 


ame Residence |Pty.|| Dist. Name Residence 


| | 
. |Daniel A. Serritela...... es Stanley J. Mondala Chi 
’ are K R SLs Coes 28 |Nicholas L. Hubbard 
| Wi - -|Chi a Sie William J. Connors...) =| C! 
Lohmann 
ard. 


J. Will Howell... 2222 2.° 
Charles H. Tp nses: us 


Vidi ioe ee 


I Uinois—Assembly Members; Automobile Fatalities 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Haprésentatives are elected for terms of two years and receive $5,000 for the two-year period) 


ey Name Residence |Pty.|| Dis. Name Residence Pty. 


457 


Daniel M. Flanigan......| Chicago..... 26 |Homer Caton............- Stanford... na 
Arthur T. Broche........|Chicago...... 27 » Auth... D 
Ernest A. Greene........|Chicago...... D 

ito Marzullo........... R 

ames J. Ryan..... 28 R 

James J. Adduc pe 
29 D 

D 

R 

30: |Ed Teefey.........0..55 R 

Major T. Flowerree D 

tere MOnIbSg6 .5 2; Robert H. Allison. . .« . R 
veee ~~] Chicago... .. . 31 {Pierce L. Shannon........ D 
SH A: 3 George A. Williston... ... R 

sea 2 Edward P. Saltiel........ R 

32 |Albert Salisbury........ . D 

Ae Rollo R. Robbins........| Augusta R 


Sam Schaumleffel........ 

Francis J. Coyle........|Moline....... 
linton Searle...........| Rock Island... 

5 Sie a 


33 


34 


Dr. ‘Raymond a Gillogly. 
Henry J. Whit SI 


35 |Henry J. White.......... 
William J. Gormley 
. C. Hunter. 36 


James A. Nowlan... 


Tim Donnelly 
‘William Robison. 


Joseph 8. Perry. 
Warren L. Wood.. 


George J. O'Nelll.. 6.045. 
Miles E. Mills... é 


Ptleblelel tle) lle) jel elem leleliell lett lett lel tle leet lel lelel be) 


esate ee epee shy) iit 


Neereere 


J hiner" 


Homer Kasserman Newton... 
Milton M. Mueller Elighland a 


Lloyd Harris 


enon W. gerd 


ehh delelel jel jelel lel) 


Oo 


Plelele jell sielel elle) eller eb elel tle lelel ile vier) leljelel tel lelslel lel 


eph 
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Motor Vehicle Fatalities in Illinois by Months 


Source: Department of Health, Division of Vital ee etias 


May|June; July] Aug.) Sep. Oct. | Noy.{ Dec.; Tot. 
249 | 228 | 2285 
219 | 217 | 2367 
200 | 190 | 2109 
213 | 222 | 2177 
238 | 221 | 2575 
243 | 241 | 2334 
284 | 314 | 2461 
315 | 360 | 2177 
Salmo ciaiae 208 | 177 247 
TOTES ae 136 | 119 32 39 | 215 | 209 | 2177 
: 167 | 160 | 159 | 167 | 194 | 191 
iat | 180 | tet | 4924-182 | 170°| 220 [2253] 211 | 211 | 248 | 2328 
io6 | 174 | 165 |-204-1 209 | 209 | 209 1.2 


ay om piled from reports of Moior Vehicle Be Submitted pursuant to Article Iv, Section 41 
a) ,Gompil Act, eee 


% 


: Bilaness in 1 Hlinois 


Souree: Office of tats st 


Cash 
. — : Balances \ 
‘Name of Fund 


Name of Fund 


pee 568, 297. 18 
4, “543 ,022.70 


34.01 
ery ,676.02 
4,009.1 
417,467.42 
207,726. es 
87.1 


809,996.80 


93,192.84 
6,929,252.61 
440,496.5. 


°488.51 
40,773.10 


Soldiers’ Compensation 
State Bond Road 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 


Motor Fuel Tax: Municipalities. é 
Emergency Relief Bond Int. & Ret. 
Sec. Emerg. Relief Bond Int. & Ret.. 
Emergency Relief—Collection Ace. . 
Emergency Relief 

State Garage Revolving 

The State Military 


Total regular funds 


TRUST 


FUNDS 


$39,205. ry 
3,624. 
4,772, 309. it 
42,5) 
49/325. $3 
122,416.1 


3,517, ee 63 
003.75 


aha rs’ Ret. Sys. of the State of Ill. 
ti State Institution Teachers’ Pen. . 
skia Shed Perm. School.. 
Rec. State & Federal 


Ae Disease Control, 
U. S. Child Welfare Services 
S. Forest Reserve 
. Forest Service Co-operative. . 
. Maternal & Child-Health Serv. 


. Services for Crippled Children. 
: S. Employ. eft a ae 


Federal P. W. A 
Empl. Trust Fund (Dep. 

Treas. for cred. of the tate TT: ii. 
Illinois Municipal Retirement 


élief Speraaun 
‘-kmen’s| Compensation 
Federal Employment Service | 
‘ederal Vocational Education. . --} 1,673,750.82 
eral Vocational Rehabilitation. 73,909.81 
‘Social Security Act Federal.| 2,177,019.86 


Total trust funds 


balance does not include proceeds of checks, 
¢ TRANSFERS 
“Transfers From Transfers To 


Qecupetional Tax Fund 
ational Tax Fund 


General Revenue Fund 
.. {Common School Fund 
. |Soldiers’ Compensation 
University of Illinois Fund. 
Blind Relief Fund 
Emergency Relief Fund 
General Revenue Reserved for Old Age Assistance, . 
General Revenue Fund 


ec) 
ational Tax Fund 
neral Revenue Fund 
) Revenue Fund 


Hmergency Relief Collection Account Fund 
Motor Fuel Tax—State Fund 


otor Fuel Tax—Counties Fund. 
otor Fuel Tax—Counties Fund. . 


Sources of Illinois Revenue—1931- see 


Source: Illinois State Department of Finance 


* 115,704,842 | Sales Tax 
hi 16/2 32 | Utility Tax... 
66, ,684,759 | Liquor Taxes. 
107,471,786 | Other Taxes* 
221,796,981 
393 411,813 


eritance Tax, 
c poration and Insurance pros: 
otor Vehicle Tax ... : 

tor Fuel T; 


Assessments of Property in Illinois 


Source: Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts 


Year Assessment 


809,733,405 1920...... #4,234,988,13 
fy, 095,681,557||1925......) 4,1 3 
99,701; ace 1930. 8,443,917.821 
2:502:445 


Assessment Assessment 


(| Year = Year 
1935... -/85. 269,413,266|11938.... 
1936......| 5,153,117,918|]1939. 
1937... 5.302,197.339 1940 


. 
eee 


‘Drasees 


7 oo 


’ 


day after first Monday in November— 


Presidential electors, Governor, Lieutenant 
nor, Secretary of State, Auditor of Public 
unts, Attorney General, State Senators in even 
bered districts; Clerk of Superior Court of 
' County, Clerks of the Circuit Courts, 
ders, State’s Attorneys, County Coroners, and 
ty Auditors, every fourth year, counting from 


r State Treasurer, Representatives in Congress, 
esentatives in the General Assembly, and three 
tees of the University of Illinois for term of 
years, every second year, counting from 1910. 
r United. States Senator, every six years, 
Sad from 1914 and 1918, respectively. 

r clerk of Supreme Court and clerks of the 
Bllate Court, every sixth year, counting from 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
tors in odd-numbered districts, Clerk of the 
hinal Court of Cook County, county and probate 

county and probate judges, county 
ers, county superintendents of schools, and 
iffs, every fourth year counting from 1910. 

r judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
aty-one judges every sixth year, 1941 and there- 
» (One a first Monday in June every sixth 
nane rom 1939, and six judges counting 
mw chief justice, clerk and bailiff of the 
Hcipal Court of Chicago, every sixth year, 
hting from 1912; for nine associate judges of 
urt for term of six years, every second year, 
n from 1908. 
br county commissioners in counties not under 
hship organization, one each year for term of 
e years. 


Last Tuesday in February 
br one judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
nty, every sixth year, counting from 1925. 


First Monday in June 

br judges of the Circuit Court, every sixth year, 

nting from 1909. ’ 

pr judges of the Supreme Court, Fifth District, 

ninth year, counting from 1909; Fourth Dis- 

&, every ninth year. counting from 1912; and 

t, Second, Third, Sixth and Seventh Districts, 
ninth year, counting from 1915. 

or judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
every sixth year, counting from 1939, and six 

ating from 1940. 

. _ ° First Tuesday in April 

or officers of cities in counties under township 

mization (not under commission plan) that 
adopted the Act of 1885, annually. 

mayor and commissioners in cities organized 

r+ the commission plan which include wholly 


Illinois—Election Calendar; Revenue Receipts 
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Election Calendar of Illinois 
Source: Illinois Election Laws . 


Within their corporate limits a town or towns, 
quadrennially, counting from 1911. 

For all town (township) officers, officers in cities 
containing one or more towns, gud officers in vil- 
lages whose boundaries coincide with the boundaries 
of a town (township) annually. 


Third Tuesday in April 

For mayor and commissioners of cities organized 
under the commission plan (except such as include 
wholly within their corporate limits a town or 
towns), quadrennially, counting from 1911. 

For officers of cities organized under the general 
law (except such as contain within their corporate 
limits one or more townships), annually. 

For officers of villages organized under the gen- 
eral law (except where the territorial limits coin+ 
cide with the territorial limits of a township). 
annually. 

Second Saturday in April c) 

For school directors in school districts; for . 
boards of education of township a schools: com- 
munity high school districts, non-high school dis- 
tricts and community consolidated school districts, 
all annually. 

PRIMARY ELECTION 
Second Tuesday in February 

To nominate candidates to be voted 

election on the first Tuesday in April. 


(DOWN STATE) 
Last Tuesday in February 
To nominate candidates to be voted for on the 
first Tuesday in April. 


(COOK COUNTY) 
To nominate candidates to be voted 
election on the third Tuesday in April. 


Second Tuesday in April 

Every year in which a President of the United 
States is to be elected, for the purpose of electing 
delegates and alternate delegates to national 
nominating conventions and for the purpose of 
securing an expression of the sentiment and _ will 
of the party voters with respect to the candidates 
for nomination for the office of President of the 
United States. ’ 

Every year in which officers are to be voted for 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, to nominate candidates to be voted for 
at said election; also to elect State, ward and 
precinct committeemen and Senatorial committee- 


men. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
A primary for the nomination of all other officers, 
ominatione for which are required to be made 
under the provisions of the Fe ary law, shall be 
held seven weeks preceding the date of the general 
election for such offices, respectively. 


for at the 


for at the 


sey pete a eam me eels ent 
Receipts of Revenue by Illinois 
Source: Office of Illinois State Treasurer 


Receipts of the various funds 


tor fuel 
tor vel 
J aid to rOadS.......---22-+ ees eees 


see eee reset aoe 


Indebtedness 

s 

“Issue 
t yonds and notes which 


ource: 


Amount 


have 


a | ad Sa ae $17.500} 
to Dear intense a. mre: 110910447000 
ier relict compensation bonds.....| 9,979,000 


- 


a 
a A. ~ oe 


First Nine 
Months, 1941 Year, 1940 
hss ee Atti oe $421,088.35 $181,837.69 
3,706,595.15 4,755,407.07 


11,749,539.31 


LE kee acai ee 8 7,989,818.99 7,463,689,59 
A SURI n: sin’e Ps 3,351,458.99 ,542,649.57 
a Ware Bienes ye 73,296.71 5,543.66 
% aka eg Ae 57,428,121.64|  61,999,040.72 

3,558,468,19 3,460,967.55 


86 3 
mt 56,5 58,833. 
35,862.554.59| 45,268,196.19 
21,260,673.49| 24,024,844.76 
3,479,310.77 9,330,449 .44 
Ae 16/694,769.61| 16,166,233.15 
eevee ,532.18|. 1,651,634.61 
oyna 11/813,269.98 9,939,597.20 
Be RUE to 23-0 61,675,530.24| 74,380,156.62 
; 15,163,910.02| 10,786,445.47 


_|$282,108,996.20|$325,473,980.47 


of Hlinois Outstanding Oct. 1, 1941 


Office of Illinois State Treasurer 


Issue Amount 
piece ener Se So an a ee | oe 
Pmergency relief bonds...-...-.-+-+- $31,802,000 


vceeesedy + |6152,842,500 


Total debt..... 


"Term, 9 years; Mines $15,000; pres ea in June 


Paul Farthing, D.,.. _ | Belleville 1942 | Elwyn R. Shaw, D..... reeport... 

Jane C. Smith ay Centralia [ie Francis S. Wilson, D. nicago 
ter T. Gunn, . | Danvill 

| Glyde) E. Stone, R. 4 of Justice. 


JUDGES OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
Terms end in September of year indicated 


First District Shelbyville. ..,. 
ee i uftm: D. La’ ceville, 


Frank H. Hayes, Re. 2. .selee 


Fourth District 


945//R. 3, Dady, R 
ae District oe boone. D 


Quincy....... howe 
CLERKS OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
Term 6 years; terms end in December of year indicated 
iG = First District Third District 
es W. Govier, D {Chicago ] 1944]|Robert L. Conn, R...........|Springfield 
Second District Fourth District 
| 1944|| Daniel F. Mallett, D 
JUDGES OF SUPERIOR COURT, COOK COUNTY 
Terms expiring in 1946, first Monday in December 


poreDn Sabath, D. John F. Bolton, D. 
John J. Sullivan, D. 


Terms expiring in 1946, first Monday in December 


William J. Lindsay, D. Robert C. O'Connell. a jJohn F. Haas, R. | 
John J. Lupe, R. John M. O'Connor, Ulysses 8. Schwartz, | 
John P, MeGoorty, D. Peter H. Schwaba,. D. Vacancy 

Michael L, McKinley, D. | Harold G. Ward, D. 

William H. McSurely, R. | Charles A. Williams, D. 

Oscar F. Nelson, R. Joseph A. Graber, D. 


Term expiring in 1945, first Monday in December 


xr C. Niemeyer, D. | \ | 


Foamy CLERK OF SUPERIOR COURT OF COOK COUNTY 
ctor L. Schlaeger, | 1944; term expires first Monday in December | 


Circuit Courts Outside of Cook County 
(Term six years, expires in 1945, salary $8,000.) 
j Name Address Dist. Name 
| |Hal A, Spann. 
|Darce F. Rumsi 


William M. Bardens. . 

10 |John T. Culbertson, Jr.) ! A 
Joseph BH. Dai wy ays 
Henry J. 


: i 11 
Lawrenceville 
ast St. Louis 


i Red Bud 
Dick H. Mudge. . ...|Edwardsville 


James V. Bartley 
4 |Franklin R. Dove.. Shelbyville 


Luther B. Be ee 
Roscoe C. South. . 
Robert BE. Larkin.. 
Louis A. Zearing. 
Frank H. H 


J ton. 
Frank W. Shepherd 
Win G. are 


Riley 
urton A. Roeth 


Farm Reo rbaation of Tilinois 1935, 1930 _ me . 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census { a 


lan 61,000, or 6 per cent of the persons on farms, Jan. 1, 1935, lived in 

hive years earlier. The movement to farms was most extensiv' +h ares cite welling 
e arou 

were 262, 112, of which 252,096 were occupied and 10,016 were miteeapled Sax PS ogo” ; 


Jan. 1 
1935 (3) 


I<) 
be 
Le 


os] 
a 


Ob 


ore ere 
i ie OO 


= 


cn 


ARO pat fo at BO bat BA ND st BO ROR 009 ft 
PRO ODN 
ORNS 
BS Sess 
ADONIS 


QOH 09 OOD) 


el 
abo 


Sangamon....... 
Schuyler. ..5.)..- 


Pato ieiitene Ror sia. 
w 
POD! DONIS bo 


eneepe 


PENN boot drt 


Woodford. . 


Board of Trustees of University of Illinois 
(Term eee 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIO . 
Frank A. Jensen, D., LaSalle 


wight H. Green, Governor, Springfield. s 
ohn Wiel li Orville M. Karraker, D., Springfield. 
Le ieland, Superintendent of Public De ketia. Beyer, D., ‘opledee: 


ction, Springfield. 
, Term 1941- nee 
ELECTED MEMBERS ey Fornet, ae tik 

(Term 1937-1943) Mrs. Helen M Grigsby, E “Pittsfield. 


‘omer Mat Adams, D., Springfield. Park Livingston, R., Chica 
ames M. Cleary, Ds Chicago. : Arthur Cutts Willard, President, University of 


ester R. Davis, R., Chicago. _ | linois, Urbana. : y* » ; 
« 7 »" Ly 
yi 


-Ilinois Highway System Construction. 


Illinois Division of Highways 


Source: 


f Miles Year Miles 
Se 2 
! ge oe 1,245.62 1087: cpt eee 1,364.58 
ad oS 1,051.09 T9382 4 oa nee 1,665.28 
ieee Ss. 1,000.04 1030.25 ..\3, eee 1,493.27 
2: Ries 2 1,545.43 1936... 1,365.92 1940 22. setae 1,353.73 __ 


fotal improved mileage available ae traffic as of Jan. 1, 1941—19,243.87. 
" - 


‘Appropriations, Illinois General Assembly 


Source: Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts 


panera 


pamoune Years Amount — Years Amount Years — 
9-20. . 1,183! |1 25-26... $285, 907, 2111931-32. $366,499,468||1937-38. .. 8478, 680, 388 
122. 2. J -|s172, 8a7, 733 1997-28... 07,82 1933-34, 442'210,611||1939-40.... 640,646 
2: 231.631,2151 |1929-30. ... 3 rity “ial 1935-36. . 445,404, 983||1941-42 581, 172, ber 


B partm: t of Public Health; population. estimates — 
‘source: aoe ‘Mid pete other eae are for calendar years — 


Rates per 1, 000 Pon, cs 


st’ | Marri- - o 
Die Births | Deaths ages Births | Deaths | Marr’d | 5 Years | 5 


6,616,099 | 131,289 


841, 
,873, 
7897, Oat 123,211 


SOUS Re I I OI NIN 00 $9 2 2020 208 
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Seeks: CHIEF CAUSES, ILLINOIS (Rates per 100,000 Population) 


f Puimonar Pneu- Heart = Diph- 
Tuber'losis monia Disease Nephritis Cancer theria 


Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate | Dea. 


6,083) 99.74/11,357|169.42} 5,876) 87.65) 6, aah 95.86| 1,171] 17.46 
7,392 108185 11,989 : : i! 97.57) 801) 11.79 
5,867| 85.30/11,89 P 
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‘4 |27:634/349.9 | 7/241| 91.70/11,307|143.2 


Building in Illinois and Chicago, 1939-1941 
Source: Division of Statistics and Research, Illinois Department of Labor & 
1939 | 1940 6 mos. 1941 . 6 mos. 19 4 


all Cities eteiatebi eter Pns hs. 30, 613/$98, oe 006 re 730/|$121,230,160 18, 441/$72,586,966|16,412/ $53, 
oh robe metrop. area 15,855| 75, 514,63 37|18,159| 86,595,022|10,362 55,822,248] 8/218 oA 


sac 7,753| 47,949,210] 8,636] 47,519,599| 4,961 30,786,795! 4,001 
_ eto. ae exclud. Chicago] 8,102! 27, 363, 4271 9.5231 39,075,423! 5.401 25,035, 453] 4217 15 


AI 

A 

: F Sok peas BUILDING FOR SIX MONTHS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1941, IN COMPARISON 
, WITH JANUARY-JUNE, 1940 


(Based on permits issued in 164 Illinois cities) : 
Type of building 6 months, 1941 6 months, 1940 % change 


Bt youe eaniaiiga) 
ber of buildings 6,219 4,842 
‘Upaeaee valuations $38,182,042 $29,744,254 - 
> New mancresldentinl buildings 
: _ Number of buildings 3,127 2,545 
_ Permit valuations . $22,784,758 $13,567,205 


18,441 16,412 
$72,586,966 $53,009,417 


Ny we 
o AN 


+ ++ ++ ++ 


9,095 9,0 
$11,620,166 ! $9,697, 958 


“TOTAL BUILDING FOR SIX MONTHS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1940, IN COMPARI 
WITH JANUARY-JUNE, 1939, BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS. SON ; 


(Based on permits issued in 164 Illinois cities) 
6 months, 1940 \ 6 months, 1941 
fab re Seni aaah ye, 


—_—_— |. SE r 
Total all aly peters $72,586,966 


_ Chicago 1,875, 
“Met oe excluding beret & 15,195,697 
; Outs e Chicago metrop. area. . 15,937,799 ? 16. 764,718 


‘ i. ‘ [7 tS Sr. a , vr (ye 
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Chicago—City Officials; Members of Council 463 


CITY OF CHICAGO 


Source: Chicago City Clerk 
City Officials of Chicago. 
(All terms expire in 1943) 


| Name 


SP ta eR tO oon Robert B. Upham 
Pl Se. SOUS . Barnptbivdest 8050. 


s Oscar E. v3 
ioner of Streets and Electricity. .......... Es. Lloyd M ae pal, dee io Sis 
2 neeerip ont ole | 2 sun tec le aaa Philip Harrington... 2.00022 22000001 


oner of Police. 

ene ot Fc ae acer ace BP OSI Pes eee, Te 
Vehicle License | John A. Szumnarski............ 
missioner of Buildings Richard E. Schmidt..... 22 .222.2221. 
Louis Rienannos ft... Sle ee 
FIAT ySICONICA GA och: Se oe 
James M. O'Keefe.) 2 209s. aaa ae 
Frank A, Chamhers...........-.c2e0¢ 
Dr, David, I> JON... . cede te. ee ig 


; Aldermen or Members of the City Council 


e City Council of Chicago is composed of fifty aldermen each elected for E 

4 _ ALLY + a term 
y of $5,000 a year (the chairman of the Finance Committee receiving $3,360 aiditional). "The Mayor 
9 a member of the City Council and is chairman thereof. Each alderman represents a ward in 
eee Boga oS April, OR ne Cot Council is composed of 42 Democrats and 
22 S all a ec on a non-partisan basis.) (Cl i i vi i 
cio: SEE tard 0. raadeny: ) (Clerk of City Coungil, Ludwig D. Schreiber, 


Alderman Ww. Alderman 


W.| Alderman Alderman 


fichael Kenna Michael P. Hogan 26 |Alexander J. Sobot 4 
srl B. Dickerson James J. McDermott Harry L. Sain see joseph Cleo 
15 |James F. Kovarik 28 |George D. Kells William J. Cowhey 


braha: : John S. Boyle Joseph S. Gillespie Dd 
aul H. Douglas William T. Murphy 0 |Edward J. ones Mtitus Rinne a 


atrick Sheridan Bernard J. O’Hallaren Thomas P. Keane 44 |\John 
“Smith John J. Duffy 32 |Jos. P. Rostenkowski TOE aR Meyer 
nomas J. Daley William V. Pacelli Vincent S. Zwiefka James F, Young 


y EB. Olin Joseph F, Ropa 34 |Matt Porten Frank 
chur G. Lindell Henry Somnenschein Walter J. Orlikoski Papert. Quirk 
EB a ee aa ate bea Te oy rari ¢ Walsh Frank Keenan 

1 y acan ancis E. Callahan 

yan Hartnett James B. Bowler 38 |P. J. Cullerton En Se 


ed Fischman was elected to fill vacancy but has not assumed office. 


Boards and Commissions 


tion). General superintendent, Dr. Leo Czaja, 
$6,750 (plus full maintenance for himself at 
family). 

Board of Directors, Chicago Public Library— 
Joseph B. Fleming, president; Anton Vanek, yice- 
president; Irvin C. Mollison, Dr. Frank Lagorio, 
John Sokol, Leo Lerner, Mrs. M. L. Purvin, Dr. 
Preston Bradley; cne vacancy. (All members serve 
without compensation). Acting secretary, Nathan 
R. Leyin; librarian, Carl B. Roden, $11,700. 

Board of Education—James B, McCahey, presi- 
dent; Irwin N. Walker, vice-president, F. Er. 
Siebel, Sr., B. L. Majewski, Nels H. Olson, Mrs. 
W. F. Heineman, Wilson Frankland, Samuel 
Levin; Joseph W. Cremin, Dr. M. O. Bousfield, 
Mrs. L. Robert Mellin. (All -members serve with- 
out compensation). Secretary, Frank H. Land- 
messer, $6,000; superintendent of schools, William 
H, Johnson, $15,000; legal counsel,. Richard S. 
Folsom, $12,000; business manager, Howard P. 
Savage, $12,000. 

Commissioners’ of Chicago Park District—R. J. 
Dunham, president; Philip S. Graver, vice-presi- 
dent; Louis E. Golan, James C. Petrillo, Stephen 
I. Witmanski. (All commissioners serve without 
compensation). Secretary, Tom E. Nash, $7,260; 
treasurer, Edward E. Brown, $1.00; general super- 
intendent, George T. Donoghue, $14,400; chief 
engineer, Ralph H. Burke, $15,000. 

License Appeal Commission (alcoholic liquors)— 
Local member, Senator Harold G. Ward, $3,000 

Chicago Plan Commission—George T. Horton, 
chairman. Executive secretary, T. T. McCrosky. 

Committee on Standards and Tests (building . 
materials, etc.)—Richard BE. Schmidt (commis- 
sioner of buildings), ex officio; Ralph R. Leffier, 
Julius Floto, Fredrick Thielbar, and Aldermen 
‘. G. Lindell, James J. McDermott and George 
D. Kells. (All members serve without compen- 


sation). 


‘ 


pard of Health—Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
pident, $9,000; Dr. Francis A. Dulak, secretary, 
60; Harry J. Reynolds, Dr. Lloyd Arnold, Dr. 
is E. Schmidt (no compensation). 
rd of Appeals (zoning)—James H. Cately, 
n; Robert C. Ostergren, John J. McKeone, 
es P. Allman, Barnet Hodes. (All members 
ye without compensation). 
tiv Service Commission—Joseph P. Geary, 
ident, $7,500; John E. Brennan, $5,000; Wen- 
Green, $5,000. Chief Examiner and secre- 


y, James S. Osborne, $4,500. oe 
pard of Local Improvements—Michael B34 


y, president; William W. Link, Charles H. 

yer, William J. Connors; one vacancy. (Bach 
ber receives $1.00 per year). 

d of Election Commissioners—Harry A. 

;, chairman, $6,000; Mrs. Mabel G. Reinecke, 

ar - William B. Daly, $6,000. Chief 

, JO 


, $6,000; 

hn F. Rusch, $7,500. 

soard Examiners—Julius Newman, 

ene $4,500; John A. Castans, $2,500; Thomas 
D 


moyan, 00 , 
d ! ves tationary Engineers— 


of Examiners of S y 
J. Smith, president, $4,140; Michael Konko- 
, $2,500; Peter J. Whalen, $2,500. 

Board of Examiners of Mason Contractors— 
sholas J. Dire, chairman, $4,140; William P. 
owe, $2,500; one vacancy. 

f Inspectors of the House of Correction— 
-O'Brien, Thomas F. Myers, Jr., Frank | 
‘(All members serve without compensa-_ 
uperintendent, Edward J. Denemark,— 
(plus full maintenance for himself and 


Dis 
f Directors, Municipal Tuberculosis Sami- 
; O Frederick Tice, M.D., president; Harry J. ‘| 


‘ynolds, vice-president; Richard Davison, M.D., 
metgsy. (All members serve without compensa- 


j 
Mayer’s Cee John A. Nash, aietbit to | $! 
jane $6, 750; B. C. O'Neill, secretary to mayor, | 


Finance: Cee gen A. Richert, chief of rites 
~ staff, $6,750; H. B. White, committee ‘secretary, | man, ae en kcht $4,806. 

36" Bureau of Parks, Recreation an 

City. Comptroller’s Office—Albert J. Keefe, | ter Wright, superintendent, $6,075; John 
eputy ay Pct bacon $7,200; H..Westphaln, | supervisor of operation (municipal airport) 
auditor, $4,8 Charles A. McCrane, paymaster, Bureau of Central Purchasing—John A 


nt % $4,806; Joseph F, Peacock, real estate agent, | venka, superintendent, $5,400. 
ene Cc. H. Keller, superintendent of licenses, Bureau of Rivers and Harbors—William 
‘ harbor master, $4,500. 


Bureau of Sewers—Thomas D. Garry, 
tendent, $5,400; A: J. Schafmayer, assis 
engineer of sewers, $4,914. ] 
on of Water—H. L. Meites, superinter 


00 
Department of Ce ie bert ead ay Knight, deputy 
commissioner of buildings, $5,6 
City Collecter’s eer Lohman, deputy 
city collector, $5,130. 

+ "Department of Public Sa P. Wilson, | $6 
; deputy commissioner, $7,650 Bureau of ark aig. SN A. Jackson, 
- Bureau of Building, Maintenance and Repair— | tendent of electricity, $7,2 

Paul Gerhardt, Jr., city architect, $5,400. Bureau of ST Sesactl ‘J. Butler, 
Bureau of Engineering—W.. W. DeBerard, city | tendent of streets, $6,300. ; 
engineer, $9,000; Loran D. Gayton, assistant city Division of Traffic Engineering—Leslie Se 
ensineer, $6, "480: Stephen J. Michuda, engineer of | son, traffic engineer, $4,950 d 
- bridges, $6 6,210; Gol. Henry A. Allen, mechanical Municipal Reference Library—Frederick Re 
eaeearee in charge (water pumping stations), / brarian, $5,400. | 


- Chicago Population, 1940, 1930, by Age, Sex, Color | 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


194 data are estimates based on a preliminary tabulation of a 5 percent cross-section of the 
census returns. A 
The data on which the 1930 color distribution are based have been evised to include amo! 
hit ‘population the Mexicans, who were classified with ‘‘Other races’’ in the 1930 Census Rep 
minus Bie (—) denotes decrease. 


_All Classes White ‘ Non: white bE 


Gity, Age and 
+ geitell Year Total Male | Female} Total Male | Female; Total Male 


3,396,808 |1,686,648) 1,710,160) 3,115,379/1,553,041/1,562,338 133,607 
213,876 193,88: 98,662} 95,222 9,996) 


5 8 
Tienes 63,59 70,857} 130,160) 61,765 


64. 5 34,41 
68,39 i 29 
Bee palaiion of Metropolitan District of Chicago i 
aoe Source: United does Bureau of the Census 
me ; Dwelling Units — 


1930 Pct. ' Total ‘Occup’ 
PIO DH oF aw ck e sisns 3 4,499,126 4,304,755 Sl 1,284,485 


5. CME ene en 3,396,808 3,376,438 0.6 
hk, oe ee ee 1,102,318 988,317 11.5 3o4'998 
LE et IRIS 4,050,671 3,971,753 2.0 1,166,958 
RS ert hat 91,824 73,006 25.8 25,07 
NaS a 73,1 13.9 ‘20,560 


83,331 152 \ 
cat ace 271,532 245,155 10.8 71,432 


J Estimated Population of Chicago by Years Since 1930, 
Source: Chicago Municipal Pele Library 


. A 3 

pril 1, 1930. . .3,376,438 | April 1, 1933. vite 382,549 | April 1, 1936. . .3,388 , 
‘April 1, 1931. .3;378,475| April 1; 1934. | 73° 384,586 | April 1, 1937... “8300.97 pean re i930. 5 aa 

‘Abril 1, 1932. . . 3,380,512 | April 1, 1935. - 3,386,623 | April 1, 1938. ..3,392,734] April 1, Los a 


Passengers and Pisnes Using Chicago Air 
_ Source: Chicago Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation, of pa ele 0: eae Works. 
Passengers, Planes (Passengers 


Arriving &| Usin b ¢ ; 

‘Departing Airport ed (pepaeiag 
125,944 | 22,130 1940 scheduled............ 621,524. 
176,246 | 27,299 || 1940 non-scheduled. |<‘! 11! 83,332 


240,677 32,431 |!1940 total...... ..| 704,846 

262,590 31,108 ||1941 scheduled. . ..| 3023667 

307,860 32,561 6 mos. non-scheduied . Re 35,198 © 
_ 408,893 38,023 l1941 totalevwes, alos) 337,865 


The mile square Chica: i The 
peer ees woe go airport, costing $6,000,000, was dedicated (June 29, 1941). The field 
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mae Chicago Bonded Debt as of Jan. 1, 1941 


Source: The Civic Federation; figures in thousands 
8Consti- 


1G os 
! ross ebt Consti- | Margin 
Princi- | Sinking 2Net other Total tution- | of Bor. Bonds 
Governing palout-| Fund funded Consti- | al debt | rowing | author- 
unit stand- | Reserve Debt tution- limit power | ized but 
ing al Debt |(on 1940|(on 1940) Unsold 
af tion val.) val.) 
Bonds 
Of Chicago*...... 87,358 6,769 80,588 21,379 | 101,968 BOON fe. er 2,514 
ago Bd. Educa....| °35,749 7,255 28,493 9,313 37,807 99,791 61,984 17,700 
ngo Parks........| 89,525 2,732 86,793 557 87,350 99,791 12,440 | 891,359 
guy District*.....) 111,678 }........- 111,678 2,565 | 114,244 | 118,906 4,661 143 
County®...... ..| 31,776 2,000 29,776 6,492 36,269 | 122,372 86, 102" oy: «s sae 
Suk .oe 13,124 819 12,305 30 12,336 | 122,372 |7110,035 |. 16.2 .525 


_ SAS Gees 369,212 19,575 | 349,637 40,339 | 389,976 


uming an ultimate 100% excharge of bonds under the general refinancing plans of the Parks, 
y District, County and Forest Preserve District. At the close of the 1940 fiscal year the following 
nnts remained unexchanged: Parks, $6,500; County, $4,200; Forest Preserve, $7,000. 

ue to the different methods of treating the sinking fund reserve, the net debt figures in this column 
Id not be compared with those appearing in Table I of our Bulletin No. 149. 

heluding unpaid bills. 

ter 1-1-41 transactions. 

ncludes $7,000 bonds of annexed districts. 

is Of November 30, 1940. . 5 2 ‘ 

m basis of 5% constitutional limit; on basis of 1% statutory limit the margin is $12,137,998. 

he greater part ($1,283,876) of the obligations which these bonds were authorized to cover, held 
te be a debt (See William D. Allen Manufacturing Company et al v. Chicago Park District). 


Gross: Bonded Debt, 6 Major? Chicago Governments 
Source: The Civic Federation 


Bonded City of Board of Cook 
ral Year Debt Chicago | Education Parks? County 


$396,556,600|$119,361,100} $12,500,000) $101,871,000 $33,790,000} $16,200,000)$112,834,500 
429,499,800] 140,513,400 7, 000} 105,542,000} 33,789,400] 15,380,000] 106,975,000 
423,874,967) 136,256,900 15,314,000} 107,032,000 
133,912,900 14,791,500 
45,186,160) 13,126,000 


47,291'910| 12,515,750 
541,910] 12,415,750 
13,746,750 


Forest Sanitary 
Preserve District 


119,098, 41,432, 
948,7. 116,689,000} 37,138,500 746, 
412:849'950 107,323,000} 36,161,000 911, 37,922,410] 12,739,750 
385,264,250| 95,238,000) 35,751, 96,272,700| 34,748,910) 11,743,750 ,489,390 
369,212,750' 87,358,000! 35,749,000 89,525,700! 31,776,410! 13,124,750 ,678,890 


Pal bligation Bonds Only. 
: ree ded Sept of the State of Illinois for the past four years was: 


Jan. 1, 1938 |Jan. 1, 1939 |Jan. 1, 1940|Jan. 1, 1941 


3 Monds and Notes.....-.---6--- ener sees $17,500 $17,500 $17,500 $17,500 

: bichway bonds. sie ie 0 epee 10,008,000 | 125,537,000 | 124,130,000 | 118,034000 

ere’ compensation bonds....-.------++----) “3092/00 | - 2.000, g BONGO tees ae 
“pond: 40,961,000 38,120,000 35,070,000 31,812,000 


DIT A TRE ey eee Ee $174,158,500 |1$161,401,500 
ne State Highway Bonds are payable from 
s ies Tax penne) only in the improbable 
Rmergency Relief Bond pres ae ee Oey fro 
is 
Bpensation and Wwn do not include matured old Lincoln Park bonds held in other funds to cover 
‘ances as follows: 1930, $314,000; 1931, $739,000; 1933, se 
‘Reflects more than one year’s reduction. Practice adopte 
previous years’ books. 


Chicago Unpaid Tax Bills as of Dec. 31, 1940 


Source: The Civic Federation 


000. , 
of indicating January 1st redemptions 


Government 1939 1940 *Government 1939 1940 

| z sti ne 4 863,584 

a! 10,170,534Z||Sanitary District...-... 272,69: f ; 

id of Baucation 3 910 O75 206 ¥ "335'3497||County..........,...|  2.486,840'| 3,058,412 

BS. c.- sec nceees ee 326,366 455,265Z|| Forest Preserve District 42,522 F 

os i Pe eh Yoke Pr ee “17,987,518 | 18,913,808 
tal........-%-+- es cereal © a Pieper Cini aN ; 

Including both major and minor operating funds. 

= high tchy Se Han Onto Ae ; 


- Chicago / Treasurer’s Annual Statements, 1933-1940 


Source: Chicago City Treasurer 


: 3 ‘ ii rse- Balance, Disburse- 
Year | Lea Receipts peers Year - Jan. 1 Receipts __ments 
a — __.1$117,900.366|$344,268,339|$332,352,376 
-*| 3917739; 86. 485,724,274] |1939.....-- ,075, 650, 58! 1426, 
1e2:670.075 300,565,647 301,580,789 1940.2... 31 115,299,517 284,605,714]. 304,054,621 


wees 


A 


_ Tax Rates for City of Chicag 
, Source: Office of County Clerk; rates apply y 
* Woreae ; 

Town \ } i C E ‘ i reserve | 


West. Chicago 
Py arg . 


South Chicago 
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ne 


ere ee, 
\ North Chicago 
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ha Se 
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1) NY soe Os ket 
Rogers Park 
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_ Jefferson......... Babe aise sits 
: Bed ; 
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ity of Chicago Rate. 


Assessed Valuation of Taxable Chicago Property, 1940 | 


Source: Office of the County Clerk © 


Pérsonal Capital Real 
Property Stock Estate Railroad 


Hyde Park $ 1,245,346 | $196,705,365 | — $12,600,012 
Jefferson. « 6 602/303 2 73 


131 
38,719,277 
2,443,569 E 
2 $509,075,435 $48,503,889 | $1,349,779,983 $88,468,232 $1,995,827. 
‘ity of Chicago figures formerly shown in the towns of Calumet, Stickney and Worth are transf 


B he Township of Lake. Figures formerly shown in the towns of Leyden, Maine, Niles and Nor 
ee Park are transferred to the Township of Jefferson. a 


Z ne) NE o 
Chicago Tax Rates Per $100 Assessed Value, 1928-194 
2 ee j ' Source: The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency | 


‘ 


‘Tax Year 
Forest 
Preserve 
Sanitary 
District 

Tax Rate 


1935|$8.37 
1936] 9.52) ..... 
1937] 8.73} ..... 
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‘2,275,569 Dwellings Listed in Mlinois 


The United States Bureau of the Census reported { their ho 

_ The Uni t mes were located elsewhere. 
2,275,659 dwellings in Illinois under the census of The total figures include arelling units it 
April 1, 1940. Of this number 2,189,223 were oc- | area occupied or available for occupancy 
cupied as households and 86,436 were classified | seasonal basis as well as ordinary units o 
under the general heading as ‘“‘vacant.’’ This last | or available for occupancy on a permanent 
group was made up mainly of dwelling units vacant | The entire group of ‘vacant’ units formed 
and for sale or rent, but included also some units | per cent of all dwellings in the State. " 
cy Ter Speer eer nolds beers a poate Sumber of Aes ses of dwellings listed in Chica 
units temporarily occupied by non-resident house- ,271, of which 948,4 t 
holds, that is, by households which reported that |! were vacant. bs aos med 


Source: 


Planetarium—In Grant Park. Admission 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
25 cents. Hours: Monday, Wednesday, 
Sday_ and Saturday, 10 A. M. to 5-P. M.; 
bnstrations at 11 A. M. and 3 P. M. and 8 
- On Tuesdays and Fridays, when the plan-- 
m is open from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.; Sundays 
M. to ae M. with demonstrations at 2:30 and 
Planets, stars, moon and entire celestial orbit 
Oduce all the mysteries of the universe. 
. Institute—Michigan Ave. foot of Adams St., 
rS 3 acres of fioor space. Admission free: 
mesdays, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays; 
r days 25 cents. Hours: 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
days; 12 noon to 5 P. M. Sundays. Collec- 
5 of paintings (c. 1400), sculpture, prints and 
’ S, decorative arts (period rooms, etc.), 
ntal arts, Children’s Museum. Ryerson and 
ham Libraries (45,000 vols.); photos (70,000), 
‘ dman Memorial Theatre; Art School; 
day free lectures. 
hicago Academy of Sciences and Museum of 
u History—In Lincoln Park at Clark St. and 
en Ave.-Armitage Ave. Admission free every 
Hours 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. 
P. M. Sundays. Exhibits fiora and fauna 
e to the region of Chicago; wild animals of 
middle west. Illustrated lectures on natural 
ory subjects on Sundays at 3 P. M. during the 


hicago Historical Museum—In Lincoln Park at 
St. and North Ave. Admission free Mon- 
Wednesdays and Fridays and every day to 
dren, students and teachers. Hours 9:30 A. M. 
P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. on Sun- 
S. Collection of American historical memen- 
including anchor dropped by Columbus when 
discovered America, the death bed of Abraham 
in, ert relics of the explorers of the 
west. . 


Id Museum of Natural History—see Index, 
D MUsEUM. 
fuseum of Science and Industry—Jackson Park, 
h St. and Lake Michigan. Open daily and 
day 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. Admission free 
r day. The Museum contains exhibits which 
w the important steps from primitive times to 
present day, in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
iculture, textiles and forestry, geology and 
heral industries, power, transportation, civil en- 
2 and architecture, the medical sciences, 
ting and the graphic arts. 
Aquarium—In Grant. Park, Roosevelt 
ake Michigan. 


imens Tran 
nh of Africa 


e. 

Dearborn—Lake Michigan at 31st St. An 
“t replica of the fort built in 1803 as a pro- 
tion against the Indians and manned by a 
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Museums and Points of Interest in Chicago 
Chicago Municipal Reference Library 


Small federal garrison. 

Marquette Cross—At Damen avenue, on the bank 
of the south branch of the Chicago river. This 
huge cross marks the spot where Father Marquette 
camped during the winter of 1674-1675, after his 
exploration of the Mississippi. 

Flagship of Columbus—In Jackson Park Yacht 
harbor. An exact replica of the Santa Maria, flag- 
ship of Christopher Columbus, presented by the 
Spanish government to the Chicago’ Columbian ex- 
position in_ 1893. 

Chicago Fire—At De Koven and Jefferson streets 
stands a marker on the spot formerly given over 
to the cowshed of the famed Mrs. O’’Leary. Tradi- 
tion recalls that it was a lamp upset by the flying 
heels of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow that started the 
Chicago fire. 

Oriental Institute—At the University of Chicago, 
Fifty-eighth street and University avenue. Admis- 
sion free daily. A museum of ancient-civilizations 
brought to Chicago by the explorations of Prof. 
Breasted. Babylon, Thebes, Persepolis, relics from 
the stables of Solomon, a model of the Tower of 
Babel, and a statue of Tutenkhamen, are dis- 
played in the museum. Open 10 A. M. to. 5 P. M, 
Monday through Saturday, and 11 A. M 
P. M.-on Sunday from June to Nov. 30. 
December to May 31, open from 1 to 5 P. M., Mon- 
day through Friday, while the Saturday and 
Sunday schedule is the same as that for the 
summer and fall months. 

Union Stock Yards—Main entrance, Halsted 
Street and Exchange Avenue. Established 1865. 
Largest live stock market and meat packing center 
in the world. The gateway between the producin: 
regions of the West and the consuming areas 0 
the East. i 

Hull House—Polk and Halsted streets. Founded 
by Miss Jane Addams as the first American settle- 
ment for the advancement of the unprivileged. 
Now under the direction of Miss Charlotte Carr. 

University of Chicago Chapel—On the Midway | 
at the University of Chicago campus. A structure © 
of unusual grace and beauty, designed by the 
noted architect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, end 
dedicated in 1929. Open daily to visitors from 9 
A. M. to 6 P. M.; Sunday services at 11 A. M. and 
4:30 P. M. are open to the public. 

Chicago Zoological Gardens—Brookfield, a suburb 
southwest of the city, may be reached by street 
car, elevated or Burlington train. Open every day 
of the year. Admission free on Thursday, Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays; children are always 
admitted free. A large and comprehensive collec- 
tion of the world’s mammals, birds and reptiles 
are shown in modern buildings and_ inclosures. 
Barless cages are used extensively, native habita- 
tions and backgrounds have been reproduced. Open 
during May to September from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M, 
week days and to 7 P, M. Sundays and holidays; 
during April and October hours 10 A. M. to5 P. M., 
and to 6 P. M. Sundays and holidays. From 
November to March, 10 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. week 
days, and to 5:30 P. M. Sundays and holidays. 


Mayors of Chicago 


Source: Historical Recor 


Name Name 


ma? ee ee 
JohnWentworth,R.-Fus. 
John Haines, R.... . 
John GC, Haines, R.....- 
John Wentworth, R.... 
Julian S. Rumsey, R..-. 
Francis C: Sherman, D.- - 
Francis C. Sherman, D. . 


vi D. Boone, ‘Know- 


not 2) phen dete 
IThomas Dyer, D.-..--- 
“Fireproof” ticket. 
; lected pee did not serve 
lec’ ry 
n@ Mayor until the election of a Successor. 
ested chs City Council April. 13, 1933, to serve 


@ lie 


Elec. Name 
HempstedWashburne,R.| 1891 
CarterH.Harriison,Sr.,D}| 1893 
John P. Hopkns, D.....| 1893 
George B. Swift, R....-] 1895 
CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1897 
CarterH.Harrison,Jr.D.,| 1899 
CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1901 

«bed CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1903: 
ieee Ae Edward F. Dunne, D...| 1905 
Fred A. Busse, R.......| 1907 

fe Carter H. Harrison, Jr.,D.| 1911 
WiliamH.Thompson,R.| 1915 
‘WilliamH.Thompson,R.| 1919 

wae SS William B. Dever, D....| 1923 
William H.Thompso: 1927 

‘Anton J. Cermak, 1931 

1933 

1933 

1935 

1939 


City Council, March 14, 1933, after® death of Mayor Anton Cermak, and served as 
unexpired term of Cermak. 


Chicago—Weather Records 


eteorological Summary for Chicago, 1940 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 


i- |Sun- Wind TG | 
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Daylight hours only. 


Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures, Chicago, 19 
Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
Feb. Mar. , Apr. May June; July , Aug. ; Sept. , Oct. , Nov. 
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101 34| 24] 37| 27| 51] 38| 61! 47| 77! 58| 83| 65| 78| 66| 721 57| 651 Sol 46| ail 
Highest maximum and lowest minimum in bold-face figures. 


Monthly and Annual Normal Temperatures, Chicago (Degre+ 


Source: United States Weather Bureau. Chicago 
(The normals are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 


Year Jan, | Feb. | Mar.| Apr.| May | June| Juiy | Aus. | Sept.| Oct. 
25.2} 30. 36.9 | 44.7 | 58.2 | 63.0 | 72.8 | 72.2 


w 


Z 
Ei 


I 
om 


3 61.4 | 56.5 | 42.2 | 32.2 |. 
17.6 | 21.6 | 43.2 | 51.1 | 56.8 | 64.4 | 73.8 | 70.6 | 64.6 | 53.1 | 36.3 | 28.6 my 
20.1 | 37.1 | 36.1 | 49.2 | 61.2 | 70.1 | 74.2 | 73.41 66.9 | 51.6 | 42.4 | 29.7 7 
32.0 | 35.6 | 34.8 | 49.2 | 55.6 | 71.8 | 76.4 | 73.2 | 71.2 | 58:8 | 50.0 | 38.4 | q 
33.6 | 35.0 | 30.1 | 46.4 | 59.6 | 70.6 | 74.7 | 73.7 | 64.4 | 52:6 | 37.2 | 28/8 
36.7 | 26.2 | 35.4 | 46.8 | 60.0 | 76.2 | 75. 71.4 | 69.8 | 52.8 | 38.0 | 31.3 | 
32.3 | 22.9 | 32.9 | 48.6 | 65.2 | 71.6 | 76.6 | 72.4 | 64.2 | 56.0 | 45.8 | 26.2 
25.6 | 29.6 | 41.3 | 44.0 | 52:0 | 65.1 | 76.8 | 73.4 | 65.8 | 54.2 | 39.6 | 25.2 ; 
19.0 | 15.2 | 39.6 | 43.6 | 64.4 | 64.6 | 76.8 | 75.0 | 68.2 | 53.6 | 38.0 34.0 | ae. 
26.9 | 26.4 | 32.8 | 46.5 | 57.9 | 65.9 | 74.4 | 75.7 | 65.1 | 51.2)| 37.4 | 2661 
25.4 | 34.6 | 45.0 | 50.2 | 58.3 | 67.6.| 73.8 | 75.0 | 65.0 | 58.8 | 43.6 | 29.2 
$e | 2] a | dee] BE] ae | HE | a8 | ae [ae | Ae | a 

Normals... .{ 23.7 | 26.3 | 35.3 | 46.9 578 67.3 | 72.5 | 71.6 | 65.2 | 54.0 | 40.1 338 


> Se Le 
Daily Precipitation in Chicago, 1940 (Inches) 
. _ Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago ; 


Feb. Mar. Apr. { May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. 


iorais....... 1.25 | 0.89 
‘ote: ‘‘T,’* trace, indicates less than .C0§ inch of rain or melted snow. | 


Monthly and Annual Precipitation at Chicago (Inches). 7 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago - i 
(The normals are based on the average from 1871 to date) at 


Bin=-<"e, s 1.50 | 2.34 | 1.59 i 5 5.03 ; i i 
ates 5.23 | 4.79 | 2.29 3 3 3.49 a x : 
eoevcsts 2.82 | 2.30 | 2.16 s F Lal E 4 fs 
ore 3.33 | 1.75 | 5.08 : : 5.67 $12 > 
3.10 | 0.58 | 2.89 . x 3.08 12 | 3.52 P 

() 4.05 | 2.61 | 5.03 s 2.70 | 1.14 | 3.78 | 3.64 1.39 

1.21 | 1.32 | 0.67 | 2.24 | 0.42 | 3.41 | 4.03 | 2.32 1.93 

3.48 | 1.77 | 7.09 | 5.03 | 3.05 | 3.56 | 3.28 | 1.68 1.24 

1.00 | 2.54 | 2.08 | 1.03 | 0.22 |} 4.29 | 8.97 | 3.00 2.58 

1.20 | 4.61 | 1.64 | 5.02 | 1.41 | 2.68 | 1.89 | 3.09 1.27 

3.51 | 2.20 | 3.98 | 6.78 | 3.90 | 2.12 | 5.29 | 0.77 1.18 

2:96 | 3.22 | 3.66 | 5.13 | 2.74 | 1.47 | 0.49 | 1.79 | 0.90 

241 | 3.17 | 5.16 | 1.31 |} 1.29 | 3.95 | 0.31 | 3.26 1.38 

2.58 | 2.78 | 3.54} 3.30 | 3.33 | 3.21 | 3.14 | 2.53 | 2.37 | 2.04 


go Winds, Per Cent of Time Each Direction, 1940 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
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Altitudes in Chicago 4 


Source: Chicago Municipal Reference Library Acal 
Oakley Avenue and 103rd Street...... 85.379 feet* — 
Pan ete Aventie and 87th Street...... 85.150 ‘* 
-e | Seeley Avenue and 95th Street 
, long. 87° 38’ W.), some- | Hoyne Avenue and 9ist Street. ...... 
from the eae te ae Deer eos ag Pe cet apa 
t-shaped plain gradually Tlem Avenue an ina MUCs,.4.- 
aad Harlem Ave. and Norwood Park Ave. 
Devon Avenue and Harlem Avenue... 
Western Avenue and 110th Place..... 66. 
Dickens Avenue and Newland Avenue. 66. 
|Harlem Avenue and Grand Avenue... 
Grand Ave. and Narragansett Ave... 
*Above Lake Michigan. 
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Name of Hospital 4 S caarces 


- Alexian Brothers......|1200 Belden Ay.. .. .| 2£0||Mercy.. aed 
‘American...... a ne Hae a3 anes Ra 50|| Misericordia.........- 
* ckens Av... ~ ieee 
a - 14058 ta Sat St * ie i ee ee Seer 2538-44 Montrose Av..| 
Bethany 5015 N. Paulina St... . other Cal Ss tf 

Bethany: Sanit. & Hosp.|3420 Van Buren St... . Memorial........... 1200 Gilpin Ply..... 
Billings, Albert pease 950 EB. 59th St........| 289}| Mount Sinai........ 1519 8, California Av. 

5 aS ea as ents Wastsneson Blvd. ee te ‘We oh A 

ge ae 669 irvine Park Rd. jeago.-... 1, [2861 N. Clark St... 


Ge Tarbatss set... 236 W..Washington St. 2 roat .. ./940 Montrose Av. 
Chicago Home for Girls)5024 Indiana Av...... 
Chicago. vigepe ae In- 


j Pinel Sanitarium . 
Chicago Osteopathi e 0 Ellis Av......... Post Graduate... 
Dee te Memorial. . 


Leh oaceeis a pio csiske a & Marshal 
ri A 


ae N. Claremont Av. 

. .|449 Winneconna Pkwy] i 

gk 3100 Burling St....... ' 

SSeS ee 1439 S. Mie! ae 
-}1120 N. Leavitt St... ; 
sn odonty fi (RSG PaaS sore sot 828 W. 35th Pl.......8 

Franoes Juvenile OP aie 5141 Michigan Av. ... 
oy Gd. Sas 3240 Franklin Blvd. M its With. egies 721 N. LaSalle S 

RsQhe scr = 3821 Washington Blvd. Salvation Army . 5040 N. Pulaski Ra: 
=e 2 rant Ol a) ee Baer Soy Treatment, | 

Ae 4 135 Laas 1 6231 Sheridan Road... 
vers Sarinarst ‘for Crippled fy 


R saieece Childre: PET TA 
5800 Stony Island Av.. 
36 Wellington Av.... 
531 Stony Island Av. - 
1402 W. Monroe St.... 


t 
head Home.....|/1522 A. Albany Av....| 17||Swedish Convent...... 
SCS. Se i 716 Wellington Av.... i ‘nak 
e De Aga .|3256 Lake Park Av... . 


i S. Mithigan Av.. 
. |645 8. Central Av.....| 137|| Wesley Memorial. .... . re -~ | 
4utl hers Desooness | -.|1138 N. Leavitt St... Women & eerapainaes s...|1600 Maple Ay....... | 
etier Sanitarium . .'3932 Lake Park Av... Woodlawn. . .}6058 Drexel Av, . } 


CITY HOSPITALS 
Address Cap Name of Hospital Address 
Biatitashalstads s 2800 8. California Av. . 79 Disease. .... . .|3026 S. rhia Av. 
RTOs oh;7 34118. Haml'n Av....} 40 - mC CE : 
osis Sanitarium.....(5601 N. Pulaski Rd...'_ 


COUNTY HOSPITAL 
moet ae SOC UII een ee eee ee Harrison and Wood St. 
STATE HOSPITALS 


“| ool Searce Brat peeve 1817 W. Polk St...., 


U. S. GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL . 
bile Health and Marine. . 4141 ClarennonvAy? i nse ua. dsetivnine fae Liste 


Piitues Deaths by Years and Rate 
Source: Chicago Board of Health 
Deaths | Year Deaths , Rate || Year Deathe 


Mlinois Charitable Eye i] 
ind Ear Infirmary... 904 W. Adams St.. 


34,894 | 14.2 39,562 
36,304 | 14.4 127 
38,027 | 14.8 35,315 
1605 | 17.0. 36,083 
33,494 | 12.5 34,362 
34,841 | 12.9} 34,800 
-| 30,819 | 11.1 6, 28: 
1922....| 31,700 | 11.2 35,411 
1923....| 33,771 | 11.7 38,00 
1924....) 32,918 | 11.2 36,978 
Sa Be ty 1925... Egan Hs teoneehs Hu | 
cape | : -+--| 3A.931 
1914. 227} 33/952 1927) on 35,758 | 11.2 ||1940....| 36,310 | 
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c ons in Metropolitan Chicago 
Source: Executive Secretary of the Chicago Church Federation | y 


tan Chicago, according to a survey made by the Chicagé Church Federation, has near. 
es with members and adherents in’excess of 3,000,000. About 2,500,000 of these are divides: 
between Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant denominations and miscellaneous sects, or 
/ 1,250,000 each. There are approximately 300,000 Jewish adherents in the Metropolitan Area, — 
: are about 380 Catholic churches and the Protestant organizations possess more than 1500 building 
ry of active members and churches for most of the Protestant denominaions in Chicago follow: 


No. of Active 
Churches Membership Ministers 
ieee | 


EME eens Sis sina so vo slc Reronm 252 


Se OSS F's a Se ea ee ea a 187 112,008 153. oe 
k : 21 (000 ea ye. 
6 1,424 6 
12 2/000 28 
11 1,290 19 
86 33,551 170 
30 9,71 43° 
121°, 39,266 145. 
38 7.50 36 
6 1,000 8 
28 5,51 45 <p 
84 37,320 87 u 
51 21,977 = 
32 9,300 dene 
15 4,979 15 
4 8 Fie 
70 59,201 78 
De eae cists ee eee eh shia ms hci ves canes 201 Bene es 
ey Be Oe eS er Coe oo 185 75,292 260 
a Se RRO & SGA ae son's o''e'e 6 oe 9 7 
EE eS ae ee ee 20 3,143 17 
OSS ae Sa (ae Ne ee eee en semen af ieee ue , 
f Methodist Episcopal ..........--6--- see eecceeee g x ¥ os 
a copal Zion.........---- pine il 4,250 15> 
eet tee tpteovpal.. -v. 7 12 6,240 1650 
a ee ee 7 62 15 
6 9,590 San 
120 52,056 Bie i ae 
15 6,227 15 _- 
4 1,020 sb 
1 60 bles 
15 2,076 14 
3 39 6 
3 37. 2. 
8 3,953 7 
3 678 3 
8 1,760 8 
2 1,325 ay 
3 550 3 
63 18,900 
1,676 692,923 


Chicago School Statistics ny 
"Source: Chicago Board of Education . % 
in 7 ’ School Average Si er 
aa “pu lae Teachers’ 
D Schools | Teachers Year Daily | Schoots| Teachers’ — % 


Ending Attend. 


385 |$28,067,306.22 
385 29,139,179.86 “us 
ano | S3i97.70214 


3 35,738,911.91 ~~ 
435,422 1 ms ,641, 394 36,449,055.85 
438.275.3 i 1] 399 3438.6 |.coduen nae preying 1 
1-194 JUNIOR COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS — 
* ia See Meackore @ tnsollmant Number ‘Teachers Enrollment — 
Vogts oped 4,608 130,817. | Normal ........... 1 ue Pee - 
CHOOLS TUMOR? Seu seed 3 891 j 
a LS a ir iti S' aon 291,096 
i Chicago Fire Department 
fi : Source: Secretary, Chicago Fire Department 
By: ae k Lieutenants (282), $2,900. 
mmissioner, Michael J. Corrigan ay ee | Bliots (3), $3,200 


Pee a. pee sneer i 7 we Sor equibment and fiat : 
500. = re engineer in charg q 
ynd Deputy Chief Marshal, Michael J. Cody: tenance Ci). $4,800. 


Qrion ire Marshal, avi master, George B:| “Buberrae, tS" irish), #90. 
Se * : Firemen, ist class (1, ,500. 

on marshal, deputy inspector, Edward F.| firemen’ and class (56), $2,440. 

—$5,000. 3 * Firemen’ 3rd class (96), $2,320. 
‘ision Fire Marshal, fire prevention bureau, | (Candidates, 66. Salary $2,140. 

Taham. : : umber of engine companies 122, 
mm fire marshals (13), $4,500. Hook and ladder companies. 49. “ 
of battalions (56), $4,000. 4 _ | High pressure companies 10. 
gins (191), $3,200. este, | Water towers 3. 
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472 Chicago—Chief Manufactures, Wages Paid, Value of Products 


tt, Chief Manufacturing Industries, Chicago Area, 1939 
aa” Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


(The industrial area of Chicago, as defined by the Census Bureau, comprises Cook, Du Pagi 
Lake and Will counties in Illinois and Lake county in Indiana.) : 


Wage 
: earners 
" Industries ' (average 
for the Wages 
year) 
os SES ARIST OM ois | chile otek § My. 65, claret qa niaic's « = inte 483,593 | $640,533,131| $4,277,8 
* OST PERT a te aa OE. 5 Te pecs eas eine 538,775 740,159.996 
se 
at COUNTIES, 1939 
- PONE CI MOra,oSObAl, |, oi Slee eee se Deep cae eesiee he camee 424,767 547,842,802 
CoG Sn 9) 9582 ee ee oe sree. 393,837 508,424,374 
OREO PRO ais WROTE Sate oy wags viene, a ee eae He = 1,156 1,472,167 
TSE tA 2 GeO CR Pe eee ee 13,377 15,800,283 
TEA SO USE Be a ae eevee 8, 11,317,919 
ae TLS Ske, PBR ge ea eon ee 8,061 10,828,059 
Portion in Indiana—Lake County......................-. 58,825 92,690,329 
INDUSTRIES 
Abrasive wheels, stones, paper, cloth, and related products... . 465 482,741 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, except 
SUB REIIRINDECTIN eke MURAI So iailc, oa so « < o nura sled « weno aus S eietaleietean os 1,079 1,578,443 
Aluminum products (including rolling and drawing and ex- 
; “trudinz), not elsewhere classified. ..........-......-...+... 644 1,003,975 
Cie GEN TIGUCEMIUGST C01 i: Sah Se ee Pe Rake 561 - 644,364 
Beauty-shop and barber-shop equipment...........-......... 619 506,662 
Misemit, crackers, an@ pretzels... 2... ee hee eee ees 3,656 3,646,770 
Blast furnace products............ sere Cana 2 Ges 3,110 4,884,204 
Bookbinding and related industries ee we 3,478 3,967,215 
Books: printing without publishing......... Si dere ace 370 5,287,662 
Bread and other bakery products (except biscuit, crackers, and 
OO NAY SEAS ES eee 4 Se 11,735 17,169,234 
_ Brick and hollow structural tile aS a 576 725,977 
Candy and other confectionery products........... PS 11,684 10,882,939 
Cars and car equipment—railroad, street, and rapid-transit.. .. 6,246 876 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and other morticians’ goods. ..... 1,416 , ; 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified. ..............--......-.- 2,130 3,249,332 
Cleaning and polishing preparations, blackings, and dressings... . 719 673,061 
REGHECCESINE BISBCC DADOE 5 co cic sc nrch e wlee disie cea aw aces Mle cele 508 670,431 
Coats, suits, and skirts (except fur coats)—made in inside fac- 
tories or by jobbers engaging contractors................... 1,878 - 2,360,347 
SOMME TMIUCCR SSE... vines + A oig tas poe oelenma Sep ow eea ase 555 772,502 
ARTS EMDTORSE ESM Ai Go con a Wa wa acs SC Ninlasais pales cle Maelo a gu ee ete 577 6, 
MEOeA ois ANG QMieG CATMeNts 0... Soi. bs as dees Socios goes eW ebeas 1,675 1,534,832 
Doors, window sash, frames, molding, and trim (made of metal) 724 30, 
‘Drugs and medicines (including dpugtgringing) Sse secre see 1,211 1,304,191 
EMPEROR ES TSTIELOCH Meso Se rk a nWy of Gs cae 5 = winiein he BRE IS Sale we 4,519 6,313,315 
Electroplating, plating, and polishing........................ 1,531 1,862,801 
Electrotyping and stereotyping, not done in printing estab- 
: ORIEN Bh eos et ay ee eee ee Are on ee era | Jee 670 1,520,883 
a Elevators, escalators, and conveyors............-.6.-2.ceee eee 1,054 1,865,301 
F Bnameled-iron sanitary ware and other plumbers’ supplies (not : 
Me including pipe and vitreous and semivitreous china sanitary. 
Php OST oy 9 Se Se eee ee ee Se 870 1,186,097 
ye Engraving (steel, copperplate, and wood); plate printing. ..... 656 23, 
fe PERCE ESC ete beatae bis aowinle o Fo e's vw ciass otaiaje's tus eed gaa ee ee So eeiee S 1,214 1,393,700 


4 jants not operated In connection with rolling mills 2,439 3,597,849 
h elt 
ri bodies and hats) 589 643,308 
ily ‘Food preparations, not elsewhere classifie 1,283 1,221,266 
s Food-products machinery 2,095 3,065,731 
Footwear (except rubber, i 4,320,342 
We 
tion 2,672 4,703,81 
Games and toys (except dolls and children’s vehicles).......... 1,916 1439; 867 
General commercial (job) printing........................06. ; 24,276,030 
Generating, distribution, and industrial apparatus; and ap- 
paratus for incorporation in manufactured products, not else- 
BPEL S Cre GAL a ly 1s cc ninla tis in.s n> S.embibare aes ae oe tule 2,733 3,039,942 
Lia Drala Na) OSE O8 aS pe ee eens see eo. 544 724,787 
Gravure, rotogravure, and rotary photogravure (including prep- 
aration of ee ea Se, Tee tea ew etopn's 5'2'5, ¥ held Sh Cusp iene Mase 1,249 2,538,880 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. .........0.00.0.00 0.00 0.000004 4,887,028 
Greeting cards (except handpainted)... 2.0.20... 797 90;580 
Hardware not elsewhere classified...) ..2. 0.0.0.0. 0.0.4 eke eee 2,030 2,411,951 
House dresses, uniforms, and aprons—made in inside factories 
or ny. jobbers engaging contractors........./....6-.-.c. ee 2,304 1,371,325 
Housefurnishings (except curtains, draperies, and bedspreads). . 1,236 846,711 
Household furniture except upholstered....................24 5,738 6,092,651 
PRMMEEECIC ETUC AMES 5. ss win vip os KOMI E b= co feige.s mre aoe otha 616 58,443 
SECM PRERLI CHO ORTOU ws Lob Ls hoslotan le ley Slcimiel brs. «5 ib: sips! wiv capdaww'e dey axenal 586 781,922 
Industrial machinery, not elsewhere classified................. 1,413 2,270,027 
Insecticides, cides, and related industrial and household 
MPMICEL COM DOUNGSLS. Siic cleat ade Wem A)enren com ean ce ete 521 \ 657,637 
MS MUEe ITO: ANC! CADIO «). a ioraoayfe le elpeiclaye + ¢ ays tid «: peSbolale, w snescere 10,676 
Jewelry cases and instrument caseS.........-.... 5.000 e eee es 551,684 
MeWelly TPLCCLOUS ICTAIR):, ./ 4+ Kaiki siemens oss age oa ce bu Healy ve 584 747,254 
Lamp shades....... sa. ech Ya 5: apa ie te EVES ays sone, cit 6 cre eee 821 478,628 
PIR ONTOBS, 0.2 i's sss/niec cA te SASS RARE otis Dale gone eee 3,620 3,812,981 
Lithographing and photo-lithographing (ineluding preparation : 
of stones or plates and dry transfers).............2.....0.0- 4,531 6,422,181 
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Wage 
earners 
Industries (average Value of 
for the Wages products 
year) 
oni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and noodles................-- 856, | $ 712,869) $ 6,323, 
ne and hand typesetting (including advertisement type- pees 
Se SS ESE Se Sree ore soc. ooo 931 1,797,282 3,874,911 
shop products, not elsewhere classified.............-. 5,521 »738, 43,972,092 
ool and other metal-working machinery accessories, 
ting and shaping tools, and machinists’ precision tools 2,476 3,846,282 11,678,357 
REEFS THERA Soa Skies @ EES « Wain 5 wn scianasicu nein 1,478 1,842,212 4,201,340 
a BBR Se ACO een ee es 1,315 2,340,583 18,862,210 
Pe Cee ids, o'o vie a5 6 awe oes 2,190 1,992,265 11,768,460 
Mae ABACRMNG Bele eG Aa Sn eial ain fob 65 are Sia Ls Ue Cape 19,281 28,226,655 389,983,359 
nical power-transmission equipment. .............-. bite 1,691 2,454, 2: 9,867,910 
and boys’ hats and caps (except felt and SEPAW) ves Ce 52: 456,065 1,848,179 - 
and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats (except work clothing) 
Suunrin) DORUPAGE TRCLOTION. .250 8. So ceie o wn wee ge ss aca 1,885 1,592,448 2,860,168 
10,582 12,182,199 47,008,970 
TE SA ee eee ae ee 606 390, 2,029,039 
1,775 « 2,899,059 12,554,235 
RES | us AR ae ore ee 2,914 2,572,132 8,921,989 
frames.and picture frames. ..... 2.0... ene voi ones 5 1,538 1,379,859 »702,249 
Ss and other glass products made of purchased glass “ 1,251 1,092,496 4,527,668 
eous fabricated products not elsewhere classified 3 2,009 1,843,473 8,248,194 
tycles, bicycles, and parts. ...........2-2.-++-05 663 750,441 441,985 
vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, parts and accessories. . 5,392 7,239,418 76,498,256 
al instruments, parts, and materials not elsewhere classified 649 679, 2,411,679 
apers: publishing and printing. ........--.--.+--+++-+-: 5,321 11,938,511 64,252,763 
icoholie beverages. . LE Ee ESF oe os 982 815,387 4,486,8' 
*ous-metal foundries (except aluminum).............-- 1,069 ,242,009 4,984,985 
ous-metal products not elsewhere classified. ..........- 2,390 3,220,566 12,936,359 
BIDE dia ccc lde ss «non won ne wep eee sim sae on bos whe oes 1,267 1,437,386 ,251, 
: : po made in os mg establishments... ... : Fe ‘ 18, BR aE eae 
and coKe-oyen by-products. ..........-+----+------ ,549, .359, 
a enaeot he ahi t ale 31241 | 4'866:805| _ 68/361,981 
re Sere Fea 1 ue 1, eee ety el 
adi conta re classified... ... 5,387 5,413,296 33,394,261 
ears 7a | Bereta tas 
feomtnetine, and Pe preparations. ..122050/2:] 870 | 74383 18.119.207 
is: publishing and printing -.-..«-.-----+----ss--:| 7790 | 18,681,800] ; 919,894,184 
Ation Of plates)... .. ccs so- cece deen decease cece cere ees 1,659 3,885,682 8,904,587 
i uipment 
cahiget ae aoe ake site 3 a 1,483 1,983,796 11,140,834 
i% 7 627,449 5,139,040 
1,790 2,427,047 10,295,868 
a Peas OLE 1,158 1,764,442 10,620,637 
6 $55,382 21,259,264 
Bis App esta 8 abe, ¢ athe oe, 2 3 725,142 11,546,255 
tan snanhivinry Arid. CCUIDIBENE: o1iy-ciesjaes <- = 2 1,971 3,248,930 13,003,317 
ME Bai wine «ons = = ne eRe? be 4 i sat eat oeae 
ye nibes ar phonogtaphs ieee 10,352 10,103,532 74,684,751 
built-up apd roll; asphalt shingles 1,726 2,286,225 26,997,178 
casings—not m 551 481,874 3,265,044 
ee ee. 4a bees 1,735 | 2,155,640] 28,531,204 
MRDACLEWEH ise eo fee ates FT? 2,535 3,516, 13,926,210 
922 1,070,144 27,000,699 
BRE neoae Sorters 1,606 2,052,278 y 132 
; novelties. -......-- 2,544 2,912,680 13,645,056 
ale dcsmoregreo sO 2.141 3,091,7 55,451,509 
SR Se SER Sno ae 11860 2'214'596 10'329°387 
Semis tts 3,163 3,563,769 19,301,073 
Beenie aheonal BE sais oes veel op 8 Sieg Kt Fatt 1'391'380 7019-474 
SAIS ene 4,569 7,008,628 22/016,977 
PRR eal eas ticks sree’: 52,699 85,042,369} ~- 449,199,389 
J 1,678 2,215,181 9,591,970 
1,152 1,177,259 5,508,811 
é 1,720,186 15,913,149 
ppedic applian 1055 441/396 4819/31 
bags—not mi : ees 6,508 7,691,136 Tee 
ine tools, files, and saws) 1,496 1,816, ,031, 
tr nee, and washable servic apparel... P aca A patie! oblate 
in-operated machines.....- ; Oba 617,621 7,546,364 
Poet uate. eumecs eat” os Je : 908 1,048,089 9,040,163 
w shades....... ees We 1,857 1,908,293) . 10,249,023 
drawn from purchased rods. at 3°304 "501.735 17,071,280 
iets 2,065 2,593,671 15,554,784 
BeBe Sad a 776 |* — 639,469 963,476 
"3 and mi pt ho 25,685,890 
Sdetories or by jobbers engaging contractors: 5-4} 0149 abe 
i cunidrele apd tnfaue’” undeTw oe Bel ores | 18 594,601 3,774,215 
| fabrics..... TOR SEN BPM, SOLAS ott peers Sere 
’s, children’s, and infants’ undery 585 400,086 2,052,642 


k ang-rayon woven fabrics. -....- Be ote Seo ei 


ty 
ta 


' 


, pt 
Jeather), and other men’s and boys’ apparel, not elsewhere} | 


fete ssinede nae Lae ee ee De ae EE 779,176) 
ah Ce cheraneatie-apparaenswnd clestroule Mibeaast 1194149 

Ay Tay an erapeutic appara’ ‘On $ 

ir Biter aDKINHtriess) corse ee Meek = Jt -aeieaackis : 118,429,912 


Other industries, by industry groups: 
Food and kindred products............-..-.-..-- 1:8 10,771,473 
re ‘Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. 4,785, 
u Apparel and other finished products made from fab cs and 
_ ~ similar materials. - x 
Paper and allied produ 
_ Chemicals and allied products. 
Leather and leather products... . 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Tron and steel and their products, except machinery..........- 
Nonferrous metals and their products.............--..--.++++ 
7 Machinery (exe ndusit eleetries)) i. Soi. n)- salle SOR agen ts 


cell aanate in 


Forest Preserve of Cook County 
> Source: Cook County Forest Preserve i 
Township Acre. Name Township 


_————— 
Cummins Reserve. ....|River Forest. ..... 
se avila se a Riverside Woods & Z0o|P: 
: Bers cece al Calumet Portage... ...|/Lyoms.....2..5.0. 
aipie wis 9105 5 6 Warren G. Hardit 
Pottavwatomie Woods. on eee Wosdals tog ere. 2 Bag eis 
Winnebago Woods... .|Northfield........ Cantigny Woods...... Pe ion Soe. 
Argonne Forest yous. 2.20, ee! 
gh Pa - (Northfield Selgin a Sag Forest 
eens. NOreh field |... sos. 00 Palos Hills . a 
ew Black Partridge. peak wees 
8 ho Northfield ........ ods: . ..): We St eres 


dB. Te Fan IE Calumet, ore 
Bremen, Orland .. 


Niles, Chicago... 
4 Shoveingue Rese.|Leyden.......... 
Ba George pyoeets Clark 
MRORBEVE.<).yic00 «ses AON 2. Se ees 
Thatcher's Woods. | 11] River Forest. 
Steele Erenerve Sete .)River Forest...... 


Chicago Police Department 
: bi Source: Secretary Chicago Police Department 
Wad nissioner, James P. aE 9,000. L ti i 4 
1 arn Uniformed Force ry $6,7 . Besetanie fatgy. $0: obo. : A 
phiet Traffic Bureau (1), 500. Patrolmen (5,626), &, 140 to $2,500, © 
jupervisor of ee aca Livison (6), $4,500. Policewomen ‘6D, nite to $2,500. 

cretary (1), $4, Matrons (26), $2 iad Oo $2,500. 


hief Detectives a, $6, Chier Bulloe Gvetator Cie 2, 
Deputy: Chief of Mod ‘@, $4,770. SiurolmenvOnerutos da 3 (850. 
Captain Ss (46), $3,720. Total Personnel (including Misceilaneous’ ), 


Sanitary District of Chicago 
(Term of trustee is for 6 years, salary $7,500 a year) 


Term Term i 
Expires Name ! Expires Name 
nea tbieareh 1942 ||John J. Touhy..........| 1944 
1942 ||J. L. Friedman,....22 222 rT | hdammet atiace Aers aar 
1944 ||Joseph T.Baran........ -} 1946 bey 


Forty-one Railroads Enter City ae Chicago 


Chicago is often referred to as the railroad center | depots in the city and there is a daily tr 
of the country. Forty-one railroads enter the city | 1,294 passenger trains. Chicago has. 160 
and they represent 40 per cent of the mileage in yards, ee Stations and 85 locomotiv 


< the United States. The roads occupy. six major | of 2,122 miles, elt tines teyipibe As have a ti 


ae ee ie te a Be 


‘Chicago—Trade; Clearing House; Stock Exchange 475 
Retail Trade in Chicago in 1939 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Em- | Wages Num- Em- | Wa 
Sales | ployes|In Yr.,|| Kind of business| ber of| Sales loye Be ‘ 
$1,000 |Av. No.| $1,000 stores| $1,000 Av NG: 1,000 
M'tor-vehicle d’rs 23 15.610 665} 1,246 
Used-car........ 145] 5,896] 375] 578 
Ac'ry, tire, bat’ry. 219 8,605} 1,020) 1,514 
Filling Stations 2,161 47,069} 4,405) 4,486 
Lumber, bldg 
STOMP. 2 2-4...) 634 32,378) 2,748) 4,508 
Lumber yards. . . 141 16,059} 1,373) 2,469 
Bldg. materials. .. 45 6,425 372 585 - 
Heating, plumb.. 100 3,518 435 678 
Paint,glass, wall’p 330) 5,777 503 691 
Electrical supply . 18 599 65 85 
, || Hard’re group.. 879) 10,771 891) 1,163 
» BRS 2,130 331 Hardware....... 876 10,655 882) 1, er 
Eating Places.,.| 4,193 85,830| 26,776) 19,921 
436 59 49 Res’t, cafias, ’rm| 2,755) 77,496 24) 909} 18,593 
Lunch, coun. st’ds} 1341 7,287 1,644 1,092 
|| Drinking’ places| 6,710| §3°875| 8,381| 8,165 
rinking places 5 7 381 ,165 
452,212) 58,937) 61,158}| Places with meals. 967 16,552) 3,409) 3,512 
eee. = 58| 406,325] 51,216) 55,366)| Places, other.....| 5,743 37,023] 4,972) 4,653 
~~ 2 7,655 648 700|| Drug Stores. 1,903} 62,139) 8,516) 8,292 
10,705) 1,114) 1,163)|) With fountain - 1,558 56,847| 7,928 60: 
| ERS 26,967; 5,871} _3,840)|| Other. APS 345 5,292 588 684 
cette baadet ae Liquor Stores 
> packed goods. 607 16,852) 1,258) 1,381 
20,321} 1,813] 3,009 peeves ay es co |) 8S 
23,315| 3,027| 3,917|| OtherR’tail S'es| 5,301) 141,818) 14,809) 20,406 
44,527| 5,793) 6,150|| Fuel and ice..... 1,181 60.707 6,053| 8,234 
7,842 776| 1,470}) Fuel-oll;........ 62 3,126 184 291 
6,332] 1,480} | 1,131)|| Jewelry stores. . . 376 12,670; 1,072) 1,979 
1,983 248 20311 BOOK ».0-~-- > 0/5 0. 137 (5,963 988) 1,241 
2,406 501 215|| Stationery .. 207 ‘1,660 192) 190 
2,000 280 308|| Cigar stores, st’ds' 751 10,743 834 959 
5,859 849} 1,288]| Florist.......... 589 5,832 764 882 
4,989 519 518}| Gift, nov’ty, s’nir 1,764 183 
13,408] . 1,490] 1,634)| News............ 550 2,849 494 193 
8,165} 1,082) 1,057|| Office, store ap’ce 107 , 8,530} 1,030) 1,747 
Office, store, i 
e oe 59,808| 6,237) 9,437 school supply .. 96 5,915 642 985. 
BUREN re, 9 x. 0 420 28,446} 2,528) 4,084|| Opticians... 174 2,372 402 583 
90 7,963 546} 1,037|| Photo‘ic sup. cam. 37 2,008 160 243 
Sporting goods .. 61 2,718 229) 368 
By. is 130|| Piano, mus. Inst.. 81 6,359 654) 1,161 
. Scientifie, med'al 
inst. and sup’ly. 50 670 82 118 
Other retail stores 418 6,534 695 73 
Sec.-h’nd stores 708 4,677 665 59 
Tires, accessories. 77 1,052 117 224 
: 2|| Pawn shops..... 38| 1252] 143] 264 
notive stp. Other sec.-hand .. 172 1,209 199 
ir-vebicle. . 274 95,748} 5,436) 8,933 


hicago Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: Chicago Stock Exchange 


Stocks 
Shares 


5 Bonds Seats 
Par Value High Low 


Bonds 
Par Value 


Stocks : 
Shares 


Year 


,097,663 |$18,268,600 |7.......-|----.-- ..| 15,642,000 |$10,597,000 $9,590 | $2,500 
i ts 38 5302/6000 | cost ce cflle . 33...) 18 00! 1,433,000 10,000 3,000 
» . 847,000 ,000 2,000 

raiser a s03 5.. 3,00) 429,000 5,000 2,000 

"$1,025 we 194,000 7,500 2,000 

8,250 937. . " 45,000 3,500 2,000 

00 A 221,600 2,000 1,500 


"7} 827216, 4975.5 1940. | 618 26,0 
is 82,216,000 | o7'acz'o00 | 45,000 | 12/000 ||1941*#| 4,131,000 35,600 | 1,200 
| 34:402'200 | 12'480,500 | 24.000 | 5,100 


ul > —— 
ror 7 to September 5, 1929, when number of memberships was increased from 235 to 470. The High 


Low after, September 5; 1929, was $50,000—$26,500. 

fe Betts ie Chairman of the Board; his term Cee’ June 1, 1942. 

znneth L. Smith is President; his term expires June 1, 

ndition of Members of Chicago Statene House Association 


__. Source: Chicago Clearing House Association; figures are 8 of June 30, 1941 


Surplus & mand Time 
- Capital Profits ' Deposits Deposits 

~ |first National Bank of Chicago........- $30,000,000 $43, 948,000) $1,077,141,000 $184, 134,01 

lores Til. N atl, Bank & Trust Co. 50,000,000 9,904,000: 1,438, 354,000 288.000 
» |Bank o: ontreal.j)..) ...- peat MG ER OID Saale tats abies 

: : 4,000,000 3,807,000 168" 303" 000| 12,760,000 
A Be Graae Company. id ‘ 3'000,000| 11,017,000] 328,406,000} 81,318, “000 

‘Harris Trust & Savings Bank: 00,0 12,395,000 392,933,000 27.770, 
Per Sock Maeonk bak: t 1700000} 1553.00! | 28'625,000) "4,560,000 


reantile National Bank Tikes seers 

{American National Bank & Trust C 

sident—Bentley G. McCloud. 
a 


680,000 16,584,000 ‘ A 


8 alive: “Office Cook © 
(Terms expire in 19 bys 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS _ ‘ea 
10 from Chicago. “< 


. Cla: on F, smith, D., , President. Elizabeth A. Conkey, D. ~~ 
Shasta Ryan, D. ' Edward M. eoey D. 
Peter Fosco, D. ‘K Frank Bob: S 
hn E. ‘Traeger, D. Mary ‘Mcknerney, D. 
(ba 5 from outside Chicago. 


‘liam Busse, R. Smith, president. + 
‘George A. “Miller R. Jury commissioners—President John E. 
Wi Sr., $4,000; say William H. Crudon, sg 
John J. Hur ley | 
Probation officer (chief adult)—Wil j 
Meyering, $7,187.50. 4 
Public guardian—Winifred G. Mcintyre, | 
Public Service Department--Superintender 
seph H. Donahue, $7,187.50. 
: Paul Drymalski, D., $10,000 Recorder of deeds—Edward J. Kaindl, $9.0 
&B reau of Public Welfare—Director, Joseph L. Registrar of titles—Edward J. Kaindl. 
‘oss, $7,187. ey Sheriff—Thomas J. O’Brien, D., $9,960. _ 
Brodie, $9,000. State’s attorney—Thomas J. Courtney, bs 
. © Ot cna ire Walsh, $9, 000: term expires 1944. 4 
wy County architect—Eric E. Hall Civil Service commission—President, W: ) 
‘county auditor—Lee J. Howard, $6,708. Pe Haberkorn, $4,500 
s Sanne clerk—Michael J. Flynn, D.’ $9,0 Superintendent of highways—George A. 
County comptroller—Michael J. Fl ynn. $12,000. 
__ County superintendent of schools—Noble J. Cook at jail—Superintendent, Fran 
uffer, pop 2,000 Sain, $4,791. 
unt: " treasurer—John Toman, D., $9,960. Cook Deut hospital—Warden, Manus 
preserve of Cook County—Clayton FP. | Closky, $11,500. | 


Municipal Court of Chicago 


(Salaries, chief justice $15,000 a year; associate justices $10,000) 
“Cleck—Jodeph L. Gill; terms expire on first Monday:of December in year indicated 


Term Term 
Expires Name Expires Name 


M. Braude........... 7 
| 


Leroy Hackett.......... Al 

Joseph J. Drucker....... f 
Joseph B. Hermes....... 
Stephen Adamowski.... . 

County Court (Ceok) 
Clerk—Michael J, Flynn (1942) 
dge—Eamund K. Jarecki, D., term expires 1942. et PROBATE COURT (COOK ap 
CRIMINAL COURT (COOK COUNTY) pilgessJ Obes FO Cone Sarma eae 


John J. Griffin.......... 
Edward S. Sheffler* ..... 
hime j Pee dudees of the Superior and Circuit °Gterk—Prank Lyman, D., term expires 19 
et: alternate in presiding JUVENILE COURT “(COOK COUN 8 
' 


ee 4 Gibson E. Gorman.......| 1946 
ey ce ae Francis Borrelli..........| 1946 


chen H Matthew D. Hartigan... _| 1946 
Harold P. O'Connell...... 1946 
George B. Weiss......... 194 


Samuel Heller.......... 
—Thomas J. Bowie 1 D., term expires 1942. Judge—Frank Bicek, term expires 1945. 


Circuit Court of Cook County | 


Capen of Bias six years; all terms expire June, 1945, headkuarters County Buil } 
Clerk—John E. Conroy a as | 


Judges Judges Judges 


frank H. Bicek, D. Cc. J. Harrington, Bo **Robert J. ere D. Matchtet, Re 

J. Normoyle,’ D. Walter J. LaBuy, D. W. V. Brothers, ree Fred Rush, R._ 
4 Benjamin P. Epstein, D.;Tnomas J. Lynch, e Michael Renbete ae Becca Scanlan, 
P. J. Finnegan, Zs *John Prystalski, D. Hugo M. Friend, Daniel P. Trude, 
‘Harry M. Fisher, D ‘ oseph Burke, D. Sindy Wiarkowski, 7 R. (Julius H. Miner, R.. 
“é prone justice. 2 


. **Chief justice criminal division. 


National 1941 Cornhusking Chatapiiaship 


gue onlten “Biates ‘was ‘hele Not SHAD S| GOT emt eit As wy 
hee abhi: piebeesan 87 mastiels cf covets ae ae ee K 

zsiee TIE DON Rens, mowed. Tees ies Johnson, of Lakefield, ad of sixth ie 
ae gett ang kale fn of | in Ba, a Gua eee 
ii with 45.21 bushels. Next came Ivyl | of 46, gl Sank aac a a ae pig 0 


a 195,427 Forest Fires Reported in 1940 


‘he mepartinent of Agriculture reported (Oct. | in 1940. Ther : 
4, apa) that the nation’s 146,749,000 acres of un- | compared with are 106,427 forest Ares tha 
protected: forest lands suffered $35,877,000 damage | reached $40,000,000. 


ver? 


Source: 
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Public Trusts in the United States 
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, Year Original Assets at | Amount Ex- 
i Name Founded| Endowment | Last Report ied ine 
okefeller Foundation..................- 1913 | $182,814,480 | $i40,922,200 | $310,523,672 
4 B Corporation of New York............ 1911 125,000,000 | 165,518,577 Sise's02 900 
NPA tiene SOUL eae wee ns os + cts ss 1902 129,209,167 133937 ,413 256/371,392 
= ee Foundation 1937 *000:000 50,000,000 4'000'0 
ike Endowment 1924 40,000,000 | Omitted Omitted 
Ros Fis id Fund 1917 20,000,000 3,600;347 16,620,672 
i Sage Foundation... rE 1907 15,000,000 15,200,000 19'307,000 
eH. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund 1933 12, 000 |(Seedescriptive! paragraph) 
Louise Curtiss Bok Foundation ............ 1931 2, Omitted Omitted 
uhl WOundation.. cee cesses ecsees 1928 *3 674,656 
en’s Fund of Michigan.........-.-....-- 1929 8433231 
rd ee Sehenes ee ' re? Omitted 
gie Endowment for International Peace.. 1 
Foundation for the Advancement of a: 11,121,067 18,628,950 
Bea es cv coset a'ss' 1 21 
1902 ,056,683 
1918 
1928 
dow a8 1929 
eee. 1936 
rook Foundation .........-.+--«+--++++% 1927 
gie Hero Fund Commission............-- 1904 
mon vee gy Memorial Foundation .. 1925 
ind . Markle Foundation .......-- 1927 
a Orial Pim iio. idle sn ge 1905 
anent Charity Fund 1915 
BETOUNIGETION . 0.65 cee tes eos ese tees 1924 
‘and Florence Guggenheim Foundation .. - 1924 
. Kellogg Foundation. 1930 
York Foundation........---+---+++----+- 909 Omitted 


s-Stokes Fun: 
1 P. Sloan Foundation 
and Foundation............--++-++----- 


m, 
men’ 
‘certain ~ specific 


t 
hizgation. Its activities are confine: 


ort of other agencies and to the training, 
1 post-doctoral fellowships, of competent 
J in the various fields o knowledge. 

e Corporation of New York, New York 
‘was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
cement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
jing the people of the United States 
the Dominions and Colonies. The 
Corporation includes the 
d scientific research, pub- 
d scholarly societies and 
education through educa- 


| Board was endowed by 
h the stated object of 
hin the United States of 


, 


“present prog 
ation. It takes 
nments_ and hig 


experiments, 


¥ ement of personnel. 

s in Negro education relate to supervision 
sromotion of public schools, basic development 
ted higher institutions, and training of 


<aen Foundation. The Charles Hayden Foun- 
sn. founded in 1937, aims to assist needy boys 
1 | eg erare and recre- 


men; to aid clubs, ; 
; centers in this country for the training and 
men; and to place 


ment of boys and young 
their reach the privilege of education, men- 
eation and coordinate By training. 
trative offices are located at 25 Broad St., 


York aE 
Rang ndowment wa: 
aa Duke to’ promote 


“the needs of mankind 


z “hb 
s established by Jamés | c: 


1,212,863 
5,563,316 
6,745,786 


500,000 
260,933 
Does not include $1,700,000 expended in building Chatham Village as a demonstration investment 
ye-scale housing. 


along physical, mental and spiritual lines’” in the 
South. Duke University (former Trinity college) is 
the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Other 
schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
pitals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 
siduary estate. The main office of the tndowment 
is in New York City. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, in 1940 
completed the twenty-third year of its work, 
The year’s activities included: Experimental work 
in rural schools, especially in the South, with 
a view to improving rural education and so im- 
proying rural life itself. Fellowships for advanced 
study by exceptionally able Negroes and white 
southerners. Aid to the most important Negro 
universities. General study of race and culture and 
particular activity in this racial field toward im- 
proving the opportunities and conditions of Negroes 
in America. Julius Rosenwald provided that capital 
as well as income may be spent at any time in the 
discretion of the trustees, and that the entire fund, 
both capital and income, must be spent within 
twenty-five years of his death, which occurred 
Jan. 6, 1932. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
was created by Mrs. Russell Sage in 1907, as a 
memorial to her husband, Its purpose is “for the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
America.’’ Its departments give special attention 
to studies in the social work field and to research 
concerning various problems in the more general 
field of the social sciences. Its staft interprets these . 
findings—makes the information available through 
publications, conferences, and other means of 

ublic education, and in various other ways stimu- 
ates action for social betterment. 

The Trustees of the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund have disbursed all the 
capital funds left by the will of the late Mr. Rack- 
ham. Within a short time the corporation will 
be dissolved. “i 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, was created in 1931 by Mts. Edward Bok, for 
the “support of music and musical education, sup- 
port and promotion of the fine arts, science, scien- 
tifie research, invention, discovery, or general edu- 
cation’’ The principal beneficiaries are; Curtis 
Institute of Music and the Settlement Music 
School, both in Philadelphia, and the Research 
Studio, Maitland, Florida. 

The purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
is to stimulate the advancement of human welfare 
peopperiment demonstration, and research. Prin- 

pal grants have been to existing agencies or 
especially established agencies for promotion of 
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Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynold 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary PD 
within the State of North Carolina, by ag 
all the property received by them from the 
of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reyna 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The first 7 
undertaken by the Foundation was the inas 
tion of a campaign for the control of ve 
disease in the State of North Carolina th 
donation to the State Health Department. 
Cranbrook Foundation was established is 
with an endowment of $6,682,055 from Geo. 
and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the ce 
tion of the religious, educational and ¢ 
projects begun by the founders at Cram 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
The principal purposes of the Carnegie 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh, as expressed 
founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: ‘‘To placee 
following peaceful vocation, who have been i. 
in heroic effort to save human life, in som 
better positions pecuniarily than before, unti 
able to work. In case of death, the wido 
children, or other dependents, to be provids 
until she remarries, and the children unti 
reach 4 self-supporting age. For exceptiona: 
dren exceptional grants may be made for exce| 
education. Grants of sums of money may 2 
made to heroes or heroines as the Comnm 
thinks advisable—each case to be judged 
merits. A medal shall be given to the hi 
widow, or next of kin, which shail recitt the » 
deed it commemorates, that descendants mayy 
and be proud of their descent. The medal sh 
given for the heroic act, even if the doer be 
jured, and also a sum of»money, should the? 
mission deem such gift desirable.’’ i 
The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fo 
tion, New York City, grants fellowships to ¢i 
and permanent residents of the United Sta 
assist research in any field of knowledge 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The F% 
ships are awarded to men and women whos 
demonstrated unusual capacity for. prod 
scholarship or unusual creative ability in thi 
arts. The Fellowships are granted for vy" 
periods, long or short, depending on the 3 
of time needed by the Fellows for the work! 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are now 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part a 
world where their work can best be done. 
Foundation, also offers a limited number of 
lowships, for work in the United States, to « 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship | 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Arge: 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Urwi 
The purpose of the Foundation is ‘‘the ad 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understa 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding 
distinction on account of race, color ee 


nationally significant programs‘in the Pittsburgh 
district in regional economic, social, and historical 
research, higher education (including social work 
training at the graduate level), public health, and 
mental hygiene. The Foundation built Chatham 
Village at a cost of $1,700,000, seeking to show the 
commercial practicability of building for long-term 
investment and management of large-scale garden 
home communities, and to promote new and higher 
standards in urban “‘white-collar’’ housing. Largest 
appropriation is $1,081,000 to build Buhl Planeta- 
rium and Institute of Popular Science, opened in 


1939. 

The Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 
founded by the late United States Senator James 
Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
piness of the children of the State of Michigan, 
and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal as well as 
earnings are to be spent within twenty-five years 
from the date of the gift. The work is confined to 
Michigan, where the Fund carries on directly local 
public health organization, health education, 
pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, rural 
nursing, eye correction, child guidance through 
mental hygiene, and medical research. The Fund 
makes grants to Other agencies in dependency and 
recreational fields. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 
City, was set up by Augustus D. Juilliard to extend 
musical education and recreation. 

The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C., is ‘‘to 
hasten the abolition of international war.’’ The 
activities of the Endowment are of an educational 
nature and are conducted through the issuance of 
publications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 
ings of individuals and groups in the United States 
and other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of international policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, and for the 
increase of international understanding and con- 
cord, and to aid in the development of interna- 
tional law and the acceptance by all nations of the 
pringiples underlying such law. 

“The purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, include 
providing ‘‘retiring pensions without regard to race, 
sex, creed, or color, for the teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland’”’ 
and ‘‘in general to do and perform all things 
necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify the 
profession of the teacher and the cause of higher 
education”’ in those countries. For these purposes 
the Foundation has paid retiring allowances to 
1,945 former teachers and pensions to 1,083 widows. 
Through its Division of Educational Enquiry it has 
Studied and reported upon numerous problems of 
higher education in the United States and Canada. 

The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
gation, research and discovery, and the application 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind. The 
Institution desires to advance fundamental research 
in fields not normally covered by other agencies, 
and has organized its own departments of research 
in astronomy, in the terrestrial sciences, in the 
biological sciences and in historical research. 

The Commonwealth Fund, New York City, was 
founded by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Its activities 
have been largely concentrated in the fields of edu- 
eation, health, including hospitals in rural districts; 
medical education, medical research, and mental 
hygiene. The Fund also makes small grants in the 
field of legal research and occasional miscellaneous 
grants for philanthropic and social welfare pur- 


scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex 
Prepon ae a labors.’’ 

e John a ary R. Markle Foundatio 
York City, has limited its new interests to sw 
of research programs in the medical sciences. 
to 1935 the Foundation was interested in the 
of social welfare and there are a few organ’ 
outside of medical research to which fairly s 
tial Suenrs has been given for a number of 
which it has been felt expedient to continue 
Pephe Milb , 

e Milbank Memorial Fund, New York Citj 
established and endowed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
bank Anderson in 1905 as a memorial to her fi 
and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Lake Mi 
with an initial gift of $3,000,000. The general 
pose of the foundation is ‘‘to improve the phi 


The Spelman Fund of New York was chartered 
in 1928. Its present program is centered upon the 
improvement of methods and techniques in public 
administration. Support is extended to public and 
ame clad agencies for dissemination of in- 

ormation on current administrative developments; 

for study and improvement of administrative prac- 
tices; and for -testing new methods and devices 
under actual operating conditions. 

The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, confines its activities to the making of 
grants to economic research studies. Within this 
field, it makes its appropriations to established 
economic research organizations; the Foundation, 
itself, does not conduct research. The grants are 
for the specific budgets of studies which deal 
directly with matters affecting American trade, 
industry and finance. It is the purpose of this re- 
search to result in publications which are addressed 
to the lay audience of the general public. 

The Z, Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary 


the time of her death in 1921. The Fund 
Official and ee agencies and institutions i 
field of public health and medicine, edu 
social welfare and research. Emphasis is ¢ 
rE te which are preventive rather than 

The Permanent Charity Fund was orgs 
Boston in 1915 to accept gifts to the fund t 
cipal to be held invested and income each 
be applied to charitable purposes.. The co: 
consists of 7 residents of Massachusetts ; 
Bereon cocking. or holding public office is 

st funds were received in 

baat eget ty wea 4 

[he general purposes of the Kresge Foun 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of ti 
Ss. S. Kresge, are: ‘‘The purposes for whi 
Foundation is created are the promotion — 
mosynary, philanthropic and charitable 
any all of the means of human progress, 


a 


ry 


for the benefit of religious, charitable, 
ent or education institutions or ‘public 
actions of whatsoever name or nature.’’ The 
etion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
income from the Fund, for purposes indi- 
, Shall not be questioned, except for a flagrant 
thereof. 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
ew York City, has for its objects ‘‘the promo- 
through charitable and benevolent activities, 
vell-being of mankind throughout the world.” 
K--Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 
se: —To advance the health, education and 
eing of children without regard to race, 
_or geographical boundary. The present pro- 
is made up of national and international 
a promotion activities, the granting of_fel- 
nips and administration of the Michigan Com- 
ty Health Project which involves seven coun- 


to apply the income thereof to altruistic 


s and 
Ss, charitable, benevolent, educational or 


ed in 1911, to improve housing conditions in 
ork City and to encourage practical educa- 

for handicapped people. . 

@ Alfred P. Sloan Foundation’ is confining its 
nt activities to the field of economic research 


MH to fully accredited educational institutions 
gnized standing to carry out specific projects. 

g its current beneficiaries are: The Univer- 
Chicago for its Round Table of the Air; 
York University for its Educational Film In- 
te; Stephens College at Columbia, Mo., for 
mstitute for Consumer Education; the Public 
Ts Committee of New York for its pamphlet 


as ee eT. 


} United States—Public Trusts; National Best Sellers; 


oe 
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series; the University of Pennsylvania, for its Tax 
Institution; the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the University of Denver, for special 
groups of sponsored fellowships. 

The Cleveland Foundation, a community trust, 
is an agency organized for the permanent ad- 
ministration of funds placed in trust for public 
educational or charitable purposes for benefit of 
inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and other 
communities within Ohio as designated by donors. 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public charitable 
or educational institutions; promoting scientific 
research for the advancement of human knowledge 
and the alleviation of human suffering; providing 
scholarships to young men or women of slender 
means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; care 
of needy men, women and children; improvement 
of living and working condition; providing facilities 
for public recreation: promotion of social and 
domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation and 
measures for the prevention of disease; research 
into the causes of ignorance, poverty, crime and 
vice. 

The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission was 
set up in 1909 in Pittsburgh with an original fund 
of $250,000, later increased to $2,500,000, by Henry 
C. Frick for improvement of the teaching in Pitts- 
burgh public schools. Assets at last report were 
$2,810,159 and the amount expended $1,379,293. 

The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust founded by Andrew W. Mellon in a deed of 
trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, with, an indenture dated 
June 6, 1935, is to be administered and operated 
exclusively for the benefit of such religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary and educational purposes 
as shall be in furtherance of the public welfare 
and tend to promote the well-doing and well-being 
of mankind, or for the use of the United States, 
any state, territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Oolumbia, for such 
exclusively public purposes as the Trustees shall] 
determine. 


_ 1940 
Fiction 

by Richard Llewellyn; 
0 in 1940. 


' Foyle, by Christopher Morley; not available. 
{iniver, by Jan Struther; 92,000 plus 150,000 
ok club copies in 1940. A 
Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway; 
000, including book club copies in 1940. 
"Nazarene, by Sholem Asch; 300,000, including 
ok club geet 1939 and i940; 218,456 in 
39, 81,514 in 1940. 
on the Sea, by F. van Wyck Mason; not 
‘ailable. . 
Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts; 300,000 in 


John Steinbeck; 473,324 
300 to bookstores in 1940, 
000 to book clubs. 


Bombay, by Louis Bromfield; not available. 
amaiy. by Nina Fedorova; 60,000 in 1940. 


Non-Fiction 


Adventure, by Osa Johnson; 200,000, in- 
b copies, : ; 
ake Boo x by Mortimer Adler; 72,000 in 


ering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant; not 


uals in the White House, by John T. 


q 
1940. 
ot oo Wind. by Agnes Newton Keith; not 


le. ’ 

Paper, by Joseph W. Alsop, JTe; 

an Wh ieintner: 64,000 in 1940 through the 
0,000 through special outlets. 

and: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck 

185,000, including book club copies, in 


ember Him, by Hans Zinsser; not avail- 


Years, by Pierre Van Paassen; 
hs including béok club copies in 1939 and 
* 34.246 through the trade in 1940, 22,800 


elute con Betty B. Blunt; 134,140 in 1940. 


es of Wrath, 
1939 and 1940; 53 


ari E 

1e Federal Works Agency announced (March 

tf 1) that approximately $76,000,000 was oh 

ge 1938 from the public in tolls for using 

Bes, 60 ferries and five tunnels to cross rivers. 
Eig = : 

in 


bi , 


‘ National Best Sellers, 1940-1941 


Source: The Publishers’ Weekly 


Jan. 1, 1941—July 1, 1941 
Fiction 


Random Harvest, by James Hilton; 121,000 to 
June, 1941. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway; 
565,000, including book club copies, in 1940 and 
to June, 1941. 


ee Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts; 300,000 in 


H. M. Pulham, Esquire, by John P. Marquand; 
223,000, including k club copies, to April, 1941. 

This Above All, by Eric Knight; not available. 

Delilah, by Marcus Goodrich; 40,000 to March, 1941. 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl, by Willa Cather; 
285,000, including book club copies in 1940 and 
to February, 1941. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, by Isabel Scott Rorick; not 


available. 
50,000 to 


In This Our Life, 
June, 1941. 

Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther; 250,000, including 
book club copies, in 1940 and to March, 1941. 
Non-Fiction 
Out of the Night, by Jan Valtin; 347,000, including 

book club copies, to March, 1941, 
The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller; 118,000 to 
June, 1941. 
Blood, Sweat and Tears, by Winston S.\Churchill; 
250,000, including book club copies, to June, 1941, 
Exit Laughing, by Irvin S. Cobb; not available... 
Winston Churchill, by René Kraus; not available. 
My Sister and I, by Dirk van der Heide; 35,000 to 
February, 1941. "i 
The orennard Don’t Cry, 
available. 
e World’s Great Letters, ed. by 
Par Poe Ronaater: 270,000 in 1940 and to April, 


Asai tes Is Now! by Pierre Van Paassen; 50,000 


e, 1941, 
Come Wind, Come Weather, by Daphne du Mau- 
i 


rier; 162,000 to April, 1941. 


by Ellen Glasgow; 


Ay Quentin Reynolds; not 


$76,000,000 Tolls Paid in Year to Cross Rivers 


reported that about one-fifth of the 
te facilities Vere publicly owned and gradually 
might become free as their original cost and, main- 


tenance are paid. 


ip Renae | 
480  U. S.—Cooperatives and Credit Unions and Their Operation 


Farmers’ Marketing and. Purchasing Cooperatives in the 
Source: U, S. Farm Credit Administration1 ; 
Associations” Estimated Membership* Estimated Busin e2 


1938-| 1939- 
39 40 


Specified Groups 
1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 19 


No. | Nos] No. No. No. | $1,000 | $1,000 | $ 


476| 536] 350,000] 315,000] 270,000} 110,000} 73,000) ~ 
2,373) 2,395} 700,000) 650,000) 620,000} 686,000} 610,000 Bi 


Marketing 
Cotton and products. -.. 
Dairy products......-.. 
Fruits, vegetables, nuts. . 
Grain, dry beans, rice... 
Livestock... ... a MES 


; i 94, 000 
135} 134) 50,000} 60,000} 62,000 11,300} 13,000 
372} 360} 154,200} 135,000}. 133,000) 48,900) 41,000 


8,100) 8,051/2,500,000|2,410,000|2,300,009|2,050,000)| 1,765,000 1,7) 
2,600] 2,649| 900,000} 890,000} 900,000} °350,000} ®335,000) %3% 


Total marketing..... 
urchasing | 7/.cd. Zhe 


_. Total marketing and 
‘purchasing... =... . tein £0,900} 10,700/10,700/3,409,000/3,300,000/3,200,000/2,400,000/2,100,000|2,0 


iBased on data collected by mail surveys for specified marketing seasons which include the pe 
during which the farm products of specified crop years were moved into the channels of trade. | 
_7Includes independent local associations, , federations, large-scale centralized associations, . 
agencies, independent service-rendering associations, and subsidiaries whose businesses are djj 
from those of the parent organizations. : 

pees members, contract members, and shareholders, but does not include patrons not iny 
categories, bi 

4Includes some intra-association transactions, also the value of commodities for which assocei, 
render essential services either in marketing or purchasing and the value of commodities sa 
associations either on a commission or a brokerage basis. : 

5Includes associations handling commodities not specified above, those handling several ty 
commodities, and those furnishing special marketing or other services. i 

If adjustments are made for the marketing business handled by the purchasing associations ar 
purchasing business of the marketing associations, the revised figures for purchasing for the 3 p¢ 
are $440,000,000, $416,000,000 and $448,200,000. 


COOPERATIVES IN THE U. 8S. AND THEIR OPERATIONS 


Esti- Esti- 
Associa-| mated | Estimated |Associa-| mated | Estim: 
Year tions |member-| ‘ business Year tions |member-| busim 
ship ship } 
WOLH-26 55... 1,217 | 247,000 |$135,000,000 ||1934-35........ 1,906 | 790,000 |$187,000 
WOZ(-28.. 55 1,205 | 398,000 | 128,000,000 |/1935-36........ 2,112 | 950,000 | 254,006 
1929-30........ 1,454 | 470,000 | 190,000,000 |/1936-37........ 2,601 | 856,900 | 313,400 
1980-31 ......... 1,588 | 392,000 | 215,000,000 |/1937-38........ 2,600 | 900,000 | 350,00Gi 
1981-32... 0... 1,645 | 533,000 | 181,000,000 |/1938-39........ 2,600 | 890,000 | 335,000 
1932-33........ 1,648 | 542,700 | 140,500,000 |}1939-40........ 2,649 | 900,000 | 358,006 


SIQES B40). css. 1,848 | 692,000 | 152/000,000 “ 4 


Operations of Credit Unions in United States ] 


Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics «| 


No. Rey 3 No. of As 1 
Sieh ipe ppocin tions’ abe poi 3 Rone bs) Type guciaHops Number oa a 
oO r, Re ° be halat se of Wr, Re- o uri 
Charter Tot al|port-|Members Year Charter Total |port-|Members ‘re: 
ing ing | 
All states|1940) 9,510/8,894| 2,816,653/$302,339,864' 377) 355 = 
5,300/5,179| 1,696,421| 197,353,073 31 27 
4,210|3,715| 1,120,232) 104,986,791 201} 196 
87 85 24,587 $3,109,556 6 6 
21 20 33,128 $420,549 16 16 
39 36 4,867 508,910} |N 245) 234 
445] 414 176,651] 720,398,827 13 1] 
110} 105 24,545) 932,371,113 796] 72. 
201) 178 69,966 5,521,426 171} 150 
12 9 2,542 221,289 87 68 
118} 108 70,255 7,806,279 603] 574 
166) 149 30,395 3,486,878 93 89 
157] 3153 $39,350 33,112,280 77 70 
7 95 33,722 4,437,697 600} 546 
3 3 3,824 322,133 34 29 
758) 743 310,809} 37,385,536 350) 344 
307] 288 86,826) 98,249, 814 24) 23 
243] 209 42,214 4,563,454 145} 130 
126} 122 21,272) 32,150,418 401} 356 
127) 113 32,668} %3,099,023 58) 53 
118} 105 $32,003] . 53,441,868 5 
41 35 8,420 747,761 111 
74 2 29,296 2,338,363 (221) 218 
531) 51 226,450] 30,109,316) 71 
256] 235 ,533] 11,703,055 593} 592 
Minn... .|1940 369} 364 74,372 7,854,645 20 1 
M188 S502 1940 20 18 35,520 $442 311 


ren és ape spat Sis ees nes et number o aseaeebiens a the number reportir 
* accoun' ‘or by associations charter ut not in operation by the end of the year an : { 
liquidation which had not relinquished their charter, “A Y pete 
2 Revised figure. ; | é 
8 Partly estimated. ; © 
4 Federal credit unions only. \ | 4 
5 State credit unions only. No Federal credit unions in operation although 1 had received a che 


| : 
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Ue S.—The Public Domain 481 
Public Lands of the United States 


Source: General Land Office, Department of the Interior 
he term “public domain’’ embraces all the area State grants for educational or other 


f was public land or in control of the Federal purpose. . 
ernment, including Alaska. This area of 1,442,-| Canal and river improvement grants ae 
320 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water ROSRUHLES Tots. Woke se. 6,842,921 
the United States proper includes all the |. Wagon-road-grants to States... ||!) _3/359,188 
lighter os ee = prea See States in aid of railroads.. 38,208,638 
; : n addition the ailro: 3 i : "939° 
es of Alabama, Florida and Mississippi. It was Bee pa aber 2 
ed in the following manner: Total area disposed of..........., 1,028, 743,456 
waren preg lg we tae os Sp vase 2,373,542 
@ cessions following Revolution.... 266,427,520 i Chast, cate 
isiana purchase (1803) —_........ 529,911,680 chr gable inane paren yater enc 134,515,000 
-- 183,386,240 | National Parks and Monuments? . _—13,864.245 


Indian reservations (estimated net)? 55,192,18; 
Shs Siping sa eBiy< 37,546,240 Military, naval, miscellaneous Bagi mee. 


ae es 8,598,400 vations (approx.) ‘ 3,336,00C 

ee ee ec as pe ge pa Unappropriated, but withdrawn (part ee 
Se Poe ey 0 estimated)* 6-2 (ea eae 199,842,600 
Re tgias eee 8,988,800 Miscellaneous disposals............. 4,333,294 
EE es fe ee See 

WISER Yi d care pewtnle cle Pepe ee 1,462,432,640 Grand total (exact b 

oe Lt ete 20,232,320 atest <4) ro mae He Tana. 442,200,320 
-- See 1This estimated figure includes each year’s land 


Land area of public domain ...... 1,442,200,320 | dis i k 

‘ . , posal minus one and one-half r 
iska purchase (1867)............... 378,165,760 psierr ee Ber Cee eee 
eas é he National Parks and M 
§ See ae conte Seiten, pater pee Ap cee | 13,864,245 acres Fess eae pene arinct O55 oF 
meinately as:follows: a eres TS eerie vee pee 2 miscellaneous items. 
l¢ passed from the United States: | Indian Service. mated: Neue ee 


omesteads (approx.)1 . 285,000,000 4The withdrawals run in terms of 

ash sales and miscellaneous dis- and actually include a certain per eect “of ae 
posals [iorsie, so) ot Oe ee ts 419,117,998 | ented lands. 
GRANTS TO STATES 
Acres State Acres Sta 
eee or Ie 5,808,222 | Maryland .......... 210,000 | Oregon 7% ox peta OSES 0s 
JDLTDTEEITT ID 10543'673 | Massachusetts :.-/:.: __ '360;000 | Pennsylvania’ |.....,. 780,000 
Be Ee we 11,936,754 | Michigan ............ 13,393,040 | Rhode Island ........ 120,000 
ieeeevuse.+ 8,619,260 | Minnesota .......... 16,420,703 | Scuth Carolina ...... 180,000 
SS eee 4,433,898 | Mississippi .......... 6,096,424 | South Dakota ....... 3,435,373 
Me Adega angi 180,000 | Missouri ............ 7,416,942 | Tennessee ........... 300,000 
ieee Se ee 90,000 | Montana ............ 5,871,058 | Texas .............- 180,000 
Bh MIO «2: 24,203/311 | Nebraska |... ........ 3,458,711 | Utah ............,.+. 1,464,497 
Te Abies wee 270,000 | Nevada .........:... 2,723,647 | Vermont ....../.2/.: "150/000 
ee ee 3,639,555 | New Hampshire ...... 150,000 | Virginia ............. 300,000 
BPE cite ots» 6,558,777 | New Jersey .......... __ 210,000 | Washington “*" 3.044562 
eee eee oe 6,223,098 | New Mexico ......... 12,789,917 | west Virginia. roe "150.000 
TRAC ee 9,124'376 | New York ......-... 990,000 | Wicconsi Se daha 

aE a 81248.655 | North Carolina 270,000 consin ........... 11,061,251 
nn itt or 352.509 North Dakota 3,163,552 Wyoming ............ 4,139,209 
OS ee On 11,408,797 | Ohio . .... . 3,651,074 ESS 
Man de eae eat ss 210,000 | Oklahoma ........... 3,095,760 Total ....1........-230,286, 610 


he above total is composed of 64,865,302 acres of swamp and overflowed land; 7,830,000 acres a Ti- 
ural college scrip land; 77,523,220 acres of school sections; 31,756,742 acres for ed 

poses, and 48,410,746 acres for canals, river improvements, wagon toads and railroads. There has been 
rved for and in Alaska an estimated 21,447,459 acres for common schools, agricultural college and 


ool of mines. ie 


“AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN PUBLIC LAND STATES 
As of June 30, 1940 ; j 


State er State Acres 
Miehigan’: <5 Sete rene v Oklahoma «<3. 14d 3,076 
Minviesota: > 222. 4..3..% , Oregon : Ait .. 164,902 
tssisstppi oi... 4: a8: 2 ‘South Dakota 185,970 
ISEOUTA Stach nrecsts'> Utah rs 299,589 
Montane 2.5 5 sui tees ,136, Washington 1,077,239 
Nebraska 110. ..5.02.-5 3.63 Wyoming .... 2,147,000 
Nevada Ge teas so gee 
New Mexico .. te Total ..... . 13,864,245 
North Dakota . Alaska |... aes \sal ieee. 6.936.698 
ORM ORIG! 8. sau 
+ 
iy? AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 
7 Acres Acres 


Acres Acres Acres 


355,086 |/1883. 2,504,414 ... {10,009,285 |/1928...| 1,815,549 

504,302 ||1884...| 2,945,575 4:..| 9,291,121 ||1929...) 1,700,950 

519,728 ||1885...| 3,032,679 7,180,982 ||1930...] 1,371,073 
629,162 886...| 2,663, 53: 7,278,281 ||1931.. 1,352,86 
410 || 1887...| 2,749,037 8,497,390 |/1932.. 1,209,89 
1,224,891 {|1888...| 3,175, 8,236,438 |/1933.. 6,57: 

1,585,782 ||/1889...| 3,681, 6,524,760 ||1934. . 1,123,673 
2,068,538 ||1890...| 4,060,593 8,372,696 ||1935. . 1,640,39: 

2,590,553 ||1891...| 3,954, ) 7,726,740 ||1936.. 1,764,958 

2,407,828 |/1892... BS ee As 7,307,034 |/1937. . 1,914,806 

2,662,981 ||1893...| 3,477, . 1923. 5,594,259 ||1938.. 1,361,943 

2,929,94 a 1924...| 4,791,436 ||1939.. 1,088,938 

qeeoe |iste- | Sema des (ae. | Agente |e": cones 

2 1.,.| 4,620,1 1926...| 3,401, Se 

Sow 1300/0068 1927...| 2,583,627 || Total. 246,646,781 


1 offginal entry is a first claim “to receive a|claim is made after required lapse of time and 
Salde of Sabie land; perfected.entry of the | compliance with other conditions. 


ucation and public — 


Farms 


} F arms in U. S. ee nties Fea: Value, 
Source; United States Bureau of the Census 


Value of 
Land in Farm Land 
Farms | & Buildings 


Woodland 


South Dakota... Bier earcnie ros ho epee 72,454 
TID Cy ere 


186,735 


Wisconsin. 
. 15,018 


Wyoming..-...262. se. eeece 


Dollars 
is: 143, er ' 408,782,4 


6,096,799| 1,060,852,374|33,641,738,726 


0, ad 316 002,593. 
x (1930 census) woodland on farms 


by tenants, 2,361,271; 


1935, farm land and buildings were valued at $32,858,844,012; in 1930, at $47,879,838 ‘a | 


totaled 85,321,900 acres, including woodland 
880 Veons operated by full owners numbered 3, ‘084, 138; by part owners, ne peated 
by croppers, 541,291. 


Witte i ‘in 1940 operated 5,377,728 farms; non-whites, 719,071. 


Land in 


farms States 


Farms 


Farms 


Farms and Farm Lands, by States, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Land in 
farms 


17 oad 635 


9 N. 
161/445] 9°355,437 


1910 the total was 878,798,325 acres. 
The: farm acreag e in previous years was: 


57,894 
21,514,059! |Tot. U. s.. 
‘In 1935 fia were 6,812,350 farms, containing a cla f 1,054,515,111 
In 1925, the total extent of farm’ lands Was 924,319, 352 2 acres; in a Betas: was 955,883,715 


1900) 8 ‘. 
70) 407, 725, 041; #1860) 407,212,538; (1850) 393. Be0.c8 crt oie Mo See 


88 7,007 


1,000 Acres 


POD 


wrlod 
Sota 


4 6 - 1,67§ 
23,683,631 10,175 8,8023 
10,297,745 691 2,9353 
41,032,572 1,913 18,2700 
19,800,778 . 9,711 
34,148,673] 2 1,300 20,076 
48,173,635 71 17,8168 
20,294,016 4,592 5,271 

9,996,108 ,950 4,051. 
4,223,297 1,783 1,146 
4,197,827 1,142 1,60! 
96: 17 4568 
18,037,995 2,710 7,862% 
32,606,962 2,932 18,8077 
19,156,058 6,068 6, 9522 
34,739,598) 6,952 12,39 
46,451,594 1,137 5,74 
47,343,981 550 17,3042 
3,785,106 25 4356 
1,809,314 860 371 
1,874,402 424 7788 
38,860,427 1,482 1,5722 
17,170,337 3,022 6,581) 
18,845,338 9,093 6,125 
37,936,136 - 38 15,5365 
21,907,523 2,413 9,771 
34,803,317 3,065 12,766 
17,988,307 2,082 2,8249 
14'594,134 2,936 6,0977 
221,91 9 ef 
11,238,697 338,494,517 4,863 4,3211) 
39,473,584 505,452,178 340 12,2977] 
18,492,898 664,474,267 5,219 6,158 5 
137,683,372| 2,589,978,936 14,074 26,044 
7,302,007 154 79 966.5) 
3,666,83 1,174 1,022 
16,444,907 6,762 ee | J 
15,181,815 1,460 3,5 
8,908, 80: 2,994 1,56 
22,876,494 4,121 9 
28'025,979] ‘158; 971, 294 386 1 


137,067,837 | 321, 


615,039; by manag} 


States 


Farms 
- No. 

203,866 

55,153 


-|6,288,648]986,7 


623,218,619; (1880) 536,0) 


United States—Farm Mortgages and Wages 483 
Farm Mortgages by States, 1939, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
The figures are as of January 1. The Dist. of Columbia is included with Maryland 


1940 1939 States | 1940 1939 | States 1940 1939 
$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
69,309) 69,095); Maryland... .. 43,339; 43,135!/Oregon....... 103,957! 104,756 
31,506 31,576) Massachusetts. 54,497; 53,846 |Pennsylvania..| 139,530) 141,578 
See sd 66,213} (66,078) Michigan.....| 173,959) 177,394||Rhode Island. .| » 4,548 4,597 
....-| 541,929] 543,100)) Minnesota....| 343,512) 351,030/|South Carolina) 43,243 44,921 
bie « 94,965| 97,117|| Mississippi 83,854! 78,080 |South Dakota.| 151,910) 165,750 
51,030! 50,135)) Missouri. 238'914| 249,673) | Tennessee. .... 87,047| (87,922 
7,979 8,150) Montana | 96,504 _99,308||Texas.... 530,172) 543,928 
40,666} 40,749 Nebraska | 334,560) 355,417|/Utah... 45,932 
- 79,286} 80,115 | Nevada. . : 17,782! 17,492)|Vermont. ..... 34,085! 33,538 
87,441} 89,963|,.N. Hampshire.) 13,738 13,551! | Virginia Seca 70,566) 71,613 
420,927| 432,070 New Jersey...) 50,215) 50,018//Washington...} 118,522) 120,711 
198,996} 201,480 |New Mexico. . 26,768; _27,325||West Virginia. 22,064) 22,710 
657,868) 684,751); New York....) 206,112) 209,085)| Wisconsin. .... 382,687| 390,097 © 
309,602) 319,404} N. Carolina... 84,923) _85,631}|Wyoming..... 37,023) 37,202 
w.-.+| 105,729) 105,299 | North Dakota.| 153,459) 164,862 —— 
Sgt 53,299] 54,495//Ohio.........| 207,308) 208,005|/Tot. U. S.....|6,909,794 7,070,896 
| 30427] 30,907|| Oklahoma. .... | 162,189! 167,305 | 
FARM MORTGAGE DEBT BY LENDER GROUPS 
Federal 
Total land banks Joint / State 
farm- and Land stock land Life Banks credit Others 
mortgage | Bank Com-| banks insurance agencies 
debt H missioner companies 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 31,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
Pe oivids h eg at | Se 2 eee EA Pe 386,961 406,248 |...........| 2,414,654 
tar... 0 a! BGO TSG 1. sce Sens ws lode edn ee 669,984 746,111 |...,.......] 3,574,690 
- 8,448,772 296,386 60,038 974,826 1,204,383 |....-..0...) 5,913,109 
oe 9,912,650 923,077 446,429 1,942,624 1,200,456 |...........| 5,400,064 
ae 9,630,768 1,185,765 626,980 2,105,477 997 93,274 | 4,621,804 
ae, 50) a ees 971 2,501,824 255,931 1,258,900 498,842 62,286 | 3,208,188 
Pt a's se.0 7,638,867 2,853,966 175,677 1,054,770 487,505 48,091 018, 
7,389,797 2,888,912 133,499 936,454 487,534 32,657 | 2,910,741 
Se ae com 7,214,138 2,835, 962 104,163 895,470 501,450 ,657 | 2,852,436 
Be So a's oe 7,070,896 2,723,022 87,362 887,336 519,276 17,281 ,836,619 
a 6,909,794 2,583,901 65,719 883,414 534,170 14,823 | 2,827,767 


T's , ete. 
; i Tance companies had outstanding, on Jan. 1, 1940, over 29 million 
he states in which the life insurar D: ee Fant Prgey 


n. . 
000); Kansas ($53,319,000); Minnesota ($50,489,000); Missouri ($50,097,000); Nebraska 
650). Onto 430,429,000): Oklahoma ($25,923,000); Mississippi ($23,480,000). 


Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise 
’ Source: United States Farm Credit Administration 
Federal Land Bank Activities 


- Amounts Fore- ‘Amounts 
ear reeds Foreclosures| Delinquent Year closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent 
. 1 No. Dollars Dollars 
236 po Peea 8 11,438 | 36,209,951 | 399,589,441 


9,065 27,642,369 | 285,746,111 
7,337 24,393,831 | 389,405,445 
10,567 38,100,220 | 404,198,496 
5,564 20,083,747 | 363,127,713 


25'801.412 | 627,404,426 
152441494 | 628,454,079 


oe Average Farm Wages in This Country 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


a 7 onth— =z ° —) “Per Day— 
{Per Month—| Per Day— ‘i Per Mont Per Day ; oe Za = as . _ a 
n E: ret E: Y nel. | Excl. | Inch. | Exct. || Yr. | Incl. | Excl, } Incl. Excl. 
Bsclg Bxck, | roe. “ap Bitte: par Board|Board Board|Board|Board|Board 


|Board|Board|Board|Board Board|Board 


; 2.98] $3.46||1931|$28.77|$38.38| $1.32] $1.62 
nee hee beets $1.39 1.77| 2.12||1932} 20-85] 28.88]  .94) 1.20 
21149] 28.54] 1.13] 1.39 1.73| 2.07||1933] 18.07] 25.67) .85 1.11 
92°23) 29:34| 1.18] 1.43 1,89] 2.25|/1934) 20.24 28.19 “98 1.26 
22°89] 30.21] 1.20) 1.46 1:94] 2/29//1935| 22.42) 30.24) 1.07) 1.38 
22°62| 29.74, 1.17] 1.43 1.97] 229/|1936) 24-53) 32-28) 1.15) 1.42 
22.97] 30.00) L3H) 18s 1.98) 2-31 1987) Poel ae.63| Lisi] 1298 

47] 32.84) 1.31} 1.58 ~ ; : : " 1.58 | 

1 31-11 ? 1.98} 2'27)|1939| 27.39) 36.85} 1.30) 1.5 
Gata 40 Solr ote 3 Sa 1.96| 2.25|/1940 28.05, 38.68) 1:36] 1-59 
9| 43.29] 56.63] 2.541 3.03 1.76| 2.08 | 


: g 5 2.5 per cent of normal on Jan. 1, 1938, 
supply of farm labor in the ‘United States as a whole was 02.2 Dee ont of Speen! On ee Phas 


ee rT cent on Jan. 1, 1939; 93-1 per cent on Jan. 1, 1940. FE ean dane iets 


formal on Jan, 1, 1938, 79.2 per cent on Jan, 1, 1939, an 


484 United States—Principal Crops 


Principal Crops in the United States 


Source: Estimates by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Values prior to 1908 are as of Dec. 1, at fe 
° since then, the values are based on the average seasonal price. 


Year White Potatoes Sweet Potatoes Cotton Tobacco © 


1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
‘ac. | Bu. | Dols. | Ac. 
2°987|247,759|104,764| 544 


1,000.| 1,000 | 1,000} 500-Ib. 1, aie I, Ue0 1,000 1,0, 
Bu. Dols. Ac. Bales Dols Lbs. 
48,346] 24,478/24,886/10,123,027| 463, 310]1, 046 814,34 


aes 5} 53! 
uA 3; 729|349,032| 194,566 641} 59,938 40,216|31,508 11,608,616} 820, 407}1, "366|1,103,415] 10 
. .|3,657|403,296| 461,778 992) 103,925|117,834|34,408| 13,439,603) 933,658/1,960 1,582/225 335i 
_ .(4,807|453,396|263,355| 1,117 109,394} 84,295|31,361) 9,762,069]1, 161,846] 1,695| 1,246,837) 289% 
* 1|3'816|416,105|324,889 993| 97/177 95,091/35,550| 10,139,671 1,571,815 1,877 1,515,110|301 
**13°997|491'585|263,312| 688] 53,912| 69,441/39,503)13,627,936|1,540,884| 1,706) 1,251,343) 200% 
~-|3'9921323'4651604.072| 779] 62,319] 85,034|44,390/16,103,679|1,464,032] 1,756|1,757,000|2506 
. .|8,122|354,328] 501,017 819] 82,703] 78,956/44,616|17,977,374| 982,736}1,656 1,297,889|2364 
~-|3'476|402'7411338,741| 983| 947112] 77,615|38,349| 12,956,043] 1,269,885} 1,585| 1,211,909|256e 
3,837)|465,350/251,048 810! 77,661] 71,096|42,432|14,477,874/ 1,301,796) 1,894| 1,374,547 /277 
“ 2,978|329,134/423,896 646] 64,963) 60,982|}43,242)14,824,861/1,217, Pe 1,987} 1,537,193|286 
," . .|3,038|333,936| 296,505 649} 53,117| 48,323) 42,545/13,931,597 *659,455|2,112|1,647,377|2 
t _ . . .|3,366|372,994] 160,492 785| 63,043 36,185 38,705 17,095,594 483'582|2,014| 1,607,484) 131 I 
‘ 1932. |” .|3°379/357.871|126,182| 926] 78,431] 29,518]/35,939}13,001,508) 371,840/1,411| 1,022,756) 107 
1533. | -|3°194|320,203/223'880| 759| 65,134] 37,891|29,978/13,047,262| 611,743]1,757|1,366,235|177 
1934... 713'312/385,421|180,761| 762] 63,841] 53,843|26,987| 9,636,559] 595,602|1,271/1,045,660/223 
1935... .|3,541/386,380}230,574 969) 83,128] 58,501/27,335)10, 638,391| 590,136] 1,437] 1,297,210/237 
1936... 3,063 331,918|/374,393| 822] 64,144| 60,035|/30,028}12.398,882 760,386 1,438] 1,155,328/2722 
" 1937... -|3°174|394,139|208,205| 840] 75,053] _2,186/34,001|18,945,028] 796,179] 1,735] 1,552,601|317 
» 1938. 3.002'374,163'209.383 883] 76.647] 56,259/24,248)11,943. '000|  513/638)1! 600 1,375,823) 269 3 
1939. |. 2/3,018 363,159 251,733) 862) 72,679] 54,974/23,805|11,817,000| 536,923 2,020/1,858,364/2855 
' 1940... -|3'053:397,7221224'431| _772| 61,998| 52,354|24'078)12'686,000| 595,720|1,427|1,376,471|226, 
The Bureau of the Census figures for cotton | 000 bushels a year. The chief exportin count! 
; production (bales) based on ginning reports are— | are the Netherlands, Italy, Helium, Algeria, 
fa’, nese): 11,944,340; (1939) 11,815,759; (1940) 12,553,- per Baneary and Pol and. 
f, or. roduction o b: 
a The potato crops of the world average 9,000,000,- | 000 lbs. o year. ee Se ee 0 
- 
: 
1A Year Corn | Wheat Oats Rye 
i 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000; 1,000 LS od I, iy 1,000 
: 1,00 
‘ 1900. hes z, spe: 148 ae 51387 602.7 708| 37 373) 578 oF $65 a 126]208, Bol. | Ae eee Bu 2 
,387 7 7 7 Mi 
1910 .|104/035|2'886.260|1,384/817|/45,681| 635,121) 561.051/37,548/1,186,341/408. S88 3 ou aa'soe aa 
1920..|101.699|3,208, 584/2,150.332|61.143] $33,027|1,197,263|42.491|1/496.281|688,311|4,409| 60,490\76.0) 
‘ 1922 .|102,846!2,906,020 1,910,775 62,317| 867,598 873, 12|40,790}1 ,215,803/473,948}6,672|103,362| 70, 
‘ 1923 |104,324|3,053,557|2,217.229|59,659| 797,394) 736,006|40,981/1/305,883|541,137|5.171| 63,077/40) 
: 1924 ||100,863|2,309,414|2,666,771/52.535| 8$64.428/1,123'086|42'110|1/5027529/717.189|4.150| 65.466/69°9 
1925. |101,359|2,916,961|1,966,761/52,255| 676,429| '957,907|44\872|1,487,550|565,506|3,974| 46,456|360 
A 1926.| 99/713|2,692,217|1/729,457|56,337| 831,040] 995,954|44'177|1,246,848|496,582 3. 578] 40,795|34.h 
4 1927.|_98,393|2,763,093|1,997,759|58,784| 878,374] 979,813/41,94111/182/594|531,762|3,648| 58,164|49 
3 1928. |100,673|2,818,901|2,119,046/58,272| 914'876| 887,184/41'734|1/439,407|589,04813.480| 43/366/37 
1929.| 97,806]2,535,386]1,962,832/62,671| 812,573] 841,385/38,148/1,118,4141475,998/3,054| 34.950 29,3) 
f 1930 .|100,793/2,059,641|1,349,218|61,140| 857,427| 514,847|39'597|1,276,035|402,713|3, 45,48117,0 
ra, 1931 .|105,948|2,588,509| 929,147/57,103] 932'221| 413'075|40,084| 1/126,913/259.553/3,104| 32'290 is 
1932 -|108,668|2,906,873| 558,902|57,114| 745,788] 238,828]41/420| 1,246,548] 167,299|3/344| 40/639| 9.) 
1983 .|103,260|2,351,658) 924/930|47,910| 528,975] 359,048|36,701] °731,500|221,691|2'349| 21°150|11, 
1934.| 87,795|1,377,126|1,124,321/42,249] 496,629] 420.808/30,172] 525)889|252'157|1,942 16,045 11, 
y 1935.] 95,441/2,296,669]1,505,396/51,229) 626,344) 521,233/39,831]1,194,902/314,590]4,141| 58,597123, 
~  /  1938.} 93,020)1,507, ,574,256/48,863| 626,766] 643,183|33,370 506|352,837|2.774] 25/319 Ba 
4a 1937,| 93,741]2.651.284|1,379,616|64,422 5,676] 842'874|35.256 1,61 2]349/395|3'846] 49) 1 
on 1938. 92,423 2'309,674|1,290,423/69,869| 931,702! 522/639|35,661 1,068-431 53,335/4,021| 55.564( 18), 
is 1939. |, 88,430 |2,602, 133, 1,476, 800)53, 482) 751,435| 519,575/32;968) 935,942/290.922/3'832) 39/049/17, 
a 1940. |" 38 449|2\449.200|1,528,440|53,503| 816,698! 547,084/34847|1,235,628|359/819)3, T93| 40°801 116) 
5 y's 
Wheat production in ma (1,000 bushels)—win- ; Australia. 


ter, 589.151; spring, 227,547. World producti ' 
Gorn crops of the world average somewhat under | lion bushels a ents oie oniet oc wean a 

5 billion bushels. The chief exporting countries are | are Canada, the United States exporting counts 

Argentina, Roumania, Union of South Africa, | lia, Russia, Hungary, British India Y 4 

Yugoslavia, Hungary, Indo-China, China, and | Roumania and Algeria. » Yugoslaw 


Barley Buckwheat Flaxseed - Rice 


1,000) 1,000 } 1,000 }1,000) 1,000 ) 1, 1 0! 
00 1,000 1,000) 1,000 1,000 pe 1,000 Bab aie 


Bu. | Dols. | Ac. | Bu. 
” 2.804 58,926| 24,075| 795/11,8i0| 6,588 Patel ue “ee ae 1 
44 
Sis 
As oe 
ig 91476126 a 180 ti ass 810/15,755|13" 88, 
; 19 "985 I 5|13,155|2,837/25,847|48,079| 101 
(Was asses eg derjtor ase) TANG LAShLL cH Bera Sno ON ¥77lag HOlse arr Tan Sas) ob 
; 12,666|303,752|118,359] 573) 6,960| 5,814/3'736|21/287|29, ; ieee ieeoee ae 
A H4,886)303.753/115.359] S73] 6.960 5, j ,287|29,684] 961|44/923134/6311153.324| 54 
iy 13,346]302,042| 60,689] 454) 6,727 3604 Tors iver "380 Byslaroalieteelaaerel ag 
'009|1551825| 63:497| 462| 7'844| 4’162l1’398| 6 surly eee ia 
7,095] 118,348] 80,781] 478] 9,042] 5,296] 969] 5'213| 8’858 Fi 
1|285,774|107,997] 503] 8,332] 4/583|2,096|14'520120,605 ; 
Gane ag rline al ge] Sted] Sta) Sazalioul : 
; ,327/118, ; 530] "9% 413. 9 
10,518 aegen 92'805| 451| 6'654| 3.619] S36 Btse 13:967 14 Bt 
g 12, oat 274, ed 119, 826] 374] 5,069 3,561/2,250 20,152|29,492' 1040 153,729 39,095 143:086 er 
: 19|_393| 6,350! 3,447.3/228.31127/41,746,1,051(52, 1 754/37,052, 115,456 % 


Russia is the largest producer of flax fiber with 
shed a billion Ibs. a year. It is a north-of-Europe sh ve eens Y eeeup are British it 
: Indo-China, and Thailand (Siam) ee 
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Farm Employment: Annual Averages 
Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 


Total Family f Hired Total Famil Hired 
Employment Workers Workers Employment Worker Workers 


¥ Index Index Index Yr. Index Index Index 
jAver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver.) (1910- Aver.; (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver. Sart 
" 14 No. 14 No. 14 No. 14 No. 14 No. 
=100) —=100) =100) =100) 100) 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Per- | Per- Per- Per- | Per- | Rer-| Per- Per- | Per- 

cent sons cent sons cent sons cent cent 

- 103 2,868 99 1925 .|11,446 9 8,577 94 2,869 9 

2" 101 2,877 99 |/1926 11,534 96 ,507 93 3,027; 105 

. 100 2,870 99 |/1927 ./11,246 93 8,296 91 ; 102 

9,149) 100 2,889} 100 /|/1928.)11,296 8,340 91 2,956; 102 

100 9,128} 100 2,905} 100 1929 .|11,289 94 8,305 91 2,984; 103 

100 9,081 99 2,919} 101 1930 .|11,173 93 8,323 91 2,850 99 

99 9,047 99 2,934) 101 1931 .|11,159 93 8,469 92 2,690 93 

100 9,050 99 2,966; 105 1932 .| 11,069 92 8,571 94 2,498 86 

98 8,856 ge 2,933} 101 1933 .| 11,023 91 8,590 94 2,433 84 

94 8,507 93 2,841 98 1934 .|10,852 90 506 93 2,346 81 

92 8,322 91 2,784 96 1935 .|11,172 93 8,704 95 2,468 85 

94 8,479 93 2,883) 100 1936 .'10,997 91 8,502 93 2,495 86 

95 8,511 93 2,901} 100 1937 .|10,830 90 8,273 90 2,557 88 

95 8,528 93 2,915) 101 1938 .|10,745 89 8,216 90 2,529 87 

94 8,491 93 2,894) 100 |/1939./10,629 88 8,150 89 2,479 86 

94 8,488 93 2,874 99 ||1940./10,445 87 7,995 87 2,450 85 


Mie farm population on April 1, 1940, was estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census at 30,475,206, 
ompared with 30,445,350 in 1930 and 31,614,269 in 1920. 

he Bureau says that “‘a part of the explanation for the lack of growth of the farm population lies 
he fact that farm practices are becoming more efficient, so that smaller and smaller numbers of 
kers on our farmland areas are able to produce all of the products that can be marketed. 
‘Another factor is the decline during recent years in the exportation of certain farm products.” 


posible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 

\ Source: Chicago Board of Trade 

', WHEAT (1,000 BUSHELS). CORN (1,000 BUSHELS). OATS (1,000 BUSHELS) 
Larg- Small- Larg- 

est Date est Date est 


Small- 
Date | est 


July 20} 2,022 


Small- 


Larg- 
Date est Date 


| Date est 


23,010 Jan. 6} 10,425 
7,377 Sept. 16| 16,383\July 15) 5,199 


. 28|173,573|June 22) $5,098|'Dec. 28) 63,064 June 
t 


8 
2/149,913 June 3) jJan. 7| 48,037 Sept. 16 
22/126,588|June 18 .125||Dec. 31] 48,866|Sept.17| 8,756|Jan. 1) 24,809|July 23) 5,334 
. 25|131,051\June 19 6 Dec, 25| 32,822|Muay 29| 4,211|Jan. 2] 34,248\July 17 8k6 
. 20} 78,445 |June 27 g Dec. 26| 12,093|Oct. 17} 3,181)Aug. 29| 50,702|June 20] 30,788 
5] 81,328\June 29 Jan. 5] 39,875|Nov. 2| 1,827|Nov. 30) 45,855|July 6) 8,014 
1|124°679|June 16 Jan. 1| 66.694|/July 14} 32,954|Jan. 1] 44,866/Aug. 4] 20,415 
7\161,082|May 27 114'909]|Dec. 30) 66,694\Jan. 7} 28,929|Noy. 18| 46,943|/May 6 21,085 
9/212'329|Dee. 31/162,971||Dec. 31] 28,985)Aug. 6] 10,815|Oct. 15) 27,623\July 16) 9,579 
5 eau 323\June 27/187.320||Mar. 14] 21,182|Sept. 26] 5,301|Jan. 3] 28,226\July 2 6,489 
7|205.732\June 28|/107,475||Mar. 15| 24,745|Aug. 16] 2,653|/Nov. 1} 30,815|July 26] 6,925 
2 194" ‘215|June 22| 92.148||Mar. 23] 34,539|Nov. 16] 2.414/Oct. 26] 30,799/July 20) 6,975 
9/138'743|June’30| 38,922||Mar. 17| 45,542/Oct. 27} 1,284/Jan. 7} 21,672|July 28) (1,843 
96] 91/117|June 25| 21,155||Mar. 19] 48,837/Oct 22/ 18,609|Jan. 15| 45,967/Aug. 13} 11,541 
2| 75/067|\June 26| 10,975||Mar. 27] 37,197/Oct. 16| 16,.918|Jan. 23] 63,645|July 31| 33,772 
CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO ‘ 
WHEAT CORN OATS 
High | High Low High Low 
ols. nf s Month | Dols | Month . || Month | Dols.| Month | Dols. 
peeetn tt Fe ies 3 D Apr. 0.46 |Aug. 0.28 
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HIGH AND LOW SPOT PRICES OF RYE AND BARLEY AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


ie fi 81, 
tye— ; 6814, Au 1923) eos Barley—(1922) 75, Dec.; 47, Aug.;_ (1923) 

v4, June; | eh ieee eee H Gee Dec.; 46, Sept. (1924). 102, Oct. 4 55, Jan.; (1925) 

2 (i928) 17314, Jan.: 784%, Sept.; ‘ feses 11086, | 104, Feb.; Mch.; 52, Oct.:” (1928) 7B, Jan, Dee. 
82, Mch., May; (1927) 119, June; Aus.; 40, Aug.: (1927) 98, June; 56, Jan.; (1928) 

M3) “i012, May: 93, Sept.; (1929) 118, Aug.; May; 44, Nov; (1939) 77, "Feb.; 47, Aug.; (1930) 

vj asso). 1 10154, Jan.; 45, Now (1931) 64, Sept.; 35, Dec.; (1931) 6642, Jan.; a, Jue 

932) 5434, Jan Noy (i332) Pa, Mch.; 21, Oct.; (1933) 23, July an 


(1988) 8 Feb.; 41, Oct., Nov.; (1939) Bele: 
Sept.; ae "eb! (1940) 72, Jan:; 41, July. 


ras aap (193 y 30, 

ee 8914’ Dec.; 5924.1 Sept.; 22, Jan. and Feb.; (1934) 132, Sept.; 40, 

ze Gans) eet ie ee 44 1936) oar Bose, (1935) 1.15, Jan.: 30. Aug. and Oct.; (1938) 
Mch ae April Ro) Re Sept.; Baie, April; (1937) 145, Jan.; 38, 


i) 8414, Jan.: 43, July, Nov sae) 6415, 
rh a, July; ( (Eig te: & deo a0 a 


“a 


prio s me) » faete 
=A : f 


Uz S_Geiiin “Trailé: Crop Lands and G 
U. S. Grain Exports and Fao by Years 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 
Wheat Flour 


Exports 


i 1086 
5, oe 


14, 645 


arley Eegdtis Abu.)—(1930) 9,874,000; (1931) | 108; (i938) 125,781; (1939), 776,499; (1940) 1,406 
851,000; (1932) 7,043,000; (1933) 7,142,000; (1934) Rye exports (bu. = (1930 aoe 000; ie cel By 
7,000; (1935) 7,507,000; (1936) 7,376,764; (1937) (1932) 1,095,700; (1933) 39, va 


4938) 
73,003; (1938) 16,128,664; (1939)' 5,410,028; | 3 5.355; (1936 ), 2804s (B37) 4, rei; (idee 


889, 
40) 1,402,587. Rye imports—(i936) 3,889, 525 (1937) 206.3 
arley imports—(1936) 8,143,632; (1937) 10,384,- | (1938) 2; (1939) 23; (1940) 59,6 es 


n 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 
Source: G. J. S. Broomhall, Liverpool; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat Exports by:Countries Named, 1 Corn Exports by Countries Namex d 
and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries ¥ 


North | Argen- ; Aus- Argen- | Black | North Sous 
Amica : tralia | Russia Sea Amica} Afr 


215, 
197,293] 135,092 tx 133, 673 


Crop Lands of the World 


Source: Pineal Year Book of Agriculture 


Arable Arable 
land Country land 


1,000 acres . 1,000 acres 
756 er 


Tadia (British Prov.)| 310,5. 
India (Ind. States) .. 5,7 


Java and Madura... 
Syria and Lebanon... 


Yugoslavia . 
North Americ 


United States .| 319,841 
South America 
Argentina ; 62,818 
, Brazil 22,968 
“There are no reliable Lip for any year later than 1936, which is the period covered by thi 
ble. The first year of the European war was marked by reductions in the grain crops on thee heme rn 


1940 and 1941 there was an inerease of production in the Western Hemisph: 
ralasia, in order to ship larger surpluses to the countries engaged in he Sanat he 


hy Grain Crops of the World | z 


qf 
ure: International Institute of pemvited S U. S. Department of Agriculture; fi pre 
millions of bushels and include Russia fet as Se below tae \ 


Corn |Wheat| Oats | Barley) Rye Year Corn |Wheat dks Barley 
ee pare ‘1,794 


116 

2.324 
2,258 
2,347 


i wa | all” "taal —_— 
ra 


United States—Sugar, Textile and Tobacco Production 487 
Sugar (Raw) Production 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Puerto | Philipp. World 

% Continental United States | Hawaii Rico Islands | Cuba Total 
rop Year | 
Beet Cane Total Cane Cane Cane Gane |C2ne and 

4 Beet 

Short tons/Short tons|Short tons/Short tons/Short tons/Short tons}Short_tons|Sho 
1 0 334,000} 425,000 609,077 5,000 3,18: ,517,470 30,897,000 
1,024,000 545,606 379,000 475,325] 4,083,483/20,866, 

1,111,000 701,433 447,200 529,091 06,223/23,001,000 
:256,000 776,072 660,003 779,510) 5,812,068)26,930,000 
.119,000 787,246 603,187 607.362| 5,523,946|27,757,000 
.008,000 811,333 629,133 766,902) 5,049,632|27,171,000 
,242,000 896,918 748,677 807,814} 4,526,879/29,256,000 
.291,000 899,101 586,760 933,954) 5,775,031/30,852,000 
307,000 912,357 866,109 983,767} 5,231,490/30,785,000 
,508,000 988,612 783,163 958,032) 3,495,292/31,586,000 
421,000} 1,025,354 992,335) 1,174,311] 2,916,807/29,241,000 
717,000) 1,035,548 816,337] 1,342,795] 2,233,544|/27,138,000 
.007,000 952,187! 1,103,822] 1,652,593) 2,526,573/28,812,000 
.508,000 952,000 773,021 754,714] 2,842,502/29,295,000 
.651,000} 1,073,000 926,344! 1,042.625| 2,863,767/31, fa ty 
832, 920,629) 996,303) 1,186,184) 3,374,524/35,365,000 
f 969.776} 1.077,149| 1,115,574) 3,379,845) 34) 965.552 
2.48 994,173 851/959! 1.039.305! 3.091.129 33,098,498 
i 968,912) 1,018,803] 1,141,841} 3,156,845 34,000,000. 
358.000 2.208,000' 968,800! 907,564! 1,282,440) 2,726,000 33,000,000 


which is a disaccharide having the formula 
CizHy2On. Made from sugarcane. 

Beet sugar is also sucrose, 
Ciz2H29O11. Made from sugarbeets. 
_ Maple sugar is substantially sucrose, Ci2H22O11, 
its higher price being due to its characteristic 
maple flavor. 

Corn sugar is a monosaccharide, with the 
formula, CseHi20s, its chemical name being dex- 
trose, or glucose. Made from corn starch. 


we 

Mited States exports of sugar (refined) in 194¢C 
valued at $10,281,465; imports, $69,725,034 

e@ sugar), of which $43,527,671 was the value 

shipments from the Philippines. 

ane sugar figures 1923-24 include Louisiana 

Texas; 1924-25 to 1928-29, Louisiana only; be- 
1929-30, Louisiana and Florida. 

sugar. figures mostly show- refined sugar. 

he chemical name of cane sugar is sucrose, 


a disaccharide, 


Silk, Rayon Yarn, Cotton and Wool Production 
jource: Cotton and wool figures, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; silk 
by the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., successor to the Silk Association of America; rayon 
a by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Silk Rayon Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Cotton Wool 
3 P 3 .2 Zz yl ae 3 3 BISZ gi! 
° é 3 =| Un} On S ; on foe a ee lc aa 6 

| 8g | Eg | &2/B8/23| £4] 28 as | 8, | £2 |B2/28| 32182 

Be) 8S | esi" si28] 8) 28 eet) eo | BS | SE, eels) Beles 

BS | “3 | 2/2/52) 72} 52 bs | “S | 52 |43/ 53) 42) be 

SF iti heaitPsite | Da tes Seni) Oa BS |p2|B2| pa | se 
57,143 364| 18.7|15.7|25.3 318.5}2,920 ||1926.| 97,348] 62,693 214.8) 18.0)27.9/318.9)}3,587 
56,772] - 1,111] 19.8]13.7/25.0|204.0|2,971 ||1927 102,181} 75,555 298.0] 12.9|28.4|339.5/3,603 
57,399| 1,816} 25.2)14.1/26.3)296.2|2,881 ||1928 108,431] 97,232 361.2) 14.5) 24.0|366.7/3,749 
8,468] 2,422) 19.7/16.1/28.7|/290.2)2,872 ||1929 100.125/121,399 436.1|14.8]26.8/382.3/3,728 
53,088] 3,885] 18.5}11-2/20.7/285.7/ 2,837 ||/1930 130.1|127,335| 451,200|/13.9 26.2/414.0 3,680 
.800| 5,778} 23.4)11.4)19.8/288.5/2,717 ||/1931 128.1/150,880|} 499,670|17.1|/27.8/442.4 3,680 
59,007| 6, 24.2/11.3}19.9/281.9/2,790 |)/1932 116 1/134,670| 514,820)13.0|24.4 418.1 3,680 
56,307} 5,846] 25.9/12.0/19.7/298.9/2,809 |/1933 . 122.1/218,500| 663,395/13.0|26.9/438.4 3,600 
“040| 8,278] 27.8]11.4/20.9|298.2|2,894 ||1934. 125.1/208,320 quaitee 9.6|23.8 430.8 3,530 
46,500| 10,125} 33.1/13.4|21.3/293.8)}2,965 ||1935. 121.1/257,555| 940,535) 10.6|26.7| 430.7 3,600 
,638| 14,991} 48.2} 7.9/21.1/290.2/3,003 1936. 119.1|277,640|1,022, '550|12.4|31.5 426.5 3,720 
96,857| 23,700} 76.1] 9.7/15.4/270.4/ 2,704 1937.| 121.1/321,680 1, 198,760 18.9|38.7 432.8 3,800 
67,2! 34'494|102 6|10.1/19.3]272.7| 2,978 ||1938. 108.11257,625) 990, pat: 29.1 436.5 3,900 
[7] 85,860} 36,328) 15%.2/13.6/19.7/282.0 3,184 ||1939 104.1 328,625)1,144, 26 051 28.9 441.9 4,010 
| 88,052) 51,049'186.5116.1!24.9/300.0 3,342 |/19 wees. 1471,170|1,143 sepia 7\30.5,449.8 3,520 


figures include estimate for Russia and China on the i938 basis. 


1939 world cotton production 
he There are no 1940 silk data owing to the war. 


men figures are for yarn only. 


U.S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Cigarettes Tobacco 


Small Plug | Twist |Finecut| Smok’s Snuff | Total 

1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000 | 1,000 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. bs. bs. bs. 
6 17964348] 166,659] 14,820] 10,045] 234.928] 31.895| 442.359 
8, 47°430,105| 138/563| 11,766} 8,681] 219,270) 34,349| 412.629 
6, 429| 82,247,100] 111,391] 9, 7,151| 247,740| 37,841) 413.873 
5. 7| 123:802'1R6| 86,2731 7.624! 5.089) 232-013; 40.766) 371.785 
4 3°373| 106,632,434| 61,945{ 4.918 3,354) 190,986) 35,9941 347,279 
4) 5'346|.114:874-217| 61/361|  5,042| 3,120) 191,766) 36,098) 342.113 
4, 88,202| 129,976,333 760| 5.080}  2,970| 237,862| 36,894) 345,566 
4, 3'504| 139,966'180| © 60,588| 5,604| 4,683) 235,757) 36,095] 342,728 
5, 2'458| 158:893.958| 59,164; 6,372| 5,068} 239,349| 38,022) 347,076 
5,30: 3066! 169,969,320| 58,331] 6,774| 4,999| 283,334) 37,141) 340,578 
5,0 3'637| 171,686.382| 54,494| 5,659| °4.572| 243,469) 37,173) 345,368 
5,197,627 369| 180.666.8241 51.263] 5.733] 4.701| 243.640) 37,970) 345.306 


ce ie oy 


Meh 7 at om - - ; ee 
~ United States—Chief .Crops, Acreage 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops, | 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


. Tot. harvested Tot. harvested 
Py rs) acreage of 46 acreage of 46 : 
<3 ‘State- crops (exclud- State crops (exclud- State 


oe ing duplica- ~ ing duplica- 
hd tions) tions) 


~ Acres Acres ; 
1,343,000 North Dakota. ... 16,917,200 Louisiana. ....... 
427,900 South Dakota.... 13,651,600 ® 


3100 |)Kansas.....%.... 24,3 
; Delaware.......- 66,3 
; 450,300 Maryland........ 1 i 
By N i 6,690,600 ||Virginia......... 3. : oO See 
_ New Jersey...... 734,000 West Virginia... . 1,491,600 New Mexico..... 
Pennsylvania. .... 6,211,300 North Carolina. .. 6,461,800 Arizona....... ete 
» OUTVO RSS Arcre ae 10,191,000 ||South Carolina... pieraiven sith Oo ee 
‘ Re - 1 900 ||Florida.......... 1,6 ( 
Michigan........ 7,707,000 ||/Kentucky. 5,329,900 ||Oregon... F 2,624, 
Wisconsin. ....... 10,165,800 Tennessee. 6,112,500 California. Z 5,755, 
19,114,000 ||/Alabama. . 7,847,500 
20,961,000 Mississipp 7,167,000 United States..| 333,825,301 


-12/192;000_|{Arkansas........ 6,146,000 


‘Includes corn (all), wheat (all), oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, grain _sorghums (al 
tame hay (all), wild hay, sweet sorghums for forage and hay, timothy seed, sweetclover ses 
ible beans, soybeans for beans, cowpeas for peas, peanuts picked and threshed, velvetbeans (tote 
sorgo for sirup, sugarcane, sugar beets, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, tobacco, broomcorn, asparagus, 
beans, cabbage, cantaloups, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, gTé 
‘peas, spinach, tomatoes, and watermelons. The acreages of red clover seed, alsike clover seed, lespedd 
seed, and alfalfa seed are assumed to be included in the tame hay acreage. ' 


Crop ‘Yields Per Acre Harvested in. U. S., 1920-1939 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture . 


‘ie { Sweet 
wy. ar- |Wheat} Rye | Rice | Cot- Beeanl Soy- | Pea-| Po- po- To- | Sug 
ey ; ton dry |beans)| nuts |tatoes |tatoes |bacco| bee# 
Bu. Bu. | Bu. | Lbs. | Lbs. Bu. FE 
8. 12.7 | 12.6 | 39.7 | 132.5} 706.7 |. 
3. 13.8 | 14.9 | 39.6 | 148.8 
2. 13.3 |.11.3 | 38.0 | 136:4) 725.2 |...... - 
3. 16.0 | 14.8 | 38.9 | 165.0 11.0 x 
3. 12.8 | 11.1 | 38.6 | 173.5 a iyi 78.8 
3 14.7 | 10.2 {| 41.2 | 192.9 11.2 98.1 
25. 14.7 | 14.8 | 43.4 | 161.7 12.2 97.9 
5. 15.4 | 11.5 | 45.1 | 163.3 13.6 93.0 
0, 13.0 | 11.3 | 46.0 | 164.2 13.3 00.6 
3. 14.2 | 12.4 | 46.5 | 157.1 13.4 81.3 
17. 16.3 | 10.6 | 46.2 | 211.5 15.2 78.6 
22. 13.1 | 11.8 | 47.6 | 173.5 15.3 81.9 
5. 11.2 8.9 | 47.2 | 212.7 13.2 82.9 
in 12.1 8.4 | 48.1 | 171.6 15.0 » 80.9 
3, 12:2 | 14.2 | 48.3 | 184.2 16.5 85.8 
iv: 12.8 9.1 | 50.8 | 197.6 14.1 78.0° 
2. 13.6 | 13.0 | 49.1 | 266.9 17.8 89.3 
.0} 24, 13.3 | 13.8 | 48.8 | 235.8 20.2 86.8 
28.4) iG 14.1 | 10.2 | 51.7 | 237.9 20.7 84.3 
35.5: 15.3 | 12.7 | 50.2 | 252.4 16.1 80.3 133 


NOT HARVESTED, U. 8,, 1920- 


ter spring ie ie: 
wheat edible crops 


1,000 


1,648 | 2/431 
1940 : 1,191 | 1,390 
In 1939 crop failures totaled 20,580,017 acres. 
Plowable pasture land covered 131,379,940 acres. 

Of the total valuation of farm land and buildings ($33,641,738,726) the buildings accounted + 


1O ae aoe tie; Farm implements and machinery totaled $3,060,187,389, making an aggrega 


In .1940 the ‘number of farms was 3.1 per cent less th: : fa 
per cent; but the value of land and buildings decreased pg aes see Kgaen adie eS nen } 


, 


Crop land idle or fallow amounted to 56,928,656. ac! 


iy. ie 1 ‘MIS ey Or _— ee 
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Live Stock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


e Horses 
ear All Milk and Year All Milk oe 
cattle | cows | Hogs | Sheep /mules cattle | cows | Hogs |Sheep he 
ani | 1, 1,000 | 1, 1,000 | 1, “000 | 1,000 | 1,000. 
i Te a 014| 15,000; 48,130] 44,518} 18,054/| 1933... 70,214! 25,936 097 B75 1p 337 
ao. . 59,739) 1 x 48,105} 20,995 || 1934. .. 74'262| 26'931| 58,621] 53,713) 16, 
2 9 19,450} 48,072) 50,239} 24,2 1SSbts.. wee 68,529] 26,069) 39,004) 52,245 ‘ 
ae 63,849] 20,270) 56,600) 40,513) 26.493}| 1936. - 67.929| 25/439] 42/837] 52,022] 16,319 
0... 70,400 21,455 60,159} 40,743) 25,742|/1937....... 66,803) 24,993) 42,770) 52,489 16,013 
B.......| 63,373] 22,575) 55,770] 38,543) 22,569|/1938....... 66,083) 24,834 '682| 15,556 
fee. 2) Ol, 23,032) 55,705| 51,565) 19,124|/1939.......) 66,789) 25,088 49,293] 53,783! 15, 
L.- .1....} 63,030] 23,820) 54,835) 53,233) 18,468|/1940....... 68,801} 25,397} 60,207| 54,549 14,911 
2. ......| 65,770) 24,896! 59,301! 53,974! 17,812 Lipase 71.666! 25,917! 52,983! 55,880| 14,602 
LIVE STOCK ON FARMS: VALUE PER HEAD AND AGGREGATE VALUE 
Milk Chickens 
an | Gnd valde 5 Total 
ae Z valu 
€aron Jan. 1 Horses | Mules | cattle | heifers| Hogs | Sheep pation beat vaide 


Dollars | Dollars 
4.80 2.29 


5 778 

5.36 2.97 | 2,930, 

9.05 4. 4,7 3 47.3 
20.00 10.59 | 8,110,258 97.2 
13.15 9.63 | 4,676,417 79.3 
13.45 9.00 | 6,061,330 92.8 
11.35 5.40 | 4,529,709 70.3 

13 3.45 | 3,272,652 61.5 

4.21 2.91 | 2,772,136 44.9 

4.09 3.77 | 2,976,762 42.0 

6.31 4.33 | 3,250,271 54.4 
12.72 6.34 | 4,882,918 75.5 
11.89 6.03 | 4,828,259 65,6 
11.26 6.14 | 4,793,139 75.6 
11.21 5.75 | 4,858,060 69.9 

7.81 6.30 | 4,921,313 60.4 

8.31 6.72 | 5,082,631 65.3 


arkeys on farms (Jan. 1, 1940) no., 8,567,000; value, $18,679,000: (Jan. 1, 1941) no., 7,030,000; 


p, $16,178,000 

he Bureau of the Census made a count on April 1, 1940, and found the number of livestock on farms 
i Tanches to be as follows—horses and colts, “10,086,971 (of which 802,989 were colts); mules and . 
He colts, 3,844,560 (of which 99,679 were colts): cattle and calves, 60,674,734 (of which 33,523,185 were 
gs 2 yrs. old and over); hogs and pigs, 34,037,253 (of which 7,987,641 were sows); sheep and lambs, 


.o 
29,261 (of which ewes were 35,579,506) 


9 
he 36,264,192 sheep shorn in 1939 yielded 289,772,976 lbs. of wool. 1 
utter churned in 1939, 428,692,339 lIbs.; butter sold, 76,358,236 lbs.; whole milk sold, 5,375,407,901 
lons: cream sold, 1,090,261,486 butterfat Ibs. i 
“here were eer are es 4,361,752 bi ge ts pote rt An yw and 841,016 guineas 
arms on April 1, 1940. Chicken eggs produ’ n numbered 2, A ¥ ozens. 

production on farms (000.000 ibs.) (1934) 101,528; (1935) 101,421; (1936) 103,183; (1937) 103,132; 
}. 107,255; (1939) 108,558: (1940) 111,072. 


eat Production (Total Slaughter) and Consumption in | oes 
‘ Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 
a : Production Per Capita Consumption 


Eamb | Pork Lamb| Pork 
Veal and | (excl. | Lard | Beef | Veal and (excl. | Total 
Mut’n| Lard) Mut’n| Lard) | Meats 


‘old Million|Million|Million| Million Million 
Mi Ibs. Ibs. 


See’ Lard 


Beef 


Ibs. Tbs Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Oeoog 5,522 387 87 | 6, 1, 67.2 5.2 6.5 71.8 | 150.7 12,4 
Bop 397 493 | 6,329 | 1,632 67.0 5.2 6.5 71.9 | 150.6 12.9 
667 597 | 6,087 | 1,538 70.5 7.2 6.4 62.4 | 146.5 12.4 
590 605 | 7,61 1,669 57.1 6.0 6.2 67.3 | 136.8 11.8 
8 | 7,648 3 59.1 8.0 5.4 63.5 | 136.0 12.2' 
989 603 | 8,128 | 2,133 60.0 8.6 5.3 67.3 | 1412 12.5 
55 639 | 7,966 | 2,185 60.7 8.2 5.5 | 64.6 | 139.0 12.4 
867 629 | 8,430 4 54.9 7.4 53 68.2 | 135.8 12.8 
769 663 | 9,04 2,432 49.0 6.5 5,5 71.3 | 132.3 13,4 
761 682 | 8,833 | 2,435 49.8 6.3 56 69.8 | 131.5 12.9 
792 $25 | 8,482 | 2,201 48.9 6.4 6.7 67.0 | 129.0 12.7 
823 885 | 8,73 2,280 48.5 6.6 Tok 68.3 | 130.5 13.5 
822 884 | 8,92 2,353 46.7 6.6 fea 70.6 | 131.0 14.3 
891 852 134 | 2,448 51.4 71 6.8 69.9 | 135.2 13.9 
1,065 800 | 8,397 068 55.8 8.4 6.3 64.2 | 134.7 12.8 
1,023 885 | 5,968 | 1, 53.5 8.0 6.9 48.6 | 117.0 9.6 
1,098 867 | 7,552 | 1,676 58.8 8.6 6.7 55.6 | 129.7 11.3 
H 863 | 6,986 | 1,417 55.3 8.5 6.7 55.9 | 126.4 10.4 
985 902 | 7,721 , 64.5 7.6 6.9 58.3 | 127.3 | 10.9 
961 876 | 8,627 | 1,998 54.5 7.3 6.7 64.4 | 132.9 12.4 
961 878 | 9,920 | 2,297 55.2 7.3 6.6 72.5 | 141.6 14.7 


40 he number of tivestock slaughtered under Federal inspection was: 
56,000 (9 aati am ds); calves, 5,359,000 (1 024,048,000 pounds); hogs, 50 ee 
000 pounds); sheep and ambs, 17,351,000 (1,495,271,000 pounds); total live weight, 23,409,- 
tinds; total dressed weight, 14,950,759,000 pounds. . 


= + 
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490 ‘ United States—Farm Incomes : : | 


Farm Income and Government Payments by States — 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 


<a ee | 1939 | 1938 
h |Govern- | Cash |Govern- | Cash |Govern- 
aoa oe ment Totai_ farm ment Total luagoare Saag Tc 
income] Pay- income Pay- nm ree 
ments ments | 
1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1 
Maine S39 $1.7%9 ao Os. SEL ero atr7 +33 856| 47,597 1,508 ‘i 
deep) aes) A) aa am) HG 
o : ’ , 
Massecnunetis 75,609 619| 76,228, 75,871 33) 76 304 73'801 407 7 
pened? ea lae) <5. Gol getpeall seraat 477| 55718, 52,571 477| 5 
Connecticut. .... 662 55,969 55,241 7 "$25 298°937 3.682| 30 
New York....... 6,211, 334,666, 311,607 3,265) 314,872 298,937 682/30 
OS ae 1108} 103.870) 080-098] 1.893) Seoaaa oerrzol 2.7571 26 
tM capa 16'971| 346,226. 309,095| 20,137 32) 308.33 7,617) 31d 
Indiana... ...... 22'657| 306,725 255, 20,885) 276,813, 259,638 e024! 2a 
Tlinoig..+.54 04. - i $5,750| 571,624 487,204) 46,454) 533.658 48 365 1,49) 493 
Michigan........ 3,510| 12,773| 246,283 215,113| 12,009] 227,122) 207, 36 eis) Bh 
ee er pe eee Bea'ood| 26500; 3g0053| soriss| 15301] 383 
49,235| 7281506 577.471| 69,444| 646,915, 563,294) 29,719) 593 
25'091| 302/097 249,904] 28'132] 278,036] 240/893) 12122] 2, 
27,021| 156,647) 110,703) 29,345) 140,048) f 13/179] 10% 
20:016| 148,554! 108,498] 23,052] 131,550, 17,532| 109 
46,296| 278,468 226.555| 28,078| 254/633/ 202/821] 15,371] 21% 
38,941| 294'015 244,016] 29,577| 273,593 , 17,356| 250 
571| 19,476 ‘17,814 998 »812) 18,254 18) 
2,783| _72'334) 67,178] 2,203] _69,381/ 65,039} 1,452] 6 
oan i) fa) RS THe) Sas] 1g) aes) eel tas 
fin inia. . 41,7 1,92) 5 5 - 24 , ’ 
Reo cecmn | hig) ee] Here) ris] sea et ae hee 
Routh Caroling. «| erase] 2u4i9| tosods 1s1's40] aered| isviea 154(g60| 20°378) 198 
4068} 118,486) 1287304] 3,865] 132'169, 110;780 } 118 
13,318| 159,825 135,927] 10,995| 146,922 154, 11,826] 164 
16,207) 141,490 118,134) 15,713| 133,847, 127,876] 12,320] 140) 
25/851] 115,463 89,151] 27,259] 116,410 105,513| 19:655| 128 
11 "681| 147/221) 137,218 '330| 171,548 150,739| 231443| 174 
Arkansas........| 141,031| 25,726] 166,757| 135,855| 27.907| 163/762) 133,940, 21/250| 158 
Louisiana........ 90,212} 21,902| 112/114) 112/472| 21,184] 133,656, 108,913} 17,596| 12@ 
Oklahoma.......| 175,048| 25,638] 200,686’ 168/432] 27°731| 196/163) 160,104] 21/033] 18 
exas ? 86,489; 579/192 464’706| 1101755] 575,461| : 3 = 
Montana 14,571; 112,044 5,36 12,271 97,639 68,312 8,539 i 
Idaho : '983| 89.745] 8,692] 981437) 84/079] 3,161 ; 
Wyoming 263] 3,684), 57,947, 49/800] 3,805} _53,605| 42,365] 2.772] 48 
Colorado 2| 10,112| 141°904, 125:797| 10,028] 135,825! 115,175|  8'532| 123% 
New Mexico 4 59,592, 48,98 5,128) 54,108) ‘777|3,248| "Bil 
‘Ari 3/986 9, 541322} 5,391| 59;713) 55,494 ; is 
Utah 2/830] 48}139' 431696] 2'872| 46/568 43;688|  1/930| 484 
Nevada 226] 13,638) 12/622 233] 1 | 11,736 29] 11 
Washington 6,443] 153,708 146,651] 9,285 155,936) 133,281) 1,878] 1364 
Pal 5,699] 115,547, 104.671] 6,818 111,489) 100,643 2,499) 103 
6 21,840} 650,410) 595,321) 19,384] 614,705) 565,510| 121241 


United States. . .|8,354,104 765,799 |9,119,903 7,861,369] 807,065'8,668,434 7,651,827| 482,221|8,13. 
——— 


ercee from crops—(1940) $3,535,712,000; (1939) $3,371,701,000; (1938) $3,192,753,000; (1937) $3.9) 
518,0 


| 
Income from livestock and their products—(1940) $4, 818,392,000; (1939) $4,489,668,000; (1938) $44 
074,000; sel) $4,861,450,000. 
U. S. totals—(1940) cash income, $8,354,104, 000; govt. payments, $765,799,000: total, $9,119 903 | 
(1939) cash income, $7, 861, 369, 000; govt. payments, $807,065,000; total, $8 668, 434 
(1938) cash income, $7, 651, 827,000: govt. payments, $482,221 000: total, $8,134 7048. 


CASH FARM INCOME FROM CROPS AND LIVESTOCK, IN 1940 _ | 
Crop 1939 1940 Crop 1939 1940 Crop ] 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
369,777||Cherries...... 9,497 11,320! (Hay. ..\ cies 
447,044 |Plums........ 2,854 3,567'|Red clovers'd, 
58,590 |Apricots...... 10,561 5,950 'Alsikecloversd 
46,869 |Grapes....... 39,038} 41,301 Sweetclovers’d 
9,519 |Prunes........ 13,056} 13,793 |Lespedeza seed 
2,284 VRIES. se sare ob ic 2,541 2,957) Alfalfa seed... 
38,359 |Olives........ 1,687 3,082) |Timothy seed. 
38,434 |Avocados..... 1,359 1,172’ |Soybeans..... 
Grain sorgh... 6,826 8,274||Strawberries. . . Se eee 40,885 Cowpeas...... 
Cotton lint....] 550,046] 573,401!|Cranberries. . . 6,932 3 Peanuts...... 
Cottonseed. ... 78,529 86,434) |Small fruits... 11,094 12,451!|Hops....... ° 
Tobacco...... 268,597] 240,369||Other fruits... 4,330 4,291))Other. ni Se 
Dry edi. beans| 38,534] 40,323]/Tree nuts..... 18,990} 19,586||Livestock and 4 
Beppe intces Me Ose ba cat gelll cases fo} 16, cae seamen genes 
Fy gel ee aegiag ’ , sugar. . F : eat animals, |2,276, oe 2,4 
Truck crops 372,364] 397,776) Sugar beets. 49,436] 54,749 Poultry, eggs..| 718 ‘a 
Citrus fruits...| 132/178] 129°790) Sug’ \cane sirup 6,471 4,143 Le airy Drogas iy 55s oer it 
Benches execs aoe ; Ter perme sirup. & 3,393 3,865, |W Re 84/324) 71 
Peaches. i... 's. ; > ins dea BE ¢ : 55,98 
Péars.........| 17/859] _17'972||_sirup.....-.| 4,040 4,097| : 


Cash farm income in the United States from a nanos by former calendar years, ie estimates 
follows; (1924) $9,785,000,000; (1925) $10,881,000,000;. (1926) $10,580, mm) 000; (1927) $10,700,000, 
(1928) $11,089 do0. 000; (1939) $11;221,000,000; (1930) $8°941,000,000; (1931) $6,254 § neu Chaaey 


t 
6 100,000; 
cores ies (i933) $5,248,000,000; (1934) $6,138, io; 000; (1935) $6,805,000 000; (i936) $8,012, aaa ¥ 
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eee ie. eT, 


Bld oe tol Tet | Tepe ee wear a ta 


‘in ied = 
id _ U. S.—Farm Prices and Price Indexes 491 
z 
9 
The Farmer’s Dollar; Its Index Value 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Ret’il Prices P’d 
Index Numbers of Prices Received. for Commodities 3 
(August, 1909-July, 1914-100) Used 1910-14=100} 2 
= 33 
> ® 
. 3 2 g a 
. ; alelsiz g | ae 
sal.) Zs 5 & a 2 & | os | 38 
af 5 = ed a a &-| ao 33 
2s o 2 Eo lBe fos 8 | a3 | ee 
res 2 “ = ga 4 w 3 wy Aa 
ne. pos Q -f PB ]ss] o & ee ]69 
sO] 3 2 = |< = 3 | ck | se 
S = & 2 ets = = a a i 
1) = - = a |5 < is) & 13 Pe 
119 Le) ane 120 | 109 | 116 118 124 | 124 124 95 
hoy de he St ee 174 | 135 | 155 | 175 | 147 | 151 | 149 | 117 
245 | 172 |..... 203 | 163 | 186 | 202 177 | 174 176 | 115 
BAT adie. 3 << 207 | 186 | 209 | 213} 210 | 192 | 202 | 105 
248 | 191 |...-. 174 | 198 } 223 | 211 222 | 174 | 201 | 105 
101 169 os 109 | 156 | 162 | 125 161 | 141 152 82 
156} 1742... 114 | 143 | 141 | 132 156 | 139 149 89 
216 | 137 }-.... 107 | 159 | 146 | 142 160 | 141 152 93 
212 125 | 150 | 110 | 149 | 149 143 159 | 143 152 94 
177 | 172 | 153 | 140 | 153 | 163 | 156 164 | 147 157 99 
122 | 138 | 143 147 | 152 | 159 | 145 162 | 146 155 94 
128 44 | 121 140 | 155 | 144 | 139 159 | 145 | 153 91 
152 | 176 | 159 | 151 158 | 153 | 149 160 | 148 155 96 
144 | 141 149 | 156 | 157 | 162 | 146 158 | 147 153 95 
102 | 162 | 140 | 133 | 137 | 129 | 126 148 | 1 145 87 
63 98 | 117 92 | 108 | 100 87 126 | 122 124 70 
47 82 | 102 63 83 82 65 | 108 | 107 | 107 61 
64 74 | 105 60 82 75 70 109 | 108 109 64 
99 | 100 | 103 68 95 89 90 122 | 125 | 123 73 
101 91 | 125 | 118 | 108 | 117 | 108 124 | 126 125 86 
100 | 100 | 111 121 | 119 | 115 | 114 122 | 126 124 92. 
95 | 122 | 123 132°} 124 | 111 121 128 | 135 130 93 
70 73 | 101 114 | 109 | 108 95 122 | 124 122 78 
73 77 | 105 | 110 } 104 94 93 | 120 | 122 | 121 77 
31 | 79 | 114 | 108 | 113 | 96 | 98 |..,..1..--+ 122 | 89 
hese index numbers are based on retail prices paid by farmers. 
AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY AMERICAN FARMERS 
= é eo a o ae Q 6 i & s re 
jlesi{-$| o|4 / 3/821 2 | $3 l2-sl Sy 1/2 i 
Jan. 15 €/3e\3e/ 22 | 2/28] § | 25 eet S253] 2 | § 
zi/ad)/SS5/ a] 8 | 2 | SO] = | Ou btu) <n jon} BE] Oo 
= 8.99|12.89| 9.34)12.91| 53.3/94.42/118 28.06] 5.35)16.60/69.88 233. 8)143.6 
31] 5.63| 8.50] 7.86/12.69] 42.8/54.81| 73 16.17} 3.04|10.52!37.50 162.1/112.0 
i 6.45} 9.75] 6.87|10.65| 30.9|66.77) 73 19.07| 2.62)}10.12}18.55|122 .2| 64.3 
J 8.48}10.88|. 7.52/11.34] 33.2/83.11] 77.17}15-97| 1.78) 9.55/37.40 115.2] 75.2 
$.97|12.20] 7.84|12.23] 35.9]91.54| 77.11}/16.96| 2.41|12.67/38.05] 98.5) 80.2 
is 8.69}11.84| 6.91)11.10| 27.4|/89.17) 77 9.92) 2.46)11.15/28.95|107.5) 77.3 
& 6.41] 8.61] 4.04] 6.30} 17.4/59.90) 65 11.78] 3.29] 9.97|21.25| 59.1] 61.7 
3 4.29] 5.62) 2.48] 4.43) 12.5 42.00! 56.25} 7.27| 1.53| 6.36)10.38] 44.1) 33.7 
i 3.28] 4.12] 2.10] 4.09] 8.9/31.67] 59.08) 4.73) 0.98] 5.68) 38.81 32.9) 19.1 
je 3.33] 4.46| 2.71] 5.50| 24.6/30.99! 66.50) 6.40) 2.13 5.32)16.18| 69.4) 43.9 
3 5.06| 5.84] 3.30] 6.21| 18.8/36.10] 77.60)11.89 7.86|10.83|40.27| 89.3) 85.3 
z 6.22] §.15| 4.34] 8.25} 24.1/52.60| 92.70} 8.91 1.27|_ 7.37|31.72| 92.0) 53.5 
9.40| 6.54| 8.62| 4.24] 7.92] 31.3]54.50| 96.30 15.55| 2.67|12.37|36.82|123 .6|100.6 
7.59| 5.93| 8.32| 2.67| 7.15] 21.6]/56.90| 87.40 17.37| 1.40/13.67|18.58] 88.6) 52.2 
6.96] 6.68] 8.30} 3.83] .7.33} 20.0/58.60} 82.00 8.62] 1.24/11.15/23.09] 571) 45.1 
5.18] 6.94] 8.95| 3.86] 7.57) 28.1'59.90| 78.30) 8.75] 1.81|10.29|26.00 84.5 53.2 
7.26' 8.39 9.70! 4.35!) 8.34 31.3 64.60 70.20 9.02| 1.62} 8.20,24.46 73.0| 56.0 


he figures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep, and lambs; dollars 
for wool; dollars per ton for cotton seed; dollars 


; for milch cows and horses; cents per lb, 
= the aes seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn, 


<_<... ae area Sama (aria Ts LEN ams er 
; 3 La | ¢ Bt 3 g oO . | 
a o € #§ ~ | og ' 2 : g Bef o as 
= u ° Se $48 |o8e $4 a > bef + wo |=e 
is] 2 o ° SS Ss 8 = wo | 4 
16 a | aE £8 aes &g 2 les 6) Q Aspaliie lcs 
40, 9.5) 88.2] 85.7)220 .5)149 .3/224 .51146 .3]13 .34 17.4] 44.3) 36.3] 20.9 
2 8 33 ‘O| 83.6| 8361139 .1| 97 .8]193 .0| 97 .0/13 .38| 10.6) 44.0) 36.9 20.1 
49.3] 73.6| 88.0| 82.0] 93.6 in 188.4|162.0/10.60] 18 6| 46.2) 50.4% 19.6 
43.7] 56.2| 87.9| 91.2] 58.9)104.2/211.1 124_0|11.61| 17.9] 45.3] 33.0) 21.6 
43.1] 53.9] $5.7| 97.3|137.8)103 .1|279.3)148.0 11.16} 15.8] 39.9] 38.4] 19.8 
31.1) 36.6] 37.4] 79.1) 90.3) 98.1)131.7 104.0|11.21} 8.6; 31.0] 22.1) 15.7 
22.7| 35.7) 36.8] 42.1) 47.1) 61.4/116.1 66.0| $.60| 5.6] 26.3) 17.2} 13.3 
13.4| 18.4] 22.7) 39.2) 37.4 seg 90.8! 65.0) 6.03] _5.8] 20.6} 21.4) 9.3 
32.5|.43.7| 53.6) 52-1) 77.2| 67. 2|161.4| 89.0] 7.78) 10. 19.6] 17.6), 9.4 
54.6] 80.2] 73.1) 57.7| 46.1] 71.5)167.7| 99.0)14.02 12.3] 27.4] 25.0)/12,3 
25.9| 38.6| 41.4| 51.7| 65.4) 65.4 161.3} 31.0} 7.30 11.1] 33.5 22.8 16.5 
52.7| 90.4) 97.9| 86.4|122.2| 87.8|209.2|111.0/11.51 12.4| 34.3] 20,1} 13.4 
300] 54.0] 64.1] 66.5| 54.0] 75.8|192.7) 70.0) 8.79 7-9 33.5) 21.6) 16.7 
26.3] 38.01 34.7) 53.7) 64.6] 69.2/171.1 95.0| 6.79| 8.3! 25.2| 18.8) 14.0 
36.3 45.9 56.7| 63.0] 74,0. 72.9|194.0| 73.0] 7.99] 10.1 30.0 18.3} 12.0 
ee 33°3 42.5 43 6' 54.7| 64.6 87.5) 1.54, 90.0) 7.78| 9.45 31.1] 19.7) 13.7 


d seed; -ce 


| chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 
a 


7 


acted represent cents per bushel for 
mts per bushel for apples; 


oats, barley, rye, 
dollars per ton hay; 


buck wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 


cents per lb. for cotton; butter 
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United States—Food Vitamins — 


The Vitamin Content of Foods Pe 


(100 gram edible portions) 

: Source: Dietary and Chemical Researches } : ie 

‘a r ; ( lues reported for any one vitamin in a particular food item is often broad, di 
a EaPoeut gatietionk in the food, varietal differences, and method of assay. . : ty \ 
"Tn calculating the vitamin content of ordinary diets, average figures for the vitamin con = 

; re required because specific egg anus ee condition of growth, and other 

g the i of s is usually ni ailable. ; 

" | Sitvery agure a the peered table represents one or more actual assays of the respective foo¢ 
es 


Pe 
* 


ted in the lefthand column. 4 
< VITAMIN VALUES FOR EDIBLE PORTIONS OF FOODS - . 


Vitamin values per! 
hy cag acienns ae 100 grams! — 
Food 


App " fel :....||Grapefruit: 
. | Apples, all varieties. . 50 9 
"Apricots: Cauneds sis. yo Sheet opoeee. 


es 


re : 

Rye, 100 per cent... 

Wt te (without milk) 
hole wheat 


Evaporated... 
Fluid, skim, pasteur. 
Fluid, summer, past. 
Fluid, winter, past. 
Mushrooms 
Muskmelon......... 
Mustard greens 
Mutton: Lean. 


Onion: Mature......].. Sorrae « 
-«}|Orange: 

-|} Deep yellow 
Light yellow 
Be Beis occ Saale ie Orange juice: 

coaster . Deep yellow 

Light yellow 
Oystersuiss 2F Ls). elt eeemaoeeiccndl eu aee 
Papaya. Wie 6) eGo Le Soe 
Papaya juice. 
Parsni| 


Dried, yellow, sulf. . 
White fleshed...... 
Yellow fleshed. 

Peanuts: 
Blanch, roast, Span.|.....<.. 
Raw, Spanish. 

Pears: 


Peppers: Sweet 
Persimmons; Cultiv. . 
Pineapple: 

. Canned. .. 


Fres! 
Plums: Fresh, yellow. 
50-170)|Pork: ' 
150-500]/Chop, loin, lean.....|... 
15-50 pam lea 


ye Sow . my ba ‘ehiettts Le ty : te 
od he tl es Pod Robes <a 
— foo Vi ins; “714 alaes ate yy 
d Sta -Food 1 ‘itamins; Fruit Values os : 493 ; 
‘THE VITAMIN CONTENT OF FOODS—Continued \ sand pe 
Vitamin values per f 2s p 
. 100 gramst > how ae sates Lal 


A BE} CG 


I. U.._\Miero.|mgm 
SG) oe rs 


.||Strawberries........ 
Sweetpotato 
. || Tangerine. . . 

Tangerine juice. 


Tomato juice. ...... 
{Trout, fresh water. ..|........ 
Tuna, canned....... Oh Jone : 
y ae Turnip greens y 90 
non, red canned... 

mes, can.: Amer. 


Vitamin values are for uncooked products unless otherwise indicated. s ; 
Values refer to 100 grams of raw weight corrected for vitamin losses in cooking, — + 
here there are no figures the food has been tested and found lacking in this vitamin o Bet 
Intities present are insignificant; or no reliable value can be given. i, Nid aN, 


oul : 5 a rea 2 8 Tree : Aye ee 
e A Daily (B-1) Vitamin Allowance Ae Rpeia he 
Py Source: The American Medical Association Be ants | f ~ 
ecording to the Committee on Foods of the American Medical Association, an adult needs 2 milligrams 
lay of thiamin chloride, the nerve vitamin (B-1), an adult woman requires 1.8 milligrams. The 
owing table shows the milligram content of the foods named: * 
mumtrole-wheat bread... ........-..2226> Si |} 40s DOTACOBS. fies Os san epi ~ gies Haare sels nu 

enriched flour bread . .38 | 4 oz, oranges. ne Paes 


inary white bread .056 | 4 oz. tomatoes... 
are.” 5s. - .26 | 4 oz. other vegetables... re Se ys 


a> 


sf 


50 | 4 02. other fruits: .. 2.24.6. nen sess + cae oe 
Committ has prepared, also, sample low-cost_and high-cost di 
ying all the ‘essential vitamins and minerals including B-2. 


— Low Cost } 
4 cups of milk daily for each child. 
ups daily for each sedentary adult. 

watt daily for an expectant or nursing motuer. ae’ 
daily for each other adult. z ; hae 
latoes or swect potatoes—10 or 11 servings a week. Bop 
beans or peas, or nuts—3 or 4 servings a week. he 
natoes or citrus fruit—4 or 5 servings a week with at least 4 tablespoons of tomato juice or 

lespoonfuls of orange juice for each child. . 
y, green or yellow vegetables—9 or 10 servings a week. 


—4 a, week for each person. ‘ ee t 

“meat, fish or poultry—6 or 7 small servings a week. rf, oe 

Once or twice a day; bread with every meal; dessert, once a day. eo) 2h: 
Expensive Diet ty Dae. 


ps of milk daily for each child under 2 and each sedentary adult. < tage RK 
ips daily for other children, quart for expectant or nursing mothers, and pint for all other adults. 


atoes or 6weet potatoes—Once a day. pag 
oes or citrus fruit—Once a day ‘ has *; 
iy ae 


aa 


oid, 


ify, green or yellow vegetables—11 or 12 times a week. 

ler vegetables or fruits—3 times a day. 

sg a day for each person. Vey 
10 servings of lean meat, fish or poultry a week. aby) whe 


ae else the family wants to eat. Gt of 
yening else is one-thousandth of a gram, a gram =15.432-troy grains, a troy pound =5,760 troy g 


Food Value of Fresh Fruits 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Water| Prot. 
% % 


Water| Prot.; Fat |Sugar hte Fruit 
% % Cal. 


Mulberries. .. . 
Muskmelons. . 
Nectarines.... 


hamid 
Soot iR 


Natasha 
NeNoORe 


oO 


IP@ars....-, .s,<0% 
‘Persimmons,. . 


Plums......- 
(Re a ge 


DD RHETT 
Deed AP SLE oh ESL olonl 


bie Tie i ek 


See eo Se skeiares 
WDOGSCSHODE AP PrMONMNNOW 


NSA OUA NNR AOS OAINSN 
RP COONWADNNONIODWNIN OW 


Strawberries. . 
Water melons. 


PANDA 99S E199 99 
S 


SSSRSSHSrSssoomoSose 
SNP OWWww wD DO 


Ordo ten do% nw ONS oOMaDbs 
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494 United States-Foreign Trade 


| Value of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Ye 
* Source: United. States Department of Commerce . 


a = i 1 Excee 
. Exports General Imports for Consump. aad bol 


Year =) —_i——  —— = 
(Cal.) Total | Domestic] Foreign | !™ports | Free Dutiable Imp. 
: 1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolls | 1,000 poe 1,000 Dolls. 1,000 Dolls.}1, he Dolls. 1,000 Dolls.| 1,000 
4 3 


2,058,413 4,114 } 1,532,359 794, 37,915 } 3,624,886 56 
2,362,696 36,522 | 1,818,073 992,344 825,729 | 4,217,291 581 
2,448,284 35,734 | 1,792,59) 991,851 800,745 | 4,276,614 691 
2,071,058 42,566 | 1,789,276 | 1,097,938 691,338 | 3,902,900 32: 
3,493,231 61,440 | 1,778,597 | 1,167,429 611,168 | 5,333,268 | 1,77 
§,422,642 59,999 | 2,391,635 | 1,611,887 779,748 | 7,874,276 | 3,091, 
6,169,617 63,896 | 2,952,468] 2,135,552 816,916 | 9,185,9 3,281, 
6,047,875 101,213 | 3,031,213 | 2,230,353 800,860 | 9,180,301 | 3,117, 
7,749,816 170,610 | 3,904,365 | 2,698,703 | 1,205,662 |11,824,791 | 4,016, 
8,080,481 147,535 | 5,278,481 | 3,117,010 | 2,161,471 |13,506,497 | 2,949, 
4,378,928 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1,562,292 946,856 | 6,994,179 | 1,975, 
3,765,091 66,686 | 3,112,747 | 1,871,917 | 1,240,830 | 6,944,524 19, 
4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2,135,942 | 1,656,12 7,959,559 375,4 
4,497,649 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,080,096 | 1,529,867 | 8,200,947 981, 
4,818,722 91,125 | 4,226,589 | 2,651,266 | 1,575,323 | 9,136,437 683, 
4,711,721 96,9 4,430,888 | 2,853,411 | 1,577,477 | 9,239,548 377,48 
4,758,864 106,512 | 4,184,742 | 2,685,138 | 1,483,187 | 9,050,118 

4 1928..... 5,128,356 | 5,030,099 98,258 | 4,091,444 | 2.678.633 | 1.399.304 | 9,219,800 | 1,036,¢ 

ty 1929. ....| 5,240,99 5,157,083 83,912 | 4,399,361 | 2,880,128 | 1,458,444 | 9,640,356 841 

i 21) eee 3,843,181 | 3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 | 6,904,359 782, 

{ 198T 3. 2,424,289 | 2,377,982 46,307 | 2,090,635 | 1,391,693 696,762 | 4,514,924 333, 

* 1932 1,611,016 | 1,576,151 34,865 | 1,322,774 885,536 439,557 | 2,933,790 288,2 
1,647,220 27,77: 1,449,559 903,547 529,466 | 3,124,553 2 
2,100,135 32,665 | 1,655,05. 991,161 644,842 | 3,787,855 477, 
2,243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 832,918 | 4,330,359 235, 
2,418,969 37,009 | 2,422,592 | 1,384,895 | 1,039,082 | 4.878.570 33. 
3,298,929 50.238 | 3.083.668 | 1.765.248 | 1,244.605 | 6,432.835 265, 
3,057,169 37,271 | 1,960,428 | 1,182,696 766,929 | 5,054,868 | 1,134,C 
3,123,343 53,834 | 2,318,081 | 1 aeeoee a 819 | 5,495, 859, 
3,934,685 7 2,625,445 6. 


Dollars Dol ollars Dollars n 
pr oepettsr Foreign Merchandise. . |227, oe 483) 236, Dre 432 283 514, 819 238 878 5.495 246,144,709 207, eae. 


ERP TSC Sek Sus s,<,c55 3 42'676,622| 48,039,460! 48,0391460| 56,0: 6679 4 238, 758) 40,173, } 
a Bo. SOS ae eee 101, 227" 151|101,817,841|127, 439) 539 eT 
PRIRRROGRIOER es) <k saa ca ce mo 80,746,030] 86)447,423 103,972,709 84; 
Nirgin NDS 3 See 21358,548| 2/487°'805| 3/023,979 
OH 30 5 eS Aenean 357,838 402,963 545,430 
unerican BHEETEO NL cities ale. s sib lofyioucs « 221,787 164,758 230,007 
MI UROUESTATIO hh rcicte nies ssa «me's 58,668 116,196 116,19 
iE Gye nal) C2 136,839 171,470 96,464 
Canton, Enderbury Islands......]........... 265,135) 51,036 
Gold and Silver 84,736 100,370 273,184; 21,619,144] 20,156,805] 21,135,4 
. eae sehen Gee a7eagl"' ea'azal'°7 oe dial 31 @ia'add 2,178 ‘ed 
Alas stic. : ; ‘ ‘ 1,613,844] 20,150,327] 20,983,. 
TT eee aa stic. - 17,111 36,000] 181,850 : ; 
Puerto Rico.......... a Ne RR ery gee | eh ot Wie aay aoe 
Virgin Islands........ 


Per Capita Exports and Imports of Merchandise ~— 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Year Ex- Im- Year Ex- Im- Year Ex- Im- - 
(Cal.) | ports} ports (Cal.) ports} ports (Cal.) ports| ports Cay ae, po: 
is 3 ¢ 


ae? Fk 


/* WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN 


3 Source: U.S. Department of Commerce: values show millions of dollars. i 
$ World Total United Unit, States World T 
¥ Py: Trade (102 States Per Cent of Trade (oa Sentee ere 
; eats Countries) Trade World Total (Ones Countries) Trade World Tot 
. . oS easy Cal.) 3 
Ex- | Im- | Ex- ,; Im-| Ex- | Im- Ex- | Im- | Ex- = 
t ports | ports| ports| ports| ports | ports ports ioets re pores Bee a 
4 3. .|20,273 | 21,565| 2,484) 1,793] 12.3 8.3 ||1932. .| 12,609113,886] 1,611] 1 
+ foe ee) £00 C227] 8] geese) aoe | 
31,648 33,685 4,865 4,185] 15.4 | 12.4 |1935..|11'580|12,192| 1/355 1,216 th? 
Saat Peel Be re . 15.6 |} 11.8 {1936 12,530}13,192} 1,449] 1,432] 11.6 
:}26,476 [28,685] 37483] 3/061] 14:5 | 10:7 [Loag. || teaacligasel ese] Pe2d) 18-2 
18,674120,716! 2,424] 2,090] 13.0 | 10:1 ||1939. || 12'900113°910! 1 376 ily 1369 is 5! 


oe ee Re ee TO L876" 1,369 14.51 9 
Authentic data for 1940 are lacking, owing to the war which increased the share of the United: Sta 


A 


4 


‘ 


ee. ie eS a a > ee. Cy es ©, sou. 


= % r * . , ; 
c United States—Foreign Trade 495 
rh United States Foreign Trade, by Countries 
Source: United States Department of Commerce; by calendar years f 
, ; 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
iountries | Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Ske oe 
fotos |. co | tram deter Efrem] ote | teow] eka 
— ce] rom 
$1,000 } $1,000 | $1,000 | $1  SanGRUL SAUD 
iaeatins ae eis 83,301] 71,113) $31 990 SB o72 tie 907 rye 138,940 root seer 
Rstraia<:| “Tovdbo] 2a,o00] 61.558] Ia'sss) assis] ORT) Tga1i| “4s.Gs9) GS-40) 224s 
sigium ... | 34.977| 29,938)" 64,567)" 63,296 , , piel 
olivia... ... 7763} 5.668| _4.512| 5rib| Bh 9 Pe tM SE Be PE 
3 1440 : 97,937 68.631 120,639 48'977| 101,999 
260/274] 509,315] 398,309] 383,953| 375,874 
28/234] 231997] 46,66 "741 "851 
47'160| 49703] 103,622| 46,819] 74, 
49'432| 39/200] 521345] 27,928] 43, 
4102) 4.477] 4,434 ; y 
f 5'840| 92'263| 1481047] 67,432] 127,48 
3.7 6.174} 131283] 37,183 4 eas 
\ : : 9 
‘ : 31326] 17,211] 6,835] 12,050 ‘ 
/ 6, 5; 5,745| 6,469] 7,377] 4.5 : 
dor..... 412) 4,813) | -5, 31514 ; , : aes 
feypt..-..-. 20,567|  7,284| 13,967; _7 24| 13'330 399 ERee 13933 Bos] 10°383 
nland...... 24°366| 5.407| 13,442} 20,664) 11, ‘07 2s ¢ 10,03) ans 
é 6 1'991| 18/074 12;264| 17,578] 7,4 1 
ey: 252,458 36,565 181,825) 62.375] 133,835 54,061| 164,528 75,609| 129/534| 65,258 
many..... a ,447| 107.5 '537| 126,342 ‘ ; ; 
peers. 9,767 12 929 6,391 ae 330 8,052 14,873 5,948 17384 10848 jo‘ea1 
: 4 "574| 10, Ey 7,612 i : 
ae 4617 1 5,140) 2 031] 3.642} 21967] 4/084 3896 3 bat oe 
Gudieas-;-| Gaal] Pea) Faby Ph) Soe] seul fomal fea) 8) oes 
ong Kong. : 17,387 3 192) 18,127 3,586) 21,288 3.367| 20,266 g313| 8 380 Bao 
Hungary..... f 7 695 s ‘ ; : ; 
India, British.| 68:428| 102'186| 42,813| 66,409 aeaei| seas] 43,747 08345] 26.8331 70°38 
ran (Persia).| 6.465| 8.647, 4,433) 4381! 9,119 3'243| 5,456] 5,943] 5,103 37735 
eland (Eire) 59938 oF 082 53-393 ote 26,947 a 968 12,152 i864) 7'431| 1004 
‘an... ....| 227'204| 158'376| 231,405) 161,195 239,575 136'890 ons’ see 202/201 264 a9 171730 
ava, ees ale 5 na8t 168.079 35,469} 2.072 (en weg 29,030 115,189 ; : 
batvia....... 6 ; 174 76 / i 
alaya, Brit.| 15,630] 268,331 9,971| 148,965] 8,854) 112,270) _ 8,836 242,879 5,021! 168,007 
Mexico. ..... 96'941| 75'780| 83.177| 56,3 62'043| 49/006] 109:450| 60,120] 76,04: ; 
Totheriands..| 34/023| 81545| 96,809| 28,930) 96,752) 31,371) 93.524 53,287| 52, 50,023 
ewfound!'d.| 10,480| 12,182) _8.913| 8.843) 7,677) 6,582) 09.387 8,373| _ 7, 4, 
pecierd a 18.073 7,968 166m oat ge Shee ea ae 19,498 111576 
fics «ee ' aes c npr 2, 5” 108 
32'103| 21.686, 22,567| 15,688] 22,210) 25,987 15,43 ‘ 
752 3.581 10,165} 3.352 24,981 4.622 2e7o4 4 
i: 1095 
19,246] 13,948} 16,893] 12,313] 19,011| 16,524) 13,440 9,021 
100°017| 91.927| 86,472] 94,263] 85,031) 126,061 "351! 98,823 
16,001 11,495 24,696 13,417 26,297 19, 20,278] 12,127 
6.233| 2,378| 6.283 2'474| 6.938] 4.978] 3,358] 2, 
Si) S36) S587) See] 368) ak) 2am) Boe 
; : 22 : X , 1,564, 18,5: 
96'661| 42/218| 64,231| 45,104) 64,452) 58,65: ; ase 
18'609| 30,617| 10,585) 23.036) 9.6 26.897 20:659 
4)518 3.267 310| _ 3.682 5 2,161 
key. ! 8'313| 19,831| 13,218] 18,958] 14,916 17,855) _6.222|. 9,811 
rica. ..| 103°915| 47/388 _69.118| 28.721) 70.065 15,983} 88,723] 14,402) 70,075, _ 5,866 
J, Kingdom. .|1,009,623| 155,060] 505,226 149'669| 521,124] 118,247| 536,490] 202,691| 439,950) 200,398 
aay... PTo74| -17:629| 5.177| 9375) 5.058] 4.730 13.203! 13.809 8,530| 12,239 
TS8R.. 86943} 20:772| 56,638| 25,022) 69.691 24'064| 42.892) 30,768] 33,427! 20,514 
enezuela. 11 1 61'951| 23,611| 52.278| 20,035] 46.445 22.770 24,079] 26.217 


? 69,2 41,645 , 
soe 2,98 1,056 2,978 5,501 2,472! 3,837 2,657! 6,248 1,891: 4,516 


TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Value of Exports Value of Imports 


eer te kee es 
To Foreign To U.S. From Foreign| From U. S. 
Total Countries | Possessions Total Countries | Possessions 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
4,333,730, 4,109,344,000 224,386,000 | 4,010,641,000 3,697,607,000 
4°761,644,000 | 4,521,219,000 240,425,000 | 3,832148,000 |, 3,494,159,000 
5.083.287.000 | 4,838,565,000 244'722:000 | 4.455,787,000 | 4,090,887,000 
4.991,768,000 | 4,729,811,000 261,957,000 | 4.669.318.000 4,303,302,000 
5,056,956, 4.785.482,000 | 271,474,000 4.421,181,000 | 4,047.124,000 
,007, 5,038,693,000 | 272,314,000 4/349'314,000 | 3,951,050, 398,264,000 
5,425.699.000 | 5,147,086,000 278,613,000 | 4,625,145,000 4'251.077,000 | 374,068,000 
+: "000 | 8,771,455,000 253:083,000 | 3,287,534,000 | 2,929,978, 357,556,000 
2'582.237.000 | 2,370,469.000 211.768,000 | 2,307,185,000 | 1,987,340, 319.845.000 
1,735,136,000 | 1,562,951,000 172,185, 1'497,364,000 | 1,229,293,000 8,071, 
1'802,246,000 | 1,626,845,000 75,401, 13639,694,000 | 1,3: 933, 294,761,000 
2'281,695,000 | 2,080,990,000 200,705,000 |. 1,863,045,000 1,554,327,000 | 308,718, 
2°462'513,000 |-2,226,916,000 935,597,000 | 2,258,087,000 1,937,537,000 | 320,550,000 
2'666.015,000 | 2,391.823,000 274,1 2'698.581,000 | 2,306,104,000 392,477, 
3)584.892,000 | 3,259,423,000 25,469, 3'360,349,000 | 2,938,178,000 422,171,000 
3'317,903,000 | 3,004,131,000 313,772,000 | 2,181,571,000 1,844,602, 331,969,000 
3.409,213,000 | 3,073,619,000 335,594,000 | 2,549,199,000 2211'884,000 | 337,315,000 
4°302,559,000 | 3,926,210,000 | 376,349,000 9'837,084,000 | 2,520,257,000_| 316,827,000 


Sep 30, 1933, and dollar currency, the gold value of 


“dollar values shown in the ‘above table ] 
which has declined, subsequent to that date. 


esent dollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior to April 


= 
es ’ 
ag 


~*~ 496 United States—Foreign Trade 
U. S. Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


Source: United States Department of Commerce . 
Vaiue of Domestic Exports Value of General Imports 


Year <== 
4 de | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- [Finish.} Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- |Finis 
oe. Mrueer *1s| Foods’ fs| Foodst’s} Manuf’s| Manuf’s Mater’Is Foods’ fs| Foodst’s| Manuf’s| Manuy 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 006 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars } Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dolla 
1925. .|1,422,058} 317,894] 573,753] 661,683}1,843,334/1,748,065| 494,800 432,906] 755,085 7954 


i 421 
1928, ||1,203,257| 294,678] 465,810] 716,352|2\260,002/1,466,733] 549,891] 405,815] 762,832) 906,1 
92) 


1929. .}1,142,352} 269,590} 484,304] 729,013/2,531,823 11558, “620 538,560] 423,622) 885,051] 993,58 
F 1930..| '829:098] 178,533] 362,656] 512'802{1;898,089|1,002,1 400.125] 293/448] 608,153] 757.0 
1931..} 566,791) 127,072] 246,814] 317,647/1, '119,657 ea2'173 304,828] 222,316] 372,043] 549)2 
932..} 513,659} 89,419] 152,118 196,727] 624/228] 358,325 2,964] 173,927] 216,967] 340.6! 


A 5 232,9' . . 
1933. 1] 590;566] 48,366) 154609] 237,041] 616,639] 418,151] 211/813} 205,370] 292,005] 3224 
1934,.| 652,752| 59,032) 167,677 SahtcES oa oS 460,617} 254,314] 263,547| 307,302] 350,42 
935..} 682,95 . Z Z 409,690] 405, 


1935 ,953| 58,751} 157,211 58 582,443] 322,327] 318,828 5 05,6: 
1936 668,168] . 58,144) 143,798 30a: :760]1, ea" "399 732,965) 348,682] 386,240] 490,238 a 
1937 721.863) 104.506| 177.744] 678,268]1.616.548! 971,071} 413.312 634.174, 551,23 
1938..} 594,298) 248,986} 184,124) 506,758/1,523,003 ane 260,117] 310,539] 384,964] 417,&: 
1939..| 527,686) 110,757| 202,453) 615,465/1,666,982| 744 290,839] 313,336] 486,766} 440,2) 


1940..| 456,078! 74,019] 166.881! 908,06012/329,627 |1,010, ‘309 285,112| 277,444] 558,6321 408, 
Of the domestic exports, agricultural were (1939) $655,086,000, or 21.0%; (1940) $516,856,000, or 13 0 


F VALUE OF U. S. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars; thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200,000 o 


Imports of Merchandise Exports of Merchandise 5 
Mex. No. | In- Mex, North 
North | So. | Gulf} Bor-| Pac. | Bor-| teri-| North | So. Gulf | Bor-| Pa. Bor- 
Ati. | Atl. |Co’st} der |Co’st} der | or Atl. | Atl Coast| der |Co’st| der /|Po 

2,773.1] 180.1]325.6) 26 .3)546.1)543.5) 36.2) 1,812.3}496.3] 1,120.9} 728/518 .9 
580.0} 194.4/285.4] 27.6)510.6/555.0] 31.7] 1,868.4/428.7) 1,100.9} 77.1/506.1 
} 482.6] 194.5|284.6) 30.4/504.7|564.1] 30.5) 1,912.0/378_3] 1,227.7| 95.5/561.0 
' 2,733.6] 197.8/283.9} 39.6/523.5/585.4| 35.4) 2,077.4/346.9/ 1,140.3/115.7|595.0 
1,854.5] 186.8)197.7) 26.1/343.4/427.2| 25.2) 1,529.4)/271.3] 822.4/101.9/449.3 

1,312.6) 148.8/139.1] 13.9/194.9/264.8] 16.6) 974.8|193.0; 502.1) 48.0|303.0 

825.8) 88.3] 93.6) 7.8)130.0)168.2| 9.0) 534.6/130.6| 467.1] 32.8/203.0 

; 950.2] 87.4/100.7) 4.0/121.1/176.7| 9.4) 576.5/147.3| 502.0] 41.8|197.7 
‘ 1,049.9) 108.5)113.4) 6.3)122.8/217.0) 18.0) 810.7|207.4|) 510.0] 47.8/259.4 
.|.1,286. 2} 121.9/153.0) 11.2)170.2)273.5| 22.9) 884.1/220.4); 533.6) 57.0/280.1 
: 1,535.6} 144.8/162.7} 8.1/191.8/349.9} 30.9] 965.6/236.2 2). 55.6/275.4 
é 1,924 .4|191.6/214.2| 10.8/232.3/404.1) 32.6/1,369.7)310.2| 661.7)101.7|403.9 
vs 1,222 .7)147 .9)159.8} 10.4/150.7}236.9] 21.0)1,246.9/284.7| 627.5) 79.6!387.1 
b ....| 1,453 .4/147.6)156.5) 12.9)179.2)301.0| 25.6)1,421.6/219.0| 575.8] 86.0)389.4 
Wy +112] 1)567.61170.41163.1! 12.91252.01345.8] 2814'2/106.1|267.71 .521.9| 51.2|262.8 
) U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS 
: -: Value of Imports from Value of Exports to l 
j Year SS EEE EEE eee 
. (Cal.) No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 


Europe Amer. Amer. | Oceania | Africa | Europe Amer. Amer, Oceania Afric 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 ,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 | 1,000) 
J Dollars _| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dolls.| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Dolls 
' 1915 546,362 509,458} 322,282 365,865] 34,638] 2,573,408 558,803] 144,129] 241,186 ct | 
‘ v 


1920 | 1,227,843] 1,662:663] 760.999] 1,4761691|150,285| 4,466,091] 1,929/1 23" ; 
991,203] °822)454 763| | '875'403| 64934 S Bal $ ers ea 1 


; 6 2, 
- 1940 390,170! 693,393] 395,186] 1,015,239 131, 135 44,636! ,067,119| 435,588 713,613 160 
U. S. WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMEROE, BY REGIONS ; 


TOTAL 
Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 lbs. 


Atlantic Gulf Pacific | Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.; N tee 
Ports Ports Ports Ports Sea Ports Contig: Goat Ag otal | 
160,748 54,154 - 77,216 219,964 512,082 7 q 
165,385 55,639 79,643 217,994 518,660 7866 Boea27 3a4 


7,631 8, 83,093 232,594 1,60: 9,692 

eer | Ge | leas | agR | Bene | gee | sete | 
: 145,551 64,771 67,714 139,203 Hina #368 aia'600 ona 
Z 116;313 | 53/029 42 '887 | 300/656 94 307/597 184 
128,764 64,541 53,823 132,645 247,098 7,267 387,010 222 
140,608 66,538 50,894 136,139 258,041 05: 402/233 236 

1391069 | 72/063 | 54'84 161,351 | 265.979 | 75 434'880 
155/09 86,29 60,352 | 2191045 | 301: 8,497 529,282 | 30: 

. 170,835 he range rela: Bae 9,308 616,774 
| 167,799 ' 105/152 | 73;912 | 2177143 56a 008 Beet Bonaee. 3a 


7 , * . 
_* United States—Domestic Trade; Wholesale and Retail 497 
oe * ° 
Wholesale and Retail Trade in 1939 
Source: United States Bureau of The Census 
WHOLESALE TRADE BY STATES, 1939 
: Em- Pay Roll Em- i 
States Sales ployees in Yr. States Sales ployees oe 4 
$1,000 No. $1,000 31,000 No. 
415,688 14,202) 18,910} |Nevada..¢....... 23,249 733) £ OO 6 
96,528 3,854) 5,623 New Hampshire... 64,263 2,534) 3,735 
248,916 7,890) 9,643 New Jersey .. -| 1,075,302 36,609 64,412 
3,840,129 138,278; 226,304. New Mexico we 66,387) 2,463 3,1 
435,126 13,675 20,433 |New York.. . .|14,508,479 292,807 632,525 
413,134 15,795 26,378) North Carolina. ... 831,251 30,347 3,85 
157,474 2,946 6,018 | North Dahota..... 170,252 5,901 71 
347,772 10,250 18,388! |Ohio .............] 2,630,784 75,975, 132,423 
525,889 32,442 34,405, Oklahoma........ 461,519 15,559 21,561 
806,238 24,501 34,899) |Oregon........... 441,310 15,443 24,630 
105,510 4,695 5,282) |Pennsylvania. ..... 3,347,488 98,972 169,140 
4,998,766 122,741] 228,407||Rhode Island..... 239,013 7,430 12,435 
847,035 28,555 42,844) South Carolina.... 297,211 8,241 99 
790,518 24,120 32,088! South Dakota..... 133,396 4,697 . 
427,651 14,997 18,163) Tennessee. ...s... 839,529 25,171 31,353 
64 19,499 23,671) |Texas... 2,040,548 64, 86,760 
705,402 23,777 $2,822) (Utah. - 2... lee ,172 6,705 10,358 
165,848 7,286) 10,135; | Vermont, ...<..... 57,112 2,354 3,43 
688,989 23,533) 33,416) |Virginia.......... 627,632 28,236 33,971 
2,232,117) 59,155) 112,302 |Washington....... 767,731 27,425) 44,619 
1,926,474 52,292) 88,969 West Virginia..... 284,196 11,525 17,153 
1,458,224 37,523; 60,716 |Wisconsin........ 824,956 26,728 42,663 
245,154 7,028) 8,182) |Wyoming......... 37,031 1,210 abriva ey, 
2,261,256 64,373) 106,362; S| | 
130,584 4,132} 6,130 Total U. S...... 55,265,640; 1,562,121) 2,625,203 


566,975. 15,038] . 20,723 
RETAIL TRADE BY STATES, 1939 


Sales Em- wedticl { Sales Em- Payroll 
State Stores | in 1939 | ployees| in 1939 State Stores | in 1939 | ployees| in 1939 
No. $1,000 | No. $1,000 | No. $1,000 No. $1,000 
23,916) 435,975) 51,830 37,826) |Nev.....-. 2,045 61,828 5,822 7,204 
6,242! 162,003} 16,577 AV ASSN, Bees. 7,435) 183,100} 18,149) _ 17,322 
20,328, . 298,301 32,581; _23.775)|N. J....... 68,851| 1,580,401| 153,673) 171,619 
112,428! 3,187,809) 327,627; 383,155)|N. M...... 6,617 125,765) 12,846) 11,596 
16,785, 409,103) 45,085, 43,503)|N. Y...... 209,425) 5,578,159| 567,150) 660,093 — 
25,873| 717,262| 70,248, 79,905|/|N.C...... 33,826| 633,240) 79,404) 60,052 ~ 
4,544) 110,052 10,972} 11, PLD Gee x. 0% 8,549) | 156,137| 15,227 12,960 
6.893) 402,768! 48,072) 56,007|,;Ohio...... 93,041) 2,441,293) 270,425] 271,073 
281614| 614,464) 73,190) 64,244 |Okla...... 28,722| 513,091! 59,988) 48,953 
32.870|. 624,765| 78,947; 58,874) |Ore....... 16,458| 442,160! 41,720) 44,154 
6,804} 175,873 16,549) 16,189) |Pa 134,543} 3,133,377| 348,390) 313,791 
109.132! 2,857,646! 332,003| 339,072) |R. I 5| 275,447) 30, 4 
47,317| 1,066,383) 123,192) 110, 18,520} 332,224) 41,119 i 
39,024, 822,905) 87,684) 72,514 9,817 169,396] 17,307| 13,592 
27,545| 473,551} 56,490) 42,510 28,198’ 606,489} 71,869] 55,924 
30,919| 520,135) 55,062) 46,090 85,249| 1,803,71 209. 171,690 
25,469 86,250|. 63,638) 49,000 6,372 8| 19,562 18,743 
13,455| - 281,356| 28,113; 26,079 5,423 123,369 12,010 10,707 
25,566| — 619,273 iF 66,079) 29,610| 628,172) 74,864! . 63,86) 


18,928| ° 403/989] 42,318] 38,263 
'204| | Wisc. 47,604| 1,064.994| 107,409] 103,249 
22,735 eee 4,113] ‘100,233 8/938} 91346 

{ 


Tot. U. S..|1,770,355/42,039,138 4,600,817 4,529,499 


6 "583 Y 
9,481 222,008 19,963 21,505 
191330] 397,196 44,353] 36,221 


: 3,961; (1933) 1,526,119: (1929) 1,543,158. Sales in a year—(1935) $33,161,276.000; 
ee Con) wean Cina) So 114.653,000. Wages in a year—(1935) $3,623,289,000; (1933) $2,910,- 


000; (1929) $5,189,670,000. 


: Active Proprietors Employees 

be nen aa as mpniachiaaae 1939 | 1935 1929 1939 1935 1929 
a ~__.| 1,613,673 1,440,108] 1,434,704| 4,600,817) 3,898,258] 4,286,516 
Bp guia) | aS MARES) TER] TRA) SE ee 

aPaibe es Gidt a va novt a8 8 16, 
nt etaretia eae i 36,362 "160|  47,821| 867,007}. 729,195} 814,937 
yparel gTOUD...-.--+ 0-0 reer rene ees §2'329| 73.414]  99,613| 388,737| 327, 394,911 
immiture-household-radio......--- : 42,491 35,864,  51,962| 214,235] 173,931] 267,250 
ees ey PAS Wel Sete 51.238} _415594| 66,151] 389,298] 314,780) 411,359 
ie omar sirate, eo) 148) See aee) eames eae 
_ Saas 306,219 257,568 148,948 806883]  646'935| 466,437 


SSR re cpap 18914031 159,130 


PHEOTCS |. 05 da dss eee 
7a i i loyed 389,- The 241,858 filling stations had 231,475 active 
en a iy See rm. | proprietors and employed an. additional 235,627 

ee ee erat y € com, | bersons, of whom 196,412 were full-time and 39,115 
nsation was, $507,947,000, in addition to the) were part-time. - 
238 active proprietors. , Payroll for these employees totaled $198,934,000, 


: * SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS—1939 


The Bureau of the Census reports that there. etinsdries got $1,394,921,000 of the total service 
i ice |-= St 
in the United States in 1939 645,966 service / "°F Dera: directors received $261,333,000; beauty 


ipisaamsnts (not included in retail census); | parlors, $231,670,000; barber shops, $230,983,000; 
seipts-in the year, $3,410,202; employees, 1,098,- | Shoe Wet shops, $114,947,000; advertising agen 
2; payroll total in year, $1,064,187,000. Power | cies, $97,372,000. 
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; : 6: fe > | 
American Railway Statistics | 

, : / Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission B | 

s Mile- Loco- Fre’ht | Pass. Railway 

Cc Carsin| Passengers Freight Em- Employe 
at Gant Buite niece. in ‘Ser. Serv. Carried Carried ployees Wases: 

Bix i No. No. No. No. Toni Dollars 
obo 845 Miles, 68,942 |2,388,424| 56.102|1,269.912,881| 2,427, 622, 267) 2. ors. 886 3,754,280, } 
249,398 530] 68,098] 2,414,083} 56,814) 901,963,145 2,463, 307) 1,786,411|2,916,19 + 
j 249,138 873| 66,847|2,403,967| 56,855) 874,588,786 Seer oT ari 1,821,804|3,001,803, 
we 249'131 819] 65,348] 2,378,800] 55,729) 840,029,680} 2,510,054,113) 1,775,549 2,963,033, ' 
249/309 935] 63/311|2,346,751| 54,800) 798,476, 114) 2,504,195, 746) 1,691,950/2,874,428, | 
f 249.433 615] 61,257| 2,323,683] 53,838] 786,432,468) 2,584,333,226) 1,694,04 2,940,206, » 
"052 413} 60,189] 2,322,267) 53,584 707 986,505} 2,179.014,863 | 1,517,043/2,588,597, 
248,829 492] 58,652/2.245,904| 52,096} 599,226,754| 1,694,074,786| 1,282,825|2,124,783, « 
247,595 314| 56,732| 2,184,690] 50,598] 480,717,777] 1,229,078,365) 1,052,285 1,535,066, i, 

. 245.70: 122| 54,228] 2,072,632] 47,677) 434 907) 1,322.462,572|  990,839}1,424,391, 
, 243/857 33] 51,423] 1,973,247] 44,884| 452,175,619) 1,440, 067} 1,027,426|1,541,312," 
} 241,822 25) 491541) 1,/867,381| 42,426] 448,059,317] 1,502,590, 185| 1,013,654/1,666,228, 
‘ 240,10 38] 48.009]1,790,043] 41,390] 492,493,214! 1,805,766,847) 1,086,405/1,873,819,-, 
238/539 149} 47,555/1,776,428| 40,949) 499, 687,875] 1,928'444'492| 1,136,912 2,013,676, 
236,842 35| 46,544) 1,731,096} 39,931] 454, rach 540] 1.482.504,121} $58,280}1,771,082, © 
i 235,064) ~ 1| 45,17211,680,519| 38,977) 454,031,928) 1,729,537,305! 1,006,711/1,889,129,) 
. . | 233,670 19] 44/333! 1706/3871 38,308! 456,088,496 1,947.478,587! 1,045,738 1, ‘990, 630,: 
Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam an Se tiseycb 48. #3 (1937) 49.2; (1938) 49.4; (198 
a s. Figures for freight carried (1913) cover : : I 

fae and II roads, and this is true for that year Average annual compensation per employee 


: class I roads—(1920) $1,820.12; (1925) $1,639.) 
g as to number of employees and employees’ wages. (1930) $1,714.43; (1935) $1,653.18; (1936) $1, 734,; 
c Average capacity of freight cars, in tons—(1910) | (1937) $1,781, i 3 88e) $1,859.24: (1939) $1, 886. 

35.9; (1920) 42.4; (1925) 44.8; (1930) 46.6; (1935) | (1940) $1/912.7 
; RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 


ft 


Miles (Rev. | Ave-{ Frt. Miles Miles Casualtie 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Jo’r.| Rey.| Traveled | Traveled |- 
F Year Revenue Revenue by Pas.| per jaton| by Pass. |by Freight 
j 2 Passene’ s|Mile|Pas.|Mile| Trains Trains |Kill’d| In 
; | | | —— — 
9 Dollars Dollars Thousands! Cts. |Miles} Cts. Miles ~ Miles No. 
5 1920.... |1,304,814,986)4 leery 703) 47,369.906| 2.75!37.30] 1.07] 574,826,099] 619,507.289] 6.958/168 
4 O2b.....1/1 "064,806, 152|4,648,364,187 36,166,973) 2.94|40.10] 1.11| 581,791,719] 602, 872,559) 6,617) 137, 
i 049°210,125]4, 905,981,443] 35/672,729) 2.94/40.79| 1.10| 584,972/232 622'294'985| 6:94 1304 
Md 80,528,000) 4,728,884,868) 33,797,754] 2.90/40.23| 1.10) 578,355,321] 598,434,584) 6,821/104, 
ie 905,270,818|4,771,562,2 31,727; 2.85/39.72)| 1.09] 570,037,816} 589,615 853] 6,5 86, 
875,929,297|4,899, 167,876] 31,164,739} 2.81/39.63] 1.09] 568,094,709] 598,343,477] 6,496 76,9 
7 730,765, ae 4,145,015,013) 26,875,642) 2.72)37.96] 1.07) 545,090,881] 523,254,887] 5,481| 49,4 
p 1931 . 551.726,005|3,302,323,718| 21,933,345] 2.52/36.60| 1.06| 485,537,618] 446,261,006 5,099]. 36 
7) 1 377,511, "08 2}485,475,107| 16,997,426] 2.22/35.36| 1.06| 419,087,987] 368.658,048| 4.747| 29 
- 329,816,306|2,528, 68.22 6) 16,368,043} 2.02/37.64/ 1.01) 380,434,894) 368,665,908] 5,019] 27, 
. 346,870,291|2,671,900,556| 18,068,635| 1.92/39.96] 0.99| 381,610,861 397,149,702) 4,879] 28, 
,423,361/2,831,139,271) 18,509,497) 1.94/41.31] 1.00) 385,874,136} 403,851,169] 5,107) 28.0) 
‘ 413,189,186/3,356,631,227| 22.459,781] 1.84/45.60} 0.98] 409,071,812] 496,267,819] 5,398] 34, | 
f 443,532,407 |3,428,420,638| 24,695,214] 1.80}49.42] 0.94|420/8187671| 512/200.236 5,350] 36,6 
‘ 406,406,349) 2,900,676,475 ah; oe 918} 1.88/47.65! 0.99 Beers ts 431,389,779| 4.499] 2 aa 
th) 417,716,429/3,297,059,339 712,941] 1.84/50.02| 0.98'395.127/242| 461/026.269| 4’362 28,5 
it 417,955,185'3,584,201,061 33" 815,598 1.75 29,5 


52.22! 0.95.395,410,1871491:126,907! 4/612 


Casualties classified as due to suicide, mental] numbered 580, passengers on trains, 75; all ott 
derangement, and attempting to escape custody, | non- trespassers, 1,930; trespassers, 2, 


027. 
re omitted from the above table. injured included 18, 350 rail employees and 2, : 
e Of the persons killed in 1940, railway employees | passengers. a ; 


GRADE. CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS a 


ua 4 


Killed , |2,149}2,206|2,491|2,371) 2,568) 2,485) 2,028) 1,011}1,525)1,511|1,554/1,680/1,786|1,875|1, : 
Injured] 5,525 /6,555|6,991 6,513|6,666| 6,804] 5,517) 4.657 |3.989 3,697 |4,300|4,658|4,930 5; Soa F 


Le pee ar RS 


4 Brace aaite tarts in ahien intone and mains eanlaas ita 1 ‘a persons ban Spa 
te RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS ' 
Total Net Railway Ratio 


ie + ‘Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividend 
h Revenues ee Accruals | Income Income Declared: Ope 


been eenee . 354,7 38, 729|398,4 :938 
* BAO s bislee naa) 0 i) Be ‘ . 9,2 . , ’ ° . 


916}56 17 
395,630,626|1,182/467,353 855,017,540/510,017,98' 
848]402,698,333| 1,262'636,132 977,229,694 360/901 gat 

21353, eet. 476) '874154.248 577,922,698|603, 150,390 


A o Ie 
331,013,074] 597, "340, 678) 146,351,023/227,569,358] 74. 
346,235,674] 376,864, ‘allt ten 136, eae 738 16. 

3. 


rH 361 tet 822 305,86 53. 


die 2 abl 


Ope 


ounting to $4,296,600,653 were derived from the 


ating revenues in 1940 for Class I roads 


lowing chief sources: freight, $3,528,782,173; 
eercs $416,696,703; mail, Sioiose see, orcas 
Dperating expenses in 1940 for Class I ro 

ire divided as follows: maintenance of way ne 
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structures, $497,031,272; maintenance of eauip- 


ment, $818,975,489; traffic, $107,586,358; transporta- , 


= calgary ‘ 

erage dividend rate on dividend-paying stock— 
(1920) 6.52; (1825) 6.52; (1930) 7.83; (1935) 5.94; 
(1936) 6.45; (1937 5.85; (1938) 4.34; (1939) 5.62; 
(1940) 5.79. The peak, 9.02, was in 1921. 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL 


+ (investment figures, first column, represent book values) 

Investment Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Am 

In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- eee aere 

Equipment | Outstand. | Outstand. Outstand. | Outstand. tion Dividends 

| Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars oll 

15 17,441 420.382 7,599,937,801 1,394.956,92 21,127.959.078 16.307 502,580 5 219.845 566 
20|19,849,319.946/7.215.861.540/1,897.823.5 6/21.891,450.785|16.993,930,263/5,075,039.645 
25| 23,217,208, 918}7,602,250,600) 1,937,282.90' |23,644,224,072|18,190,513,329/6,2 .531,565) 
26) 23,880,740,146 7,560,310,349 1,924,492,389| 14,192, 194,219/23,676,996,957| 18,234,311,637 6.473,279,918 
27|24,453,870,938 7,682,788,226| 1,979,987,460) 13,951,550, 172|23,6 14,325,858! 18,136,691,445/6,701 427,317 
28|24,875,983,930 7,808, 672,479 /2,034,636,886) 13,903,962,701/23,747,272,066| 18,510,582,609 7/159,988,646 
29)/25,465,036,427 7,852, 768,522/2,064,976,159 14,064,919,410|23,982,664,091/18,679,706,928 7,506,264,973 
30)26.051,000,223| 8,008,945, 756|2,073, 785,915 14,248, 760,729 |24,331,492,400 19,065,626,085 7'702,020,535 
31|26,094,898,545|8,030,476,804/2,049,011,972) 14,264,295,921/24,343,784,697 18,941,460,134 7,325,664,365 
32| 26,086,990, 995) 8,066,630,991 2,047,545,714|14,722,717,556| 24,836,894,261 18,893 ,459,447 3298,821,669 
3 25,901,961,773) 8,056,676, 584) 2,041, 942,386 |14,623,942,641 24,722,561,611/18,830,912,324/3,119,282,1 
34) 25,681,607,533 7,994,085,098| 2,043,916,410/ 14,531,691,768|24,569,693,276 18,652,491,252/3,411,519,569 
3 5,500,465, 262) 7,986, 785,640 2,036,510,297 | 14,223,572, 728) 24,246,868,665 18,342,297,429|3,412, 967,544 
36/25,432,388,302!7,992,835,168 2,035,453, 938)| 13,974, 262,761/|24,002,551,867|18,335,886,587 3,594,789,000 
7|25.636,081,713/8,063, 946,728) 2,050, 1267368 14'008,763,824| 24, 122,836,920} 18,319,002,557|3,890,177,357 
8}25,595,739 478|8,040,337,169 2,049.498,093 13,765,622, 110) 23,855,457,372|17,987,982,640 3,139,486,000 
20/25,538,157,310/8,025,355,714 2'049'675, 267) 13,534,292, 402 /23,609,323,383/17,698, 158,436 3,190,115,000 
10'25,646,013,606 $004,987,573'2,064, 336,097) 13,302,080,418 23,371,404,088 17,629,613, 122|3,741,132,000 


‘Net Capitalization’’ is total capital outstanding 
AUS Capital securities owned by railways. Thus, 
1940 of the $17,629,613,122 of American rail 


securities in the hands of the public, stocks totaled 
$7,020,558,754; bonds, $10,609,054,368. 


WIDTH OF STANDARD GAUGE RAILWAYS 


he standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 8% 
shes in the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
, France, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
mmark, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, 
d European Turkey. That is to say it is 56% 
ches from the inside of one rail to the inside of 
s opposite rail, about five-eighths of an inch 
the top of the rail head. This measurement 


Latin American countries: 3 ft. gauge frequently 
employed in construction tracks; or 3-ft. 6-in gauge 
standard on the British South African Railways 
etc. A gauge of 24 in. or less is commonly employed 
for industrial railways. 
_ There are more than 600,000 miles of railways 
in the world. 

Railway mileage in 1940 in chief states—Texas, 
16.356: Illinois, 11,949; Pennsylvania, 10,328; Iowa, 


yas good on rail heads with slanted sides as well * z ; ~ Mi » 
on rail heads with straight sides. € A ae cw Ohio, 8,501; Minnesota, 8,421; 
Broad-gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South, New York, 1,739; Michigan, 17,303; Missouri, 
pw gauge:-A guage narrower than the stand- | 7,042; Indiana, 6,889; Wisconsin, 6,639; Georgia, 
d gauge, such as the meter gauge used largely in | 6,334; Oklahoma, 6,302; Nebraska, 6,044. ‘ 
Railways of the World 
Source: Official Reports of the Several Countries % 
b-) 5 a b] g cy 
So of} w r) 9 9]  o eile 
i) so i 
eez| $2. |G8s5|| County » | 388] ge. E38 
S=2| 36S [Pees | $28) 262 | gies 
“Go| £§F [asec ~ | <bo| gse |agse 
25,204| 153,698] 53,083)||India....-..... —_.|1938| 41,076| 521,285) 97,764 
27'179|° 384,942| 40,016||Irish Free State..... 1937| 2,880] 21,168) 3,957 
3'007| 194,800] 69,446||Italy*...........-. 1938| 10,173] 103,046) 55,430 
2,031 8,72 1008 |/JADAD*, io. c2 share 4 = 1938] 10,784|1,058,631| 98,483 
42'702| 22,039] 82,220)|Lithuania.......... 1937| 1,486 135) 2,389 
'5,434| _19,509| 10,208||New Zealand*. 1939] 3,319} 23,266 4 
8.262| 268,738] 79,919||Norway*... 1938) 2,334 1,606] 13,799 
1,486 2,0 ,642 || Poland. . 1937| 13,440] 266,300] 85,837 
31424| 20,857} 15,070)|Rumani: 1937} 7,004 ,367) 29,32 
26,528| 627,473 |272,090 || Russia. . 1937| 53,163]1,142,000) 570,225 
38) 107|2,041,700 |545,306||Sweden...... 1938] 10,373 1,729 ,070 
20;080| 1,295,404 |355,832||Switzerland*. “17938| 1,853] 113,269) 14,787 
1,799 29, 2/311]|U. of South Africa*..|1938 13,263] 105,476) 30,356 
2'232|  44,540| 15,310|| United States .. "11938]236,842) 454,508)/819,7 
5,727 92,846 | 24,710|| Yugoslavia.......-- 1936| 5,825| 44,412] 18,572 
*State operated railways only. ‘4 


os Austria and Sudetenland. 
ote: Mileage figure for the United 


Express 
fr p r Source: 
Today Railway Express service is operated on 
Sroximately 213,000 miles of railway, 45,000 miles 
airlines, 15;000 miles of motor carrier lines and 
1 20,000 miles of steamship routes. It employs 
rer 57,000 men and women at its 23,000 offices and 
e 15,000 trucks. In_ serving ess 
d financial districts 


ad (th eit homes, the Rail 
xpress Agency, in 1940, handled 160,777,326 ship- 


States represents total miles owned. 


Service by Rail and Air 


Railway Express Agency 


In 1929, the first full year of operation, 
shipments were carried. In 1940, regularly 

or airlines, flying an 
ly over 45,000 miles of 
carried more than 


wave 
17,000 
scheduled airplanes of ma 
average of 248,000 miles da 
ee cen igen: States, 
1, shipments. 

Ae sonarate with Pan American Airways, the air 
service of Railway Express Agency extends to the 
West Indies, Central and South America, the 
Ce away aoe tee pas has extended the air 

ailway Expre: nm ] 
aS 4 beyond the 250 airport cities in the 


ress service 
G's t 20,000 off-airline points. / 


U. 8. to cover 


= Ato obile Predneian in “hedDriited State: 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, . Detroit, Mich.—Values, Whol 


Passenger Cars _Motor “Prucks 
Ni imbert [i Valuet 


61,460,000 
91,620,000 
135,250,000 
159,765,721 
325,000,000 8 
335,000,000 2, 43.000,000 
399,902,000 ‘ ,000,000 
420,838,378 24, - 44'219'096 
575,978,000 125,800,000 
921,378,000 
1,053,505,781 


l=) 
AOwe 
ONS Hm hm 
auo 
OS fe 
oow 


wo 
i) 
Saw, 
wn 
abe 
—) 


ae 
~109 
oh 
OD 


'847'118,562 


Boon 
S010 


1 467,259.8 
‘088,833,655: 


HOM AIO 
We Ci~1W OOlo 
PHIDOAS 


Na 
POAWOO 


Boomer 
15 00 § 
SoH 
77) 
on 


; 339,226, 639 
: 502/421°776° 
3,692,328 2,422,491,461 593,731,603 


% “Includes federal excise taxes, also standard equipment in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 
7 . substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without body; hence the value | 
Bag these chassis is not included. 
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ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FACTORY SALES 


aPegvencer Motor Passenger; Motor 
Cari Trucks | Total Year Cars Trucks 


20.8% 43.4% 
12.9% 12.8% 
7% 13.8% 8.0% 
rut Senet no sign in front of figures means increase. 
' U.S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY 
World World 
Jan. k ,, total Jan. 1 
« |25, 163,789 |35,355,310}/1938. 
26,382)321|37, 454'809||1939 


Bess Ba’ 317, 0001335672 3 28,520,559 }40,560, 167||19 
), |24;057,027133,562, 630 bi | | He 


_ World Production and Exports of Motor Vehicles 
Source: The United States Department of Commerce ; 


Production Exports Production Exports . 
= Country |—— = 
__1939 1940 1939 | ° 1940 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 


States 3,577 77,2 292 4,469, 469, 354 1252,531| 1192, 519||Netherlands.. 210 
% 426) "222/984| ,158)503 _184, 072 Sweden.. 7,821 6,046 
a Switzerland. - 530 5 
aaa Gi 4,692,338) 311,034 276.5 591 U. Kingdom.} 402,459) (2) 
are ?) 157 U.S. 8. R...|1195,000 180,000 


4173,880 : ; Total..... 
"abit 730) Ht Nceanason are 
, ) rand tot... 4,777,370) 5,096,486) 501, 953) 332 
23,525] 7,064! 18||Proj. tot. . | ||5,044)51015,554312 


— 1 Ne te ineluding foreign assemblies declared as parts for ashanti: 2Not available. 3 In ¢ 
200 ‘Sow engines. 4 First 8 months. 5 Sept. 1, 1939, to Dec. 31, 1940. 6 First 6 months ada 
Been, pie; Tmponihe, oie & monthe, * rst 3 mantis ft, 1 
xports of vehicles, in ng locomotives, ships, and aircr: ‘were va 
Ni ie months, of Se Ge £39, ae ty in ane eat 1999. : 3 ued at 9 er ie 
e—Table incomplete, as publication of import and export figures has been discon 
E sropean countries, and it is impossible to obtain estimates, fi = tinued by 


Ue ee | a Sear ee em ae 


- United States—Motor Vehicle Statistics 


Tax Per Gallon by States on Gasoline 


Source: Official State records © 


a) 
e 


Ss mole IEG 4/0 k:0 4 5 4 

ites <6 5 Idaho. . 5 Md. 4 5 4 
--- 6% Ea serigh: 3 Mass 3 4 4 
eps Dido a Mich 3 3 5 
=m A Towa 3 Minn. 4 5 5 
es Kani ice. 3 Miss 6 4 5 
Bes, 4 oy enw 5 Masti. 2 6 4 

z La 7 Mont 5 4 4 


re is a Federal tax on gasoline now of 11% cents per gallon, which is in addition to the amounts 
posite the various States; that is to say where the State tax is cataloged at 4 cents there is an 
mal Federal tax of 144 cents which makes the total in that particular jurisdiction 542 cents. 


UNITED STATES MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS—1940, 1939 
Source: Federal Works Agency 


1939 | State 1940 + 1939 | State 1940 1939 


No. N No. 
eS 450,169] 430,095 9 491,328| 3 
ee: 862 169, 082) 
a | 1,556,571| 1,475,616 F07| 70S bed 
79,86 2 343,688 321,235 


Ree; 196.116] 185,327 1,719'313| 1,641,662 
as 417,827| 411,464 143/634) °135,935 
er. 45,708] 42/296} 94:472| 91. 
er 136,109} 131,963] 509,191} 469,518 
me... 1,101,213] 1,041/337 576,248] 546,435 
ae 128,159] '123'549 309:361| 292,484 
ae 2,778,312| 2,689,288 913,055| 859.1 
a... 610,121| "587,832 88,166] 84,990 
ae f ‘218]|N. "| 184016] | 178/161 165,220| 167,426 
5 : 12) 1,942/639| 1,910,468]|At large... . 3.407 2/250 


oe i] 208/59 . Okla..12211] °585,052] 565,864 


Total. .. .'!32,452,861'31,009,870 


the 1940 registrations, busses numbered 62,- | China, 71,140; Cuba, 46,817; Denmark, 164,830; 
trucks and tractor trucks, 4,590,386; automo- Finland, 40,000; France, 2,398,500; Germany, 327, 
(Gncluding taxi cabs) 27,372,397; trailers and | 000; India, 123,400; Ireland, 67,426; Italian EK, 
-trailers, 1,314,547; motor cycles, 136,402; Africa, 60,000; Italy, 498,500; Japan, 119,050; 
S cars, 152,085. Mexico, 105,470; Morocco (Fr.), 37,750; Nether- 
e figures for 1940 are as of Jan. 1, 1941, On| lands, 164,430; Netherland E. Indies, 75,015; New - 
date other registrations were—Alaska, 4,156; | Zealand, 268,157; Norway, 99,326. 
, 12,861; Puerto Rico, 27,030; Virgin Islands, Philippines, 54,023; Portugal, -49,320; Spain, 
Total, U. S. and possessions, 32,557,954. 123,300; Switzerland, 56,200; Union of So, Africa, 
Motor Vehicle Registration Abroad 393,698. ” 
tor vehicle registrations abroad, Jan. 1, 1941: United Kingdom, 2,429,580; Soviet Russia, 
ria, 35,500; Argentina, 309,500; Australia, | 1,060,000; Uruguay, 45,765; Venezuela, 35,534. 
Belgium, 225,440; Brazil, 174,000; British Total abroad, 12,818,937; world total, 45,376,891, 
49,560; Canada, 1,477,282; Chile, 50,269; compared to 45,422,411 in 1940. 


U. 8. HIGHWAY APPROPRIATIONS FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1942 
Source: Federal Works Agency 


Elimination Elimination 
of Hazards Secon- of Hazards 
at Railroad Regular | dary or | at Railroad 
Feeder | Grade Cross- State Federal | Feeder | Grade Cross- 
Roads ings Aid Roads _ ings 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
3 1,274,429] 223,025 376,651 
1,620,981| 283,672 170, 
4,824,597| 844,304 1,330,049 
2,378,838| 416,297 ‘ 
1,504,377| 263,266 4 
3,526,168] 617,079 1 
217; 397,463 439,081 
1,647,906| 288,383 228,715 
4,095,568} 716,724 1,091,120 
,500 85,31 Gf 
1,341,640| 234,787 ; 
1,583,613} 277,132 260,078 
2,114,507| _ 370,03 381,156 
6,294,440! 1,101,527 1,096,857 
1,123,714 96, 651 46) 
,500 85,3 a 
1,844,069} 322,712 375,157 
1,580,939} 276,664 304,376 
1,095,332 191,683 264,524 
2,406,404) 421,121 484,129 
1,246,353] 218,112 131,610 
: ,900 85,313 « 
580,174 487,500 85,313 97, 
oican Puerto Rico...| 495,603 86,731 166,250 
* 335, - 
7,500 Total....../97,500,000/17,062,500] 19,500,000 
Mi \ 97,500 , 


Y fuel apeamed’ sold) in the United States in 1940 totaled 24,167,120,000 gallons, 
seoline foto oo 000 gallons in (539. Losses by evaporation on the way te consumers amount to 
erage of more than 345 million gallons a year. New York consumption was 1,970,555,000 gallons; ; 


forri#a, 1,948,880,000. 
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United States—Automobile vidents_ Dea 
Automobile Accidents in U. S.—How Caused 


, Source: Travelers’ Insurance ‘Company, Hartford, Conn. on anes 
TYPES OF ACCIDENTS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES (1940) 


“i Pers.| Per| Pers. Per - ‘Pers. | Per ers. | 
Killed ct. |Injured| Ct. ‘Killed | Ct. |Injured)] | 


ylisi ithe. ss Fixed ObseCbh 722... -3,690| 10.5 98,300) 
Wetcisina Sy cet 12,500] 35.7| 290,400) 22.0||Bicycle.............. 800; 2.3 43,190} 
-Automobile......... 400! 29.7| 739,590! 56,0||/Non-collision......... 5,030| 14.4 113,990 
_Horse-drawn vehicle. 7 x 4 3,940| - . : Miscellaneous: .......- 200 -6 5,220) 

Bicccein ssc aol ca ‘gti realee ck Gos eee 35,000 100.0| 1,320,000 1 
oye Other vehicle...... : 100| 3 -4| 


ACTIONS OF DRIVERS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES (1940) 


a 


b 


Pers.| Per Pers. 


Pers.| Per Pers. Per i 
Killed; Ct. Injured] 


Killed| Ct. |Injured| Ct. 
| sa 


40.0) 221,190 25.9) 
’ 14.5)| 


Failed to signal and im- 
proper signaling. 


~ 
“ 
w 


12.5 6) Car ran away, no d 
Guttman: set). ts 5 1.5 5|| Drove off roadway. . 
Passing stand. st. car... 20 a :700| _.2||Reckless driving f 
Passing on curve or hill) 290} 1.2 10,250| 1.2||Miscellaneous......... 
Passing on wrong side. 290} 1.2} ‘10,250 


Total..............|24,000}100. 854,000)11) 


ACTIONS OF PEDESTRIANS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES (1940) 


5 ¢ Ped. | Per Ped. Per Ped. | Per Ped. i 
Gt. Injured ct. Killed; Ct. |Injuredj| ¢ 


Children play. street. . 650] 5.2 34,850} i 
hoo: 15,390} 5.3)|At workinroad....... 500} 4.0 7,840 
5.9 34,560} 11.9||/Rid. or hitch. on veh. 120 1.0 3,490 
17.2 48,210} 16.6|;Coming from behind , 
1.7 3,490} 1.2|| parked car.... ele 890}, 7% 38,910] 1 
31.6 74,630) 25.7|| Walk. on rural hi y| 2,270] 18.2 11,330 
Not on roadway....... 310} 2.5 7,550 
3 eee 4 Miscellaneous.........| 290] 2.3 4,350 


Total...............{12,500|100.0] 290,400\101 


1.1 3,190 


"7 Of the 35,000 persons killed in 1940, infants numbered 1,190; children (5-14. yrs,), 2,870; youths ¢ 

_ grown-ups (15-64 yrs.), 25,410; old people (65 yrs. and over), 5,530. } 

ee Of the 1,320,000 persons injured in 1940, infants totaled 47,520; children, 183,480; youths 4 

_ grown-ups, 1,025,640; old people, 63,360. 

Of the 36,580 auto drivers in fatal accidents, 2,710 were females; of the 1,374,400 drivers in ne 
fatalities, 133,320 were females. \" 

In fatal accidents, 3 per cent of the drivers were under 18 yrs., 27 per cent were aged 18-24; 3.5 | 

_ cent were 65 or over; 8 per cent had less than 3 mos. experience; 85.8 per cent of the fatal accides 
occurred in clear weather, and in 77.7 per cent of the cases the road was dry; in 91.3 per cent the. 

was Bpparontly in good condition. % 

_ Ear } morning and early evening (twilight) drivers got relatively the most victims. 

Speed and its relation to cost—Speed is expensive, according to the insurance experts. ‘‘Take ~ 
average speed of 35 miles per hour,’’ says one in the booklet Lest We Regret. ‘‘If you increase tii 

nee q° 45, ge ‘ge save a aes over he poe in Guery Choussed miles you drive. But it will ¢ 

65¢ for each hour vou save. you jump to 55, the erence in expense 

JA eas a opera ba Bhs average driver! ; : » beak arg ay = | 

nS s also curious to note that these costs pile up at increased speeds somewhat Tr tartl: 

Lara Danger Units. After passing 45, for‘instance, you will save less and less dane be fe 

your speed; yet the expense soars. On a 1,000-mile journey you could save but 2.8 hours by steppi 

up your speed from 55 ‘to 65, and you would pay almost $3.00 an hour for the time you saved.’’ 


or. ae , 
Bitty ® 


Deaths in U. S. from Automobile Accidents 


ree: United States Bureau of the Census; figures in the table exclude deaths due to collisi 
ay trains and street cars, and do not include deaths in motorcycle acci are. 
¢ These appear in the data beneath the table. Seager 


Year ppesths Rate Year | Deaths! Rate Year | Deaths 


7 Deaths| Rate 


2.9 ||1919....] 7,968 4 |l1926.... 
3.9 SMa 10.4 spre as 
4:3 
5.9 ns 
9:0 15,529 | 15. nike : .2 |11938)! 

) 9.3 17,571 32 Ie 1939... 


to-train deaths—(1933) 1,437; (1934 (1935) 1,587; (1936) 1,697; F l 
; Au -street car fatalities—(i933) 318: digi) 332; (19353 353: (1956) 369" (1987) 284° eigsae eos a 
“Motoreycle deaths—(1933) 285; (1934) 332; (1935) 346; (1936) 362; (1937) 364; (1938) 369, “a 


“ 
‘ 


ry q 

_ Canadian Motor Vehicle Production—Combined a. 
output of passenger cars in the United States and | pared with 108369 in 1936 mek Sect /ae ia 
anada totaled 3,802,454 units, an increase of 28 The United States and Canada manuf. tur 
er cent as compared with 2,975,165 in 1939. Most | 389,884 trugks and buses in 1940, an Anores : 
he increase was accounted for in the United | 17.5 per cent as compared with 757,553 in 1g 


es, where production increased to 3,692 i 
nits from 2,860,796 unite im soso oF AG Aarts Output in the United States numbered 
about 29 per cent, 


eI Output of passenger cars in Canada totaled 47,057, ah increase of 140 per cent. 


110,126 units, an increase.of 1.6 


? 


pee United States—Merchant Marine Data; Fifty Great Ports 508 


The American Merchant Marine 


Source: Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


4 Licensed Vessels Under 20 Gross Tons Total Merchant Marine (Gross Tons) 
‘ear ———. > 
seal)-| Sailing Steam Total Sailing Steam Total 
7 No. | Tons | No. Tons | No. | Tons | No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
5. .e..|3,045| 34,248) 7,514) 98,913 10,559/ 133,161) 10.753}2,445,619/15,948) 5,943,810/26,701} 8,389,429 
t -}2,113 24.710 7.735 105,411 9,848 130,121] 9.369/2.500,575/18,814/13,823,449/|28,183/16,324,024 
; 1,295|15,809| 7,587|108,540} 8 882/124,349 7,730/2,429,509| 18,637|14,976,393|26,367|17,405,902 
6 1,240/14,917| 7,619/110,444| 8 859/125,361) 7,654\2,467,927/|18,689) 14,848, 26,343) 17,311,147 
1,130) 13,717} 7,440)108,852) 8 570/122,569| 7,394/2,380,652| 18,384! 14,506,849|25,778/16,887,501 
1,048] 12,7: 7,357|108,437| 8,405,121,217| 7,115/2,336,382| 18,270) 14,346,679 25,385/16,683,061 
950} 11,280} 7,372/109 867| 8,322|121,147| 7,007/2,315,022|18,319/14,161,837 25,326|16,476,859 
904 10,877} 7,363|109,991| 8,267/120,868 6,099| 2,299,857 19,115]13,767,868|25,214|16,067,725 
i 1s 842/10,360} 7,434/110,951) 8,276 121,311) 7,235)2,380,237 18,236|13,528,019|25,471|15,908,256 
Dis... 9/829| 7,496/112.064] 8,305/121,893| 6,932/2,270,830|18,224|13,567,825|25, 156 15,838,655 
3. 519] 6,183| 7,687|114,134| 8,206 120,317 6,686| 2,197,917) 18,182) 12,862,240 24,868)15,060,157 
4.. 710} 8,723) 7,901/116, 8,611/125,169) 6,571}2,185,682|18,333| 12,676,132 24,904/| 14,861,814 
1 a 675| 8.378| 8,100|118,.622| 8,775|127,000| 6,424/2,118,499)18,495) 12,535,257 24,919)| 14,653,759 
Dn 696) 8,601] 9,161)132,8) 8,857 141,407 6,686|2.230,126|18,706|12,266,561/25,392| 14,496,687 
"213|10,312/147,181)| 7,569/2.508,554/19,019/12,167,574/26,588 14,676,128 
: 7.806 | 2,644,288 |19,349|/12,007,077/27,155|14,651,365 
| 7,864 2,679,988 ' 19,606| 11,952,003 '27,470|14, 631,991 
7.708 2,665,446) 19,504/11,352,742 27,212| 14,018,188 


. A 21 5 
7,693 2,674,792 19,382 11,046,822 27,075 13,721,614 


necluded in the above on Jan. 1, 1941, were 38 canal boats (5,961 gross tons) and 7,138 barges 
87,121 gross tons). Motor boats, included in, steam, numbered 15,586 (1,233,284 gross tons). 
he figures are no longer compiled on a fiscal year basis, but are now oh a calendar year basis. 


ge for 1941 are as of Jan. 1. ; u 
me war has brought many changes and some confusion in classifications and ownerships, owing 


ncipally to changes in registration from one country to another. . 


prmage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce j 


Total Total 
; American Foreign American Foreign 
ear “ Year |———__————- 
‘iscal) Net Per Net Per (Fiscal) Net Per Net Per 
Tons Ct. Tons Ct. Tons Ct. Tons Ct. 


45,920,623 | 36 80,335,916 64 
44,932,470 35 | 82,269,688 65 
43,325,347 33 87,391,668 67 


12,344,570 22 44,099,576 78 
17,697,062 22 62,244,602 78 


55,239,879 51 52,253,160 49 

57,733,259 42 81,134,736 58 39,389,412 29 98,779,828 71 
64, 1 39 100,679,741 61 39,676,370 27 105,617,806 73 
59,007,223 38 96,519,327 62 35,634,839 25 104,434,695 75 


38,809,334 20 93,277,545 71 


52,811,191 37 89,919,168 63 
44,793,879 37 76,600,674 63 
‘ss tonnage applies to vessels and not to cargoes, and is determined by dividing by 100 the 


¢ ~ 
mts, in cubic feet, of the vessel’s closed-in space. 
ha » ea is a vessel’s gross tonnage minus deductions of space occupied by the crew’s quarters, 


for navigation, the engine room, storeroom and fuel. 
the number of entrances practically balances the number of clearances, so that one-half of the 


tal figures approximates either the entrances or the clearances. 


50 Greatest Ports of the World 


Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


; Net Net 
i Vessels| Register |Rank Port [Vessels Register 
Mf 0-0 168,398,000] 26 |V Canad 8970]11/488 000 
| _.. | 92,032 |68,598,0 ancouver, Canada ; 488, 

1 SEALE ae ete te "** | 99'137|29,673,000| 27 |Rio de Janeiro 3,924] 11,226,000 
3 GBEMIS EWAN Ie es aa s 26,776 |28,334,000] 28 |Genoa.. 5,421|10,860, 
4 he Chee gt apes aoe 5,757, 29 |Naples. 9008] 10,809,000 
Bee otgendain ical ook see 1 AD. hE UBEGH se weaon ecco | 9751 10,091.00 
‘ * er a A 8'000] 31 |Sydney, Australia........ 6,355| 10,057,000 
Ic Minin Ses Bs, 2'708 |20,425,000| 32 |Newcastle (England). .... 8/532) 8,596,000 
welQaska...s1..-.-5 600. 33, |Montreal....).. 2.0062: -.-- 5,725] 8,516,000 
4 34° HBremen) ose. -a sds ese 7,118] 8,300,000 
+s bai 36 s-iseattles. ions. 08 ade sees 3/416) 8,210,000 
At i 36 |Montevideo...../..----- 1,631] 8,087,000 
a 37. |Piraeus........-%--+24: 13,396| 7,758,000 
: 38 |Melbourne....../.---+-: ,396| 7,613,000 
39 |Copenhagen.......---+-- 25,432| 7,452,000 
5|165612,000| 40 |Portland, Oreg.......---- 9/548] 7,051,000 
; 15. Daye. <2 08 o te aa aa) ere, Gis 
fe Se ea PE Sc 1.628 9,404,000 
if 934114,800,000] 44 |Galveston.......-++++ 762| 5,383, 
12'836 13'435,000| 45 |Batavia........-- Ti] 2183 5.388.000 
1 16,287 |13,319,000] 46 Jacksonvile. ...- 1,810 bir) ited 
2 ae 807/12, "000| 47 |Savannah..... 1,395 ret ie 
Southampton.........-.. ea Gael re 4s Caleutta. ..- « Le Pahast 
: veh srrtttttt | 9'918 111,572, 0001-5 Charleston, 8. C. 10'668| 3,226,000 


The d in 1935; there is noJater available comparative information. ; 
Baie for port in the United States are compiled by the’ Department of Commerce, and by the Chief 
‘Engineers, War Department. - 


~ 


7 ON Cae ht 
‘ . “Ree Ae » ae yo 
~_U. S—Tariff and Trade; 
Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts” 
Source: United States Tariff Commission “i 
Years | Imports } Exports Av.ExcessImp. 


“ 4 %. » 


_ 1790 $23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2,794,844 
1791-1792 60,700,000 39,765,139 10,467,430 
1793-1794 65,700,000 59,153,297 ,273,351 
1795-1812 1,523,538,964 | 1,213,983,049 17,197,551 
1813-1816 295,114,27: 169,261,263 31,464,253 
1817-1824 686,033,674 608,707,242 9,728,304 |. . 
1825-1828 349,308,444 331,720,223 4,397,055 |.. 
1829-1832 349,589,837 314,695,705 8,723,533 |. . 

1833 108,118,311 90,140,433 17,977,878 |.. 
1834-1842 1,218,445,645 | 1,060,257,281 17,576,485 |...... 
1843-1846 348,333,077 423,681,648 |... 6... eee nee 
1847-1857 2,336,430,244 | 2,512,765,531 |. Bish S 
1858-1861 1,170,440,593 | 1,330,901,092 |.............. 40,115,1 

62 178,330,200 by os C3 eee 49,227,5 
526,488,602 BSL, 300,580 | 5 Swiss tins cols 
2,176,889,958 
1,059,359,997 
6,235,725,983 
4,758,262,722 
3,112,621,836 


; 95,962.53 
‘ 40 20,975,720,402 
42,642,252 Telephones in World, Jan. 1, 1940 
te Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 3 Sa 


Total Countries Total Countries 


++++-/20,830,950 


MO ANSOS oe ejewes sy. ss 397,272 sia: 
32,680 British India..... ae 
GRID Re wonton ore 


Central America... - : 
: ; 175,600 
Japan 


PEMexICO). c.cec 8.5 “e : 
57,072 , Other Asia 
50: Total 


108 0: 
22,558,727 sy South Africa. 
434,017 ‘ Other Afrieca....... 
2,611 


é 4 Indies . 
Sinienaiayarais' © <9" wesc) set : New Zealand.:.... 

avGis'ess\e oe pclae Coens Islands. . 
TUBUAVI Ware 5 of ons Total irene 


Venezuela... os... 28,650)| Switzerland.........) 462,013// 
_ Other So. MATOS Ee si6 5 3 3,018|| Yugoslavia He 
* i tae . 


‘oe oe 
Bee te TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES 
gues in chief cities—New York, 1,669,904; Chicago, 999,174; Los Angeles, 456,564; Clevelax 


Mh rc cama Francisco, 290,990; Washington, 254,042; Minneapolis, 155,362; Seattle, 128,613; Deny 
. 


"Buenos Aires, 268,956; Rio de Janeiro, 103,797; Mexico City, 95,673: Montevi 
Te re ThO Tea a ea i aa g ene 24003; | Paris): 437,139; Berlin, $00,911; Hambu. 
: Se ere vere 468; Budapest, 107,906; Rome, 122,442; Amsterdam, 67,93) 
_ Sydney, 159,825; Melbourne, 135,518; Shanghai, 79,554; Tokio, 290,510; Manila, 25,715 —_ 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS AND TELEGRAMS, 1939 OR 1938 


i Tele- - 
Country Talks grams Total Country Talks den 
1,000 
17,99 


, 


ds 
ae ae 726,000 748 | 
eee <1 309,000 Sli] 309'811|\Sweaes 7 
Bee nd 972,000 i 999,524 ER al TERIA 2,039 
ia 661, 6,863 
2,314,484||United States...._ 195,000 30,48 


Agn 
bequeathed to Harvard in 1937 ‘‘to 
elevate the standards of journalism name Gaiee 
Gualied for journslisnh Mr, Wiewen eae aly @ from their 
Th ; 1 é r. Nieman ‘ apers. 
_ founder and publisher of the Milwaukee Psoreiel alee oF Ree eetiow att vecaitg each Indivie 


-" ~ 


505. 


al Precss of US. are Chief Broicics States 


Source: The Bureau of Mines, Washington 


Chief States - 


Bonini lead. 
mony ore. . 
Inious oxide... . 


d., a4 Calif., Nev. 
:|Mont., Utah 
t., Ariz., Ga., N. C., Md. 


.|Ky., Texas, Ala., Okla. 
‘|Not separable by States 
.|Mo., Ga., Calif., Tenn. 
.|Ark., Ala., Ga. 
en. Not separable ‘by States 
hen (natural § Suifon- 


-|Utab 

.-|Calif., Nev. 

.|N. C., Mich., Calif., W. Va. 
.|Not separable by States 
Not separable by States 


.|Mich., W. Va., Ohio 
‘|Penn., Calif., Mich., N.Y. 
Oxla., Mo., Kan. 

Calif., Oreg. 


im um . 
imium ‘compounds. - 
- magnesium 


od Sfucts 
ttery & Serrantont):- 
(sold by prod’ers) . 


(other than 

‘\Ga.; Penn. ¢Calit., ‘Mo. 

|W. Va., Penn., Ill, Ky. 
nn 


Ohio., Ind. 

a Mont, Nev. 

|Calif., Qreg., Ww ash., Ney. 

.|N. C., 8. D., Colo., 'N. H. 
Veen. N. ¥_, Ohio; Va. 


aS 
anthracite . 


mot (abrasive) .......|N. ¥.. N.C. N 
and precious 5 Stones gol 
Calif, Pa tank ey Bi D., Colo. 


Ohio, W. Va., Wash. 
N. Y., Mich., lowa, Texas 


Minn., Ala., Mich., Penn. 
| ag Ohio., Ind., TL. 


\Gsnt, Ga., Va., N. C. 
Sh siete See wf MeO:; "Idaho, Utah, Okla. 
- hy Se ee Ohio, Penn., Mo., Va. 
8. D., Calif. 
ser caed Wash., Calif., Nev., Vt. 
Mich. 


‘|Micn:, Nev., Calif., Wash. 
‘|Mont., Tenn., Ga., Ark. 
Minn., N. M., Colo., Ga. 


. |W. Bs Va., Ney., Wis. 
..JN. J. 
‘|Calif., Oreg., Idaho, Nev. 


*|\Phosphate rock .. . 


Mineral paints “Gine’ ‘and ‘ 
1 ers Base his a 


ead er. 
Mineral aor 
Molybdenum . 
Natural gas. 
Natural gasoline. 

ickel...... 


vin 
Ores (crude), et 
Copper. 
Dry and siliceous “@old 
ae silver). 


Le 
Ape 
Pane CODES. 


ea 
Pebbies for grinding 
Petroleum 


Platinum & allied metals. 
Potassium salts......... 


Sand-lime brick + 

Selenium.. 

Silica (quartz) .. 

Silica sand & s 
(ground) 

Silver. 


Sodium sal 
NaCl) panera) 4: 


Tungsten ore.. 


vermiealité. 60000000. 
Zinc . Pajeibtuie cisieye 


World Production of Rubber 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


Mexi- 
; Middle Ama- Gan Africa 


Valley| yule 


Total 


19, 
380, 058! 16,765 


Middle | Ama- 
East zon 
Valley 


Ohio, 
nes 


Me. 
25 Oka. Kan., Tenn., 
ae Cree Kan., ne 


Mich. 
-|N. Y., Minn., 
. + {Not separable b 
.|Wise., Ohio, Calif., N. C. 


.|Okla., 


Y Chief States 


Va., Calif, Ga. 
a Calif., Ga. 
Conn., N. H., 8 


~C., 
ho 
Nore 


N. H., Ind., Ark. 


Ariz., Utah., Nev., Mich. 


eee Calif., Ney., 8. Di. 

Utah, Mont. 

Seale tah, Nev. — 
Nu J. 


Mich ee 


N.Y.) Calithae 
, Ohio, La. 
Gant, -, Wash., 


N. J., Mich. 
States — 


Ill, N. J., Penn., Ohio — 
se Utah, feet "Mont. . 


peewee eee see ene 


a 


.|Calif., Texas, Wyo., Utah 
.|Penn., 


N. Y., Ohio, "Mich. 
Texas., La., Calit., ‘Utah 


+, Kla., Ark. ; 
“\Nev., Calif., Idaho, Colo. 
Uranium and vanadium 

.|Ariz., Colo., Utah 

Mont., Colo., Wyo., N. c % 


'N. J., Kan, i Le 


Mexi- | 
can 

Gua- 
yule 


Africa] Total 58 


1,890) 661 


i% 


_ U. S.—States a d Thet eS STOO 
States and Their Principal Mineral Products 
: Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


ne | Pet.{ ; Pet. ; 7 ae 
a Z Tot. Principal mineral products Tot.|Principal mineral prod 
State |Rk. U.S. in order of value State |Rk.|U.S. in order of value ' 
paar i! Val. ; Val. : | 
1.23 Coal, iron ore, cement, stone Nebr....| 43 .10'Cement, sand, gravel, 
.61 Gold, plat. metals, coal, silver | elay prod. 
1.77 Copper, gold, silver, lead Neyv..... 25 -82|Copper, gold, silver, t 
.70 Petro., coal, bauxite, nat. gas ore 
11.04,;Petroleum, nat. gas, gold, nat.||N. H....| 47 .03| Stone, clay prod., sand, gra 
gasoline feldspar | 
1.51|Molybd., coal, gold, silver NOS a a ee -71|Zine, clay prod., sand, gr 
.10|Stone, clay prod., sand, gravel, - | stone 
me N. M.. 16 | 1.65|/Petrol., copper, mat. 
.01|Clay prod., stone, sand, gravel potassium salts 
- raw clay N. Y¥....{ 14 | 1.85)Nat. gas, cement, petrol, & 
-01|/Clay products N.C. ...] 33 .44)Stone, clay prod., bron 
-31/Phosph. rock, cement, stone, sand, gravel | 
= sand, gravel IN) D....'<b 46 -06)/Coal, sand, gravel, clay D 
.35 Stone, raw clay, prod, cement nat, gas 5 
.78 Silver, lead, zine, gold OUUGS ras 9 | 2.83|Coal, clay prod., nat. gas, sis 
4.97 Petroleum, coal, stone, cement || Okla.... 5 | 5.58)Petrol., nat. gas, nat. gasoa 
1.26 Coal, cement, stone, clay prod. zinc § 
.60 Cement, coal, stone, clay prod.||Oreg....| 38 -20|Gold, stone, cem., sand, g 
2.91 Petrol., nat. gas, zine, cement 3 ee 2 |12.57/Coal, petrol., nat. gas, cer 
2.67|Coal, nat. gas, petrol., stone Rei. 48 .02\Stone, sand, gravel, clay p: 
3.99/Petrol., nat. gas, sulfur, nat. lime ] 
- gasoline §.)G:. =, }41 -13)Stone, clay prod., raw clay, . 
.09|/Stone, sand, gravel, cement,||S. D.....| 32 .59|Gold stone, cement, sand g! 
G clay prod. Tenn.. 23 -95|Coal, stone, cem., phosph. = 
37 -28|Coal, sand, gravel, cement, clay||Texas...| 1 bate Nat. gas, sulfur, 
J prod. gasoline 4 
39 .19|Stone, sand, gravel, lime, clay||Utah....| 13 -89|/Copper, gold, silver, coal 
Tod. , i's See: 40 -16/Stone, slate, lime, asbestos + 
10 | 2,74\Iron ore, petrol., cement, copper|/ Va... ... 22 2 
12 | 2.51|Iron ore, stone, sand, gravel,|}Wash....) 27 
manganif. ore. M W. Va...) 4 é 
.) 42 |. .12)|Nat. gas, sand, gravel, Clay|| Wisc....| 36 .30)Stone, iron ore, sand, g 
bd prod., raw clay eement ] 
21 | 1.08/Lead, cement, coal, stone Wyo....] 24 Petrol., coal, nat. gas, — 
18 } 1.50)/Copper, gold, nat. gas, silver gasoline 


In the above table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for ot 
P Tnetals mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. ty 


Value of Mineral Products of the U. S., 1905-1939 | 
: Source: United States Bureau of Mines 4 
Nonmetallic 
Fuels Total Total Fuels 
"$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000. $1000 


702,785] 602,258] 920,980|1,623,765 | 1923..... . .|1,511,930/3,317,100 
aaa) Ses Bam Ns | TERE oo SBS ETO a gS 
550,890 SLD iT }405; ert 


Nonmetallic 
Gran 

Total Tote: 

$1,000 | $1,00 


ee 


_ |Metallic Grand Year Metallic 


62,191 5,541 
879,058] 1,087,843 

' 687,101] 992,837 
3) 972,617) 
9}1,332,584 


763,675|4, 192,910 5,217,665|6,981.3 
654,700]2, 703,470 3,483,800 4°138'300 
3,659; 190|4,647.290 


As the defense program progresses it ; 
pected that molybdenum will be substituted 
certain tungsten high-speed steels. Consumpt 
of cemented carbide is increasing rapidly, 
pound of tungsten goes much farther in machin 
operations as cemented carbide than as high- 
steel. Small quantities of tantalum carbide ¢ 
titanium carbide are also used, but tungsten ¢ 
bide dominates the cemented-carbide industry 
ii ten ene apierent pens the transforn 
joveme ns made by the chemists are those where c 
Indochina; this was stopped in July but was offset | and lim : i no 
somewhat by reopening. of the Burma Road in erecta tuapane.” ‘shies i 
October, With the diminution of Chinese con- Calcium ‘carbide and water yield acetylene § 
sey eyipat in ‘nat ees Led Legere ae which is used for light and im oxy-acetylene eat 
Renin ), notal in Portugal, the Uni ates | me Fy 

Bana tur eneeted: nt for cutting steel or for welding. This g: 


th 


be used also to make acetic acid and vineg: 


+ 


— 


- a 
Value of 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines 
1937 


Dollars 
53,518,993 


~ 60,532,99 
21,296,783 

437,565,809 
56,214,827 


568,717 
12,866,981 
12,584,060 11,598,421 

40,633,119 

1 133,437,554 

52,281'539 54'886,756 
28,359,140 26,941,350 

121,689,562 378, 

113,435,307 | 127,423,680 
153,358,397 | 182,118,905 
353 4,129/391 


7,813,345 
119,167,573 
152,107,070 


4,028, 
27,031,281 


2,902,453 2,873,011 653,473 2,689,627 
122,684,043 131,025,104 119,750,853, 
305,191,649 367,444,222 236,176,614 

7 5 7,536,408 


7,080, 6,609,710 

599,457,486 599,817,364 
929,103 
3,432,662 
teh git 


13,290,605 740,147,465 
105,652,422 59,236,355 
»229, 7,042,547 6,439,552 
37,295,168 46,019,085 42,370,169 
rd Shee 


this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of valuation of iron, and in the ¢ 
metals mine production (recoverable. content of metals) is the basis. 


Pig Iron and Steel Output of Chief Countries 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
gr. t.=gross tons (2,240 lbs.); met. t.=metric tons (2,204.6 lbs) 


United United 
States Kingdom Germany France Belgium Canada 


Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel} Iron | Steel} Iron Steel | Iron | 
_———+ - 


1,000 } 1,000 | 1, 000 | 1 
. t. | gr. t. |me 


9,067| 6,388) 8,537] 3,344 
385 Byres eye 8,494 


681 932 ee E537 
. 'y 8 > . : 
13,346123,232 3: lon 1 ins ORF i wee 
Figures represent, gross tons, of 2,2 \. 
26,055 8 . 3D 182; 2,861) 2,900), 43 
34,09 


18,426|25,945 
8,781)13, 


© 
SG roaas How 


9183 
9;300 


egy: 
if Me 
‘on means Pig iron and 
erman figures, 1935 
teel industr tons. $4,262,697, 793 ee. 
oe eeu Mas; federal taxes, $127,136,380; state and local — 


7,817,640, 
the year, $1,179,800,006. 


Aluminum has become of extraordinary impor- 
tance because of its use in the construction of air- 
Planes—more particularly war planes, _by reason 
of its light weight and freedom from oxidation. It 
is found chiefly in New York, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. é 

Bauxite, which is used principally in the manu- 
facture of metallic aluminum, comes, so far as 
this country is concerned, largely from Arkansas, 
Alabama, and Georgia, 

Primary aluminum totaling 412,560,000 pounds 
valued at $75,292,210 was produced in the United 
States in 1940 contrasted with 327,090,000 pounds 
valued at $64,600,000 in 1939. The apparent con- 
sumption of primary aluminum in 1940 ° totaled 
454,034,409 pounds compared with 335,337,860 
pounds in 1939. 

In order to meet the requirements of the national 
defense program, aluminum production will: be 
further increased in 1941 and 1942 at the five re- 
duction plants of the Aluminum Co. of America 
and ata new plant of the Reynolds Metals Co. at 
Lister (near Sheffield), Alabama. Output is ex- 
pected to reach an annual rate of 825,000,000 
pounds by: July 1942. 

Of the 412,560,000 pounds of primary aluminum 
produced by the Aluminum Co. of America in 1940, 
the reduction plant at Alcoa, Tenn., accounted for 
40 per cent; at Massena, N. Y., for 35 percent; at 
Badin, No.-Car., for 14 percent; at Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥., for 9 percent; and at Vancouver, Wash., for 
2 percent.. The new plant at Vancouver, which 
commenced operations September 23, 1940, con- 
tracted for a total of 162,500 kilowatts of Bonne- 
ville power and was set to produce aluminum at an 
annual rate of 150,000,000 pounds by the summer 
of 1941. Ingot production facilities also are being 
expanded substantially at Alcoa, and at the other 
reduction plants of the company. Before the end 
of 1942 the Aluminum Co. of America expects to 
by producing metal at a rate exceeding’ 700,000,000 


f pourids annually. In addition, the Reynolds Metals 


Cement and Other 


U. S—Aluminum and the War; Quarry Production 


Aluminum and the War 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines; U. S. Geological Survey 


Quarry Production and Values 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


= 
P | 
Co. planned the production of primary meta 
the yearly rate of 60,000,000 pounds in 1941 t 
to further increase this output in 1942. ; 

The tremendous demand for aluminum in | 
is attributed chiefly to the high rate of acti 
in National Defense industries. The airplar 
made principally of aluminum and in 1940) 
industry greatly increased its consumption 
placed orders for much larger quantities of mm 
for 1941 and 1942. In addition to the bu 
of‘a huge air armada, industry used the lights 
strong metal for many other .uses in 1940. 
withstanding the record output of new metas 
was necessary for the producer to withdraw | 
375,000 pounds of aluminum from stocks in 
(62,886,000 pounds in 1939). _ 

World production of bauxite in 1939 was 3,650 
metric tons. They came from France, Hung 
Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece, in the order ne 
as to tonnage. 

Aluminum world production in 1939 was 65 
metric tons, of which the German Empire supp 
210,000 tons. 

Approximately one half of the weight of 
planes made in the United States is aluminum 

W. L. Batt, of the Office of Production Man 
ment testified before the Senate Committees 
National Defense on May 12, 1941, that in M 
1940, the total demand for aluminum had reac 
30,000,000 pounds per month, and that by 
middle of 1941 the need would be 50,000,000 poy 
per month, one-half of which would be used jj 
civilian purposes; by May, 1941, the consump 
of aluminum for defense alone had increased f 
25,000,000 pounds to more than 50,000,000 pow 
per month. In May, 1940, the original estim 
of the need for aluminum for aviation were 


Subsequently the O. P. M. y 
of the requirements for aluminum to 65,000) 
pounds per month by the end of 1942 and 70,0003 
pounds per month by the spring of 1943. 


Year Cement Clay Clay prod. Lime Sand and Grave 
Le - Barrels Dollars Dollars Dollars Short tons Dollars Short tons 
1925... .|159,046,937/281,075,691| 12,736,632/423,446,917|- 4,580,823) 42,609,141|172,001,473| 107,542, 
1930... . |160,846,350/231,249,287| 12,521,495|275,134,322|} 3,387,880] 25,616,486|197,051,726| 115,17. 
1931... .|128,377,384|142,579,826) 8,353,185]177,562,025 .707,614| 18,674, 153,479, 2 
1932....] 81,368,031] 82,718,197] .5,201,609} 89,024,341] 1,959,990] 12,302,231|120,037,897| 57,522, 
1933.,..| 64,760,517) 86,228,666] 6,840,617] 94,726,786] 2,269,280] 14,253,659/107,755,349| 53,072,2 
1934....) 76,579,483/117,881,816} 8,197,253)116,171,631] 2,397,0 17,164,024|116,611,689} 61,247,/ 
1935. ...| 76.244,328)114,809,724| 10,823,923/155,535,623| 2,487,133] 21,748,655|123,923,923] 61,977,/ 
eed ee . 13,423,456) 95,136,775] 3,749,383) 26,933,719]178,329,814 90,307, ; 
15,708,064|109,011,641] 4,124,165! 30,091,168)189,660,423] 97,472,) 
11,775,572| 88,798,513] 3,346.954| 24,137,638] 181,320,233 ee 
15,354,918/122,528,069| 4,254,348) 30,049,394 '226,008,000/ 106,061 Hi 
18,162,485]. 0.6... ‘886,929 33,956,385/ 238,308,000 110,688, 


Figures for clay products exclude pottery and refractories, beginning 1936. 


Stone 


Asphalt (mine) 


Asphalt from Asphalt from 


(domestic petrol.) 


(foreign petrol. 
eb 


Dollars Short tons} Dollars |Short tons| Dollars:|Short tons] Dollars |Short tons] Dolla: 
25. .| 12,575,326) 115,851,370|174,216,792 4,850|/4,148,400| 1,206,700] 15,305,760 
: wes 126,996,340/178,948,611 702,777 Peta 2,167,068 ip bade 
4,3 2 : 
4 2,122. 15,946, 
440 2,365, 2,51 5 
649,51 159,050 824,497! 347,397/2,148,7 2,715,104/24,111,959 
485,208/131,416,420/141,525,979] 581,064/3,260,895) 3,60 31,790, 
605,322] 133,143,240/146,213,128]  485,384/3,019,038| 3,844,326|36,670,827 
655,313) 124,838,940/139,255,046)  477,741|2,874,803] 4,249,226/34,572,91 
$2,214/147,447,130|158,461,515| 459,848/3,066,.844! 4,860.540136,038,696 
8,269/153,733,040/ 160,044,115] | 490,665|2,725,337| 5,262,959141,398 735 


COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION IN THE U. 8S. 


Year Copper Lead Zine. 
Mil | $1,000 | Short | $1,000] Short |M1. 
lbs. tons tons |dol. 

TO SBE eon) 960|128,289|532,662| 58,593)353,274| 4 
9230.5... 1,435 210,945 618,322) 86,565'508,335| 69 
1924/0... 1,684/214'087|690/493 110,479}515,831| 67 
192505... 1,675) 237,832)|766,9 »453|555,631| 84 
1926... .2. icee 243,547/798,941|127,831/611,991) 92 
19: f bees 220,609) 796,530) 100,363/576,966) 74 
1928... 1,826/262,930 781, 10,604/591,525| 72 
1929... .., 2.008 352,504|774,633 97,604|612,136) 81 
DOGS. 55h 1,394/181,271,/643,033] ) 64,303/489,361| 47 
1O381 0. 2 1,043] 94,887/442.764| 32,765/291,996| 22 


Year 


(Cal). Copper Lead Zine 
“ stenneisenaasiicin | —_———_——_ ——— -— 
Mil. | $1,000 | Short | $1,000} Short 
Ibs. tons to 
1932....| 544) 34,273/281.941| 16,916|207,148) 
1933....] 450] 28,800/263,676| 19:512|306; 
1934....] 488] 39,076/311,236| 23/031|355;366 
1935..,..]_ 761] 63,295/324'560| 25,965|412/184 
1936... . .|1,223]112,499/399.156| 36.7221491'803 
1937... .|1,6 1,988|467,317| 55,143/551,16 
1938... ./1,125/110.216/383'669) 35,293/426,00 
1939... .]1,425)/148,236/484'035! 45,499'491,058 
1940... 5/1,81 3,179} 53,318 580,988) 


8|205,453|53 


eee . Ke 
_ Coal and Coke Production in the United States tom 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines i ea 


Bituminous a 


Bituminous Penn, Anthracite 


| Penn. Anthracite 


Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- Produc- j 
= tion Value tion | Value tion Value tion Value rt 
1,000 net ji 
$1,000 Net Tons| $1,000 Tons $1,000 
27129,933!! 1931... | 59,645,652 ‘ 3 588,895 
1,199,984 || 1932. | | |49'855,221 ; i 406.677 ~~ 
1,274,820 || 1933... 445,788 
1,514,621 || 1934 628,383 
1,062,626 || 1935... F F x 658,063 - 
1,060,402 || 1936... | 54,579,535) 227, " 770,955 
1,183,412 || 1937... | 51,856,433 : | 864,042 
1,029,657 ..-|46,099,027; 180,600 5 6 
333-2241) 18a0: | Siascedo| 205490] aeaoe8|/. ee 
- 169,384,837 : 467,526] 795,483 i. * tas pei ie” 
mall amount of anthracite and semianthra- ) Although the effect of such improvements is cumu- 
is mined in parts of Virginia, Arkansas, | lative from year to year the rate of decline is 
ado and New Mexico. Exports of anthracite | smaller in recent years, as the remaining margin 


940 totaled 2,668,000 net tons (mostly to|of possible increase in fuel efficiency becomes | 
da); imports, 135,000 net tons. The average no gs phe! less. 


ber Of men employed in 1940 was 91,313; aver- : 
ek wage, $24.95. The world total of | is made from coal, was 273,832,410 short tons. if 


ed 

16,465,928 net tons. n a primary objective result in the yield of cor- 
id production in 1938 of bituminous coal was respondingly large quantities of coke that also 
156,537 metric tons; lignite, 264,000,000 metric | must find a market. Th consumption of coke for 


potential full-time output of active mines in | near centers of production. A ma, 
tuminous-coal industry increased 2 percent 
1938 and 1939. The coal industry reached 
capacity in 1923 when (upon the basis of 
perating days) the potential output was 970,- 
00 tons. Subsequent liquidations forced the 
or abandonment of thousands of mines and 
d the indicated capacity to 622,000,000 tons 
34. The potential output upon a 308-day basis 
376,000,000 tons in 1939. Under the 5-day week, 
ime operation is limited to approximately 261 | that used in the manufacture of water gas, 1,754,- 
The potential capacity of operating mines we: 
a 261-day basis was 573,000,000 tons in 1939 The peak for employment in the Pennsylvania 
with the total actual production of | anthracite industry was 1914, when 179,679 men 
were employed. In 1926 the figure had fallen to 


00 tons. 

2 the World War period improvements in | 165,386 and declined 
engineering have contributed to a continuing | 93.138 men were on 
ne in the market for coal for industrjal uses. 
/ SERIOUS COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED /STATES SINCE 1900) 
Killed | Location of Mine 


Location of Mine 


,...[May _1|Scofield, Utah........| 200 
TiliMay 19 Coal Creek, Penn . Is4 19|Mather, Ba... i] 1g 
sl \iteareetiag mints ee ubtrbarsrige io 
27|McAlester, Okla...... 300 
5|Millfield, Ohio..... cele aan 


28|Dugger, Ind......... 23) 5 
27|\Boissevain, Va......- 38 
9| Yancey, Ky....... age 23 0 
23|Moweaqua, Ti.......] 54 
15|Sullivan, Ind........- 20) WN 
15|Birmingham, Ala..... ‘ 


15|Sonman, P 
29)Cadiz, Oh any 
in the United States by accidents in mines, quarries, coke ovens, ore- 
sing plants, smelters, re pubdiliary works was 1,690 in 1940; 1,334 in 1939; 1,369 in 1938; 1,759 in 
1,686 in 1936. 3 : : cia tai ae 
n d in 1940 was 78,550; 75,495 in 1939: 71,618 in 1938; 96,484 in 1937; 92,6 n 6. 
al mines Sepented tor 1,420 fatalities in 1940; 1,078 in 1939; 1,105 in 1938; 1,413 in 1937; 1,342 
136. : x 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION 
Em-.| Men Per Year Em- | Men Per 
ployed|Killed|Death (Cal.) ployed! Killed Death 


“ No. | No. 


No. No. -|Sh.tons 
/ 3 1960,257||1986....: 584,582| 1,342 
erg et eee mena 
Fae T'Oed 3 8 124|11939.....,/539.375| 1,078 |415,563° 


if ‘ 


i, 510 Petroleum Production Here and Abroad; Gold, Value, Weig 


eats 


i 


; + 
World Production of Crude Petroleum 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon I 
Rus- |Vene-| Rou- Mex-|Neth.; Col- } Arg- Trin-; India; Po- 
Year | U.S. sia | zuela| man.} Iran }-ico |E. In,| omb.| ent. | Peru | idad | Brit. | land 
1900... ihe lly dee tal Re oe ee el eee Gee DBO lela} = «76 0.3 |... 1.1 2.3 
1910.,.| 209.6) 70.3 |..... a ee 3.6 | 11.0, }.. + aay 1.3 0.1 6.1 | 12.7 
TOL5) a} 6281-1) 68.5 |... we 12.0 3:6: | 32.9 [si.9" 27. 0.5 2.6 0.7 8.2 5.3 
1920...} 442.9) 25.4 |..... 7.4 | 12.2 |157.1 | 17.5 S38 1.6 2.8 2.1 8.4 5.6 |) 
1925.. 763.7| 52.4 | 19.7 | 16.6 | 35.0 /115.5 | 21.4 0 6.3 9.2 4.4 8.3 6.0 4) 
1930 898.0|135.2 |136.7 | 42.8 | 45.8 | 39.5 | 41.7 | 20.3 9.0 | 12.5 9.4 8.9 4.9 4 
19381, 851.1/162.8 |116.6 | 49.1 | 44.4 | 33.0 | 35.5 | 18.2 | 11.7 | 10.1 O77 8.2 4.7 
1932. 785.2|154.4 |116.5 | 53.8 | 49.5 | 32.8 | 39.0 | 16.4 | 13.1 9.9 | 10.1 8.8 4.1 
, 1933 905.7|154.8 {117.7 | 54.0 | 54.4 | 34.0 | 42.6 | 13.2 | 13.7 } 13.3 9.6 8.7 4.1 
1934, 908.1|174.3 |136.1 | 62.1 | 57.8 | 38.2 | 46.9 | 17.3 | 14.0 | 16.3 | 10.9 0.5 3.9 
1935...| 996.6/182.4 |148.2 | 61.3 | 27.4 | 40.2 | 47.2 | 17.6 | 14.3 | 17.1 | 11.7 2.0 3.8 {I 
1936. ..|1,099.7|186.2 |154.8 | 63.6 | 30.4 | 41.0 | 50.0 | 18.7 | 15.4 | 17.6 | 13.2 2.0 3.8 |I 
1937. ..|1,279.2|193.2 |186.2 | 52.4 | 31.8 | 46.7 | 56.7 | 20.6 | 16.3 | 17.4 | 15.5 2.2 3.7 |e 
1938... |1,214.3/204.9 |188.2 | 48.4 | 32.6 | 38.3 | 57.3 | 21.6 | 17.1 | 15.8 | 17.7 2.5 3.8 |1 
> 1939. . .|1.264.9/212.5 |205.8 | 45.6 | 30.8 | 42.8 | 62.1 | 22.0 | 18.6 | 13.5 | 19.3 2.3 3.9 {2 
| 1940. . -|1,351.91212.9 4184.8 | 43.2 | 25,7 | 44.1 | 60.8 | 26.1 | 20.5 } 13.4 | 20.2 2.2 3.9 [2 
Also 1940—Germany-Austria, 5.3; Hungary, 1.7; Iran (Persia), 78.6; Japan, 2.6. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 


N. Y./ Pa. ; Ohio |W.Va.| Cal. |Ky. Ill. |Kan. ; Texas | Okla. 
1,301|13,258/22,363/16,196) 4,325) 62] ...... 75 836 6 Guta. 28 
1,054] 8,795} 9,916/11,753| 73.011) 469] 33,143) 1,128) 8,899} 52,029 115| 6,841 
6 8] 7,400] 8,249}103,377|8,738| 10,744/39,005) 96,868/106,206/16,831] 35,714 
212] 5.763/232,492/6,759| 7,863/38,357| 144.648] 176,768|/29,173| 20,272 
6 uae Pe 7,389] 5,736/41,638/290,457/216,486/17,868| 23,272 


+ 


»863/11,892! 5,327| 4,4 88,830|/6,456} 5,039/37,018/332,437|180,574|14,834) 21,804 

1a 3,508/12,412] 4,644) 3,876/178,128)/6,287 673/34,848/312,478)]153,244/13,418| 21,807 
rk 3,181/12,624) 4,235] 3,815/172,010/4.608) 4,244/41,976/402,609/182,251/11,227] 25,168 
3,804/14,478| 4,234] 4.095/174,305/4,870) 4,.479/46,482/381,516]180,107/12.560] 32.871 

4.236|15,830} 4,082} 3,902/207,832)5,258 »322/54,787|392,666|185,288|13,755| 50,330 

4,663/17,070} 3,847| 3,847)214,773]5,633| 4,475)58,317/427,411/206,555/14,582) 80,491 

§,478/19,189} 3,559] 3,845)238,521 raat 7.499) 70,761|510,318] 228,839] 19,166] 90,924) 


5,045/17,426] 3,298] 3,684/249.749/5,821| 24.075|60,064/475,850|174.994/19,022 95,208 
5,098/17,337| 3,156} 3,580/224,354/5,581} 94,302|/60,723/484,527/160,072/21,417| 93,869/2% 
4,999'17,353! 3,169) 3,444'223,881'5,193:146,788!66,270/493,1261155,952/25,683! 103.96 112% 


The total value in 1940 at the wells was $1,352,000,000. 


U. 8S. PETROLEUM, GASOLINE, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
Petroleum (Domest.) | Petr’!’m Nat. Gas Gasoline 

Year |—_————__—___—_—_—_———-}_ Motor |Keros’ n|———_—_____—_ 
Product’n{| Value’ /|FuelPrd. Product’n| Value |Product’n 


Natural Ga 


1,000 Bbls $1,000 /|1.000Bb1./1,000 Bbl T.000 Gals.| $1, Mil. d ; 
442,929 | 1,360,745 | 116,251 55,240 384,744 Tit88 Foabio ig y 


851,081 | ‘550,630 | 436/217 446 | 1/831791 : 
785,159 | 680,460 392.623 43,836 i 523.80 forga4 1's "990 38 
4 ; 793: ; :420,000 | 54,36: 
5 | 904/816 | 423°801 3,855 | 1,535,360 60.303 Pero gat Bt 
996,596 1/440 | 468,021 | 55,813 | 15651'986 0.940 | 1/916,595 | 42 
rgrnteg | are ees | Saas | gen | Eoeeesd | Geegs | gsr | 9g 
f ; ‘ ,065,43 97, 
? 1,214,355 | 1,373,060 | 569/162 | 64,580 | 2'156,574 Br 266 3 205 ces i 
962 | 1,294,470 | 611,043 | 68.521 | 2:169:300 | 90.050 | 2'476' 
3 2 


15351,847 | 1/352/000 | 616,359 | 73,882 | 2° 70,000 


The 1940 figures are subject to final revision. 


ine Source: Director of the Mint 


a The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An The 400-ounce gold bar i ; 
ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. | for monetary PUunpOnest ot is epee eanenem 
{35 On January 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the | 8%4 inches long, and 134 inches thick. The vah 
yt United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of | Such ® bar, at $35 per fine ounce, approxir 
gold, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 ora h ; 
per fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was] The gold tee doe eet weighs a ton. 
ti) $20.67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8| 943.090.8869, On Tene qi doa eS ns easUTY 
Mt grains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made | about 80 feet long, 30 feet ilo Comore f 
ws in troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use | A Government go. Cl storage vault has peer 
we the penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never | Fort Knox, Kentucky, and gold was removed 3 
a is used. The grain is the same in both troy and| from New York and Philadelphia in 1937 
avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound A quake-and-burglar-proof vault at S: % 
are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 | cisco for storage of Government gold was ded: 
Ryans and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being | in May, 1937. It is built on solid rock in @ 
2 ounces to the pound, The avoirdupois ounce con- | story streamlined building : ati 
_ tains 43742 grains and the avoirdupois pound| The Government’s silver vault has been ¢ 
a eine = A ee ey ee ae ae leted at West Point, on the Hudson, and’s 
Ph! 5 mn ea ; x if 
oh w than the ayoirdupois ounce, Mee inder hearth eae SO dee ang 
t 2 
PA 
: 4 
, \ Ss 


Ris | 
i . Value and Weight of Gold _- 


>) aw? ere ee 
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World Gold Production Valued in U. S. Money 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures show thousands of dollars. 


a Africa North and South America Far East 

‘or a i ee se ee eee 

Produc-| South | Rho-{ West | Can- ]United Austra- Brit. 
tion Africa | desia| Africa 


Col- 
ada Soi es Mexiés| ona Dip |\chite lia Japan |India 


$1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$ 20,67 


| 382,532/215,242/11,607 | 4,297 {39,862 ; 45,835 | 13,463) 2,823 ) 683 8,712 | 6,927 | 7,5 
401,088|221,526|11,476 | 4,995 |!43,454 | 47,123 | 13,813) 3,281 428 9,553 | 8,021 | 6,785- 
426,424/224'863/11,193 | 5,524 |55,687 | 49,524 | 12,866) 4,016 | 442 |12,134) 8,109 | 6,815 

» 458,102/238,931/12.000 | 5,992 |62,933 | 50,626 | 12,070) 5,132 788 |14,563 | 8,198 | 6,7 
469 2571227.673!13,335 | 6,623 160,968 | 52,842 | 13,169] 6,165 |3,009 116,873) 8,968 | 6,9 


$1—15-5/ 21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$35 


| 794,498)385,474|22,578 | 11,214)103,224) 89,467 | 22,297) 10,438 | 5,094 (28,568 |15,183 |11,715 
823/003| 366,795 |24,264 | 12,153]104,023/108,191 | 23,135) 12,045 | 8,350 |30,559 |16,354 [11,223 
882,533)377,090|25,477 | 13,625)114,971)126,325 | 23,858) 11,515 9,251 131,240 |20,043 Tae 


- 


 11285,060|491,628 29,155 | 32,163/185,602|206,994 30,878|22,117 |11,999 |55,878 |.. 


ted States totals include the Philippines. ret 

ld totals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in millions of dollars—(1929) 15; (1930) 
931) 34; (1932) 40; (1933) 56; (1933) 95; (1934) 135; (1935) 158; (1936) 187; (1937) 185; (1938) 180. 
. second 1933 figure for Russia and those since are based on $35 value per fine ounce. . 


U. S. and World Silver Production, by Years 
: Re Source: Director, United States Mint 
U. S. Production World Production U. S. Production World Production 


——— Tr. 
}| Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs. Value ||(Cal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs. Valué 


$1,000 s 

000 173,591,364] 107,626||1931..| 30,932,050] 8,970 | 195,919,987] 56,846 
: Broa B00 ooo ESTE ents 105,113}|1932..| 23,980,773) 6,762 | 164,892,802 46,506 
1] 57:137,900] 30,854 221,715,673 119,727]|1933..| 23,002,629] 8,051] 169 159,054 59,201 


| oo riei46 39/136 | 253,795,166 199,567 1937..| 71,941,794] 55,647 | 274,573,873] 124,077 
$0'489'607 34200 | 257,925,154) 151,210 : ; 


7 1939..| 65,119. ‘ 
‘| 61:327. 32°687 | 260:970.029| 139.969]]1940..| 69,585,734] 49,483 |..........-)-.-2-2 9 
Z oh eae aT 191538 | 248,708.426]- 96,302 


Stock of Money in the United States 


Source: United States Treasury Circulation Statement 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 
Amount held in In Circulation 
A seock of ay aad ial atte against U.S ; 
Bie an e oe 
iv mora. in Total Re eificates (and|,notes (and Total pra Per 
es Treasury notes|/ Teas. notes mo C’pita 
Mes . 
—_—$—$—$$ , 
5 Ae Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars __| Pere’t 
ars er 1,619 428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925!3,319,581,654) 32.96 
"704,637,755 "470.046|5.467,588,616| 51.38 
2,059, 798,696 4.815,207,508| 41.73 
"139,770, 4'885,266,064| 41.71 
2 4'851,321,131| 40.90 
4'796,626,257| 39.97 
4,746,296,562| 39.08 
4'521,987,962| 36.71 
4'821,933,298| 38.86 
5.695,171,375| 45.63 
5,720,764.384 ‘51 
saa es Raat Gite 
113,034,715) _9,997,361,666 ; 1 536109 ae] 48-0 
17'402/493,297|11,851,635,026 9'355,223,763 | 156,039,43 6,241,200 


: 223678 | 156'039°431 | 9,901,261,037|6,447,056,447| 49.88 
19,376, 600,005)13,685,480,147) 10.559.067" "964,467,385|6,460,891,315| 49.62 
1 13'333'067,576 | 156,039,431 | 9,964,467, ‘teeta 


' h gold certificates. 

e—There is maintained in the peeasnTy, -0) eta eee ee Ea HeRtnas of the 

"reserve for United States notes ae See United States and a first lien on all the assets of 

dof 1890—$156,039,431 = gold BuO Nollar Gi issuibeePeder al Re serve 3 lank _ Peaetal B eserve 

r easury notes 0 otes are secured by the 

of je’ standard silver dollars (these notes are | Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates 

g canceled and retired on receipt); (lil) a8 | or of gold certificates and such discounted oF pate 

y Yor outstanding silver certificates “SIeer | chased Paper ve Act or, unt June 30, 1043, of 

ts of @ ry |. Fédera: , OF, ; 7 

aH Se eee ainpunt “of such silver | direct obligations of the United States if so author- 

ae ecurity for gold certifi- | ized by a majority vote of the Board of Governors 
egy Pave: an walne at the legal standard of the Federal Reserve System. 


= Ss. . Gold Aw eG ‘Silver Export 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; gures in thousands | 
Siiver 


ane ; alt | Year 
Exports Imports | Exports | Imports (Cal.) , 


AD 775 59,223 
31,426 


pesos Gdinad for the Gauan Governinant. 


cae States imports of gold—(1934), $1,- The world’s industrial cénsumption of gol 
; (1935) $1,739,019,000; (1936) $1, 116,- | silver, in 1938, was—gold, $58,039,320; silver 
$1,585, 503, 000; (1938) $1,973, 569, 000; 013,498 fine ounces. 
) $3, 574,151,000; (1940) "$4, 744,472, ‘000. 


- Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments © 
. Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange. i 


th). 
"ea parervck, Dec., 1940, re Aeetnded above-wnited State: $48,000, on, Dati. $17,000,000, | 


_U. S. Gold Exports and Imports, by Countries 


{In thousands of dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce] 
Source: The Federal Reserve Board. i 


Net imports from or net exports (—) to: 


United Neth- 
ts Bel- G 
Sing France sium 


499,870 | 260, a 


:|3,574,151 37 
1|4,744'472| "633! 241/778 97 : 161,489 


Net inports from or net exports (—) to: 


Philip- | ay 
i s- South British 
I aaa » | tralia Africa Japan India. 


: | Hes 
29/880 33" 99 Ba ieee 13 4.756 east rene 
I Sa ee 880,00 ttn argentina, 
| $1,077 000 Hom ao ees ee ee oe ee 
Es. _Nonyey, 1 Atal oO open pees nic ey Bt ere 178,000 from Hong Kong, $20,583 x — 


20 
rom Hun ‘ 
$10,416,000 from Spain, $10,247, 000 from Peru, and $28" tego oS feo ch count e oe oe trons 4 


| History of 


er the Articles of Confederation, the Congress 
Db adopted the dollar as the monetary unit of 
nited States, and in 1786 fixed its value at 
grains of pure silver. This unit was derived 
he Spanish piaster, or milled dollar, which 
mstituted a large part of the metallic circula- 
ff the English colonies in America. 
gress, by the Act of April 2, 1792, established 
rst monetary system of the United States 
the Constitution. That Act provided ‘‘that 
joney of account of the United States shall 


stablished two yaa ceqend the gold dollar 
ning za grains of pure gold (27 grains of 
ard gold 0.916 -2/3 fine), and the silver dollar 

ng 371.25 grains of pure silver (416 grains 
ndard silver 0.8924 fine), the proportionate 
atio of the two metals being 1 to 15. A mint 
established at Philadelphia, and_ provision 
for the coinage of both gold and silver coins. 
oinage was unlimited and there was no mint 
. Both gold and silver coins were legal 


} Act of 1792 undervalued gold, which was 
ore exported. To remedy this the Act of June 
334, reduced the content of the gold dollar 
84.75 to 23.20 grains of pure gold, and reduced 
fandard weight from 27 to 25.8 grains, thus 

ng the fineness to 0.899225, and, since the 
bontent of the silver dollar was unchanged, 

g the mint ratio between gold and silver 1 to 


Ihe weight of the gold dollar was fixed at 25.8 
5 of standard or 23.22 grains of pure gold, and, 
the fine content of the silver dollar was 
nged, a new mint ratio of 1 to 15.988 for gold 
ilver was thereby established. 
b acts of both 1834 and 1837 undervalued silver 
ms of gold, and silver was attracted to Europe 
é more favorable ratio there obtaining. 
he Act of February 21, 1853, the fine silver 
t of silver coins for fractional parts of a 
was reduced approximately 7 percent (previ- 
their silver content had been exactly propor- 
to that of the silver dollar), and they were 
legal tender to the amount of $5 only 
iously they had been full legal tender). This 
also discontinued free coinage of fractional 
-coins, and provided that thereafter they 
d be coined only for the account of the 
sury, any profit accruing to the United States 
igh their coinage to be covered into the 
sury as seigniorage. The Treasury was to 
n these ‘subsidiary’ coins at their face 
in standard money, upon demand. 
e Act of February 12, 1873, codified the coinage 
then in effect and made a number of changes 
“Monetary structure. This Act declared that 
i “one-dollar piece’ (of unchanged fineness 
‘ontent, 25.8 grains of standard gold 0.900 fine, 
.22 grains of pure gold) should be ‘‘the unit of 


*- coinage of gold was to be unlimited, and 
ie » — nl 


¢ The Gold Standard ’ 


Z 


yere seems to be a confusion of thought, not 
among laymen but bankers, as to the ques¢ 
“Ts the United States on a gold standard?’ 
group maintains we are on a “restricted gold 
dard’’ or ‘‘modified gold standard,” while 
rs state we are ‘‘off the gold standard.’’ Which 
rect or is there another answer to the ques- 
? Whether our monetary system rests on @ gold 
~depends on the way that standard is 
_ Formerly the gold standard might have 
“Gefined as a monetary system under which the 
orities were required to buy gold from any one 
sell it to any one, in any amount, at a fixed 
and to allow gold to move into or out of the 
without restriction. y 
“the sense of- this definition, we are not now on 
‘standard. Private individuals may not, as a 
buy or own gold coin, gold bullion, or gold 
ates, and all gold transactions are subject to 
s regulation. This has been true since the 
of 1933. ey ips eras however, has pur- 
ed at a fixed price 0 an ounce a : 

ea eend on the few occasions when the sale of 
to settle international balances was requested, 

was released by the Treasury also at a fix 


Source: The January 1941 Federal 


1 the gold | 
‘would have been had aninternational gold standard 


U. S. Monetary Standards, 1785-1933 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury 


gold coins were full legal tender. Silver coins for 
fractional parts of a dollar, except for the half- 
dime which was abolished, were continued, as pro- 
vided in the Act of 1853, with only a slight change 
in their silver content (and without change in their 
limited legal tender qualities). Former provision 
for silver dollars (of 371.25 grains of pure silver) 
was omitted, (a trade dollar containing 378 grains 
of pure silver, intended for export to the Orient 
in exchange for goods, was authorized; its free 
coinage was discontinued in 1878). 

The Act of February 28, 1878, (Bland-Allison Act) 
again provided for the coinage of the silver dollar 
of the weight (412.5 grains) and standard (900 fine) 
as provided by the Act of January 18, 1837, and 
provided that all such silver dollars together with 
those previously coined should be legal tender at 
their nominal value for all debts and dues, “public 
and private, except where otherwise expressly 
bay wee! = me rere t ( 

e Act of July 14, 1890, (Sherman Act) which 
provided for the purchase of silver (see od 11) 
and the issuance of Treasury notes of the United 
States (see pages 25-26) in payment therefor stated 

that upon demand of the holder of any of the 
Treasury notes herein provided for the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or s.lver 
coin, at his discretion, it being the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be pro- 
vided by law.”’ ’ 

The Act of November 1, 1893, repealed the pur- 
chasing clause of the Act of July 14, 1890, and 
declared it to be ‘‘the policy of the United States 
to continue the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, and to coin both gold and silver 
into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
yalue, such equality to be secured through interna- 
tional agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as will insure the maintenance of the parity in 
value of the' coins of the two metals, and the equal ~ 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts.”’ 

The Act of March 14, 1900, reaffirmed the Act of 
1873 by providing that, ‘‘the dollar consisting of 
25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine, * * * shall be 
the standard unit of value, and all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a parity of value with this standard, and 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain such parity.’’ This Act also provided 
that nothing contained in the Act ‘‘shall be con- 
strued to affect the legal-tender quality as now 
provided by law of the silver dollar, or of any other 
money coined or issued by the United States.’’ 

In 1913, Congress provided in the Federal Re- 
serve Act that ‘‘nothing in this Act contained shall 
be construed to repeal the parity provision or pro- 
visions contained in an Act approved March 14, 
1900 * * * and the Secretary of the Treasury may 
jor the purpose of maintaining such parity and to 
streng*hen the gold reserve, borrow gold on the 
security of United States bonds * *:*.” 


Reserve Bulletin 


Moreover, gold movements have continued 


rice. 
iy reserves and bank 


to affect the volume of bank 
deposits in the United States in the same way as 
before 1933. Ih fact,.we have operated for the past 
seven years in a manner that does not differ in 
its economic effects from those of the old gold 
standard. q 

Perhaps the most important difference between 
our present arrangement and the gold standard as 
we used to know it is the fact that the price of gold 
and the Treasury’s willingness to buy or sell it are 
rot guaranteed by law, but are discretionary. Or- 
dinarily this is more a theoretical than a practical 
difference; but at least on two occasions since 1934 
rumors that the price of gold would be changed 
gained currency here and abroad and had consider- 
able effects on international gold movements. | 

It should be added that in any event a single 
country obviously can not be on an ‘‘international 

dard. ‘The United Stee pgs it would 
+ the dollar stable in terms of gold, as 

Baye! een under ae pt stander te wey yee 

DL eir currencies n 
a ge the dollar, as they 


been in effect. 
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U. S.—Foreign Moneys in Equivalents of This Country — 


t 


Foreign Monetary Units 


% Source: Official Bulletin, the Treasury Department ’ j 
Pursuant to the Tariff Act of 1930, the following estimates by the Director of the Mint of the 


‘foreign monetary units are 
~1941. 


laimed, or if proclaimed varies by 5% or more from the buying 
Rie Wes Sone siacket oe acomon the day of exportation, conversion shall be made at such bu; 


Argentine Republic, peso ($1.6335). Given value 
is oe gold pene. Paper nominally convertible at 
44% of face value. Convers. suspend. Dec. 16, 1929. 

Australia, pound ($8.2397). Control of gold 
stocks and exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929. 

Belgium, belga ($0.1695). By decree of Mar. 31; 
1936. One belga equals 5 Belgian francs. The 
Anglo-Belgian financial agreement ‘of June 7, 1940, 
fixed the rate of exchange of the Belgian franc and 
the frane of the Belgian Congo at 176.625 francs 
for £1 sterling. 

Bolivia, boliviano ($0.6180). 
into gold suspended Sept. 23, 1 

Brazil, milreis ($0.0606). Based upon official rate 
for milreis in terms of the dollar as announced by 
the Bank of Brazil. Conversion of Stabilization 
Office notes into gold suspended Nov. 22, 1930. 

British Honduras, dollar ($1.6931)). Conversion 
of notes suspended. 

poneus, ey eee) 
lished Oct. 15, ; 

Canada, dollar ($1.6931). Embargo on export of 
gold, Oct. 19, 1931; redemption of Dominion notes 
in gold suspended April 10, 1933. 

Chile, peso ($0.2060). Given valuation is of gold 
peso. Gold pesos are received for conversion at the 
rate of 4 paper pesos for one gold peso. Conversion 
of notes suspended July 30, 1931. 

China, yuan. Silver standard abandoned by de- 
cree of Noy. 3, 1935; bank notes made legal tender 
under Currency Board control; exchange rate for 
British currency primarily fixed at about 1s. 246 d., 
or about 2932¢ U. S., per yuan. 

Hong Kong, dollar. Treasury notes and notes of 
the three banks of issue made legal tender by sil- 
ver nationalization ordinance of Dec. 5, 1935; ex- 

hange fund created to control exchange rate. 

Colombia, peso ($0.5714).. Obligation to sell gold 
suspended Sept. 24, 1931. New gold content of 
.56424 grams of gold 9/10 fine established by mone- 
tary law of Noy. 19, 1938, effective Noy. 30, 1938. 

Costa Rica, colon ($0.7879). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended Sept. 18, 1914; exchange 
control established Jan. 16, 1932. 

Cuba, peso ($1.0000). By law of May 25, 1934. 

Czechoslovakia, koruna. z 

Denmark, krone ($0.4537). Conyersion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Dominican Republic, dollar ($1.6931). U. S. 
money is the principal circulating medium. 

Ecuador, sucre ($0.3386). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Feb. 9, 1932. 

Egypt, pound (100 piasters) ($8.3692). Conver- 
sion of notes into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

Estonia, kroon ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended June 28, 1933. é 

Finland, markka ($0.0426).. Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Oct. 12, 1931. 

France, franc. Provisions of monetary law of 
Oct. 1, 1936, providing for gold content of franc, 
superseded by decree of June 30, 1937, which stated 
that the gold content ‘of the franc shall be fixed 
ultimately by a decree adopted by the Council of 
Ministers. Until issuance of such decree a stabili- 
vation fund shall regulate the relationship between 
the franc and foreign currencies. 

Germany, reichsmark ($0.4033). 
trol established July 13, 1931. 

Great Britain, pound sterling ($8.2397). 
tion to sell gold 
Sept. 21, 1931. 

Greece, drachma ($0.0220). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Apr, 26, 1932. 

Guatemala, quetzal ($1.6931). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended Mar. 6, 1933. 

Haiti, gourde ($0.2000). National bank notes re- 
deemable on demand in U. S. dollars. 

Honduras, lempira ($0.8466). Gold exports pro- 
hibited Mar. 27, 1931; lempira circulates as equiva- 
lent of half of U. S. dollar. 

Hungary, pengo ($0,2961), Exchange control es- 
tablished July 17, 1931. 

India (British), rupee ($0.6180). Obligation to 
sell gold at legal monetary par suspended Sept. 21, 


Conversion of notes 
931. 


Exchange control estab- 


Exchange con- 
‘ 


Obliga- 
at legal monetary ‘par suspended 


1931. 

Indo-China, piaster, Piaster pegged to French 
franc at the rate of 1 piaster = 10 French francs; 
conversion of notes into gold suspended Oct. 2, 1936. 

Treland, pound ($8.2397). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

Italy, lira ($0.0526). New gold content of 46.77 


hereby proclaimed to be the values of such units in the money of 
of the U. S. in estimating the gine of all foreign merchandise during the quarter beginning 


‘into gold suspende 


Valued in U. S. Money 


milligrams of fine gold per lira estab 
monetary law of Oct. 5, 1936. 

Japan, yen ($0.8440). Embargo on gold! 
Dec. 13, 1931. 

Latvia, lat. Currency pegged to sterl 
28, 1936, at 2,522 lat = £100; on Sept. 13 
law was passed providing that if the pound | 
should depreciate by more than 5 per cé 
respect to the United States dollar, or the € 
krona, the Bank of Latvia shall take steps | 
the rate of exchange of the lat stable by 
on gold or some other monetary unit. 

_Liberia, dollar ($1.6931). British money = 
cipal circulating medium. 

Lithuania, litas ($0.1693). Free export 
suspended Oct. 1, 1935. 

Mexico, peso. Decree of Aug. 28, 1936, 1 
monetary unit, the peso, to be later defined | 

Netherlands -and_ colonies, guilder ( 
($0.6806). Suspension of convertibility oz 
into gold and restrictions placed on free 
ports—Sept. 26, 1936; gold export prohib: 
pealed by decree June 2B. we prohibition 1 


lands Indies guilder and the pound sterling : 
guilders ‘for £1 sterling. By act of Sept. 

the Netherlands Indies Volksraad decided, 
to later ratification by law, that the Jay: 
shall fix the value of its stocks of gold 
bullion at Fl. 2,121 Be kilogram fine. 

Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931). Newf 
and Canadian notes legal tender. 

New Zealand (pound ($8.2397). Conv 
notes into gold suspended and export of 
stricted, Aug. 5, 1914; exch. regula. Dec., 

Nicaragua, cordoba ($1.6933). Embargo 
exports Noy. 13, 1931. 

Norway, Krone ($0.4537). 


Conversion 
into gold suspended Sept. 29 


U.S. “money 


Panama, balboa ($1.0000). 
cipal circulating medium. 4 
Paraguay, peso (Argentine) ($1.6335). _ 
guayan paper currency is used; exchange a 
established June 28, 1932. / 
Persia (Iran), rial ($0.0824). Obligation 
out gold deferred Mar. 13, 1932; exchange a 
established Mar. 1, 1936. | 
Peru, sol ($0.4740). Conversion of notes 
gold suspended May 18, 1932. 4\ 
Philippine Islands, peso ($0.5000). By ag 
proved Mar, 16, 1935. ai 
Poland, zloty ($0.1899). Exchange control . 
lished Apr. 27, 1936. | 
Portugal, escudo ($0.0749). Gold exchange 
ard suspended Dec. 31, 1931. | 
Rumania, leu ($0.0101). Exchange control | 
lished May 18, 1932. ‘ 7 
Salvador, colon ($0.8466). Conversion of’ 
into gold suspended Oct. 7, 1931. } 
Spain, peseta. ‘ 
Straits Settlements, dollar ($0.9613). 
pound sterling and Straits dollar and half 
legal tender. , 
Sweden, krona ($0.4537). Conversion of 
Sept. 29, 1931. ( 
Switzerland, franc. Order of Federal 
enacted Sept. 27, 1936, instructed the §: 
tional Bank to maintain the gold parity 
france at a value ranging between 190 and 215 
grams of fine gold. | 


Thailand (Siam), baht (tical) ($0.7491), 
version of notes into gold suspended May 11, 
Turkey, piaster ($0.0744). 100 piasters ea 
g 


| the Turkish £; conversion of notes into 


pene 1916; exchange control established 
Union of South Africa, pound ($8.2397). 
sion of notes into gold suspended Dec. 28, 1! 


bolivar ($0.3267). Exchange 

established Dec. 12, 1936. a 
Yugoslavia, dinar ($0.0298). Exchange re 

established Oct. 7, 1931. ; 
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paerdes Seo tiwune Rates, Yearly Averages 
. Source: The Federal Reserve Board 
of noon buying rates for cable transfers in New York. In cents per unit of foreign CUTER 


Arg’tina] Aust’lia Austria ,; Belgi 
feo | trauma) |(Senilting)| (aiee) | GMiieds) | (Rupes | dea” | Gone 


10. 


He et et tet OOO 


ACOA I—I 


Colombia 
(Peso) 


, Cuba Czech’slo Denmark E; t 
(Peso) (Kruna) (Krone) (Pound) 


2. 


W008 CO HA He He CO DODO 


Germany| Greece (|H’ng K’ng/ Hu 
(R.-mark)| (Drachm. )! (Dollar) (Penney 


¥: 
1.293 e 
0. 5. 
0. 6. 
4 . 940) 8. 
: 8. 
0. ie 
- 5. 
5. 
0. 5. 
0. 5. 
Neth’Ids | N. Zeal’d 7 Poland Portugal | Rumania |So. Afri 
(Florin) | (Pound) (Zloty) (Escudo) (Leu) (Pound) 
4. oO. 
4. 0.5 
mH 0. 
3. 0.7 
4. 1. 
4, 0. 
4. 0. 
4. 0. 
4. ‘Oi 
4, 0. 
pe Eee 3. Do. 


Stra’s Set.| Sweden |Switzerl’d . Kin U Yi E ‘a 
@ollar) | (Krona) | (Franc) (Pound) oY rere iow ce 


d We P84 As of July 1, 1941 


-Funded debt is included in total debt) 


pvorid War Debt Owe 


“a Source: (Official data. 


Total 


Total Funded d 
ery. ~! Total debt | payments debt Country Total debt | payments debt. 
ive _. dollars dollars $1,00 dollars ollars $1,000 
" 24,999,095]. .- o's cesie seve se Haas Greece..... 35,115,873 4,127,056 31,516 
470, 1204, $ eb $2, 191, 373| "400,680 || Hungary 151 "537,263 1,908 
Rilicc-s Peper eae ee 2/286 Tbr Gee eee Italy..... wf 2, 032/082, 255] 100,829,880} 2,004,900 
ash Latvia. -.-. 9,154,628 "761,549 (6879 
165,855,717 ni 134,092| 165,241}) Liberia... ..|..---- ees Ob ATT sds in 
| - 22,193,246, aes 8,432 16, Lithuania’ . 8,198,754 1,237, "056 6,197 ~ fa 
8,413,044 0,689. 8,039 || Nicaragua. .|... 168,575|.......- 
4,297,758,632 486,075,891 3,863,650 || Poland. . 377,731,410 22,646, "207| 206, BF 
: ' _}) Rumania. 67,654,695 4'791,007 63,360. 
1 ~ || Russia. 409,558,978 8750S 11 aeten id iy 
80 Yugoslavia. 62,164,218] | 2,588,771 61,625 — 


+ 25,9 
4,368,000 


Total... .|13,725,450,285|2,750,173,756|11,231,001 ‘a 


Items 


Ute ee ar Pd eS ee oes a ees 
Commodity and Service Items. 

Merchandise trade (as reported): 
Exports (credit) 
Imports (debit) 


Balance 
Shipping and freight services:. 


By Am. to foreigners seers: 
By foreigners to Am. (debit).. 


B alance BSsu05 Minteteisic\ofs ssi avs 


Tourist expenditures: 
By foreigners in U.S. 
By Americans abroad (debit)... 


(credit)... 


Balance 


Immi. remit., charity, ete.: 
By toreigners to U.'S. (cred: 
By Americans to abroad (aepity 


Balance 
Interest and dividends: 
Paid by for. to U. 8. Inv. Kopedit) 
Paid to for. invest. in U.S. (deb 


RM EBIONT  w cloinin als J ae oe 2% '0 


’ War-debt receipts............... 
Poe arent transactions: | 


Mara and peak by for. govt. in 

RV COROGIG) sj cuichek darn. 

Exp. and Sone, by U.S. Govt. 
abroad (debt) 


Balance. 


Mise. com’od. and ser. items (net) 


Bal, on com’od. and ser. ac. . 


-Gold and Currency Movements. 


Net gold movements.......... 
Net silver movements 


Bal., gold, silver, cur. move. 


Capital Movements. 
Lt SE ae capital move.: 


Net capital inflow from transac-' 
tions of belligerent governments 
Net short-term capital move’nt 


Balance on capital account.. 
Residuai item 


The annual figures for certain items, notably currenc 
Movements, silver movements, and the interest and di 


U. S-—Balance of Intern’l Payments; Stock of Money 


U. S.—Balance of International Payments, 1932-40 


Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; figures show millions of dolia: 


revisions in estimates, changes in methods of collecting data, etc. 


1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
1,675| 2,133] 2,283] 2,456] 3,349. 3,094) 3,177, 
1923 1'450| 15655} 2/047| 21423) 3,084) 1.960, 2,318 
benbadaa 
4289) +225) +478] +236| +33! +265) +1,134) +859 
7 49 61 63 68 107 118, 121) 
ig 65 96 99 129 210 164-249) 
—45| —16| —35|. —36] —61| —103| —46| —128 
| 
71 71 36, 117; .139| 160}. 166). 149 
446| 292] 331] 409] 497; 563, 532) 358) 
—375| —221| —245| —292| —358| —403, —366, —209 
6 3 5 5 24 25) 40 45 
169} 135} 136] ~120) 204) 205) 190) 187 
163} —132| —131| —115| —180| —180 —150 —142 
lye bebe a, 
| 
461| 487} 493] 521] 568/- 578} © 549 546 
68 103; 126] 171} 238 280 196, 226 
+393) +384) +367| +350) +330 +298 +353), +320! 
+99} +20 = Boi DR ta nos | Dae rey +1 
31 32 31 28 30 30 a 44 
101 85 68 84 96 126 98) 96 
—70| —53|. —37| —56| —66|, —96| —65|, —52 
+3 +8| +63} +96] +148] +206) +4140 4111 
+131) +215) +461; +183) —153} —13)/+41,001 +759 
—11| +173|—1,217|— 1.739] —1,030| —1,386| — 1,640) —3,040 
ReaD Eby A iicadedigs ue-X —86| —336) —174| ~—83| —224, ~71 
80]. — GOL rene 6] oe kee ES yi Reeve +16 +117 
—91| +83|—1,329)—2,075|—1,182|—1,469, —1,848 — 2,994 
862]. 1,505} 1,160] 1,991) 3,490] 3,183| 41,74 | 
645| 1.456] 958] 1.529] 2'717| 2°661 rill Ubad 
+217) +49) +202) +462] +773) +522 +31, 43 
— 409} —385| +184/+1,076| +392] +359, +2925 1,266, 4 
~192| ~ 336) +386)+1,538/+1,165) +881) +323 +1,269 lest 
+152] +38] +482} +354] +1701 +601 +524 +9661+1 


Yy movements, long-term and short-term 
vidend items are not fully comparable owns 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal ‘Ye 


Source: The United States Treasury Department 
June pie core Silver Subsidiary Federal eHoaes 
ollars silve reserve am 
bullion +! notes notes 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1915...| 1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 84,260 819.278 003 
1920... 2.865,482,492 | 268.857.494 | 258.855.239 | 3.405.877.120 | 719/037'730 
925...}] 4,360,382,000 | 522,061,078 | 283,471,971 | 1942239530 | 733:366,074 
1980.. .] 4,534\865,716 -959.520 | 310,978.375 | 1:746:500;885 | 698,317,468 
1935 ..|_9,115,643,492 | 645,642,265 | 313,423,778 | 3,492/853'620 | 769'095°645 
1936. ./10,608,416,678 | 547,080,503 | 331;715,133 | 4129613091560 | 371,721.815 
1937... |12,318,871,165 | 547,079,989 | 358'975;368 | 4°508'972. 272,164 
1938, . |12,962,953,931 | 547,079,506 | 373'461,187 | 4'420'815" 220/687.930 
1939. . |16,110;078;913 7,078,920 | 379,811,734 | 4:763:988.750 | 189'291'607 
1940... 19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402/260/615 | 5'481'778.345 167, 190/377 
1941. ,|22, 024, 197,712 | 547,078,002 | 447,247,697 | 7\0017520,625 | 151/909,100 


Other Pe 
and om 
total me 
Dollars ’ 
4,050,782.821 
8,158,495,864. 
8.303.63 1,583 
8,306,56: a 
15,113,034,715 
17,402,493,297 | 6 
19,376,690,005 
20,096,864,732 
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SA and aE & Failures in the United States > 


F Number and Current Liabilities of Failed Concerns not Including Baim 
_ Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. Y. 


Current 


Curre Current 
Tabi Year Failures; Liabil. Year Failures} Liabil, 


oe ) Number {| $1,000 (Cal.) 

eS i 1,773 | 409,233 ||1910... 

Pate SORE, 21,214 443, 

cree 20,615 | 543,226 
lee..." 12,836 | 246,505 }]/1923....... 18,718 | 539,3 
Meet. 9,490 | 183,253 |/1922....:.. 23,676 | 623,895 

~ at ae 652 627,401 
wee.) 12,244 | 310,580 |71920....... 8,881 | 295,121 
wee----| 12,091 | 333,959 |/1919....... 6,451 113,291 
.. 9,982 163,020 
> Sa 13,855 182,441 

16,993 | 196,212 


RRP. {| 13/441 | 191/062 13,197 | 173 31198. <a 


, 1939A figures are comparable with previous years; figures for 1939B are due to complete coverage ~ 
ome branches of business which were not reporting all voluntary discontinuances with loss ip 
tors of all small concerns forced out by attachments, executions, foreclosures, etc. 


BANK SUSPENSIONS 
¢ . Source: Federal Reserve System 
2 figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during the periods shown, closed temporarily — 
ermanently on account of financial difficulties; does not-include banks whose deposit liabilities were © 
med by other banks at the time of closing (in some instances With the aid of Federal Deposit 
rance Corporation loans). 
deral deposit insurance became operative January 1, 1934. a 
nk suspensions (with deposits) have numbered (1934) 57, .$36,937,000; (1935) 34, .$10,015, 000; 
‘ollows: (1921) 505, $172,188,000; (1922) 367, (1936) 44,’ ($11/306,000):; (1937) 59 ' ($19,723,000); 
000; (1923) 646, $149,601,000; (1924) 775, (1938) 55, ($13,012,000); (1939) 42, ($34,998, 000); 
151,000, (1925) 618, $167,555.00; (1926) | ED) FE {SP-fesy not inelude 2,113 banks with — 
$260,378,000; (1927) 669, $199,329,000; (1928) deposits of $2,523,938,000 that were not. licen Le 
sed 
$142,580,000; (1929) 659, $230,643,000; (1930) | following the “‘banking holid 
: ollowing the “‘banking holiday” since placed in™ 
2, $853.363,000; (1931) 2,294, $1,690,669,000; | liquidation or receivership. The polldey began re 
2)" 1,456, $715,626, 000; (1933) 628, $361,051,000; | March 6 and closed March 15, 1933 = 


‘hed 


+ 


Capital Issues, 1931-1940 ii 


te: + Domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle; foreign issues, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; 
figures show millions of dollars 


For New Capital 


For Refunding 


Lo} 

| 

ss rata Domestic = Domestic 
Eo li Se 25 

= rporate 2 3 Corporate 

SRIEEE o| ej gee|- | 28| <8|—— 
ree a = 

“so || SES 3) & SES eo s 

ce nS a sé gs Tot’l £5 g 

_~ b=) | Ye a 
= 4 2 ao ad 2 ‘oh 

ge a Ej aa « ae G 


4,039 95 /1,235| 75 235 944) 893 21 51 
1,751 97 62 32 3 
1,063 20 12 
| 2,160)| 1,386 0 
4,699}| 1,457 48 
6,214} 1,972 23 
3,937] 2, 44 


195, 1,537 
2,821|2, ts 478) 344 


1 and refunding issues by federal ape gcluce publicly offered issues 0 te 


excludes direct obligations of U. Treasur, mn 
issues Territories and Tpossessions. : 


3,553|3,4 


he 

as 

© 
gree 
Oo 


aac thee 
redi A 
eeeien eid include issues of noncontiguous U. S. 


National Wealth of the United States 


Source: United States Burequ of the Census 


Per Cent Increase 


Prete es a 
0 {1912 to |1904to| 1900 
hd 1922 | 1912 i904 t 


1922 1912 


_———————— 


‘alls. {1,000 Dolls. | 1,000 Dolls. | 1,000_Do ‘olls. 
0 
Poe 03, 862 “186, 299,664 107,104,194 88,517,307 72.2| 73.9 


0 908,625 96, Jeet 406|° 55,510,228} 46,324,839 
13580 e819 12, 313 520 { 6,212,789 
5,807,104 6,238,389 


al prop. and fenlia eoie 


al prop. and | amp. 


rapian ee ‘| 3'604,638 
‘| 15'783,260| 6,091,451] 3, 297,754 
ae ey oa, eaibes. 18 950 0,800}, 16/148" 582) _11;244;752| 9,035,782) \ 23.5) 43-6) 8 
wehicles.....0.-s-06|\ 3,067,407). += os ee alle so eae” PA < 08. baal coca 
railways, ete...... = 15, rey : 26'160'86 Boyt) ae 


180, 0.2617 


“Al Banks—Prineipal ‘Assets. and Li 
Source: The United States ‘Treasury Department __ 
Investments | Deposits 


Dec. 31, | J Dec. 31,. 
1940 


1940 


A eee eee 


11,760,165) 
3,177 
2,962,510 


fra? leninnn nn. 


wee eee eee 


156,364 
Besa 5 A! 147,181 


ia iat es »192 160,667 501,335 
Rssrata «ibe 82 103,877 327,466 
74,597 69,953 2 


nae 246 
42'591 
ay 507, 898 


30,447,836, 65,021,466 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
“Source: sae! as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 
Phila. Boston Baltimore Pittsb’r; h{ San Fran.| Los 

$. (000 Si ,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000. $1,008 


.|288,619,245] 35,391,600] 29,079,000] 22,482,000] 5,832,394 9,479.464| 7,945 
181,551,008) 13,194,988] 16,909,000|. 10,645,822 10.637 6,468,835] 5,85: 


97, 
18,971) 7,350,410) 6,81 
16,684,672 4,201,985 074, 355 TTS. S7r tt a 
Detroit { Cleveland| St. Louis | Kan. City| N. Orleans Minneap.{ Cincin. { Louis 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1 000 $1,000 
' 8 430 797| 5,996.668| 7.626,577| 7,036.500 Spies ier eee 3,709,955 
5 


2,985,476 
33 5,734,407! 4/822}016] 4,997,593] 2/1491775 3,787,088 3248 399 


oes in 191 cities (1938) $292, 710,865,663; (1939) ye 323,157, 503; (1940). $311,978,207,097. 978,207,097. 207,097 


te ~ is a af rs SO i A = ” 

-* ee Fi és, ~ a al i 45 ie . hee he 4 — 

Bes Arey." United States—Federal Reserve Banks 

Operations of the Federal Reserve Banks 
Source: Board of Governors of The Federal Reserve System 

CONDITION OF ALL, AT END OF YEAR (millions of dollars) 

. e 


1931 | 1932 1935 | 1936 | 1937; 1938 | 1939 


RESOURCES 
old & goldc'tificater’s’ves| 2,989) 3,151) 3, 5 7,571 
sérves : 169 181 225 58 265 


7,835 


f 
* 
“+ ie 


an 


ot 


i, 2,670 


3 3 
14 15 


otal reserve bank credit] 1,853] 2,145) 2,688 


Res. notes of other bks 
. items not incl. in float. 
eld abroad. 
premises . .~ 2 
pher resources. . 
+ 15,581| 19,027| 23,262 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 

Reser. notes in circ 

Res. Bank notes in circ 


mber bank reserve acc... . 


4,096] 5.587] 6,606 
5441 ‘244 

a) 

160 

‘Total deposits 10,088] 12.941] 16,17 

Tred availability items... .. 833. . 

2 id in 13) 


5,672) 6,115 7,041 880! 15,581 19,027 23,262 
ae 


ESS ,000. 
; na tia RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 
Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding 
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Treasury 
urrency 
Outstanding 
Maney in 
ation 
Bank Reserve 
Bal:_nces 
Treas. Cash 
and Depos. 
with Federal 
Res. Banks 
Non-Member 
Deposits 


Cc 
{OtherFed. | — 


Bills Dis- 
counted 
| Member 


es 
ae 
Wwhy- Ooo 
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DoD ee 
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Seo evee 
UPHVIANSOAWA 
Ce PWOMOMNODS~I00C 


DRONA ON 


0 
9 ‘ 
: : 7,058 
ek ii Bat7 19,865 7879 
HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


1933 1934| 1935|1936|1937)| 19381939) 1940 Bank 


Dallas.... ie 
Ban Fra, 29 1 


Total...| 283! 36 7 


us| 


Ce Cane ose 
Mhere there are no figu 


7s 


“Total intane J papnienie: a States, 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; ‘per eae payments in do 


1930 1931 | °1932 | 1933 [ | 1937 


) land... .. 
a Carolina. ... 


se senor 


. See text. 


National Income by Industrial Divisions 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; in millions of dollars 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


.]68,983)54,277|39,991)42,489/50,436/55,808|65,144/71,436)64,418/70,67417 
5, 22) 3, "729 27551 3.419 4.55 : 5,276 5,970 6.378 


1,32 2: 590 028 
ae te: 20 280 8,205 10,877 13/973 
603] 1,764) 845] . 534) 668] 872 


Securities Issued to the Public, 1920-1940 


_ Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle; figures show millions of dollars 
_ Corporate Issues, Including Refunuing * | Other Issues, Inciuaing Refu 
—— — ES | o_o 


‘ Farm 

ip oa an For- | Loan | 
Long | Short} Pref. | Com. | Can. Other Total | eign |& Goy.|/Munic- 
' Term Term | Stocks| Stocks | Issues| For, Corpo. Goyts. Agen.|  ipal 


11947 ; 6 | 554.1 | 138.2 | 30.9 
) 2,810 m) -5 /1,105.0 | 297.1 |219:0 
3 (9 | 13/1 


7 — 
NIH OD ane 
SwoeNSooco: 
Mmmm~1l KH weG0 


tals in last column include issues by U. 8. Acaseabiorackcegaan 16.3; (1930 
(1 vss) MS 5; i ea 11.7; (1936) 3.3; (1937) 5.4; (1938) 7.9; (1939) 2. 0; (980). 
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United States Government Receipts and Expenditures 


Source: Annual statements of the Treasury Department 


Receipts Expenditures ih Receipts Expenditures 
+ 7. =r ieee eeo ral 5 Se a aa ee, ear 

1) Per Per | (Fiscal) Per Per 
Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. 

; Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. 
sisi 56,064,608) 1.78 63,130,598! 2.00 .||4,007,135,481/35.93| 3,697,478,020| 33.15 
..»| 333,714,605] 9.52) 1,297,555,224| 37.01 4,012,044,702/35.44| 3,506,677,715| 30.98 
os 411,255,477) 10.64 309,653,561 8.01 3,780,148,685|32.91| 3,529,643,446) 30.73 
.+-| 333,526,611| 6.64 267,642,958; 5.32 3,962,755,690/33.98| 3,584,987,874| 30.76 
403,080,984| 6.39 318,040,711 5.04 4'129,394'441 34.94] 3,493,584,519] 29.56 
567, ,852| 7.45 52 847 6.84 4,042,348,156|33.73| 3,643,519,875| 30.40 
544, ~ 6.46 567,278.914| 6.74|1929 4,033,250,225|33.19| 3,848,463,190) 31.67 
675,511,715) 7.32 693,617,065| 7.52 4,177,941,702|33.91} 3,994,152,487| 32.42 
701,832,911) 7.49 691,201,512} 7.38)1 3,189,638,632|/25.70| 4,091,597,712| 32.99 
692,609,204) 7.28 689,881,334 7.25| 2,005,725,437|16.06| 5,153,644,895| 41.28 
724,111,230) 7.50 724,511,963] 7.51 2,079,696,742/16.54| 5,142,953,627| 40.91 
734,673,167| 7.50 735,081,431} 7.51 3,1 54,050/24.64) 7,105,050,085| 56.19 
.--| 697,910,827) 7.03 760,586,802| 7.66 3.790,045,732/29.88| 7,375,825,166| 58.00 
534. 7.77 734,056,202} 7.29) 4,115,956,615/32.17| 8,879,798,258) 69.41 
. ../1,124,324,795}11.00) 1,977,681,751 19.36) 5,293,840,237|40.93| 8,105,158,547| 62.69 
. . .}3,664,582,865) 35.38) 12,697,836, 70: 122.58} 241,661,227/47.89| 7,691,287,108| 59.70 
.../5,152,257,136}49.07|18,522,894,705 176.40) 5,667,823,625/43.21| 9,268,338,030| 70.65 
+. . |6,694,565.389|62.83| 6,482,090,191 60.84) 5,924,836,402|/44.09| 9,665,085,539| 73.16 
1. .15,624.932,961/51.98] 5,538,209.189) 51.18 7,607,211,852|57.29|12,774,890,324| 96.21 

.. -/4.109.104,151137.40 3.795.302,500) 34.54 


hY941 receipts are exclusive of $661,300,733 representing Employment taxes collected under pro- 
‘of the Social Security Act appropriated to the trust account “Federal Old-age and survivors 
nee trust fund.” The chief sources of receipts were from Internal Revenue (income taxes) and 
(import duties). ; ; : ; 
Major items of expenditure were: National Defense (including Army, Navy and Civil Establish- 
$6,047,929,293; interest on the public debt, $1,110,692,812; Agricultural Adjustment Program, 
52,919: Veterans Administration (pensions, etc.), $562,680,802; Civilian Conservation Corps, 
D6,531; Social Security Board, $423,157,379; Work Projects Administration, $1,284,593,921. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(On basis of daily Treasury Statements—trevised) 


Per Per Per 
30| Gross Debt | Cap. || June 30| Gross Debt | Cap. June 30| Gross Debt | Cap. 
30 | Gross Debt June 30° Ju 3H De 

Dollars. Dollrs. Dollars. Dollrs. Dollars. Dollrs. 
..|  2,436,453,269| 63.19 12.243,628,719) 115.65||1930....| 16,185,308,299) 131.38 
2] 2'090'908'872| 41.69 5,482,034.419| 246.69|| 1931. 16,801/485,143| 135.42 
eee] 1,575,551.) 28:11 24'297,918,412| 228.32|| 1932 19°487,009°766| 156.12 
**7| 1/122'396/584| 17.9 53'976,250,608| 221.09|| 1933 22,538,672,164| 179.32 
“| 11096,913,120| 15.91 52'964/079,390| 208.97|| 1934. 27,053,141.414| 213.75 
| 1'263.416/913| 16.56 39’ 349'687.755| 200.10||1935....| 28,700,892,624| 225.71 
21) 1/1321357.095| 13.66 21,251,120,427| 186.86|| 1936. °..| 33,778,543,494) 263.01 
"**|  4142°522'970) 13.50 30°516,272'174| 177.82||1937..-.| 36,424,613,732| 281.63 
"1 2] 11146/939;969| 12.69 19'843'183,079| 167.50||1938....) 37,164,740,315| 285.41 

1,191,264,068| 11.83 18'510,174,266| 156.04|| 1939 40/439/5321411| 308.29 
iii] 11225145568] 11.96 -17'604'290,563| 146.69|| 1940 42'967,531,037| 325.19 
7 :| 27975,618,585| 28.57 16,931,197,748| 13 1941 48,961,443,536| 368.74 


5 e-war gross debt on March 31, 1917 (per capita in parenthesis) was $1,282,044,346 ($12.36); the 
Bt ah it fesk, Aug. 31, 1919, was $26,596,701,648 ($250.81): the lowest post-war debt, Dec. 31, 1930, 


its 
5 -66) ells 
«EA sre tane 1941) a bill raising the Federal debt limit to $65,000,000,000 from 


It signed (Feb. 20, i 
0. 7 Bint aay aateoniaing for the first time in the history of the United States the issuance of 


ities. R 
¥ ee re tae ve lic debt (per capita in parentheses) grew from $21,342,979 ($0.23) in 1910 to 


251,622 ($9.58); was reduced to $599,276,631 ($4.80) in 1932; and has risen ever since, until, in 
it "was $1,110,692,812 ($8.38). é; 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 


Source: General and special funds and trust funds 


1 repriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
es aioe ete a cade 4 under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 


without annual action by Congress). 


te Fiscal 
, [Appropriations || Year Appropriations || Year 


Fiscal Fiscal 
Appropriations Year | Appropriations 


—| 


ollars ol ch as 
021,349,990.63|| 1923 | 4,248,140,569.99|| 1933 | 5,788,282, 

335/805 085-29) 181d | Tapaceoniogcd| teu | ope c8s. 315-88) 1508 | 7 Sar agg gazce 

395,430,284.26)) 1918 | 11741490. TAS 0510 49-911| 1936 | 95579,757,330.31 

335-997°759.97|| 1916 | 1,114,490,704-09|) 1926 | 4,151,682, 49.91|| 1988 | 9.879.757 .380-35 

432 915'982.88|| 1917 | 1,628,411,644.81|) 1927 | 4,409,463, -336,399,272.68 
"288, 211'011.352.58|| 1938 | 9,356,174,9 

$35 13587214.95|| 1918 |18,881,940,243.79| 1928 | 4.211.011. 1938 | 9,356.174,982-2 
7°065,148,933.02|| 1929 | 4,633,577,973.85 "361,815, 

REESE) te Cassa ee Se) TE) SS eee) Tee ae as te 

“| 11039;550,617-01]| 1921 | 4.780.820 30946 || 1932 | 5:178,524,967.95| 44'300,000,000.00 


| 11022;759,948.52)| 1922 3.909,282,209. 


s figures fol 2 rel and incom-] may not be produced and ready for delivery in 
AES, i Muon gh Se tah Sones | Ocal els opiaaior eich the, won a 
he 0! le from trus jously approp! 

ey eda doa wo be pasabie {0m postal | not been spent but may be spent during the year 
Bee of be. figure a ogee gee nate se will be more deficiency bills later on to 


uk his money may not be c 
out eee sear 1942 because the goods make money available in 1942, 


Hs 
a we 


+ oa eee T 
' 


522 U. S—Internal Revenue Collections by States 4 
i Fi 
od : 4 | 
Internal Revenue Collections, 1940, 1941 ' 
; NS 
in Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; data are for fiscal years 
,, Miscel. intern. rey. Employment taxes, incl.| Total internal rey 
val (incl. excess profits) carriers’ taxes collections 
a Collection = 
districts 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 19. 
Alabstoal fads ss< >>. $3,763,891| $5,046,098} $5,778,180] $6,788,953] $17,125,264| $25,8is 
PAB ATE Ne El ayn thers! >, 5: 1,599,887 1,506,941 1,089,714 1,252,478 5,061,747 6,1 
» Arkansas, .......++-. 2,291,261 3,618,594 1,986,375 2,315,026 8,514,401 12,6 
ist California.....:.. 79,617,576] » 100,456,597 27,852,937 30,403,576} 168,959,440) 216,9 
= 6th California........ 54,947,602 74,456,958 21,512,869 25,292,500! 146,370,242) 188,7 
A ONOERGG)..-) severe hvsysi 550.6 17,339,229 18,808,451 5,215,074 5,500,390 35,920,330 41,58 
ts Connecticut......./.. 21,660,479 39,822,798 16,517,076 19,235, 17 SpaeeS3 926,885) 143,20 
i WDEIA WATE. 355 06 ak ese 9,678,994 21,964,816 4,357,041 5,688,536 79,948,270) 134,33 
yor WRIGTAGS aii vic eie = =~ 14,149,938 16,272,765 5,473,538 6,413,239 44,765,544 57.0 
; ROGTRAB cress cela ends 5-5 11,042,092 13,768,672|° 8,145,974 9,314,763 37,839,042 52,2 
12 EE Gees Saag 2,312,594 3,404,191 1,469,579 1,673,804 9,874,712 13,9 
WER HO s:smianecs ee Sg ss + 999,376 1,535,545 1,263,141 1,432,383] - 4,136,176 6,3: 
TAG EHINois. .c. eos - 94,021,150} 124,015,639 77,785,511 84,497,331} 337,542,993) 472.0 
8th Illinois. ......... 69,071,685} 105,204,877 6,180,327 6,907,525 89,529,204) 137,14) 
TAMA alse gia opie ie « 83,398,747] 112,371,686 13,293,235 14,882,399; 127,938,698] 176,11 
OW, si eaiate oie ee 6,021,440 7,874,070 6,647,684 7,279,322 25,214,325 32,88) 
} Kansas...... a ,740,1 39,791 6,914,727 7,701,362 22,576,395 28, 
Kentucky 124,349,109) 155,593,685 8,081,824 9,035,499] 147,816,801) 186,79 
Louisiana, 26,902,830 33,452,191 5,639,005 6,650,110 48,968,304 fi 
Maine. . 2,715,344 3,856,431 3,436,402 3,706,351 15,576,470 7,8 
Maryland 61,337,141 84,292,426 21,957,047 25,248,530} 135,309,693) 184,49 
Massachusett: : 61,525,434 78,521,583 33,608,366 36,456,502) 172,624,305; 235,16 
Michigan... -»-| 117,175,658} 171,484,374 43,496,319 52,609,038) 287,200,275) 497,86 
Minnesota.....:..... 24,205,093 30,242,885 16,909,153 18,220,328 68,528,732 88, 
Mississippi. ....... < 1,571,288 2,188,698 1,810,189 2,093,006 6,600,058 93 
1st Missouri......... 48,329,113 50,874,037 19,340,626 20,022,606) 109,378,915 128° 7 
6th Missourl......... 7,842,289 10,339,502 6,383,378 6,754,288 29,171,619 38,50 
Montana: .j...6 66 ee 2,352,238 3,297,87 1,362,813 1,475,638 829,074 | 
PMG DERSK Et isiars< sabes 6,043,121 8,270,306 7,213,851 7,927,086 20,761,344 27,12 
Nyon get 2 a eocae 714,725 1,131,617 526,573 603,443 4,409,002 6,76 
New Hampshire...... 3,117,062 2,195,136 2,046,294 2,168,216 9,249,980 10,2 
ist New Jersey....... 8,943,098 11,304,983 4,978,309 5,948,207 28,829,286 40,98 
5th New Jersey...... 85,713,681 96,620,846 22,051,303 24,838,059) 178,179,467| 227,15 
New Mexico......... 1,897,861 1,023,961 704,994 766,156 5 »875 4,52 
isthinew YOrk........ 39,136,995 70,242,003 16,893,600 17,971,203 94,438,732 144;0 i 
2nd New York....... 137,764,250) 185,862,173 49,297,511 50,580,010) 430,559,252) 589,50 
3rd New York....... 111,371,945] 157,796,845 82,943,602 86,588,561] 369,812,187| 501,62 
J4th New York...... 27,245,186 49,046,572 13,658,879 15,002,449 72,151,547) 115,02 
‘2ist New York....... 9,586,088 11,829,435 6,492,023 7,147,343 25,987,712 35,42 
28th New York...... 19,129,305) | 24,026,756] 11,352'409| 121437'646| _60,365,044| 84/15: 
North Carolina....... 292,195,391] 344,538,569] 10/288)183} 11/932'700| 3292191/420 ‘90 
North Dakota......: 392,716 657,642 613,521 651,192} 1,710,199 : 
Hep MOHLOK s/t wo oo ss 55,946,358} 61,564,832) 11,602,701] 12,984'385| 102,348,705] 126/311 
10th Ohio. . -++-| 12,533,017! 17,259,025] 5,988,026] 6,790,275] 35,5581186 ‘6201 
11th Ohio. . a 6,698,948 260,731 4,821,231 5,288,378 20,701,440 27,911 
18th Ohio 53,752,225} 84,005,839] 32'451'530| 371520/198] 147°532/197 , 
Oklahoma 34,525,523 48,910,608 6,390,697 6,596,685 57,720,616 78, 68) 
Oregon... 3,101,464 4,971,277 4,953,753 5,672,049 14,549,630 22,834 


ist Pennsylvani 


: 124,843,799] 151,389,153] 45,764,484 : 
12th Pennsylvania... °} —10,802}571| _14°718'556| 9'607°444 eRe: titres ae f 
23rd Pennsylvania....} 74,131,052] 101/052,432| —28'387'002|  33'635.708| 179527:635| 260’ 664 
| Rhode Island... 9,991,644] 15,952,586] 4.935,539|  5'642'725| 271450'589| 43°94 
South Carolina. ...).: 2,263,592] —3,628,392| 31486,752| -31986.142| 101997'432| 16°73 
South Dakota.....:.. ‘ 430,210 822,848 677,764 740,012 2°090538 ay 
Tennessee. ..-2 2... 12,671,550] 14,326,958] _7,304/435| _8,341/156| 35'568:192| _47'30H 
st Texas... 0.2... 34,868,596] 52,941/023| 11,105,882] 121518'845| 80°839'917| 113° 
Bnd Texas. 622. 14,749,505] 20,289,036] 91980,865| 10:726:130| 51°512'165| 64, 
be eecee sees 5,743,266] 7,009,209} 1,767,556] 19281726] 1018747199| 14’208 
Vermont........05 02, 932,543) | 2,085,001| —_1/397/208] _ 115541959] __4'5617647| 7’ a7 
Virginia. 0.000) 186,141,931) 228,110,854] 11,306,629] 13/462'548|  224°642°309| 284'94!4 
55 West Virginia. /:2.2:] 5:700'tss| 1i'aetges]| | $404:832| 9.944.909) " 32.680.548) “58.964 
zh Wisconsin........... 42,579,129] 56,773'239| 14'2901349| 1b 836435] se seroe;| qaemeS 
hay Wyoming..........., 944° 581 1,189) "590; "643, Se isozza| ae 
Philippine Tsianas: ° |: 447,266 360.994|. 0... - lige Ph Ab Ls ia arr tae tes a 
Fi eee 2,404,332,444(3,174,608,800| 833,520,975| 925,856,460|5,340,452,346'7,370,10 
TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE ouaie 
COLLECTION DISTRICT : “ 
Je ee 123,180 220,840 236,475 
2 California: Wore, F 134,565,179 174,913,556 49,365,807 55,006,056 315,329'682 405-47 
RGR Gol wer. orc 1223, ,561, 1353, 000, 195, ; y 
Migbgac ccc) REARS) PALAIS) GAGS) SLANG) eee ota 
Missouri... .......... 56,171,402| _61'213'540| 28°724°005| 26'776" is8’sso'sse| 122 
New Jersey.......... 94,656,779] 107,925,830] _27'029'615| _30;7ae'se7| poreoe ees] 162 
New York..........! 344,233,771] 498/803/787] 180°638'027 1a0l7o7 945 Oss ste eat cee aed 
1233, ,803; 638, 727,215|1,053,314, 
Pais | GPE OR ER) RE) Ee ie a 
Watisgas | “ptiedta) “TpaMase| HGR) Seuiany seb) re 
. Puerto Rico..... 2... ! i___ 2,401,364) 4038081 Avis Feed ret 


US A ee EAE Tm 2,413,516] 4065 


Note—The above figures include amounts covered i 
b tmasters as wel . nto the Treasury from documentary stamp 
ot customs. & as well as excise tax collections on imported distilled spirits and wines by coll 


4 


- 


: 


omparative U. S. Income Tax Collections, 1940, 1941 


Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; data are for fiscal years. 


Location Corpora 
ct. | of colle — poration Individual Total income taxes 
ce 1941 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
$ 3,772,626) $ 7,170,684| $ 3,810,566) $ 6,81: 
170, .812,865 
ae Lei * ened seca Sect eee 
33,861,166] 46.755.217| 27,627,759} 39,314.34 cert peter e 
BEG] AGG) | 46,708,217) - 37,621,050 39,314, '341| 615488,925| 86,069,559 
978, 7 ,091, 19,458] 69,909,769 
6,105,331 8'793.265| . 7,260,695} 8, erry 072 1366, 88,998,209 
19,170,190] 42'537.792| 26,579,138] 41,626,640 13,366,026] 17,233,338 
41,184'897| 72'440,158| 24,727/336| 34/294'170 45.749 3351 ies eee ans 
HiBA 997)” 72A40. 155) 24787. 888) Beate te 65,912,233] 106,734,328 
10,310,255| 16,324,836 $'340:719| 12'8511245 WERT: 
3,205,488 4'939.931 2'887,049 3,973,438 arse er th 
1/260.959| _ 2'236.606 sor Cee]. Stoneee Oo Ls7aesn erat 
89,217,006] 148/863,268| 76,519,325 114°705,430 165.738,381 263, 3651698 
6713653) 13'605,697| __7.563,538| 11/474.609|  14,277,191| 25,080,307 
16,606,086] 26,956,929| 14,640,629 21,905,457] 31,246,716 48,862,387 
7,728,004} ~ 91967,47 4.817.195} ~ 7'739,31 12'545,199| 17,706,792 
4°630,435) _ 6,598,50 3'291'097| 5074.98 7:921,532| 11,673,493 
9'886,905| 13°754,873| 5,498.962| _81371578| 15,385,867) 22,126,452 
8,146,876 12,151,747 8,279,592| 11,342,419 16.426.468| 23,494,166 
oe "272,262 5,007,193 6.152.461 5,257,841 9.424°723|  10,265.035 
1,220,929] 30,052,975] 30,794,575] 44,597,833| 52,015,508 74,650,809 
36.353,202| _58.969,765| 41,137,301} 61,157,837 77,490,504| 120,127,603 
$3'904.957| 203,118.541|  42}623/339) | 70,649,811) 126,528,297 273,768,352 
16.106°501| ~23'6081557| 11,307,934| 16,299,598) 27,414,485 39,908,156 
1'634,082| ~ 2'387.730 1'584.497| 2'666.710|  3,218,580| 5,054,440 
25'639.445| 34,058,118| 16,069,730) 23,843,979 41,709,175 57,902,097 
9,505,188] 13,583,609] 5,440,762) 7,830,384 14.945,951| 21,413,994 
1,754,494|  2/476,950 1.359,528| 2,285,039 3'114,022| \ 4,761,989 
4,647,968 6'355,.968| 2,856,403} 4,577,083 7'504.371| 10,933,052 
1'128,486]  2'102'713| _2.039,217| = 2,868,130) 3,167,703) 4, 184 
1'685,675|  21397,343| 2,400,947 3°516,946|  4,086,623| 5,914,290 
6189,628| 9,157.635) _ 8,718,251 ea 304'303| 141907.879| 23,661,939 
32'399.763| 50,494.563| 38,014,719] 55,205,484 70,414,483] 105,700,048 
545, 726.394| 1,292,018 °3'004'760| 1,837,019] _2,,7 
14,860,137} _22,481,830|- 23,547,998] 33,338,015) 38,408,136, 55, 1819,845 


210,376,271] 110, '062,088| 142'773,727| 243,497,491| 353,149, 999 
158,203,783| 77,055,962 99'040,451| 175,496,639) 257,244, 234 


14,157,912} 27,005,850 17,089,569| 23.973,567| 31,247,482) 50,979, "418 
5,277,037 9,297,345 4,632,562 7,147,623 '91909,600| 16,444,968 
16'245.720| 28/304.955| 13,637,609] 19,384,928 29,883,329} 47,689,883 
16'462.691| 24,182,034] 10,245,152} 13,254,622 26,707,844| 37,436,656 
357,801 "489,820 346,159 673,091| = 703,961 1,162,914 
20,111291| 29,176,801, 14,688,353) 22,593,662 34,799,645| 51,770,464 
ah 143,711} 17,977,496 6,893,430 9'597.548| © 17,037,141| 27,575,044 
4,550,463 7,029,793 4,630,797 7336-783 9,181,260, 14,366,577 
39'035,189' 65,675,993| 22,293,253) 36,877,233 61,328,442| 102,553,227 
10,620,381| 14,445,751 6,184,012 $'731.056| 16,804,394) 23,176,808 
3,178,223 6,259,534 3,316,189 5,934,821 6,494,412| 12,194,356 
41,979,478 "187,900| 42,308, a 63'683,653| 84,287,608] 126,871,554 
5,743,247| 14,886,992 4,505,380 61986,573| 10,248,627| 21,873.56 
39,792,822| 72,685,812) 37 236.758| 53,295,854 77,029,581| 125,981,667 
486,80 10,450,098 7'036,601| 11,867,400) 12,523,405 ,317,499 
3,315, 5,628,781 1,931,187 3,487,67 5,247,087 116,455 


765, 343 
7,663,309] 12, 211,765 7,928,896, 12,515, '874| 15,592,206 24'727,640 
17, aT '396| 23; 733.373| 17,713,041 23,996,893 34'865,438| 47,780,266 


1 . 16,068,667} 12,360,139} 17,898 068|  26,781,793| 33,966,736 

2,077,412 3,425, 963 1,926,389 3,363,3' 5,352,2: 
1 2,257,025 1,126,969 1,975,797 2,231,895 4,232,823 
17'134,232| 26,308,825 10'059,515| 17,065,097 27,193,748| 43,373,923 
"070,018| 14,521,553 897, 12,072, ret 14'967,082| 26,593,760 
6,882,899} 9,126,7 sre 6, 10,965,842} 15,481,215 
17,694,445| 31, '066,990|  11,823,9 18,136, 403 29,518, ree 49,208,202 
24 721,984 1,061, ont 1,592,920 1,604,196 2,314,905 


1,120,581,550|1,851,987,990 982,017,376 1,417,655, 126|2,102,598,926)3,269,643, 117 


"ALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE 
si: ; COLLECTION DISTRICT | 


283,423 360,44! 679,395 616,053 962,819 


’ 446 
79,733,969| 70,718,798 95,333,800 131, 398,695| 175,067,769 
25,892 9,607,215} 15 355,444| “15,96 $,931| 23,481,337 


84,082,863 126,180,039 180,013, aa 288,649,006 


81,7 


bo 
_ 
Ne 


30;073,180) 41, (894 


ternal revenue collection. districts follow Sta 

et the District of Colum mbia, and Puerto Rico for*sugar tax eptieotions s nd the Washington district 
ee the Territory of A Alaska. The amounts collected by States are not entirely indicative of the 
erat tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne by persons 
er 


States. c 


19,531) Bas er 
te boundaries, except that the Maryiand district ~ 


/ 


536,616] “11, "392/811 14,351,028 25, 30, ‘oat es 
set 3 19,531 12,151 19,531 
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U. S. Income Tax Returns—Number by Income Clas 5 


Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau 
(The returns on this page include individuals, estates, and trusts.) 


Net income ' 
peices 1932 1933 1934 1935 
(thousands of $) . 


1936 1937 1938 


- 359,688| 397,676] 320,460] 299,594) _ 277,803) | 297,143) | 389,871 
1,489,589 fait on a onigce 1,777,931) 2,111, 2,433,949 


. 902 6,021 ,093 8,033 
y 5 1,084 982 1,395 
595 695 690 


140 141 116 

3 81 86 

1,000 and over. 20 50 33 
Total. ......|°3,877,430| 3,723,558| 4,094,420| 4,575,012) 5,413,499| 6,350,148 


Tridividual returns with no net income numbered (1932) 206,293; (1933) 168,449; (1934) 104,170; = 
94,609; (1936) 73,272; (1937) 83,904; (1938) 100,233; (1939) 81,068. 


U. S. INCOME TAX RETURNS—NET INCOME BY INCOME CLASSES 
(Net income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 


s] 


Net income ‘ mt 
classes 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 | 14 


231,140) 264,784) 211,113 198,900 187,113} * 202,401) 259,833 
2,145,834) 2,093,292 Bee 2,534,828) 3,011,409) 3,592,283) 3,430,143 
3 /091, 


1,160,398) 1,112,086f 1,513,592} 1,822 a 2,628,692) 2,639,518] 2,059,779 
772 
119,896 129,159 117,744 166,379 311,279 264 158,413 
Cony 118,008 139,215 140,960 179,911 307,930 272,724 154,996 
a apes 52,469 54,570 43,832 77,907 124,523 117,477 78,441 
500-1, Hudue. 2c. 57,874 56,700: 59,464 73,811 122,762 114,399 81,396 “y 
1,000 and over. 35,240 86,857 57,775 73,630 107,641 85,416 110,103 | 
Total. ....| 11,655,909(|11,008,638|12,796 ,802/ 14,909 812/19 ,240,110/21,238,574|18,897 374| 22, 22,28 
U. S- INCOME TAX RETURNS—TAX, BY INCOME CLASSES 
(Net income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 
| eee 
Net income { 
classes 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 19 
+e ad BS 0: 7 1 125 331 
Deis din op 12,254 10,345 8,659 10,058 14,010 17,262 15,202 8) 
2-3 9,822 7,710 7,567 9,31 13,988 15,622 13,789 
3-5... 20,895) 18,397 18,349 20,738 32,232 38,852 3,92 
5-10. 35,615 35,077 43,086 48,728 79,369 83,529 6 ts 
PUB ke sis seis osu e's 50,150) 54,977 83,960 103,7 175,61 475,709 134,162 15 
25-50... 43,546) §2,355 84,907 106,670 191,339 179,395 120,594 4 
50-100 47,150 57,491 84,792 112,816 216,045 194,507 116,989 
100-150....... 24,469 30,369 38,166 54,132 116,156 102,062 58,224 : 
150-300........-. 31,912) 40,412 57,995 74,039 147,381 1,060 69,744 8 
800-500.......... ' 18,554 17,910 20 37,245 71,470 67,489 39,832 4 
§00-1,000......... 19,016 21,221 30,745, 38,323 78,945 74,156 42,353 4 
1,000 and over. 16,476 27,759 32,211 41,499 77,138 61,457 48'035 A 
Total.....:.| 329,962] _374,120| 511,400 _657,439| 1,214,017| 1,141,569| 765.218! 94 
U. S. INTERNAL REVENUE SOURCES, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1941 
Tax on Dollars Tax on Doll: 
‘Corporation income taxes............ 1,851,987,990'|Documentary, etc., )E 
Individual income taxes .. -|1,417,053,126 Lubricating ols. ry ioe 5} at 
Excess profits taxes—declared value. 25,919,566) Gasoline... 343) 
Excess profits taxes—Vinson Act... .. 2,156,717)|| Electrical energy . eee eet 47.03 
Bxcess profits taxes——Act of 1940. 164,308,967||Tires and inner tubes. 51,0: 
Unjust nn ed aS s.okle 9,095,561||Toilet preparations. 6, 
Capital stock. titeeseeeesse++-| 166,652'639||Automobile trucks . ‘| 10:73 
Estate tax. Nedesks Musas: <<), 300;194033' (Other automobiles and tmotoreyeles . 81)4C 
Gift tax.. vicsesees{  51\863,714'|Radio sets . Bars! 
Distilled’ spirits (imported) - Ao BAA See 34,889,895 | Mechanical refrigerators. : 13) 
Distilled spirits (domestic) . .-| 393,751,625 |Firearms, shells and cartridges .. : 56: 
Wines, cordials, etc. (imported) /. 1): '378,380 |Pistols and revolvers. . j Mi 
. Wines, cordials, ete. (domestic) ....... 11,045,066: |Bituminous Coal Act of 1937... 4 5: 
Fermented malt TLQUOTS = sattmentc che Ac 316,741,027| Telephone, telegraph, radio and cable “3 
Brewers .. AGA CASS SoS “695 facilities, leased wires, etc... 27, 
Eitessh tanor tai taxes Bhai a eee al oe ie Transportation of oil by pipe line.. 12, 
SMe xs Sa: oe 7 8. theaters, conc 
Cigars (small) . EE fas Pe Pye Sugar Act of 1937. Kit pace ee roa 
Cigarettes (large). ase es © PUEratee: aeas, t | Employment (8 or more).......>.... 100,6: 
picarotia (small) . ein yore Be peer Ealing iby others than carriers) 687, 
899, mploymen: 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking. 54/927'764! Eniploynent es Pa ite ase 
Total tobacco.. +++... 698,076,890 |Internal revenue aggregate receipts 


“Ie 698, 1076, 890 |Internal revenue aggregate receipts 7 370, 1 
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3.5-Less 9 
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angibles property 
tax rate 

10,000 : 


1,000 
_ 1,001- 3,000 |. 
3,001- 5,000 


PON 


1.5-Less $5 
-Less 15 


0 
-Less 135 


Per- and 
Percentage Applicable | centage! Special rates or 
rates to rates features 
5 $3,001-$5,000 ae $1,500 $3,000 


Over 
SiGGL SR B60) fa eae 
Over 25,000 | 5  — [--.- eee sfeeeereees|eeeeee : 


70,001- 80,000 
80,001-100,000 
100,00 1-150,000 
150,001-250,060 
Over 250,000; 


QO 


Over 10,000 


7,001-10,000 5 1,000 
10,001-20,000 6 Minimum 
Over 20,000 Pe LS occa cain eee ene 


3,001- 4,000 
4,001- 5,000 
Over 5,000 
3,001- 4,000 
Over 
5,001- 
Over 


Py (Ce eS (Oe et OS 


opt 3'5 peice is ataihiatas 
12,501-20,000 | 9 Juecveeeeee|eees a 
Over 20,000 | 10 = |j.......--]--3-2- fe 


4,001- 6.000 
Ora int. ‘from saving: 


. |deposits exempt 


Se a ene A 


6,001-10,000 
Over 10,000. 
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U. S—States with Income Taxes; Masonic Membership ] 


STATE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES: BATES, EXEMPTIONS (Continued) 


Personal Exemp. 


Married 
or head 
of family 


Single 


Per- and 
Applicable Percentage Applicable centasge| Special rates or 
State to rates to rates features 
bh Dakota....| First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 8,000 75 
ort 2,001- 4,000 | 2 8:007-16.000 | 10 Yl. Sao. ailomrs ve Se 
4,001- 5,000 | 3 10,801~-15:000 | 42.5 5 U0 ce8 dk bets Sara ee 
5,001- 6,000 | 5 ee oad 57 Wire oes, || 
homa....... First 1,000 | 1 ,001- 6, , 
_ . 1,001- 2,000 | 2 6,001- 7,000 Y file a <tA DOE ences dL 
; 2,001- 3,000 | 3 7,001- 8,000 8 Malet eee: (hie eee 
3,001- 4,000 | 4 Over 8,000 Ye Re eS Be 
er Be 4 Te pares eM eae (aay cigs 
MELO ravate arate oder rst A - 3, 
ali 501- 1,000 | 3 3,001- 4,000 6 
1,001- 2,000 | 4 Over 4,000 7 
South Carolina...| First 2,000 | 2 
j 2,001- 4,000 | 3 
4,001- 6,000 | 4 
Over 6,000 | 5 
South Dakota....| First 3,000 | 1 40,001-140,000 
3,001- 7,000 | 2 Over 140,000) 6 
7,001-15,000 | 3 8 
W5-0G3-40 000.) etic i! ie Mpls dele w Wiese hla eared ca ee Be 
Temnessee®....... Interest & divi-| 6 Dividends from corporations at least 75 pet of 
dends the property of which is assessable for ad 
valorem taxation in Tennessee, ane 
UB. <0 <n. h ore sees First 1,000 | 1 3,001- 4,000 4 0 1,200 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 ery Pree en Peas |: Be eso 
AQ0I> 3000 fl 3> = OO, SRI Ss cic eieille abst ots SyoPe Re <rsibeuer Nick ennia a ear 
Vermont?........ Trt encdaiva'ds 4, se el SH es ide eae eee 1,000 2,000 
All other inc. Pe eee PP ee iy, eS oa Oe laces) f 
Mirginiac.. ie... First ,000 | 1.5 Over 5,000 3 1,000 2,000 
S001= 5,000 | BBs cag” Vafigniss-felainee » sae allan Sehell ei Tene id tee ee ee 
West Virginia....} First 1,000 | 1 2,001- 3,000 3 1,000 2,000 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 3,000 A cut Os abo axes ee 
Wisconsin’ .,.... First’ 1,000 | 1 7,001- 8,000 4 *8 *17.50 
1,001- 2,000 | 1.25 8,001- 9,000 4.5 Surtax: Normal tax 
,001- 3,000 | 1.5 9,001-10,000 5 Tess $37.50 divided 
3,001- 4,000 | 2 10,001-11,000 5.5 by 6. Temporary sur-|. 
,001- 5,000 | 2.5 11,001-12,000 6 tax equal to 60 pct.|.. 
5,001- 6,00 3 Over 12,000 7 of normal tax rates}... 
6, 001=)'7,000-{], S35. 8 ee ee OE eH ee ee \ 
Dist. of Col...... First 5,000 | 1 15,001-20,000 2.5 1,000 2,500 ; 
5,001-10,000 | 1.5 Over 20,000 Sc) US cole ae ee | 4 } 
10,008-15,000 | 2 


*Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. } 
1 Personal exemption and credit tor dependents deductible from lowest income bracket. | 


2 The exemptions shown consist of a 
$500 for husband or wife and a credit 


8 Tax applies only to interest and dividends. 
4 An additional exemption of $1,000 is provided for a married woman with separate income. 


5 For purposes of the surtax (applicable to income from intangibles) exemptions of $500 for a : 


Feats exempti 
0 


person and $800 for a married person are allowed. ‘ 
“Tax applies only to interest and dividends. No personal exemptions are allowed. 
7 Applicable to income from salaries, wages and business or professions. 
8 For purposes of the regular surtax, a tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. 


$300 in lieu of the $5 tax credit allowed for other dependents. 


on of $2,000 in addition to a personal exempt? 
r each dependent of $250. ' 
No personal exemptions are allowed. al 


= 


: 
| 
Tn the case of a dependent father, mother or grandparent the taxpayer may take a deductic 


Masonic Membership by States, 1940 ; 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


{ ‘ Mem- 
Grand Lodges Lodges) ber- 
ship 
. No. 0. 
Alabama....... 420) 27,420 
Arizona........ 39 5,427) 
Arkansas ....... 421 23,589 
California...... 582) 126,185 
Colorado 147) 29,129 
Connecticut 128| 33,872) 
Delaware....... 22 5,162 
Dist. of Col..... 47; 20,00. 
lorida.... 221} 20,102 
Georgia........ 477| 39,111 
Idaho... “8 92. 
Tllinois 992) 192,836 
Indiang........ 540, 105,811 
Towa... ..... 545 66,691 
Kansas... .c0.... 438 9,603 
_ Kentucky...... 508 42,34 
Louisiana. ,.... 247, 20,289 
Maine........ . 206 34,665 


é Mem- ‘ 
Grand Lodges |Lodges| _ber- Grand Lodges |Lodges|__ by 
ship { st 
No. 0. No. D 
Maryland...... 121) 28,322||Oregon......... 171) 2 
Massachusetts..| 325) _ 96,630|| Pennsylvania. .- 565| 17 
Michigan. ...... 512) 110,806 || Rhode Island... 43) i 
Minnesota. ..... 302 7,304 || South Carolina. . 267 
Mississippi... .. . 311 21,564 |/South Dakota. . 172| 
Missouri s....5.. 624, 469 || Tennessee... 391 
Montana....... 135 17,808 || Texas. .... 896 
Nebraska....... 290; 30,919)|Utah..... " 26) 
|Nevada........ 26 3,130 || Vermont 103} 
'New Hampshire. 81) 12,960)| Virginia..... 2. 327) | 
New Jersey..... 278 72,363 || Washington... . 268) 
New Mexico... . 55) 6,195 || West Virginia, .. 165) 
New York, 5.5). 1,037| 244,858 ||Wisconsin...... 307 
North Carolina. 328) 26,255/||Wyoming...... 50) 
North Dakota. . 123! _10,759|| Puerto Rico... . 50) 
fOsnr eee 622° 172,403 —_——— 26 
Oklahoma...... aes 43,823 || United States. 15,441) 2,4 


EE eee eee 
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Libraries in Large U. S. Cities, 1940 Re 
‘Source: The American Library Association pu 


Circu- | Expen- Circu- E: - 

lation | ditures lation aieures . 
1,172,748| 168,205]; Brooklyn........ 

1/187,382 1444 eS 


"Public 


ue 
wo 


© agar 
\Oakiand, Calli, 
|,OKlahoma City.... 
jOmaha, Neb...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 


et GO 0900 948 
NRO 
PMO DE 
Et dis 4 
D> D2 He 
CWWRHS 


|\Providence, R. iE : 
Providence P.’L.. 
Elmwood P. L... 
|| Rochester, Ney 


7 | |St. Paul, Minn.... 
1,067,156};San Antonio. 
\San Diego, Calif a: 
||\San Francisco. . 
|Seattle; Wash 
tA RA Syracuse, 
a 330. 170 22,396, "900 Washin ton DEO 

ashington, D. 613,756 

1/446,842|11,267,143| 1,824) eft 


Be 
Di 
OH 
wo 


PasSseh secs 
«a c 


O00 et COO OO Ot 


VOLUMES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BY STATES, 1938 
Voiumes State Volumes State Volumes State | Volumes 
542,833 .579, ; 0 Ae eo 
229,965 \ sees ie 89, beP seh 
234,669 y 723, nies -| 4,496, 1,700, 1206 
5 989 


4.214 213||N 


PUBLIC LIBRARY INCOME OR EXPENDITURE, BY STATES 


1937-38 : 1937-38 1937-38 1937-38 
Total State Total State Total State Total State Total 
$186,160}|/Tll...... 020, inn...| 1,432,966)|N. C.... - 733,525 
66,594 Pe ee. 6,400 ||Miss.... 8,273||N. D.... 96,947 , 217,313 | 
sie en yi 153,322 
3 169,0 in rer colee ; 324,084 
6,434 a 693,071 


p+ Rete 390,8 it 303,780 ||R. 88,4 ..--| 1,162,561 — 
bee i N.J...-.| 2,474, e «es «| LTS Tboe 


: ie "144/|S. D.... 6 ——— 
259,201 2'458,975||N. 8,427,193 "''] 33%205|| Total. .|51,594,137 — 
124/200 ae 


Newspaper Circulations in U. S., 1920 to 1940 


Source: The Editor and Publisher 


7 Daily Sunday Daily Sunday fi 


Wy 


pAG sis 
ar ‘No. Circu- No. Circu- Circu- No. Circu: 
' | papers lation papers lation lation papers 
32,371,092 betas 39,425,615 528 6,879,536 
ay 670) baa 9 iy ates 522 26, 771,583 
39,571,839 : 8 foe 526 5,469 1037 ‘ 
41, "418,730 56,916 || 1926..... oe re : 
40,292,266 47,343 Lae 99 539 «(22,219,646 
epee 547 “\o1" "463,289 
Bei to 2,033 546 |19,7 12/874 
2,02 423, 545 jl "413 


9) 
27,790,656 522 |17,083,604 


6,407,679 24, BA rds. 
38, FL 187 25/701,798 || 1920. .... - 25042 
942 , [39,589,172 26,413,047 
ere 1,998 daily newspapers (circulation 40,772,937) in the United States at the close of 1940, 
to N. W. 


& Son’s Directory of Newspapers and. Periodicals, 
weeklies, semi-weeklies and. tri-weeklies in publication at the end of 


a: re 281 at the end of 1939. 
was inven - mon use as a cheap substitute for silk 


oon caine into com) 
e scrolls of the time. 
rolls are yellow in color’ because they were impregnated with a preservative 
ioren. er the amoor Cente tree, several specimens of which are growing outside the tear — 


ged Library of Congress in Washington. 


‘ea 


“he \ 


~ Newspaper and Periodical Indus s 
a Source: Department of ‘Commerce ; 
_ NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED BY CLASS, 1929 TO 1909 


d 1939 1937 1935 


uF 4173 8,826 8,267 6,884 9, 299 
Absa pe. 97,476:469 95,296,150 87,202,149 76,298,620 86, 457,458 Me 


Daily exo Sunday): 
Pe ng: 


Parl ee 


473 505 464 432 455 
17,152,298 | 17,311,078 | 15,983,996 | 14,781,657 | 15,480,287 
1,567 1,560 1,573 1.471 "1,589 | 
25,813,827 | 26,033,858 | 24,886,550 | 22,848,688 | 25,813,372 
542 528 523. 489 555 i 
33,006,875 | °32,713,298 | 29,196,006 | 25,453,894 | 27,453,465 29,0111 
y 


Ere. Ae esis: | 36 46 38 34 48 i 

: -VGireutation 219,121 231,365 127,601 140,497 184,380 287 

_ Semi-weekly: — ' % 
Bt eee 343 348 332 240 | ° 339 
eee 1,989,744 | 1,719,820] 1,723,630 | 1,025,567 | 1,352,720 


Nu DEM: asiar. isle 6,212 5,839 5,337 |. 4,218 6,313 4 
_jCirealation 19,294,604 | 17,286,731 | 15,284,366 | 12,048,317 | 16,173,234 | 18,8836 

PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY CLASS, 1929 TO 1939 § 
1939 1937 1935 1933 1931 


4,985 4,202 4,018 - 3,459 4,887 5.5) 
239,692,508 | 224,274,792 | 178,613,672 | 174,759,493 | 183,527,411 202,021 


220 163 196 177 204 ’ 
1,979,417 790,722 681,697 793,936 830,992 932.2 


4 


12 8 6 6 9 f 
27,152 _ 32,978 15,327 25.206 31,314 24, 
50 45 See x: 30 38 i, 
2,994,810 2,556,002 2,129,010 1,810,522 1,284,406 
1,109 954 966 878 1,066 Eq 
55,825,296 | 56,115,124 | 42,648,210 | 39,365,192 | 30,781,548 | 34,4 
193 179 171 145 205 aa 
8,135,260 7,547,644 5,507,919 4,592,507 6,375,456 9,108, 
2,323 2,063 2,009 1,664 2,552 2 
134,766,467 | 124,520,846 | 102,193,740 | 103,192,794 | 122,670,528 | 133.0 


; 698 547 510 462 629 
~ 26,238,181 25,808,324 23,277,089 23,237,557 19,575,617 20, 605.t1 


380 243 133 97 184 é 
9,725,925 | 6,903,152 | _ 2,160,680 |. 1,741,779 | 1,977,550 | 2,34 : 


| New Books and New Editions by American Publishers 


Source; Publishers’ Weekly, New York 


“New New 
Books | Edit. 


( 1930. .! 1; a 1, 

1 ‘008 1931... 5 1, 801 \ 
AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION q 

For 1939 For 1940 For 1939 For 194 


ternational New | New | New | New International Ne ve 
assifieation Books| Edit. |Books|Edit Classification Books Baie rab d, 
Mrasteg ots pe atels see 111 
Games, Sports....... 1 
General Literature. . 


Et rete ry 
Se ae 00. Geograph eave. 
eure Byuicne. : 2 Biography. 
_ Agri culture, Garden Miscellaneous........ 
Domestic Economy 70 
_ Business. Total 


_ Fine Arts ’ 9 sis info Sisle ys 28 ip le Beas 1,625 aa 


Bologna for law, 


@ for medicine, Paris for theology. There 


at Bologna, practically four universities in | 


uditiim Generale—Lombards, Ultramontanes, 

Ss, Romans. 

Bologna the university consisted of a body of 

ts who hired professors to teach them. At 

the students were younger and were con- 

das apprentices. 

University of Pavia, Italy, was founded by 

re, grandson of Charlemagne, in 825. 

r old Italian universities are Bologna, 

ed 1200; Padua, 1228; Naples, 1224: Genoa, 
ugla, 1276; Macerata, 1290. There were 

more founded between 1300 and 1550. Italy 

@ greatest resort of students for the higher 

on in the middle ages. 

University of Paris was founded by King 

TI, 1140-1170, exact date unknown. It was 

tgrowth of the Cathedral School of Notre 


University of Poitiers, western France, was 
din 1431. 
agland, Walter of ae began to round 


junded by Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. But 
Was a school there as early as 635. In 1109 
lon was revived there. 

h College, in Buckinghamshire, England. was 
id by Henry VI in 1440 and was intended as a 
atory school for King’s Pan ba Cambridge. 
‘took many ideas for Eton from the Casa 
a, the great school near Mantua, Italy, 
2d by its Marquis about 1429. 

University of Prague, Bohemia, was founded 
The University of Heidelberg was founded 


ala University, in the ancient capital of 
was founded in 1477. 

University of Moscow was founded in 1755 

e Empress Elizabeth, and the University of 

itersburg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. There 

‘school there in 1747. 

first Hungarian University was founded by 


in 


| at_Cordova in 968. 
1551 by Charles V. 


ae, is ant 
‘ t 


SS 


4 


tg 


pies 
Y Cis 


its prosperity attended by 2,000 students, but 
passed out of existence in 1543 at the time of the __ 
occupation of Pecs by the Turks. In 1635 the 
University of Nagyzombat, now the University of = 
Budapest, was founded by Peter Pazthany, Arch- 
bishop of Estergom. yeh 
The oldest Spanish university is that of Sala- 
manca, founded in 1239. It was preceded in 1209 
by the University of Palenza. There was a school _ i 


The University of Lima, Peru, was founded in 


The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
founded in 1478 and opened in 1479 by virtue of a awh 
bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV in 1475. The Tech- 
nical College of Denmark was founded in 1829. i: 
The Royal Frederick University at Oslo was 
founded in 1811 and opened in 1813. : 
The University of Leyden, in the Netherlands, 
was founded by Prince William (the Silent) of 
Orange in 1575. pas 
The Municipal University of Amsterdam was 
founded in 1632. ~ 

Trinity College, 
royal charter in 159 ee. 

St. Andrews University, in Scotland, was founded 
by Bishop Wardlaw in 1411. ; ct Le 

The niversity of Glasgow was founded by ~ 
Bishop Turnbull in 1451, : ns 
The University of Edinburgh was founded in 
1582 by a charter granted by King James VI, of — 
Scotland. pay 
Dulwich College, near London, was founded in — 
1619, by Edward Alleyn, a noted actor of that time. 

The Royal College of Physicians, London, dates 
from letters patent granted under Henry VIII in 
1518 to his physician, Dr. Linacre, who became the 
first president. The College of Physicians at Dublin © 
was created in 1667; that at Edinburgh in 1681; the 
College of Surgeons, London, in 1745; and that at 3 
Dublin in 1786. : ‘ et : 

The University of Cracow, Poland, where Coper- EY, 
nicus received his education, was founded in 1364 — ay 
by King Casimir III (the Sats eter 

The University of Havana, Cuba, was opened Give ; 
Peb. 15, 1730. ae! 
The College of San Nicolas de tee was q 
founded in Patzcuaro in the State of Michoacan, 
Mexico, in 1540, by Vasco de Quiroga. a i 
The University of Mexico was founded in 1553 
by the Roman Catholic Church. Se 
The University of Finland was 


prea was incorporated by 


o 
founded in 1640. rs. 


ameba, esthetic, maneuver. 

void the use of gh. Examples: nite, altho, 

furlo, thru. 

Drop ue from words ending in gue. Examples: 

{ jalog, pedagog, prolog. 

ange final ise vo ize when so pronounst. 
ze. 

when so -pronounst. _Ex- 

fonetic, sulfur, telefone. 


surprize, adv. 
ange ph to f 

fantasy, fantom, 
Omit silent letters. 


work of computing the freq 
have been used in the following ratio: _ 


Vv 144 H 258 T 478 
Oo 173 E 285 A. 481 
O19 Fe 316 P. 67 
: G 223 F 32 G <785 
y W 228 M 368 S$ 1000 
5 R 244 B 388 
a L 250 D 423 
he lower case letters, the figures are: 
% oa ge 168 wu 296 | +s 680 — 
% “ pp. 168 1, 360 i 704 
%: y 184 d 392 a 728 
a w f r 628 t 770 
5 f +4 h Baa BFF 1000 
m 27 n Lae 
Gee22 o 672 


The Simpler Spelling Movement Ae. 

% Source: William Russell, M.S. ae Shook | 
following is a list of representative reform words in common use thruout America today, along es 
eral rules for further simplifications: * “aa 

2 controler inclose nite technic eps 
donut indorse Porto Rico theater ee 
draft kwiz plow tho ; 

' gipsy mold sirup thoro(ly)(fare) 
hiccup nabor(hood) sulfur thru(out) — “ 


Frequency of Letters in English 

Source: The late Frank H. Vizetelly ded 
uency of letters in use in English words done for the Funk & 
New Standard Dictionary, the following results were obtained. 


-* 


(7) When final ed is pronounst d drop e unless — of 
snecessary to show preceding vowel is long. If.pro- ~~ 
nounst ¢ spell as such, ae + 

(8) Avoid use of old English spellings ending in 
our or re. 7 Ney 

(9) Form plurals in s or es according to general 
rule, avoiding Latin endings. Example: formulas, — be 
not formulae. ; at aa th 

(10) In all cases where two or more forms are pe 
acceptable choose the simpler and more fonetic. # 

(ana emaprinrnguminommianan, te * 4 


Capital initial letters were a 


Some years ago, Dr. William S. Walsh gaye the 
following computation of the relative proportions — 
in which the various letters of the alphabet are 


used: os : 


A 85 H 64 Oo 80 Vi Soe 
B16 I 80 Beene Ww 20° 
Ge= 220: J 4 Q 5 Xpew 

D. 44 Rea R_ 62 > Gwe iit 
E 120 Tee 740 Ss 380 Z 2 

Fo> 25 M30 Tr 90 : 
eae AT N80 U3 


+ 


Uy S.—Languages 


The actual number of languages computed by 
officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 

"The English language is spoken by more than 
270,000,000 of people of which more than half are 

Americans. Of these 150,500,000 are citizens of the 

United States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, 

and 70,900,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- 
land, Scotiand, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and 

_-the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, 

Gibraltar and Malta and the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
population of the various other self-governing 
units or dependent colonies of Great Britain, 
which combined form the British Empire, has been 
computed at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that 
one-eighth of this number understands and uses 
English speech in barter, trade exchange, or other 
manner of communication, a total of 47,633,000 
' more persons is tobe added to the number who 
understand and speak English. 

~The principal other languages of the world are 
listed. below, followed by the number of persons 

_ speaking them according to official repérts avail- 

- able in 1941. ; 

The reputable English language contains approx- 

imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 
lay be Oh epee et as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 

c,, and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. 

Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con- 
sists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
of text books and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete 
erms. 

Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. W. W. Skeat 
in the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’’ which contains appfoximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 


t 


* 
x 


wy 


pot 


Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 


Abyssinian, 
embracing 
Et Bap ete. 


7,600,000 
12,000,000 

. 93,923,000 
1,004,000 
Saiaeas « 29,000,000 
. 51,000,000 
10,612,000 
6,078,000 


Greek 
Gujarati 
Hindi and 
Other lan- 
guages (See 


Bulgarian Sia 


“Dutch figures in the above table include one- 


essions (60,731,025), 7,591,378. 
ri French figures include one-eighth of the total 
_ population of the French colonial possessions (68,- 
480,000) 8,560,000. . : 
- German figures include German-speaking citi- 
zens of Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
The effect of the recent mass migrations in Po- 
__jand and other European States upon the languages 
of those Peo cannot be reliably computed. 
- The population of India including Feudatory 
ah States is reported as consisting of 370,500,000 per- 
sons. The languages spoken have been classified as 
belonging to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
_ Tibeto-Burman stocks. No computation of reliable 
-_ character that shows the number of persons speak- 
‘ing these languages is available for none has been 
or could be made. 
' Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces f 


Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan spi 
in India. From this, through the developmen/ of 
grammatical and phonetic studies, came a litei/ary 
lTanguage—the Sanskrit, a word that signifies *‘cor- 
rectly or completely formed;’’ hence, cultivated or 
polished. Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri, 
of Behar and Mahratta—dialects that were called 
Prakrits, i-e., common, vulgar or derived (from the 
Sanskrit). The chief Neo-Aryan languages of India 
are Bengali (Bengal), Uriya (Orissa), Hindi (Up- 
per Provinces) with Punjabi and Nepali, the closely 
allied language of the Gurkhas, the ruling class of 
Nepal, Sindhi (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Gujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as 
a dialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a 
dialect of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two Jan-’ 


& 


The Principal Languages of the World _ 


Source: Dr. Charles: Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


TABULATION OF THOSE WHO SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 


& neigh th of the total population of the Dutch colonial }- 
Mpa 


“lis 


Here and Abroc 


French from Low German, 54; Fre 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from S& 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, H. 
from (2) Middie High German, 27; French 
(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4% 
tonic, 225; French (Romance languages),) 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late} 
828; French from Italian, 162. 
Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provenca 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portugue: 
Greek direct or through Latin, Late - 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; 
uanian, 1. | 
Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persia 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan language 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. re 
Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, ines 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australia ; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybri 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 
The select vocabulary of the New Sta 
Dictionary of the English Language totals ay 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words g 
speech be added, the total, as shown by 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, 
and dead. / 
The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 
terms in use in the literary language. It hg 
specialized in scientific terminology. ‘ 
The vocabulary of the New Internatione 
tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its BE 
in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934) 
placed at 550,000 entries, which total was ine: 
to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gaze 
13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,00 
breviations. 5 
The German word-book (Kurschner’s Univ 
Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more 
300,000 words, including personal names. 


19,46 


Note below) 216,000,000 | Roumanian .. 
Hungarian... 8,001,112 | Russian and 7 
Italian ...... dialects ...166,00 
Japanese Serbian . . 11,0 
Javanese Siamese . 14,50 
Lettish »... 1,905,000 | Slovenia 
Lithuanian 2,393,000 | Spanish . 

Marathi ..... 20,000,000 | Swedish 

Nepali *’? 5). 5: 6,000,000 | Tamil . 

Norwegian 2,814,200 | Telegu 

Persian ..... 15,000,000 | Tibeto- 

Polishs 6 sjeyaee 32,000,000 Burmese .. 17,00 
Portuguese .. 48,800,000 | Turkish ..... 6,16 
Punjabi ..... 24,000,000 | Urdu (See Note bela] 


guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the s' 
of the southern half of the island of Ceylon) 
The Dravidian group includes twelve did 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malay% 
Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond, € 
and Rajmahal. These languages are spoken 11! 
following regions or districts of India: 
eastern, northeastern, northwestern, and 
western, the Malabar coast, Coorg (adjoinin 
Malabar coast), Nilgiri hills, Central India, Nb 
west Orissa, the Rajmahal hills of Bengal. T: 


groups. 
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J. $.—Vocational and Public School Education; Illiteracy 581 


. Vocational Education 
(a - Source: United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education ‘ 
‘Federal funds for vocational education are; tion. This does not include expenditures for plant 4 
id by State and local money, and in 1940 | and equipment of vocational schools, for which no { 
and local communities expended $1.75 | Federal money can be used. vis, 
eh dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS ? 
ment figures include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1938) 
; (1939) 88,429; (1940) 129,433. “9 


Agri- | Trade | Home jj Agri- ;| Trade | Home 

cul- {and In-| Eco- cul- j/and In-| Eco-— 

tural |dustrial| nomics tural |dustrial| nomics 
Bao RS SEA 


iscal Total 
Year d 


aie >» win( 2290, 741 758,409} 818,766/|1932......... 1,077,844) 252,199 
- ) ea 2,083,757 715,239) 741,503}/1 951,882) 188,311 
> 685,804 28. 858,456] 144,901 


580,905 9 753,418) 109,528 
537,151 9 652,594) 85,984 

5 503,865 475,828) 60,236) 296,884 

+.-.-}1,051,000 466,999] 297,851 20 265,058) 31,301) 184,819 

~+-....!1,032,403 489,900! 278,398 ‘ ; 


6 1940 figures are provisional, subject to final audit of State reports. 


ENROLLMENT BY STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1940 


30,984;|New Hampshire.' 3,887);Tennessee.. 

34,888||/Texas... 
-- _7,341]| Utah. . 
5,760; New York...... 185,409|| Vermont 
. .. 18,359 | North Carolina.: 72,616!|Virginia.. 4 
Massachusetts... 46,193 North Dakota... 12,758||/Washington..... 


7||Michigan....... 74,634||Ohio..........+ 79,111|| West Virginia... 
Minnesota...... 33,270||OKlahoma....,.. 36,797|/Wisconsin....... 
Mississippi... .... 56,688/|Oregon,........ 13,060)|Wyoming....... 
2||Missouri........ 44,404) | Pennsylvania . ... 107,621|| Dist. of Col... .. i 
Montana........ | 7,509||Rhode Island....| 3,977||Hawali......... 13,902 
Nebraska.......| 29,481||South Carolina. .| 65,653||Puerto Rico.....| 22,923 
Nevada.........| 3,539||South Dakota... 11,023) Bens 


the enrollment in 1940, males numbered 1,279,109; females, 1,011,632. , 

benditures under the Federal Vocational Education Acts (except for teacher-training)—(1930) 
12,136; (1931) $29,538,445; (1932) $30,767,572; (1933) $27,760,956; (1934) $26,011,341; (1935) $27,076,- 
1936) $31,141,788; (1937) $34,051,285; (1938) $41,411,122; (1939) $48,454,640; (1940) $50,626,777. ? 
enditures for teacher-training in 1936 were $2,286,046; (1937) $2,348,001; (1938) $3,583,415; (1939) 
,531; (1940) $4,454,534. : ‘ 
e figures on vocational education costs do not represent costs of education for the CCC camps, 
bt in so far as some of the boys from the camps have attended classes in public schools operating + 


the vocational program. 


#iF 
Sie 


- Public Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures ‘ er: 


‘Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, and teachers a 
+ Pupils Teachers y We 
Pop. 5 to ——__——____—___—+| Salaries Total Ls 

17 Yrs. Enrolled | Av. Attend. Male Female | Total Expend. ; 


15,065,767| 9,867,505] 6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 | 286,593) 55,942,972 
18,543,201| 12,722,581] 8,153,635 | 125,525 | 238,397 | 363,922 
5,503,116] 10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296,474 
11,481,531 | 110,532 | 349,737 
12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412,729 
14,964,886 | 118,449 | 485,852 
16,150,035 95,410 | 582,794 
19,838,384 | 131,164 | 646,781 
21,264,886 | 141,771 | 712,492 
22,245,344 | 153,861 | 717,746 
22,458,190 | 161,949 | 685,171 ‘ 
22,298,767 | 179,073 | 691,890 “ ’ 
22.298.210 | 184,923 | 690,562 233,110,054 aie 


lude ‘‘other instructional staff’’ not divided by sex. py ak 
j that 1941-42 students would total 31,566,000. The enrollment 
lementary schools was expected to drop to 20,707,000. * ‘ en 

nen 


average percent of illiteracy among negroes Other percentages were—Portuguese, 34.7; 
30 Tn the United States was 16.3. Italians, 25.3; Poles, 19.0; Yugoslays, 15.6; Turks, 

€ average percentage of illiteracy among the| 14.1; Spanish, 14.0; Greeks, 13.6; Russians, 11.3; 
fe whites in the United States in 1930 was 1.5.| Austrians, 10.4; French-Canadians, 9.9; Hun- 
iteracy among foreign-born whites in the garians, 9.8; Cubans, 6.6; Belgians, 6.4; Finns. 
6.3;-French, 3.8; Germans, 3.2. 

Beeson 0.9 -p.. cf. “among. Boots) and ae Cae The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 among — 
mas, FOr and Canpdians; to 36.9 p. <b. among Negroes’ in cities averaged about 5.0. eee 
Siiyirt 


pace Seen aN es we, eran eee D 
ae i were sus- | omore standing in some recognized degree granting 4 
ea by ne odes Hjustace inser 108 pS gee ee a aa ie ay pe Be aS Cane , 
result of the war. No new elections have been ( eitnes. from Se Bie toe 
nd it ie ag Heels: that eny, wil Pe lear woe atte: pig fio State in which they have 
| aeuty. to the United States are assigned, received at least two years of their college educa- 


32 ‘scholarships, worth £400, tenable for Bo: cae fies made on ihe basis of the ands 
‘glizible a: i ‘A male | date’s record in school and college, s 

n ¢ et aaistalee, Ri ter cnalech and | by references of persons who sata ae gud by Be 
er ne yeaie years of age; (c) Above soph- personal interview with the Committee of Sele é 


BP 
vee bole f 0 i pant er ‘ 


‘The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new building at 116th St. andBroad- 
way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man. The school has a reference library of 15,800 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
“morgue’’ of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 

_ which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
iS. olen former Dean, formed the basis. 

Advisory Board:—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
_ president of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
(1940-1944), The Providence (R. I.) Journal; gas 
Cooper (1940-1944), The Associated Press, New 
THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
 ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 
scholarships that bear his name. 
For a time the boys selected went to the College 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
, ‘preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made (1893) for a seven years’ 
rh course for the students selected, three years in 
_ Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia 
‘University. : y 
segs In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 
we i 


i 


=" 


_ The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 
established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
to Columbia University, New York City, are 
awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
University on recommendation of the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
which was also founded and endowed by Mr. 
Pulitzer. < 
__ Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
for 1935 made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
___ statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
--__- specifications for the prize winning play and novel 
for 1934 and after carry the phrase ‘‘preferably 
dealing with American life.’ 
The awards of 1941 for work done in the year 
1940, are here given, with a list of the previous 
F - awards: 


x 
> ey 
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POs. PUBLIC SERVICE 


For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
____— service rendered by an American newspaper during 
‘the year—$500 gold medal— 
---:1918—The New York Times for the publication in 
_ full of so many official reports, documents and 
speeches relating to the World War. 
-1919—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign 
_, Americanism. 
1920—No award. 
1921—Boston Post for its work in the exposure of 
_ Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi. 
_ 1922—World of New York for its work in exposing 
_ the operations of tha Ku Klux Klan. 
1923—Memphis Commercial Appeal for “its cou- 
rageous attitude in the publication of cartoons 
_ and the handling of news in reference to the 
operations of the Ku Klux Klan.’’ 
- 1924—World of New York for its work in connection 
____with the exposure of the Florida peonage evils. 
 1925—No award. 
1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga, 
_ 1927—Canton, (O.) Daily News. 
_1928—Indianapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper) for the exposure of political corruption 
__ in Indiana. e 
_ 1929—Evening World of New York for its effective 
-* campaign to correct certain evils in the-adminis- 
tration of justice in New York City. 
-1930—No award. ’ 
1931—Atlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 
 ipal graft exposure, 
1932—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
to eliminate waste in city government and to 
> reduce the tax levy. 
_  1933—New York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
-__ ard newspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 
relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the ‘write 
_. in McKee’s name’”’ campaign and exposing lottery 
= schemes of various fraternal organizations. _ 
_ 1984—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cath- 
a: 
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U. S.—Pulitzer School of Journalism; Pu 
The Pulitzer School of. Journalism 


Source: An official of the school .. .. 


York City; Julian LaRose Harris (1940: 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times; Walter I 
St pg ed The Daily Oklahoman, Oklah 
Kkla.; Arthur M. Howe (1938-1942), for 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; > 
R. Kent (1941-1945), The Sun, Baltimore: 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien (1938-1942), formes 
lisher of the Boston Herald, Washington, 
Stuart H. Perry (1941-1945), The Smet | 
Telegram; Harold Stanley Pollard (19398 
The New York World-Telegram; Joseph Fa 
(1939-1943), The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis: 
William Allen White (1938-1942), The Ex 
(Kan.) Gazette; Arthur Krock (1940-1943) 
ington correspondent of The New York 
Dean Ackerman, Secretary, Columbia Univ 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


money, undertook to carry ten boys a year® 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuiti,/ 

Still later, as the public high schools mi 
in number in the city, the scholarships were # 
open to graduates of the high schools—thi 
ee and Richmond being later ad 

e list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available’- 
American college of the first class, was ar 


Ie 


- Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and 
Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism 


paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, ane 
ment is now continued by Columbia Uni 
under the terms of his will out of the in 
a fund provided for the purpose. “1 


Letters 


paign against unscrupulous politicians in J: 
county, Ore. ; 
1935—Sacramento Bee for articles on Feder 
diciary nominations in Nevada. z 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its ex 
against corruption and misgovernment in 
Honorable mention was given to the StJ| 
Daily News for its campaign against misge 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. | 
1937—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its expos 
Wholesale fraudulent registration in St. 
Honorable mention was given to the Dailyy 
of New York for its public health cam 
covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis; 
idence Journal and Evening Bulletin | 
research study of direct and indirect taxes, 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures of | 
families of working people; Cleveland Pre¢ 
its investigation and expose by news, edi 
and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and A 
Journal for its campaign by news, editoria 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency ii 
doen hee ecg ie $ 
—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune for its n 
ports and editorials entitled ‘“‘Self Help i 
Dust Bowl.”’ A special public service p: 
the form of a bronze plaque was awarded ~ 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal for its lead 
in defense of the freedom of the press-in A& 
province. Engraved certificates were vot 
each of the six daily and ninety weekly Hi 
which co-operated with the Edmonton Joo 
1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News for its. sueck 
campaign to oust the majority of the Miami 
Commissioners. Honorable mention was giv 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican for if 
posure of municipal graft in that city. 
1940—The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
American for its campaign exposing graft il 
city administration of Waterbury that ree 
ae Phe. trial and conviction of several. mun 
jals. ’ } 
1941—St. Louis Post Dispatch for. its suce 
campaign: against the smoke nuisance 


Louis. . 

REPORTING ie 
For a distinguished example of a reporter’s 
during the year, the test heing strict 
terseness, the preference being given to new: 
prepared under the pressure of edition tim 
pedounh ic. the credit of the profession’ of. jor 


1920—John J. Leary, Jr., World of N 
1921—Louis Seibold, World, of New. Cork f 

— e L. Simpson hington: staf 
Associated Press. sigh ee eed bie 3 


1923—Alva Johnston, The New York T 
1924—Magna White, San Diego is mn 
Howard newspaper). = Na 
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; eh. 
J ie Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
-Wil am. Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 


John T. Rogers, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
‘No award. 
Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
Russell D. Owen, The New York Times; also 
pial award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
-» Citizen. 
, B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 
W.C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


Francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press 
Trenton, N. J. 
Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 

illiam H.Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
“Shared by five reporters who covered the 
pentenary celebration of Harvard University; 
in J. O'Neill, New York Herald Tribune; Wil- 
nL. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard 
Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
| Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Ward newspapers. 
Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
homas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
er Alliance. 
S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
cripps-Howard newspaper. 
Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram 
e Scripps Howard Newspaper Alliance col- 
i in recognition of his series of articles on 
ndais in the ranks of organized labor that 
to the exposure and conviction of George 
lise, president of the Building Service Em- 
yes Union. 

FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 

‘ CORRESPONDENCE 
‘distinguished service as a Washington or 
gn cofrespondent during the year—$500. 
Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
-H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 
ay and New York Evening Post. 

alter Duranty, The New York Times, and 
arles G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
-Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 
e mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 
jations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 
ng Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 
S and James A. Mills of the Associated 


Anne O'Hara McCormack, The New York 


nes. 
-Arthur Krock, The New York Times. . 
Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
ed Press in Germany. 
Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 
-No award. The judges ordered a special 
que be made recognizing the achievements of 
srican news reporters in the war zone. 
‘special citation was made to The New York 
nes “for the public educational value of its 
éign news reports, exemplified by its scope 
excellence of writing and presentation and 
plementary background information, illus- 
on and interpretation!”’ 
| EDITORIALS 
r distinguished editorial writing during the 
the test of excellence being clearness of 
| moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
iflnence public opinion in what the author 
sives to be ne. rg oh rhc 
—New York Hera ribune. 
Shee Courier Journal, Henry Watterson, 


) award. 
— Srna Evening World-Herald, Harvey E, 
wbranch, writer. 
No 
, Frank M. O’Brien, writer. 
fad William Allen 


writer. 
urier, Robert 


e 
Boston Herald, O. F. Lauriston Bullard, 


ate ntgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 


United States—Pulitzer Prizes 


Hi ofolke (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Louis Isaac, 


hed , 

rd. = oo 

aaah (Neb.) Tribune, Charles S. Ryck- 
writer. bie chk, 


1 -Reor ae 
—Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. 
1934—Atlantic (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P, oie 
writer. NTS 
1935—No award. 
1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Mor- 
ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. 
re omg erie Pg Bes eo writer. © + 
es oines a. egister and Tribu: * 
W. W. Waymack, writer. mig 
nig ie a (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Callvert, 
1940—St. 
writer. ee 
1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writer. 
. CARTOONS i 


Louis Post-Dispatch, Bart Howard, 


For a distinguished example of -a cartoonist’s — 
work during the year—$500. BS 
1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. : . 
1923—No_ award. : ie | 
1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. te hh» 

1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. ee 


Ege 
a 


ayn 


) 


7 


” 


1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. — a 
1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. = = = 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. es 
1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. oie 
1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 
(A Scripps-Howard newspaper). i Rie 
1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. oe 
1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. es at 
1836—No award. ey 
1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
honorable mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland — 
(Ore.) Oregonian. j - 
1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, ¥ 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ot ee 
1940—Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. i hte 
1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times. ag! a 
NOVELS ; * 
For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing 
with American life, by an American author, pub 
lished during the year—$1000. gs es 
1918—Ernest Poole, “His Family.’’ d 
1919—Booth Tarkington, “The Magnificent Am 
bersons.’’ ee ae 
1920—No award. ey 
1921—Edith Wharton, “‘The Age of Tnvocence.” at 
1922—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘Alice Adams.”’ y 
1923—Willa Cather, “One of Ours.”’ Ps 
1924—Margaret Wilson, ‘“The Able McLaughlins.” 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.”’ ‘ * 
1926—Sinclair Lewis, “‘Arrowsmith.”’ (He declined 
the prize.) : idl 
1927—Louis Bromfield, ‘‘Early Autumn,” ; = 
Loe ocr Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis 
ey.” , : 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, ‘‘Scarlet Sister Mary.” 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘‘Laughing Boy.”’ “1 ray 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘‘Years of Grace.” a: 
1932—Pearl Buck, ‘“The Good Earth.” 
1933—T. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.” 
1934—-Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom!’’ \s 
1935—Josephine ‘Winslow Johnson, ‘‘Now in 
November.”’ , ie 
1936—Harold L. Davis, ‘‘Honey in the Horn a: ed 


1937—Margaret Mitchell, ‘“Gone With the Wind.” 
58s Phillips Marquand, “‘The Late George S 
ey.” A 


Rawlings, ‘‘The Yearling,”’ — 
“The Grapes of Wrath,.”* 


Apiey. 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan 
1940—John Steinbeck, 
1941—No award. 

PLAYS 

For the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall best Tepresent the educa- ~ 
tional value and power of the stage, dealing . 
preferably with American life—$1,000. “ 
1918—Jesse ee Williams, ‘‘Why Marry? 
1919—No award. i sf 
1920—Eugene O'Neill, “Beyond the Horizon. 
4921—Zona Gale, ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett.’ 
1922—Eugene Onell ieee Christie. 

en Davis, ‘Ice nd. & 
soe a oleteher’ Hughes, “Hell-Bent for Heaven. 
1925—Sidney Howard, “They Knew What They 

Wanted.” i fe 

—-George Kelly, “‘Cralg’s Wife. ere, 
1O2ee Beul citeeD “In Abraham's Bosom.” 
1928—Eugene O'Neill, ‘Strange Interlude. q 
1929—Elmer Rice, “Street Scene - 
4920—Mare Connelly “The Green Pastures. 
1931—Susan Glaspell, “Alison's House. : 
1932—Georee S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, “Of Thee I Sing.’ as 
1933—Maxwell Anderson, “Both Your Houses. 


“Men in_ White.” 
Maid.’’ 

“Tdiot’s Delight.’’ 
“You 


1934—Sidney Kingsley, 
1935—Zoé Akins, “‘The Old 
1936—Robert E. Sherwood, 
1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
Can’t Take It With You.’ 
1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘Our Town 
1939—Robert E . Sherwood, ‘‘Abe Tincoin in Illi- 


is.” 
1940—William Saroyan, “The Time of Your ‘Life.’ 
ie (He declined the prize.) 

f a eae E. Sherwood, ‘‘There Shall Be No 


d HISTORIES 
‘For a distinguished book of the year upon the 
history of the United States—$2, 000. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, “With Americans: of Past 
and Present Days.’ 
> agar Ford Rhodes, 
: r 
1919—No award. 
1920—Justin H. Smith, ‘‘The War With Mexico.” 
1921—Rear oe William Snowden Sims, ‘‘The 
Victory at Sea.’” 
1922—James Truslow Adams, ‘‘The Founding of 
New England.’’ 
_1923—Charles Warren, ‘‘The Supreme Court in 
; United States History.’’ 
_ 1924—-Charles Howard MclIllwain, ‘“‘The American 
‘ Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.” 
1925—Frederick L. Paxton, ‘“‘A History of the 
American Frontier.’’ : 
1926—Edward Channing, ‘History of the United 
States, Volume VI.’’ 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, “Main Currents in 
American Thought.”’ 
_ 1929—Fred A. Shannon, ‘The Sadat Be and 
. Administration of the Union Army, 1-65.’ 
_ ee H. Van Tyne, ‘‘The War of Inde- 
_ pen 
PG ee E. Schmitt, ‘“‘The Coming of the 
. 1982—General oe J. Pershing, ‘‘My Experiences 
in the World W: 
1933—Frederick tg purnek: “The Significance of 
__ Sections in American History.’ 
_ 1934—Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice. o 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, ‘The Colonial 
Period of American History.”’ 
Bee C. McLaughlin, RON Constitutional 


“A History of the Civil 


“Pinckney’s Treaty.”’ 


History of the United States.’ 
193 i—Van Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 
England.”’ 


-1938—Paul Herman Buck, ‘“‘The Road to Reunion.”’ 
ia eee Luther Mott, “A History of American 
a 
- 1940—Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 
ear: 
4 1941—Marcus Lee Hansen (posthumous), ‘“The 
Atlantic peeratton. au 
BIOGRAPHIES 
For the best American biography seneht ne patri- 
otic and unselfish services to people—$1,000 
-1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 
ee by Florence Howe Hall, ‘Julia Ward 


owe. 


_ Students Taking Some Form 


Source: 


Universities and Col. 


a 266|189/943]1 
22) 550,906)148,063 119, 708] 56,432 72,248 
462,445 ee Sraee 54,721| 38, O11 


yy 


Teachers colleges 


Exten. Exten Exten. 
Reg. Sum- | corre-| Reg.- | Sum-|corre-| Reg. | Sum- corre? Regu- | Sum- | 
ular mer | spond ular mer |spond| ular mer | spond] lar yr. mer |s 
- Toss} 1,205,256|317,019/243,979/130,276|103,894] 49 
,518] 15.373} 8,951] 1,854/1,350,905/429 864/295 
eS im ‘06 ,760|262,839|210,778| 127.870 98,687| 35,74 F 
ae 217, 033 187, 390) 117,931 80, 684 O| 182383 8037 ER RE 


Coed Ret ad hf ai avetetal a te 


: In 1932 the extension and correspondence fi 
_ 1934 such students to the number of 45, 484 ate ord 
_ Of the vol ,256 college students in 1938, ‘males numbered 162,1275° Homeless 453,129. ¢ 


1918—William Cabell Bruce, 
Self-Revealed.’’ 


an 
eT abel Adams (post-obit), ‘“The 


of Henry Adams 
1920—Albert, J. v Beveridge. “The Life | of 
Marshall.’ : a 
1921—Edward Bok, “The Americanizat 


Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). ] 
a Ee hie Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the 
rde: Ligh 
1923—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and } 
of Walter H. Page. ‘. 
eco a Pupin, “From Immigrant 
ventor.”’ 3 
1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wende: 
His Letters.” i 
Harvey Cushing, ‘‘The Life © 
William Osler.’ ¥ 
1927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.”’ 
1928—Charles Edward Russell, “The Am 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’ 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training - 
American: The Earlier Life and Lettez 
Walter H. Page.’’ 
1930—Marquis ee “The Raven,’”’ a biog 
of Sam Houston. i 
1931—Henry James, ‘‘Charles W. Eliot.” 
pear FP. Pringle, “Theodore Rooseve 
1933—Allan Nevins, “‘Grover Cleveland.’’ 
1934—Tyler Dennett, “John Hay.’’ 
1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, ‘‘R. E. e 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The Thought 
Character of William James.”’ 
1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, th 
History of the Great Administration.” 
1938—Divided_ between Odell Shepard, ‘‘P 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’ 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1.. 
ater Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a F 
1939—Carl Van Doren, Weenie 7 Franklin.” 
1940—Ray Stannard Baker, ‘‘Woodrow Wil 
Life and Letters.’’ ; 
1941—Ola Elizabeth yh as ‘Jonathan Edw . 
For a distinguished volume of verse 
American author—$1,000. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1923—-Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
1924—Robert Frost. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
1926—Amy Lowell. 
1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert Frost. 
1932—George Dillon 
Spelt en MacLeish. 
1934—-Robert Hillyer. 
1935—Audrey Wenieuenn 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin, 
1937—Robert Frost, 
1938—Marya Zaturenska. 
1989—John Gould Fletcher, 
1940—Mark Van Doren. 
1941—Leonard Bacon, 


of College Work, 1900-1938 


The United States Office of Education — | 


Collegiate students in 
normal schools 


do Go. nch include 174,921 non-collegiate rade 


ka ae ey J ‘ <, > Me 
. ioe z cig nis as ’ ‘ ; i ‘ Mag 
’ dua: States—Education—Chief Colleges ; Ase 535 


inerican Colleges and Universities 


“This list is based on the 1941 Educa- are from questionnaires returned by the institae . 
L Directory of the United States Office of se ee ee tea Se eos oes 
achers colleges, junior colleges 
Biiiar deerese’ end “ Ag rete aoe or o Dee Schools. mee abbreviations poland: ‘ 
e names 0 e colleges indicate: C., co-edu- ay 

msion courses of casual courses in the | cahonst E., has extension ecurtes: N., for Negroes 
Schools. The number of teachers is for | only: S., summer school; W., women. only. Col- “ 
sgular courses leading to degrees. The data | leges marked a star (*) are land grant colleges, S| 
>. 4 

“im 


ap Name 


e Christian (C., E., 8.) . 
bmy of the New Church (C.) 
hi (W., S.) . 


(c., 
, Univ. of (C., 3). = 
me peW., E., Ss) Ee SS. : 
ma Poly. Inst. (C., E., 8). 
Univ. of (C., E. $).. ¥ " 
‘ De MY. US al az 2 Charles E. Bunnell 
We ates kee s se SUM. t .........| 1867 |Clarence W. Greene 
1925 |Sister M. Isabel... . 
1835 |John L. Seaton 


ee 8) roe Shel: ville, Pa... . 22! 1815 |William P. Tolley 
i 1870 |A. M. eon 


can International (Cent 
Univ. of Beirut (C., E., a 
a Univ. at Cairo (C., EB.) . 


i Cros. Eee A. D. Henderson...) .: 
Ariz .1885 |Alfred Atkinson........ 

1872 |T. M. Lowry, Jr.. 

1910 |Marvin Bankston. 


Atlanta, Ga...:...... Benj. E. Mays..;...... 
Atlanta, Ga. 1881 |Florence M. Read ..... 
. Car... 1902 |Howard S. Hilley......, 

_|So. Lancaster, Mass...| 1882 |G. Eric Jones.......... 
“|Minneapolis, Minn....| 1869 |Bernhard Christensen... 
Sioux Falls, So, Dak..| 1860 |Clemens M. Granskou. .. 


"PR ae ee i ee ‘\Rock Island, Ill.......| 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff..... 
Br es SS 2) ey, PAUL OTE LH Ay its oie o'c.0,5 1893 |Theodore P. Stephens...} 

Witch iam othe ae SS Paxsaso,4 1849 |Everett B. Tucker...... 

; 3 MOpIO m4. Ite: 1846 '|L:-C: Wright......¢.00) 

mex 8) SPM Ee 2 5 1858 |Nelson P. Horn........ 


ye * 
. of Deacon Heart (W.).. eee ae 


Ce Raymon Kistler. 
Jackson, Miss........| 1894 |G. T. Gillespie. 
Beloit, Wisc......... 1846 Maurer. 


RETO: Pn ‘ ‘| 1932 |Lewis W. Jones. 
eh She cee 1855 |Franeis S. Hutechins..... 
‘AE eas CON a 1902 |Martha Berry..:....... 
We: «aii j Ba! 1847 |C. L. McGinty......... 
; oF : ; 1881 |Emory K. Lindquist... .. 
Gee , 1849 |Wilbur H. Cramblet.... 


ae cae 2 1908 |Ernest T. Haton........ 
: ...| 1856 |Raymond R. Paty...... 
Shea ae tals 1881 |Joseph J. pA cpu 
1873 jLawrence T. Lowrey.. 
1839 |Homer EB. Cooper..... 
Nias cae 1900 |Lloyd L. Ramseyer..... 
D......| 1927 |Bob Jones, Jr. cae ; 
.-| 1863 ee ye J. pe 
ae at ate 1839 anie! Meh. 
1794 |Kerneth C. M "bus oe 
1910 |Frank J. Prout. Was 


United States—Educatic 


2 3 ed Year 
Name 4 4 _ Location $2 Organ! Governing Official 


ee 
© 


Frederic R. Re 3 2 003 
Bradley Poly. Inst. (C., E., 8.) ...|Peoria, Il. . 00st 
aS Lets OS « Gainesville, Ga. % . |H. J. Pearce, 
prcaels wo ais it ‘ A iy Rev. Mother M. Loretto. 117] 
‘Briar Clit (W., B., 8.) . (Si ts Beis Sister Mary ag sda 109) 
g Dibizogator Onigedie G S 6 Ae 1 Paul H. Bowman. ot a : 
- Brigham ber Univ Utah. seu,sc0n Franklin 8S. Harris . Pen e ) 
Brooklyn (C., Ss bye a 5 IN Wins oe Harry D. Gideonse.....| 12,744 
Git, i De eee ‘Henry M. Wriston...... 1 
I ; ‘ - ae Marion rane brie Park. . 
3 Lewisburg, Pa........ Arnaud C. Marts 
Sy a eee Storm Lake, Iowa.... Henry; Olson’ «js 35.2 4 te 
‘Buffalo, Univ. c I S% acme Buffalo, N. ¥.....-..- Samuel P. Capen....... 


gt Indi lis, Ind Daniel S. Robinson 
eee aia ts (Ok oa eae Panaderia ent ce Robert A. Millikan, 
California Inst. ot vtech. ate : us isbbp sn pe ei 
8.):. 


Berkeley, Calif....... Robert G. Sproul....... 


: *California, iat of (C., E., 
_ Calif., U. of, at Los Angeles 


; UG Oe ays cari tpiedin.tis Los od Rapias, Mitch a Robert Sprout a 4 
a MH. & Sem. (C., S.)..... Tan apids ich.. enry Schultze Sey 
Calvin Cae Kn Sas detaicters Boston, Mass... . ‘ A. W. MacLean (ean): t 
Bie EY ceetien £ Jackson, Miss... 22... poke <GTOGHG.0.5~)scteaie a 
gusWpart Gu, 1S.) - = 1s cwied eile, N. — < Ria na 
MPU (Cl, :) see Swear a8 olumbus, ‘Ol... ..| B8S0, }Otte Meer s, 0.295. rth 
- Garleton (C.). c: Bg os it 6 3). ante Noriaield. pees ee. y oat Bonald J. Gowiting. ey 
e Inst. of Tech (C., ¢ urg a. so. obe oherty..... 
ep | ee SE a eee Helena, Mont........ is V. Rev. Emmet Riley... 
eAurroll HEPES Nosed. ie ei ontal ....| Waukesha, Wise...... Gerrit T. V. Lugt 
‘Carson-Newman (C.)........-.. Jefferson City, Tenn... James T. Warren....... 
Carthag Oh) ous ak SRS vinte we Carthage,“Tl......... 5% 
@ Sch. of Applied Science (S.). .|Cleveland, Ohio...... William E, Wickenden, . 
ts, E, Beak caaewkelees Salisbury, No. Car.... Howard R. Omwake.... 


Pigs Serle aes Guthrie, OKla........ Mother M. Agnes Arvin. 
.| Washington, D. C..... R. Rev. Joseph Corrigan . 
.. -|Allentown, Pa.. Frank M. Cressman.... 
i " ; ieee one W. 8. Kilpatrick 
ten: c., 8. . |Shreveport, + 
ey i .|Pella, Iowa. .. 


Centre (Gis). dean. DAnVIe eR. nae : 


FOARMAUN CS.) occ .5--k es aeee Los Angeles, Calif. ...| 1920 |Cecil F. Cheverton. 
uns arleston, Goll. of (C., S.)......|Charleston, So. Car.. - Harrison Randolph 
“| c attanooga, Uniy. of hewn 8): ..|Chattanooga, Tenn...}| 1 Archie M. Palmer. 
> lestnut Hill (W., S.).. +... .-s. Philadelphia, Pa...... Sister M. KostKa, Dean. 


S.ren'anl Chtcago, shy - 0. 5 a8 Robert M. Hutchins. 


me cinnat! niv. . ..|Cincinnati, Ohio...... Raymond Walters....... 
foie athe (Military) .. bie be, stare Charleston, So. Car.. . Gen. C. P. Summerall... 
GV OS O05 SA cee hes Orangeburg, So. Car... J.B. Randolph: & ..4..! 


Claremont) Colleges (C., 5.) (see! 
omona Coll. and Scripps Coll. vs Claremont, Calif. . 3 Russell MeCulloch Story.] « 
enareebinive (Oy, IN)... .s eee s Atlanta Gas sdon os eats citates M.S: Davage. ..-5.us wtlsillest 5 
- Clark Univ. (part CB, 8 Nessa Worcester, ee ka eee Wallace W. Atwood. 
MmCEEee CW... B., Si). occ es eee Dubuque, Iowa. . 5 SisterM. Mulholland . 
Clarkson Goll “ot Tech. (S.)......|Potsdam, N. Y....... sobnWA. Ross; Irs... os 
a Tome gas (S-)-. Staves Clemson, So, Car... .. = Bi Poole. . 5 can 
Coe (C a Cedar Rapids, Ia... .. C. H. Geiger (Acting) ., 
ext Se iy Ss.) Hartsville, So. Car... - C. Sylvester Green... .. 


Colo, Springs, Colo... . 
»|Golden, Colo... .. 0... 
‘ .|Fort Collins, Gold. .... PC ee Ae 
’ orado, 1(C., Boulder, Calo....... Robert EL. Sterns. . 2... 
8 DeAeAGr. & Nor. ‘Un, G. 8.) Langston, Okla....... Gp Earrison.. ise 


Colored Nor Ind, Meeh., 
Fi M. F. Whittaker. ...... 


‘ 8.). 
4 aut ‘le . 80. Gar... ].. J. Caldwell Guilds! 2i fo... 
(b) ; Ss — olas M. Butler..... 
*¥ nn, Coll. (W., E.) N' ,o .|Katharine Blunt. ast 
1: nee cut, Univ, of (C., B., 8.) } ¥ Albert N. Jorgense 
BEACH cons sv hin sh Spartanburg, So. Gar. 9 |B. M. Gwathmey 
New  YOrKyaN. Youn... Gano Dunn.. 


okGs.8.).. ; e 5 
ghton Univ. <7 a Ree 73. |Rev. Joseph P. Zue ea} 
Culver-Stockton MeS.)> emmntGanton, Mol sa. i .).va |W. H. MeDonaid = 2601 
if ~ Gholberiana Univ. ABD ODD. 55.45. of PL SSE Nee os ll ee se : 
piakote ‘Wesleyan Univ. connes Oye .| 1883 Spree Edge... i I 
Da on a Scotts Cees Blair, Ne wo tscak hath ok nee L. Siersbeck...... val 
Daniel Baker (G., B., S.)........|Brownwood, Tex... ... . Thomas H. Hart. |; f 
per outh 5). . clon ee ORE. eee, i 
ohn unnin: 
avis and Elkins. (C, B:, .)... .|Blikins, W. Va. “1904 |R.T. UL, Liston... 2 
Stas (83) (C., 3.) a alt aia Dayton, se j 


ance (C., 8. 
Ue ee oer 
Ppa, cheae ie (C.; EB. 8). 


eG... edo, Ohio.. 


(a) The ann rs undergraduate men), 1,408: Pembrok a) 
the Ron duate School (for men and women), 321. Tot al, 2 231, : Cole (or undergreauate wome 


(b) Includes Barnard College, Teachers) G lege, Sol harm ; 
aduate Medical School. ae ees, Colles seat eamaneys Sand _ College and 


sod 


‘ 


anuel (W.) 

nuel jeer id (C., 8.). 
Sas Pe SRY Ae 
niv (part C., ulnes 


ria, Coll. of (C.)’. 
TIC. y.° 


n (C., S) 
clin and Marshall 
3 Univ. 


(C an sere. 
Cc 


E., 8.) . 
operdine Cp) 


New Orleans, La. 
Des ea a. 
Madison, J 
Philadelphia, 


.|Philadelphia, Pa. 


Springfield, Mo. 


Elmhurst, 
Elmira, N 
Elon College. “No. Car. 
Boston, Mass. . 
Boston, Mass.. 
-|Berrien S: rings Mich. 
Emory, Va 
Atlanta, ae. 


.|Emporia, K 


Due West, So. “Car. . 


Tallahassee, F 
Gainesville, Fla 
New Bat N. Y. 


.|Hays, K: 


Wrenkiln, I Ind 
Lan 


.-.| Wichita, REALE SS, i ce 
..-|Greenyille, So. Car. . 


Washington, D. C. 
ak Mplis, Pant 34 
Los Angeles, erie 


Washington Univ. (C., 8) Washington, D 
Uniy. (8.) 


a State Womans (E., 8.).. 
‘ nae E., 's } 


) Coll, 0 


3, ok of the (W., 8. ay 


hs ice on 
oe dn 


ind "Payne (Cone om ay. Pavers 


GM baer D. 


; | Milledgeville, Ga.. 


-/Valdosta, Ga 


Spokane, 
White Plains, N. Y.. 


.|Goshen, Ind. . 


Baltimore, Md. . 
Greensboro, No. 
Greenville, Ill... 


St. Peter, Mi: 

Clinton, N. J. 

St. Paul, Min 
Hampden-Sydne 
Hampton, Va. . 2 
Hanover, TAs. el. 
Abilene, Tex. 

Sea Ark.. 


‘*|Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Tiffin, Oblo. 
Conway, A 

H 1 Point, No. Car.. 
pe es ‘ he. 


.|Holland, Mich, 


.|Houghton 
Houston, trex 
_|Houston, Tex 


Pp eana iar: ‘Ala... ~ 


.|Brownwood, Tex...... 


Henry G. Harmon. 
Arlo Ayres Brown 
Parke R. Kolbe. . 


James F. Findlay 


Leon Edgar Smith 
Harry S. R 

Sister Patricia 

H. J. Klooster. .. 


J. : 

Ludd M. Spive 
Edward Conradi 

Jno. J. Tigert 


Rey. Robt. I. ae Fe, 
E. Rarick. as 

William G. SLencer.. 

Theodore A. Distler. . 


. O'Le 
Marion L. Brittain. ...- 
Guy Herbert Wells 
Frank R. Reade. A 
Harmon W. Caldwell. . 


Lutner L. Gobbel 
H. J. Long 

Samuel Ne peerees 
Weir C. Ketler.. 
Clyde A. Milner... 


Edgar G. Gammon 
Malcolm 8S. MacLean... 
Albert G. Parker, Jr. 

L. O. Campbell (Act. 
George 8S. Benson 
Henry J. Arnold 


William A. Eady 
Truesdel P. Calkine +: 
. Maxwell 


Name 


Howard Univ, (COB Nobo abe 
Hunter (W., B., 8) 

Huntingdon’ GW. ae 
Huntington (C 
‘Huron (C., E., S.)..- 2. eee es 
Idaho, College of (oppyis 3 hake dee 
*Idaho, Univ. of (C., E., 8.) 


Washington, D. C.. 
New Yor! ht 
Montgomery, “Alat 3 
Huntington, =~ oie 
Huron, So>-Dak 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho. 


.|Jacksonville, 01 


) 


- Immaculata (W 
Immaculate Heart (W., S 
3  fieamnate Word (W. 2 
diana Central (C. 
Indiana Univ. (C. 
- *Iowa State (C , 8.) 
Iowa, State Univ. of (C., E., S.)°. 
Towa’ Wesleyan (C., 3.)......+--- 
Istanbul, ee 8 Coll 
Jackson (G., Sop N.). 
James Bailikd Univ. (Gos Se 


S: 
gpevte, Univ. (C., E., S, N.). 


Bee i 4 ae) 
Toul uisiana (C., 


= (GR 
ee 8.,.N. 
Joule ille, Univ, of (C., 8.) 
Pai ‘Textile Inst. ) 
Bois Univ. ( 


| fest Uniy. (oe GPE. 5) . 
Bien (S.) 


Maine, ‘Univ. of (C., E., A) 3 
ene ee “gD - 


be 


Chicago, Ill 

Urbana, I 
Bloomington, Ill.. 
Immaculata, Pa 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
.|San Antonio, Tex..... 


. |Indianapolis, Ind. . 


Pee Ind. . 
Ames, Ia. . 7 
-lowa ‘City, ‘Ta 


Istanbul, Turkey 
Jackson, Miss 
Decatur, Il 
Jamestown, No. Dak. . 


Walter L. Wright, Jr. 
B. Baldwin Dansby 
John C. Hessler 


- |\Hawkins, Nek cae 


.|DeLand, Fla.. 
Siloam Springs, Ark... 
.|Cleveland, Ohio 
niversity Park, Ia.. 
-|Baltimore, Md.. 
KimberlinHghts, Tenn. 
Charlotte, No. Car. . 
Marion, 


Clarence R. Decker..... 


F. D. Farrell. 
Deane W Malott(C 


. :: | Winchester, Ky 


Gambler, Ohio 
Keuka Park, N. Y...- 
Bristol, Tenn......... 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Gordon K. Chalmers 
Henry E. Allen.... 


Peincavilie, Ohio 


.|Lake Forest, Ill. . 


Jackson, Tenn........ 
Greenwood, So. 
.|Langston, Okla. 
Jackson, Tenn 


Baker, ne shee 
Memphis, Penns 2) ae 
Hickory, No. Ganon 


Gaffney, So. Car...... 


..|Harrogate, Tenn...... 
.|Jefferson City, Mo.... 


Lincoln Uniy., Pa. 
St. Charles, Mo.. 


MeMinnyille, Ore. 
Salisbury, No. Car.. 
Brooklyn, ING. SS. 


-|Dubuque, Iowa 


Loretto, Colo, . 
Pineville, La... 


-)/Baton Rouge, aes 


-|Louisville, Ky. . 
Louisville, Ky.. 


W. Baden Spgs., $n 4 
New Orleans La. . Be: 


adison Coil., bes 
ea, M 


Grane C. Dammann, .. 
‘Thomas Mapua... 
Harry, K. Eversuil .. 


Thomas P. Johnston... . 


| Year 
Organ Seay Official 


Location 


grove A FR Ps ees Detroit, Mich........ 1910 |Sister M. Honora....... 
ace (W.,E., S.).. |Belton, Tex.......... 1845 poner G. Singleton... 


1853 |W. H. Moore, III... ... 
.}College Park and Bal- 
timore, Md........ 1807 )H..O. Byrds) an. Ui bes 


Clark R. Yost 
. L. Turner. 


Mother Eagan (De n) 

43 Carlyle Campbell. 

al, Univ. x - By Ashe soe ce ae 
‘Univ. (C., SF eee Cos -|Oxford, fo STR 3B rei ken 

oll. of Min. & Tech. (C., 8.) ..| 1886 |Grover C. Dillman..... 


oe BLL Lee J. G. Meyer. 
.|Milwaukee, Wisc...... Lucia R. Briggs 


ONY Recs aT eto : 
any Univ. of (G., 5 8) ||Minneapolis, Minn... 1 | Walter C. Coffey (Act.). oo 1,0 


vordia, College (W., E., S.)..|Dallas, Pa........... 1923 |Sister Mary Pierre 45 
on House CoL & Theo. Sem.|Plymouth, Wisc... ... Paul Grosshuesch. 20° 
“5 Ce RS re ae Clinton, Miss. ....... i 


. D. Humphrey 
B. L. Parkinson. 
Alfred B. Butts (¢ 
Frederick A. Middlebush| — 
<a j Curtis L. Wilson, pest) 
3) err nore, 5 James H. Grier.. 
ie ’ 4 F. A. Thomson.. 


Harvey (C., E., 8.) : Leonard Riggleman.... 
i i. Oe, 29. i+ Rev, James Koessler.. .. 
Raget co Coll. & Sem. (C., E., S.) ieotecll Gr fe 


Dre Bs , Mass... Eulwaed a: Fitspai 


Mary (W., E., 8.)..0:-----: ri 

Ww. EG) Bt NOE, acltaiey ow other pene sy 
a Coil. of (W., ane . St. ie ti M. Regina..... 
(Ww 8.). Lieata . ee 


[New York, N. ¥......| 1! Sister C. Marie (Dean) 
‘ OO fs a's 3 Charles B. Ketcham 
) See Gaieaec a i ee Sister M. Justitia 
yes Teen eae IPAS «9 4 ue Levering Tyson... 
mB. S)>..... (Topeka, Kaneic «3 Arthur G. Sellen, (A (Ae 
Un. of Omaha Ss.) owlan aynes. 
Or Univ. of Wichita Xé. ) st W) 
kingum (C pes.. Sie 


ny. (C., a Saale. ath 


ional Univ. (C., 8.)-.....--+- : aI Mlanuls we Cay 

greth (W.) 8) 000200000 erate Sister M. Kevin 
areth (W., E., 8.). 4 -.--+++- NG E eee Cat ania; 43 
ee Central ie # Dagie hie Li in, Neb as S. Boucher (Chan.).. 


praska, Univ. of (C., E., S$... et aie B. F Schwartz (Chan.).. 
Sarecieyan Ue ara i ‘6. Car. | FD. Bluford........, 


roAgriC AUT oer hia aasMt as aire 1864 |Leon W. Hartman,..... 
ark at of Eng. (C Rn See On Allan he bis ; he 
‘ark, Univ. of (C., 8. Newark, N.J.. . eorge H. 4 + yokaiallde 

[CC ay yee cer .|Newberry, Bo. Car.) .. . MINA. cis Yous 


vane 0 Be. tiplve ati b Fred Engelhardt.....-. 
Poll ‘for Women (see| 


tof Agri 3h u ; Hugh M, Milton, 1T....| 846 


* 


_ oes 


hee Te Sy 


ee eC dh 


Vat ee 


3 one State (C., E. . s 


Regis 
* Regis Coll. for Women (E., 8.).. 


540 | 


Name 


(p SE oe es eae 
‘New Mexico Sch. of Mines (C.).. 


New Mexico, Un. of (C., E.,8.)... 


New River State (now W. Va. Inst. 


OE YL GCH Ds iets <i. tee ete ees 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.)..... 
New Sch, of Soc. Res. (C., E., 8.) 
New York Univ. (C., E., 8.) 
Niagara Univ. (E., 8. 

No. Car. Coll. (C.) E., S., N.)... 
No. Car., Univ. of ‘(part C., E., 8) 
*No. Car. State Coll. of ‘Agric & 

Bip atep ei Slots Leet esl 

Womans, ot Un. of No. ae 


Northeastern Univ. ose, Ge Sy. : 
Northland (C., 
Northwestern O) 
Worthwestern Univ. (C., E., S.) . 
Northwest Nazarene (C., Be). 
Notre Damé, Coll. of (W., Ww. i 
Notre Dame (W., E.,.S.)... 
Notre Dame (W., 8. 
Notre Dame, Univ. of (S.). 
pide co: Setetetl 
Oakland City (C., S.)......2.-2: 
MIMCFUMICC )...5 sis. . 5 - Sscas st. 


PrOocidentali(C.).. . 4. isn et. 


Oglethorpe Univ. (C., E., S.).. 
Ohio Northern Univ. (C., E., s). 
*Ohio State ary. (C., $) 

Ohio Univ. (C., s. 

Ohio Wesleyan’ Univ, {GOens....t 
*Okla. Agric. & Mech. (C., E., S. 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. (C., Sie 
Oklahoma City Univ. (C., E sae 
Oklahoma Coll. for Women 
Okla., Univ. of (C., E., S.). 
Olivet (C 
Olivet Nazarene (C.) 


Oregoh, Univ. of (C 
ce oe ey eens 


Ottawa Uniy. (C., 
@uterbelm (C2))f . oi. ce el eee 
Ouachita (C., 


8. 
‘Our Lady of Cincinnati (W., 


8.) . 
Our Lady of the Elms, Coll. of (Ww. ) 
Our Lady of the Lake (W B. 
Ozarks, Coll. of the (C., 8) .. 
THA (Oo ce ee One eee 
Pacific, Coll. of the C., 8.). 
Pacific Union fous 
Pacific Univ. (C., 8.)....5...5... 
Panhandle Agric. = Mech. (C., 


Philander Smith (C., E., 8 NY. 
Philippines, Un., of the (Cc E 

Piedmont (C., e 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of (GC: 
Poly. Inst. of Booklyn (BE. 
Pomona (C., 8. 
Portia (now es eat ea 
Portland, Univ. of ato 8 

Pratt Institute (C.) 


15); 


8.) 
Principia Coll., “Lib. Arts, (C., 8.) 
Providence (E., S.)......... 0+... 
Puerto Rico, Poly. Inst. of (C., $) 


Randolph-Macon............... 
Randolph-Macon pears Sacpea h ee 
Redlands, Univ. of (C., E., 8.). 
Reed (C.) 


Rensselaer Poly Inst. (S.)....... 
*Rhode Island ‘State ii Bg lies 


.|Norman, Okla. 
.|Olivet, Mich .. 


A Lafayette, Ind... 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 


’ | | 
i 
: 


Location 
Socorro, New Mex... . 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
New Rochelle, N. Y... 


New York, N. Y.....- 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 


.|Durham, No. Car. . 


Chapel Hill, No. C ar.. 
Raleigh, No. Car..... 


.|Greensboro, No. Car. . 


Naperville, IL....... 
Fargo, No. Dak...... 
.|Grand Forks, Ye: Dak. 
Boston, Mass.. 

Ashland, Wise. - . 
Watertown, Wise:.... 
Evanston, Tl... 0. 2%. 
Nampa, Idaho....... 
Baltimore, Md....... 


.|Grimes, Hill, Staten Is. 


South Euclid, Ohio... 


.|Notre Dame, Ind... .. 


Northfield, Vt........ 
Grymes Hill, Staten Isl 
Oakland City, Ind... . 
Oberlin, Ohio. ....... 
Los Angeles, Calif. ... 
.|Atlanta, Ga 
Ada, ONI6S.. 5... 


Athens, Ohio......_.. 
Delaware, Ohio...... 
Stillwater, RIGS. 
Shawnee, Okla....... 
-|OKla. City, Okla ae 
.|Chickasha, Okla. 


Kankakee, Il. 
Corvallis, Ore... 


Westerville, Ohio. 

Arkadelphia, Ark... 

Cincinnati, Ohio.. >... 
Chicopee, Mass....... 
.|San Antonio, Tex..... 
.|Clarksville, Ark...) || 
Newberg, Cay ae San 
peal LS: b See 


i jeitteburen 1 ee a. 


.|State Gonna, Pa.. 

Philadelphia, Pa...... 
‘LNew York IN, Y.. st. 
Little Rock, Ark 


8). Maaita, Philippine Isl. 
‘ Demorest, NGA ona ee 
§ Pittsburgh, UT eee eer 
-|Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
.|Claremont, Calif. . 


neeton, N 
Flsane Th. 
Providence, (Ret 
San (German, Puerto 


‘|Tacoma, Wash. . 


Flushing, N. Y....... 
Se Car... 


Year No. of 
Organ| Governing Official Std’s |" 
1889 |C. E. Needham........ 1 
1892 |James F. Zimmerman 1,90 
1904 |Mother Aquinas (Dean) 774 
1919 |Alvin S. Johnson (Dir.) 259) 
1831 |Harry W. Chase....... :063 
1856 |Joseph M. Noonan..... 1,446) 
CRY J. E: Shepard.......... 793 
1789 |F. P. Graham.........: 4,135) 
1889 |JohnW.Harrelson(Dean)| 2,658 
1892 |W. ee snckae (Dean).. 2,051) 
1861 |E. E.Rall.......... 595 
1890 |F. L. Eversull 1,993 
1883 |John C. West ,047 
78908 (Carl 8. Wis). chile te 5,088 
1892 |J. D. Brownell......... 185 
1865 |E. E. Kowalke......... 217 
1851 |Franklyn B. Snyder.... 6,300 
1913 |Russell V. DeLong...... 393 
1895 |Sister Mary Frances. 230) | 
1931 |M. St. Egbert, (Dean)... 175 
1922 |Mother Mary Evarista. . 200 
1842 |Rev. J. Hugh O'Donnell.| 3,105 
1819 |John M. Thomas....... 465 
1931 |Mother St. Egbert... 175 
1885 |W. P. Dearing........:. 144 
1833 |Ernest.H. Wilkins...... 1,930 
1887 |Remsen DuBois Bird. . . 82 
1913 |Thornwell Jacobs....... 300) 
1871 |Robert Williams........ 796 
1870 |Howard L. Bevis....... 17,568) 2 
1804 |Herman.G. James. ..... 3,591) 
1842 |Herbert J. Burgstahler. 1,531 
1891 |Henry C. Bennett... ... 6,483) - 
1911 |John W. Raley......... 729|. 
1919 |Aaron Ae bie geeks as ‘ 944) 
T9ORNMLCAS Nash... 2 2A 1,039] 
1892 |Joseph Brandt......... 7,054) 
1844 |Joseph Brewer 270) ~ 
1909 |A. L. Parrott. , 300) | 
1868: |F. L. Ballard. . 5,117) | 
1872 |Donald M. Er 3,957| 
1865 |Andrew B. Martin 302| 
1847 |John R. Howe... 484| | 
1886 |James R. Grant. ; 585] 
2 935 Sister Marie arie Plerre. 148] 
92 ev. O'Leary. 156 
1896 |Mother M. Angelique se 395) 
1891 |Wiley L. Hurie......... 220) 
1891 |Emmett W. Gulley..... 95) 
1851: )Tully C. Knoles... :.... 626) 
1913) WetsSmith  : 3 sc ties 354) 
1849 |Walter C. Giersbach. . 342) 
1909 |Edward L. Morrison.. 594) 
1875 |Wm. Lindsay Young.... 521) 
1875 |Herbert C. Mayer... ._: 445| | 
1902 |H. Orton Wiley........ 370) 
1881 -WictWeWaney IL: oo. ioe 162] — 
in | 
1887 |Owens H. Browne (Act. 134} | 
1869 |Herbert L. Spencer... ¢ 315| 
1821 |Col.. Frank K. Hyatt... 160) 
1855 |Ralph D. Hetzel... .._. 7,260) 
1740 ames ey Gates...1... 10,163 
1829 |C. W. Ballard pean) Py 172) 
1869 |M. LaFayette Harris. . 442) 
1908 |B. M. Gonzales........, 7,971|. | 
1897 |Malcolm Boyd Dana.. 282) — 
1787 |John G. Bowman (Chan.) 13, rye 41 
1854 |Harry S. Rogers......., 12 
1887 |Charles K. Edmunds. . "399 : 
1901 |Rev. Charles, C. Mittner.| $28 iN 
1887 |Frederic B. 5,258| 
1880 |William P. bay Be ta, 324) 
1746 |Harold W. Dodds... . |! 2,707\ 
1910 |Frederic E. Morgan. . 325) «| 
1919 |V. Rey. John J, Dillon. 830) 
Jarvis 8. ee ae 378] — | 
Juan B. pole q 
1¢ 


Fatih 

04) 

1909 |Elam J. Anderson. 

Has Pee Keeze Ha ‘ 
ev. Robt. M. "Keil | 

luce ee) a 
m Ot tc) lL F 

1892 |Carl R. Woodwasnen res ate 


z mS 
aS 
2 .“s 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 


ae i hay | ; "Year |' _ | No. of | _ of 
ees Name~) . Location Organ| Governing Official | Std’s ‘Tehs. 


Tie eeeetes s : 1 Edgar O. Lovett. .)..... : 
1 2 Sister Marie ease e. 
FLW twri 
ce F. 
a (C: 
BMEEEC). 9 PE) S 2 «1s Fie c ekmiaars’s em, Va 
a Istanbul, Turkey 
ester, Univ. of (part C., E., 8.)/Rochester, N. Y 
iford (W., E. , 


Donald B. Prentive.. at 
Mother M. eee ast 
J. eader 4 


E., 8.) sk, N. J.. Robert C. Clothier. . 
Ww Jersey Coll. for Women. Margaret T. Corwin 


mbrose& Marycrest (C., 8.).. You a 
. B.C. Dolan.. 
Rey. Edgar H. Goold. 
Mother R. Pratschner.. 
Martin Veth 
p é ¥ Rev. Thomas Plassm: 
atherine, Coll. of Ce 8). 4 ffs oy Mother Eucharista. 
c 7 Thomas C. Mulligan 
S. F. Lisewski. . 
Sister Marie Byrne. 
Rey. Brother Columba.. 
Rey. wee J. Sullivan. 
eis heal V. Rey. I. Cwiklinski, 
rancis, Coil. of (W., 8)... th piston M1. Anioota 
ancis Xavier (W., E., S.)... i Perak oat aka 
; 8 poneplicn, Barr 


iacoree FE. ote hg 
Sister M. Sr ede 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Sister M. Agnes 


.|St. Mary-of-the- 

St 3 Mother M. Bernard... .. 
Brother Austin 
Sister M. Madeleva..... 
Msgr. L. Krzyzosiak.,. . 


ary’s (S.) Winona, Minn. . o: Brother Leopold 
J i D V. Rev. J. F. Fenlon.... 
eh es PRaaed remee nee 
Ary’ Univ Baltimore, ¢ * : Petty... . 
y's fe aorta .|San Antonio, Tex..... R. Rey. A. B. H. Pennings 
ichael’ 8 (E., 
‘bert (8.) 
le, Ill tes pi. We 
ay Goll. Of OW?; BS) ng poanse xi 5 M. Rev. E. F. Gibbons. 
Baalasties, Coll, of WW). Mother M. Agnes 
‘eresa, Coll. of a eR, Sister M. Molloy 
eresa, Coll. of (W., 8.)...+.. La Sister M. Simplicia, 
is t 
Bee 
fouston (Ce 
ntonio, Univ. aC. SN Pie 
“ancisco es Ss.) 
, Un. of a } - . A we 
4 Clare, Univ. P. 1. Fr. Silvestre Sancho 


nil 
Pomas, Univ. of (C., ee: “ana, WAL ese Constance Warren 


hville, Tenn. “4 Dine Lise ng; 
Bstuavon: Pa. Brother E. Leonard 


lit Ernest J. Jaqua. 
Claremont, Cal Francis E. Corkery 


8. § i 
V. Rev. J. F. Kelly 
‘ ......} 1883 |James A. Reeves 
-|Raleigh, Robert P. Daniel 
.|No. Little Book. we: 


Guy Wimmer 
Mother se Gorey 
1A. L. Cars 

Bancroft Mreatioy 


Name 


i a ee 2 Saree ee ee 
impson NS5) \cchepec tale nhdte Pte vrse and 
Stowe val Wc: gr Baa z ‘|Sioux Falis, So. Da 
Skidmore (W.).. Saratoga Spgs., N. Y. 
Smith , 9.) = Northampton, "Mass z 
So.. Carolina, Univ. of ( . .|}Columbia,-So. Car... . J. Rion McKissick...... 
So. Dak. Sch. of lett (Cc. .....}Rapid City, So. Dak.. Joseph P. Connolly 
St. Coll. 


of Agric. & 
J ../Brookings, So. Dak... 
ak., .)....} Vermillion, So, Dak.. . I, D. Wee 
South, Univ. of the. Sewanee, Tenn Alexander Guerry 
Southeastern Bieid Ss. oie 373 ip ewer te 1% J, Leo: en 
Southeastern Univ Foe Wasi i Fa 
_ Southern Calif.,Un.of (C., a S.) .. Los Angeles, Calif.... R. B. yon KleinSmid. . 
So. Methodist Untv. (C., S)5>. Walls) Pex... os. 6. is Umphrey Lee 
‘Southern Univ. & Agric. t “Mech. 
i Coll) (Ci, E., 8.) - Scotlandville, La 
Southwestern (C:, a Winfield, Kan 
Southwestern (C., 
Southwestern La. feet. of Ieiberal ; 4 
a & Tech. Learning (C., 8.) Lafayette, La Joel L. Fietcher 
: pecusee> (see A ‘on bE ‘5. .|Georgetown, Tex John W. Bergin 
SpelmanColl, (see At anta, niv. 
; Spina Hill (part C., E., 8.). .|Spring Hill, Ala V. Rev. W. D. se 
_ Springfield (E., 8.) Springfield, Mass. . Ernest M. Best. 
Stanford Univ. tc. / 8). Stanford Uniy., Calit « 5 |Ray Lyman Wilbur 
State Agric. & Mech. (C., S.,, N.).|Orangeburg, So. Car. M, F. 
St. oe eter Stud’ts (C., BE.) 
< _ Sterling (C., Ss.) 
Stevens Inst. a oe (B:; S20, 


Graham cOnea> 
c og 5 Buell % Gallagher. . 
Tampa, ood ae eek 
Tarkio (C., Mhad denies oT Tarkio, Mo.’ 
‘Baylor Uniy. Pe. 1s ..+..{Upland, Ind. 
"Teachers (C., , 8). ‘gyre: |New York, No Y.. 
‘Temple Univ. Xe. S.)....,...|/Philadelphia, Pa. . .. 
Tennessee Coll. tor Sten: ...|Murfreesboro, Tenn. .. 
Tennessee ea Inst. (C-, s.). Cookeville, Tenn... ... 
pe cmneenee, Univ. of (C.; E., 8.)..| Knoxville, Tenn. . 


Pexas ‘\Tyler, Texas’. 
4 Texas Soil ‘of Arts & Industries 
HC... Bi; .| Kingsville, Tex....... 
‘Texas State Coil. for Women (S.)..|Denton, Tex...... |, 
Texas Technological (C., E., iad .|Lubbock, Tex. . 
_ Texas, Univ. of (C., B., 8. : :|Austin, Tex... 
Texas ‘(Wesleyan (Cc, 8)- ‘../Fort Worth, Tex. . 
BUIGIN GO S).G is Coc. os sa 0s we sos] Teenville, Pa. 
i :|Austin, Tex... 0.0221: 
Moledo, Ohio. 6552.4. Som tat 
.|Tougaloo, Miss...... . Judson L. Cross........ 
Transylvania, Univ. (C., 8.) . (Lexington, Ky........ Raymond F. McLain... 
‘Trinity (E., S. .|Hartford, Conn.... ... Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby : 
‘Trinit WwW) Washington, D. C..... Sister Dorothea. Ss 
Sioux City, Ia.. 4 
Burlington, Vt.. 
Waxahachie, Te: 
Medford, Mass. . 
C., 8.) . |New Orleans, La. 
em., H. Sophie (W.)|New Orleans, La. 
v. of (C., 8.)..,..+...../Tulsa, Okla. 
Ne ‘ Greeneville, Tenn. .... 
Tuskegee Inst., Ala... 
Barbourville, Ky Conway Boatman 
Lincoln, Nebr . H. Rulkoetter 
Schenectady, ING hei 
.(G., 8.) Jackson, Tenn 
U. 8. Coast Guard Academy... ..|New London, ee rh 
te Military Academy West Point, N. Y..... 


.|Annapolis, Md 


beni Iowa a ae (C., Fayette, Iowa.. 
~ Upsala (C., 8.). Eas’ ast Orange, N. a i * 
a us (C.) : Collegeville, Pa. . : Norman EB. 1 McClure. . 


Mother a Roberta. 


*Utah State. Rare. (C., E., 8.). 
Utah, Univ. of (C., E., 
Yanda we (c., 

, a hkeepsie, N 
VE, “Un, of, & St Agr. Goll: Cra Bur ; 

Villa Madonna ey S y arian? ves 


;. E. Kilbourne. . ”, 
Julian A. Burruss. 
] felnin Union Univ. 
eens; Univ. of (part C!, E., 


) : Year 
Location Organ}. Governing Official | 


Crawfordsville, Ind. Geo. U. Kendall. . 
Staten Island, N. Y. 1883 |Clarence C. Stoughton. . 
Wake Forest, No. C Thurman D. Kitchin.. 


College Place, Wash. . G. W. Bowers.......... 

Waverly, Iowa....... B. J. Braulick.......... 

EON AG), <¥. 42s eacon 3 .. ,Md..:.. Gilbert W. Mead....... 
ton and Jefferson (S.)... .|W: mPa Aces Ralph C. Hutchison.... 
gton & Lee Univ.. - ington, os 5 Francis P. Gaines. ..... 


n Missionary (G3'8)%; - oat B. G. Wilkinson 
as WSR .<). 3-8 Ernest O. Holland 
Sa George R. Throop 
an he Lee Paul Sieg 
eek Frank Cody... 
PRS s Fs Paul R. Stewart 


James L. McConaughy..|- 


@n‘Univ....-.... A 
aden (see Loyola Univ., lll.) 


(W.) 
pn Maryland (C.,.E., 8.). 
P pose Un. (part C., 8.) $ 
meen fo ae .-| 1900 |D. O. Kime....... 


Snes Mrs. A. Thomson. 
? A. Fred G. Holloway. 


PERE SL Sie ns Seteics® nlnse |. .|Bulton, Mo... . eB F. L. MeCluer. See 
aiaater CR itn dese oe be _ Rey. R. F. Galbreath. .. 
Inst. of Tech. (C., E., Gia Edward 8. Maclin...... 
State (C., B.,S.,N.)..-.- re John W. Davis......... 
iv. (C., E.,8 ha 7 |Charles E. Lawall...... 


Roy McCuskey........ 


# D. Ormonde bien 2° wore 

38 5 er Ay Yo aes ee 8 M. W. Dogan’... 62.25 

y eas Baan Salem, Ore.....-. eoters Bruce R. Baxter (Act.) . 

.|Dayton, Tenn......-. : Judson A. Rudd. * 

Se Sete line Liberty, Mo..-......- John F. Herget........- 

1 (C., "g) Ee RPE Shae Oskaloosa, Ia.......- Edwin McGrew.......- 
mith (W.) (see Hobart) 

m and Mary, Coll. of (C., E., 


Williamsburg, Va..... John Stewart Bryan 
Williamstown, aa é 3rd. 
ig Wilmington, Ohio.... 
NCS ohne sae + cniniy ese Chambersburg, Pa.. 
ROD OW) Salicn vs osnceew ene Rock Hill, So. Car... . 
cons sin, Un. of (8 E., 8.). Wika, cee Clarence A. Dykstra 
Sse. eS oak i pee Rees E. Tulloss. Ke 
e Henry N. Snyder....... 


PN ee aie S - ph! Charles F. Wishart. .... 
Wat Tyler Cluyerius.. 


jee a a $ Mother M, Agattia..... 
ope eete b Pe Mee < Celestine J. Steimer..... 

Sy Charles Seymour..,.... 

aya ta 3 , So. Pe J. L. MeCorison . ; 
N. 8 |Moses L. Isaacs (Dean) 


Regia yay Work, NeDt. 2%. += D. BE. Weidler...2.....5 


‘ nestow G: dae sashes ‘ Youngstown, Ohio....| 1908 |H. W. Jones..-......-- 


Canadian Universities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaires 


jia Univ. (C., [Seen ~{wWolfville, Nova Scotia) 1838 |Frederick W. Patterson . 


niy. of (C., 8S. *_,|Edmonton, Alberta. - 1906 |W. A. R. Kerr. ,...4.+% 
pee col. ae of os S$). _|Lennoxville, Quebec. .-| 1845 Lord Bishop of be agate 
ish Columbia Un. of (C.,B. 8) Vancouver, B. C.. 1915 {Leonard 8. Klinck.. 
nousie Univ. (C., E.)....-+-- Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 |Carleton Stanley....... 
z's Coll., Univ. of (C.)-. ‘|Halitax, Nova Scotia..| 1789 |Rev. C. A. S. Walker, .. 
al Univ. (C., E., 8.)...--+-++ Quebee, P. Q....:----| 1852 |Megr. Camillo Roy.....- 
BO Dr eT aes. 1 1896 |Rey. E. M. Brown...... 
jonald (G., E., S.).......-..|St. A. deBellevue, Que,| 1906 |W. H. Brittain......... 
uitoba, Univ. of ae ‘ae 8.) .../ Winnipeg, Mani)... 05 1877 |Sidney E. Smith........ 
Hil Univ. (C., E., 8). ..----- Montreal, Quebec. ...}| 1821 |Frank C. James... . 
Master Univ. (C., et iA Baan Dh lee EE PSOE so dines hi ae ee oem 
itrea!l Univ. (C., E., 8.). Montreal, ae de »| 1878. |Olivier Maurault....... 
1840 |George J. Trueman..... 


Allison Univ. (C., E., 8s. | Ll |sackville, Da ee Sees, Te : 
7 Brunswick, Univ. of ig: Fredericton, N. B.. 1800 |Norman A. McKenzie... 


_ Univ. of (C.,,E., 8.) .... ./Ottawa, Ont.. ...| 1866 |Rev. Joseph Hebert.. 


n’s Univ. ( art C., E., 8). .|Kingston, Ont.. .| 1841 |R. C. Wallace.. a 
Sin fe Charlottetown, PE...) 1855 |R. Rev. J. A. Murphy 


rancexavirCoiL otc, B.) Antigonish, N. S..¢...] 1855 V. Rev. D. J. eit 
tichewan, Univ. of (C., E., §.)|Saskatoon, Sask... ... 1909 |J. 8. Thomson. 

ontds Univ. ‘of (C., E., aja cle ied ope AN 1827 |H. J. Cody. ae 
font, Univ. of (C, _E., S.){ London, Ont. . ..{ 1878 |W. Sherwood Fox. aie Oe 


-American College’ Fraternities ant Coo 
She Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


a, 


icago, Ill., 
gees 120 Morningside Rd., Verona, N. J 


Date |Active |Houses| Mem- 
Fraternities Found. |Chapt.;Owned| bers 


alk AGacia ~ ; Box 616, Sta. A, Champaign, Ill. - 
Alpha Chi Rho. ‘ 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. Ci 
Alpha Delta Phi , 8 y 2 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. y 
Alpha Epsilon Pi. 2 ¢ 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Alpha Gamma Rh he : 9,252 |706 Michigan Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
_ Alpha Kappa Lambda. . “4 1915 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Calif. { 
[e< Alp PUIG ol ee of tee 1 ras Seal BRK tl an | ena Huntington, W. Van. 
mbda Tau...... ariette anta, Ga. 
Sepa 32 Arden St., N. Y. City 7 
Dan ts ie ee 1 2 1 330 West 42d St., N.Y... Cit 
ee 707 S. Wright St., Chatipane’ ml. | 
COWS areas nie =e, oS 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. } 
fan iota} oh Ti) [[lDI D7 2 1}21 East 40th’St., N. Y. City at 
Beatie) icra a+ Adm. Blidg., Greencastle, Ind. el 
3 320 Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. | | 
1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, ’ 
g 16 Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia.’ 
Bre 50 Vanderbilt Ave., ats Y. City E:| 
=), adi ae Se! pice terest 21 East 52d St., N. aaa 4 
21 East 52d St., . Cit: 
LS eae 220 Woolworth Bide, "springneld, Oh 
333 No. Penn. St., Indianapolis, ind. | 
! Mars, Penn. 
Be tiers sa,8% es sk ........|271 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
wilh : 323 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
522 Fifth Ave., City 
.|109 Irving Pl., "Ithaca, N. y 
505 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
90 215 Pacific Ave., Piedmont, Calif. ; 
69 2029 No. Meridian St., Tndianapolis. h 
5 20 8 3,672 bee's Court Sq. Bldg., Baltimore, M 
3 sfacs (Mergea with Pi Lambda Phi, Feb. 1, 1941) 
Ses stein a 141 N 90,000 ‘2. East 44th St., N. Y. City 
wees sis 208 E. High St., Oxford, 


Kappa 8 1 1 
on pane Le a Seger’ y g Rm. 4! 
pe oU EADS CRE aR ee 2 15 orc 
el dpe Gulp’ & ! ¢ 2 55 West 44th St., N. Y. City | 
Swe hla, 10 So. La Salle St., Chivas Th. 
; 503 Commercial Exh. Bldg., Atianta, | 
ELM Sct a ae 1904 526 |P. O. Box 501, Richmond, Va. 
POUR EDI of wis «we ¢ 1440 Broadway, N. Y. City Fi 
270 Le) hy Oe ea 1833 mya ry s..s,../L Wall St., N. Y. City wl 
igma Alpha Epsilon..... 1856 Sheridan Ra., Evanston, Til. 
ent @ipha Mu.....)... 9 Lod West 42d St., N.Y. City 
(hs eee 9 35 BE. Wacker Dr., Chicago, a 
PETG aki ss gens oa ¢ 39,000 335 Tilinois Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. — 
eciaes ONT WO epee Rm. 3101, 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
Sigma Phi Epsilon....... 1901 518 ee Franktin St., Richmond, Va. _ 
a Phi Sk ae 000 |Rm. 100 W. 22d St., Baltimore, 
Sigma Pi.. ve ¢ 1137 Eos Marto St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
1619 W. Thompson ket Philadelphia, 
386 Fourth Ave., Naa . City ‘ 
619 W. 113th St, N. Y. City 
$08 No. Main St, Bioomireron. Tile 
Pecheta Chi. ..... ? 438 Broad Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 
Rista Delia Chi.” 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City : 
_ Theta Kappa Phi. ts 6 |Catholic Univ., ‘Washington, De 
de ae ea 9 5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 5 
RU iste Ais a5 West 45th St., N. Y. City 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES ; 
Date 


Active |Houses| Mem- t 
Found. jones: Owned) bers Wass: Nat’l Headquarters Secr 


! 


Fraternities 


4 ertising: ( ole 
\ yiphe, Delta Sigma.....} 1914 21 None 4,985 |Univ. of Mo., a ae Mp: 


Sea 1914 5 5 d 
yy ipha Rho Chi,..... ua 2,100 802 Buckeye Bl Columbus, te) 
PCATED BS Geese: 5. ke oor 1909 12 | None | 2/000 [306 Marvin Hall, Lawrence, ae 


pees e eet eeeee +t 1902 6 |, None 750 |Ga. Sch, of Tech., Atlanta, Ga. 


o 


alism: 
ima Delta Chi....... 


Ita Theta Phi:...... 
mma Eta Gamma. 


pha Gamma..... 
L Alpha S Sigma. s;. is: 


i Rho Sigma. 
eta Kappa Ps: 


nega Del 
nega ee Phi s 53 


it 
ia Lambda Sigma... 


Omeg 
a 0 1 AR ' 
a Gamma Delta..... 
. Omicron Pi........ 


Sigma ete AA aoe 
“t 3 Delta Deite 7. 


Date 


Date 


+ NON 


“14 


32 


13 


¥,S or Active ;|Houses 
Par Found. |Chapt./Owned)| bers 


12 


sees 


14,463 
10,500 
28,513 
2,941 
2,025 
-7,500 
4,000 
6,620 


10,190 


2,510 
3,051 
1,737 


2 (222 W. Adams S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


“11755 Que St., N.W., Was! 


*|508 Jefferson St., 


7 


Address, Nat'l Headquarters Secretary 


5503 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fe ah 


129 E. Market St., Indianapolls, Ta: 


575 Belleville Ave., Belleville, N.J. 
226 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
180 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 
1002 Wilson Ave., Chi cago, In. 


Rm. 201, 726 Jackson Pl., Wash., D. Cc. ‘ 
2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Tl. 3 
Indiana, Pa. . G 


6220 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
2147 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
1938 Northeutt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio” a 


808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 


P. O. Box 224, Douds, Iowa 
503 Hibbs Bldg. Washington, DiGr, ae 
3502 14th S N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Sulte 776, BB ‘EB. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 1s 
2237 6th St., Boulder, Colo. bg 
908 Odd Fellows Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Rie oe 


93 State St., Albany, N Y. (¢/o E Koblena) 3 


121 So. 6th St., Cotumbus, Ohio 
1023 65th St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. ah 
11 Luzerne Ave., West Pittston, Pa, 
7822 Spring Ave., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Morgantown, Ww. Vas bad 
103 W. Brookwood Dr., Pi becsiap (Gare 
1016 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C i 

401 Wood S8t., Pittsbur; pee 

10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


4 Chicago Ave., Hollywood, Mo. 
64 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. — s 


4816 W. Sees Rd., bsiats Tl. a 
ha ($e 
wey 


201 w. Reed St., Moberly, Mo. 
1459 Ogden S8t., Denver, Colo. — 
E. I. Fish Bldg., Sedan, Kan. 


412 W. Roosevelt eee bree 
722 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

142 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Ohio — 
Jefferson, Me. 


xP 


East Lansing, Mich, 


E. Lake Sta., P. O. Box 7, Birmingham, tlie 
3134 No. High St., Columbus, Ohio — : 


1537 W. 29th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
310 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
39th St. & Woodland Ave., Phila., Pa, Ps 
Eng. B 101, Pa. State Coll., State Coll, Ps 


Active |Houses; Mem- 
Found, |Chapt./Owned| bers 


th 000 


13,600 


510 Chamber of Com., Indianapolis, Ind ae 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, “- $ 
150 Claremont Ave., N. Y. a 

68 Washington Sq. ay N.Y. Coleg 
3206 Baton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
Rm. 630, 840 N. Mich. Ave. Chicago, Til. 
P. O. Box 1296, Chicago, Til, 

423 Blackhawk St., Chicago, ‘TH. 

26 Cooper Bldg., Hyde Park, Caer oO. 
2108 Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Hie tees 


3019 W. Harvard Blyd., Dayton, Ohio ———«—C- 
1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. B a 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rm. 2240, 20 N. Wacker Dr, Chicago, Til. ‘ 
1710 Railway Exch. Bldg., St, Louis, Mo oO. vie 
85 B. Gay St., Columbus, onio tS ae 
708 Church St., Evanston, Ii. 

2612 Glenlake Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
Marshall, Ill. 

129 B. Market Bldg., Indiang panes. Ind. 
708 Church St., Evanston, Il, 


d 
ty 


« 


546 U. S—College Endowments; Jewish Welfare Board 
COLLEGES WITH $2,000,000: ENDOWMENT OB OVER 
Amount ‘ 
Institution Location Dollars Institution Location 

iv. of.. i ity, Ala...|  4,900,000||Marquette Univ.....|Milwaukee, Wise. . 
rer clean ae Ve Kass. .. | 12,289,989|| Maryland, Univ. of.|Baltimore, Md.... 
(a) Atlanta Univ. ..|Atlanta, Ga...... 3,864,366||Mass. Inst. Tech. ...|Cambridge, Mass. 
Barnard College., ..|New York, N. Y 5,035, yn McGill University . .| Montreal, Canada. 
Baylor Univ....... Waco, Texas 08,000||Michigan, Univ. of../Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Berea College. 
Berry College., . 
Bethany College 
Boston Univ... 
Bowdoin College. 
Bradley Poly, Ins 
Brown Univ.. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Buffalo Univ . 
Butler Univ.. 
Calif. Inst. of Tec 
California, Univ. of. 
Carleton Coll 
Carnegie Inst. 
Case Sch.-Ap. Sci 
Catholic Un. of Am. . 
Chicago, Univ. of. 
Cincinnati, Uniy. ot. 


Colby College 
Colgate Univ. 


ech. 


Dartmouth Coll 
Davidson College 
Denison Univ... 


Duke University. 
Emory University 
Fisk University .. 
Furman Univ. . 
Geo. Peabody Col 
Geo, Wash. Univ. .. 
Gettysburg College. 
Goucher College. .. 
Grinnell College. . 


Idaho, Unity, of.. 
Incarnate Word Col. 
Indiana Uniy.. 
Istanbul, Woman's 
College of . 

John Carroll Univ | 
Johns Hopkins Un. 
Kansas City, Univ. of 
Kenyon College. . 
Knox College 


Lindenwood Coll. 
Loyola Univ.... 
Macalaster College. . 
Macdonald College. . 
MacMurray College. 
Manitoba, Univ. of. 


.|Hanoyer, N. 


.|Clinton, 
4 Hampton, Va.. 


.|Gambier, Ohio. 


.;/Easton, Pa.... 
.|Quebec, Canad 
.|Bethlehem, Pa... 
.|8t. Charles, Mo... : 
. |New Orleans, La. . 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. ae 
Buffalo, N. Y...-.. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 


|Pasadena, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif. . ee 
Northfield, Minn. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 


.|Cleveland, Ohio. .. 


Washington, D.C. 
.|Chicago, Ill. . : 

Cincinnati, Ohio. - 
Worcester, Mass.. 
Waterville, Me.... 


‘\Hamilton, N. Y--. 
.|Colo. Spgs., Colo. . 
-|New York, N. Y.. 


ar 


‘|Granville, Ohio. 

.|Denver, Golo... 4% 
./Greencastle, Ind. : 
.|Madison, WL Werte 
: Philadelphia, Pa.. 
.|Durham, No. Car. 


Atlanta, Ga...... 
Nashville, Tenn... 
Greenville, So. Car 


. | Nashville, Tenn. .. 


Washington, D. C. 
Gettysburg, Pa... 
.|Baltimoré, ee 
./Grinnell, lowa. 
Nes Micke 4 


.. |Moseow, Idaho... 


San Antonio, Tex. 


.|Bloomington, Ind . 
.{Istanbul, Turkey . 


.|Cleveland, Ohio... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City, M 


Galesburg, Ill 


St. Paul, Minn... 
Quebec, Canada. 
Jacksonyille, Ill... 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


* 2,173,073 


17,399,076 
4,160,000; 
3,323,398 

73,256,057 
9,855,559) 


2°578,003| 
87,995,257) 
6,977,866 


2)349,00 
33,871,539 


$ 
i 
te 
o 
az 


NNN PN 
ww 
on 
Son 
co 
ou 
on 


oe 
ty 
_—] 
> 
w 
a 


2,476,145 


2,500,000 
30,354,242 


23162.326 


Middlebury College. 
Milwaukee-Downer. 
Minnesota, Univ. of . 


Newcomb Mem. Coll. 
H. Sophi 
No. Car., Univ. of. . 


||No. Dak. Agric. Col. 


Northwestern Univ. 


|,Oberlin College..... 


||Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 
||Oklahoma, Univ. of. 


Penn., Univ. of.... 

Pittsburgh, Univ. of 
Pomona College... 

Pratt Institute. ..., 
Princeton Univ..... 
Queens University. - 
|Radcliffe College. .. 
‘Redlands, Univ. of 
Rensselaer Poly. In, 
Rice Institute...... 
Richmond, Univ. of: 


0||Robert College... .. 
.|Rochester, N. Y.. 
.|Terre Haute, Ind. 


Rochester, Univ. 
Rose Poly.-Inst. . 
(b) Rutgers College . 


0||St. Lawrence Univ:. 


\St. Vincent College. 
Simmons College. .- 


Wyoming, Univ. OF 
Yale University . 


Middlebury, Vt... 
Milwaukee, ‘Wise. . 
Minneapolis, Min. 


New Orleans, La. . 
Chapel Hill, N. C.. 
Fargo, No. Dak 
Evanston, Ill. 
Oberlin, Ohio .. 
Delaware, Ohio... 
Norman, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
.|Claremont, Calif .. 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Princeton, N. J. 
Kingston, Canada. 
. |\Cambridge, -Mass . 


.|Redlands, Calif... 


Troy, N. Y. 
Houston, Texas... 
Richmond, Va.... 
Istanbul, Turkey. . 


New Bruns.,; N. J. 
Canton, N. Y..... 
Latrobe, Pa...... 
Boston, Mass..... 


Middletown, Conn. 


Laramie, Wyo.. 


Missouri, Univ. of. .|Columbia, Mo. 

Mt. Holyoke Coll... |So. Hadley, Mass. 
||N.¥.PostGrad.M.S.|New York; N. Y.. . 

New York Univ. New York, is aiken 4 


PNG Thy 


a bo 


AEN VAN HONDA PANWHOWANWWOCNNN 
~ 


aha 


Paty 


w 
let 


pt ae aes 


- 


on 
helt 


ee se 


Sago nae Soin obi rly Saxe, 
vw 


Smith College...... N’hampton, Mass 246 
\Southern Meth. Un.|Dallas, Texas..... ,407 
Spelman College....|Atlanta, Ga...... 3,148 
Stanford Uniy...... Stanford a tat 28,799 
Stevens Inst. Tech. .| Hoboken, 3,010 
Swarthmore Coll... ods oh eae Pa ,894 
Syracuse Univ. . .|Syracuse, N. Y....| 4,694 
Teachers Colleg ‘|New York, N. Y-.| 8,584 
Texas Christian Un.|Fort Worth, Tex.. ,600 
Texas, Univ..of.....|Austin, Texas. »7 
|Toronto, Univ. ‘of... |Toronto, Canada, .| 23,000. 
||Trinity College... ..|Hartford, Conn..:| 3,6014 
Tufts College. ‘|Medford, Mass. . 7,476.5 
Tulane Univ... .|New Orleans, La..| 11,106. 
Tuskegee Institute. .|/Tuskegee, Ala....| 7,005 
Union College. . . |Schenectady, N. Y. ,509)) 
Vanderbilt Univ .{Nashville, Tenn. ..| 25,191 
Vassar College. . .|Poughk’psie, N. Y.| 10,669 
Vermont, Univ. of. .|Burlington, Vt....| 3,503 
Victoria College. .|Toronto, Canada..| 3,1 
Villanova College... Villanova, Pa.. 2,31 
Virginia, Univ. of ,..|Charlottesville, Va 11,600, 
Wabash College. ...|Crawf'dsville, ind. 2,200,; 
Wake Forest Coll...|Wake Forest, N. C.| 2/300, 
Wash't'n, & Lee U. .|Lexington, Va....| 3,035, 
Wash't’n, St, Coll of}/Pullman, Wash... Pot 
Washington Uniy.../St. Louis, Mo.....| 17,857, 
Wellesley College... |Wellesley, Mass...| 9, 
Wesleyan Univ..... 7,8 
Western Reserve U.|Cleveland, Ohio.. . 14,645" 
Williams College... .|Wil'mstown, Mass.| 11,254, 
Wittenberg College. |Springfield, Ohio..| 2,129, 
Wooster, Coll. of. ..| Wooster, Ohio....| 3,482, 
Worcester Poly. Inst.| Worcester, Mass. #386 4, 


|New Haven, Conn.|106 938 


(a) Total, including Morehouse College $1,140,816) and Spelman College, $8,153,609. 
(b) Includes are a, Teachers, College of Pharmacy, Bard and the New York Post ‘Grady 


Medical School. 


at 220 Fifth Ave. 


(b) Ine 


New York 
purpose: (1) to advance the re 


udes New Jersey College for Women. 


National Jewish Welfare Board 


Source: Officials of the Institution 
The National Jewish Welfare Board with offices 


City has a twofold 
ligious, intellectual, 


physical, and social well-being and development of 


Jews, es 


ecially young men and women, to stimu-, 


late ine teoperere with Y.M.H.A.’s, Y.W.H.A,’s, 
and kindred organizations, and to assist them in 


the development of 


Judaism and 


ood citizenship; 


(2) to promote the social and religious welfare of, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines in the service of the 


United States. 


The Board prouiGes religious and welfare activi- 


ties for men of 


servation Corps. 


the Jewish faith in. the United 
_ States veterans’ hospitals, and the Civilian Con- 


Me 


present emergency. 
country. 


War. 


1 


t 
4 
The Jewish Welfare Board has prexided for n 


fare and religious activities for ae oldiers and s' 
since the first World W 
panded its services for athena defense in 
The Board has 
chairmen of corps area committees ChE 
It has also added to the numbe 


has pecentiyy 


2S 


field representatives in the‘army and_nayy se 
and -has opened Centers near; Serer that: 
been recently established. It has added ti 
number of Jewish chaplains - recommended 
as a to active duty. | 

Board is one of. the six natioi al orgal 
the United Bervices Organtag 
efenses | | a] resid 


tions coer ee 
for National D 


pn, Univ. of.... 
bama College. 


ka, Univ. of........ 
ertus Magnus College 


‘ed University... .- 1 
heny College.....-. 
University. ....... 


University 


B 
er University........ 
dwin-Wallace College 
at Coll. of Sac. Heart 
nard College 


ylor College.. 
ylor Universit, 


hany Coll. eee) 
7 Coll. . Va.). 
a -Peniel College. 
el Coll. (Kan.) .... 
thel Coll. (Tenn.).... 
lings Poly. Inst,..... 
‘min eo ncCol. 
ollege.... -..- 

Ee atovotaln College. . 


e Ridge College.... 
itton eee. sreaergere 
me College....... 
MCONERE. . ii. aisy 
leon University. . aes 


wdoin College........ 
wling Green St. Univ. 
adley Poa t. 
enau College... 
escia College... 

iar Cliff College. 


_ | Cardinal and 


.|Gold and B 


.|Blue and Gol 
. {Crimson and 
. |White and Biag 


Colors 


Purple and White 
Red and White 


Garnet and Blue 


Brown and Gold 


Canary and Black 


Royal Purple and White 


Gold and Black 
Blue and Old Gold 


. |Purple and Gold 


Orange and Blue 


Crimson and White 


Red and Gray 

Orange and Black 
Azure Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Orange and Black 
Purple and Gold 
Cardinal Red and White 
Purple and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Purple and Old Gold 
Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and Gold 


. |Maroon and Cream 


Orange and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Red, White and Blue 
Crimson and Gold 
Purple and White 


. |Orange and Black 


Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 
Green and White 
Purple and White 
Red 


k 
White 


(see Ill. Inst. of Tech.) 


:|Purple and White 
. |Purple and Gold 


Blue and White 


. | Blue and Gold 
.| Crimson and Gray 


Blue and White 

Maroon and Gray 

Royal Blue cee Old Gold 
ue 

Royal Blue and White 

Crimson and Gold 


Orange and Black 
Brown and Gold 
Blue and Gold 

Light Blue and White 


. |Garnet and Black 


(See Mary Hardin Coll.) 


-|Green and Gold 


Crimson and Gray 


||Bed and White 


Green and Gold 
Old Gold 


(a) 
Blue and White 


none 

Yale Blue and White 
Silver and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Yellow 
Green and White 
(a) i 
Maroon and Gray 
Purple and Gold - 
Green and Gold 
Gold and Black 
Azure Blue and_ White 
Red, Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Blue and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
rae and White 

hite 
Seal Br’n, Burnt Orange 
Maroon and White 


. |Black and Gold 


Blue and White 
Gold 
Blue and G 


: 0. 
‘ anes and Gold 
2 Yellow and White 


United States—College Colors 


547 


Name 


Bucknell University... ... 
Buena Vista College.... 
Buffalo University...... 
Butler University....... 


Cc 
California Christian Coll. 
California Inst. of Tech 
California, Univ. of _.. 
Calvin Coolidge College 
Campbell College....... 
Canisius College........ 
Capital University...... 
Carleton College....... 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 
Carroll College (Helena) 
Carroll Coll. (Waukesha) 
Carson-Newman College 
Carthage College....... 
Case Sch. of Applied Sci. 
Catawba College. Ng 
Catholic Coll. of Okla... 


Cincinnati, Univ. of.... 
Citadel, The .......... 
City College (N.Y.) 
Claflin College .. . 
Claremont College: 
Clark Univ. (Ga.) . 
Clark University (Mass.) 
Clarke College......... 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech. 


Colorado, State hes ve 
Colorado, Univ. of... .. 

Colorado Woman’s Coll. 
Columbia College (Iowa) 
Columbia Coll. (So.Car.) 
Columbia University.... 
Conception Junior...... 
Concordia College...... 
Connecticut, Univ. of... 
Connecticut College..... 
Converse College....... 
Cooper Union........... 
Cornell College........ 
Cornell University...... 
Creighton University... 


Colors of Colleges and Universities 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Colors 


Orange and Blue 
Black and Orange 
White and Blue 
Royal Blue and White 


Cardinal and Gray 
Orange and White 
Yale Blue and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
rimson and Black 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and White 
Maize and Blue 
Red, Yellow, Green & Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and White 
Orange and Blue 
Crimson and White 
Seal Brown and White 


. | Blue and White 


Yellow and White 
Maroon and Black 

Gold and White 

Royal Orange & Roy. Blue 
Maroon and White 

Red and White 

Black and Nile Green 
Blue and White 

Gold and White 
Cardinal and Gray 
Maroon and White 

Blue and Gold 

Brown and Gold : 
Maroon any 
Blue and White 

Red and Black 

Blue and White 
Lavender and Black 


(a) 

Purple and Gold 
{a 

Scarlet and White 


.| Purple, Gold and White 


Green and Gold 
Orange and Purple 
Crimson and Gold 
Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and Gray 
Maroon 

Black and Gold 
Blue and Silver 
Green and Gold 
Silver and Gold 
Green and White 
Purple and Gold 


(a) 

Light Blue and White 
White and Blue 
Maroon and Gold 
Blue and White 

Blue and White 


Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 


. | Purple and White 


Carnelian and White 
White and Blue 


Culver-Stockton College| Blue and White 


Cumberland University. . 


D 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ. 


Dalhousie University. ... 
Dana College 5 
Daniel Baker College... 


Davidson College......- 
Dayton, Uniy. of,...... 


Defiance College......./ f 


De'la Salle College... .. 
Delaware, Univ. of 
Denison University. .... 


DePauw Univ. ..-....-. 
De Sales College........ 
Detroit Inst. of Tech... 
Detroit, Univ. 0: 
Dickinson College.....-. 
Dillard ee ora rat 
Doane College Peet 
Dominican College yao 


| Dominican C, of S. 


Maroon and White 


Blue and White 
Gold and Black 
Red and White 
Blue and White 
Green 


Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Green and White 
Blue and Gold 
Red and White 


ne 


Red and White 

Royal Blue and White 
Orange and Blaca 

Black and White 

White and Gold 

Blue and White 

Oxf’d Biue & Lin’in Green 


Bh isosnen., College. . 


J : H 
Hamilton College... 


vedat es OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Co: tinued) 


Name 


_ Drexel Inst. 

‘Dropsie College 
Drury College. . 
Dubuque, Univ. 
Duchesne College. 
‘Duke Univ. 
Dunbarton College 
Duquesne Univ. .... 
D’Youville College. . 


E 
_ Earlham College 
_ Eastern Nazarene Coll.. 
" ‘Blizabethtown College. . 
_ Elmhurst College 
Elmira College 
Elon College 
Emerson College 
_ Emmanuel College 
Emmanuel Miss. College 
Emory and Henry~Coll. 
Emory University 


Bri: Emporia, College of.. 


Erskine Gollege 


j a Evansvi Coll 


sville College 


% ES Fenn College 


Ferris” Institute 


Florida St. Col. for W’m’n 

Florida, Univ. of. 

pron (bonme College. ..:.. 
dham University.... 


Colors 


Gold and Blue 


‘. | Blue and Gold 


Scarlet and Gray 
Blue and White 
Green and Gold 
Blue and White 


(a) 
... |Red and Blue 
. |Red and White 


Maroon and White 
Red and White 
Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Green and White 
Lemon and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Red and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White 


Maroon and Gray 
Crimson and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Royal Blue and Gold 
Dark Blue and White 
Orange and Green 
Garnet and Gold 
Orange and Blue 
paeme and Gold 
Maroo 


s Black eer Gold 


_ Franklin Colleg 
Franklin & Marshall Coll. 
Friends University 
Furman University 


G 
S Gallaudet College 
they College 
George Peabody Coll. 


G 

Georgetown U: 

‘George Washington Univ. 

| Score Sch. of Tech. 
eal Coll.forWom’n 


aa) 

Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and White 
Scarlet and Silver Gray 
Purple and White 


Buff and Blue 
Old Gold and White 


.|Maroon and Blue 


Blue and Orange 
Orange and Black 
Blue and Gray 

Buff and Blue 

Old Gold and White 
Brown and Gold 
Red and Black 

Red and Black 


.|Blue and Gold 
.|Orange and Blue 
.|Blue and White 


Goucher College. . 

Graceland College 
Greensboro College 
Greenville College 


Gustavus ‘Adolphus Coll. 


Hamp ine University 
den- ene eg 
if Hampton stitute 
et College 
Hardin-Simmons Univ.. 


aa ‘ollege 
e a Sai, of the 


Red and Gold 


: Purple and White 


Blue and Gold 
Old Gold and Blue 


-|Nile Green and White 


Orange and Black 
Scarlet and Black 
Crimson 

Crimson and Gray 
Ebony and Gold 


.. | Buff and Blue 
.|Red and Gray 


Garnet and Gray 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Black and Gold 
Blue and White 
Crimson 

Crimson and White 
Scarlet and Black 
Green and White 
Red, Orange and Black 
Orange and Black 
Purple and White 
Blue and White 


Azure and Gold 
Green and Gold 
Purple 


‘Name _ 


Houston, Univ. of 
Howard College 
Howard University 
Howard Payne College.. 
Hunter College 
Huntingdon College... . 
Huntington College 
Huron College 


I 
Idaho, College of 
Idaho. Univ. fe 
Illinois Colleg 
(*)Tllinois macy! of Téch. 
Illinois, Univ.’ of 
Illinois Wesleyan Uniy. 
Immaculata College 
Immaculate Heart Coll. 
Incarnate Word College 
Indiana Central Univ... 
Indiana University 
Intermountain College... 
Towa State Coll. of Agric. 
Iowa State Teachers ver 
Iowa, State Univ. of.. 
Iowa Wesleyan Coll. 
Ithaca Coll. for Teachers 


Jackson College 
James Millikin Univ 
Jamestown College. 
Jarvis Christian Coll.... 
John B.‘Stetson Univ. .. 
John Brown University. 
John Fletcher Roseset- 
John Carroll Univ. .... 
Johns Hopkins Uniy. .. 
Johnson Bible’ College: . 
Johnson C. Smith Univ. 
Judson College 

Juniata College 


K 
Kalamazoo College 
Kansas StateColl.ofAgric. 
Kansas City (Mo.), U. of 
Kansas, Uniy. of 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ. 
Kent State College.,... 
Kentucky, Univ. of 
Kentucky-Wesleyan .... 
Kenyon College 
Keuka College 
King College 
King’s College, Univ. of 
Knox College 


Lafayette College! 

La Grange College... 
Lake Erie Coll. for Women 
Lake Forest Univ. 
Lambuth dnd 
Lander College. . 

Lane College 422 
Langston pane | 

La Salle College. 
Laval University 
LaVerne College. 
Lawrence College 
Lebanon Valley Colle 


|| Lehigh University. , 


Leland College. . 

Le Moyne College : 
Lenoir Rhyne Colle 
Lewis Institute. = 
Limestone College... 3 
LincoIn Memorial Uniy. 
Lincoln Univ. (Mo.).. 
Lincoln Univ. (Penn, 3 
Lindenwood Female Coll, 
Linfield College 
Livingstone Co liege vibe 
Long Iisiand U: 

Loretto eights “College 
Louisiana Colle 
Louisiana Poly. rie 
Louisiana State Univ... 
Louisville Munic. Coll. 
Louisville, Univ, of.. 
Lowell Textile dustitute 
Loyola College (Md.). 
Loyola Univ. Weis j 
Loyola Uniy, (Ill.) .. 
Loyola Univ. (Li 
Luther College. 
ass Co lege 


Colors 
Scarlet and Whi 
Crimson and Blue | 
Blue and White 
Navy Blue and ‘Ok i 
Lavender and Whiti 
Red and Gray yf 
Apple Green and Sex 
Purple and Gold 4 


Purple and Old Go 
Silver and Gold 
Yale Blue and Whit! 
Scarlet and Gray 
Orange and Blue 


Olive Green and W 


Blue and White ~ 

Purple and White ~ 

Red and Gray 7 

Cardinal and. Gray 
Cream’ and Crimson 
(see Billings Poly. In 
Cardinal and Gold 
Purple and Old Go 
Black and Gold 
Purple and White _ 
Royal Blue and Gold 


White and Navy Blut 
Blue and ti 


= eos > 
Orange and Black 


Blue and Gold c 
Green and White + 
Blue and Gold pa 
Gray and Maroon ~ 
Blue and Gold 


:|Old Gold and Sable 


Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 


Orange and Blac! 
Royal Purple 
Blue and Gold ie 
Crimson and Blue | 
Purple and Gold | 
Green and Gold 
Yale Blue and White 
Purple and White | 
Mauve a an White — 
Gold and Green 
Cardinal and Royal 
Royal Blue and W. 
Purple and Gold 
Garnet and Blue = 
Maroon and White 
Red and Black 
Green and White 

Red and Black 
Blue and White 
Blue and Yellow 
Blue and Crimson : 
Orange and Navy Be 


_|Blue and Gold 


Red and Yellow 
Orange and Green 

Blue and White 4 

Blue and White ~~ 
Brown and White — t 

Gold and Blue 

Purple and Gold 


.} Black and Garnet © 


(see Ill. Inst. of ns 


.| White and Gold 


Blue and Gray 


Cardinal an te, 
Black and Light Blue 
Long Island Blue | 
Green and. White | 
jgtenas and Blu 


AR yal Blue. 
: sltea sos sand 


Sone 
nhattan College 
nhattanville Coll..... 


Shall College....... 
Baldwin College. . 
Hardin Baylor Coll. 


gan, Univ. of 
idlebury College..... 
dlesex University... 


vian C. for Women 
house College.....- 
gan College......--- 
aon College. .. - 
ris College. ..0..... 
Tis Haryey College.. 
Allison University 
Angel Coll. & Sem. 
Holyoke College..... 
int Mary College.... 
int Mercy Se aT 
ercy Coll, (Penn.) 
St. Joseph Coll. (Q.) 
. Mary’s C. (Cal.) 
St. Mary’s C. (Md.) 
St. Scholastica Coll. 
it. Vincent, Coli. o 
Union Coll. 
ilenberg College..... 
idelein College 
icipal University 
lic. Univ. of Omaha 
ric. Univ. of Wichita 
kingum College.... 


wreth. Coll. (Mich.) 
wreth Coll. (N. Y.) 
‘aska, Central College 
raska, Univ. of _. 
‘askét Wesleyan Univ. 
70 A. & Tech. Coll. 


. |Orange and Blue 


n.) |Blue and White 


.| Card, Red & Silver Gray 


Gold and White 


_|Blue and Gold 
;|Maroon and White 


.|Gold and White 
.|Red and Blue 


_|Copper, Silver and Gold 


United States—College Colors 


Colors 


Yellow and Blue 

Blue and White 

Light Blue 

Black and Gold 

Green and White 

Red and White 

Brown and Gold 
Cardinal and Gold 
Navy Blue and White 
Red and Black 

Royal Blue and Gold 
White and Green 
Yellow and White 
Purple, White and Gold 
Kelly Green and Gold 
Black and Gold 

Sable and Old Gold 
Blue and Gold 


Blue and White 
Red and White 
Orange and Garnet 
Green and White 


Maroon and White 
Purple and White 
Silver Gray and Maroon 
Red and White 
Orange and Black 
Maroon and White 


Maize and Blue 
Yale Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and Black 


Purple and White 
Brown and Blue 

Dark Blue and White 
Silver and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 

Blue and Gold 


Blue and Gold 


Old Gold and Black 
Silver and_Gold 
Purple and Orange 
Red and White 
Copper and Green 
Blue and _ Gold 


Blue and Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Navy Blue & Burnt Or. 
Maroon and White 
Gold and Blue 
Maroon and Gold 
Garnet and Gold 
White and Gold 
Pale Blue 

Blue and White 


| Northwest Nazarene Coll. 
|| Norwich Univ. 
..|Orange, Green & White) 
...|Red and White 

.| Silver and Gold 
.|Hunter’s Green & White 


(a) 

Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 


f| Gold and White 


Royal Purple 

Red and Gold 

Red and Gold 

Yale Blue 

Black and Red 
Yellow and Black 
Black and Magenta 


Brown and Tan 

Blue and Gold 

Red, White and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 

Cld Gold and Maroon 
Searlet and Cream 
Yellow and Brown 
Blue and Gold 


COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) 


Name 


Nevada, Univ. of....... 
Newark Coll. of Engineer. 
Newark, Univ. o 
Newberry College....... 
Newcomb Mem. Coll. ... 
New Hampshire, Univ. of 
New Jersey Col. for W’m’n 
New Mexico Coll. of Agric. 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines 
New Mexico, Univ. of... 
New Orleans Univ...... 
New Rochelle, Coll. of.. 
New Sch. for Social 


N. Y. St. Coll. for Teach. 
New York Univ. 
Niagara Univ. 
No. Car. Col. for N'groes 
N. Car. St. Coll. of Agric. 
North Carolina, Univ. of 
N.Car. Un., Woman’s Col. 
North Central College 

North Dakota Agric. Col. 
North Dakota, Univ. of.. 
Northeastern Univ. ..... 
Northland College...... 
No. Texas St. Teach. Col, 
NorthwesternCol.(Wisc.) 
Northwestern Univ. (Ill.) 


Notre Dame, Coll. (Md.) 
Notre Dame Coll. (N.Y.) 
Notre Dame Coll. (Ohio) 
Notre Dame, Univ. (Ind.) 


Oo 

Oakland City College... 
Oakwood College....... 
Oberlin College... 
Occidental College 
Oglethorpe Univ. . 
Ohio Northern Uni 
Ohio State Univ. . 
Qhio University. . 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. ... 
Oklahoma Agric. Coll. . 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
Oklahoma City Univ. . 
Oklahoma Col. for Wom’n 
Oklahoma, Univ. of.... 
Olivet College 
Olivet Nazarene College 
Oregon State Agric. Coll. 
Oregon, Univ. of 
Ottawa Univ. (Kan.)... 
Ottawa, University of... 
Otterbein College....... 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Our Lady of Cincinnati 
Our L’dy of Elms, Col. of 
Our Lady of Lake Coll. 
Ozarks, College of the.. 


P 
Pacific College.......... 
Pacific, Coll. of the..... 
Pacific Union College... 
Pacific University....... 
Panhandle College...... 
Park College.... , Sylhet a2 ow 


Parsons College.....-.-. 
Pasadena College....... 
Paul Quinn College..... 
Pembroke College 
Pembroke State College 
Penn College, William 
Penn. Coll. for Women 
Penn. Military College 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of. . 
Pharmacy, College of... 
Philander Smith College 
yp nippingss Uniy. of.... 
Phillips Univ...... A 
Piedmont College. . xd 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of.... 
Polytechnic Inst., B’klyn 
Pomona College.......-. 
Portland (Ore.) Univ. cf 


Princeton Univ. ....... 
Principia College, The. . 
Providence College...... 
Puerto Rico, Poly Inst. of 


549 


Colors 


Silver and Blue 

Red and White 
Navy Blue and White 
Scarlet and Gray 
Bronze & Turquoise Blue 
Blue and White | 
Scarlet 

Crimson 

Silver and Gold 
Cherry and Silver 
Navy Blue and Gold 
White and Blue 


None 

(See City Coll. (N. Y.) ) 
Purple and Gold 

Violet 

Purple and White 
Maroon and Gray 

Red and White 

White and Light Blue 
White and Gold 
Cardinal and White 
Apple Green, Corn Yel. 
Pink and Green 

Red and Black 

Orange and Blue 
Green and White 
Black and Red 

Purple and White 
Orange and Black 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Royal Blue and White 


(a) 
Blue and Gold 
Gold and Peacock Blue 


Blue and White 
(a 


Crimson and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Old Gold and Black 
Black and Gold 
Scarlet and Gray 
Olive Green and White 
Red and Black 
Orange and Black 
Green and Gold 
Gold and White 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Cream 
Crizapon and White 
a 

Orange and Black 
Green and Lemon Yel. 
Yellow and Black 
Garnet and Gray 
Tan and Cardinal 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and White 
Green and Gold 
White and Blue 
Purple and Gold 


Old Gold & Navy Blue 
Orange and_ Black 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and_ Black 
Crimson and Royal Blue 
Canary and Wine 

Old Rose & Olive Green 
Green and Gold 

Gold and Purple 

Brown and White 


(a) 

Old Gold and Blue 
Purple and White 

Red, White and Yellow 
White 


Gold and Blue 
Dark Green & Old Gold 
Maroon and Green 


.|Maroon and White 


Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Cadmium Yeliow 
Garnet and Blue 
Burnt Orange and Navy 
Blue 
Orange and Black 
Gold and Blue 
Black and White 
Gold and Green 


Name 
aS ae eee 
Puerto Rico, Univ. of. 

Puget Sound, College of 
Purdue Univ. 


Q@ 
Queens College (N. Y.). 
Queens Coll. (No. Car.) 
Queens University....-- 
Quincy College....-..-.- 


R 

Radcliffe College....... 
Randolph-Macon College 
RandolphgMaconW.’sCol 
Redlands, Univ. of...... 
Reed’ College 2 oh pcr (OOne 
Regis College (Colo.). 

Regis College (Mass.) . 

Rensselaer Polytech. In. 
Rhode Island State Coll. 
Rice Institute......-... 
Rider College ... BS, 
Richmond, Univ. of™ .-- 
Ripon College MS as. 
Rivier College. . OG 
Roanoke College. . ba. 
Robert College ., 
Rochester, Univ. of..... 
Rockford College....... 
rocenanes College...... 
Rollins College.....-... 
Rosary College......... 
Rosemont College....... 
Rose: Polytechnic Inst... 
Russell Sage College 
Rust College. . 
Rutgers Univ. .. 


Ss 

St. Ambrose College.... 
St. Augustine’s College 
St. Benedict’s C. (Kan.) 
St. Bonaventure College 
St. Catherine, College of 
St. Dunstan’s College... 
St. Edward’s Seminary 
St. Edward's University 
St. Elizabeth, College of 
St. Francis Col. (Bklyn.) 
St. Francis Coll. (Pa.) 
St. Francis Coll. (Wisc.) 
St. Francis Xavier Coll, 
St. John’s Coll. (Md.). 
St. John’s Univ. (Minn.) 
St. John’s Univ. (Bklyn) 
St. John’s Univ. (Ohio) 
St. Joseph Coll. (Conn.) 
St. Joseph's Coll. (Ind.) 
St. Joseph’s Col. (Md.) 
St. Joseph's Coll. (N. J.) 
St. Joseph’s Coll. (Pa.) 
St. Joseph’s Col. for 

Women (Me.).. at 
St. Joseph's Col. for” 

Women (B’klyn). 
St. Lawrence Univ. 
St. Louis Univ.... 
St: Mary, Coll. of (Utah) 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
St, Mary’s Coll. (Calif.) 
St. Mary’s Coll. (Ind.). 
St. Mary’s Coll, (Mich. ) 
St. Mary’s Coll. (Minn.) 
St. Mary’s Dominican C. 
St. Mary’s of the pprings 
St. Mary’s Uniy 
St. Michael's Colles 
St. Norbert College 
St. Olaf- Colle eee 
St. Peter’s Colle 
St. Procopius Co: ie ve 
St. Rose, College of.. 
St. Scholastica, Coll. of 
St. ea 's College... 
St. Teresa, C. of (Minn.) 
St. Teresa, Col. of (Mo. ) 
St. Thomas, College of. 
St. Vincent College... ... 
Salem College (No, Car.) 
Salem eta se CW. Va.) 
Samuel Huston College 
San Antonio, Univ. of.. 
San Francisco Col, for W'n 
San Francisco, Univ. of 
Santa Clara, Univ. of. . 
Santo Tomas, Univ. of 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Saskatchewan, Univ. of 
Scarritt Coll............ 


Colors 


Red and White 
Maroon and White 
Old Gold and Black 


Blue and Silver 

Dark Blue & Light Blue 
Red, Yellow, Blue 
Brown and White 


Cherry Red 

Yellow and Black 
Yellow and Black 
Maroon and Gray 
Richmond Rose-& White 
Brown and Gold 

Red and Gold 

Cherry and yes 

Blue and Whi 

Ox’d Blue & Contd. Gray 
Purple and Gold 

Navy Blue and Crimson 
Crimson and White 
Blue and Silver Gray 
Nat’] Blue & Mandarin 
Blue and Red 

Yellow 

Purple and White 

Blue and White 

Blue and Gold 

Black and White 

Rose and Gray 

Old Rose and White 
Green and White 

Sky Blue and White 
Scarlet 


Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Black and White 
Brown and White 
Purple and Gold 
Red and White 


(a) 

Gold and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 


Scarlet and Gray 
Black and Orange 
Cardinal and Blue 
Red and White 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Cardinal and Purple 
Navy Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Crimson and Gray 


Royal Blue and White 


Gold and White 
Scarlet and Brown 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
Blue and White 
Maroon and White 


Purple and Gold 

Green and Gold 

Black and Old Gold 
Peacock Blue and White 
Cardinal and White 
Gold and White 


Gold and White 
Purple and Gold 
Purple and Gray 
Gold and Green 
Yellow and White 
Green and White 
Crimson and Cream 
Blue and Gold 

Red and Gold 
Green and Gold 


.|Red and White x 
a) 


reen and White 
Green and White 
Green and White 


United States—College Colors 


Colors 


Purple and White 
; Cue and Silver — 
.|(a 

.|Maroon and White : 
Blue and White 
White and Blue — 
Scarlet and Gold ~ 
Garnet and White 


(a) ; 
White and Gold 
Maroon and Gold — 


(a) 

Red and White 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Red and Gold 
Purple and White 
Yellow and Whife 


Name 


Scranton, Univ. of 
Scripps College. 


Selma University....... 
Seton Hall College...... 
Seton Hill College....:. 
Shaw University 
Shorter Coll. (Ark.) 
Shorter College (Ga.) 
Shurtleff College....:... 
Siena Heights Coll. 
Silliman University..... 
Simmons College 
Simmons University.... 
Simpson Colle ere 
Sioux Falls College...... 
Skidmore College....... 
Smith College.....-.... White and Gold 
South, Univ. of the...-. Purple and Gold 
South Carolina, Univ. of |Garnet and Black’ 
So.DakotaSt.Col.ofAgric. |Yellow and Blue 
So.DakotaSt.Sch.ofMines |Gold and Silver 
South Dakota, Univ. of |Vermillion and 
Southeastern La. a Green and Gold 
Southeastern  Univ-. Crimson and White : 
Southern College. . Blue and White 
Southern Calif., Univ. of |Cardinal and Gold 
Southern Methodist Univ. Crimson and Blue — 
Southern Univ. Blue and Gold et 
Southwestern Col. (Kan.) |P Purple and White 
Southwest’n Col. (Tenn.) |Cardinal Red and 
Southwestern Louisiana | Vermillion 
Southwestern Univ. ....|Gold and Black 
Spelman College...... Blue and White 
Spokane Univ. Royal Purple and 
Springfield College...... Maroon and White — 
Spring Hill College.:.... Purple and White © 
Stanford University. . Cardinal 


State Coll. for Colored ‘ f 
Students Maroon and Navy Bhi 
State A. & M. Coll.. Garnet and Blue 
Sterling College ...... 
Stevens Inst. of Tech: ..: 
Storer College... 22... 
Suffolk University: ....: 
Susquehanna Univ. ..:: 
Swarthmore College..... 
Sweet Briar College..:.. 
Syracuse Univ. 


Blue and Gold ¢ 
Orange and Maroon} 
Garnet 

Pink and Green 
Orange 


Crimson and Blue — 


Purple and Gold. 
Light Blue and Whit 
Cherry and White 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and White | 
Maroon and White 
Blue and Gold 
3 ee and White 

a 


Blue and Gold 


T 
Talladega,College...... 
Tarkio College.......... 
Taylor University....... 
Teachers Col. (Columbia) 
Temple University. ..... 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. 
Tennessee, Univ. of..... 
Texas, Agr.& Mech.Col. 4 
Texas’ College of Arts. 
Texas Christian Univ. 
Texas College ... 

Tex. Coll. of Arts & Ind. 
Texas Coll. for Women., 
Texas Tech. Coll. 
Texas; Univ: ores 
Texas Woman’s College 
Thiel Colleves Soo sve 
Tillotson College..:..... 
Toledo, Univ: of........ 
Toronto, University of 
Tougaloo College... . 
Transylvania Univ. ..... 
Trinity College (Conn) 
Trinity College (Iowa) . 
Trinity College toh 
Trinity Col. (Wash.,D.C.) 
Trinity Univ. (Texas) .. 
Tufts Collégets 07. 25; 
Tulane University...... 
Tulsa, University of..... 
Tusculum College.:.... = 
Tuskegee Institute. ..... 


Black and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Red and Gold 


U 
Union College (Ky.) 
Union College ee . 
Union College (N. Y.).. 
Union Univ. (Tenn.). 
U. S. Coast Guard Acad. 
U. S. Military Academy 


. }Orange and Black 
Red and Black 
Garnet and White 
Cardinal an Crean 
Blue and White 
Black, Gold: aid Gr: 
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COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) 


| Name 


Colors Name 


2 Wesleyan Univ. |e tas 
sr Towa Univ. ...--. Peacock Blue and White || West Baden. Cakes Sinroon aad Gold a 
y College... ....... ; estern College........ i 
p ee as 5 ee eae a ee Black oe Boyes and Coll. Oro aaatieid ” 
ae e estern Reserve Univ... |S Red White 
piin oe Pe bi sash tem Ue of vk ri is 
cs . tern on M 
ne College (La.) Royal Blue and Gold os : 
h State Agric. College| Blue and White Eine's Blue and White 
AeUniv.Of, 25.6.5. Red and White 1. | Old Gold and Blue — 
mV Old Gold and Blaé! 
baraiso University..|Brown and Gold + Old Gold and Bins 2K 
bilt University... |Gold and Black W. Virginia Wesleyan Col,|Orange and Black Ty 
abies DE eS Rose and Gray Wheaton College (Ill.)..|Orange and Blue 5 
a Green and Gold Wheaton Coll. (Mass Blue 
Blue and Gold Whitman College Maize and Blue 


Colors 


. Naval Academy... | Blue and Gold 
7 
Xe 


li..... | None | Whittier College Purple and Gold 7 
anova College.......|Navy Blue and White | Whitworth Colleg 2 Crimson and Black 
nia Military inst... |Bed, White and Yellow || Wilberforce University. .| Gold and Green sa 
inia Poly. Inst. ....|Oramge and Maroon || Wiley College....... ..|Purple and White 
Pihete00: dis o. Orange and Blue || William Smith Colleg and White 
| (a) Wm. J. Bryan College 
Red and Steel William Jewell College 


Orange and Blue William and Mary Coll. | Green Gold and Silver & 
Wie Gey 
illame versity. .| Cardinal and Gold 
Scarlet Williams College........ Royal Purple 
aa and White Green and White 
old and Black —_—|| wilson College.......... Silver and Blue ere 
EAE Garnet and Gold ‘ 
re. Cardinal and White 
oe Cardinal and Cream 
ie her hs Old Gold and Black ~ 
Wooster, f....| Black and Gold iz 
Worcester Polytechnic In. | Crimson and Gray 
Wyoming, Uniy. of...... Brown and Yellow 


Ww 
bash College......... 
mer Mem. Luth. Col. 
we Forest College... 
iia Walla College....| Green and Orange 
burg College.......|Orange and Black 


Mburn College...... 
‘unicipal Univ.) 

hington & Jeff. Coll.|Red and Black 

.| White and Blue 
hington Miss’n’y Col. | Blue and White 
peeeron/ State Coro yh penicd — Gray x 
shington Vv. ) a reen ‘ 

M Xavier Univ. (La.).... 
gig Xavier Univ. (Ohio): --: 
.|Orange and Black 
Gold and White 


Blue and White 


Y y 
Yeshiva College.........| Blue and White 


Yale University........- Blue 
Yellow and Whi 


is # Yankton College... ..... eat 
sley College Crimson York College. .....659.: Royal Blue and Whit 
yan Coll. Lavender and Purple Youngstown College....| Red and Gold 


oe : 


a) No information received. 
demic doctors’ hoods—The bachelor wears a gown of black worsted with open or closed front and 


~pointed sleeves. The Oxford style being most popular in American colleges. The gown of the 
er is made with open front and preferably of silk. It has Jong, closed sleeves with squared ends 
> well below the knees and slit for the arms near the elbow. The gown worn by the doctor is also 
ik and with the open front, but has full bell-shaped sleeves. The front is faced with velvet and 


“sleeve are three bars of velvet, black or the color of the hood-trimming. Oy ge 
s 


College Finances 


Source: Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior ene 
n the 1937-38 school year, 1,298 universities, col- { lated activities, $277,037,542 ($253,006 ,388 plus $24 

and professional schools, and 288 teachers’ 031,154); organized research, $25,212,977; libraries, 
es and normal schools—a total of 1,586 insti- eee ea ; spear Bese “Operation Se mainte: 
3 Z , +737,655 5 al genera educational — 
received $760,478,419; and expended $684, expenditures, Yive 191-638, to which are to be added 
$139.193,507 spent on auxiliary enterprises and ac- 

tivities (including athletics), and $70,465,662 on — 
s and grounds. he - 
sical property of 1,434 high 


1 sources of the receipts were as follows— 
dents’ fees, $178,996,228; endowment income, 
654,211; Federal Government, $29,344,723; State 
rnments, $140,959,123; local governments, $22,- 
102: private gifts and igreaits, $36,908,257; sales 
services of organized activities, $27,946,942; 
cellaneous receipts, $15,207,831; auxiliary enter- 
ses and activities, $130,523,094; receipts for ad- 
ons to physical plant $58,263,888; receipts for 
ease of permanent funds, $49,583,420. 

ye expenditures of the 1,586 (1,298 plus 288) 
titutions included general administration and 
ense, $56,405,850; resident instruction and re- 


fH Medical Schools, Students, Graduates, 1905-1940 


Source: American Medical Association 


892,820; unexpended 
Bound volumes in 


eat, No. Stu- | Grad- No. Stu- |Grad- No. tu- E 
ar |Schools| dents | uates Year {|Schools| dents | uates Year (|Schools} dents | uates 
—— ___—_+—}- ————— | ——_———_— — oe hee es 3 
5.45 60 26,147 | 5,606 |/1925. 80 18,200 | 3,974 ||1933 77 22,466 | 4,895 

131 21,526 | 4,440 | |1926 9 18,840 ,962 |}/1934. 77 22,799 | 5,035 
14/891 | 3,536 | /1927 80 19,662 | 4,035 ||1935. vith 2,38 5,101 

85 13;798 | 3,047 ||1928 80 20}545 | 4,262 ||1936 22,564 | 5,183 
83 4 3,186 | |1929 76 20,87: 1937 T7 22,095 | 5,377 
76 21,597 6 |11938, 77 1,587 | 5,194 

* | 21,982 | 19 77 1,302 | 5,089 


H 9 s ; 4'735 z f 
yt 79 17738 3/562 111932... 22/135 | 4,936 |}1940...|_ 77 21,271 | 5,097 


t res include schools offering: preclinical courses. ~ : 
Bes sndente Yeraduates in parenthesis): 1905, 1,073 (219); 1910, 907 (116); 1915, 592 (92); 1920, 
i 1925, 910 (204); 1930; 955 (204); 1935, 1,077 (207); 1936, 1,133 (246); 1937, 1,113 (238): 
8, 1,161 (237); 1939, 1,296 (285). 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 


Associations and Societies in the United States 
World Almanac Questionnaire p 


Source: 


Abolish Capital Punishment. (see Capital Punish- 
ment, Amer. League to Abolish). ry 

Abraham Lincoln Ass'n (1909), 703 first Nat’l 
pen Springfield, Ill.; 755; Exec. Sec., Harry E. 
Pratt. 

Accountants, American Institute of (1887), 13 East 
4ist St., N. Y. City; 5,657; Sec., John L. Carey. 


‘Accountants, Nat’l Ass’n of Cost (1919), 385 Madi- 


son Ave., N. Y. City; 10,000; Bus. Man., Dr. 
Stuart C. McLeod. 

Accountants, N. Y¥. Society of (1900), Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, N. Y. City; 150; address communications 
to the secretary. 

Actors & Artistes of America, Associated (1919), 45 
West 47th St., N. Y. City; 30,000; Int’l Pres., 
Frank Gillmore; Int’] Exec. Sec., Paul Dulizell. 

Actors’ Equity Association (1913), 45 West 47th St., 
N. Y. City; 4,250; Exec. Sec.. Paul Dullzell. 

Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, N. 
Y. City: 1,952; Sec.,. Robert Campbell. 

Actuarial Society of America (1889), 393 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y, City; 786; Sec., Walter Klem. 

Attuaries, American Institute of (1909), 135 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 692; Sec., W. D. Mac- 


Kinnon. 

Adult Education, American Ass’n for (1926), 525 
West 120th St., N. Y. City; 1,700; Dir., Morse 
A. Cartwright. 

Advertising Agencies, American Ass’n of (1917), 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City; 122; Man. Dir., 
Frederic R. Gamble. 

Advertising Federation of America (1905), 330 West 
42d St., N. Y. City; 11,000; Gen. Man., Earle 
Pearson. : 

Aeronautic Ass’n., Nat’] (1922), The Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.; 15,000 active members; Sec., 
Lt. Col. G. deFreest Larner. 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 
(1920), Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 
Pres., John H. Jouett. 2 

Aeronautical Weight Engineers—(see Engineers, 
Aeronautical). 5 

Agricultural Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. Soc. 


of). 

Agriculture, American Committee on the Int'l In- 
stitute of (1923), 616 Investment Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; limited to 100; Sec., Charles Brand. 

Agronomy, American Society of (1908), abt. 1,200; 
Sec., G. G. Pohlman, W. Va. Agric. Experiment 
Station, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Air Transport Ass’n of America (1936), 135 So. La 
Salle 8t., Chicago, Ill.; address all communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Aleph Zadik Aleph of B’nai B'rith (1924), 1003 
K St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 22,350; Exec. 
Sec., Julius Bisno. 

Allied Youth (1931), 1201—16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sec., W. Roy Breg. 

Altrusa Clubs, Int’l Ass’n of (1917), 540 No, Michi- 
ag Voehal Chicago, Ill.; 4,500; Sec., Miss Mabel 

ee] 


Amateur Press Ass’n of America, United (1895), 
625 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; limited to 
300; Sec.-Treas., Roy Erford. 

American Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park Ave., 

. ¥. C.; Rome address: Porta San Pancrazio, 
Rome 129, Italy; Exec. Sec., Roscoe Guernsey, N. 
Y. City address. 

American Antiquarian Society (1812), Salisbury & 
Park Ave., Worcester, Mass.; 216; Dir., Clarence 
-s. Brigham. 

American Asiatic Association (1898), India House, 
Hanover Square, N. Y. City; 200; Sec., John B. 
Chevalier, 

American Federation of Labor (1881), A. F, of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 4,247,443; Pres., Wil- 
liam Green; Sec., George Meany. 

American Institute of the City of New York (1828), 
60 East 42d St., N. ¥. City, 612; Sec., Gerard P. 
Herrick. : 

American Irish Historical Society (1897), 991 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. City; 2,500; Sec.-Gen., J. C. Wal 


, i . C. Walsh. 
American Iron and Steel Institute (1908), 350 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y. City; abt. 1,275 active; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

American Legion, The (1919), 777 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 1,071,337; Nat’l Commander, 
Lynn U. Stambaugh, Fargo, No, Dak.; The 
Auxiliary; 501,367; Pres., Mrs. Mark W. Murrill, 
Scituate, Mass. 

‘American Legion, Sons of The (1932), 777 No, 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 64,370; Dir., C, 
M. Wilson 


American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 


Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; 843; Sec., 
Ferris J. Stephens. 


American-Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 116 


pes 64th St., N. Y. City; Sec., Henry Godd 


Pattison Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,000; 
a George Ryden, Univ. of Delaware, Do 
el. 

American Youth, Nat'l Foundation for (1940) ) 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City; Chmn., Gene 
ney; Dir., Murray Plavner. 

American Woman’s Association (see Woman's & 
ciation, American). 

Animals, American Soc. 


Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 

Anti-Saloon League of America (1895), 131 B 
S. E., Washington, D. C.; Gen. Sec., George 
Crabbe. 

Anti-Saloon League of New York (1905), 44 H 
St., Albany, N. Y.; State Supt., Rev. W: 
Marsh; Sec., Rev. C. J. Wood. 

Aquarium Society (1892), American Museum 
Natural History, 77th St. & Central Park W;, 
N. Y. City; Sec., W. H. Southwick. 

Arbitration Ass’n., American (1926), 1230 Si) 
Ave., N. Y. City; 8,000 arbitrators in 1,600 ¢ 
Exec. Sec., J. Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Univ., N. Y. € 
1,552; Sec., Meriwether Stuart. i} 

Archery Ass’n of the U, S., Nal’t (1879), 77 Fr. 
lin St., Boston, Mass.; 400; Sec., Louis C. 

Architects, American Insti. of (1857), The Octag 
1741 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D, | 
3,090; Sec., Charles T. Ingham. a 

Architects, American Society of Landscape (1 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass.; 443; Corr. Sec., 
ford Williams. 33 

Architects, New York Society of (1907), 101 P: 
Ave.; N. Y. City; 500; Sec., John T. Briggs, 4i 

Architects, Soc. of Beaux-Arts (1894), 304 EB. 
St., N. ¥. City; 250; Sec., Alfred B. Poor, 

Architectural League of New York (1880). 115 EB 
40th St., N. Y. City; 500; Exec. Sec., Lucile + 

Pek a 
rmy and Navy Legion of Valor of the U. S. (189% 
314 Court House, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1,044; awd 

f Ben. Prager, DSC. - vay fl 

Army and Navy Union, U.S.A. (1886), Nat’l Hdan 
an pacwera a Avene City, N. hips j 
- 8, ; Na ., Henry .W. Gerber, 614 jen | 

Pig eay feces ony, N. J. One| 

an ustry, Nat’l Alliance of (1914), 119 Eg 
i9th St., N. ¥. City; 435; Sec., Josephine | 

are Godley of N 
rt Society of N. ¥., Municipal (1892), 119 
19th St., N. Y. City; 300; Sec., Lorimer Be 

Art Students’ League (1875), 215 West 57th St., | 
Y. City; 1,700; Exec. Sec., Anna Nelson. 3) 

Artists, Society of Independent (1916), 19 Bethu 
St., N. Y, City; 500; Sec., Fred Buchholz. © 

Arts, American Federation of (1909), Barr B' 
has hos D. C.; 3,194; Dir., Thomas C, 


er. 
Arts and Letters, American Academy of (1904) 6 
West 155th St., N. Y. City; abt. 50: ( 
7 {William Byon, Phelps. pasate Sec. E 
Arts ani ers, International (1922), 457 We 
Sith St., N. ¥. City; 200: r eo 
pater, m ¥ y; 200; Founder, E. 2 
rts and Letters, Nat’l Institute of (18 i 
155th St., N. ¥. City; 250; Sec., wee os 
Arts and Sciences, American Academy of ec, Ph 


n 


Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 918: Corr. Sec 

Abbott Payon Usher, 476 x Lil 
: Cambrigee ono Widener Lib: 

ssoc ress, The (1848), 50 Rockefel’ a 

N. Y. City; over 2,000; Gen. Man., ] Sot Coug 
Association of Amer. Railroads (see Railroads). | 
Ass’n for Improving the Condition of the Poor (: 

Community Service Soc. of N. Y.) 4 
Astronomical Society, American '(1899), Dearbi 

Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; 627; Sec., Dea: 
Aenean aament Ass'n f 

im, American Ass’n for the Advancement 

(1925),'38 Park Ave., N.Y. City; 400; 

sey Teller. oe eae 
Athletic Foundation (see Helms Athletic Fou 


tion). 
Athletic Union of U. S., Amateur (1888), Rm. 
233 Broadway, N. Y. City; Sob be iel J. ra 
ie ences ee ate pret 4 (1914), °165- 
acker ive, icago, Ill.; 2,080; J ar 
James N. Shryock, . et oe er + 
Audubon Society, Nat’] (1905), 1006 Fifth Ave. 


— > ial ey) a 
J ’ 


er. 
hors’ a (1920), 6 East 30a, St., N. Y. City: 


Pd igg etre Dd. C:; 1,- 


m obile Association, N, State 903). DeWitt 
imton~Hotel, Albany, x. us 0,000; Office 
anager, Jane S. Lade, as pe Sec., J. R. 
ey, Jr., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. City. 
ges Club of N. ¥. (1902), Hotel Pennsyl- 
N. Y. City; abt. 50,000; Sec., W. 


mobile Dealers Ass’n, Nat’l (1917). 154 = 1 
7e., Bex Mich.; abt. 14,300; Man., rs; E. 


nobile Manufacturers Association (1913), te 
nter Bldg., Second Blyd., Detroit, Mich.; 

Pres., Pyke Pa ag eae "Transportation Bids. 
jashington, D. 
mobile iinehanté Ass’n of New York (1922) 
ormed in 1909 as Auto. Dealers Ass’ BD: — West 
St., N. Y. City; 214; Gen. Man., H.G. Bragg. 
pmobile Traffic Police, Int'l ring ‘of (1925), 
orence, Ore.; 8,480; Sec., C. E. Howell. 
tors, American Federation of (1912), Aviators’ 
emorial nat Glenada, Ore.; 3,126; Exec. 


a we) 
Club of 1847 (Military Society of the Mexican 
tr) ed 2015 N St., N.W., Washington, D. 
abt. 200; Sec., Conway B. Hunt. 


plogists, Society of American (1900); 1,600; 
es., Dr. O. T. Avery, Rockefeller Institute, 66th 
and York Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., Dr. I. L. 
aldwin, Dept. of Agricultural Bacteriology, 
niv. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

aaevere of America, Ass’n of Professional 
924), 524 So. Spring St.,; Los Angeles, Calif.; 

; Sec., Win Clark, Rm. 404, Lissner Bldg., as 


ers Ass’n, American (1875), 22 East 40th St., 
Y¥. City; 14,000; Sec., Richard W. Hill. 

ikers Ass’n of America, Investment (1912),.33 
>. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 670; Exec. Sec., Alden 

tle 

ng, = gs peer peattate of (1900), 22 East 40th 
f aa, 69,7. Sec., Floyd W. Larson. 

f Mission exists abvioan (1832), 212 
in Aven. N. Y. City; Exec. Sec,,; Rev. G. Pitt 


‘ist Board of Education (1910), 152 Madison 
ee N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Rev. Whitney S. K. 


ung People’s Union of America (1891), 
3 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill.; 250,000; Gen. 
pc., Edwin Phelps. 

Association (see Lawyers’ Ass’n, N. Y. County). 
‘Association, National (1925), 14 E. Pleasant 
.,, Baltimore, Md.; 1,400; Sec., George W. 


Vans. 

Association, American (1878), 1140 No. Dear- 

Tm St., Chicago, Ill.; 32, : address all. com- 

unications to the caeeien 

pesresint ion Bronx County kane: 851 Grand 
ate The Bronx, N. Y. City; Sec., David 


Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen St., 
rooklyn, N. Y.; 850; Sec., John P. McGrath. 
iation, Federal (1920), ea eee Bldg., 
th peas » Washington, . C.;.1,200; 
Davi 
esc N- Ys Siate (1876), 90 State St., 
faa ace Charles W. Walton. 
Ass’n of the (1870), 42 
; ith rie x y. * city: 3,831; Sec., Charles H. 
tro) 


SS American Educational Foundation (1920), 
(0 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. City; 102; Pres. and 

por Cc. Galpin; Chmn., Edgar Rickard. 

and F ruit Mission to the Public Hospitals of 
. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., N. ¥. City; 
re ‘ Mrs. Warner M, Van Norden. 
le. Society (1915); Ini’] Exec. Dir., Mrs. Grace 
ree eatin ais. UE Eee Ave, 8 
ocie haere 6. a « N. 
. a: hii 10,000; Rec. Sec., Rev. Francis Cc. 


iterature and Exegesis, Society of ( 1880), 
leat Lit Pref. J gh Ww. Flight, Haverford Col- 


Haverford, 
hical Seiets of America (1904), 47 East 
eae N.Y. careers Permanent Sec., George 
icKay. 

eague 
Be : Byes, pik be Bronx, 


teur (1920), 2037 
of America, sana 18,500; Sec. 


. City; 952; Sec., Jo: 


enrye. Heo Se tempant (908) aut res Fourth Aye., N. : 
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Billiard Association of America (1922), 629 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Sec.,/Doris Williams. 
-| ae Chemists (see Chemists, American So- 
Biophysics and Cosmobiology, American Soc. of 
1936), 20 West 69th St.. N. Y. City; 300; Sec. 
Dr. Eugene A. Dupin. i 
Birth Control Federation of America (1921)} ip 
pores Ave. N. Y. City; Sec., Mrs. Albert D 
Blind, American Foundation for the (1923), 15 


vt is St., N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Robert B. 
Blind, N, ¥. Institute for the Education of (1832), 
999 Pelham Parkway, N. Y. City; Principal, 
Merle E. Frampton. 
Blizzard Men of 1888 (1929); 775; Pres., Major 
August Post, 58 West 57th St., N. Y. City; Sec.. 


Harry T. Rogers, 284 Windser Pi. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


B'nai B’rith ee 1003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 150,000; Sec., Maurice Bisgyer. 
B'nai B'rith, Dist. ie. 1 (1843), 11 W. 42d St. 


N. Y. City; 22,000; Sec., Lawrence White. 

Boiler Makers: Association, Master (1902), 29 as) 
wood St., Albany, N. ¥.; 430; Sec., Albert F 
Stiglmeier. 

Booksellers Association, American (1900), 35 East 
call St., N, Y. City; 695; Exec. Sec., Robert M. 

‘ole: 

Botanical Society of America (1906); 1,365; Pres., 
Dr. J. T. Buchholz, Dept. of Botany, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urgana, Il.: Sec., Dr. P. R. Burkholder, 
Osborn Botanical Laboratory, Yale Uniy., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, American (1919), 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C.; abt. 2,300; 
Sec., John J. Riley 

Bowling Ass’n, N. Y. (1904), 1680 Broadway, N. Y. 
City; 26,000: Pres., Alfred J. Cawse, Jr. 

Boxing Ass’n, Nat’! (1920), 462 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington, 8 States and 5 Foreign 
Commissions; address communications to Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Boy Rangers of America (1913), 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City; Pres., Edward W. France. 

Boy Scout yeaneniree of Greater N, ¥. (1922), + 
tor 42d St., N. Y. City; 50,725; Sec,, Perry A 


Gens ey of America (1910), 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 
eg es over 1,500,000; Chief Scout Exec., James 

est, 

Boys’ Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Aye., N. 
Y. City; 352 member organizations; address all 
communications to coe Executive Director. 

Brewers’ Association, U. S. (1862), at E. 40th St., 
N.. Yi. ©; 225; .Sec., C. D, William 

Bridge League, American Contract (1927), Park 
Central Hotel, N. Y. City; abt. 10,000; address 
all communications to the Executive Secretary. 

Brith Abraham, Ind. Order (1887), 37_Seyenth St., 
N. Y. City; 55,000; Grand Sec., Max L, Hollander. 

Brith Sholom, ‘Ind. Order (1905), 506 Pine St., 
eee Pa.; 12,000; Grand Sec., Louis i 

gor 

Broadcasters, National Ass’n of Gate); 1626 K Bee 

N.W., Washington, D. C.; t. Sec., C. 
acer Jr. 

Broadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., Broadway 
at 57th St., N. Y. City; 1,000; Man. Dir,, Henry 
G. Fargel. 

Bronx Board of exer (1894), 349 East 149th Bee 
The oe N. Y.; 1,875; Exec. Sec., William E 
Matthe 

Havekines . institution G 1907) 7122 Jackson Pl., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; Elizabeth H, Wilson. 

Brotherhood of peeteee "(1847), Saige agi 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,000; Sec. i: 

Box 3641, Kens. Station, Philadelphia, Ais 

Building and Loan; League. S. (1892), *333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 4,000; Exec, Vice 
Pres., Morton Bodfish. 

Building Trades Employers’ Association (1905), 2 
Park Ave., N. Y. City; 800; Sec., William G. 
Wheeier. 

rators—(see Motor Bus Operators), 
Paciseoe Men’s Assn Nat’ a pes (1937), Akron, 
ss't Sec argaret obson. 
pee ig r Editors, National cone oO: 
Bugis), 369 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. City; 125; 
Sec., lames G. Lyne, Railway Age, 30 Church 
red ‘Associated (1916), 369 Lexington 


Buslivens Papers 132: Exec. Vice Pres., Stanley 


isely. 

ire Girls (1912), 88 Lexington ee N.. Xe 
Lester F. Scott. 

ol Be rier the Control of (1813), 


ee wae abt, 


Dir., Dr. 
ti Nat'l * Gig00), 
Gheuers vassociat fon D. C.; 835; Sec., Frank 


Gorrell. 4 


rz te 


| 
a] 
\ 

t 
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Capital Punishment, Amer. 
1925), 124 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Miss Vivian Pierce. 

Carabao, Military Order of the as in Manila, 
e I.); 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 

G.; 1,500; Sec. ee reaay, Col. Joseph 
M. Heller, MRC, US. 

Cart *Schurz Meraorial’ Foundation (1930),~ 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 475; Exec. Dir., 
Wilbur K. Thomas. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York (1911), 522 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; address communications 
to the secretary. 
arnegie Endowment for International Peace 
ge 700 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, 

C.; address communications to the secretary. 

ei Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching (1905), 522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City: 
address communications to the secretary 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), 2307 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; address communications 
to the secretary. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington (1902), 16th 
and P Sts., N.W., Washington, D. in address 
communications to the executive office! 

Seaualty Actuarial Society (1914), 90 cobvé St., 

Y. City; 305; Sec., Richard Fondiller. 

Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
Astor, N, Y. City; 1,200; Pres., George M. Cohan; 
Exec. Sec., George Buck. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, Supreme coe 
ag 186 Remson St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2,917; 

Sec., Cornelius O'Leary. 

Cathpite Knights of America (1877), 4 No. 8th St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 12,525; Sec., Norman E. Patrick. 

Catholic Men, Nat'l Council of (1920), Washington, 
D. C.; Nat’l Sec., Daniel E. Morrissey, Conway 

Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Nat’l (1919), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Raat snl tt C.; 
Gen. Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J 

Catholic Women, Nat’l Council of (990) Yigi2 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
ae 5,000,000; Exec. Sec:, Miss Margaret F 


yneh. 
Catholic Writers Guild of America (1920), 128 
West Tist St., N. Y. City; 300; Sec., Eleanor M. 


League to Abolish 
City; Dir., 


Tucker 
cattle Youth Organization (1909), 35 East 51st 


t., N. Y. City; Archdiocesan Director, Rev. 
Harold S. Engel. 
Central Mercantile —(see Mercantile Ass'n). 
eee Society, American (1899), 2525 No. High 
Columbus, Ohio; 1,839 members, 580 sub- 
aiipecs: Gen. Sec., Ross C. Purdy. 

Chamber of Commerce, Borough of “Queens (1911), 
24-16 Bridge Plaza South, L. I, City, N. Y.; 800; 
Exec. Sec., P. W. Moore. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
16ist St., The Bronx, N. Y.; 1,100; Exec, Sec., 
John E. Gannon, 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 Court 
ane Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec, Vice-Pres., 

‘EB. Galvin. 

Chanter of Commerce, Flushing (1938), 39-01 Main 
St., Flushing, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Haynes Trebor. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of N. ¥. (1768), 
65 Liberty St., N. oR City; limited to 2,500; Sec., 
B. Golwell Davis, J 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island (1895), 57 
Bay St., St. George, Staten Island; 400; Sec., 
Art O, Hedquist. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. of A. (1912), 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; organiza- 
tion members, 1,535; individual and associate 
members, 10,004; Sec., Ralph Bradford. 

Chamber of Commerce, The Uptown (1896), 271 
West 125th St., N. ¥. City; abt. 525; Exec. Sec., 

Matthew J. Eder 

Ghabities Aid Abacdtntlon State (1872), 105 East 

22nd St., N. Y. City; abt. 10,000; Sec., Homer 


Folks. 
Charity Organization Society of the Nai of N. ¥. 
—(see Community Service Soc. of N. Y.) 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (1878), 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; 850,000; Dir., Julius King. 
Checker Ass’n, American (1807), 664 Columbus 
Ave. ie Harbor, Mich.; Pres., W. E. Thomis, 
as above 
Chemical Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. Inst. 


OF). 
Chemical Society, American Sale 1155 16th St., 


W., Washington, D. C.; 28,356; Sec., Charles 
ies Parsons, American Chemical ‘Society Bldg., 


above 
Chemists, “American me of (1923), 233 Broad- 
Y. City; 1,800; Howard S. Neiman. 
Chemist: is American Benen of Biological (1906) ; 
Pres,, Dr. Rudolph J. Anderson, Sterling Tower, 
Yale Univ. New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Dr. Arnold 
K. Balls, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
>and Engineering, Washington, D. C. 


Associations and Societies in the United States 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Associatio: 
Consulting (1928), 50 East 41st St., N. ¥.¢ 
Exec, Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 

Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 300 W. A 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec.; Nathaniel Leverone, 

Child Conservation League of America (1913) 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 2 
George Anna Smith. 

Child Labor Committee, Nat’l (1904), 419 Fo 
Ave., N. Y¥. City; abt. 15,000; Sec., Cou 
Dinwiddie. ' 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 1301 
22nd St., N. Y. City; 170; Exec. Dir., Ho 
W. Hopkirk. 

Children of the American Revolution, Nat'l | 
of the (1895), Memorial Continental Hall, Wa! 
ington, D. C.; abt. 12,000; Nat’l Corr. Sec., 3 
rr eas — ; 

Childre: Society for the Prevent 
Cruelty io: (sis), 2 East 105th St., N. Y 
Gen. Man., John F. Smithers. 

Children’s Aid Society of N. ¥. (1853), 105 # 
22nd St., N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., Arthur Hi 

Children’s Village, The (1851), Dobbs Ferry, N 
400 children; Exec. Dir., Harold F. Strong. 

China Society of America (1913), 570. Le 
Ave., N. Y. City; 300; Sec., Florence Broes’ 


as N. Y. City; 305; Sec., Miss W: 


Wang. 

Chiropractic Ass’n, Nat’l (1930), Webster 
Towa; 3,125; Exec. Sec., Dr. L. M. Rogers, 
Des Moines.St., as above. W 

Christian Endeavor, Int’l Soc. of (1881), 41 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; over 4,000,000; 
Sec., Carroll M: Wright. 

Education—(see Edue 


Mission Federation, Brooklyn (1 
285 Schermerhorn St., whew ae tf NG OY: ae 
Rev. a Henry Carpent 

Church Peace Union (1914), 10 Fifth Ave., N. 
City; Gen. Sec., Rev. Henry A. Atkinston. 

Guane- ere Colleges—(see Colleges, Nat'l c 
ference of). 

Churches: of Christ in America, Federal Counc’ 
the (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City: 
Sec., Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, D.D. 

Churches, Sopa New York Fed. of Bs 
oo =<) St., N. Y. City; Gen. Sec., oR 

Searle 

Churches, World Alliance for Int'l Frie 
Through the, (1914), 70 apa Ave, N.Y: 
Gen. Sec., Henry A. Atkin 

oT Budget Coca sabeiloss'' (1932), 61 East “ 

F ; Amy, 


Council of}. 
Chureh and 


Row, N. Y. City; 5,500; p 
to the:beeretare. address communicatid 


Citizenship, Nat'l League for American Aea 
‘Lexington Ave., N, Y. 
Sidney’ Eckstein. brs Ae b 
City Managers’ Association, Int’l (1914), 1313 Ba 


60th St., Chicago, Ill; 
Seavete ag 650; Exec. Dir., Clarer 


Civic Federation, Nat’l chy 11 
Civie ra Club, x toh ash tere pies | 
ervice Clubs Riemerren rene of (1929), y 
1506, 84 William St., 
ow Measvean N. Y. City; 200; Pres., 7 
ngineers—(see Engineers, Amer. 
Civil Liberties Union, American (i991) a0 a 
Ave., N.Y. City; oe is we on Be Miln 


145 East 92nd at. 
Civil Service. Refo: eee Nat'l mc | 


ae 
bo a 44th St, bag: Y. City; 2,500; Ex 


—_ Farley B id 
oR ot 


versity, Washington 

ose, Fon ene Bast, N. "City: 
earing House Ass 1853), Cedar 
N. Y. City; 200; Man., Doloueen ? “Th gstae 


Cocoa Exchange, N. ¥. (1925), 92 Beaver St., N. 
City; address communications to po a 

Coffee and = hange, secretal 
Beaver St,, F ott: Ne. Soe 


cues Aggssiation, Near East CBI) 20 Pace 


tion "Boe He 
¥. City; 67; Exec. 800) os 


College Publicity gras American 
as ren Sch —— Golgate Unites 
DePauw Univ., Sirescoines Meer Ae » 
err Unions, Association br 71619), 3417 Si 


herrea pgm 2 AL a egular, 18 
meinbers: al rtenstein, ae 
Hall, Univ. yt Pe eg Sake Pa 
Colleges, American Ass'n one Falak (1920), { 


; 


ackson Pl., Washington, D. C.: 424 institutions: 
bess Dr, Walter C. Kells. 


e 
eges and Universities, Ass’n of Land Grant 
887); Chmn., Exec, Committee, Dr. T. O. 
‘alton, Texas A. & M. College, College Station. 
exXas; ‘Sec., Thomas P. Cooper, c/o Experiment 
tation, Lexington, Ky. 
eges, Nat’l Conference of Church-Related 
1934), 744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
B1 Colleges and Universities (Protestant and 
atholic) ; Gen. Sec., Gould Wickey. 
ate Schools of Business, American Ass’n of 
; 55 member schoolS; Pres., Dean C. C. 
htner, Uniy. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark.: Sec.- 
Teas., Dean Herluf V. Olsen, Amos Tuck School, 
artmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
lal Dames of America (1890), 421 East Gist 
Fe af Y. City; 1,450; Sec., Mrs. Norman F. 


ry. 

Sons and Daughters (1920), 457 West 57th 

=», N. Y. City; 270, Gov.-Gen., E. Frye Barker. 
onial Wars, Gen. Soc. of (1920): 3,500; Sec. 
idgar F. Waterman, 196 Beacon St., Boston. 


ass. 
onization Society, American (1916), 514-6 Colo- 
aaa » Washington, D. C.; Sec., Paul 


n 
d People, Nat’l Association for the Advance- 
ent of (1909), 69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; abt. 
“i Pres., Arthur B. Spingarn; Sec., Walter 


€. 
umbia University Alumni Federation (1909), 
umni House, Columbia University, N. Y. City: 
000; Exec. Sec., Clarence E. de 

herce and Industry Ass'n of N. (form. 
erchants Ass’n of N. Y.) (1897), 233 Eeitway: 
ay. Oly A320 Sec., Thomas J. Miley, Rm. 


amercial Eiei(n68 Law League). 
amercial Travelers of America—(see Travelers 
America). 
mmunity Chests and Councils (1918), 155 East 
4th St., N. Y. City; 373; Exec. Vice-Pres., Allen 
. Burns. 
amunity Councils of the City of N. ¥. (1919), 
nO Hast. 42nd St., N. Y. City; 20,000; Exec. Sec.. 
ederick E. Comiskey, Jr. : 
munity Service Society of N. ¥. (1939) (form. 
ss’n for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
3 and Charity Organization Society of N. Y., 
B82); Exec. Dir., Stanley P. Davies. 
apensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), son 
ark Ave., N. Y. City; 76; Gen. Man., Henry D 
ayer; Sec., George A. Dierauf. 
ncrete Institute, American (1905), 408 New 
enter Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 1,706; Sec.-Treas., 
atvey Whipple. 
federate Veterans, United (1889), 1528 Lower- 
ne Pe New Orleans, La.; Ass’t to Adjt. Gen., 


- 


B. Kernan. 
egational Association, American (1853), 14 
eacon St, Boston, Mass.; 112; Sec., Thomas 


d. 

regation Christian Churches of the U. S. of A., 

Council of (1931)—when the Nat'l 

juncil of Congregational Churches, est: 1871, 
w the General Convention of the 

neistien Churches, est. 1819; 287 Fourth Ave., 

|. Y. City; 1,058, 807; Minister and Secretary, 

: 5,Douglas Horton; Generai Council, Michael 

joa; 

igress of. Industrial Organizations ssa 1106 

1ecticut Ave., Washington, D. C.; 5,000,000: 

., Philip Murray; Sec., James B. pe 

ting Engineers—(see Engineers, American 


of 
ices’ League, | National (1899), 114 East 32nd 
. N. ¥. City; 3,000; eee Hyman Schroeder. 
sume! ers League of N. ¥. (1891), 215 Fifth Ave., 
mY. City; 2,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Helena P. 
ans 
re Bridge—(see tei Lease 


if 


League ofythe U A. 1916), 608 St. 
bon et. Ehicake. ae Pod 167 East 12th St., 
é Y, City; abt. abnese 000; Gen. Sec., E. R. 
» Chicago a ress. 
goa s—(see Accountants, Nat’l). 
ton Associat ION, oe Ohan: (B hued Farming 


_ Figgatt. 
etur Nat'l Association of ; at 
ee abt.450, Pres. & 


599 


Credit Association, Nat’l Retail (1912), 1218 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; 16,639; Gen. Man.-Treas., 
L. S. Crowder; Sec., Arthur H. Hert. 

Credit Bureaus of N. ¥. State, Associated (1926); 
40; Pres., G. Winthrop, 74 Broadway, Nyack, 
N. Y.; Sec., Jane G. McAuliffe, 211 E. Seneca 
St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Credit Men, Nat’l Association of (1896), 1 Park 

Ave., N. Y. City; 20,000; Exec. Man., Henry H. 
Heimann. 

Credit Men’s Association, N. ¥. (1895), 354 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City; 2,200; Exec. Man., C. L. Riegel. 

Crime Detection Laboratory “Of New Jersey (1933), 
872 Sheridan Ave., Elizabeth, N. J.; Sec., Herbert 
G, Steffens. 

be ae Children, Nae Society, Elyria, Ohio; 
Sec., Jay Howenstin 

Cc Sta Children, Walter. Scott Bouma ited for the 
Aid of (1899), 55 West 68th St., N. Y. City; 174: 
Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks Pere 

Cryptogram Association, American (1932), Burton, 
Ohio; 625; Pres., E. E. Alden, 189 Montcalm Dr.. 
Rochester, N. Y¥.: Sec., Joseph O. Stofer, 39 
Birchwood Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Curb Exchange, N. ¥. (1929); form. N. Y. Curb 
Agency, 1908; N. Y. Curb Market, 1911; 86 
Trinity Pl., N. Y. City; 550 regular, 255 associate 
members; Pres., George P. Rea; Sec., Charles E. 


McGowan. 

Dairymen’s League srrapexeins Association (at): 
11 West 42d St., . City; 30,246; Sec., 
Chapin. 


Daughters of America (1891), 1002 Home Savings 
& Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio; abt. 150,000: 
Sec., Max C. Roth. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Nat’! Soc. 
(1890), Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
<F Nee 143,817; Corr. Sec. Gen., Mrs. Elizabeth 

. Cox. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894); 325; Sec., 
Mrs. Bouvier Scott, 765 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Nat’l Soc. (1898), 1828 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 2,000; Sec., ge John T. Gardner, 
R.F.D. 2, East Greenwi ch, a I 

Daughters of Isabella, Natl” “Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 50,000; Nat’l 
Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley 

Daughters of the King (1885), 150 Fifth Ave., N. 
City; 5,000; Sec., Miss Lillian J. Soper, 6407 43d 
St, i W., ‘Washington, D. 

Daughters of 1912, Nat’l Society of U. S. (1892). 
1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., Mrs. Lloyd Deiwitt Smith, 731 Grand 

| _ Marais Blvd., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Nat'l Society (igeD: 

| Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec., Mrs. Anthony Conrad Eiser. 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the peak t War 
(1885), 1326 18th St., N.W., Washington, D. 0.5 
35,000: Sec.-Treas., Miss Grace Hurd. 

Deaf, American Ass’ n to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the (1890, Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St. 
N.W.,. Washington, D. C.; 2,200; Sect, T. C. 
Forrester, Rochester School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American Schools 

for the (1868), Frederick, Md.; 80; Pres,, Percival 
Hall Litt, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; 
Chmn., Exec. Committee, Ignatius Bjorlee, School 
Pe Deaf, as above. 
Deaf, (fonvention of American Instructors of the 
(1850); 1,000; Pres., Dr. C. J. Settles, Sch. for 
Deaf, St. Aui ustine, Fla.; Sec., Burton Driggs, 
Sch, for Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 

DeMolay, Order of (1919), 201 E. Armour Blvd., 
Seger City, Mo.; 1,500,000; Sec.-Gen., Frank 

. Land. 

Dental Association, American (1853), 212 E, Su- 
perior St., Chicago, Ill.; 50,000; Sec., Dr. H. B. 
Pinney. 

Design, Beaux-Arts Institute of (1916), ae E. 44th 
St., N. Y. City; 251; Sec., Kenneth K. Stowell. 

Disabled American Veterans of Wozld War (1921) 
2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; approx. 
45,000; Nat’l Adjt., Vivian D. Corbly. 

Down Town Assoolatates ee 60 Pine BincNa we 
City; 1,206; Sec., Alfre: 

piselh, {Imperial Order of the (Miiltary) (1900). 
Grand Custodian of Archives, Edw. R. Leigh. 
Lake Ave., Chews, Ny J. 

Dramatics Guild of the fag | League of America 
1921), 6 pases 39th St., N. Y. City; 2,265; Sec.. 
ichard Rodge 

Druggists Reape ation, Nat’l Wholesale (1882), 330 
W. 42nd st., N. ¥. City, 211 active, 433 associate. 
20 coipinpntars 2 honorary; Exec, Vice-Pres. 
fare “ancient Ord f—-Supreme Grove 
z nee United Ancien er of—Sup , 

re ToAL Chandon, England, 1781; U. S., 1832); 


Sup. Sec., Chas. G. N. Geider, 29 So. Delaware 
Dt; indiabapous, Ind. 4 


Oh et pee 
d Stat je 


ry Goods Association, Nat’l Retail (sil), 101 Engi neers, ‘Atitendad Society’ of Heating and 

’ > West. 31st St., N. ¥. City; 6,000; Gen. Man., ‘tilating (1895), 51 Madison Ave., N. Sa 

Lew Hahn 3,030; Sec., A. VV. Hutchinson, Rm. 3000, D 
Dry Goods Institute, Wholesale (1928), 40 Worth Engineers, American Society of Mpckanieal a Le 

1StNL AY. Clty; Exec. Sec., Henry Matter. 29 West 39th St., N. Y¥. City; 14, 904; ‘ 
Ducks Unlimited (les), 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. Clarence E. Davies. 

City: 21,000; Sec., William F. O’ Donnell. «| Engineers, American Society of Naval (1888), 
Eagles, Fraternal Order of (1898), Kirkwood Blde., reau of Ships, Navy Dept., Washington, 

18th and McGee Sts., Kansas City, Mo.; 700,000; 1,400; Sec.-Treas., J. E. Hamilton. 1 

 Grand-Sec., John A. Abel. Engineers, Chemicai—(see Chemists and Chemicid 
_ Eastern Star, Order of, Grand Chapter (1896), Engineers). 

‘Masonic We dees 13th & N. Y. Ave., N.W., Wash- | Engineers of the City of N. Y., Municipal (190 (3 
_ington, D. 10,361; Grand Sec., ‘Rose A. Yost. 29 West 39th St., N. Y. City: 600; Sec., Alf 
Eastern. Star, © Oihehtar Grand Chapter (1916), 71 Brahdy. 

West 131st St., N. Y. City; Sec., Kittie L. ngianess Institute of America, Television (190i 

‘ illiams, Apt. 4B, 203 West 1a0th St., N. Y. City. 763 Gower St., Hollywood, Calif.; Sec., Arthw 
Ec nomic ‘Association, American (1885); _ 3,398 A. Stern j 
members, 1,281 subscribers; Sec., Prof. James Engineers’ “Institute of Radio (1912), 330 W. 43) 
/ashington Bell, Northwestern Uniy., Evanston, St., N. Y. City; 5,700; Sec., Harold P. Westman 
i. Engineers, Nat'l Society of Professional (193445 

‘conomic Research, Nat’1] Bureau_of ( Let 1819 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 8,200 

Broadway, N. Y: City; Exec. Dir., William J. Sec., Edward Larson. 

Engineers N. ¥. State Society of trot 
(1926), 1941 Grand Central Terminal, N. . City 
3,700; Sec., Ernest F. Fox. 

Engineers, Society of Aeronautical Weight (19399) | 
250; Chmn., John E. Ayers, Sr., c/o Vega Ain® 
plane Co., Burbank, Calif. 

Engineers, Society of American Military (1919 
Mills Bldg., 17th & Penna. Ave., Washingtow 
D. C.; 11,600; Exec. Sec., Col. J. ‘Franklin Belk 
Rm. 808, as above. 

Engineers, Society of Automotive (1905), 29 Wee 

1 (1857) "| Bae St., E: 2 8105 pape As a Colwell. 

, ngineers, Society o otion Picture (1916), Hote 

N.W., Washington, D. C.; 211,191! Pennsylvania, N. Y, City: address communiced 


Exec. Sec., Willard E. Givens. 
eh eeeae Council ore nape ee of me English-Speaking | Union (1920), 30 Rockefelle 
= ackson ashington, Rt. = 
%: neste of Education, 22 denominations; Gen. Bee) N.Y. City, -14,500.; Gen. asec. Brauigs 


= ‘Gould Wickey, Suite 106, as above. 
ra ducation Foundation, Southern (1937), 726 Jack- 
| Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Arthur 


Epiphany iy tas of Prins (1924), 9148 193d Sty 
oui te Bey , 461; Sec., Mrs. Jane Nagk 
0. 
Rit, E . « 
Institute of International (1919), 2 West "Church Actors vie Groat? te eee yee 
N. Y. City; Dir., Stephen Duggan. N. Y. City; 1,450; 1st Vice-Pres., Rev. Randa 
» Army Corps National Ass'n (1927); abt. 40,000 Bist “Sec., Percy ‘Moore. 
ea eors of f Philippine expeditions of Spanish- Epworth League—(see M. E. Church). 
merican War; Nat'l Historian, George S. Geis, beat gr Association, Nat'l (1906), 33 West 426 
8013 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. Ill. Be Y. City; Sec., Miss Bessie L. Crocker. 
rical Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. Inst. ash ikappa Nu Association (1904), P. Ou — ve 
‘ rg, Pa.; 8,191; Exec. Sec., A. 5 
etiteal ee en Ass'n, Nat’l (1926), 155 Eihuolosionl Soci Ameri 
ast 44th N. Y. City; 357 member companies: ety, “American (1842), Colum " 
cre a oo, PRIN. ra . Y. City; 236; Pres., Prof. Wm. Dunca 
E hae acearees a8 Pee 29 West 39th St., Eugenics Resesroliy, Association—(see Research it 
"Electrochemical Society | (1902), Columbia Uni- i han 
ety, ligth St. & Broadway, N. ¥. City; Sec., | "4Se7d°s, Society. American | (1926), Y Gli aoe 
MB Order of (1868), 2750 Lakeview A renege GG eS 
$00,000: Bee, aE nal ve. | Exchange Club, National (1917), 335 Superior st 
‘Order of, N. Lodge No. 1 (1868), | par te Gane 0,000; Bec. , Herold M. oe 
ssociatio i 
rN hey city: 2,306; Sec., Moses East 22d Bt., Ne Y; City: 220: Sec, get. Be 
Ww 
Farm Bureau Federation, American (1920), E 
Washaton St., Chica Ill.; 
sont he Bigckb ee go, 450,000 taimiltes 


Te 
ngine a oat Manufacturers, Nat'l Ass’n of 
Cigoay "420 "bon bexington Ave,, N= Y¥. City; 154; 


; net neering Tancintion, American Railway (1899 ] 
me 59 B, Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.: 1,905; ht Farmer enh Political Federation (1934), 229 
East Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; 400,000 fa: 


Abe 

ring Foundetion (1914), 29 West 39th St., Doswell Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; 110,000; 

Engines YY. City; Sec., John H. R. Arms Elizabeth B. Williams. Denti 

Engineering Society, Illuminating (1906), 51 Madi- | Fencers League of America, Amateur (1891); 1, 165 
ag N. Y. City; abt. 3,500; Sec., Howard M. tte Dr. Ervin 8. Acel, 15 Whitehall St., N. 


Bria Trustees, United (1904), 29 West 38th | Fifth ‘Avenue Association (1907), 35 
“St., N. Y. City; Sec., John H. R. Arms. N. Y. City; 1,000; Sec., Thomas W, Hughes | 


"Engineers, American Ass’n of (1915), 8th floor, 8| Fine Arts Federation of New York (1 
£1 a ONG egy Chicago, Il.;" 5,900; Nat'l ree ae ety se 100; 2000), 1 Bae 
rwriters—(see Und ol 
ngineers, Amer. Institute, of Chemical (1908). 50 of). erwriters, Nat'l Bog il 
2,797; Exec, Sec., Firemen’s Ass'n of Greater N. Y., a 


Uniforme 
(1917), 63 Park Row, N. 
initale of Consulting (1910), | _ Michael Collins, Rm.’ 407, 7 cone 112,900; ce F 
“'Y. City; 126: Sec., Philip W’ First Avenne Assoctation (1926), ee First Ave, 
‘ Y: Sec., J. J 
Eng Stance Aiabricen Endtitite of Electrica! (1884), | Fisheries Society, A ( 
33 West 39th St., N. Y. City; 18,339: Nat’l Sec.| Bldg., pepe amoneas ist) ib te 


H. H. Henline, c/o St 

Engineers American Institute of Mining and ford, Cam of Fisheries ‘and Game, A 
tallurgical (1871), 29 West 39th St., N. Y¥,| Flag Association, United States (1924), 

‘ .999; Sec., A. B. Parsons. Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C7; 50,000 

_ Engineers American Society of (1912), R Gross Exec. Sec., Mrs. Eleanor Austin, Mi 
: cu ie a Tll.; address Socamaniontions to vier ae Association, American (1888), ai Oxfor rd 

Engineers, American Society of Agricultural (1907), Col. Wiltern Te Revi: hoops * os D. a 
Box oe he St. Joseph, Mich.; 1,292; Sec., Raymond Miller, 6343 Jackson St., Pittsburgh: Pa, Edwin 

Ae ta AsieFiéen. Bootety of “Ctew (1683); 32 Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, Society 


West eth St., N. ¥. City; 17,113; Sec., George Sec, Hobert He Reena’ Hotel,“ Chicago, 1 


Seabury. Flushing Historical Society (1903), Flv * 


- 


ane e “p =" ay 


. Thee 


rary, 40-25 Main St., Flushing, re | 
ec. Sec., Haynes Ireebor ee eee 


01 Missions Genlcvense of North America 
x as) — Fiffh Ave., N. Y. City;. Gen. Sec., 
reign Policy Association (1918), Midston House, 
22 Bast 38th St., N. Y. City; 19,194; Sec., Miss 
Dorothy F. Leet. 

oreign Trade Council, Nat’l (1914), 26 Beaver St., 
N.Y. City; Sec., Lindsay Crawford. 
dresters of ‘America, Supreme Court (1889), 185 
ara St:, “oe Haven, Conn.; Supreme Sec., 


oresters, Society of American (1900), 825 Mills 
Bie. Washington, D. C.; 4,800; Sec., Henry E. 
lepper. 
orestry Association, American ee 919 17th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 14,000; Exec. Sec., 
Ovid Butier. 
erty and Eight, The (1920), 777 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 43,000; Corr. Nat'l Sec., 
Cc. W. Ardery. 


d Street Property Owners and Merchants Ass’n | tscher 
Golf Association, U. S. Cissy 3 Bast 57th ‘st. 


(1919), 50 East 42nd St., 
Vice-Pres., L. P. Hooper. 
undation for Positive Health—(see Health). 
founders and Patriots of America, N. Y. Sorc. of 
the Order of (1896); 218; Sec., Horace Willard 
Richter, Hotel Pierrepont, 55 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ance-America Society (1911), 2 Rector St., N. Y. 
City: 150; Sec., Maurice Force. 

‘anklin Institution (1824), Benjamin Franklin 
PEwy. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,000; Sec. 
& Dir., Dr. Henry Butler Alen. 

aternal Congress of America, Nat’l (1886), 35 
Bast Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 86 fraternal 
‘benefit societies; Sec., Foster F. Farrell. 


reemasons—(see Masons), 
ench Alliances in t! S. and Canada, Federa- 


N. Y. City; 500; Exec. 


tion of (1902), oon fast 60th St., N. Y. City; 
Sec.-Gen., Pierre Bedard. 
rench Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. (1896), 


4 East 52nd St., 
in Gu 


N. Y. City; abt. 925; Exec. Sec., 


ego. : 
en se ae cin in the U. S. (1911), 22 East 60th 
St., City; 1,125; Dir., Pierre Bedard. 

en seiecion of Honor, American Society of the 
(1924), 522 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City; 600; Vice 
Pres., William F. Paris. 

iends of de Grasse, Society of ns (1831); 1,500; 
Philip R. Dillon, Redding Ridge, Conn. 

nds’ General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St. Philadelphia, Pa.; 17,103; Sec., J. Barnard 
Walton. 

ends of Lafayette, Americans (1932),. Easton, 
Pa.; 900; Sec.-Treas., Theodore E. Norton 
ruit and "Vegetable Distributors, Nat’l League of 
Pepceale tye (1893), 512 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. 3 510> Sec., Horace H. Herr 
zas eae American (1919), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. City; 5,000; Man. Dir., Alexander 
Forward; Sec., Kurwin R. Boyes 

™ Society, Amer. (1934), 541 So. “Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; 900; Sec., Mrs. Dorothy Phebus. 

nological Institute of America (1931), 541° So. 
perexendria, Los Angeles, Calif.; Sec., Dorothy 
Jaspe 
ieaetic: “Association, American (1913), 308 Victor 
‘Bldg. coat mrepigs: Ds C.;° 3,823; Man. Editor, 
R. C. Coo 
seorgraphers, Association of American (1904); 167; 
“Pres., Prof. Griffith Taylor, Dept. of Geography, 
Univ. of Toronto, Canada; Sec., Prof. Preston E. 
James, ae of Geography, Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor, Mic 

aphic Society, National (1888), le and M 

Sts., Washington, D. C.; 1,100,000; Pres., Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., Dr. George W. Hutchin- 


hical Society, American (1852), Broadway 
corraphical St., N. ¥, City; 3,211; Dir., John K. 
‘Wright. 
logical ares of America er 
coloei St., N. ‘City; 796; Sec., D 


ALTO et Union of Pittsburgh (1892), 


1505 Carson St., yPittsburgh, Pa.; 32,228; Sec., 


FE nab, N. ¥. (1886), 22 No. William 


crm Tt: 
ity; 1B; Ss Hans a ae Hoffman, 
a Be spolety of the Gily of N. (1784), 147 


Fourth. A Ave., N. Y. one abt. 30! Pres., F 


Broadwa: ity. 
jLatrentz, 100 eee commctae Men’s Ass’n 


419. West 
Henry R. 


Nellie F. 

il of Greater 

ton Ave., 
Bleanor Eds ; 

el ‘Seouls (1912), 155 East ath Sti jab Y. City: 


- Roeiaeioie: and Sévietien in the United States 


Gold Star Mothers, American (1928), Neg “Colonial 


| Golden Rule Foundation (1928), Be Bast 42nd St... 


) GR). 202° So. State ae Chicago, | 


Dew 
Nu Xe (1930); 670 | 
N. Y. sani =e 149; Metropolitan | 
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878,000; Nat'l Dir., Mrs. Paul Rittenh ae 
Mrs. Thomas Er ies peers ae 
Girl Scouts ected ng > Greater New York (1930), 
670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Cire gant, 3,000: 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Mabel L. Thomps 
qe Clubs, N, ¥. League of (1885), 88 West 44th 
iN. ¥. _ City; abt. 500; Exec. Sec., Miss Ruth 


Qui gley 

Giris Friendly Society of the U. S, A. (1877), 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 24,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Albert S. Cook. : 

Girls Service League of America (1908), 138 East 
19th St., N. Y. City; Exec. Dir., Stella A. Miner. 

Goat Society, American (1938), ‘(consolidation of 
Int'l Dairy Goat Record Assoc., 1927; Amer. — 
Goat Soc., 1935); University Place | ‘Station, & 
Lincoln, Nebr.: 650: Sec., John P. Bro; e* 


Hotel, Washington, D. C.: Nat’l Pres., Mrs. 
William H. Balcom; Nat'l Sec., Mrs. L. Engel- 
hardt, 20-02 Jordan’ St., Bayside, L. mee 


N. Y. City; Sec., Miss L. S. 
N. Y. City; 
C. Dey, Jr. - 

Good Templars, Int’l Order of (1905), 1459 Boule- 
vard, West Hartford, Conn.; Nat’l Sec., Alfred 
Abrahamson. 

Gorgas Memorial Instieute(aen! Medicine, Gorgas 
Memorial). ‘ 

Governmental Research Ass’n (1915), 1313 E. 60th” 
St., Chicago, Ill; 600; Sec., Robert M. Paige. — 

Governmental Research, Citizens Bureau of (1938), 
180 State St., Albany, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Abbett Pulliam. 

Governmental Research, Detroit Bureau of (1916) 
5135 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Dir., Lent D: 


Upson. ' 

Governors’ Conference (1908), 1313 E. 60th St. 
Chicago, Ill.; 48 State Governors and 4 Sead ath 

torial Governors; Sec.-Treas., Frank Bane. _ 

Grand Army of the Republic (est. April 6, 1866); 
Sec., Miss Katharine R, A. Flood, 31i State — 
Capitol, Topeka, Kan. A? 

Grand Army of the Republic, Nat’l Woman’s 8 Relic 
Corps (Auxiliary to) (1883); Sec., Emma W. 
Campbell, 3514 Pleasant Ave., SMinneapolis; ‘Minn. ‘ 

Grand Jurors Ass'n, Federal, for the Eastern 
District of N. Y. (1927), 701 Federal er 
Brooklyn, N. Y; Sec., Waldo T. Hunter. 

Grand Jurors’ Association, Queens Gounte (1g: ie 
8522 123rd St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City; a5: 
Sec., G. Edward Gordon, 

Grand Jury Association of N; Y. County (1913) 
50 Lafayette St., N. Y. City; Sec., Joseph A 
Hanff, Rm. 903, as above. 

Grand Jury Association for the Southern Dist. ot 
N. Y¥., Federal (1927), Rm. 1430, 101 thy k AVE. 

N. Y. City; 550; Sec., C. Crawford Bad’ 

Grand Street’ Boys’ Association (1921), 106- ro West 
55th St., N. Y. City; abt. 2,000; Sec, Max 
Bernstein. 

Graphic Arts, Amer, Inst. of (1914), 115 E. 40th 

St., N. Y. City; 639; Sec., Blanche Decker. 

Gynecological Society, American (1876); 131; Sec... 

oe Howard C. Taylor, Jr., 842 Park Ave., ‘N.Y. ; 

ty. 

Gyro International (1912), 786 Union Commerce 

ae Oh Cleveland, Ohio; 4,000; Sec., eine lara 
agy. 

Hackney Horse Joey's American (1891), Norshon 


792 member clubs; Exec. Sec., Josep 


Road, Merrick, L. I., N. bit Sec., Gurney GC. 
Gue, Box 536, ‘Merrick, L. i ie 
Hadassah, Women’s iionist Organization of 
‘America (1912), 1819 Broadway, Kes} 
100,000 senior ‘and junior; Sec., rs. “AW P. D 


Schoolman. 

Health Federation of America, Grou (1940), 1790 ; 
Broadway, N. ¥. City; Sec.-Treas., Charles A. 
Marlies. 

Health Council, Nat’! (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. City; Bus. Man., Thomas C. Edwards. , 

Health, Foundation i Positiv (1959). Hee Broad- ‘ 
way, N. Y. City; Exet. Officer, Mrs. D W. Cooper. ° 

Health, Physical ‘Education and Recreation, Amer- 
ican Ass’n for (1885, as Amer. Ass'n for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education); 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; 9,301: Sec., N. P. Neilson. 

Heating and Ventilating Engineers—(see Engineers, 

er. Soc. 0 

Hearing, aes Society for the ore of ce 
1537 35th St., SP ecb wide 5 GO ae 
Dir., Miss Betty r 
eart Association, American (1922), 1790 Broad- 

Ban N. Y. City; 2,300; Office Sec., Miss Gertrude 

P. Wood. 

Congregations, Union of American (1873), 
ee est 6th Bt. Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000; Exec. 


ard L, Israel. 
Ses ahacatipenl Society of Brooklyn (1899), 


Associations and Societies in the 


564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 3,000; 


L 7S Nathaniel | 3 ity; Se 
ER acaeg ts ed perce nie aries te | Insurance peers of eer "York (1901), 107 W 


- Bloom.’ 
. eee, Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
(188: 4), 425 Lafayette St., N. Y. City; 175,000; 
4 Sec., “Isaac L. Asofsky. 
4 Helms eet etit Foundation (1936), 401 W. M. Gar- 
; and Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif.; Man. Dir., 
7 Ww R. Bill Schroeder. 
V% Helpers, Supreme Order i$ (1915), 615 F St., N.W., 
_ Washington, D. Cy; 2,350: Sec., William L: 
Houston. 
ibernians in America, Ancient Order of (1836), 

it. ‘1648 Westmont Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 80,000; 

- Sec., Leo Kelly. 

Highways Association, Nat’l (1911), Bass River, 
Cape Cod, Mass.; over 1,000,000 adherents; 
‘Founder and Pres., Charles Davis. 

is istorical Association, American (1884), Library 

"ef Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washing- 
ton, D. C,; 3,573; Exec. Sec., Guy Stanton Ford. 


Historical Association, N. ¥. State (1899), Coopers- |" 


P 1,750; Sec., Clifford L. Lord. 
Head society of issouri, State (1898), Co- 
~ lumbia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. Shoemaker. 
istorical Society, Nat'l (1915), 175 Fifth Ave., 
N, Y. City; Sec., Arthur Linton Handley. 

foriees ae N. ¥. (1804), 170 Central Park 
yt 780; Dir., Alexander J. Wall. 
‘Western Reserve (1867), 10825 
, Cleveland, Ohio; Dir., Wallace 

Cathcart. 


) iene Society of New York (1885), 90 West St.. 
aug Lele to Says nary Tank H. 


to 


ei 
, 84 Willian St., N.Y. City; Gen. Chmn., 
MacLean, Rm. 1506, 2s above. 
“mgmneopathy, American Institute of (1845), 280 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 4,000; address all 
communications to the Business Manager. 
3 ological Institute of America (1921), National 
. urea of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 500; 
“Sec., Ralph B. Gould. 

_ Horse ae oun of America, Nat’l (1883), 90 
‘Broad . Y. City; Vice Pres., Whitney Stone, 
-as abot Me it John S. Wise, Rm. 102 Alber- 

marble Co. Bldg., Charlottesville, Va. 
“ _ Horseshoe Pitchers Ass’n of America, Nat’l (1921), 
; 1351 28th St., Des Moines, Iowa; 1,700; Sec., 


, Ho (1902), 598 Madison 
3 aM Hs roa Y¥. City; 3,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Elizabeth 
“ TSO) 

Hospital "Association, American. (1898), 18-20 E. 
‘Division St., Chicago, Ill’; 5,233; Exec. Sec., 
Dr, Bert W, Caldwell, 

ai ital Fund of New York, United (1879), 370 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City; Pres., David H. 
-McAlpin Pyle. 


recy oie of the U. S. and Canada, American 
221 West ha St., N. ¥. City; Exec. 


- muuchot 8 Society of America (1883), 122 East 58th 
i ,N. City; 440; Sec., Margaret A. Jackson. 
eee ‘ane Aes’ n, American (1877), 135 Washington 
- _ Ave,, Albany, N, Y.; 6,900; Sec., Eric H. Hansen. 
Hunts Racing—(see Racing Association), 
Ice Industries, Nat’! Association of (1918), 228 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 2,000; Exec. Sec.. 
Mount Taylor. 
" Muminating Engineering Society—(see Engineer- 
7 ing Soc., Illuminating). 
3 - Mlustr: tors, Society of (1901), 128 Hast 63d St., 
WN, Y. City; 300; Exec. Sec., Arthur Jenkins. 
Imm igrant Welfare, Nat’l Institute of (1935), 2 
West 45th St., N. Y. City; 450; Exec. Dir., Edith 
Terry Bremer. 
Sh andian Rights Association (1882), 301 So. 17th St., 
Ww _ Philadelphia, Pa.; 700; Gen. Sec., Lawrence EB. 
A 


indley. 
4 industrial Conference Board—(see National In- 

a ustria 
, apn Democracy, League for (1905), 112 East 
yet aa Yoda N. Y, City; 2,500; Exec. Dir., Dr. Harry 

2, 
_ Infantile Puralyals; National Foundation for (1938), 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Peter 

J. A. Cusack. 


Institute of ie Cit: 


of Ne Y, Amer. (18 
East 42d St., N. 


"Gerard P. Hei 


City; 1,762; Sec., Edward Hard 
inp eolieetate Rowing—(see Rowing Ass 
International House, N, Y., Alumni Ni 

(1936), 500 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. City: ce 
P. Damlamian. 4 

linecoakighal Lyceum Association (1903), Rm. D 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; 300; Exec. 4 
Miss Caroline McCartney. 

Interracial Cooperation, Commission on ( 1919), | 
Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Exec. Dir., 
W. Alexander; Sec., Emily H. Clay. 4 

Investment Bankers—(see Bankers Ass'n). 

= =e Steel Institute, American el 350 F 

N. Y. City; Sec., George S. 

Italian Associations, Nat'l United (1934), i) Hid 
lawn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 50,000; Exec. S: 
Dante V. Ariola. 

Italian Chamber of Commerce in N. Y. (1887) 
Hudson St., N. Y. City; 475; Sec., 
Brancato. 

Italy America Society (1918), 122 East sath ‘| 
N. ¥. City; Exec. Sec., Alberto Garabelli. _ 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), Rm, 1 
Merchandise Pare Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Se 
Kenneth A. Reid 

Japan Society (1907), 527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
700; Pres., Henry W. Taft. ‘ 

Jewelers Association, American Nat’l Retail (19¢ 
22 West 48th St., N. Y. City; 3,150; Sec., Chi 
T. Evans. 

Jewelers ‘Security Alliance of the U..S. (1883), 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 1,800; Sec., James } 
Noyes, Rm. 905, as above. 

Jewish Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fo 
Ave., N. ¥. City; Man. Dir., Gabriel Davids 
Sec., Reuben Arkush. 

Jewish Braille cape of America (1931), 1, 
Harrison Ave., N, Y. City; 2,500; Sec., Leopé 
Duboy. 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fou 
Ave., N. Y. City; 1,159; Sec., Morris D, Waldms 

Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 
Ne oad Fae West 46th St., N. Y. City; Exec. hf 

. Lurie. 

Jewish Historical Society, American (1892), - 
yet N. Y. City; 375; Librarian, Isidorew 

Jewish hag eg be em Bociesies of N. Y. City, F 
eration for the Support of (1917), 71 West 4° 
St., N. Y. City; 59, B71; Exec. Vice-Pres., Solom 
Lowenstein. 

Jewish Wee Veterans of the U. S. (1896), 276 Fil 
Ave., Y. City; 50,000; Nat'l Adjt., Abe Cohs 

Jewish Welfare Board, Nat'l (1917), 220 Fifth Aw 
N. Y. City; 425, on Exec. Dir., Louis Kraft. 

Jewish Moms Nat'l Council of (1893), 1 
Broadway, City; 60,000; Sec., Mrs. Edel 
Menderson, wa Berd, Woods’ Lane, Cincinna 


Joo Dantes, Order of (1921), 341 No. 35th | 
Omaha, Nebr.; 30,000; Supt. Sec. «+, Nan Ma 4 

Judicature Society to Promote the Effi 
Administration of Justice, American (191) 
Hutchins Hall, Ann ashary Mich.; 2,770; Se 


Treas., 
Amer. Ass'n), 
¥. (1900 
VY. City; 2,100; a ne a 


Junior Leagues of America, Ass’n o: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. sin of, the (2 
Sec., Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck. 

Junior Mechanies—(see Mechanics of the U- 8.)| 

Junior Police, National (1938), National B 
Home, Florence, Ore.; Exec, Sec Grace How 

Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 ourtes 

Y. City; 257 member clubs; Sec., P. B. 

Hindeosariee Association, Nat'l (1909), 8 


40th St., N. Ci d 
Miss Bessie ‘¢onenl Bie he SAGO: Exec. 8 


Sec. By 
Supreme Lod, 
Bide. ‘Minn ie Gon 


Kings Daughters and Sus, Int’l Order of (188 
144 East 37th St., x ae 
eben iss Kate 6. Be ig . City; abt. 55 000; . 
wa International (1915), 520 h 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 114,000; save a 
ec erbyer ara re the’ secretary. 
0: umbus (18 
Haven, Conn.; 409, 393 ed aa 
Lamb, P. O. Drawer 1670, New 
Knights of the Golden Eagle (1875 
Se aleaenin, Pa.; 30,000; 
Knights of Pythias, 
Midland Bank 
Knights of the Hawsd’ i 
ghts 0 e yu 
International). ey able“ (see Hauee 


Mandery (1814), Masonic Temple, 875 Main St. 
aac N. Y.; 16,311; Gr. Rec., John 
Rights of the White Camellia (1867), St. Albans, 
W. Va.; 100,000; Hon. Gr. Commander, Geo. E. 
Deatherage. 
fuszko Foundation (1926), 149 East 67th St., 
. Y. City; Sec... Stephen Mizwa. 

Knights of the (1866, reorganized 


‘Nat’l (1923), 275 
500,000; See., Isaac 


drews. 
fies of the Orient (1921); 3,000; Sec... Mrs. 
fee ome Wallace, Gates Dr., R.F.D. 1, Berby, 


lor Foundation, The (1935), Lancaster Pike and 
Old Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del.; Dir., C. 
Lalor Burdick. J : 
mdi Grant Colleges—(see Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Ass'n of). é 
miscape Architects—(see Architects, American 
Society of). : 
nguage Association of America, Modern (1883), 
100 Washington Sq., N. Y. City; 4,542; Sec., 
Percy W. L A 
Paguag 420 
Y. City; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
_Bray. g 
logical, Rhinological and Otological Society, 
‘American (1895), 277 Alexander St., Rochester, 
N. Y.; 475; Sec., Dr. C: Stewart Nash. 
w, American Society of Int’l (1906), 700 Jackson 
Washington, D. C.; 1,000; Sec.. 
rge A. Finch. 
w Institute, American (1923), 3490 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dir., Wm. Draper Lewis. 
League of America, Commercial (1896), 111 W. 
mroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., 
MacAlan Freitag. 
w Schools, Association of American (1900); 92 
schools, 1,500 law teachers; Sec., Dean Bernard 
Gavit, Law School, Univ. of Indiana, Blooming- 


48 
City; 
r 


1934), 485 Madison Ave., 

Y. City; Exec. Sec., Rev. John J. McClafferty. 

of Valor—(see Army and Navy Legion of 
Tr). 

Teiore Association, ‘eet ere part of 

Vl overnments, Council of). 

eared Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 

eres, (1927), 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City; Pres., 
erry Burgess. , 

Y aineioans Misstens 10 (1999). 156 Fifth Ave., 
Y, City; Gen. Sec., Emory Ross. 

“, ies kidociation, Special (1909), 31 East 10th 

St.. N. Y¥. City; 2,800; Sec., Mrs. Kathleen B. 


bins. 

Association, American (1876), 520 No. 
fanigan es a oe TIll.; abt. 16,000; Exec, 
Sec., Carl H. am. 3 
brary Foundati American (1937), 1250 Hilldale 
Avye., Tos Aaweles” Calif.; Dir., William Houston 


ema Underwriters, Ass’n of). 


International (1917), 332 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, eae a Sec.-Gen., Melvin Jones, 
Rm, 350, as above. f 

ph, National Association (1906), 420 
Decal. Ave., Ne Y. City; 150; Sec., W. Floyd 


xwell. 
d Association (1926), 273 Pennsylvania 
Beton, N. Y. City; 800; Man. Dir., Meade C. 


jobson. ° 
range Institution (1868), 2539 Perrysville 
ae ons. Pittsburgh, Pa.; abt. 15,000; Sec., 


rt McCreery. sie & ‘ 0 
League of America (1895), 405 Muhlenberg 
.; 1228 hegees Sit Ay repeeriers Pai; 34,703: 
. Rey, Paul M. Kin oem ; ie 
Satboctats: of American (1906), Barbizon 


Pleat Hote N. Y. City; 950; Sec., Parent As- 
bly, Edward W. Dart, 99 John St., N. ¥. City. 
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Mammalogists, American Soc. of (1919), Museum 
of Zoology, Un. of Mich.; 950; Corr. Sec., Emmet 


ies Hooper. 

anmagement Association, American (1923), 330 
West 42d St., N. Y. City; Sec., Henry J. Howlett. 

Management, Society for the Advancement of 
(1936), 29 West 39th St., N. Y. City; 1,695; Exec. 


Sec., Evelyn Buckley. 
Manufacturers, Nat'l Association of (1895), 14 
Y. City; 8,500; Sec., Noel 


West 49th St., N. 
Sargent. 

ine Underwriters—(see Underwriters, Amer. 
Institute of). 


- ¥Y. City; 950; Man., 


Masons, F. & A., Grand Lodge, of the State of 
N. Y¥. (1781), Masonic Hall, 71 West 23d St., 
N. Y. City; 245,324; Grand Sec., Charles H. 
Johnson. 


Massing of the Colors, Society of the (1921), Hotel 
Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th St., N. Y. City; Sec., 
Major Chas. A. DuBois. 

Master Boiler Makers—(see Boiler Makers). 

Mathematical Association of America (1915), 97 
Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio; 2,300; Sec.-Treas., W. D. 
Cairns. 

Mathematical Society, American (1888), 531 West 
116th St., N. Y. City; 2,470; Sec., Prof. J. R. 
Kline, Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1935), ¢/o 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 400; Sec.-Treas., Edwin G. Olds. 

Mayflower Descendants, General Society of (1897), 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City; 5,931; Gov. Gen., 
ae Francis R. Stoddard, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mayfiower Descendants, Massachusetts Society of 
(1896), 9 Walnut St., Boston, Mass.; 1,141; Sec., 
George Ernest Bowman. 

Mayors, U. 8S. Conference of (1932), 730 Jackson 
Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 190 cities with 
over 50,000 pop.; Sec., Paul V. Betters. 

one ey Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. Soc. 


of). 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.: 1,000; Sec., 
G. W. Cottrell, Jr. 

Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 119,670; Sec. and 
Gen. Man., Dr. Olin West. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and Acade- 
my of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2,990; Sec., Dr. Thomas 
B. Wood. 

Medical Society of the State of N. Y¥. (1807), 292 
Madison Ave., N. Y. Gity; 17,784; Sec. and Gen. 
Man., Dr. Peter Irving. 

Medical Women’s Association, American: (1915), 50 
West 50th St., N. Y. City; abt. 1,100; Sec., Dr. 
Ada Chree Reid, 102 East 22nd St., N. Y. City. 

Medicine, N. ¥. Academy of (1847), 2 East 103d St., 
N. Y. City; 2,051; Dir., Dr. Herbert B. Wilcox. 


Mental Hygiene, American Foundation for (1928); © 


zee Broadway, N. Y. City; Sec., Clifford W. 

eers. 

Mental Hygiene, Nat’l Committee for (1909), 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. City; 5,000: Medical Dir., Dr. 
George S. Stevenson. 

Mercantile Association, Central (1912), 65 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City; 500; Sec., Joseph E. Kean. 
Mercantile Exchange, N. Y. (1872), 6 Harrison St., 
N. Y. City; 430; address communications to the 

secretary. 

Merchant Marine Institute, American (1938), 11 
Broadway, N. Y. City; Sec., R. J. Baker. 

Merchant Marine Library Ass’n, American (1921). 
45 Broadway, N. Y. City; 2,295; Sec., Leonard 
Sullivan. a 

Merchants’ Association of N. ¥.—(see Commerce 
and Industry Ass’n).’ 

Meteorological Society, American (1919); 1,400; 
Pres., F. W. Reichelderfer, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.; Sec., Charles F. Brooks, Blue 
Hill Observatory, Milton, Mass. ‘ 

Methodist Church, N. Y. City Society of (1866), 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. City; Exec. Sec,, Frederick 
rag ete, ¢ N. ¥. (1909); 31,000; Pres 
xican Society © . X. ; ,000; ‘ 

o Pegesticn Tancba, Sec., A. Prieto; 1108 DeKalb 
Aye., Brooklyn, N P 


Military Engineers—(see Engineers, Soc. 


~.. American). 
dad Naval Officers World War, N. Y. 
ciety *(1920): 763; Sec., Lt. Col. Nicholas W. 


Muller. 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 0. 8. 


of . 
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(868), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,900; 
-Rec.»in-Chief, Kane S. Gree 
Military Order ‘of the Loyal Totivk of the U. S., 
Commandery of the State of N. Y. (1865), 4 a 
43d St., N. Y. City; 290; Recorder, Lieut. wm 
; Emory Pettit, 741 48th St., Brooklyn, N 
1 bi eens Surgeons of the U. S., Ass’n of i901). 
Medical Museum, Washington, C.; 
! 15,000; Sec., Col. James M. Phalen, USA, Ret. 
4 | Mineralogical’ Society of America (1919); 989; 
Pres., Fred as Wright, Geophysical Laboratory, 
te » Washington, D are Sec., Paul F. Kerr, Columbia 
tur University, N. City. 
_. Mining and Metallurgical Engineers—(see En- 
_-gineers, Amer. Inst. of). 
- Missionary a> American (1846), 287 4th Ave., 
N. Y. City; Gen. Sec., Fred L. Brownlee. 
- Moose, Loyal Order of (1889), Mooseheart, Ill.; 
373,238; Sup. Sec., Malcolm R. Giles 
He More Game Birds in America (1930), 342 Madison 
Aves, Y. City; 600; Sec., C. E. Stouch. 
- Motion Picture Engineers—(see Engineers). 
Motion Picture Producers and. Distributors of 
America (1922), 28 West 44th St., N. Y. City: 
Sec., Carl E. Milliken. 
otion Pictures, Nat’l Board of Review of (1909), 
"0 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. City; 1,500; Exec. Dir., 
__ James S. Hamilton. 
_ Motor Bus Operators, Nat’l Association of Abs nope 
rt eee Tower Bidg., Washington, D. C.; 600; Sec., 
gust W. Koehler. 
sk ae Art Society—(see Art Soc., Munic.). 
Municipal Association, American (1924), 1313 East 
" iat ie St., Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Earl D. 
i} er. ys 


B/ 

‘unicipal Engineers—(see Engineers, Municipal). 
Mu masta cteet a hes Nat’l (1894), 299 Broadway, N. 
_¥. City; 2,500; Sec., Howard P. Jones. 

“Mural Painters, "Nat'l Soc. of (1895), 115 East 40th 
bh os Y. City; abt. 175; Sec., Howard Lee 


s, American Ass’n of (1906), Smithsonian 
entation Washington, D. C.; 1,135; Dir., Lau- 
rence V. Coleman 

Music, Nat’! erreaul for the Advancement of (1916), 

2 ods West 45th St., N. Y. City; Man. Dir., C. M. 

Tremaine. 

ic Teachers National Ass’n (1876), abt. 1,200; 

ec., D, M, Swarthout, Univ. of Kansas, Law- 
wepee: Kan. 

hegre cians, American sor idee of (1896), 39 Divi- 

Sinbas Bt. Newark, N. J.; 135,000; Sec., Fred W. 

[ mb: 

Mu ual Pavines Banks—(see Savings Banks). 


ti nal Industrial Conference Board (1916), 247 
Park Ave., N. Y. City; address all communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

ational Patrol, (1938), National Patrol Home, 
Florence, Ore.; 983,064; Sec., L. G. DesRoches. 

uralists, American Soc. of (1883); 522; Sec., Dr. 

Kinsey, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

re Study Soc., Amer. (1908), 5540 Pershing 

Pree St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., Nellié F. Matlock. 
Naval E ngineers —(see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of). 
Naval Order of the (1890), Lewis Wharf, Bos- 

ton, Mass.; abt. 00; Sec. Gen., Herbert S, Evans 

aval Reserve Officers Ass'n, U. S. (1919), 828 
~Varnum St., N.W., a a D. C.; 3,450; 


Sec., Lieut. John Yi Sh 
5 C1903), Mills Bldg., Wash- 
_ington, D. C Miss Evelyn M. Collins, 
oN vy Mut tual Aid ar n (1879), Navy Bldg., Wash- 
ton, D, C.; 7,000; Sec., Capt. John R. Horn- 
Liperee. 
Nav ‘Veterans, U. S. (1935), Mayfair Hotel, 
ay Pittsbureh, Pa.; 500; Sr. Watch Officer, Ray W. 
_ Harris, 606 Bellevue Terrace, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
peat East College Ass’n—(see College Ass'n, Near 


ast). 

; Needlew ork Guild of America (1885), 1201 Chestnu 

ey) St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 800,000; Sec., Alma it 

“negra, Congress National (1935), 717-Florid 

cero ‘on. ationa orida Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 3, 000 affiliates, 150,- 
00 members; Sec., John P.’ Davis. 
Pberand-Amerion Foundation (1921), 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N . Y, City; 125; Sec., Harold deWolf 


ller 
New Fngiand Historic ns eet one Society (1 
os Qvasuburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 2,400; Coie Bes.) 
Harold Clarke Durrell. 4 
New England hed why the City of N. ¥. (1805), 
43 Cedar St.. -C.; ; Sec., H. A. Cushing. 
New England Waray Nat'l Soc. of (1895; reorgan- 
ized 1913); abt. 4,000; Miss Florence 
Morrison Spofford, 422 Arlington Pl., Chicago, Ill; 
New La anys (1900), 274 ane Broadway, N.Y, 
New York-N ee cg Go Bfet 
ew York-New Jersey Tra onference (1920 
_ 3,100; Chmn., Frank Place, 529 West aang St, 


ed Sta es : 


N.Y. City: Sts a 
t., Brooklyn, ‘N. ¥. “ 

per Classified Advertising Managers 

1920); 400; Suite 2310, 122 East 42nd 
¥ City; Sec., Felix S. Towle. 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 14 Poasll 
Ni ese ie 17,300; Exec. Vice-Pres., M 
Kaufman; ‘Victor Pasche. 

Newspaper Publishers Ass'n, American ( 1887), & 
a Ave., N. Y. City; Gen. Man., Cransi 

1 f 

Ninety-Nines (Int'l Organization of Women Pilo® 
(1929), Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; 66 
first president was Amelia Earhart; address or 
munications to the secretary. 

ee Baptist Canvention=stees Baptist Conve 

on 
Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway 7 
“, N.Y. City; - dney P. Nai 


iway, N. ¥. cur 167,201; Dir. of, Hdats., 
aia Scott, R! N.: Sec., Mrs. Mary A. Hi 


R. N. 

Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas for (1886), 105 Ma 
St., Orange, N. J.; abt. 2,500; Sec., Miss Mary] 
Clark, 92 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 

Nursing a gc ae Nat'l League of (1893), 17 
* Broadway, N. Y. City; 7,144; Exec. Sec., Clarit 
A. Wheeler. 

Nursing, Nat’l Organization for Public Heal 
(1912), 1790 Broadway, N. Y. City; 11,500; Sed 
Miss Dorothy Deming. 


News 


Oesnnetieral es, testes eee (1917), 1 

pt e. : i 01; Exec. S 

Meta R. Cobb. 3 3 tre 7 

Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of (1819), 16 W. Chase s 
Baltimore, Md.; Sec., E. G. Ludvigsen. 

Office Management Ass’ n, Nat’l (1919), 
sit ere ee Pa.; 1,750; Sec, William 2 

ents ey be ne Sd eae Hotel Peng 

ania, ve, @ tes Nee Y ; 1,004 
ptimi nt tional (1911), 1721 Rail 
gpanes, Lite St. Louis, Mo.; 14,000; Bee” Ruste 
ye 

Optaniettis Association, American (1897), 518 

mac Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; 7,500: Sec., “ 


ee H. Kiekenapp. 
ptometric Ass’n, N. ¥. ech — 4 
way, N. Y. City; 830; Sec., D D.. 272, Brow 
Organists, American Guild of (1898), Rm. 340 
ve he 
of aris. City; 6,000; 'Sec., Raivi 
riental Research, American Schools 
Prospect St., New seep se Conn.: 400: ria me a! 
Millar Burrows, as ove; Sec., Prof. Henry, 
Cadbury, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Orpatel Soules, American (1842), 329 Ste 
a ew 
ospaitis J. Stephens aven, Conn.: 843; 
ologist’s nien, Ameri 
orig Span ae Ate 1,800: Se ear ‘ee 
cks. oO io Sta 
we Columbus, Maes dlife Station, Ohio Sta. 
omen’s machicnani (1926), 212 Fifth A 
Bey City; 5,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Kate Silver, 
rthedontists, ’ Arderican Ass’n of (1917), Low 
Se 
pitt Max tate Paul, Minn.:; 610: 
s' ic Association, American (18 
chigan, cas CoS Ill; Boas. 7) 540. 
5 n 
Outten: Life Federation, Ma 
Garrett Blde., Baltimore, Maoierr 60 orennind 
“conservation’”’; Sec.-Treas, 


tions interested in 

owl % a OE C86 ), 
is, Order o 4), Owl Bldg., 31 Wethersf 
Ske thie Sah besS Conn.: >; 348, 000; Sup. Sec. 


Pacific Relations, Institute 
(1925), 129 East 52d St., ee v ¥. City 1100! aa 
communications to the s 


retar 
Pan American Societ: 1912), 
City; 1,000; Sec., Solent o % Gad itn wee Ns 
bade 


Pan American Student ‘Gnas (1939), 
- C.; 550; Exec, Sec., 


Bldg., Washington, D 
eee) Union (1 
an American ion (1890 
stitution ees ee, ms woe pei 
pees ihs epublics: ee Gen,, Dr. L, g a 
l\ 


To de Alb 
Pan Pacific Tieion (1917), “1023 Al 
lulu, T. H.; abt. 400; Exec. See. “Miss ‘am ‘ann 
Paper ind Pulp Abo 3452, or as 
er an ss’n, American (1878). “29 E. 
patos a vy, ele he: divisional associations: 


Parents and Teachers, Nat’l Congress of (1897). 


oo — x ee 
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So. Michigan Blyd., Chicago, Ill.; 2,480,188: Sec., 
Mrs. Charles D. Center. 
rk Association of N. Y. City (1928), 295 Madison 
Aye., N. Y. City; Sec., Miss M. Patricia Dunn. 
rk Avenue Association (1922), 250 Park Ave., 
. Y. City; Sec., Horace H. Griswold. 
Executives & American Park Society, Ameri- 
can Institute of (1898), Rockford, Ill.; abt. 800: 
Exec. Sec., Will O. Doolittle. 
3 State—(see State Park). 
athfinders of America (1914), 12258 Alpine St., 
Detroit, Mich.; 50,000; Founder and Exec. Sec., 
P. J. Wright. 
atriotic Society, American National (1931), 106 
East Adams St., Pittsfield, Il.; Pres., Herbert H. 
Vertrees, as above; Sec.. A. B. Caughlan, Post- 
Master, Pittsfield, Ill. 
atrolmen’s Benevolent Ass'n of N. ¥. C. (1894), 63 
Park Row, N. Y. City: 17,500; Sec., Charles J. 
Monahan. 
zace Efforts, American Union for Concerted 
1939), 8 West 40th St., N. Y. City: Dir., Clark 
M. Eichelberger. 
pace and Freedom—(see Women’s Int'l League). 
m Women, Nat'l League of American (1897), Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; abt. 3,000: Exec. 
Sec., Mabel H. Pittle. 
pnnsylvania Society (1899), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
N.Y. City; 1,250; Sec., Col. Robert Mazet. 
eople’s Lobby (1928), 1410 H St., N. W. Washing- 
‘ton, D. C.; 2,115; Sec., Benjamin C. Marsh. 
fsonal Research Federation (1921), 60 East 42d 
N. Y. City; 1,500; Sec., W. A. Griffin. 
etroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 50th 
ae N.Y. City; 5,000; Exec. Vice-Pres.. W 


i re 
armaceutical Association, American (1852), 2215 
titution Ave, Washington, D. C.; 4,600; Sec., 
i. E. F. Kelly. / 
ih lic Society, American (1886), 3421 Colfax 
Ac, Denver, Colo.; 5,000; Sec., Dr. H. A. Davis. 


arthmore, Pa.; 1,067; Sec., L. R. S > 

hilosophical Ass’n, Amer, (1900); 801; Sec., Cor- 
nelius Kruse, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
ihilosophical Society, American (1727), 104 So. 


i 


. Y. City; 3,800; Sec., Dr. Karl K 


IW. 
icians, American College of (1915), 4200 Pine 
.. Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,595; Exec: Sec., E. R. 
Loveland. . 
sicians, Association of American (1886); 225; 
Sec., Dr. Hugh J. Morgan, Venderbilt Hospital, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


hysiotherapy Association, American (1921); 5 Rico 
ay, San Francisco, Calif.; 1,300; Sec., Miss 

Evelyn Anderson; Sec., Relations Committee, 

Miss Hazel E. Furscott, 219 Fitzhugh Bldg., San 

Francisco, Calif. 

ili Society Cage Eilerita Hall, * Plymouth, 

Mass.; Sec.. Henry W. Royal. 

igrims of the U. S. (1903), 17 East 42d St., N. Y. 

‘City; 800; Hon. Sec., Major Elihu Church. 

ilot Club International (1921), 1001 Persons Bldg.. 

‘Macon, Ga.; 3,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Wilda 


ae Guild of Former (1926). 


Organ Pumpers : 
} bad Rivers, Mich.; 3,500; Grand Diapason 
American (1904), 


ae Chet ey ee: 
ng and Civic Assoc on, : 
1 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 1, 
800; Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James. 
ing Officials, American Society of (1934), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 819; Exec. Dir., 
: fee cerckniet (1931)y 84 William St., N 
tsburg, Society 0 ¢ i eres S 
mane Dir., James N. MacLean, Rm. 1506, as 
ove. 
jar Society, American (1934); 486; Sec., August 
owitz, care of American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park West at 77th St., INET Y. 


ty. 
Be association, “N,.¥.. Veteran (1891), 200 
( rch St., N. Y¥. City; 2,500; Sec., Edward F. 


Kelly. 
a Y Nat'l Alliance of the U. S. of No. Amer, 
(1880), 1514-20 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill.; abt. 
,000; Sec., A. S. pe aie a didonte4agee) 
ical Action, League for Independent * 
8 Doswell Ave-. St. Paul, Minn.; 12,000; Sec., 
Howard Y. iams. — all 
slitical, Science Association, American (1903), 105 
Haig Hall, Northwestern Univ., ‘Evanston, I1.; 
© Kenneth Colegrove. 


it: 
jlitical and Social Science, American Academy of 


(1889), 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; f 
Dr. J. P. Lichtenberger. ots et 
Polo Association, U. S. (1890), 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
ro re foe pate da T Gerry, 
‘omologic ociety, American (1848), Ames, Iowa; 
5,000; Sec., H. L. Lantz. i ; 

Portuguese Continental Union of U. S. A. (1929), 
123 Standish Ave.. Plymouth, Mass.; 5,817; Sup. 
Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. General As- 
sembly (1789), Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 2,006,000; Stated Clerk, Rev. Wm. B. Pugh. 

Presbyterian Historical Society (Dept. of History 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.) 
(1852), 520 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
170; Man, and Sec., Rev. Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 

Prevention of War, Nat’l Council for the (1921) 
532—l7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.: Office 
Sec., Mrs. Gladys G. Mackenzie. 

Prison Association, American (1870), 135 East 15th 
St., N. Y. City; 5,425; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Prison Association of N. Y. (1844), 135 East 15th 
St, N. Y. City; 5,425; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Prisons and Prison Labor, Nat’l Committee on 
(1909), 1860 Broadway, N Y. City; 1,000; Chmn.. 
Exec. Council, E. Stagg Whitin. 

Produce Exchange, N. Y. (1862), 2 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, 1,120; Man. Dir., Laurel Duval; Sec., Lloyd 


. Juan. 

Professional Ball Players—(see Ball Players of 
America). 

oh erage eT Engineers—(see Engineers, N. Y. State 

oc. of). 

Professional Woman’s League (1893), Marbury Hall 
Hotel, 164 West 74th St., N. Y. City; abt. 75; Sec., 
Frances Brooke, 120 No. 8th Ave., Mt. Vernon, 


pe Fy 

Psychiatric Association, American (1844), Rm. 708, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City; 2,701; Exec. Ass’t, 
Austin M. Davis, 

Public Health Association, American (1872), 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. City; 7,000; Sec., Dr. Reginald 
M. Atwater. 

Public Health Nursing—(see Nursing, Nat'l Organ- 
ization for). : 

Pulaski Memorial Committee, General (1937), Hotel 
George Washington, Lexington Ave. at 23rd St., 
N. Y. City; 50,000; Sec., Anita Ziminski. 

Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Ass’n of the 
(1915), 122 East 42d St., N. Y. City; 2,000; Sec.- 
Treas., R. G. Macdonald. 

Purchasing Agents, Nat’l Association of (1915), 11 
Park Place, N. Y. City; 6,061; Exec. Sec., Treas., 
G. A. Renard. 

Puzzlers League, Nat’l (1883), 1325 E. Gibson St., 
Scranton, Pa.; Sec., Everett M. Smith, Box 205 
Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 


Quota Club International (1919), 1719 Eye St., 
N, .» Washington, D. C.; 4,000; Sec., Miss 
Gladys W. Jones. ; 


Racing Association, United Hunts (1905), 250 Park 
Ave., . City; 383; Sec. Treas., Earl S. 
Potter. 

Racing Commissioners, Nat’l Ass’n of State (1934), 
P. O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; 85; Sec.-Treas., 
Thomas R. Underwood. 

Radio Artists, American Federation of (1937), 2 
West 45th St., N.. Y. City; 14,000; Nat’l Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Emily Holt. 

Radio Engineers—(see Engineers, Inst. of). 

Radio Relay League, American (1914), 38 LaSalle 
Road, West Hartford, Conn.; abt. 27,000; Man. 
Sec., Kenneth B. Warner. 

Radio Union, Int’l Amateur (1925). 38 LaSalle Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn.; Sec., Kenneth B. Warner. 

Railroads, Ass’n of American (1934), Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 134 system lines; 
Sec.-Treas., H, J. Forster. 

Railway Business Association (1908), 38 So. Dear- 
ae, St., Chicago, Ill; 525; Sec., P. Harvey Mid- 

eton. 

Railway Economics Ass’n of American Railroads, 
Bureau of (1910), 1024 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; Dir., Dr. J. H. Parmelee. 

Railway Engineering Ass’n—(see Engineering Ass'n, 
Amer. Railway). 

Rainbow Division Veterans, Nat'l Ass'n (1919, 
Neuenaur, ae Pres., Walker H. 
Colston, 1357 New Yor Ves, 
D. C.;: Sec., Edward C. Weitzel, P. O. Box 42, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 East 


41st St., N. ¥. City; 2,400; Exec. Vice-Pres., Jones © 


~ W. Mersereau; Sec., Edgar Cadmus. : 
Recreation Association, Nat’l (1906), 315 Fourth 

Ave., N. ¥. City; 9,481: Pres., Howard Braucher. 
Red Cross, American (1881), i7th and D Sts., N.W.. 
Washington, D. C.; 9,190,000 Seniors, 9,749,000 


N, E., Washington, © 


t 
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» 
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es 
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af 


Juniors; Gham Norman H Davis.; * Sec., Miss 
4 abel ‘T. Boardman. 
Red Men, Improved Order of (1834), 41521 Ww. Garnre 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 250, 000; Sec., H. F. 
‘Stetser. 
Reform Federation, Int'l (1895), 134 B St., N. 
23, Gen. Supt. x Clinton Re 


Peaig he of Rovelen 


Re Soaal: Plan Ass’n (1929), 400 pero Ave., N. 
‘Y, City; 750; Sec., Harold M. 
Reg tular Veterans Association rer Tits Fifteenth 
bi Washington, D. C.; Nat'l Adit.. 
Lut! Sher N. Hussey. 
Regular Veterans Womans Ass’n (1936), pace Ful- 
ton St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 3,000; Sec., 
Odillion. Hopgood. 
eligious Education, Int’l Council of (1922), 203 No. 
pee Ave., Chicaga, Ill.; Gen. Sec., Dr. Roy G. 
s 


_ Research Council, Napeeet (1916), 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave. = Washington, D. C.; 225; Exec. Sec., 

Albert L. Barrows 

ch in Human Heredity, Ass’n for (1938), Cold 

¢ Harbor, L. I., N. Y.; Sec., H. H. Lauehlin. 

aren Officers Association, of the U. S. (1922). 

. W., Washington, D. 


q pies pest Ass’n—(see D ; 

Jewelers—(see Jewelers Ass’n, Amer. Ne 1). 
Association nh ieee Natl (1871), 1600 
. W., Washington, D. C.; 


LW. Washington. D. C.; 5,000; Engineer-Dir., 
arles. M. Upham 

ket Society, American (1930), 1 East 42d St., 
Y. City; approx. 300; Sec., Lovell Lawrence, 
. 606, as above, or 36-06 81st St., Long Island, 


_ Ro lier Skating Rink Operators’ Ass’n of the U. S. 
ay He 5795 Woodward Ate Detroit, Mich.; 517; 
Se -Treas., Fred A. Mar 
NY Memorial Agpociation (1919), 28 East 20th 
. Y. City; Sec., Hermann Hagedorn. 


carta Rosae Crucis) (1915 in ry U. S.); 
puclen Park, San Jose, Calif.; 35,000; Sec., Cecil 
oole. 

lerucians, Society of (Societas Rosecrucians in 

America) (1909), See House, 321 West 101st St., 

N. Y¥. City; Sec, Gen.,.G. E. S. Miller. 

‘Rotary International (1910), 35 E. Wacker. Drive, 
Chicago, Ill; 5,000 clubs, 200,000 members; Sec., 

esley R. Perry. 

Rough Riders, American (1937); 400; aa Robert 

stross, 42-22 189th St., Flushing, N. 


, 171 Shirley Savoy Hotel, 


wing A apotladion, Tpterpalieaikis (1895), Colum- 
Ree Cornell, Navy, Pennsylvania, Syracuse; Sec.- 
: Asa S. Bushnell, Central Office for Easi- 
gon djuevetiesiate Athletics, Biltmore Hotel, N. 


Royal Arcanum, Sup. Council (1877), 407 Shawmut 
, / Ave., Boston, Mass.: 60,000; Sec., Herbert F. 
ae ‘Hotchkiss, Box E., Station A, Boston, Mass. 


Safety Council, National (1913), 20 No, Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 5,200; Man, Dir. and Sec., W. 
H. Cameron, 

St. Andrew's ponay of the State of N. Y. (1756), 

105 East 22nd 8 N. Y City; 850; Rec. Sec., 

Cee Graham. 

. David's Society of ‘the State of N. Y. Css), 

289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 420; Sec., T. M. 


? j i enkins. 
. St. Geviee. s Society of New Fork (1770), 15 Moore 
w'Bt., N. ¥. City; 510; Sec., G. N. B. Watkins. 


 Samatitans, Ancient, Mystic order of (1901), 207 
Tenth St, Niagara Falls, N, ¥.; 6,500; Sec., Ralph 

igh Trish, nae. ste above. é ¥ 

ave e ren eration (1932), Metropolitan 

\ Tower, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y, City: Sec., George 


Bes the tedweeds League (1918), 114 Sansome 
Ta A sn Francisco, Calif.; 6,000; Sec., Aubrey 


f ayings “Banks, ne Ass’n of Mutual (1920), 60 
ay ae t 42d St., . City; 505; Exec. Sec., John 
te: Ww adtetedl 

_ Savings and Loan League, U. S, (1893), 221 No. 


nd Table International (Loyal jcniginis of the} 


LaSalle St., Gite, ml. 3. 100: ‘Exec. 
Morton Bodfish; Sec.. Herman F. Ce 

Scenic and Historic Preservation eociaty. 
(1895), 287 Convent Ave., N. Y. City; 25 
Alexander Hamilton, as ee 
Denison, 400 East 52d St., 

School Art League of oe ¥. cits (3860), So Living 
ston St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; be 30; Teacher-in ‘ 
Charge, Mrs. Dorothy Ce 

School Garden Ass’n of N. rr 08), 121 East sii 
St., N.Y. City; 10,000; pe ‘Vice-Pres.. Vaz 
Evrie Kilpatrick. 

Schools for the Deaf—(see Deaf, Conference off 

Science, American Ass’n for the Advancement c 
(1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., nes 
ton, D. C.; abt. 21,000; Permanent Secretary, 
R. Moulton. 

Sciences, American Academy of (1929), P. O. 
1703, Miami, Fla.; address all corarhninice tae 
to the secretary 

Sciences, Nat'l Ackdialy of (1863), Academy Bldg 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 3) Cos 3) 
members, members emeriti, 42 foreign assa 
ciates: Exec. Sec., Paul Brockett. 

Sciences, New York spades of (1817), Centre: 
Park West at 79th St., Y. City; 1,948; Exe 
Sec., Mrs. Eunice ‘inonies Miner. 

Sciences, Social—(see Social Sciences). 

Scientific Temperance Federation (1906), 400 Boy 
ston St., Boston, Mass.; Bus. Man., James ¢ 
McPhillips 

Scottish Clas, Order of (1878), 150 ge ge tt oe 
Boston, Mass.; 25,000; Sec., Thomas Pe 

Sculpture Society, National (1895), 115 East St tt 
St., N. Y. City; abt. 300; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Marg 
Tet French Cresson. 

Seamen’s Church Institute of N. Y. (1834), 25 Sout: 
St., N. Y. City; Dir., Rev. Harold H. Kelley. _ 

Seamen’s Friend Society, American (1828), 55 
West 20th St, N. Y. City; Sec., R. H. Lee Martir 

Secanity, League, National (1914), 45 West 45th St 

Y. City; 4,000; Sec., John iedemann. | 

shipbailaey: noth Council of American (1921), 2 
West St.. N. Y. City; 58; Sec., C. C. Knerr. 

Shoe Retailers Ass'n, Natl (i912), 274 Niedteo 
Ave., N, Y. C.; 6,300; Vice-Pres., L. E. Langston 

Sixth I ag Association (1922), 570 Sixth Aved 
N. Y¥. City; 1,000; Sec., D. 8. Macdonald. 

Ski Association of America, Nat’l (1904), Memomsr 
onie, Wisc.; 275 clubs; Sec., Lloyd Ellingson, 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Ass’n of America 

(1926), 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 126; Mani 


Roscoe C. Edlund. 
ea ce ae 
Walter Clarke. 5 ¥; 00; Exec. Dir., D 
oc ciences, Nat’l Institute of (1899), 271 

son Ave., N. ¥. City: 590: Sec., Miss Rose 


Hahn 
Social Security, American Ass’n for (1927), 22 Bas 
17th St., N. ¥. City} abt. 4,000; Sec, Fest: 


1 


8 eee ) af 
ocia or’ at’l Conference of (1873), 82 Nc 
High S$ Columbus, Ohi : y 
dioward 8 . ienight, io; 17,716; Gen, Sec 
oc orkers, Amer. Ass’n of (1921), 1 
ok St., N. Y. City; 11,181; ‘exes Séc., 4 a 
Sacisty’” Be’ the inched ecaue sa 
chusetts Ave., Washington. D. 6.2 1 Beoy ee 


Francis A. Foster, Vineyard H 

Sociological Society, Audericart (1905): hoe 
Stuart A. Queen, Washington Univ., 
Mo.; Sec., Harold A, Phelps, 
burgh, Pa. 


Sojourners, National 
Aethesdt Me eee at 135 Glenbrook Raj 


F. Unmacht, Nat'l Sec., Lt. Col. Georgy 


Sons of the American L — { 
s‘tegion, (Bong of). n Legion—(see America 
ons of the American Revolutio 
Society (1890), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Sep 59t i 
St. N.Y. City; abt. 2,200; Sec., Major Chas. Al 


g 


Sons of the American Revolution, Nat’] Soci 
nal 


1,034; Pres 
St. Lows 
Univ. of Pitt 


(1889), 1227—16th St., N. 
15,000; Sec., Frank B. Siecle. bbc ona ee 
Sons of the 


Bul 
otha Va.; 30,000; Adit. "Se A as 
Sons otitis) Grand jase (1911), 231 Fast at 
00; Sec., Luigi Campione. 

the’ (1903), 665. New 
J.; 16,000; Gen: Sec., Ale 


Sons of the anata of Te 
St., Houston, Texas 400: ‘Se (1932), 2314 Me V 
Sons of the eyolupion® Gen, Soc, (1876), 


- 


4 


“a> 
ral, 


aL : + 


% + 
and Dist. of Columbia; 10,000; Gen. 
. Hoyt Garrod Post, 4 Linwood Pl., White 
Plains, N. Y. 2 
eect the Revolution in the State of N. ¥. (1876); 
Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., N. Y. City; 2,074; 
Sec., Chester H. Stevens. 
ons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
Colonial Trust Bldg., Reading, Pa.; 50,000: Sec.. 
H. A. Hammer. 
bus of Union Veterans of the Civil War, N. Y¥. 
Chapter (1883), 2225 Municipal Bldg., N. Y. 
City; 23,680; Sec., Capt. Julius Isaacs. 
ons of Zion, Order (1910), 220 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
City; 4,000; Sec., Herman Zvi Quittman. 
puthern Education Foundation—(see Education). 
buthern Society, New York (1886), 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. City; 850; Sec., Harter F. Wright. 
panish War Veterans, United (1904), 40 G St., 
N. E., Washington, D. C.; 100,000; Quartermaster 
General, P. J. Callan, as above, or Box 1915. 
Washington, D. C. 
ponsors of the United States Navy, Society of 
(1909), Washington, D. C.; 300: Sec., Mrs. Stan- 
aa R. Norman, R. F. D, No. 4, Alexandria, 

a 


ports Clubs, Int’l Association (1930), 17 East 42nd 

St., R. F. No. 3, Alexandria, Va. 

andards Association, American (1918), 29 West 

39th St., N. Y. City; 74 nat’l organizations with 

2,000 companies; Sec., P. G. Agnew. 

is and Bars, Order of the (1938), Law Bldg., 

Richmond, Va.; 500; Ass't Adjt. Gen., Walter L. 

Hopkins. ‘ 

te Founders’ Society of America (1902), 920 

ean Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Exec. Vice-Pres., 

Trill G. Baker. 

ate Governments, Council of (1933), 1313 East 

60th St., Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank Bane. 

ate Parks, Nat’l Conference on (1921), 901 Union 

Trust. Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 500; Exec. Sec., 

Harlean James. 

en Island Civic League (1913), 7 Hayatt St., St. 

George, Staten Island; 75; Pres., Wm. P. Lough. 
istical Association, American (1839), 1626 K 

St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 2,972; Sec., R. 

L. Funkhouser. 

teamship Historical Society, American (1935), 48 

Custom House St, Providence, R. I.: Sec., Edwin 

A. Plat, 12 Joyce St., Barrington, R. I. 

el Founders Society of America (1902), 920 Mid- 

land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 170; Sec., Raymond 

L. Collier. 

euben Society of America (1919), 369 Lexington 

Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., F. W. Mayer. 

ewardship Council, United (1920), Hillsdale Col- 
e; Hillsdale, Mich.; 76; See., Dr. Harry S. 
ers 


Exchange, Chicago (1882), 120 So. La Salle 
, Chicago, Ill.; 286; Sec., Walter R. Hawes. 
Kk Exchange, N. Y. (1792), 11 Wall St., N. Y. 
ty; 1,375; address communications to the secre- 


lent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
1888), 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City; 54,000; Gen. 
Sec., R. H. Edwin Espy. 

ugar Brokers Association, Nat’l (1903), 129 Front 
‘St.. N. Y. City; 400; Exec. Sec., J. D. Hegeman, 


Jr., Rm. 808, as above. 
inbthing Ass’n, Amer. bad Mays Landing, 
oone, 


School Association, World’s (1889), 156 
., N. ¥. City; 37,825,519; Sec., Forrest 


, ay School Auxiliary Society, Nat’l (1937), 111 
First St., ee — ots at 
Military—(see ary Su 2 
Eerical “Atsociation, American (1879); 300; Sec., 
‘Dr. Charles G. Mixter, 319 Longwood Ave., Bos- 


Mass. 
pression of Vice, N. Y. Society for the (1873), 
Pe West 22nd St., N. ¥. City: 300; Sec., John 


st Bae 051%, Riverhead, N. 
ett A. Brown. 
n College of (1913), 40 East Erie 


nm Society of, or Columbian Order (1786), 
aeetL ith St. N.Y. City; Grand Sachem, 

omas Darlington; Sec., Edward J. McCullen. 
Association, National (1907), Library of Con~ 
258, Washington, D. C.;, 1,300; Sec., E 


ning. vt 
¢ rican Federation of (1916), 506 So. 
rah fase Chicago, Ill,;- 40,000; Exec. Sec., 
in R. Kuenzii, Sauls. Hs 


ie 
= ae ei 


f 


Associations and Societies in the United States 


| Television Engineers—(see Engineers Institute). _ 


. satel | 


J j 


rr, 


Television Society, Hollywood (1936), Gower St., 
Hollywood, Calif.; 100; Pres., George H. Seward. 

rae Education Foundation, American 

933), R. C. Gross Bldg., Berwyn, Il.; Exec. 
Sec., Fred Cross. ig 

Templars of Honor and Temperance (1845), 3 
Liberty St., New Britain, Conn.; abt. 7,500; Sec.,- 
John Sloan. id 

Temple Sisterhoods, Nat'l Fed. of (1913), Mer- 
chants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000; Exec. 
Dir., Miss Jane Evans. 

Theological Schools, American Ass'n of (1922), 101 
Hodge Hall, Princeton, N. J.; 87; Exec. Sec,, 
Edward H. Roberts. 2 ; ; 

Theosophical Society in America (1875), Wheaton, 
Ill.; 4,000; Nat’l Sec., Miss Etha Snodgrass, P. 
O. Drawer 419, as above. ee 

Theosophical Society (Point Loma) (1875), 600 
Catalina Blvd., Point Loma, Calif.; Sec. Gen., 
Dr. Joseph H. Fussell. ae 

Thirty-Fourth Street-Midtown Ass’n (1918), a 
West 34th St., N. Y. City; 100; Sec., Wm.’G. 
Kretch. 

Textiles, Nat’l Federation of (1872), 15 West 37th 
St., N. Y. City; Sec., Miss Irene L. Blunt. , A 

Toastmasters International (1932), 516 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Santa Ana, Calif.; 4,500; 
Sec., R. C. Smedley. ’ 

Tobacco Merchants Ass’n of the U. S. (1915), 341 __ 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City; 447; Man. Dir. Charles 
Dushkind. aay. 

Torch Clubs, Int’l Ass’n of (1924), 519 White Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., Irving R. Templeton. 

Town Hall, The (1894, as The Leaue for Political — 
Education), 123 West 43d St., N. Y¥. City: abt. 
6,000; Sec., Miss Iva Nichols. : e 

Tract Society, American (1825), 21 West 46th St. 
N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Dr. Edwin Noah Hardy. 

Traffic Club of Baltimore (1913); 307 Lord Balti- — 
more Hotel, Baltimore Md.; 765; Sec., James O. 
Bromwell, P. O. Box 838, Baltimore, Md. 

Traffic Club of New York (1906), Hotel Biltmore, 
tl Ave., N. Y. City; 1,500; Sec., H. H. a 

oble. Petra 

Transit Association, American (1882), 292 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. City; 729; Man.# Dir,, Charles 
Gordon; Gen. Sec., Guy C. Hecker. : bia 

Trapshooting Association, Amateur (1923), Van- 
dalia, Ohio; 11,000; Pres, Ray Loring, as above; 
Sec., L. M. Krieg. ee 

Travelers Aid Society (1907), 144 East 44th St., 
N. Y. City; Gen. Dir., Miss Virginia M. Murray. — 

Travelers of America, Order of United Commercia 
(1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 78,264; 
Sec., A. W. Franklin. MF 

Tree Association, American, 1214 16th St., Wash- — 
ington, D. C.; address communications to the 
secretary. aSties 

Trotting Association, National (1870), 525 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn.; Sec., Roger Duncan. — r 

Trucking Associations, American (1933), 1424 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 50 State Associa 
tions; Pres., Ted V. Rodgers, as above; Sec., 
Chester G. Moore, 616 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ATR 

Tuberculosis Ass’n, Nat’l (1904), 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. City; 1,932; Man. Dir., Dr. Kendall 
Emerson; Sec., Dr. Charles J. Hatfield 7 

Turners, American (1850), 8735 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.: 19,033; Sec., Emil L. Pletz. 

Typothetae of America, United (1885), 719 15th St., — 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Donald Rein, ‘ tf 


o wt 
Underwriters, American Institute 6f Marine (1898), 
99 John St., N. Y. City; 40 companies; 72 in- — 
dividuals; Sec.. Ernest G. Driver. : ie 
Underwriters Ass’n of the City of N. Y., Life 
(1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave. at 33d 
St., N. Y. City; 2,385; Sec., John M. Hughes. 
Underwriters, Nat’] Board of Fire (1866), 85 John 
St., N. ¥. City; 193 companies; Gen. Man., W. E. 
Mallalieu; Sec., Sumner Ballard. 4 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen. Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Boston, — 
Mass.: 21,211; Sec., Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard. 
Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon St, — 
Boston, Mass.; a ree bles rn fa aa ganeie 
rian Sunday School Ass’n - a 
uae seta, Mass.; Exec, Sec., Rev. Ernest W. — 
Kuebler. P 
erican War Veterans of the U.S. (1918), 
peg 308, Ordway Bldg., 207 Market St., Newark, 
N. J.; Adjt. Gen., Edward Goerke. , 
United Hospital Fund of N. ¥. (1879), 370 Lexing- # 
ton Ave., N. ¥. City; 75 voluntary hospitals in ¥ 
N. Y. City; Sec., Matthias Plum. 


nited Amateur ‘Press Ass’n (1885), Sec., ‘Roy 
Ri ‘Erford, 515 Title Insurance Bldg , Seattle, Wash. 
United Poet, Associations (1907), 220 East 42nd 
St., N. . City; Pres., Hugh Baillie; Sec., R. H. 
Peroner : 
Universalist General Convention (1866), 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 51,556; Sec., Dr. John M. 
~ Wao liff 


niversity Extension Ass’n, Nat’l (1915); 54 instix 
tutions; Sec., W. S. Bittner, Indiana University 

“ Extension Division, Bloomington, Ind. 
University Professors, American Ass’n of easel 
15. » N.W., Washington, D. C.; ab 


St, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
or. Kathryn McHale; Sec., Miss Mary H. Smith. 
ptown Chamber of Commeroe—(see Chamber of 


4 (1910), 202-6 West 136th 
James 
Mis. Bessye Bearden. 
eterans 'Association—(see Regular Veterans). 
Association, American (1932), 271 Madi- 
ve., N. Y¥. City; 13,000; Sec., Roger B. 
J y yen mimons. _ 
eterans: of All Wars, Allied American (1922), Rm. 
iat 612, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Adjt., 
‘George 2 Geis, 8013 Cottage Grove Ave., 
hicago, I 
eterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. (1899), 
4B Cade ay at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo.; 250,000; 
: Adjt. Gen., R. B. Handy, Jr. 
oe terans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 
_ Auxiliary to the (1914), Broadway at 34th St., 
Kansas City, Mo.; abt. 100,000; Nat’l Sec.-Treas., 
‘s. Grace H. Davis. 
erans of the U. S:—(see United American War 
Veterans). 
rans Womans Association—(see Regular Vet- 
rans, Womans). 
> eterinary Medical Ass’n, American (1863), 600 So. 
_ Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., 
_J. G. Hardenbergh. 


vocational Ass’n, American (1925), 1010 Vermont 


N,W., Washington, D. C.; 25,418; Exec. 
L. H, ‘Dennis. 
It Whitman Society of America (1936), 377 


Anchor Ave., Oceanside, L. I., N. Y.; 3,671; 

; Exec. Chmn,, Fred R. Jones. 
lter Scott Foundation—(see Crippled children). 
oe League, International (1893), 6438 
Jeston Ave., Chicago, Ill.; abt. 100,000; Exec. 

» Otto Th eiss. 

ar of 1812, Ce som Society of the (1814), 27 West 
‘34 N. Y¥. City; 600; Sec. Gen., ilo 
“Frederick McAlpin. 
Var Mothers, American (1917), Nat'l charter by 


a of Congress, 1925); 9,000; Sec., Florence A, 
é ham, 2006 Columbus Rd., Washington, D. OC. 
' War, Nat'l ot for Prevention of (1921), 532 
; see ee eee aineton: D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
: rederick a Mitb by. 
,, aa rer’ Ass‘n, N. ¥. State (1909), 240 State St., 
one N. Y.; Sec., Warner Bates. 
4 hts and Measures, American Institute of 
] Cate), 33. Rector St., N. Y. City; Sec., Miss 
Hortense Hanks. 
nod nd Association (1884), 225 Broadway, N. Y. 
west Us 200; Pres., Henry D, Williams. 
Wraiee Ass’ n of Commerce (1925), 330 West 42d 
« City; James W. 


kony, 

Westchester aes Children’s Association (1914), 

8 Church St. hite Plains, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec. 
and Exec. Dir], Mrs, Edith J, Mitchell. 
holesale Druggists—(see Druggists Ass’n, Nat’). 
lesale Dry Goods Institute—(see Dry Goods 
_ Institute). 

ee Institute, American (1935), 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C.; S 
Miller. 
Woman Geographers, Sones of (1925), 
: pg Wak ington, D. C.; 300; 


Woman's Raetatton. Amer, (1912), 353 West 57th 
~ ¥. City; 3,000; Sec., Miss Thalia Newton 


1,000; Man. Dir., 


822 Invest- 
ec,, J. Paul 


232 Barr 
Sec., Mrs. Benita 


Bro 
, ecrag Christian Temperance Union, Nat’! 
oe) 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 500,000: 


“t Mrs. Anna Marden’ DeYo. 

: Sworcnls Home Missionary Society—(see Methodist 
’ Episcopal Church). 

_ Woman's Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), 
28 East 20th St., N. Y. City; 750; Sec., Mrs. 


the U. S. 1905), 255 50th St., Pittsb 

218 Ze ; Age ‘Abercrombie, 541- Nc 
Avenue., Verona, Pa e | 

Women Voters, National League of | (1920) 
Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; Pres., } 
Marguerite M. Wells. ; 

Women Voters, N. ¥. League of (1920), 151 B& 

50th St., N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Rita H. M 

Women’s Bar Association, N . Y. (1935); 170; 
Sec., Isable Joffe, 551 Fifth St., Y. Ci ty. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation Poh (1890), 1 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; abt. 2,000, 
Pres., Mrs. John L. Whitehurst. 

Women’s Clubs, Nat’l Fed. of Business and 
fessional (1919), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
75,000; Exec. Sec., Louise Franklin Bache. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union (18 
264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 3,054; Sé 
Miss Mary H. Tolman. 

Women’s International League for Peace and F 
dom, U. S. Section (1915), 1734 F St., N™© 
Washington, D. C.; Nat’l Sec., Miss Dorot 
Detzer. 

Women’s Medical Ass’n of N. Y. City (1900), 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103d” © 
N. Y. City; 225; Sec., Dr. Adelaide Romaine, || 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 W¥ 

, N. Y. City; abt. 4,000; Rec. Sec., M 


Women’s Trade Union Beastie: of America, N 
(1903), 317 Machinists Bldg., Washington, De 
Sec.+Treas., Elisabeth Christman | 

Wocedmen ef America, Modern (1883), 1504 Th 

Rock Island, Ill.; 419,474; Sec., J. G. Ra 

Wocdmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 33rd _ a 
Farnam Sts., Omaha, Nebr.; 132,292; Nat’l Set 
Mrs. Mamie E. Long. 4 

Weodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont Pla 
Denver, Colo.; 42,893 all classes; Sec., Alba 
H. Laub. | 

Woodmen of the World Life Insuranee Soci 
(1890), Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; 346, 
Sec., Farrar Newberry. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 8 West 40! 
St., N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Agnes F. Hea 
Wool Manufacturers, Nat’l Ass’n of (1864); 
450; Pres., Arthur Besse, 386 Fourth Ave., N, 
City; Sec., Walter Humphreys, 80 Federal s 

Boston, Mass. 

World Alliance of International Friendship—(s 
Churches). 

World Calendar Association (1930), Internatione 
Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 11,500; Pres 
rine Elizabeth Achelis; Sec., Miss Harriet - 

illie. * 

World Peace Foundation es 40 Mt. Verncr 
St., Boston, Mass.; Dir., Shepard Jones. 

World’s Sunday School Ass’ n= (cee Sunday School 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, Nat’l Counc» 
of (1844, in London; 1851,.in U. S.); 347 Rae, 
Ave., N. Y¥. City; 2,493,756; aan 'Sec., Euger® 
E. Barnett. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n (1874), 92nd St. am 
Lexington Ave., N, Y. City; 6,500; Exec. 


Jack Nadel. } 
Youth Patrol, National (1938), National Patre 
Home, Florence, Ore.; 52,000; Nat’l Sec., eq 
E. Westran. | 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Univers: 
Church (name changed to Youth yon 
Universalist). 
Nanhe People’s Religious Union (1896); 25 as 
| 


Boston, Mass.; 7,000; Exec. Sec., Blizab 
Hunter. 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
of A., Nat'l Organization (1906), 600 Lexingto 
Ave. N. Y. City; 530,000; Sec., Nat'l Board, ue 
William Crawford White. 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association (1902), 31 we. 
110th St., N. Y. City; 3,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. 
F. Schwartz; Sec., Mrs. Benjamin Marshall. 
Youth Fellowship, Universalist (1889), 16 B 
St., Boston, Mass.; 3,500; Sec., porony 
mie etersen. $7 Gould St., Wakefield, Mass. be 
onist Organization of America (1897), 1720 1 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 160,000: 
Rabbi Isadore Breslau, 
Zonta International (1919), 59 East Van Bur 


St., Chicago, Ill; 4,300; Sec., Miss Hottie 
Richards. 
abt. 


Randolph E. Chandler. 
_ Women of The sion and Navy Legion of Valor of 


Zoologists, ‘Aiiorioltns Society of (1890); 
Sec., Dr. G. Butler, Princeton Univers’ 
Princeton, Ni le 


ra 
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Amesican Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 
First Rate (at Lloyd’s) 

Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied seaman 

. American Board of 

for Foreign Missions 
Archbishop 

Ante Christum (before Christ) 

Anno Domini 


ad libitum (at discretion) 

Admiral 

Advertisement 

American = baueeoaend Force 

Aetatis (aged) 

American Federation of Labor 

American Institute of Architecture 

American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers 

Ante Meridian (before mid-day); 
Anno Mundi (in the year of the 
world); Master of Arts 

Ancient Order of Hibernians 

Associated Press 

Assistant-Quartermaster-General 

Associate of the Royal Academy 

Anno urbis conditae (from the foun- 
dation of the city) (Rome) 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Architecture 

Baronet 

Battalion 

Before Christ; British Columbia 

Bachelor of Civil Law 

Bachelor of Divinity 

Bachelor of Engineering 

Bachelor of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

ane” of Music 

Bri gane Brigadier 

Bachelor of Surgery 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Theology 

British Thermal Unit 

Blessed Virgin Mary 

Brevet 

Centigrade 

Chartered Accountant 

Of Cambridge University 

Of Canterbury (Abp’s sig.) 

Captain 

Cavalry 

Companion of the Bath 

Commander Order of the British 
Empire 

Civil Tengineer 

Compare 

Commissary General; Consul General 

ee of Honour (Eng.); Court 


Chemical Engineer 

Companion of the ey Empire 

Cost, insurance and freight 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Chief Justice 

Companion of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Commanding Officer 

Cash on Delivery 

Colony; Colonel 

College; pelieeate 

Gormmandant 
ommandan 

Commander-in-Chief 

Commander 

Commissioner 

Corporal; Corporation 

' Certified Public Accountant 
Bachelor of Christian Science 
Companion of the Star of India 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 

deemer (Redemptorist Order) 

Comm: — mearee Victorian Order 
Hundredweig) 
Daventors of the American Reyvo- 


Drees e 
am. 
British Empire 

D ma ee Rarcpeaests 

doce of agree Theology -» 
Doctor 0: vinit ; 
poe of Dental ‘sure ery 


ch "delineavit) he drew 
(L. deleatur) delete 


Ps aa hens Ca a 


Commander ‘Order of re 


PRES vision: in Common Use 
4 Eng. 


F. C, 
D, G. 
Ditto, do. 


Commissioners | D. D.Litt., »D.Lit.” 


Sie lelakete is! 


Ug 


220 09 9959 so 


Iov 
Ital., It. 


+ Envoy Extraordinary and bg 


Doctor of Engineering a 

Distinguished Flying Cross : 

Dei Gratia), by the grace of God 
e same ae 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Optometry; Doctor of My 
Osteopathy 

Deo Optimo Maximo (To God the 
Best and Greatest) 

Dominus 

Doctor of Optical Sciences 

Doctor; Debtor 

Drachm 

Doctor of Science ri 

Distinguished Service Cross Z 

Distinguished Service Medal © ; 

Distinguished Service Order 

Died without issue 

Duodecimo (folded in 12) 

(L. Deo Retief God willing 

Pennyweight 

(Eboracensis) of York (Abp's sig.) 

Ecclesiastical ine 

Doctor of Education ¥ . 

Master of Education 


die 
ry 


Plenipotentiary 
(L. exempli gratia), for example 
English 
Fahrenheit 1 
pe he the American cadet in . 


Fellow * ot the American Geographi- _ 
cal Society 
Free and Accepted Masons og di 
Fellow of the British Academy ‘ath 
Fellow of the Geological Society — 
Field-Marshal 
Folio (a sheet of 
Free on board 
French , 
Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 
wreOWs the Royal Astronomical 


Soc 

Fellow = the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians 

Fellow of the Royal College of sure 


Fellow. i the Royal Geographical 
Societ 

Fellow of the Royal Society 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries— 

Grand Army of the Republic __ 

Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of the Bath 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire 

ebe Grand Cross of St. Michael 


a rge 
Knight Grand Commander of 

Star of India 
Royal Vic~ 


paper folded once) 


Knight Grand Cross of 
torian Order 
General Headquarters 
General 
Genus—kind 
German 
Governor 
Government 
General Post Office 
Greek 
Britannic Majesty - 
Excellency; His Eminence 
or Her) Highness; His Holiness 
+ Her) Imperial Highness i 
His (or Her) Imperial gt! 
His Majesty’s Ship 
Bere Poren } 
eadquarters 
His ((or Her) Royal Highness 
or Her) Serene Highness 
in 1 che Rane place) 
is 
Ignotus. (unknown n) 
Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus the 
Savior of Men), more correctly 
THS, the first three letters 1m the 
name of Jesus in Greek 
Incorporated hi 
Incognito (in secret) ia 


International ewe Service 


ee ctor Institut 
I an ns 
International € order of Good Tem- 


plar: ; 
Independent Order of Oddfellows : 

J owe you : 
Italian 


ap Fe) res eos 
43 oar 


he 


‘United ee ee 


Italics 
Industrial Workers of 
Judge; Judges 
Justice of the Peace 
Knight of the Bath (seldom used); 
Knight Bachelor, King’s Benc 
Knight Commander British Empire 
King’s Counsel; Knights of Columbus 
Knight Commander or the Bath 
Knight Commander of the Indian 


the World 


Knight Commander of the Royal 


in 


- Post Meridian = (afte: 


Empire : 
Knight ar of St. Michael| Pro tem. 
and St. 
Knight Ee aieenase of the Star of 
India 


Victorian Order 
Knight of the Garter Q. E. D 
Kilometer 
Kilogram 
Ku Klux. Klan the nt J Q. E. F. 
Knight of St. Patric nig) o. 

Pythias Q@. M. G 
Knight of the Thistle gt. 
Knight q. V. 
Latin R., Rep. 
Latitude R. A. 
Pounds (weight) R. A. F. 
(Literarum Humaniorum Doctor)| R. A. M. C, 

Doctor of Literature R. A. S. 
Doctor of Literature E.G 
Doctor of - Letters R. E. 

. Bachelor of Laws Rear-Adm. 
Doctor of Laws Regt. 
Master of Laws R. F. D. 
Logarithm R.L 
Longitude 
Pounds, shillings and pence; Money| R. I. P. 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. M. 
Lieutenant-General BR. N. 
Limited R. N. R. 
Septuagint (the old testament) Bune ¥. Be 
Monsieur, Meridian (noon) ..O.-2. G 
Master of Arts R. S. V. P. 
Major-General 
Mathematics; Mathematical Rt. Hon. 
Bachelor of Medicine _ 

Master of Business Administration | Rt. Rev. 
Military Cross; Member of Congress/ R. Y. S. 
Doctor of Medicine Bi Benes 
Merchandise Se. B. 
Mining Engineer; Mechanical En-| Se. D. 

gineer; Methodist Episcopal Sc. M. 
Medical scr, 
Monsignor sculps. 
Mademoiselle (Miss) Sergt 
Madame 8.55 
Member of Parliament Ss. De 
Manuscript, Manuscripts S.'P. C.\ A, 
Master of Science 
Bachelor of Music Ss. P. C. OC. 
Doctor of Music 
Most Worshipful Ss. R. 
ae Academician Ss. 

Nota Bene, notice S. S. A. 
Mane Gorniier oned Officer 8. S. M. 
_ No date St. 

- Nemine contradicente (no one con-| Ste. 

tradicting); unanimously Ss. T. D. 
(It.) Netto (free from all ‘deductions) stet. 
National Guard Temp. 
Non sequitur (it does not follow) Te 
New Style er the Calendar tr. 
Obitur (he die te U. K. 
Octavo (folded th eight) ult. 
Order of Friars Minor Univ. 
On His Majesty’s Service U. P. 
“All Correct’’ (slang) U. S. A, 
Order of Merit 
Oblate of Mary Immaculate U. S..N. 
Ordinis Praedicatorum — of the|U. 8S: P. 

Order of Preachers (Dominican) | v., vid. 
Opposite prompter a 
Officers Reserve Corp: eto 
Old Style in the Guieadar (in Great | Vice.-Adm. 

Britain and U. S. before 1752) viz. 5 
Order of St. Benedict Vol. 
Franciscan (Capuchin) Order ¥icRe 
Ounces ¥.\R. 

_ Privy Councillor; Police Constable | V. R. et I. 
Bees es (by ‘the hundred); post 

vs. i 

Protestant Episcopal | w. Cc. T. U. 
Bachelor of Philosophy Y. M. CG. A. 
Doctor of Philosophy = M. H. A, 
Graduate in Pharmacy ¥. W. Co. Av 


LA Alphabetical abbreviations of United States Government agencies are not included in this Here 


Postmaster- General 

Post Office; Postal Order 
Population 

Pages 
President 

Professor . 
Pro tempore (for the time bei 
Provost; 
Proximo (next) 


Bhilgsopiea 


ey painted it i 3 
Postmaster; Prime triton 


Provisional; Province — | 

Postscriptum (postscript) ; prompts s 

Pint 

Queen’s Counsel 

Quod erat demonstrandum (w 
was to be demonstrated), appl 
to a theorem 

Quod erat faciendum (which was 
be done); applied to a problema 

Quartermaster-General 

Quart 

Quod vide (which see) 

Republican 

Royal Academician; Royal A1 

Royal Air Force 

Royal Army Medical Corps : 

RoyalAstronomical, or Asiatic, Ser 

Roman Catholic 

Royal Engineers 

Rear-Admiral 

Regiment 

Rural Free Delivery } 

Royal institute of Painters in Wa 
Colours 

Requiescat in pace (May he or 8 
Test in peace) 

Royal aes Resident Magistr: 

Royal Navy 

Royal Naval Reserve 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

Reserve Officers Training Corps 

aor perondes s’il vous plait (P. 


er) 5 | 

Right - Honourabls gee of B 
ish Privy Counci 

Right Reverend 

Royal Yacht Squadro 

Fellow Society o Antiquaries (u. sf 

Bachelor of Scienc 

Doctor of Beienbe' 

Master of Science 

Scruple 

Sculpsit (he engraved) 

Sergeant 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 

Sine prole (without issue) | 

Society for the Prevention of Crue. P 
to Animals | 

N. Y. Society for the Prevention) § 
Cruelty to Children 

Sons of the Revolutiow | 

Steamship; Saints 

Social Security Act 

Society a the Sacred Mission 

Street; int 

FB, Sainte. "Cletiada Saint) 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Let it stand 

Temperature; Tempor 

Trinitrotoluene (high. steal 

Transpose 

United Kingdom 

Ultimo (last) — 

University . 

United Pre. 

United States of America; Uni 

South Africa; Meee States Ar 
United States N: 


{ 


' 


3 


'g 
Dl 


; 


United States Phartanooposia ‘ 
Vide (see) ; * 
Victoria Cross . 
Veterinary q 
Vice-Admiral 4 


Videlicet (namely) 
Volume; Volunteers 
Vice President 
Victoria Regina (Queen Victoria 
Victoria Regina et Imperatrix 
toria Queen and Empress)~ 
Versus Noes ta 0 ‘ 
‘Women’ s Christi ahiTehnperande 
Young Men’s Christian 
Young Men’s Hebrew Associa 
_ Young Women’ 's Christian Associ 


> 
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- fethodist Bishops; Christian Endeavor Society 567 
Bishops of The Methodist Church ‘ 


: Source: Commission on Public Information’ of The Methodist Church 
sy, Brenton Thoburn Delhi, India Magee, J. Ralph.......... Des Moines, Iowa - 


= 


EO oe -Los Angeles, Calif. Martin, William C 
h, Enrique. C. ....Santiago, Chile McConnell, F. J. 2.22.2... New Weck oily ¢ 
R. .......,..Portland, Ore. Melle, F. H. Otto......... Berlin 
»..8t. Louis, Mo. Mondol, Shot K. 1.2.02. Hyderabad, India 
.-++;.+.Chunking, China Moore, Arthur J. ......... Atlanta, Ga. a 
S. ......St. Paul, Minn. Oxnam, G. Bromley...... Boston, Mass. 
. W. .... Louisville, Ky. Peele, William-W. ........ Richmond, Va. is 
rk Fa Birmingham, Ala. Pickett, J. Waskom...... Bombay, India by 
bbs, Hoyt M. .......... Jackson, S. Purcell, Clare............ Charlotte, N.C, ats 
nt, C - +--+, syracuse, N. Y. Richardson, Ernest G. ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
ttinoni, Juan E. ..... Buenos Aires, Argen. Rockey, Clement K. ...... Lucknow, India ¥ 
....Denver, Colo. Selecman, Charles C. .....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dallas, Texas Shaw, A Pw A ae Baltimore, Md. ; 
Columbus, Ohio Smith, Angie Frank...... Houston, Texas a5 
. Pekin, China Smith, H. Lester........., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn. Springer, John M......... Elisabethville, Bel.Con. 
Atlanta, Ga. Straughn, James H. .... 


Foochow, China Wade, Raymond J. 
e - -.......... Singapore, S. S. Waldorf, E. L. -.. 
onard, Adn: ... Washington, D. C. Ward, Ralph A. ... 
we, Titus : Indianapolis, Ind. Watkins, William T. .. 


RETIRED BISHOPS “eR 
..Macon, Ga. Keeney aka Tis. a tcai-eeinn Miami, Fla. 


AB ae, >. Winter Park, Fla. Leet], FS" 0. asc + tes De Land, Fla. 
ee eee Coral Gables, Fla. Mitchell, C, B. .......... Pasadena, Calif. — am 
........ Dallas, -Texas Miller, George A. ........ Oakland, Calif. ee. 
Sey Richmond, Va. Moore, John M. ......... Dallas, Texas \ 
-++++-.+---Covington, Ky. Nicholsou, Thomas.......Mount Vernon, Iowa 
tee Ve Santiago, Chile Nuelsen, John L. .........New York City ‘gs 
EL Pittston, Pa. Reowinson, J. Wik, tans Lucknow, India 
Samuel Ross........ Houston, Texas Welch, Herbert........... New York City 
ghes, Edwin H......... Washington, D. C. cieeteny 


2 peta 
Foreign, Home and Women’s Work, at 150 Fifth 


ash- 


The Uniting Conference, held in Kansas City, 
D. (April 26-May 10, 1930) created The Methodist 
urch out of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Pthodist Protestant Church. 

The first General Conference of The Methodist 
urch was held April 24, 1940. It was followed 
“six Jurisdictional Conferences. 

he headquarters of the organized activities of 
e Methodist Church were located as follows— 
d of Missions and Church Extension, including 


Information, N. Y. City; Commission on World ~ 
Peace. Chicago; Commission on Courses of Stu 
Nashville, Tenn. } 


. . 


Young People’s Society of Christian Endeayor _ 3 


Source: Headquarters officers of the Organization 2 } 
nominations, and in practically every country on 
the globe. 3 - 
Most of the societies are formed in local church 
and exist as a part of the activity of the church. 
Some, however, exist in unusual places, as* in 
hospitals, aboard ship, in army camps, in public 
institutions, in prisons, in schoolhouses, and in 
_M. : Associate Secretary, Rev. | homes where no church building is available. 
ley B. Field Secretary, The purpose of the society is, as expressed in 
lest S. Marks. 3 : . | its constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christian 
e@ headquarters of the movement is in _the| life among its members, to increase their mutual 
rid's Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Ver- | acquaintance, to train them for work in the 
n and Joy Streets, Boston, Massachusetts. This | church, and in every way to make them useful in 
ding was erected in 1918 by the contributions | the Service of God and their fellow men.” It is” 
aa hundred thousand young people throughout | the church training the young, and its motto is 


world. “Bor Christ and the Church.’’ Its cardinal prin- — 

e first society of Christian Endeavor was | ciples are stated thus: (1) Open confession of. 

ie don February 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- | Christ, (2) active service for Christ, (3) loyalty 

ational Church, gp eee Maine, b Brun: Christ's church, (4) fellowship with Christ 
r zg rk, pastor, for the purpose 0 ain- eople. 

Dae = of young people in the duties e The International Society of Christian Endeay 
ureh membership and the activities of the | is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian E: 
tian life. The early societies were for young | deavor activity. It publishes and circulates vari- 

0} approaching maturity, but on March 29, | ous literature, including the Christian Endeavor 

ine first Junior Christian Endeavor society | World, the official organ of the movement, r+. 

"organized, and in 1891 the first Intermediate The International Society is supported by vol-— 

y had its birth. Now, under graded Christian | untary gifts, bequests and annuities from individ- 

‘deavor, there are societies adapted to all ages, | uals and the sale of Mterature, badges, etc., al-— 

mning with Juniors and including adults and | though the latter feature is largely a service ren- — 

aduate members who are called Alumni. dered to the societies and unions. , 

Hes are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor so- The World’s Christian Endeavor Union com- 


a large number 


s. more than 4,000,000 members. So-| prises all the national unions throughout the — 
“¥ ee round in eighty or more religious de- world, the number being more than fifty. 
Ap 


lags of 90 Governments Displayed in U. S. Owned Chapel 
as ; i> g = "5 4 \ 
oa Source: The Rev. Gustay Stearns, D. D., Chaplain, National Soldiers Home Chapel vi. 
latio la foreign. governments, }Gustavy Stearns, chaplain, with the approval of 
on dag actualy coment! is anda mailed, from of a rtd Le agepisip peetinet eae a / 
ym. th ; mm repre- | ministration. 19. 
Se den ee "or he U.S. poser aoa the first flag of the collection received from a 


rele been i Baal, Soldiers Home Chapel, | foreign country was displayed in the chapel, Nov. A 


ns Administration, Wood. 


rags 
. 0 
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if 
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Bishops of the 


Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 


Alabama—Charles C, J. Carpenter, Birmingham. 
 Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, 

Wash.; John Boyd Bentley, Suffragan, Nenana, 
_ Alaska. : . 
Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 
rkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 
California—Karl M. Block, Coadjutor, San Fran- 
-eisco, Sacramento: A. W. Noel Porter, Sacra- 
mento. Los Angeles: W. B. Stevens, Los Angeles; 
Robt. B. Gooden, Suffragan, Los Angeles. San 
__ Joaquin: Louis C. Sanford, Fresno. 

Colorado—Fred Ingley, Denver. z 
Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Suffragan Bishop of 

Connecticut. Hartford: Frederick G. Budlong, 
Hartford. 

Dakota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 
Dakota, South—W. B Roberts, Sioux Falls. 
Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia—James E. Freeman. 
lorida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville. 
Florida, South—John D. Wing, Orlando. 
Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Sayannah. At- 
_ lanta: Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Frederick B. Bartlett (miss.), Boise. 
linois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
“Chicago; E. J. Randall, Suffragan, Chicago. 
- Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; John C. White, 
__ Springfield. 
’ Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana: Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 
_ Iowa—Harry S. Longley, Davenport. 
Kansas—Shirley H. Nichols, Bishop of Kyoto, in 
charge of Salina. Salina: Goodrich R. Fenner, 
Topeka, Salina. 
_ Kentucky—Charles Clingman, Louisville. 

| ton: Henry P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 
ouisiana—John L. Jackson, New Orleans. 
_ Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

_Maryland—Edw. T. Helfenstein, Baltimore. 
__ ton: W. McClelland, Easton. 

Massachusetts—Henry K. Sherrill, Boston. Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
illiam A. Lawrence, Springfield. 
_ Michigan—F. W. Creighton, Detroit. 
(See Northern Michigan.) 

__ Whittmore, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Frank A, McElwain; Evanston, IIl.; 
‘Stephen Edwards Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapo- 
lis, Duluth; Benjamin T. Kemmerer, St. Cloud. 
_ Mississippi—Wm. Mercer Green, Jackson. 

_ Missouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis. West: Robert 
___N. Spencer, Kansas City. 

-Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. Coadjutor, Helena. 
__ Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Western; George A. 
ref _ Beecher (miss.), Hastings. 

_Nevada—Thomas Jenkins (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 
New Jersey—Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn. Orange: Theodore R. 
__ Ludlow, Suffragan, Orange. 

pew en \ 

New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City: 
Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York- cin 
_ Central: Edward H. Coley, Utica. Malcolm B&. 


Lexing- 


Eas- 


Marquette: 
‘Western: L. B 


4 


# 
! 


Api 
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Julius W. Atwood, Washington, D. C.; Samuel 
. Babcock, Marblehead, Mass.; Theodore D. Brat- 
_ ton, Jackson, Miss.; Chauncey B. Brewster, Hart- 

ford, Conn.; Robert E. Campbell, St. Andrews, 
_ Tenn.; George. W. Davenport, Auburndale, Mass. 


if 


United States—Protestant Episcopai ; E H ; 5 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


: Bishop of Virginia, Presiding Bishop; Secretary of the 
of Bishops, Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn. 


ieee 


Peabody, Coadjutor,’ Utica. Western: <a . 
J. Davis. Buffalo. Rochester: Bartel H. Rh 
Albany: G. A. Oldham. 4 
. Stires, Gated : 


ville. 
Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Jr., Cleveland. Souther 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati: 4 4 
Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City. _ 
Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. Easter 
W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania—Francis M. Taitt, Philadelph: 
Pittsburgh: Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. Beth 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrisbui 
Vad beer Brown, Harrisburg. Erie: John C. Wa 
Tie. : . 

Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence; G. * 
Bennett, Suffragan, Providence. 
South Carolina—Albert S. Thomas, Charlestag® 
Upper South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, Columbo 
Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Memphis; Edmund 

Dandridge, Coadjutor, Nashville. 
Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: H. - 
Moore, Dallas. W. Texas: William T. Cape 
San Antonio. No. Tex.: E. C. Seaman (misss 
Amarillo. 
Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake Cit 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 


Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du 
Eau Claire: Frank E: Wilson, Eau Claire. 
Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, SeattlJ 

Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. 
Wyoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss.), Laram 
Africa—Liberia: Leopold Kroll, Monrovia. r 
Brazil—Southern: William M. M. Thomas (miss. | 

Rio Grande do Sul. | 
China—Shanghai: William P. Roberts (miss. 

Shanghai, Hankow: Alfred A. Gilman, Hankoy 

eat Lloyd R. Craighill, Bishop of Anking 
uhu. i 
Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. Spena 

Burton, Suffragan, Port au Prince. 
Panama Canal Zone—Harry Beal (miss.), Ancow! 
Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. be 
Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. > 
Dominican Republic—H. R. Carson in charge. | 
Japan—North Kwanto, C. F. Reifsnider; Tok 

Shirley N. Nichols (miss.), Kyoto, Tohoku; Nor 

man S. Binsted (miss,), Sendai. me 
Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Samuel H. Littell 

(miss.), Honolulu, j 
Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F. 
Philippines—Norman. S. Binsted, Bishop of To 

hokus, in charge of Philippine Islands, Manila 

Robert F. Wilner (suffr.), Manila, ; 

Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.) San Ju 


BISHOPS 


P. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul Jones, Yi 
low Springs, Ohio; William .Lawrence, Bos 
Mass.; Paul Matthews, Princeton, N. J.; Ro 
H. Mize, Salina, Kan.; William H. Moreland, 
bany, N. Y.; James Craik Morris, New Orleans 
La.; Herman Page, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rt. Rev 
Edward L. Parsons, D.D., California. g 
Logan H. Roots, New York, N. Y.; Edwin Ww 


Volunteers 


: Source: 
The Volunteers- of America is a religious and 
_ philanthropic organization administering to the 
many needs of the unfortunate and destitute in 

large urban centers of the United States. Head- 
- quarters address is 34 W. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 


- 


An Official 


Saphore, Syracuse, N. Y.; Ernest V. Shayler, Lo 
Angeles, Calif.; Wilson R. Stearly, Montclair, N. J. 
Arthur C. Thomson, Portsmouth, Va.; Theod 
P. Thurston, San Diego, Calif.; Frank H. Touret 
Tryon, N. C.; James R. Winchester, Chicago, 


of America ; 
of the Organization _ 


the direct influence of the spiritual program: - 


_ 


- “1... * —_—- =. 


S.—R. C. Welfare Conf.; Ten Commandments; American Creed 569 


he National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
janized in 1919 as a common agency acting under 
bishops to'promote the welfare of the Catholics 
United States. The Conference has for its 
porated purposes “‘unifying, coordinating and 
anizing the Catholic people of the United States 
works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
and other activities." The Conference com- 
ses the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information 
migration, National Center Confraternity of 
fistian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
d pips, anc. Catholic Action, monthly publica- 


Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
ding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
t of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 


H youth servicing organizations. 
‘ducation—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
‘Teachers’ Registration, Library. 
ess erves the Catholic press in the United 
tes and abroad with regular news, features, 
torial and pictorial services. 
hovial Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
lations, International Affairs, Civic Education, 
al Welfare, Family Life and Rural Life. 
wwal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
Federal, State and local legislation. 
LU Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
Catholic Men and the Nationa] Council of 
holic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
adquarters permanent representations in the in- 
asts of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
through some 4,700 affiliated societies— 
ional, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
9 through units of the councils in many of the 


ceses. 
Sat tholic Action Study—-Devoted to research 
“yeports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
ns and achievements in the work of Catholic 
m at home and abroad. 
me N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
srs a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
dio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 
radio Catholic Hour over the network of the 
onal Broadcasting Company. 
the N. C. C. W. maintains in Washington, D. C., 
s National Catholic School of Social Service. 
Cc. C. Administrative Board—Most Rev. 


e@ Ten Commandments—known also as the 

ealogue—according to Exodus XX:19, were pro- 

med by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai 

Be cverd Ds rela aaa on two tables of stone 
sik 


"the King James version (1611) of the Bible 
» Ten Commandments are: 

am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
t of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 


[in 
s that taketh his name in vain. ; 
Serember the Sabpath day, to keep it holy. 


dtten by William Tyler Page, 
1S faduse of Representatives, in 1917, and 
opted and promulgated by the Government’s 


the United States of America as a Government of the people, by the 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, chai 

of the Administrative Board and episcopal chair- 
man of the Executive Department; Most Rev. John 
B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, vice chairman 
of the Administrative Board and episcopal chair- 
man of the Department of Education; Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York 
secretary of the Administrative Board; Most Rev. 
Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, treasurer of the Administrative Board and 
episcopal chairman of the Department of Lay Or- 
ganizations; Most Rey. John Gregory Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, episcopal chairman, De- 
partment of Catholic Action Study; Most Rev. 
Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, episcopal 
chairman of the Legal Department, Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City and 
episcopal chairman of the Social Action Depart- 
ment; Most Rey. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of 
Erie, episcopal chairman of the Press Department; 
and the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of 
Buffalo, episcopal chairman of the Department of 
Youth; and Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, member of the Board 
without portfolio. 

Assistant Bishops, Administrative Board—Most 
Rev. Emmet M, Walsh, Bishop of Charleston; Most 
Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez; 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo; Most 
Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno; Most 
Rev. Francis P. Keough, Bishop of Providence; 
Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, Bishop of Syracuse; 
Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of 
Camden, and Most. Rev. Charles Hubert LeBlond, 
Bishop of St. Joseph. The Right Rev. Msgr. Michael 
J. Ready, General Secretary; Rey. oward J. 
Carroll, S.T.D., Asst. Gen. Sec. 

Under_ the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committee on 
Motion Pictures (Most Rev. John T. McNicholas 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, chairman; Mos 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los An- 
geles; Most Rev. Hugh C, Boyle, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh: Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, and Most Rev. Stephen J.. Donahue, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York) there functions the 
Legion of Decency, organized for the purpose of 
securing for the public wholesome screen enter- 
tainment. One of the means towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is the publishing of a weekly 
classification of current films. The Legion of De- 
cency has its National Office in the Archdiocese 
of New York—Address: 
York City, N. Y. The executive secretary is Rev. 
John J. McClafferty. 


The Ten. Commandments 
Source: The Holy Bible; Exodus 20: 2-17 


Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; 

But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates: 

For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sab- 
bath day, and hallowed it. 

Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. F 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 4 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour. 

Thou shalt not.covet thy neighbour’s house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy_neighbour’s. 

The Douay version of the Bible, published in 
1609, and the King James version, are in substantial 
agreement as regards the Ten Commandments, 
although there is a variation in verbiage. 


a ay Liha ie eB ee ccc 
The American’s Creed 
Clerk of the Committee on Publication. Accepted by the House 


of. Representatives, on behalf of the American 


People, April 3, 1918. 
people, for the 


f the governed; a democracy in a republic; 


people; whose just powers are derived from the Ca nae thie ov eerd inseparable; oy ae eR 


‘ation of many sovereign States; a 


e principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity - 
: WNES.\°) 9S Er 
sherefore Melieve tt 44 my duty to my country to love it; to supper 


‘or which American patriots sacr ced 
t its Constitution; to obey its 


ws; to respect its flag, and.to.defend it against all enemies... 


485 Madison Ave., New © 


5 
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Roman Catholic “Pilecarchy of the ‘United States . 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 


pass eae Delegate to the United States—Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, S.TD., P 
pees! UD. sie Delegate Egidio Vagnozzi, S.T-D., Ph.D., J.C.D. Secretaries—Msgr. Leo Binz, S.’ 
j -Ph.D., Msgr. Joseph M. McShea, S.T.D., Ph.D., "Mser. Romolo Carboni, J.C.D. and Very Rev. Edy 
2 iy co), Daly, O.P., S.T.M. The office of the Apostolic Delegate is at No. 3339 Massachusetts Ave., NJ 
‘a 


Washington, D a ARCHDIOCESES \ 


ee “See Archbishops Cons. See ae 
Halsimas ‘Ma......Michael J. Curley 914 | Newark, N. J.......Thomas J. Walsh 
a John MeMamara (Aux) . New York. N. ¥ Fd. Spelinan. Guha 
be e aoe 
' Boston, Mass.-.....W. ee ee nite ‘ Cardinal. ¥ Stephen 7 Danokue (Aue it 
p LL c cons Gamuel A. Stritch 
as wi rn - FA Shiel ( Aux). xe 5. 1928 Philadelphia Pa... Rosh 
m Tien (Aux. 
Portland, Ore...... .Edward D. Howard... 
Cinainatl, Ono. dann FMM. ts | BEES, Joka Slane 
etrolt, Mich..... ‘Baward A. Moo 1926 | ct paw, Minn Tonnes Rae 
Stephen ‘Woznicki "ai -1938 | gon ‘Antonia, Tex.. .. Robert E. Luce 
: bya, ens Jawa ¥ ee eee San Francisco, Cal BS AE Mitty. «ig Theat 
Los 4 BeNOR: test: ° omas A. Connolly (Aux 
mae eeeyale, ae ay prone a oe Sante Fe, N. M..: pane ad 3 It 
ilwaukee, oses ey ney M. Metzger 3 
te New Orleans, La... ‘Joseph F, Rummel Washington, D. C..Michael J. Curley.........1© 


DIOCESES 
Bishops Cons. See Bishops 
~++ee--..Joseph R. Crimont. 8S. J...1917 | Little Rock, Ark... .Jo eS B. Morris 
W. Fitzgerald, S: J. (Coad) . 1939 A. L. pietenerf(Aux).. 
..Edmund F. Gibbons 19 | Manchester.-N. H-. -John B. Peterson 
*" Daniel F, Desmond Ppt ea ama oe : nanan 
J os onterey-Fresno . Dp HORT arss Gees 
oe Bs ee Simon Mobile, Ala Thomas Toolen 
\ y_¥. McGrath... 1 Natener Nise” ate 
“Henry Althoff ......_.-..1914 | Ogdensburg, N.¥..F 
Vincent G. Tay! hes Oklahoma, 
arc . D.... Vincent J. Ryan. 1940 
¥ ise, idaho. x <s et ay ee, 1928. 
00) le sees OS olloy 
oe) or : ih ete A. 


Ponce, PR... 00... 


Joeeghe ae McCarthy... 
. . . Francis P, Keough. . 
aP. 1 h, N.C...) 22) Eugene McGuinness. _? 
: Joseph Schre 191 , 8. D....John J. Lawler.,........ 
James A. MeFaadea (Aux) 1932 Re Nev. Thomas K. Gorman. 1 


lumbus, Ohio, ...J. J. Hartl 904 
tuts Kan.....Frank A. Thili.. Riehinond, Va. + Andrew 'J. Brennan 


DUS Christi, Tex. te Ledvina...../1921 Rochester, N 


IN. Keaaee . Kearne 
arion G. Garriga (Co-ad) moe Rockford, Tl Edward F. onan 


eee W. Howard 1923 | St. Augustine, Fla. sgn LA ey, 

° St. Cloud, Minn..... eos 
St. Joseph, Mo. “Gnaries. i. DF Blond, <p eer 
Sacramento, Cal...) Robert J. Armstrong 
Saft bak Mich Win. F, Murphy 


eee MGannon. .f 56565. os 1 
Seg Bie er oS 
Ronn Noll ee tle, Wash... .. Gerald Shaughnessy, 8. M1 
* ae Sine a oe i 1925 | Sioux City. Jowa.... Edmond wa a 
allup, New, Sein Were 40 | Sioux Falls, S. D ... William O. Brady 
alveston, Tex C. E. Byrne 1 La tee ina coceme 
- Grand Taland, Neb! y an 
rand Rapids, Mich. Joseph C. Plagens - A. aes 
ill ae eee ie 


; Foied Ohio 
Maurice F. McAuliffe. 119 eu ae 
q Henry J. O'Brien (Aux.) .. Trenton, N. J. 
Helena, Mont Joseph M. Gilmore if 
onolulu, Hawaii ..James J. Sweeney 


; "1899 | Winona, Minn. hap ed M. Kelly... . 
A ee . “Grit ( ey be Military Vicar. ... J. Spellman. 
J. B. Jeanmar 19 John F. O'Hara, Delegate.. 
Joseph H. pas Fe Ruthenian diocese (1)Basil Takach (Pittsburgh). i 
Paul C, Schulte. (2) Constantine~ Bonachevsky 
. Louis B. Kucera AG § (Philadelphia) 1 
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‘The fusuerinie of the Immaculate Conception is thus defined by the Catholic Dictionary—_ q 
: “The Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved from the stain of original sin in the first instant of t 
- conception in the womb of her mother. This was a singular privilege and grace of God, granted 
_ view of the merits of Jesus Christ. By her conception is meant not the act or part of her par 
in it, nor the formation of her body, nor the conception of Christ later in her own womb;. from — 
moment her soul was created and infused into her body it was free from original sin and. filled. ; 
 sanetifying grace, Her Scul was never stained by original sin, nor by the depraved emotions; passit 
and weaknesses consequent on that sin, but created in a state of original sanctity,: eS ceneas 
Justice. She had at least the graces of the first Eve before the Fall; and more." 
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The Pope ( nd College of Cardinal: ass, . 571, 
ph ame a Roman Catholic Hierarchy r we ‘3 


—  - \ ~ Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington ; wy 
he head of the Roman Catholic Church is | Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, | the Universal Church; Patriarch of the West; 
“at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest | Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan ots 
il 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the — 


. Vatican City. 
D) ogg aa et ge mee a 16, The College of Cardinals, when complete, is — 

me Ty renee 3 a , 1930; | made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal- _ 
d ppe - successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; | Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are 
ned March 12, 1939. ; f Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the — 
he Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and 
tical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take t 
me and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St.,' their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. — 


Na- Year of | Y of 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth tence i 


ardinai-Bishops— 
naro - nito Pignatelli di 
nte.. 


Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 


of the Ceremonial Congregation... ....... Italian. .... 1851 
\maso Pio Boggiani.. . .|Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina; Chancellor 

OF Mig Churclt [a5 88 oo ca nob sce ee S jItalian....| 1863 
leo Gasparri.....,...... Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the Supreme} 


Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature Swish 'y Italian. ... 1871 
Ms VaR sii ale oe Maes « Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General of Rome; 


i + secretary of the Congregation of the Holy 

a i re. oP es ee ..|Italian...,,; 1871 ' 
1 LUG s Ss ae Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of S. C. Rites. . F 
a Se eee Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto....... 


irdinal-Priests— 
SS Se oe Ar¢ehbishop.of Boston....... s..sseeeesees American..| 1859 


OM a ieleeb on =e Archbishop of Napled... . 00. 0s n es adeen enue Itallan..,.} 1872 

ee eas Archbishop of Breslau.....................|German...] 1859 

ael Faulha thd vc. Archbishop of Munich and Freising......... German...| 1869 
nis J. Do Rtyoee a3... Archbishop of Philadelphia................ American..| 1865 
Meisco Vidal v Barraquer .;Archbishop of Tarragona. . 5 Ope 1868 
talian 1872 


anni B. Nasalli-Rocca...|/Archbishop of Bologna. 


.|Archbishop of Malines............ Belgian....| 1874 
.|Archbishop of Gnesna and Posnania... olish..... 881 
Bas aes a i 1880 
1884 
IATOHDIAHOD OF B4iam. cs on gs ance ob Slem n oie c's since | SOO”: 
PSETIBEGH, OF. .LABDON..< 3s. cb be tip dahl vcte'ae Portuguese} 1888 
: eC 3 Bee Archbishop of Palermo.........-...e.e00. Italian....| 1874 
h MacRory.........-.|Archbishop of Armagh..........-.++++04-- jIrish......] sl 
ano Leme de Silveira : 
Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro.............-. Brazilian..| 1882 
Sec. of Consistorial Congregation........... Italian,...} 1876 
SLBIShG Of Lies ~ bigs cb os Fo Oem aaNet. French....| 1884 — 
Prefect of the Congregation for the Propaga- j 1272 
1873 
1876 
1883 
1872 
1875 
= 1879 
SUS jek 9: 6 Prefect of the Congregation of the Counci 1876 
TGR 6 Bae Secretary of State of His Holiness ete 
ih. 9a hd oce Fees Oe area 1859 
Archbishop of Paris......... PaO Pe ene! 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires.............+++. Arg 1880 
.|Archbishop of Genoa....... ++. seen eee dee 1871 
Secretary of the S. Oriental Congregation; 
: President of the Biblical Commission. ...... French.,..| 1884 
odato G. Piazza......... Patriarch of VeNICE...... 2... ve ca cecawweee Italian. .... 1884 
jonexildo Pellegrinetti....}. 20... este ewes ere rece eee cece es | TEAMAR. . «+e 1876 | 
nur Hinsley........-..-. Archbishop of Westminister..............+.. English. ...|. a detigiae 
seppe Pizzardo.......... Prefect of the S. Congregation of Seminaries : 
33 and Universities. ........++--++++++++--.|Ltalian..... 1877 
e Archbishop of Lyoms.........++--+-++--- ...|French....| 1880 
inal Deacons: F 
Dominioni...}....----+e.ee0s5 Dg. ble oi ctalo cieie = (ge Pviobvriiaeheys 1877 
oat. k + iptaee **|President of the Commission for the Gov 
, , ment of the Vatican City............ . Mere vege 
e Jorio.......-+...|Prefect of the 8. C. of Sacraments... é C 1867 
nzo La Puma.........|Prefect of the S. C. of Religious. .... ise 
ee mtd fs Pres. of Com. for Oriental Codification. ‘ «| 1877 
ranni Mercati......-..-- Librarian and Archivist of the Chureh 1866 


scer iscoveries in the Bible lands re-establish its early books as historical con- 4 
Bee rene es of naa as they existed in the days of the Patriarchs and Moses, it was 
in 1938 in New York City at the opening session of the Institutes of Biblical and Post-Biblical 
. by Prof. William F. Albright, Biblical authority of Johns Hopkins University. be 
¢ revision of the Baltimore Catechism of the Roman Catholic Church was published in 1941, 
to an announcement by the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. — 
-the answers of the old catechism, which pee Veen widely used in parochial schools, haye pon m 
éd and modernized in terminology and treatment of subject matter. The Baltimore Catechism 
yublished'in 1891, hay ; , Bacto 
; a ; -guidance of the committee, was'carried on for six years scholars 
Se auianope of Ae kalerions hierarchy. Before publication it was submitted to the Sacred | 
gation of ‘hes jouncil-in Rome. SRA et Fae i, 


& 


to the papal throne.) 


k, 
‘ 


(Anti- 


he. ia, -s 
The Popes | 


Chronological List of Popes | 
Source: Annuario Pontificio _ c 
-Anti-Popes are inserted. in boldface. 
Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders 
: The Popes who resided at 
Avignon are marked with (A.) c. = circa (about). 
_. The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of 
the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, 


Sovereign. of the T 
Roman Church. 

The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Ch 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbir 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Pring 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pow 
of the Universal Church. 7 


‘emporal ‘Domains. of th 


5 - 
( “e ivee 
‘ 


73 


. Petrus 
Linus 
, Cletus 
. Clement I, 
St. Anacletus 
2 |St. Evaristus 


Sixtus I. 


. Hyginus 
. Pius I. 
st. Anicetus 
, Soterus 
. Eleutherus 
. Vietor I. 
. Zephyrinus 
1 |St. Cc 
St. 
St, 


. Cornelius 
. Lucius I. 


. Sixtus IT. 


311 |St. Melchiades 
314 


St. Anastasius I, 


St. Innocentius I. 


St. Zosimus 

{St. Bonifacius I. 
St. Celestinus I. 
. Sixtus IIL, 
it. Leo I. 

. Hilarus 

. Simplicius 
. Felix ITT. 
St. Gelasius I, 


Date | Date Date :  &, 
Cons, Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Poa 
619 |Bonifacius V. 984 |Joannes XIV. Tnnocentius — 
625 |Honorlus L. 985 |Joannes XV. (A.) 1 
640 |Severinus 996 |Gregorius V. 1362 |Urbanus V. 
640 |Joannes IV 997 |\Joannes XVI. 1370 |Gregorius XI, 
642 |Theodorus L. 999 |Sylvester IT. 1378 {Urbanus V1... 
649 |St. Martinus I. 1003 |Joannes XVII. 1378 |Clement VIL.t& 
. Alexander I. 655 |St. Eugenius I. 1003 |Joannes XVILL. 1389 |Bonifacius LX 
‘ 657 |St. Vitalianus 1009 |Sergius IV. 1394 |Benedictus X {J 
. Telesphorus 672. |Deusdedit II. 1012 |Benedictus VIII. (A. 4 
ss 676 |Donus I. 1024 |Joannes XIX. Innocentius V1 
678 |St. Agatho 1033 |Benedictus IX. 1406 |Gregorius XIL 
682 |St. Leo IL. 044 |Gregorius VL 1409 | Alexander V. 
684 |St. Benedictus II.|} 1046 |Clement II. 1410 |Joannes XXIT. 
685 |Joannes V. 1048 |Damasus TI. 1417 |Martinus V. | 
686 |Conon 1049 |St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement VIII 
687 |St. Sergius L 1055 | Victor IT. 1431 |Eugenius IV. 
alixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 |Felix V. } 
Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VII. 1058 |Benedictus X. 1447 |Nicolaus V. — 
Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 1059 | Nicolaus II. 1455 |Calixtus IIT. 
708 |Constantinus I. 1061 |Honorius IT. 1458 |Pius II. 
715 |St. Gregorius If. || 1061 | Alexander IL. 1464 |PaulusII, 
731 |St. Gregorius IIL. |} 1073 |st. Gregorius VII.|| 1471 |Sixtus IV. || 
741 |St. Zacharius 1080 |Clement III. 1484 |Innocentius VI 
. Stephanus I. 752 |Stephanus IT. 1087 } Victor IIT. Alexander VI. 
752 |St. Stephanus ITI.|/ 1088 |Urbanus TI. Pius Ill, % 
757 |St. Paulus I. 1099 | Paschalis I. Julius IL 
768 |Stephanus IV. 1118 |Gelasius II. Leo X. ‘ 
771 |Hadrianus I. 1118 |Gregorius VIII. Hadrianus VI, 
795 |St. Leo ITT. 1119 |Calixtus IT, Clement VII. 
816 |St. Stephanus V. 1124 |Honorius If. Paulus III, 
817 |St. Paschalis I. 1130 |Innocentius IT. Julius TIT, 
824 |Eugenius II. 113@ |Anacletus II. Marcellus IT, 
827 Valentinus 1138 |Victor IV. Paulus' TV. 
827 |Gregorius IV. 1143 |Celestinus I. Pius IV 
844 |Sergius II. 1144 | Lucius IT. St. Plus Vt) 
847 |St. Leo IV. 1145 |Bugenius ITT. Gregorius xu 
855 |Benedictus IIT. 1153 | Anastasius IV. Sixtus V. 
858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. Urbanus VII. — 
867 |Hadrianus IT. 1159 | Alexander III. Gregorius XTY," 
872 |Joannes VIII. 1159 |Victor V. Innocentius fl 
882 |Martinus II. 1164 |Paschalis III. 
884 |St. Hadrianus IIT. || 1181 |Lucius Tike 
885 |Stephanus VI. 1185 |Urbanus IL. Paulus V. i 
dee eee 1187 |Gregorius VIII. Gregorlus XV. 
: joni acius VI. 1187 |Clement ITI. Urbanus VIII. — 
v4 Stephanus VIL. 1191 |Celestinus IE. Innocentius X, 
Sd Bomenst 1198 |Innocentius IIL Alexander VIT, | 
Sean neodorus II, 1216 |Honorius ITI. Clement IX. § | 
hee Sabha IX. 1227 |Gregorius IX. Clement X. | 
eee le enedictus IV. 1241 |Celestinus IV, Tnnocentius XL.) 
ey rN ion 1243 |Innocentius 1V. Alexander VIITJ| 
a { 9 -hristophorus 1254 | Alexander IV. Innocentius XI 
. Anastasius IT. ky Sergius IIT. 1261 |Urbanus IV. Clement XI. | 
bre eRe ens II. 1265 |Clement IV. Innocentius XIE) 
ote yan jonius 1271 |Gregorius X. Benedictus X 
4 ee x. 1276 |Innocentius V, Clement XII. | 
oS ne rs 1276 |Hadrianus V. Benedictus XT) 
He ep! any Ill. 1276 |Joannes XX, Clement XTIT. 
33h pen I. 1277 |Nicolaus III. Clement XIV. 
33s Leo \ 1281 | Martinus IV. Pius VI. 
ia is tephanus IX. 1285 |Honorius IV. Pius VII, A 
on, cea ee 1288 |Nicolaus 1V. Leo XII. ie | 
oe. (ene “es 1294 |St. Celestinus V. Pius VIIT.. 
963 ren Vali . 1294 |Bonifacius VITL Gregorius XVL 
en ereae een 1303 |Benedictus XI. Pius IX, 
meat enedictus V. 1305 |Clement V. Leo XIII. * 
ora Me XIIL. 1316 |Joannes XX1. Pius X. a 
Be poteaictas Vig 1328 |Nicholas V. |Benedictus X 
974 |Bonifacius vit. || 1334 |Benedictus X11. ote ea ee 
975 |Benedictus VII. Clement V1. (X.) fone ed 4 
Pope, which was| which created the 


. Was re-es 
. ‘ 


The Vulgate edition of th 
lished by the English College at Rheims in 1582 
gives the 14th verse of the 2nd chapter of the 
Gospel ‘of St. Luke as follows: 
_ “Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax hominibus 
_ bonae voluntatis,’’ which has been translated-by: 
_ “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” 
| The Protestant, or King James, version divides 
_ the words into two phrases to read ‘Peace on 


The temporal power of the 
extinguished by the Italian Government in 1871, 
tablished by the Lateran Treaties of 1929, 


Peace on Earth—to Whom? 
e New Testament, pub- 


St. Peter’s Plazza. 


State of Vatican City, includim 


| 


i 


into thi 
good will, 


g€ men 
Latin Vulgate was first 
College at Douay in 16 
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Mowat Catholic Statistics for the United States 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 1941 by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
dioceses, 

Cler- |Chur-|Children|Catholic ase 


ay ches | Attend. Pop. Vicariates- 
Apostolic 


385,751||Lansing....... 


Cler-|Chur-|Children cans 
gy | ches/| Attend. tons ~ 


ee 


, 124 7,974 
79, 1,500,382) Leavenworth. 317 91275 70, nea 
150,872 |1,536,100|| Lincoln. ... 143 
34,467 253,635 || Little Rock é 146 
73,418 602,000|| Manchester... . 242 
14,742 127,361|| Marquette..... 122 
23,034 327,956|| Mobile........ 206 
15,082 113,564/|| Monterey-Fresno 123 
49,350 460,000/| Nashville...... 89 
66,491 645,000/| Natchez....... 100 
31,910 330,000 || Odgensburg.. 186 
90,787 |1,004,173)|| Okla. C. & Tulsa 174 
109,292 "872 : 246 
6,3 48 
Bl ebsie 46,947 190 
32,995 306 
14,715 804 
21,234 266 
9,074 426 
19,151 116 
4,800 112 
10,783 30 
1,439 149 
1 369 
9,958 200 
3,760 104 
1,559 119 
117,103 137 
399: 392,184 230 
9,098 110,531 || St. Joseph. 116 
9,914 111,380 || Salt Lake. . 37 
1,645 12,571 /||San Diego 164 
32,933 || Savannah- 
56,805 540,482 Atlanta 95 
20,259 142,409||Scranton....... 443 
4,224 43,000||Seattle........ 301 
4,920 160,864} | Sioux City..... 181 
A awl 8,864 65,000|| Sioux Falls.....| 165 
age 2/228 27,984||Spokatle.......} 103 
6,278 47,250|| Springfield, Ill. 248 
© ee 7,181 60,887 pe ge 
11,640 147,217 Mass 678 
i 5,510 41,090 Superior. 100 
Bacee eee, < 3,322 71,130 7) Rae a 316 
oe! 2/436 123/538] Toledo. 319 
red 14,078 Trenton. 296 
13,400 "PUCHONE ee yc 82 
aeersy 27 Wheatus: ee 127 
24,266 Wichita......- 164 
6: Wilmington. 100 
12,362 Winona........ 142 
48 Belmont Abbey. 20 
12,934 Ukrainian Grk. 106 
69 Pit (Grk. Rite). 139 
24,925 V-A of Alaska. . 26 
ees 12,238 7,677|| V-A Hawai. Isl. 172) 
4a ae 44,01 
x Motals'. vise 
aes. « 7974 
# ch 1940 5 5. asian’ 33, 33,912 18,73: 733 2,108,892 |21 403 36 
15,526 AOSD i. Pizzas 27'864)18,223|2,283,084 |20,215,098 ae 
00 WGZ1 2h5 ee ian 21,643|16,580|1,771, '418 |17,8 


All of fae apis ir tg ice, including population, are for the archdioceses and dioceses named. . 
4 ies with 17,507 stu- 
The first 19 dioceses in the above list are arch bani There are 201 seminar 1 
ents; 143 colleges for men and 682 aca demies for 
3c a: There are Cardinals in Philadelphia and ie irs: 1,442 higheschools with 493, 293, 14 pupils There 
are 7,660 parishes with schoo. 4 orphan asylums — 
Beehbishovs, including the cardinals, number 20; arth 31,827 inmate orphans; be homes for the 
shops, 122; secular clergy, 23,409; religious clergy, | aged; 709 hospitals. : 
430. Of the Churches 13, 224 have resident Converts in the last year numbered 76,705. ra 


World’s Sunday School Membership ri oe 


f Source: World’s Sunday School Association, N. Y. City 


i Total — Grand | Sun. | Officers Total 
Tenche Pupils -|Members}| Division Teach’s| Pupils | Meme 


81,522| 1,587,989) 1,669,511] |Gd. } 

'611| 1,778,908} 1,886,519 ; ,624/37,285,519 

OT O13]. 344,972| "975,985|| 1082..... if 145) 49,045'36, Word oes 1829 
'794,427| 8,636,809 9,431,236 ee 23, 623 


62 


eet Padi ee LOLS or «2 Bist oF 3'869,630) 
L 222 ue of 479| _ 78,662 1907... ,|255,544|2'419,444/22'618,392) 25,037, 836 : 


7,680 P 
Bi a7 2, gas 20,607/046)22,633,783|| | 


- Baptist Convention, U. 


Adventists, | Seventh-day—General Conference, 
President, L. McEihany; Secretary, D. 
Dick; Takoma Park, Washington, D. C, 

American Evangelical Lutheran, Norwegian Synod 
of—President, Rev. H. Ingebritson, Lake Mills, 
Towa; Secretary, Rey. Geo. O. Lillegard, 323 
Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

American Lutheran Church—57 E. Main St., 
Columbus, Ohio; President, Dr. Em. Poppen, 
57 BE. Main St., Columbus, Ohio; Secretary, Prof. 
E. J. Braulick, 814 Third Ave., N.W., Waverly, 
Iowa. 

American Lutheran Conference—President, Dr. 

E. Ryden, 2310 12th St., Moline, Ill.; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Lawrence M. Stavig, 1304 St. Olaf 
Ave., Northfield, Minn. 

Apostolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., 
N. Y._ Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks: 
Vicar Gen. Very Rev. Charles W. Keller, Arch- 
presbyter; Chancellor, Very Rev. Harold F. Jar- 
vis, Archpresbyter; Secretary, William J. Har- 
riott; Recter of the St. John’s Society, Rt. Rev. 
Victor Alexander; Reader Superior and Bursar, 
Rev. Lawrence J. ‘Ormsby: Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. James the Apostle, William J. 
Harriott; Superior of the Order of Deaconesses, 
Sister Adele M. Ormsby. 

Associate Presbyterian chee of North America, 
Synod: of—Washington, Iowa. Moderator, Rev. 

M. Malcolm, Albia, Iowa; Clerk, Rev. ’R. K. 
Atchison, D.D.; Rimersburg, Pa. 
S. A., Inc., National — 

Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, 
D.D., American Baptist Theological Seminary, 
White’s Creek Pike, Nashville, Tenn, 

Baptist Convention, Northern—President, Rev. 
William’ A. Elliott, D.D., Ottawa, Kan.; Corre- 
Sponding Secretary, Rev. J. C. Hazen, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. City; Recording Secretary, Rev. 
Clarence M. Gallup, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 

Y.;. Treasurer, Begrold: J. Manson, 177 Mon- 

. Y. New York City offices, 


President, 


Tague ‘St, Brooklyn, N 
Madison Ave. 
Bartisn Seventh Day, General Conference of— 
; erinent, Harley D. Bond, Salem College, Salem, 
Va.; Corresponding Secretary, poactiaes V. 
Davis 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. 
Baptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. w. 
W. Hamilton, Baptist Bible Institute, New Or- 
leans, La. Secretary, Dr. Hight C. Moore, 161 
Eighth Ave. No., ,Nashville, Tenn. 
Baptists, Free, General Conference of Walter 
with the Northern Baptist Convention.) 
Christian, General Convention of Christian Church 
—Now united with the’ Congregational Churches; 
See Congregational Christian Churches. 
Christian Reformed—Stated Clerk of Synod, Rev. 
Henry Beets, 737 Madison Ave., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. : 
Church of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
Mother Church. The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, President, John Randall 
Dunn; Clerk, Ezra W. Palmer; Adiministrative 
Board, The Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors. Address, 107 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Churches of God in North America (General Elder- 
ship), Rarishure, Pa. General Representutive, 


Rev. C. H. Lefever, 508 E. Main St., Roaring 
Spring, Pa.; President, Rev. H. C; Gonso, West- 
minster, Md.; Clerk, Rev. Elza Beery, 4119 


Bellevue Road, Toledo, Ohio, 
iw reh of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
ormon), Salt Lake, ee President, Heber 
Grant. Counsellors, Reuben Clark, ‘Jr. and 
David O. McKay. President of the Quorum of 
_the Twelve Apostles, Rudger Clawson. Presid- 
. ing Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. 
Secretary to the President, Joseph Anderson. 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- -day Saints, 


Reorganized — President, Frederick M. Smith, 
Secretary, O. W. Newton, Independence, Mo. 
Congregational Christian Churches of the U. S. 
of A:, General Council of—287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
City. Hon. William E. Sweet; Minister, Rev. 
Douglas Horton; Associate Secretary, Rev, Fred- 
erick I, Fagley, 287 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. City. 
' The Board of home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
City, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 19 So. La 
Sallé St., Chicago, Ill.; The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign ' Missions, 14 Beacon 
' St., Boston, Mass.; the Missions Council, 287 
Fourth Ave., N. ¥, City; Mid-West Regional 
Office, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Til. 


United States—Denominational Headquarters 


Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
: Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


\ aT a t 
ike | 


} 


. B. McCormick, Lakewood Chrisié 
Church, Lakewood, Ohio; 
Graham Frank, Central Christian Church, 
las, Texas. (Residence address, 4711 Gaston A 
nue, Dallas, Texas.) Affiliating Organizati 
The United Christian Missionary Society, Missa 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Pension Fund, Fs 
Box- 1635, Indianapolis, Ind. Board of Ch 
Extension, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Board of Higher Education, Exec. Sec., 
L. Smith, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unt 
Central Christian Church, Anderson, Ind. 
tional Association of Secretaries, 306 Insuta 

Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. National Benevo2 
Association, 1602 Landreth Bldg., St. Louis, 
German Evangelistic Society, Recording Sea 
tary, Dean E. Walker, Butler Universag 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Christian Foundation, See 
tary, F. D. Kershner, 908 Majestic Bldg., Indi: 
apolis, mee National City Christian Chi 
Corp., R. Miller, care National City Christ 
Church, ‘Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C. | 

Evangelical Church, General Conference of thi} 
President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Stang 


Secretary, Bisho’ oe 
Ellsworth St., Naperville, Il 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (E 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. Geo. Bredes: 
Taylor, Wis.; Vice President, Rev. J. O. Blana 
South Haven, Minn.; Secretary, f 
Pag to 3032 17th Ave. + South Minneapot 
Minn. 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical ponterentaa| 
North Ore dun uae ae Prof. ng 
D.D., 801 DeMun Ave. 


Evangelical Lutheran A 
tana Synod in North America—President, 
P. O. Bersell, 415 Harvard St., S. E., Minneapod 
ek Secretary, Dr. N. J. W. Nelson, Balate 

inn 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, oe 
Synod of—President, Rev. L. W. Goebel, 
LL.D., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Iii, 


a 


retary, Rey. William E. Lampe, Jom DY oF ial 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa, ‘Treasurer, | 
A. Keck, Evangelical Synod Bldg., 1720 Ch 


teau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Board Centers: Scho 
Building, "1505 Race St., Phaledlphia, Pa.; Evai 
gelieal Synod Bldg., i720 Chouteau Ave. 
Louis, Mo. 
Evangelical Synod of North Ameriog ecc 
siastical functions now taken care of by 
Evangelical and Reformed, Church ho 4 
Friends’ General Conference of the Religious § 
ciety of Friends—Chairman, Arthur C. Jacki 
317 North Chester Rd., Swarthmore, Pa.; Se 
tary, J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry 
Philadelphia, Pa. r 
Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadelp] 
and Vicinity—Secretary, Edward W. Evans, 36 


Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. j 
Friends, Society of. Five Years’ Meeting—Se 

retary, Executive Committee, Walter C. Woo 

ward, 101 So.. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Frienc 


General Conference, Secretary, J. Barnard We 
ton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. Americ 
Friends Service Committee (a. cooperative coi 
mittee of all Friends in America), Secre 
plerence % Pickett, 20 So. 12th St., Philadelph 


Hebrew Congregations, Union of American 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; Preside! 
pore Py Goldman; Secretary, Rabbi Geor 
epin 

Holy Orthodox Church in America—Primate, M 
Rev. George Winslow Plummer; President. 
the Council of Bishops, Rt. Rev. Henry V.- 
Parsell; Secretary of the Metropolitan cau ¢ 
(Incorporated in 1936), Rev. Leslie [ 
reticcarge sc See House, 321 W. 101st St., Ms 


Jewish Congregations of America, Union of Or 
dox. Rm. 1408, 305 Broadway, Nal Ng 
Nat’l Press., William Weiss; Exec. Dir. L 
Hilsenrad. : 

Lutheran ooaren in America, United—39. East 
St. City. President, Rev. F. H. Kn 
Treastrer, E. Clarence Miller; Searepany, ] 


a : Greever. 
utheran Free Chureh—President, Dr.. 
Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, | Minne 


inn. Secretary, Rev. Olaf Ro 

minary, Minneapolis, Minn. ee 
heran Synod of New York, United—39 E. 
th St., N. Y. City. President, Rev. Samuel 


heran World Convention—Executive Commit- 
. American Members: ist Vice Pres., Rev. 


‘Long, 39 E. 35th St., N. Y. City; Rev. Dr. L. 
Boe, Northfield, Minn.; Rev. Dr. A. R. 


entz. Gettysburg, Pa. 


m W. Peele, Adna W. Leonard. Secretary, 
he General Conference, Rev.’ Lud H. Estes, 1120 
axon Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

hodist Episcopal, African—Senior Bishop, 
seph S. Flipper, 488 Houston St., N. E. Atlanta, 
a. Secretary Bishops’ Council, Bishop John A. 
Tegg, 1150 Washington Blvd., Kansas City, 
ansas. 


hodist Episcopal, African Zion—Bishop, G. C. 
lement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
#vian, Northern Province—President, Rev. S. 
» Gapp, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
iee-President (Eastern), Rev. F. P. Stocker, 
.A., Bethlehem; (Western), Rev. Carl Mueller, 
Vatertown, Wis. Secretary, Thé Rev. C. D. 
reider, Nazareth. Pa. 

ayian, Southern Province—President, The Rt. 
ev. J. Kenneth Pfohl, 459 So. Church St., 
Vinston-Salem, No. Car.; Vice-President, The 
ey. Howard E. Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, 
o. Car. 

jonal Lutheran Council—President, Dr. E. B. 
urgess, 73 Haldane St., Crafton, Pa.; Executive 
tector, Dr. Ralph A. Long, 39 E. 35th St.. N. Y. 
ity; Secretary, Dr. Peter Peterson, 411 Dickens 
ve., Chicago, Ill. 

ne, Church of the—General Church Secre- 
ary, Rev. C. Warren Jones, D.D., 2923 Troost 
f., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
eneral Convention of the—President, Rev. F 
dney Mayer, 3812 Barrington Rd., Baltimore, 
fd.: Recording Secretary, B. A. Whittemore, 
34 Bowdoin St., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Al- 
ert P. Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston. Mass. 
Catholic Church in America—Presiding Bishop, 
‘rehbishop William Henry Francis, D.D., Wood- 
tock, N. Y.; Secretary, The Most Rev, Bishop 
ioseph Zielonko, D.D., 48 Charles St., South 
yer, N. J +: 

ox Patriarchal Synod, American—Arch- 
shop-Administrator, The Mast Rev. Ignatius 
" A. Nicholas; Chancellor, The Very Rev. H. 
oris Platov; Vicar-General, The Very Rev. D. 
{eliopoulos, 455 Tenth Ave.; N. Y. City. 


. Chas. E. Diehl, D.D., LL.D., Southwestern, 
mphis, Tenn.; Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 
sey. E. C. Scott, D.D., 1341 Liberty Bank Blidg., 
Jallas, Texas. pitas 
sbyterian Church in the U. S. A.—State 
flew” Rev. William Barrow Pugh. D.D., Na- 
j Headquarters, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
iphia, Pa. The Christian Education and 
ension Boards are at. Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
elphia, Pa.; National and Foreign Missions 
toards at 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. er ie 
‘ rian Church, Cumberland -- Moderator, 
peter L. Thomas, Pedelget pero Se ee 
€ eral Travelin ecretary an ea- 
lerk, Genera! W Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., 


fa. Chas Church in the U. S.—Moderator, 


, Rev. D. E ; 
Deville, Tenn. President, Board Trustees of 
¥eneral Assembly, . F,’ Chestnut,, Bowling 
yreen, Ky. 


sbyterian, United—Moderator, Rey. R. L. Lan- 


ni 
ing, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Principal | 


‘lerk, Rev. O. H. Milligan, D.D., LU.D., 805 
Shut Ave., Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


est: 

irth Ave., N. Y. City. President, The Right 
Bee ae at. Gubrae tucker, D.D. Secretary, 
he Rev. Franklin J, Clark, D.D. The Depart- 
nents of, Domestic Missions, Foreign Missions, 


2 ant, Episcopal, National Council ear atl 


Christian Education, Social Relations, Finance 
Promotion, are located with the National Council. 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America (1821), 281 Fourth Ave., 
a ite ae ee eh eight Rev, Henry St. 

er, D.D.; Secretar - 
ee tee SS ary, the Rev. Frank 


Rabbinical Assembly of America, 3080 Br 
N. ¥. City. President, Rabbi Leon Stans 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Dr. Louis M. 
Levitsky, Newark, N. J.; Treasurer, Rabbi Harry 
E. Schwartz, Hempstead, N. Y.; Corr. Sec., Rabbi 
Maxwell M. Farber, Philadelphia, Pa.; Record- 
ing Secretary, Rabbi Lewis B. Grossman. 


Rabbis, Central Conference of America-—President 
Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, 7624 St. Charles Ave.. 
New Orleans, La.; Vice-President, Rabbi James 
G. Heller, Wise Center, Reading Rd. & No. 
Crescent, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treasurer, Rabbi 
Harry S. Margolis, Holly and Avon Sts., St. 
Paul, Minn. Rec. Sec’y, Rabbi Isaac E. Marcu- 
ee cla, ete Macon, Ga.; Corr. Sec’y 

abbi Sidney L. Regner, Perkiomen % 
13th St., Reading, Pa. mes 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—Broadway Central Hotel, 673 Broad- 
gn ey x ipecia te ae bi I. Rosenberg, 

, B. L. Leventhal; 
Rabbi L. Seltzer. SPREE res 


Reformed Church in America, General Synod of 
—N. Y. City offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, where 
all Boards meet. President, Rev. Simon Blocker, 
D.D., Holland, Mich.; Stated Clerk, Rev. John 
A. Ingham, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, 


Reformed Episcopal, General Council 
Presiding Bishop, Frank V. D. Cloak, Sp 3 
So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Bishop 
—ecrge D. Higgins, D.D., 317 E. 50th St., N.Y. 
y. 


Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Syned of the—Moderator, Rey. Jas. S. Martin, 
D.D., Beaver Falls, Pa.; Stated Clerk, James S. 

Tibby, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reformed Presbyterian, General Synod of the 
Associate—Moderator, Rev. C. B. Betts, D.D., 
Atoka, Tenn.; Principal Clerk, Rev. C. B. Wil- 
liams, D.D., Due West, So. Car. 


Salvation Army, The—General George L. Car- 
enter. National Becrerry, Edward J. Parker, 
ational Headquarters, 120-130 W. 14th ;, 
N. ¥. City. Territorial Commissioners and 
Headquarters—Eastern, Alexander M. Damon, 
120 W. 14th St., N. Y. City; Western, (Lt. Com- 
missioner). Donald McMillan, 115 Valencia St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Central, Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, 719 No, State St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern, 
(Lt. Commissioner) Wm. C. Arnold, 54 Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Synagogue Council of America, 1181 Broadway, 
West, N. Y. City; President, Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel; Secretary, Benjamin Koenigsberg. Sta- 
tistical Bureau—Director, Dr. H. S. Linfield, as 
above. 

Synagogue of America, United, 3080 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. President, Louis J. Moss, 32 Court 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corr. Sec’y, Chas, I. Hoff- 
man, 624 High St., Newark, N. J. 

Unitarian—American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. President, Rev. Fred- 
erick May Eliot; Executive Vice-President, Rev. 
Everett Moore Baker; Treasurer, Perey W. 
Gardner; Secretary, Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 


United Brethren in Christ, Church of the—Head- 
quarters, 1430 U. B. Building., Dayton, Ohio. 
There are five active Bishops: A. R. Clippinger, 
Dayton, Ohio; G. D. Batdorf, Harrisburg, Pa.; 

’ Tra D.’ Warner, Pomona, Calif.; V. O. Weidler, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Fred L. Dennis, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Chairman, A. R. Clippinger. Executive 
Secretary, D. T. Gregory. 

Universalist—President, Hon. Louis Annin Ames, 
85 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. General Superinten- 
dent, Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. Secretary, \Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

nteers of America — Commander-in-Chief, 

See Ballington Booth; National Treasurer, Col. 
Alexander C. Wright; National Secretary, Col. 
Charles Brandon ao Headquarters, 34 West 


"28th St., N. Y. City. 


Wesl Methodist Connection (or Church) of 
Wesleyat President, I. F. McLeister; Secretary, 
E. D. Carpenter, 330 E. Onondago St., Syracuse, 


ges 


Census of Raligious Bodies in U Sx 1936 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census — 


t Th re wer con inental United States in 1936, | At the census of 1938 the total expenaltare vs z 
By ar 256 Religious  gonuinen 199,302 organizations and | $518,953, 571, as compared with $817,214,528 4 

4 55,807,366 members, as compared with 213 denomi- Under this item are included the amount ex! 

ations reporting 532, 154 organizations and 54,- | for salaries, repairs, etc.; for payments on cht) 
576,346 members in 1926. Each church was fre- | debt; for benevolence, including home and fore 
quested to report the number of ee ——- missions; for denominational support; and for 
g to the definition of membership in that church | other purposes. 
oF “organization. In some religious bodies the term The value of church edifices in 1936 was $3,4: 

mber is limited to communicants; in others it | 875,467, as compared with $3,839,500,610 in 1) 

neludes all baptized persons; and in still others All figures for 1936 are preliminary and subé 
Ss covers all enrolled persons. to correction. 


Moniher Mem bat 


Denomination ship, 1936 Denomination ship, 1 . 
eMiiieronindiods: ol6ck ee. .-: 55,807,366 Churches of Christ in Christian Union of ; 


Churches\of God, Holiness.............. 
General Eldership of the Churches of God 
163 in North America— sj.» J 5je5 0.5 te hes 
0 ||Churches of the Living God: 
Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fellowship.....-...... 
Church of the Living God, “The Pillar) 
and-Ground of Truth”... ........... 
7||Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
General Convention of the New Jeru- 
salem in the United States of America 
3 General Church of the New Jerusalem . 
Congregational and Christian Churches 
Congregational Holiness Church 
Disciples of Christ... 
Divine Science Churc' 


re ek w i American Holy Orthodox “o: 
Apostolic Eastern Church.......... 
An entty Baptist Associa’ 188 Apostolic E teen once (The Holy 
Col SeeaePrimitive Baptists....... Eastern Catholic and Apoatelas sa, 
muck River and Kindred Associations thedox Church). 4... 6 0 syn 6 Se x 
of whe eee erst Church of eee! ,951 Bulgarian ortmeex Churchs so at 
La SA ee ee a a ae 7 Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) . 
reneral Oo dln ey ee Sr eee Holy Orthodox Church in Americal 
eneral Six Principle Baptists........ 294 (Eastern Catholic and Apostolic). . 
_ Independent Baptist Church of America ! Roumanian Orthodox Church 
fational Baptist Evangelical Life and Russian Orthodox Ch 
ul § Assembly of the United Serbian Orthodox Church Aa 
NA al aneloh «Versi tdielee a’ os Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church’: 
Rees vrieeia via shee tectare tei. Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 
Enieside Church eo. . eli. tL ee 
Evangelical and Reformed Church....... 
ats 2 ener hes in the United penne of Evangelical Church... 08 20.05. . asthe 
sae A de aie Evangelical Congregational Church...... 
MSL hae Reh sacks s « - 5,287|)Evangelistic associations: 
“Bas\ StS han Aeneas 6,698 Apostolic Christian Chureh (Nazarean) 
1728) 137|| Apostolic Christian Church. 
narian Apostolic Faith Mission 
oO SD Spt eS eee s oA Christian Congregation. 
, 3 ean Church of Daniel's Band.. 
; ( ¥. \) Church of God (Apostolic) 
¥ 27,000 Church of God as Organized by Christ. 
oat German B. Hephzibah Faith Missionary ‘Asecoiation 
‘ethren Church (Progressive Dunkers) 30,636}} Metropolitan Church Association of 
urch of the Brethren (Conservative Missionary Bands of the World 
EER NOS METS Phone Kw Rgajeisss! sie « . Missionary nl cag ptr ae 
Baers ek 549||_ Pillar of Fire. ... 
d German Baptist~ Brethern (Old Faith Tabernacle. . 
MORON DUNKOPS) cae de hie ve os Federated Churches... 
SO Meascas He Fire ape Holiness Church of 


2,57 te) 
SER RTEENES. Skt m6 Sal s ch\henstes Society of Friends 
5 Society of Friends 
EAE bgt in ie ches 112}|Holiness Church 


hureh of Christ (Holiness) U. BA 
‘ch of Christ, Scientist.......:,.... 


ma) “tte Ae Gospel Nae. seaces oer 
Italian bodies: 


it Church ot God and Saints of Chris 
_ Church of God in Christ. ; 
- Church of the Full Gospel, 300||Jewish Congr 
Church of the Gospel. . hae Bal pgaiais 73||Kodesh Chure! 
_ Church of the azarene. . wile Sintered a4 r Latter-day Saints: 
Re Church of Revelation.............. = ihe 345|| Chureh of Christ (Temple Lot)....... 
_ Churches of Christ...... sl sliechietalwiPletele + i Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) ,| 


PS S. oe al ay ne ats. ee te eee SS <= » 
uh) 7” , 
a 
a United States—Religious Census 577 
x CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES IN U. S., 1986 (Continued) 
Member- 
Denomination Denomination ship, 1936 
urch of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites).. Reformed New 
punch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day dist Ch huireh Setup guy by: : Rit 329 
0 ABR ORE, ACOs Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church 5,035 
lurch of Jesus Christ (Sirangites).. Union Am M : 
eee eye of Jesus Christ of oa pee we i sae ees i w e 9,369 
MUBS UL Use ope sy yn ae 2s Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or i 
ouse of the Lord, Apostolic Faith Church) of America............, : ws 22,017 
iSathole Chorch...2.5 0... +: Moravian bodies: ; 
ian National Catholic Church of ree re and Moravian Brethren 
ole Meher OCS GN Up hCe Petes coxa Bs Chen : = Tees ois ies eae 285 
9 vangelica! nity of Bohemian and 
herican Lutheran Conference: Moravian Brethren in arr America 5,330 
merican Lutheran Church......... ‘ Moravian Church in America......... 30,904 
angelical Lutheran Augustana National David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
Synod of North America......... Ghuréh: Uniti ys 9 nck teense ee eee 1,880 
orwegian Lutheran Church of New Apostolic Church... 2. <.......0ee0 6,147 
ae eet ese ee kar ee a eee 
A) ee ee merican Catholic rch..5h sos, Pane 1,333 
United Danish Cvangeitcal Lutheran American Old Catholic Church (Incor- 
soburch in America ...)) oo .. es sss POFAbed) Go vac. sure sree emt eae Cone 452 
angelical Lutheran Synodical Con- North American Old Roman Siype 2 : 
rence of North America: Ghoreh.7 pee. th cece Some 14,985 
ngelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- Old Catholic Church in America. 5,470 
souri, Ohio, and Other States Pentecostal assemblies: 
angelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Pentecostal Fire Baptized Holiness 
Wisconsin and Other States. ...... Church 5 oth Sk~2 a sad ae 1,348 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod Church of God in Christ (Penecostal). . 210 
__of the United States of America.. Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 16,070 
Bforwegian Synod of the American International Pentecostal Assembli 133 
Evangelica Lutheran Church. . Penetecostal Assemblies of the World. . 5,713 
egro Mission of the Synodical Con- Pentecostal Chureh of God of America. 4,296 
BER EIOG. em Sand viscera tS co are’ Pentecostal Church, Incorporated .. 9,681 
ited Lutheran Church in America. .. Calvary Pentecostal Church, Incor- 
ch of the Lutheran Brethren of porated 7.9 7c Sree. eo rare 1,046 
MUPIGH aS Sita. spe eae wes Pentecostal Holiness Church.......... 12,955 
angelical Lutheran Church of Amer- Pilgrim Holiness Church............... 20,124 
ca (apes Synod) ees she oe ves Polish National Catholic Church of 
Anish “Se pees Lutheran Church of TOPICS chy 32. Ua cone hae ane 63,366 
EL OYE s shreds PES a eee ss Presbyterian bodies 
: in ‘Svarwelical Lutheran Church General Synod ot the Associate Re- 
f America, or Suomi Synod........ formed Presbyterian Church........ 21,981 
nish Evangelical Lutheran National Synod of the Associate Presbyterian = 
Murch of America...52...--..---2 Church of North America.......... 308 
landic Evangelical Lutheran Synod Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Morih Americe ,.'.¢0 3. ee oie s Ghureh, i 6 eee ee ee eee 10,668 
nish Tivangelical Lutheran Church Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 49) 975 
MEEMIGE “1.0... Doe Wee ss as Pees Chureh in the United 
‘tant Conterence (Lutheran)..... AG ea. Se le bi S's oe et 449,045 
endent Lutheran Congregations. Precbyteriad Church in the United 
POTN oreckco Got. Fes Oss. vole States of America.............2025 1,797,927 
nonite bodies: Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
ntral Conference of Mennonites. . North America, General Synod...... 1,686 
lurch of God in Christ (Mennonite) Orthodox Presbyterian Church.......: 4,710 
mference of the Defenseless Men- Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
nonites of North America........-.. Church of North America..,....... 6,386 
ingelical Mennonite Brethren Con- United Presbyterian Church of North 
LST A Re a ae al ee ee AWIEQICH 5 A 5/5 stein s oo oc J aero ee atten 170,967 
gervative Amish Mennonite Church Protestant Episcopal Church........... 1,735,335 
eral Conference of the Mennonite Reformed bodies: 
‘hurch of North America.........- Christian Reformed Church.......... 107,993 
tterian Brethren, Mennonites...... Free Magyar Reformed Church in 
immer Mennonite Brueder-Gemeinde America... F455, 06 59 ea. bas Cee 7,165 
Anonite Brethren in Christ......... Reformed Church in America.......-.. 184, eed 
Reformed Episcopal Church............ 56 


1 Bpenite Brethren Church of North 


Beonis G@hurehiss uk ibis esis = 3/6 
ao ionite Kleine Gemeinde.......... 
meds Amish Mennonite Church. . 
rder Mennonite Church (Wisler). 
formed Mennonite sarc Pi. sic 
Bes Mennonite Church........... 
eee Mennonite Congregations. 
odist bodies 
Methodist Episcopal Church. . 
Methodist Episcopal Zion 
URE NL Sefe0s fa one ss asa) ee e''s pailel eTsis © 5 3's 
: bes Methodist Protestant 
ostlle Methodist Church. 
Methodist Episcopal Church.. 
lored Methodist Protestant Church 
Methodist Methodist Church. . 
ethodist Church of North Amer- 


odist Episcopal Church. . ae 
thodist Episcopal Church, South. 
thodist Protest Churech............ 
Congregational Methodist Ghurch 
itive Methodist Crarek in the 
ited States of America. . 
ormed Methodist Church....... 
ormed Methodist Union Episcopal 


Sd ereeresisvesiovudasssudueve 


Spiritualists: 


Triumph the 
God in Christ 


Roman ae CHUYGH 957 oy <a sie antares 
275||Scandinavian evangelical bodies: 


Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 
eree Charey Association of North 
ATHOTIGH ot lau hbe cei Meenas 

Evangelical Free Church of America. . 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
of America 


General Assembly of Spiritualists. ..... 
National Spiritual Alliance of oBS 
United States of Ameriea..... a 
National Spiritualist Association 5 
Progressive Spiritualist Church. . 
hurch and Kingdom of 


itarians 


Un 

United Brethren bodies 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
United Christian Chu 
Church of the United  prethien in Christ 


(Old Constitution) .............-..- 


ries ad Church of America, Incor- 


7,6 
19,914,937 
8 


11/347 
69 
59,228 
376,905 
591 
15,401 
7,535 

2 


ok 


{| 
Construction and Housing in the United States _ ae } 
“fe Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics | 


oe | 
MB PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 
NET Pe pice IDENTICAL CITIES 


Percentage of families prov 
for in— t 
ye eee re ere 
t Ss 1-famil 2-family amily -family -family a 
oe Girt aeciings dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwel 
dwellings (1) (2) (1) 


377,305 2 117,689 
453,67: 444 


Number of families provided for in— 


21. 
21. 
21. 
17. 
Ae 
1 
1 
1 
1 
11. 
1 


one 9 9 pee 
BASHORSSAS RS SHAG 
O00} Or RON OONI NOH O9 09 SI 
AP adel Sol ed uate aay boo 


59, 218 63. 6 Y 
2Includes multifamily dwellings with 


“ New 
Total building New residential nonresidential Additions, alte 
operations buildings buildings tions, and rep¢ 
Estimated | Index Estimated |Index| Estimated [Index| Estimated 
expenditure No. expenditure No. expenditure No. | expenditure 


$2,767,782,634) 150.6 |$1,614,891,486 |172. ; $869, 512,807 mo 378,341 
398,884,4 184.9 214.0 8 
3aa' 548,496 


337,181,971 
341,314,531 


z 


Pr eeee 788 
481,219,448 
382/279,434 
379,231,145 
655,210,192 
1,042,330,512 
1,177,487,677 
1'173.921,972 
1)398, 020,069 ‘ 2 
1,760,082) 142 ‘ 798,709,735 
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5,118,82 
718,393,314 242,979,093 


i AVERAGE COST PER FAMILY OF NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 

A 

Kies ined This table does not show change in cost of erecting identical building, but 
change in cost of such buildings as were erected. Does not include land ut does 

Index numbers of cost per n new > 


Average cost per new dwelling unit dwelling unit (1921=100) 


Multi- 
All erect 5 1-family,| 2-family | family | All types | 1- -family | 2-family us 


llings| dwelli 
Moattiidey | Oy ee eee eel Olean Oa 


1 
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Ft et tt 
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One RR eee 
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1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings. with 
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Ss. RAM cs Y i. ree ie ALS 
wake S.—Hospitals; Public Health Campaign +579 
ae | rat ane : 
$s Sage . ° ; s a 
| tegistered Hospitals in the U. S. and Their Capacity 
4 4 7 Source: The American Medical Association Fi 
’ Bas- | Patients | Av Hos- - oa 
Beds |sinets Admitted) Conauet ta Beds inetd Aduuieed Sten: “ 
127,496) 11,697|/Ohio. .. ; 762 
3 60| 128, ‘ 


iw. 8 : 7 

11,872} | Wise. . | 6| 32/05: 9 26,422 
13,303|| Wyo... ; é 187. > 
a y 1 21,675] 2,187 
6,502||Totals “ 


61,939) 10,087,548 1,026,171 F ; 
58,764| 9,879,244) 996,483 


GTR CO DO et BOD 


0 4 
54) 52,232 


WoO 


8,286 
1,010) * 


"459 56,177 


to the U. S. Bureau of the Census there were in 1939 a total of 6,991 hospitals, of whi 

) were General, 485 were Tuberculosis, 594 were Nervous and Mental, and 562 were other. 

numbered 1,186,262 (excluding bassinets); admissions in the year were 9,626,682; total patient 
y¥ 


355,145,063. 


Progress in the Fight Against the Venereal Diseases 


Source: United States Public Health Service os oh 


precedented advance has been made in the | grams. It is expected that discovery of venereal — 4 
sd States in recent years in the attack on| disease among men of military age will not only 
venereal diseases. Among the important in- result in the treatment of many cases and in the 
“Of progress are the expansion and improve- consequent removal of sources of infection, but 
Ot diagnostic and treatment facilities, the will stimulate increased venereal disease control | 
: sr percentage of patients now being treated activities in State and local health departments! ~ 
he early stages of syphilis, the greater percen- et ge age programs- Ant ee 
s of patients continuing treatment until cured, | pj ; syphilis 18 conprollet = entakar ae 
Corsase in the number of States with special or Om ote ey Pas Public Health Service as 
ons of venereal disease control, the increase ; Prat i ae: 
ans Ot entra see the increasing number | nob to deal with syphilis. 2. Regulations reauir~ 
ates providing free Cee ee pe boa, ing reporting and follow-up on all cases of syphilis. 
he trea nee oF aril * syphilis and gonor- 3. Facilities for treatment of all patients—both 
s aa u al 4 eed Ae eink Sirected. at those who can and who cannot pay. 4. Free labo- 
we Pe tte F ontacr the most damaging. ros service available to all physicians and 
drugs—sulfathiazol pspenteny Tuy made an | “'5. Distribution of free antisyphilitic drugs to all — 
n Ja were eee parex tees ately 1,750 ee hye nied and : Ae Blood Bcd for an cae 
é », 1938, | ”. nant women, and treatment where required. 7. 
es and cage part — Se Peg Blood tests of all persons before marriage. 8. 
oe a eins Serine Ea Pi pie net ps a ceeicie physical examinations. — 
here has been a corresponding increase in ae “All present available evidence indicates that — 
iber of labora‘ories, at present over af 0, for | community programs of this nature will substan- — 
detection of venereal disease, and in pon tially affect the statistical picture of syphilis today 
of tests performed. In 1930 only 6 et —a picture which shows that more than 100,000 — 
“tests were made for syphilis and sth persons die each year from syphilis; one in 10_ 
ratory tests for gonorrhea, whereas in) the | cases of insanity is due to syphilis; one in seven 
al year 1940 the respective figures were 10,216,- | cases of blindness is due to syphilis; 25,000 babies 
nd 1,083,086. In 1930 only 880,276 doses of | die each year from syphilis; 60,000 children are 
amine were administered, as compared | born with syphilis each’ year; 10,000,000 persons ~ 
6,895,837 doses distributed in the fiscal year | now have or have had syphilis. tah) ae 
AV Money is essential to put into effect in each 
serologic. tests required fo be made DYaras | control of syphilis, benhaeeeraie 
e a syphilis. 
ae Selective emis aes of ee pare The general public and various voluntary and — 
ig: many heretofore undisclo \ 


20,353 
5,977 


bco rding 


professional organizations, led by, the American 
‘of syphilis and gonorrhea. Among the first | Social Hygiene Association, began to demand that 
00 men examined between November, 1940, | something be done; in 1938 Congress passed the 
pril, 1941, there were discovered 48,000 cases LaFollette-Bulwinkle Bill. It authorized appro- 
ihilis and 15,000 cases of,gonorrhea. The | priations to enable the Public Health Service to 
rates varied from a low of 1.4 per 1,000 | aid States in the control of the venereal diseases. 
white persons, 43.3 per 1,000 for Negroes, in| A sum of $3,000,000 was authorized for the fiscal ~ 
us where long continued and adequate venereal ear 1939, $5,000,000 for 1940. and $7,000,000 for 
ase control programs had been in operation; to i 1. Appropriations as authorized were made A 
mh of 53.5 per 1,000 for white persons, 380.4 | for the fiscal’ years 1939 and 1940. For the fiscal 
epgg-for Negroes, in economically and socially | year 1941 Congress appropriated $6,200,000 and for 
y States which have had no long term pro- 1942 $6,250.000. ; 
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Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, Jan. 1, 1 4. Uh 
: Source: United States Bureau of the Census ‘ 
‘States 


4 


States | No. 


348||South Dakota. - 
Sa Petoie tiers 2,154||Tennessee...... 

Kentucky....... .880)|New Jersey...... 17,465||'Texas..:.....; 

Louisiana....... , x eS 840]/Utah. ......... 


2, 3 } 
Maryland.,....: 0 North Carolina..| 6,967)||Virginia....... 5 
aie 1,2 Massachusetts...| 2 North Dakota... Washington... . 
re is , Michigan.......] 17,1 Ohio® aes os of eae West Virginia. . 
GOT SSE BE 4,5 Minnesota...... 0 Oklahoma....... 6,934||Wisconsin...... 
ORG OM sie <oe.cer> 4,688)|Wyoming...... : 
Serene e sy Dre} Missourl. 3.5. =<: Pennsylvania... . 5 
ee ERS 3 1,894||Rhode Island....| 2 Total U. S... |477@) 
South Carolina..| 4,488 : 


__ The figures above show resident patients at the end of 1939—400,017 in public hospitals (inclu 

28,653 under care of the Veterans’ Administration) and 11,252 in private institutions. _ p 

(er peels above does not include 80,189 mental defectives and 16,286 epileptics in other : 
titutions. : 


7,000,000 Enrolled in Non-Profit Hospitalization 


ee Source: C. R. Rorem, Director, Hospital Service Plan, American Hospital Association 


More than 7,000,000 persons in 30 States had The movement is sponsored by the Amen 
_ placed hospital care in the family budget on July | Hospital Association, which, through the Hos 
1, 1941, through community-sponsored non-profit | Service Plan Commission, approves plans Ww 
hospital service plans—often referred to as Blue| meet certain standarts of public service, commu 
_ Cross Plans—which use the principles of social and | participation, hospital sponsorship, and econ 
‘ _ private insurance to remove the hazard of hospital! stability. Approved plans are permitted to iden 

bills, The subscribers to such plans represent the 
employees of more than 100,000 firms, ranging from 
_ corner groceries to nation-wide industrial plants. 


_ The enrollment as of July 1, 1941: 


ie No. of | _ No. of 
Blue Cross) No. of Par- State Blue Cross| No. of P? 
Plans ticipants Plans ticipan? 


themselves by the use of the seal of the Amer? 
Hospital Association superimposed upon a 
cross. 


9 1,868, 42' Lowlslama: oo. i. so. t 3 

8 890,523 Colorado. . . ave 1 

5 : Rhode Island. 1 

1 Cada. ov. Yigss otat cee 1 

1 Wisconsin’ ®,.\: 22055 a ae. 1 

6 Wentucky sé. 0200%% Nb ee 2 

1 Georgia sos cte oi Lacteac 2 

_ New Jersey 1 Delaware. c.f sc voces ules 1 

_ Missouri 2 OW cre Soft arc ciate oe 1 

) Connecticut: ........... 2 NESING Woo enon aie oa cae 1 

forth Carolina.......... 2 North Dakota........... 1 

District of Columbia, 1 Oblghoma es oF acm ee it 

California 3 Wroat Vitzinse ©, sors visi os 1 

_ Maryland. Ly TEDNESSOEL 5 5 velcro he iat 1 

a cs nia. 5 

; ‘Alabama 1 Totals 


Number | No. of Par- - 
of Plans ticipants ape oee a Seipaiie 


__No two hospital service plans are identical, but Many of the ‘‘approved’’ pl: i 
they are alike in principle. Each one is a com-| legal control of special “enabling gers) edi 

the | tered by the various state departments of insurar 

and public welfare. Others are organized in ai 

with general corporation or insurance laws, 

every instance, the approved plans replac 

supplement other legal requirements for protecti 

of the subscriber with hospital-guaranty contra 

by which the member-hospitals agree to furn 

the stated services to paid-up subscribers. Ds 

Blue Cross hospital plan benefits are available 

service, not case, but the ‘‘service benefits’” 
member-hospitals are translated into cash al 
vances in other institutions when a subscrib 
absent from the community where he has enr 

Through the Hospital Service Plan Commi 

arrangements were begun in 1941 by which 

up subscribers may transfer from one app 

Harpeth, wae Teceive service benefi' 

guarantee to furnish the designated services to Hheloaiitoomesots 

_ Subscribers in need of hospital care, for which the en ry ee tae: 

itutions receive stated per-diem payments from’ 

the Blue Cross plan. Subscribers are enrolled on a 

group. basis through their places of employment. 
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a United States—Births, Deaths, Rates 581 
Births and Deaths with Rates in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Births Deaths 


Males | Females Totals Males |Females Totals 
Number. | Rate. Number. 5 
818,983 | 25.0 264,498 222,184 486,682 Aas 


1,353,792 | 24.7°] 423,359 | 352,863 776,222 | 14.2 
1,363,649 | 24.6 | 534,720 | 461,907 996,627 | 18.3 
1,373,43 22.3 | 422,252 | 375,852 798,104 | 13.0 
1,508,874 | 23.7 | 438,201 | 397,933 836,134 | 13.1 
1,714,261 | 24.2 | 434,019 | 391,492 825,511 | 11.7 
1,774,911 | 22.3 | 497,967 | 440,578 938,545 | 11.8 
1,792,646 | 22.2 | 528, 463,808 992,237 | 12.3 
1,930,614 | 22.4 | 542,637 | 464,357 | 1,006,994 | 11.7 
1,878,880 | 21.5 | 555,267 | 475,251 ,030,518 | 11.8 
1,856,068 | 20.7 | 589,653 | 503,858 | 1,093,511 | 12.2 
2,137,836 | 20.6 | 638,080 | 538,725 | 1,176,805 {| 11.4 
2,233,149 | 19.8 | 738,891 | 623,096 | 1,361,987 | 12.0 
2,169,920 | 18.9 | 745,491 | 624,266 | 1,386,363 } 11.9 
2,203,958 | 18.6 | 723,315 | 598,052 ,343,356 | 11.4 
2,112,760 | 17.8 | 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,322,587 | 11.1 
2,074,042 | 17.3 04,506 | 588,763 | 1,308,529 | 10.9 
2,081,232 | 16.6 | 737,312 | 604,794 | 1,342,106 | 10.7 
2,167,636 | 17.2 | 772,595 | 624,308 | 1.396.903 1L1 
2,155,105 | 17.0 32 621,432 | 1,392,752 | 11.0 
2,144,790 | 16.8 | 821,439 | 657,789 | 1,479,228 | 11.6 
2,203,337 | 17.1 | 808,834 | 641,593 | 1,450,427 | 11.3 
172, 2,286,962 | 17.6 | 764,902 | 616,489 | 1,381,391 | 10.7 
1,162,600 2,265,558 } 17.3 | 768,877 | 619,020 { 1,387,897 | 10.6 


birth and death rates in the above table are per 1,000 population. 
here were 2,353,988 live births and 1,417,257 deaths in 1940. 


BIRTH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES, 1925-1939 
1925] 1926] 1927| 1928) 1929) 1930] 1931) 1932] 1933) 1934| 1935/1936)1937 1938] 1939 


a i J - A 4 " -2) 21.8 

22.4| 24:0] 22.0} 20.3] 19.7] 20.9] 22.5] 23.5) 25.5) 22.3) 22.2 

20.2} 22:1] 21.7| 19.5] 18.4] 19.0] 17.9] 16.6} 17.2) 19.2) 18.3 

14.8] 14.8] 14.1] 13.4] 12.8] 13.2] 13.4] 13.9] 15.3] 15.3) 15.2 

BPAdO:... +... eco. |coss: fee. »|-18.8| 17-4] 18.1] 17.7] 16.8] 16.3) 16.9) 17.7) 17-1) 18.3 18.7| 18.6 
nnecticut.......| 19-8] 19.1] 18.7] 18.0] 17.1] 17.2} 15.6} 14.3) 13.4) 13.1) 13.0) 12.8) 13.1 14.1) 13.8 
aware . 20.2| 18.0] 18.2] 18.3] 18.1] 18.7] 17.4] 17.4] 15.7] 15.8} 15.8) 15.1] 16.7) 16.9) 16.6 
19.6] 19.0| 19.1| 18.7| 18.4] 19.1] 18.4] 19.3] 18.3] 18.1] 18.2] 18.9) 19.7) 20.5) 21.6 
23.8| 27.1] 25.6] 21.5] 18.8] 18.3] 18.0] 17.9] 16.5] 16.8} 17.4] 17.1] 17.7) 17.4) 17.5 
| TT} 20:3] 20-1] 20.8} 21.0} 21.5} 20.4] 21.5) 20.8) 20.1) 20.8) 21.0 20.9 
7*771°57.3]'20.8| 20.5} 19-8] 20.5] 20.0] 19.0] 15.4] 19.8] 19.8} 21.1) 21.0) 22.1 21.4 
9.i| 18°6| 18.3} 17.4] 17-0] 16.8] 15.4] 14.4] 13.9] 14.1) 14.3] 14.3) 14.6) 15.6) 15.0 
08] 20:1] 19.7| 18.9] 18.3] 18-2] 17.0] 15.9| 15.0] 15.4] 15.4] 15.6) 16.1) 17.8 17.1 
9.6] 18.7] 18.2| 17.6] 17.1] 17.3] 16-8] 16.2] 15.7] 16.8] 16.2) 16.8) 16.5] 17.1 17.3 

071] 19.1} 18.8] 18.2] 17.4] 17.9| 17.5] 16.9] 16.4) 17.4] 16.3] 15.9) 15.7 16.4] 16.1 

52) 238] 24.3| 23.0] 21.7] 22:6] 21.3] 21.9] 20.0] 21.3} 20.3) 19.3) 19.2] 22.1 21.5 
|... 2] 22°9] 20.5] 20.3] 20.4] 20.5] 20.5} 18.8) 20.3) 19.9) 20.7) 21.2 21.1] 20.9 
22.3|'20.9| 20:7] 20.8] 20.0] 20.2] 20.1] 19.7] 18.2] 18.8} 18.6] 17.9} 17.8) 18.2 17.8 
21.9) 21.0] 20.5| 19.9] 18.5] 18.5] 17.5] 17.5} 16.6] 16.4) 16.3) 15.9) 16.5 16.3} 15.8 
912] 20:3] 19.9] 18.9] 17.5] 17.3] 16.2] 16.0) 14.7) 14.8] 14,4) 13.9 13.9] 14.2] 14.7 
93'1| 22.4] 22.1] 21.1| 20-8] 20.6] 19.0] 18.0] 17.2] 17.9) 18.5) 18.5) 19.0 19.2] 18.3 
21-7| 21.0| 20.2] 19.5] 18.3] 18.5) 18.1] 17.9] 17.1) 17.5) 17.5) 18.1) 18.1 18.2) 18.1 
23°7| 26.3| 25.3] 24.4| 22.9] 24.0] 22.5) 23.0] 22.0) 23.8) 24.1) 24.6) 25.8 25.0] 23.8 
Ce PG Sane eerie 18.6] 17.6| 16.9} 17.0] 16.4] 15.9] 15.0] 15.3] 14.6) 14.1} 14.3) 15.6) 15.6 
78.9} 18.2] 18.1] 18.5} 18.7] 18.6] 18.0] 17.0] 16.8] 18.7] 18.9] 19.6] 19.0 19.4| 19.7 
21/8] 21.0] 20.5] 20.5| 19.4] 19.6) 19.4] 18.3] 17.7) 18.4) 17.1] 17.4 16.3} 16.9] 16.9 
Alec ecehesscc| 14:2] 14.6] 13.2] 13.3) 14.1) 15.6 14,4| 14.2] 17.2) 17.7) 17.8 
20:7) 1911|'19.2|' 18.8] 17.6] 17.8) 16.3) 16.2) 15.1) 15.9) 15.5 15.1} 15.0} 16.1) 16.3 
20.4| 19.5) 19.1] 18.0] 17.2]. 16.8] 15.6] 14.7) 13.3) 12.8) 12.7 12.4) 12.6] 13.6) 13.6 
Douce abate lock losses] 27-2] 28-6) 29,1} 29.4) 29-2 30.3] 31.3] 30.6] 32.8] 28.0) 27.3 
1979! 18°9}" 19:0] 18/3} 17.5] 17.1] 16.2) 15.6] 14.6) 14.4) 143 14.1} 14,3) 14.3) 14.1 
29'0| 27.9| 27.7] 26.4] 24.7] 24.1] 23.1] 23.7| 22.6) 23.6) 23.0 22.0] 22.6) 22.9) 22.4 

“| 21.8) 22:3] 21.9} 22.2} 21.6] 21.7] 20.9) 20.4) 19.0 20.9] 19.5) 19.3} 17.9) 20.2} 20.5 
“| 20:3) 19:6] 19:3} 18.5] 17.7] 17-8] 16.2) 15.2) 14.3 14.9] 15.1] 15.4] 16.0) 16.5) 15.9 
eS lasuee|-18-4] 16.8) 17.7) 17.8} 16.8) 17.7 19.0] 17.4] 16.5] 16.3) 18.9] 18.6 
17°71 166] i6.i| 15.2] 14.1] 14.1] 13.6] 13.1) 12.3) 13.1) 13.1 13.7 15.1] 15.3) 15.5 
23.4| 22.3] 22.4] 21.2] 19.8} 19.6] 18.3] 17,1) 15.8) 16.0 16.0] 15.7] 15.8) 16.9) 16.3 
23'2| 20:7| 20.6| 19.3] 18.0] 17.7] 16.5] 16.3) 15.2) 15.2) 15.0 15.0} 15.0) 15.1) 14.8 

wl deca es| 25.0] 22.7] 23.2] 22.4] 23.2] 22.4) 24.3 22.1) 21.1] 21.7] 21.9) 22.6 
Speer Sey Lael eee LOL 1860190) 18.6] 18.6] 17.2) 18.1] 18.0 
**7"1°37°51°19.6| 19.5] 20.0] 19.5] 19.4) 18.3) 18.8 18.9) 17.7] 18.0) 18.8) 18.5 

«ole ool “| ee ee 4 on Ene Cone Robem CAG EY 18.9] 18.2] 18.8] 19.2; 19.0 
< 7°6| 26.3|' 26.0] 24.6] 25.4] 23.6] 23.4) 23.2).24.6 24.7| 24.3) 24.5) 24.4) 23.9 

f 0'0|. 19.6] 19.6] 18.7] 19.2] 18.3] 16.4) 16.5) 17.6) 17.5 17.0} 16.5) 17.6] 17.8 

4°3| 24.3] 23.5] 22.4] 22.5] 21.3] 21.7) 20.0) 20.1 19.5] 19.2} 19.2) 20°4! 20.0 

6.1| 15.5| 15.2| 14.6] 14.7] 13.9} 13.4) 13.0) 13.9 13.7| 14.2} 15.1) 15.8} 15.5 

§12| 26.9] 27.1| 25.8] 23.8) 24.0] 22.4) 21.9) 20.3 23.0| 23.0| 22.3) 22.6) 22.7) 22.0 

5] 19:7| 20.2] 19.9] 19.0] 19.3) 18.6} 18.2) 17.3 17.7| 18.1} 18.1] 18.3] 17.8| 17.4 

9] 20:5| 20.6] 20.41 19.8! 19.8] 19.8] 18.6 18.3] 19.81. 18.8' 20.4; 19.3] 20.3' 20.0 


LIVE BIRTHS IN U. 8. BY STATES, 1939 
~..|11,068)|Mich...... 94,418)(N. Y.....- 187,575||Tenn...... 53,358 
»1177841|\Minn......|  50,237)|N.G......)  79,149)/Texas.....} 121,049 
f Miss. 2.222) 51,721|(N. D...... 13,158} |/Utab 13,007 
3°765||MO. 0... 0% 58,876||Ohio...... 109,272||Vt... . 
"115||Mont..... d /897||Okla...... 43,471 
60,587||Nebr......| 22,338)|Ore......- 6,715) Wash. 
48,844!' Nevada... “940||Penn......} 161,049 
14.987||N. Bn... 7'984||R. I. ...-0s 444|\Wisc...... 
‘QSi291\|N. J......-| 56,379)|S. C......- ,811||Wyo..... 
63,657||N. M.----.| 14,215]|S. D......] 11,616) 
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Accidental Deaths in U. S. by Years’ 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
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INFANT DEATH RATES (PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS) BY STATES 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
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Estimated U. S. Population, 1945-1980 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census : an 
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2,118,013 
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DEATHS IN U. Ss. BY STATES, 1939 
The figures exelude stillbirths 


Percent increase: 1930 to 1940 i 
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and Rural Population by States, 1940.0 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census Pe 
_ |Pe. Urban 


Rural 
1,977,020 
5 


Urban 


|New York....... 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota.... 
RIG... 24 <a 


30.8}|Oregon.......... 
29.1|| Pennsylvania. .... 
73.9||Rhode Island..... 
55.5) jSouth Carolina... 
39,6||South Dakota... . 
38.8||Tennessee........ 


59.8]| Virginia. ... 

90.2|| Washington. 

68.2); West Virginia 
|| Wisconsin. . 


Be er 93,577| '157,165| 37.3 
ais 74,423,702|57,245,573 56.4! 


WORN ODP OO D> 
: TERE a ARO: NwOMNs 
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. S. Population, 1940-1930, by Age Groups and Sex eo 


y « 
0 data are estimates based on a preliminary tabulation of a 4 percent cross-section of the 1940 
)returns; 1930 totals include persons of unknown age). oe 


The United States Urban , 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 

Derkeee oe 65,486,112 74,423,702 36,420,441 38,003. 
5 2 


nd Census Year 


ria 


5,367.9 5,229,894|| 5,040,481|| 2,557,170 2'4837311 
5,450,738 5.114499|| 2'588'534| 2'595, Bly 
5'974.438 5,877.813||  2,943,650| 2/934'163 © 
6,187,058 6,503,507|| 3,163,407] 3/340:100 
5,664,502 6,743,474] 3,148,136] 3,595,338 
5,468,813 6,737,288|| 3,216,546! 3,520,742 
5,100,915 6,296,525|| 31051,668| 3'244'857 
4.780.791 5,903,605||  2891.495 BOI | is 
(458,457 5,498,977|| 2,737,399] 2,761,578 
4/200,073 5,077,252|| 215481417] 25281835 
d 
3,742,550 4,392,904|| 2,232,565] 2,160,339 
2'999,422 31442'016|| 1,728/458| 1,713.5. 
2'400/292 2'749/543||  1/331'665| —1/417'87. 
1,894,132 2:143'582 996,953] 1,146,629 
~ 1,266,760 1,447,939 661,616 323 
1,226,225 1,449,297 622,762 826,535. 
¥ 4 iy ‘7 
,373,315|| 4,750,124 623,191|| 4,658,085|| 2,335,412| 2,322,673 
13°7687100 7'411,372|  71352,728|| 7,723,235|| 3.771.645 Rear, 90 
62,137,080 68,954,823|| 34,154,760] 34,800,063 
Ae Sistas tet 4aa'390 5,806,174 5,626,360|| 2,855,018 eye 3 
Ae 12'607.609|| 6,381,108 6,211,141||  3,128.686|, 3,082,455 
12,0041877|| 6,068,777 5,949'693||  2970,019} 2,979,674 
111552.115|| 5,757,825 6,015,4 2'881,288| 31134/123 
10,870,378 336 6,420,308|| 3,030,032] 3,390,276 
6,171,951|| “ 2,998,048 3,173,908 , 
5.773.476|| , 2,865,528] 2,907,948 * 
5.773,764|| ‘ 2'918,120] 2/855,644 
53'736|| 4.932'386|| 2,539,994) 2,392,392 
70°355|| 4,222'829|| 2:170,686| 2,052,143 
3,491,257|| 1,773,324 1,717,938 
2'856.416|| 1,324/757| 1,331,659 
2,120,260} 1,035,328| 1,084,982 
a reeiss| Gia ha 
Deed 964,579 417,995, 546,584 
4,760,201|| 4,772,307|| 2,383,525! 2,388,782 
13:934°800) 6'964/311| ~6:970,189|| __7,192,797|] 3,467,782; 3,725,015 


‘runal non-fa’ ion (1940) is estimated at 27,094,497, as against 23,662,710 in 1930. 
} rural cg ae iat rp4b) iy Gethiated at 30,151,076, as against 30,157,513 in 1930. 
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592 U. S—White Population; Male 


and Fe ee Groups 
. < a ; 4 : is ex a aoe 
Age of White Population, by Sex and Residence, 1940 and | 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


1940 data are estimates based on a preliminary tabulation of 4 5 percent cross-section of ti 
Poa returns. Figures for white population in 1930 have been revised to include Mexicans wit 
classified with ‘Other races’ in the 1930 Census Reports. 1930 totals include persons of unknow¢ 


The United States ; Urban 
_ Age and census year : 
oad - k % Total Male Female Total Male ‘ex 
iz meee! Pes 
All ae OF {| Se 118,213,287 | 59,559,747 | 58,653,540 | 67,971,799 | 33,363,273 | 34,66 
Under 5 se Riis ‘ Bee nokes t 9,275,1 4,711,547 4,563,623 4,557,659 2,318,78 2,22 
VNC A a | ae Se 9,371,252 4,776,864 4,594,388 4,599,468 2,336,209 2,34 
BOMCOM AL ose ae cvs Sask oe 10,390,250 5,278,476 5,111,774 5, 541 2,668,641 2,64 
OOLCODE Oe tae eae = 10,982,517 5,525,962 5,456,555 5,929,360 2,899,889 3,0: 
RO Oe De, citece cid Tavs cess 10,314,914 5,084,073 5,230,841 6,150,836 2,895,803 3,22] 
OOD ss a aCe ',- > =k= 9,915,037 4,910,534 5,004,503 6,088,529 2,930,792 3,14 
BOONE Res. cla-ce ole, o< 9,222,185 4, 4,621,241 5,697,188 2,776,578 2,93) 
BOMOES OS was SEU ono 8,541,070 4,287.765 4,243,305 5,296,884 2,608,771 2,635) 
MELO LA See, eat A ss 7,952,665 4,032,693 3,919,972 4,992,885 2,484,909 2,56 
BENE ORL Oa 5. he c¥2 cletomge a wo sen 7,487,268 3,831, 3,655,596 4,664,957 2,341,606 2,33) 
i A Ca ay i a 6,644,578 3,444,448 3,200,130 4,092,288 2,077,326 2,09 
55 to 59 5,394,883 2,777,805 2,617,078 3,232,540 1,619,373 1,63 
60 to 64 4,401,719 2,233,150 2,168,569 2,597,518 -255,034 1,33 
65 to 69 3,487,923 1,736,363 1,751,560 2,005,006 930,566 1,0 
70 to 74 2,385,920 1,177,464 1,208,456 1,372,873 625,98 vice 
75 and ov 2,445,9. 1,149,987 1,295,949 1,380, 593,014 7& 
10 to 13 .| 8,254,458 4,194,797 4,059,661 4,209,23 2,116,314 2,08 
PS tor Gar . -|_ 13,118,309 6,609,641 6,508,668 7,033,670 .452,216 3,58 
 .__All ages: 1930. . . .|110,286,740 | 55,922,528 | 54,364,212 | 63,560,033 | 31,538,288 | 32, 
UT Se eee 10,142,169 5,158,439 4,983,730 5,179,890 2,632,940 2; 
ieee we 6 oes 6s eee hs 11,161,663 5,662,102 5,499,561 5,721,259 2,888,334 2 
POMOE eos See kk 10,694,424 5,415,256 5,279,168 5,527,32 2,767,234 2 
aD Eee Ses Cena 10,248,779 5,132,461 5,116,318 5,554,18 2,676,760 2 
ZN LO 9,612,669 4,746,792 4,865,877 5,840,279 2,774,163 
EAD OPE ae ne, ea 8,708, 4,324,314 4,384,684 5,552,945 2,710,044 2 
SAU a YE a a 8,210,912 1,116,726 4,094,186 5,257,117 2,612,430 2 
S10: Se ae 8,278,268 4,225,332 4,052,936 5,258,548 ,663,7 2, 
OOM A Teen sis Fes oe soc is 7,266, 3,772,619 3,494,273 4,547,211 2,342,271 2 
45 to 49.. SHED jee eae 6,381,570 3,327,142 3,054,42 3,893,785 1,998,600 1 
Og gS eee 5,445,743 2,835,808 2,609,935 3,253,190 1,644,952 1 
PIOROMDO ie EM ho cack a. 4,319,297 2,239,603 2,079,694 2,517,814 1,250,067 1 
BER esiceen cos + 3,496,781 1,799,731 1,697,050 2,020,728 984,33 1 
51) GO" 8 a rae 2,607,131 1,329,539 1,277,592 1,465,031 - 697,767 
MURDONES ECCI ov oh sis. 1,845,324 937,275 908,049 993,414 464,228 
PUERCO ED cca Uy. clase cic. cic 1,787,518 856,013 931,505 921,791 400,130 
BLO CEOUN Da Se oe oe 8,576,411 4,339,730 4,236,681 4,433,724 2,220,076 
| TESS 12,366,792 6,207,987 6,158,805 6,647,783 3,223,918 
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AGE, SEX, AND COLOR COMPOSITION OF CITIES (Preliminary): 1940 


; The average age of the population increased | and color composition for individual cities my 
Ei eg 1930 and 1940 in each of the 14 cities of | changed somewhat in the final tabulation 
_ 500,000 or more inhabitants in 1940. In each of | clear that in general the proportion of femal 
' the cities of this size-group the proportion of | of nonwhites increased during the past deca: 
_ persons 65 years of age or over increased between | almost all of the cities of 500,000 or mo: 
(1930 and 1940, and the proportion of persons,under | habitants. s 
_ 20 years of age decreased. The returns also show | 
_ that 11 of the 14 cities had more females than Non-whites: Increasing in Large Cities 
_ males in 1940 and that the proportion of males | The more rapid increase of the nonwhite 
_ decreased between 1930 and 1940 in 13 of the 14 | lation between 1930 and 1940 suggests a fe 
cities. pi oronive py las ges among the migr + 
oes ; ese large cities than in the 1930 populatii 
> The Inquiry Relates to 14 Cities. these cities. The increase between "1930 an 
‘The data reveal the fact that in each of | inthe proportion of females in these cities sin 
these 14 cities the nonwhite population increased Suggests a greater proportion of females a 
f _ more rapidly than the white population. In 8 of | the migrants to these large cities than in th 
the cities the white population actually decreased; | populations of these cities. The possible diffe: 
_ Whereas the nonwhite population increased in all | in the rate of natural increase (excess of b 
>. OF Aes a Rs ae Meneel Gviecrettinihixstat in’ thd iti between nonwhites “and whites 
bb fir nary tabulation | between fem : 
By of a 5 percent. cross-section: of the 1940 census of he bie ae 


D account for the large differences obser 1 
_ population returns. Although the figures on sex respective rates of growth between 1930 and 


yh 


P # ; ; MEDIAN AGES, BY COLOR, SEX, RESIDENCE: 1940 AND 1930 - bs 
(1940 data are estimates based on a preliminary tabulati = e 
_ census returns. Figures for white population in Inge fave bess pate tO Ince kee on ot tae 


classified with ‘‘Other races” in the 1930 Census Reports). 


All Classes 


: MR eeidence and 


BEE “ines Sbleiteee Poe 
census year Total || Male | Female || Total || Male Female | Total || Male | Fer. 
——————} |_|] a) 
TEE edo a 29.0 || 29.1 | 28.9 29.4 
OTR See ei 30.9 || 31.0 | 30.9 31.2 art 313 38.8 
--Rural-nonfarm. |... ! 27.6 || 28.0 | 27.2 27.9 ||. 28.3 | 2775 24:8 
tural farm Ra vesue| 24.41) 24.8 | 9378 25.4 || 25.8 | 24'8 19.9 
220 a ea 26.4 || 26.7 | 26.1 6. 
RICBANUE sce sciacc 28.4 || 28:7 | 28/9 38.6 387 38 4 3 a 
Rural-nonfarm. ..* 25.8 || 26.4 | 25:1 26.1 || 26.7] 25.5 | 2376 
Rural-farm.../...... PGB ahle 2220 i ovate 22.4 || 2219 | 21'8 18.7 
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ish People of the U. S., Distribution by States, 1917-1937 


Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. S. Linfield, Director 


1917 
State 1927 1937 
‘otal Per Total Per Total 
Pop’I’tion| Jews | Cent/Pop'’li’tion| Jews |Cent|Pop'l’tion| Jews Gone 
ed States... .|103,640,473)/3,388,951! 3.27 |118,140,645/4,228,029| 3.58 |129,257,000|4,770,647| 3.69 
2,363,939) *11,086) 0.47 2,549,000 12,891) 0.50 2,895,000 2,14 
263,788] 1,013) 0.38 459,000) —1,455| 0.32 412,000 had 0:44 
J 0.28 1,93 850; 0.46 2,048,000 6,510} 0.32 
2.10 4,433,000! 123,284) 2.78 6,154,000) 157,471) 2.56 
1.47 1,074,000 20,321} 1.89 1,071,000 21, 1.99 
5.28 1,636,000 91,538} 5.59 1,741,000 93,080) 5.35 
ui bes 23] Gee883 Bass 288 
4 . 2 627,000 18,350) 2.93 
0.70 1,363,000 13,402} 0.98 1,670,000 21,276) -1.27 
7.74 171 23,179| 0.73 3,085,000 23,781| 0.77 
0.24 534,000 1,141| 0.21 493,000 i 0.23 
3.95 7,296,000! 345,980) 4.74 7,878,000} 387,330) 4.92 
0.91 3,150,000) 244) 0.86 3,474,000 i 0.81 
0.70 2,425,000 16,404! 0.68 2,552,000 14,089) 0.55 
0.51 1,328,000 7,792) 0.59 1,864,000 8,287] 0.44 
0.56 2,538.000} 19,533) 0.77 ‘ 000 17,894} 0.61 
0.68 1,934,000 16,432) 0.85 2,132,000 14,942) 0.70. 
0.95 793,000 & 1,07 ,000 0 1.05 
4.56 1,597,000 70,871) 4.44 1,679,000 76,124) 4,53 
5.00 4,242,000} 225,634| 5.32 4,426,000] 262,945] 5.94 
2,04 4,490,009 1.99 4,830,000} 105,201; 2.18 
1.36 2,686,000 43,197| 1.61 2,652,000 41, 1.57 
ath r | 0.19 1,790,618) 6, 0.36 2,023,000 4, 0.23 
SE re ae 2.35 |- 0,000 80,687| 2.30 89,000 86,572| 2.17 
eer e-weeiNars 0.53 714,000 yy 0.22 539,000 iL 0.30 
Sa 1.06 1,396,000 14,209) 1.02 1,364,000 14,579) 1,07 
A eee 0.45 77,407 0.34 101,000 379) 0.37 
0.73 455,000 : 0.61 510,000 3,328] 0.65 
4.96 3,749,000) 225,306) 6.01 4,343,000| 267,970] 6.17 
423,649 858) 0.20 92,000 J 0.27 422,000 1,179} 0.28 
ork... 10,460, 182] 1,603,923)15.33 | 11,423,000/1,903,890|16.67 | 12,959,000/2,206,328/17.02 
hh Carolina ‘i 2,434,381 4,915) 0.20 2,897,000 ,252| 0.28 ,000 7,3: 5, 
Dakota..... 765,319 1,492) 0.19 1,192 ,749) 0.43 706,000 2, 0.39 
Bae aac 3.19 6,710,000) 173,976) 2.59 6,733,000] 183,570] 2.73 
0.23 2,397,000 7,823) 9.33 2,548,000. .7,371| 0.29 
1.13 90,000 13,075| 1.47 1,027,000 11,649] 1.13 
3.72 9,730,000 ,979| 4.16 | 10,176,000) 434,616] 4.27 
3.27 04,000} 25,003) 3.56 681,000] 27,813) 4.08 
0.29 1,845,000 6,851) 0.37 1,875,000 5,905} 0.31 
0.18 6,000 1,584| 0.23 692,000 1,963] 0.28 
0.61 2,485,000 22,532) 0.91 2,893,000 25,811) 0.89 
0.86 5, 000) 46,648) 0.86 6,172,000; 49,196) 0.80 
0.84 522,000 2,857| 0.55 ,000 3,166] 0.61 
0.61 352,428 2,036| 0.58 383,000 2,000] 0.52 
0.69 2,546,000; 25,656) 1.01 2,706,000| 25,066) 0.92 
57 1,562,000} 14,698) 0.94 1,658,000} 18,422) 1.11 
0,36 1, ,000 7,471| 0.44 i, ,000 7,213) 0.39 
1,13 2,918,000) 35,935) 1.23 2,926,000} 39,917) 1.36 . 
0.27 241,000 1,319! 0.55 235,000 967! 0.41_ 


he: Jewish population of the world was estimated in 1936 at 16,240,000, by the Jewish Scientific 
tute, Wilno, Lithuania.) ; 


wy SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1908-1940 
a Source: Jewish Year Book ‘i 


f Admissions Departures Net Increase 
| PePenieisies ers eit} 
Y PG 
pret Total Jews P. C. | Total Jews |————————_| Total Jews PG 
a Jews Total | Jews Jews 
397| 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 | 30.76 | 7.14 |4,645,590) 609,559/713.12 
O08 700 aot sd 204'074| 11524 | 63.46 | 5.75 | 122,626) 24,973/%20.3 
298/826] 15,108) 5.1 129,765 199 | 43.42 | 1.31 |] 169,061} ,14,909) 8.8 
295,403} 17, 5.8 66.277| 329 | 22.43 | 1.89 | 229126] 17,013] 7.43 
110,618 i 3.28 | 94.585] 687 | 85.51 | 18.9 16,940] 2,940] 18.3 
141/132] 3,055} 2.6 | 123,522} 373 | 87.51 | 12.2 17,610] 2682) 15.2 
430,001} 14,292] 3.3 131 358 | 67.05 | 2.5 | 141,686] 13,934] 9.8 
805'228| 119'036| 14.7 | 247,718] 483 | 30.76 | 0.41 | 557,553) 118,553) 21.2 
309,556] 53, 17.3 | 198,712} 830 | 64.2 1.5 10'844| 52,694| 47.5 
22'919] 49, 9.5 81,450| 413 | 15.57 183 1/469! 49,306] 11.16 
706,896] 49/989] 7.07] 76,789} 260 | 10.8 52 | 630,107| 49,729] 7.89 
294314] 10.292] 3.5 ‘92,728 291 31 51 2.83 201,886 9,001 4.96 
"267| 3.3 ; 3 z ; ; a 
338175 ita 3 3.4 73,366| 224 | 21.8 1.9 | 261,809} 11,259] 4.3 
307,255| 11,639] 3.8 77.457| 253 | 25.21 | 2.17 | 229,798} 11,386) 4.95 
279,678|  12.479| 4.46] 69,203 189 | 24.74 | 1.51 10,475| 12,290] 5.84 
241°700| 11,526| 4.77 50,661 299 20 2.59 191,039 11,227 1388 
; 5.86 : , ; é 
Beare 3'755| 7.74 | 103,295| 452 |290.35 | 16.41 | —67,719) 2,308)... ... 
23,068 2'372| 10.28 | 80,081 384 |347.15 | 16.19 BB}. 1, 988h danke 
Le 291470] 43134] 14.03 | 39,771 319 |134.96 | 7.72 | —10,301 SRI SI eae 
34'956|  4,837| 13.84 | 38,834 330 111.09 | 6.82 | — 3,878 4,507 aan 
36,329] 6,252) 17.21 35,817 8 |988.59 | 4.93 42) 6,944) 5 Soe 
"244| 11.352| 22.59 | 26,736 232 | 53.21 | 104] 23,508) 11,120) 47.30 
ergs) rae] 207 | aeauel te | goat | oat | Seear| deea| Zest 
ae er ee : 0.41 49:295| 36,795) 74.64 


ae 76,758 36,945] 52.21 | 21,461] 150 | 30.33 295 
1... ....[12,947,67711,213,797) 9.37 14,475,119! 56,816 | 34.56 | 4.68 18.472,55811,156,9811 13.06 
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Jewish People Here and Abroad, 1938 — 

"ee: ilations from latest available data, by the American Jewish Committee, and. 
ice oo tatistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, H. S. Linfield, director 
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JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 


‘The American Jewish Committee, which gives the figures in the table below, estimated the 
population of the world, in 1939, as follows: Europe, 8,939,608; Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Aus 

_ 27,016; the Americas, 5,283,487; .world total—15,688,259. 
Country Country Jews Country Jews Country 


~ Abyssinia.....| 51,000||Egypt........] 72,550||Malta........ Russia (U. 8. 
an é&, 4151 i i s 


‘ im. sie i 20,000 MAC.) Se snobs 3,02 
ishoninten 3 i i Re Pa 1.75 Saar Basin.... : 
_ Alask Morocco (Sp.).}| _12,918]|S. W. Africa. .. 
Netherlands... 3 Spain. vo <3. e 


New Zealand.. 3 || Surinam (D.G.) 
is Norwayis ... -- 1,359 roe sae 
 Argentina.....| 260,000|| Ireland.....} 300,000)| Palestine..... witzerland ... 
Gavetralia 3,553 || Greece S 72,791 || Panama. ..... . 74}| Syria & Leban. 
} 1 : RES 5|| Tanganyika... 
2s here Tangier Zone. . 
Sepia efele Trans-Cauca- 
es eee 1,500 sian Rep.... 
Transjordan.. .|° 
C: Sees 13, Tunisia side os 
200 |! Turkmenistan. 

Turkey 


Uruguay...... 
UzbekistanRep 
s Venezuela..... | 
é r 479 Boas Se Virgin Islands. 
Libya ,046 se fs White Russia..| 40 
Lithuania 12 in gS . 
Luxemburg... 3,144||Europe..... 539,272 


I 


ere JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES 


Amsterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, | 191,720; London, 233,991; Lwow, 75,316; Mane 
95,000; Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. ter, 37,500; Minsk, 53,686; Montreal, 57,710; 
Buenos Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, | cow, 131,747: Odessa, 153,243. : 

45,828; Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, Paris, 175,000; Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43, 3 

_ 47,173; Jassy, 45,000; = Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviv, 130,300; Toronto, 45 
__ Jerusalem, 79,000; Kharkov, 81,139; Kiev, | Vienna, 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 5 al 
140,256; Kiskinev, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, | 

«+++ {80,983,045| 155,251: 0.5 |29.89} 4 


: JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1877-1937 
30,428,480] 174,930 34,531,618] 225.940] 0.65|29 .23 


% Distrib. 
46,945,468| 748,000] 1.59|65. ; Dili il38i324" : ‘ 
55,761,703 /1.622,000} 2.91/62. i ad Wa ar a 
63,835,562 |3, 126,394 
72,710,620 /3,821.045] 5. .54 
78,302,000 |4,322,276] 5.52|..... 


Year and | Popula-| Jews | Per Year and | Popula- 
- Division tion Ct. | Tot. Division tion 


_  1877....../11,894,780} _ 32,692] 0.27/27. ; 
1897... ../21,113;735] 127/500] 0.64/29 28113. : 3 
MEGOT OS... 20.280;855)> 90.185} 0.33180 .62| 5.081] apd me geen Sei teh |e el cae 


_ | The regional division above follows that of the United States Census Bureau, except we 
_ Maryland and the District of Columbia are here not considered as parts of the Bouts kuree the No 
Bence arene. ten Prreiteinindeecs baer ae peta of the distribution of the Jews. A: 
ee -_ 3, enominations 1 
, Mons as 4,641,124, as against 4,081,242 in 1926, the fi re or oh a a ei 
_ having congregations, \ 
maleate a eae oe orauhe ne ae the Jews with 101 
. ale heads, an e€ census 0 xed the number of i i 0 
Od er but pepeanttealy jntomplete, at aT 95 femiles (Cnet ae see ae 
WE te Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterda 
there were Jews in 1654, and in the fall of that : 3} 
Bia cdigetiec in the colony. at year a company of Jewish refugees arrived from Bk 
__ The Congregation Sheerith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1656. The first minister 


| Wiliam see Brown) who came from Newport, R. I., and the synagogue was on Mill St., now 


ak DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 


‘Per Cent of Distrib. of Per C serit : 
Jews to Tot. Jews Borough Jews Sows Pg ed Dun 


,457 heads of families, pri 


4% 


Borough 


Jews 


ronx......| 592,185 43.87 29:10. |lqueens SoenGR hanes 
 Brooklyn..:| 974:765| 37.05 47.9 ae ; : 
Manhattan!| 351,037 18.76 i725: || emma lie HSS 5.47 
- Total... .| 2,035,000 


28.08 


New York—Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400: Roches- | N 
ter, 23,400; Syracuse, 14,500; Mt. Vernon, 9,300; een aE titoe nee 


Yonkers, 7,200. Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Cl 
New Jersey—Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000: | Detroit, 90’ dno: sngelers 82.0000 Bene ied 
Jersey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9,650; Atlantic City, | 293.000; Piitsbarge: G2 oae Ste fois, ead 


os 
1 ‘ 


’ sae das 7 


yao Fe 


Immigration and Pmbbriton. 
eT, e 
; United States amipeads Statistics 

Source: United States Department of Justice : 
TOTAL ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
Number Year | Number Year | Number Year 
313,339 Ben -.<.| 1,041,570||1928. f 
cae : ape eater eee ee 


279\678 


: ae 
or 92 
0 


NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 
: Quotas are available only for persons who are eligible to citizenship and admissible.) — bes 


mtry or Area Quota Country or Area 


580. 319 eee 


00)||Switzerland 

Syria, Lebanon** 
Tanganyika Territory*. . 
‘Togoland* 

eer oe, 


00 Boviet Shemales 

‘ 27,370 Yap, Jap. mandate 

; t Brit. & No. Ireland| 65,721 Yugoslavia..........++ 
307/||Pales 100 

869) Seren Islands 


sh mandate. **French mandate. German quota includes Austrian of 1,413. 


Aliens Admitted and Departed, by Countries 
Source: United States Department of Justice; data cover years ended June 30 Le 
Immigrant | Emigrant Immigrant Emigrant _ - 


ne tee eed | Countries [ae SEE = 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 


Yugoslavia. . : 
Other Europe 9 B65 Bes 


78)||Syria lll 14 

4,028 “ 207) 227 
—— a Fee SS 
7,368 17,822|22,445| 8,163 


99) 
6||Canada 10, oe 11,280; 769 
Newfoundland. , 193 35 


Coat gan ri 639} 1,239 637 
entral America 
.||South America. . 1, ate 2; aie 18 Oe a 2h 


Other America... 


Africa.. 
5 Australi 
4\!New Zeala vas 
ee Philippine Islands.. 
0||\Other Pacific Islands. 


Re ae ee) ny CR Ne Pe 


United States—Population; Growth o 


anne a". 2 89 tL 


2 ee 


940 


Growth of Biggest United States Cities, 18° 
* Source: United States Bureau of the Census — 


i 
i 


t 


1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 
New York,.......| 7,454,995 (6,930,446 |5,620,048 |4,766,883 |3,437,202 |2,507,414 |1,911,698 |1,4 
> ‘ 3,396,808 |3,376,438 |2,701,705 |2,185,283 |1,698,575 {1,099,850 | 503,185 Or 
1,931,334 |1,950,961 1,549,008 |1,293,697 |1,046 
1,623,452 |1,568,662 465,766 7 
Los Angeles 1,504,277 |1,238,0: 

_ Cleveland. 6 
Baltimor 


Pittsburgh....... 
Washington....., 
_ San Francisco.... 
_ Milwaukee....... 


New Orleans..... 
eianeapolis baelates 


weet eee eee 


settee eens 


sae eee 


114 
118 
iE 
1 48,961 
MeN CT «5 100 42,478 
105, 
113 
ora aL bi 
doar 112 
bisteveys 114,5 


Dulu ey, 98,91 pee eee ee 
- Charilott sod 46/33 34'014 
PP UACE a ete tive ivleitie os 94,156 rete 


The growth of the City of New York by bi : 
_ ot most American cities is partly due to absornten br ene Se RRIEE SURE: 


see index, The gr 


Monelling U 


ee 4 


chee Haverhill 


F a : 
4 FAMILIES (DWELLING UNITS) IN LARGE CITIES, JAN. 1, 1939 
; m1 All AL 
ity Familtes City Fawnilies City Families City | Families 
P i Je 98 || Providence.. 61,371 
Newnes, iii 938 ||Ricnmond, Va.| 44°74 
New York.... 4s 722, 954 te pee i . 2,033 
Bronx......| 32 21,27 0 || St. Louis, Mo.. 214,855 
Brooklyn. . 616,875 Bt Paul, ‘Minn. 67,74 
Manhattan..| 468,956 || San Antonio.. 55,703 
Queens =| 280,064 ||San Diego..... 5,227 
Richmond.. 5,789||San Francisco} 178,625 
030 || Oakland, Cali 83,080 || Seattle, lege 996 
Oklahoma ae 47,133 || Springfield. . ft 
fadelpt i hia 4es'oa7 Toledo, OY: 73,975 
“ea 265|| Philadelp! rag) 58, 2 
oe TBS Milwaukee. : | - 143,369 Pontioud Ores: ae Washington iat 
79,351 Minneapolis... 17,200 || Port reg.|. 86, SRO a a a 30;043 


er United States Cities 


Dwelling Units in United States Cities, 1940. 


i Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


City 


66,486) | Manchester...... moicees 
82,909] | ‘Memphis 
49. -809|| |Miami. . 


SOO YS 5s 2 SR, OG as 


0 Ort INGWH oda cae 
Oklahoma City....... 
Omaha-Council Bluffs 


20, bend! Pittsburgh. 
Portland, Maine 
34 eal Portland, Oregon. 
33,473)! Providence 
949,727 
135,884||Racine-Kenosha 
242, '473|| Readi 


Rockford. 
Sacrament 
Saginaw-Ba 
“44 Joseph. . 


Louis 
Sait Lake City 
San ee 
San Dieg 


Seattle... 
Shreveport 

Sioux City 

South Ben 
Spokane. . 

5 Springfield, Illinois. 
i Ll mar Missouri. . 
Springfield, Ohi 
Springfield-Holyoke 
Stockton 


Tampa-st Petersburg... 
SL Orne SESULE Sass dg eiclee n 


Washington, I ON sate 
Waterburg 
Waterloo 


Wilmington.. 
Winston-Salem 
Worcester 
York 


19,216 


New York - Northeastern New 
Norfolk - Portsmouth - New- 


.Occu- 
pied 

Pee eh 

21,043 — 


Total 
22,206 


44° 1488 
137,215] 133,069 
reLaes 2,489,588]2,306, 635 


Scranton-Wilkes-Barre. .. . 


pe tee rae toe 


eae OU oe Sa ee eee Da, 
598 U.S—Population; Housing (Fa s) b 
* . ’ is ‘ a - ; E ; ys sail are : 
- Housing by States, 1940 
: ! Source: United States Bureau of the Census Cem 
Rs AVERAGE SIZE OF FAMILY FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1940 0 


The decline in average size of family since 1890 ; tion Censuses of 1940 and 1930. 
can be attributed largely to the decline in the 
birth rate and to the setting up of separate house- 
- holds of two or more families previously living as 
one unit. The more rapid decline since 1930 re- 
flects, no doubt, the adverse economic conditions 
prevailing during the greater part of the decade. se 

The figures presented here are based on the | to only about 2,150,000 families. The decl a 
number of occupied dwelling units from the Hous- | of family may thus be said to account for my 
ing Census of 1940, and the total population and | than one-half of the gain in the number of fama 
_ the number of private families from the Popula- | between 1930 and 1940. 


, ‘ Average Population Per Occupied Dwelling Unit in 1940 and Average Population 
hrs Per Private Family in 1930 


(Revised figures for occupied dwelling units; final figures for population) 


Occupied dwelling units 1940, Average population per occupied 
private families 1930 dwelling unit 1940—per private family 1 


- Division and 
State 


Percent Decrease 


1940 
Increase 


Per 


Amount 


| 
| 


34,861,625 : 16.6 


20,598,506 2 18.6 

14,263,119 13. 

ik 

_ E, North Central. 14. 
W. North Central. 1 
South Atlantic. ... 2 
E. South Central. . 1 
W. pout Central . 1 
lountain........ 2 
SED E ek. « 3 


__ New Hampshire. . 
bar, AVermont. 5.22045 


TT) 


ee 


3,662,618 
1,100;585 
2'515,884 
1,898,212 

961,500 
Sere ea), 2198-114 
ee a 1/396, 206 
a oe 827,265 
728,513 


New Jersey....... 
__ Pennsylvania é 
; Be vorth Central: 


ih toowintots jintoto GiRiotiivl: jReotobototowonts comes 


ny Cet ee 
AAW PGSS BOWRH NHR NACWRS BNIG Om 


© NwWoRwWoNR ANHO POH NNORORROR SHORE WWD OI TONDO HOmPOb RH © 


MIWMOINWR OOSSHNG WHO IN PafeaJors DONE OOORICGCHON peroler) 


CHOY APHWOSHO NWN WORD OCODOMMONSD COWNOON HHOND WHO HNNODS BRONWMOOKRRH WOr 


290009 GOR RIRCORIRCo RIA IR CO RR RCO CoMIR Coe Uhh oogo YR ROR CoRR Rah 


701,920 is 
; 14 
15 10m) 
360,811 a : 
511/414 14 
19 
21) 3 
38. aL 
Mea 18. 3 
eels 19. m) 
22. 14 ! 
18. 4 4 
Rae ei. 5 15. a my 
tera h en <3 38 3 6 
aa Si 14. 5 
Nr, eben 19. 3 8 
can): 13. 3 6 
ee 13: 2 4 
earn 13. 1 
22 r 3 La 
i> Co a a 8 
ountaia’ 21 4 9 
ontana 159,977 : 
Tdah 141,765 31 ei 1 
69/357 21 4 sy | 
18, ‘3 8 | 
31. 12 4 
23. mS 7. 
wees 20. 5 10 
: 30. 3 8 
537,968 
337,731 36. ie 
2,139,047 3 


i Oe ae ! 


Pace * a 
U. S—Urbw 


» 


=. 


abitants or over. 


i seen Ps Ft are } 
Places of 2,500 or More 


Source: 


“a 


Places in the U. S. with, Population Exceeding 2,500 


United States Bureau of the Census 


n areas, as defined by the Census Bureau, include all cities and other incorporated pla er peviue’ 
i ee et See ites at a a Skea te 

ions (n unicip: es) whic. a total po r ‘s 

and a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile. ca mass hen ; 

‘New Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) 

2.500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a 

ewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter ‘‘T.” 


wns that are not listed as urban under special ruling by the Bureau of the Census are not included: . 


are Classified as urban if they have more 
few large townships in other states 


pat 
— 
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ae pa” 


Inhabitants 


oa 
\ 
v 


. 


ia 
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ALABAMA 
1940 1930 
2,716 


4,519 
154 


prtville... 
ander 


20,721 
267,583 
"323 2)818 
21555 2,519 |} 
3,982 1,847 
5,074 2786 
13 


a4 42 3,375 
36,975 4,542 
ss ,80 1,593 
5,075 3,985 

4,398 2,826 

2,584 2,204 

7,397 6,103 

13,056 11,554 

2,995 2,840 

6,84 5,313 

6,141 5,204 


ARKANSAS—Continued 


CALIFORNIA—Continued ; 


Place 1940 1930 Place 

Blytheville. . 10,652 10,098 || Coalinga. ... 

Brinkley. ... 3,409 .046 || Colton...... 9,68 
Camden..... 8,975 7,273 || Compton.... 16,198 
Clarendon .. 2,551 2,149 || Corona . 76: 
Clarksville. .. peoesde 


Fayetteville. d 7,394 
Fordyce..... 429 3,206 
Forrest City . 699 4,594 
Fort Smith. . 36,584 31,429 
Harrison 4,238 3,626 


Mena....... 510 3,118 
Monticello. .. 3,650 3,076 
Morrilton. .. 4,608 4.043 
Nashville... . 2,782 2,469 
Newport.... 4,321 54 
North Little 
HOCK. ....05 21,137 19,418 
Osceola . 3,226 573 
Paragould 7,079 5,966 
Wat cpa 430 3,234 
Pine Bluff... 21,290 20,760 


Rogers . pa 
Russellville .. 


381 
2,834 Fr y 
198 6'221 || West Helena. 4717 
6,269 4115 t 
9,298 7,596 Memphis. 3,369 895 
6,833 7/341. || Wynne... ... 3,633 3,505 
7,055 6,814 (a) See also Texarkana. Texas. 
~-+ 97493 20,659 || Combined population, 1940, 
515 4,533 || 78-840" 1930. 27.366. 
3,937 3,314 CALIFORNIA 
3.107 2,875 Alameda..., 36,256 35,033 
" Albany..... 11,493 8,569 
3,089 2,357 || Anambra... 38,935 29,472 
ARIZONA Anaheim.... — 11,0381 10,995 
5,852 5,106 3/563 
2/668 "122 5,216 
8,623 4013 2;661 
5,080 5,209 4308 
4855 29,252 26,015 
Beets 141 748 aes 2,153 
ae ; 1359 393 Belvedere T.. 37,192 33,023 
5,1 6,006 || Berkeley .... 85,547 82,109 
65414 48,118 || Beverly Hills 26,323 742 
6,018 5.517 Brawley. an 11718 19/439 
57008 ghibhe || Burbank: \1. 34337 16,662 
"622 2/166 || Burlingame. . 9. 13,270 
4577 3,917 || Calexico. - - 6,299 
Lea tus 5.325 4,892 Carm el-by- gaa 
oe Be ae 3 380 Chino ie Cee 
u Were 10. 0cs f. Overs oe i 
at ae 2867 4'484 || Chula Vist 3,869 
Eafe 3,502. 3,445 || Claremont 2,719 


Gilroy 


Los Gatos... 97 

Lynwood.... 10,982 

Madaora..... 6,457 

Manhattan 
Béach.... 6,398 

Martinez.... 7,381 

Marysville. . 6,646 

Maywood... 10,731 

Menlo Park 3,258 

Merced. .... 0,135 

Mil) Valley .. 4,847 

Modesto.... 16,379 

Mentors AE ey i: 

Montebello. . ‘ é 

Pe yereted 0.084 9,141. 
onterey : F 

Bee ears 8,531 6,406 
oun : 
Viet thn 3,946 3,308 

Napa. ae 7.74 6,437 

Nation: ‘ om 
OIEY «6s cnc 10,344 7,301 

Needles....- 3,624 3,144 
ewport 

Neen 4,438 2,208 

North Vien 
Sacramento 3,053 2,097 

Oakdale..... 2,592 2,112 — 

Oakland... 302,163 284,063 . 

Oceanside. . 4,65 ? 

Ontario..... 14,197 13,588 

| Orange....-. ve _ 8,066 — 
Oroville.... - 4.421 8,698 


El Centro... 


El! Cerrito... 6,137 
El Monte. . . 4,746 
El Segundo... 3,738 
Emeryville. . 2,521 


Escondido... 


Glendale.... 82,582 
Glendora...., 2,82: 
Grass Valley. 5,701 
Hanford... . »2a% 
Hawthorne. , 8,263 
Hayward.... 730 
Healdsburg .. 2,507 
Hemet...... 2,595 
Hermosa 

Beach... 7,197 
Hillsborough. 2,747 
Hollister. ... 881 
Huntington 


Pree Ss 

e 600 . 
_ CALIFORNIA—Continued _ 
Place 1940-1930. 


U. S—Urban Places of 2,5 


Place 1940 


Fort Morgan. 
Golden...... 


Pacific Grove 


Palm Springs BASE Wy eT ei Grand 

Palo. ‘Alto ae 16,774 13,652 Junction 12,479 
Pasadena... . 1,864 76,086 || Greeley..... 15,995 
Paso Robles. 573 4 


Petaluma... 
Piedmont... 


Las Animas. . 


Pittsburg... . 9,520 9,610 || Leadyille.... 4,774 
Placerville... 3,064 2,322 || Longmont... 7,406 
Pomona..... 23,539 20,804 |} Loveland.... 6,145 
Porterville... 6,270 5,303 || Monte Vista. 3,208 
Red Bluff... 3,824 3,517 || Montrose... . 764 
Redding.... 1 4,188 || Pueblo...... 52,162 


_ ‘Redlands... Rocky Ford. 


eer 4 
Trinidad.... 
BOY ccs s = 12,453 p0e2 Walsenburg. . 5,855 
y 3,170 a 
Richmond... 23,642 20,093 _ CONNECTICUT 

... Riverside... . 34,696 29,696 || Ansonia... .. 19,210 

~~ Roseville... . 6,653 6,425 || Bridgeport... 147,121 146,716 
- Sacramento.. 105,958 93,750 || Bristol...... 30,167 2: 
mu) 11,58 10,263 || Danbury 22,339 
650 4,507 


ventura 


_ (Ventura) . Jewett City. . 6 
San Carlos... Es 1,1 Meriden... .. é 
San Diego... 203,341 147,995 || Middletown. 26,495 
 §$an Fernando 9,094 7,567 || Naugatuck. . 15,388 
$SanFrancisco 634,536 634,394 || New Britain, 68,685 
11,8 7,22 New Haven.. 160,605 1 
Beare 4, 2,967 || New London. 30,456 
68,45 57,651 || Norwalk.... 39,84 
14,601 11,456 || Norwich.... 23,652 
Putnam . : A 


Rockvill 
Shelton 


; Southington. 5,088 
yi 8,022 || Stafford 
; 81,921 30,322 Springs... 3,401 
Stamford... 47/938 
34,958 33,613 || Stratford T). 22/580 
6,650 6,302 || Torrington... 26,988 
16,896 14,395), Wallingford.. 11,425 
8,522 7.057 Waterbury. . 99,314 
es 
53,500 37,146 HartfordT. 33,776 
8,986 45% 7 Haven 
54 ; Willimantic.: 12/101 
Winsted..... 67 
DELAWARE 


Bellefonte. . . 


- COLORADO—Continued 


1930 ||} 


22,261 
4,210 
10,788 


6,193 || Milford: <<. 
54,714 47,963 || New Castle 4°414 4°131 
1373 3,094 || Seaford... .. 2/804 2468 
ase Deer Wilmington.. 112,504 106,597 
4.056 31820 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
’ 20 
$339 307 || Washington.. 663,091 486,869 
: tas SH etre 
Pree f . Apalachicola. 92 
lsjo (@).:. 20,072 18,072 |] Arcadia. 088 ony 
‘Visalia... ... 8,904 7,263 || Auburndale. . 2728 1,849 
/ Watsonville.. 8,937 _ 81344 || Avon Park 3125 3,355 
Whittier... : 16115 148221] Bartow...” 6,158 5,269 
Woodland... $1837 5 542 || Belle Glade. | 3,806 "926 
- (a) Figures for 1930 corrected to Sicmewaieds ; 10136 P Bor 
are Island Naval Res-|| Gocoa..... 3,098 2164 
ervation. No change made in || Goral Gables. 8/294 5,697 
~ Urban figures on account of this |! Daytona g ‘ 
Desc ste eee 16,598 
gerne i 
COLORADO Dania... ..: 2902 16rd 
3437 _3'295 || Dekunlak 
; k ngs 
12,958 11,223 De Tana * Poa Bose 
; i ray Beach 4 
6,690 5,938 Busts “itn” 3930 3338 
‘ernandina .. : 
38,789 33,237 Fort ‘| ee aKa 
‘ Lauderdale nf 
322,412 287,861 || Fort Myers... ioe0s Sess 
5,887 5,400 || Fort Pierce .. 8040 4’803 
9,680 7,980 || Gainesville. 13'757- _10'465 
2,632 2/475 || Haines City) 38 3,037 
12,261 11,489 || Hialeah..... 33958 ~—-3'600 


Hollywood. 


Jacksonville. 
Key West... 
Homestead. . 
Jacksonville 

Beach... 
Kissimmee. .. 
Lake City... 
Lakeland .... 


et Sagtuear age 


a 


Miami Beach 
New Smyrna 
Beach. .... 


iy 
~ 


Palmetto... 
Panama Cit 
Pensacola. . 


7,110 
12,090 


¢ 
16,240 
108,391 


33,693 

5 3,060 

6,199 

(a) Annexed to Jabeonivinie a 
n 1932. 


i 


GEORGIA i 
19,955 


Decatur..... 
District a 


Fitzgerald... 
‘Fort Valley... 


teres 


Man chester. . 


Ht ledgeville. 


_ 

2.1BS 00 He BORO O yf 
A ROR 
BOILwOWA 
CORA HOG Rr 


wwooeston een 


con 
rey 


NNNNOW 
Sas 


to 
ID 


ALLINOIS—Continued 


Ghampalgn. 


Charleston. .: 


Collinsville . 


Creve Coeur. 
Crystal Lake 
Danvill : 


Du Quoin~. 
East Alton. 


East Moline. 
East Peoria. . 


Herrin 
Highland.. 
Highland 


Hoopeston. . 
J acksonvilie. 
Jerseyville. . 


Kenilworth.. 
Kewanee... 


La Grange. .. on 


arseilles. i 
arshall.... 


Place 


Mattoon. ... 
Maywood... 
MeLeansboro 
Melrose $a 
Mendota... 
Metropolis. . 
Moline...... 
Monmouth. , 
ete a 


Mount Olive. 
Mount 
Vernon.... 
Anda be sa 
Nameoki... 
Naperville. . 
Niles Center. 


pos acer ee 


aria.) oS 5 
Park Ridge.. 
Paxton...... 


Phoenix 


Q 

Riverdaie 
River Forest. 
River Grove. 
Riverside. : . . 
Robinson.... 
Rochelle. ... 
Rock Falls... 
Rockford .... 
Rock Island. 


Pte bo 
Spring Valley 
Staunton. 


MA 
Taylorville. . 
Tuscola..... 
Urbana..... 
Vandalia.... 
Venice...... 
Villa Park... 

ird 


est 

Frankfort. 
Westmont... 
Westville.... 
Wheaton.... 


Wilmette.... 
Winnetka... 
Wood River. 
Woodstock. . 
Zeigler...... 
ZioN...+--++ 


ILLINOIS—Continued 


sen pteotote 


_ 
WORD, 


- pay i ea aD a. 
Uv. 
_ INDIANA 

Tace 


S—Urban Place 


Place 


Alexandria. .. 
_ Anderson.. .. 


rs 
an 


Aurora 
Batesville. .. 
_ Bedford..... 


vey 
‘Terre Haute. 

eM PO EOD ass \ ate 
- Union City 
' (a) 


seeeee 


|| Valparaiso... 


Vincennes... 
Wabash..... 
Warsaw..... 6,378 
Washington. 9,312 
West 


6,270 


3,729 
10,307 


Latayette. 


Winchester. . 5,303 4,487 


(a) Population, | Union City 
village, Darke Co., Ohio, 1940, 
1,497; 1930, 1,305. 


Atlantic..... 
Belle Plaine. . 
Bettendorf. . 
Bloomfield. .. 


Cedar Rapids 
Centerville. . 
Chariton. ... 
Charles City. 


3,066 
25,726 


Fort Dodge. . 
Fort Madison 


Hawarden... 
Humboldt... 
Independence 
Indianola. .. . 
Towa City... 
Towa Falls... 
Jefferson. ... 
Keokuk..... 
Knoxville. . . 
Le Mars.... 
Manchester. . 
Maquoketa... 


Marshalltown 
Mason City.. 
Missouri Val. 
Monticello. .. 


Waukon. : 
Waverly : 
Webster City 
West Des 
Moines. ... 
Winterset. .. 


4,156 
6,738 
4,252 


3,621 
(a) Name changed to Wes 


Moines in 1938. 


City 
Atchison.... 


Cherryvale. . 
Clay Center. 
Coffeyville. .. 
Columbus... 
Concordia... 
Council 
GFOVE.. ci: 
Dodge City.. 
El Dorado... 


Hiawatha... 
Hoisington. . 
Holton 


Hutchinson. . 
Independence 
POI ce ate 
Junction City 
Kansas City . 


Marysville. .. 
McPherson., 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland..... 29,537 
Bardstown. .. 52 


6 || Bellevue... 


ed Oak.... 
Rock Rapids. 
Sac City.... 
Sheldon..... 
Shenandoah. 


| Bowling 
G 


Carrollton... 
Cattlettsburg _ 
Central City. 
Corbin: wks 
Covington... 
Cumberland, 
Cynthiana... 


No 


pre 


= 


OOP POMC DR jROId 


Or 


te ane 


1940 = -1930° 
6,734 6,729 
2,560 
8,379 
2)858 
3,667 
2,885 
11,034 
11/492 
3,940 
Bia Sac 3,308 
4/420 
5,815 
arya 5,122 
4,673 
mel 7,397 
13. 
11 
ae 3 
. 91428 
3, 
49°304 
319,077 
pe WOE 1185 
8,209 
8.6 
6,572 
11,777 
3,079 
4,782 
es 3,773 
30,631 
3,192 
30,245 
33,765 3 
6,697 6,2 
4,185 3,376 
3/882 3,567 
5,389 4,7 
397 4,742 
7,335 6,495 
3,983 3,29 
4392 4,033 
6,154 5,506 
2,548 2,244 
8,594 8,233 
LOUISIANA 
6,672 356 
066 =: 23,025 
ee 6,626 121 
34,719 30,729 
°604 14,029 
5,786 4003 
3,575 4 
4123 3,208 
9,523 7,656 
3,252 15 
3,750 —-3,747 
3,889 3,788 
5,2 3,597 
2,857 2,502 
4,274 3,271 
10,879 9,584 
033 «6,072 
497 2,909 
9,052 6,531 
5,384 3,966 
3,362 2,228 
7,343 4,036 
2,639 1,949 
2,838 1,653 
19210 14,635 
21,207 15,791 
3,711 2,867 
2/829 3,291 
4,065 3,837 
6,677 _ 5,623 
23/309 26,028 | 
6,96 5,985 
6,812 4,547 
13/74 8,003 | 
494,537 458,762 
3,93) 3,18 
8,980 6,299 
4,297 3,612 
5,049 5,124 
001 
Po a 59714 
See 107 
98,167 
3,501 2,455 


2)864 2,807 


= ant bis —- a 


laces of 2,500 or: "Mone. a a 


LOUISIANA—Continued 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Springhill. .. 2,822 1,546 || Brockton 
her. setae! Ss T'sas || Brookline... aea8e  S2°40q 
Tallulah. .:. 5,712 3,332 || Cambridge. . 
Thibodaux. .. 5,851 4,442 || Canton*.... — 5.816 
Ville Platte... 3,721 1,722 || Chariton*... 
West Monroe 8,560 6,566 || Chelmsford*. 
Westwego. 4,992 3,987 |} Chelsea... .. 
Winnfield . 4512 3,721 || Chicopee > 
Winnsboro. . 2,834 1,965 pay eae ay 
ohasset*.., 
MAINE Concord*. ., . 
Auburn 19,817 18,571 || Dalton*..... 
Augusta... .. 19,360 17,198 || Danvers*. -” 
Bangor..... 29,822 28,749 Dartnoutat. 
Bath. 10,235 9,110 || Dedham*. 
Belfast...... 5, 4/993 || Deerfield*.. - 
Biddeford 19,790 17,633 || Dighton*.. .. 
Brewer....., 6,510 6,329 || Douglas*.... 
Brunswick... 7,003 6,144 || Dracut*..... 
Calais...... 5,161 5,470 || Dudley*. 
Eastport 3,346 3,466 || East Bridge- 
Ellsworth 3,911 3,557 water*. 
Fairfield 3,420 "529 || Easthampton* 
Fort East Long- 
Fairfield. . 2,693 2,616 meadow* 
Gardiner 6;0 5,609 || Easton*..... 
Hallowell 2,906 2,675 || Everett..... 
Lewiston 38,598 34,948 || Fairhaven*.. 
Madison. . 2,581 3.036 || Fall River... 
Old Town 7,683 7,266 || Falmouth*. . 
Portland 3,643. 70,810 || Fitchburg... 
Presque Isle 5,456 4,662 || Foxboro*.... 
Rocklan MH 8,899 
Rumford 
Falls 8,447 
BROOD os. ds wits 8,631 
South 
Portland. . 15,781 13,840 in 
Waterville... 16,688 15,454 || Barrington*. 
Westbrook... 11,087 10,807 Greenfield* = 
MARYLAND eanye 203 
Annapolis. .. 13,069 12,533 || Hanover*... 
Baltimore. . 859,100 804,874 || Hanson*.,.. 
Brunswick... 3,856 3,671 || Harwich*..., 
Cambridge. . 10,102 8,544 || Haverhill... 
Chestertown . 2,760 2,809 || Hingham*... 
Crisfield..... 3,908 3,850 || Holbrook 
Cumberland. 39,483 37,747 || Holden* 
District 12 Holliston*... 
(Balto. Co.) 15,436 11,556 || Holyoke. ... 
District 13 Hopedale*. . . 
(Balto. Co.) 13,366 10,466 || Hopkinton*. 
Easton...... 4,528 09: Hudson*,.., 
Blkton ... 5... 3,518 3,33 Ipswich*. ... 
Frederick 15,802 14,434 || Kingston*... 
Frostburg 7,659 5,58 Lancaster*. . 
Greenbelt 2,831 
Hagerstown 32,491 
Havre Be 
Grace..... 4,967 
Hyattsville: 6,575 
cs 2,823 
Mount 
Rainier . 4,830 
Pocomoke 
Olt ene 2,739 2,61 
Salisbury . . 13,313 10,997 
Takoma Park 8,938 6,41 Mansfield*. . 
Westernport. 3,565 \ Marblehead* 
Westminster. 4,692 4,463 || Malborough. 
Maynard*... 
MASSACHUSETTS Medfield* 
Abington*.., 5,708 5,872 || Medford. . 
Acton*.. 2 .;.< 2,701 2,482 || Melrose 
Acushnet* 4,14 09: Medway* 
Adams* .... 12,608 12,697 || Methuen*,.. 
Agawam* 7,8 ,095 || Middle- 
Amesbury * 10,862 11,899 borough*. . 
Amherst* . 6,410 88; Milford*.... 
iaovor® Sire 11,122 9,969 || Millbury*... 
Arlington*. .. 40,013 36,094 |; Milton*..... 
AGHOI*.. = «cise 11,180 10,677 || Monson*..., 
Attleboro... . 22,071 21,769 |; Montague*.. 
Side dels A 6,62 6,147 || Nantucket*. . 
Say 3 3,572 3,060 || Natick*..... 
Surastabior 8,333 7,271 || Needham*... 
Barre®.,. . as 3,528 3,510 || New Bedford 
Bedford*.... 3,807 2,603 || Newburyport 
: Belchertown* 3,503 3,139 || Newton..... 
be Uae te sie 2,979 3,189 || North Adams 
Bpmagote 26,867 21,748 || Northampton 
5,53 25,086 || North Attle- 
93 5,881 borough*. . 
4,67 North 
Andover*. 
e k 15. 89. Northbridge* 
}-Braintree*.. . 16,378 15,712 |; North Brook- 
Bridgewater* 8,902 9,05 field*..... 


Bepperell*.. 
r vs Pittsfield .. 


or Salem. ,..-.\. 
‘Saugus*.... 
Scituate* ... 
Seekonk*. 


5,873 
102,177 
16. 


“Stoughton*.. . 81682 
- Sutton*..... 


Wayland* a ne 
Welles: 


14,230 
5 


_ 


IS wS 
ACSnonm 
wWaoonw 
aN 


SNAP bo 
GWwPoONNOSO 


Oe 
me ROOM WO 


wow 
5 oS pee 
BK weoeOreS Pa 


ace Line. . 
Charlotte. . 
Cheboygan. . : 
Clawson. .. 


Coldwater... 
Crystal Falls. 


Dearborn. .. . 


East Detroit. 
East Grand 

Rapids...: 
East Lansing 
Eaton Rapids 
Ecorse. ..:. . 


Garden City. 
Gladstone. 
Grand Hayen 
Grand Ledge 
Grand 
Rapids.... 
Greenville... 
Grosse Pointe 
Grosse Fait 
Farm: 
Grosse Pointe 
ORs. Ain 
Grosse Pointe 
Woods. 
Hamtramck. 
Hancock.... 
Hastings.... 
ae oe 


Hillsdale: 


Tonia... .. 

Iron Mounts n 
Tron River. . 

Tronwood. .. . 
Ishpeming... 
Jackson..... 
Kalamazoo, . 


Lincoln Park 
Ludington. . 
Manistee . 
Manistique.. 
Marine City. 


Melvindale. . 
Menominee. . 


Negaunee. |! 
aeons chin 


NUS este 
Northville, .. 
N are i 


Plymouth". 
Pontiac. .:.. 


River Rouge. 
Rochester . 
Rogers City. 
Romeo . 
Roseville . | 
Royal Oak. - 
Saginaw... .. 
St. Clair. . 


544 5,307 
5,673 4,923 || St. Johns.... 
4,006 3,377 || St. Joseph -. 
7,343 6,735 || St. Louis .. 
2,641 2,995 ree Sainte’ 
,358 ||  Marie..... 
550 || Sturgis...... 


Traverse 
4,899 4,024 City... .... 14,455 
5,839 4,389 || Trenton. 5,284 
60 
37 
520 15 MINNESOTA 
4,096 2,081 || Albert Lea... 12,200 
4,972 5,170 || Alexandria. .. 5,051 
,79 8,345 6,426 
3,899 3,572 18,307 
2,633 
164,292 168,592 9,427 
5,321 4,730 +729 
6,179 5,173 3,702 
12,071 
7,217 3,533 2,74 
Chisholm. . 7,487 
12,646 11,174 || Cloquet. . F 
Columbia 
2,805 96 Heights... 6,035, 
49,839 56,268 |} Crookston... 7,161 
554 
.381 
% 970 
88 
6,392 6,562 || Fairmont... . 6,988 
11,080 11,652 || Faribault... . 14,527 
4,416 4,665 || Fergus Valls. 10,848 
13,369 14,299 || Gilbert... ... 004 
491 9,238 |} Glenwood 2,564 
49,656 55,187 || Grand Rapids 4,875 
09 54,786 astings. 5,662 
5,771 5,52 Hibbing. 16,385 
2,56: 2,421 || Hopkins... .. , 100 
78,753 78,397 || Hutchinson. . 3,887 
5,365 5,008 || International 
3,929 916 Falls E 5,626 
15,236 12,336 || Jackson “ 84 
8,701 8,898 || Lake City... 3,204 
8,694 8,078 || Litchfield. ... ,920 
5,399 5,198 || Little Falls. ra 6,047 
3,633 3,462 || Luverne... .. 3,114 
15,928 14,789 || Mankato.... 654 
5,253 5,019 || Marshall. ... ,590 
2,867 2,575 || Minneapolis. 492,370 
4,764 4,053 || Montevideo. 2. 
10,230 Ieee Moorhead... 9,491 
10,329 8,038 |} Morris...... 3,214 
18,478 18,110 || New Uim.”? 8,743 
Northfield... 4,533 
14,389 13,497 || North 
Mankato... 3,517 
8,413 5,211 |) North 
4,40 3,956 St. Paul... 3,135 
47,697 41,390 || Owatonna, 8,694 
Park Rapids. 2,643 
16,047 15,584 || Pipestone. . 4,682 
6,81 6,552 || Red Wing... 9,962 
2,732 ,465 || Redwood 
11,328 11,326 Falls... ...¢ 3,270 
032 2,566 || Richfield... . 750 
3,728 4,016 |} Robbinsdale. 6,018 
3,428 2A, Rochester. . , 26,312 
14,424 14,496 || St. Cloud.... 17: 
,019 t; it. James ,400 
St. Louis 
3,391 2,885 Park: frye 7,737 
5,361 4,484 || St. Paul..... 287/736 
66,626 64,928 || St. Peter. ... 87 
32,759 31,361 || Sauk Center. 3,016 
"hoo. | Taloed | cies Beet me gesd 
iN? f || Sleepy Eye.. - 923 
3,072 3,278 || South St- 

2,627 2,283 paul. 11,844 
9,023 6,836 || Staples... . 2,95: 
25,087 22,904 || Stillwater 7,013 

82,794 80,715 ef River 
3,471 3,389 ‘alls...... [6,019 
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_ 1940 


1930 
2,570 
425 


ans Ss of 2,500 or More Inhabitants — 


MISSOURI—Continued 


Place 
Flat-River.., 


mie eneteegie 
town. 
Glendaie - 
Hannibal... 
{ Kirksville. :: 10,080 
Kirkwood. . 12,132 
5,025 
5,341 
3,598 
4,669 
4,206 
: P 2,673 
Maplewood.. 12,875 
Marceline. 3,206 
Marshall... , 8,533 
= nea To = 5,700 
a eae 9,053 
12,920 
woate 4,395 
5,318 
ee 8,181 
2,688 
cae 2,934 
. 3,907 
Poplar Bluff. 11,163 
Richmond .. 4,240 
12,802 
Sete ae 5,141 
10,803 
75,711 
816,048 
2,787 
3,151 
20,428 
Sikest: 7/944 
Slater. . 3,070 
61,238 
eres 2,517 
7,046 
race 33,023 
Vandalia. 672 
nerenabuile. 5,868 
Washington. . 6,756 
Webb City.. 7,033 
Webster 
Groves 8,394 
West Plains. . 4,026 
MONTANA 
Anaconda... 11,004 
Billings .< 3,261 
Bozeman 8,665 
Buttes... .. a. 37,081 
Cut Bank... ,009 
Deer Lodge. 3,278 
Dillon .-. vis <. 014 
Glasgow.... 3,799 
Glendive.... 4,524 
Great Falls.. 29,928 
Havre...... p42 
Helena...... 15,056 
Kalispell 24 
Laurel..,.... 2,754 
Lewistown. . 5,874 
Livingston. . 6,642 
Miles City. .. 7,313 
Missoula. . 8,449 
Red Lodge. : 2,950 
Roundup... 2,644 
Shelby ...... 2,538 
Sidney ...... 2,978 
Whitefis 2,602 
aan NEBRASKA. 
Alliance..... 6,253. 
Auburn..... 3,639 — 
Beatrice. ...: 10,883 
Blalp- saws 289 
Broken Bow. 2,968 
Chadron: ... Bees 
|| Golumbus ere if 632 
Cret@.....+6 3,038 


1940 


1930 


~ 
$7100.29 809.99 09 69 18 0940 001 


1 


NSU IRS200 


Ss +, " To 
605 


NEBRASKA—Continued 


Place 1940 1930 
Fairbury... . 6,304 
Falls City 6,146 
Fremont 11,862 
Gering =: 22. 104 
Grand Island 19,130 
Hastings. ... 5,145 
Holdredge. .. 3,360 
Kearney... . 643 
Lexington. .. ,688 
Lingoln oF, 1,984 
McCook = 6,212 
pee 

Uys ee. 73339 
Norfolk... .. 0,490 
North Platte 12,429 
Ogallala..... 3,159 
Omaha...... 223,844 
O'Neill... 22. 2,532 
Plattsmouth. 4,268 
Scottsbluff. .. 12,057 
Schuyler. ... 2,808 
Seward. ..... 2,826 
Sidney .. 3,388 


South Sioux” 
City ..... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (a) eu ‘4 
Berlin’... 19,084 20,018 
Claremont T. 12,144 12) 7 
Concord. 27,171 
Derry T , 401 
Dover. 14,990 — 

Exeter T 39) 
Franklin 6,749 
Keene...... 13,832 
Laconia..... 3,48 
Lebanon T.. 7,590 
Littleton T. 4,571 
Manchester. . 77,685 
Milford T... 3,927 
Nashua..... 32,927 
Newport T., 5,31 
Portsmouth. . 14,821 
Rochester. 12,012 
Somersworth. 6,1 

(a) Towns not listed are "not 
classified as urban under bee 
special rule. 

NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park. 14,617 
Atlantic City 64,094 
Audubon.... 8,906 
Bayonne.... 79,198 
Belleville.... mage 
Belmar..... 3,435 
Bergenfield. . 10,275 
Bernardsville 3,405 
Beverly..... 2,691 
Bloomfield. .. 41,623 
Bloomingdale 2,606 
Bogota.....- » 7,346. 
Boonton.... - 6,739 
Bordentown. 4,223 
Bound Brook 7,616 
Bradley . 

Beach.... 3,4 
Bridgeton... 15,992 
Burlington. .. 10,905 
Butlep.. i. .2 oe] 

Caldwell = 4,9 
Camden.,.. 117,536 
Cape ohne 2,5: 
Carlstadt. . 5,644 
Carteret...... 11,976 
Chatham... 4,8. 
Clementon. . 2,86 
Cliffside Park 16,692 
a are . 48,827 

arid 1000 

$a ingsirage , 
» Cranfor 12,860 
| Dover...... 0,491 
Dumont. . 7,556 | 
Dunellen .. &,360 ~ 8 
oat Orangé. 68,945 68, he ? 
Eas 
Paterson. . 4,937 4,779 


- Place 


East 
i ee 


Edgewater. . 
Egg Harbor | 
City 


Glen Ridge er 
Glen Rock... 
Gloucester 


Haddonfield : 
Haddon 

Heights... 
Haledon..... 
Hammonton. 
_ Harriso 


1940 


4/028 


p 


7,268 


Pe bet aees i pein 
U. S.—Urban 
"NEW JERSE Y—Continued 

1930 | 


Place 
Penn- 
sauken T.. 17,745 
Perth Amboy 41,242 
‘Siebel 18,314 
Pitman. .... 5,507 
Plainfield. 37,469 
Pleasantville. 11,050 
Pompton 
Lakes....+ 3,189 
Princeton 7,719 
Prospect 
Park, : es 5,714 
Rahway 17/498 
Ramsey 3,566 
Raritan..... 4'83 
Red Bank.. 10,974 
Ridgefield. . 5,271 
Ridgefield 
Peeks, Faek 11,277 
Ridgewood... 14,948 
River Edge.. 3,287 
Rockaway... 3,514 
Roselle... ... 3,597 
Roselle Park. 9,661 
Rumson... .. 926 
Runnemede. 2,835 
Rutherford. 15,466 
en. 8,618 
Sayreville 8,186 
Secaucus . .To4 
Somerville. 8,720 
South Amboy 7,802 
South Orange ‘ 13,742 
South 
Plainfield. . 5,379 
South River. 10,714 
Summit..... 16,165 
Teaneck T 25,27. 
enafly..... 7,413 
Totowa. .... 5,1 
Trenton. 124,697 
Union City .: 56,173 
Union T. 24,730 
veatuan City 7,905. 
Verons...... 8,957 
Vineland. . 7,914 
Wallington 8,981 
cow leas : 3,143 
Washi 4,643 
Weebauken' T 14,363 
Caldwell 3,458 
Westfield 18,458 
West 
New York . 39,439 
West Orange. 25,662 
West 
Paterson 3,306 
Westville 3,585 
Westwood 5,368 
Wharton 3,854 
Wildwood 5,150 
ood- 
bridge T 27,191 
Woodbury. 30 
Nery 2,861 
Wood-. 5,739 
NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo . 3,950 
Ft Magee aie 35,449 
Nee en 4,071 
be RR oe 3,038 
Carlsbad 7,116 
Clayton 3,188 
Clovis: ..... 10,065 
Deming 3,60: 
Gallup...... 7,04 
obbg...... 10,619 
Hot Springs G4 
8,385 
5,941 
6,421 
3,101 
104 
,607 
. 13,482 
325 
Silver City. 5,044 
Socorro. 3,712 
Tucumcari. . 6,194 
NEW YORK 
Albany. - 130,577 
Albion..... 660 
Amityville. . 5,058 
Amsterdam. . 33, 329 


to 


OIOI0ON CORON 09 


ee 
BPNOPrPONNP- Oe 
_ 


| Beacon. 


Ballston Spa. — 
Batavia 
Bath. 


Binghamton. 


Canajoharie. 
Canandaigua 
Canastota... 


Croton-on- 
Hudson... 
apne ore A 


Dobbs Ary: 
Dolgeville. . 
Dunkirk. 
East Aurora, 
East 


is Sherer: 
“Rockaway. 


Pscukueatt 
Ellenville... . 


Endicott- 

Fairport. . 

Falconer... : 
Farmingdale. 
Floral Park. . 
Fort Edward. 
Fort Plain... 


Glens Falls. | 
Gloversville. . 


Island, 
Se potter 
am burg 
Hastings-on- 
Hudson, . 
averstraw. . 
Hempstead .. 
Herkimer... . 
Highland 
Falls 


Johnson City 


| Johnstown. , 


970 

. 3,649 

LeRoy .. 4,413 
Liberty 2222: 3,788 


IQ OTH A OIND  GroT DIR CONIEN Srp 


= 


ct 


bene tins 


= 


DOGO OCA SAE 


rs 


shoo pcos, 


3 


1940 


4,756 
3 = 


31,883 


9 
58,408 
. 7,454,995 


- 1,394,711 

ug. 2,698,285 
an 

1,889,924 

1,297,634 

174,441 


3,628 
78,029 


gare Falls 


Pelham . 
rth port... 


3 

BREE 975 
18,613 
34/214 
9,865 
2'517 
9,011 
7,138 


13,705 
6 


31,275 
3,314 
6,930,446 
1,265,258 
2,560,401 
1,867,312 
1,079,129 
158,346 


4,006 
75,460 


7 || Lexington: | 


“NEW "SOR Gbnunosl 


Place 


Tarrytown... 
Ticonderoga. 
Tonawanda. . 
Tro 


Walt DR as es 


Waterford... 
Waterloo... . 
Watertown. . 
Watervliet. .. 
Watkins Glen 
Waverly.... 
Wellsville. . 


Haverstraw 
Whitehall. ., 
White Plains. 
Whitesboro.. 
Williamsville. 
Williston 
Yonkers..... 
Yorkville. 


1940 
- 6,874 
3,402 
13,008 
70,304 
6,563 
5,451 
100,518 
16,679 
4,262 


1930_ 


11,790 
3 


(a) Only” town in the State class- 
ed as urban under special rule. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill. . 
Charlotte. . 
Cherryville. : 


Fayetteyv.lle. - 
Forest Gea 


Henderson... 
Henderson- 
vil 


Hickory . 


Linco: nton| .- 
peaerte re zi 
Marion. 
Monroe. 
Mooresviile. : 
Morehead 


Cit 
Morganton. . 
Mount Airy. 
Mount Olive. 
New Bern... 


Raleigh 


teeee 


Reidsville... 


540 || Roauoke 


7 | 
Roe! 


Rapids.... 
ham. 


3,991 
46,897 
10,387 


8,545 
3,657 


HOR DI ELON OD AwSenco 
CANDO HyHOsw 


oO 


Place 1946 
Rocky M bans 25,568. 
Roxboro. 4,599 
Sallebury .... 19,037 
anfor 961 
Scotland i lie 
2,559 
14,037 
67: 
3,225 
07. 
ie 3,952 
Statesville... 11,440 
Tarboro..... 7,148 
Thomasyille é 11,041 
Jaldese..... ,61 
Wadesboro. . 3,587 
Washington. . 8,569 
Waynesville. 2,940 
Whiteville. .. 3,011 - 
Williamston. 3,966 
Wilmington. . 33,407 
ilson....., 19, 234 
Winston- 
Salem..... 79,815 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck.... 15,496 
Devils Lake. 6,204 
Dickinson... 5,839 
BIRO, 5-0 bse 2,580 
Grafton... 4,070 
Grand Forks. 20,228 
eon 8,79 
Mandan.. 
Minot. 
Valley City. 
Wahpeton... 
Williston... . 
Akron.... 
Alliance 
Amherst 
Ashland..... 
Ashtabula 
Athens. . 
Barberton. 
Barnesville 
Bay.... 
Bedford..... 
Bellaire. .... 
ot pace 9,808 
Bellevue . 6,127 
Berens nics care 6,025 
Bexley....... 8,705 
Bowling 
Greene, ... 7,190 — 
Bridgeport. .. 4,853 
Bryan.. 5,404 
Bucyrus. ex 
Cada. s .25yio4 2,808 
Cambridge. . 15,044 
carta 13,785 
Canton. 108,401 
CATOY ini. cere 984 
Garroilton’.. 2,548 
Celina...... 4,841 
Ghagrin Falls 2,50. 
Cheviot..... 9,043 
Chillicothe... _ 20,129 
Cincinnati... 455,610 
Circleville... 7,98 
Cleveland... 878,336 
Cleveland 
Heights... 54,992 
VAG) oxi leat 174 
Columbiana 687 
Columbus 306,087 
Conneaut 9,355 
Coshocton... 11,509 
Crestline.... 4,337 
Crooksville, . 2,890 


eae i 4,413 
over (Cuya- 
hoga Co.). 3,200 
Dover (Tus- 
y agp) Co. 9,691 
as 
Cleveland. 39,495 
Liverpool. . 23,555 


NORTH GAROLINA—Con *t 5 


39,667 
23,829 


- Ae oe Rey 


LoriG Sconenieate 


Place 1940 


"1930 


¥ 
ran 


‘UF S.—Urban Pheer of 2,500 


* 


Hast it) Harms. .6 sc. 
Palestine... 5,123 5,215 3 
3,552 3,347 || Piqua....... 
TSE, 4,248 4,562 || Port Clinton. <Hetee 
Be Pave 25,120 25,633 |} Portsmouth. . 0,466 
Ca 17,866 12,751 || Ravenna.... 53: tates 
2,54 1,240 || Reading..... 6,079 
4,528 4,972 || Rittman.... 210 =: 2, 785 || Miami... . 2} 
4,700 68 Rocky River. 8,291 
20,228 19,363 || St. Bernard.. 7,387 7,487 || Norman..... 
3,453 2,790 |} St. Clairsville 2,797 
4,511 4,491 || St. Marys... 5,532 
14,710 13,422 || Salem..... 12,301 
1685 674 || Sandusky 24,874 
7,832 7,106 || Sebring. .... 3,902 
Shadyside 4,048 
16,989 15,589 Ker 
A hd | 791 Heights 23,393 17,783 || Pawnee..... 
as, ivy 9,805 9,859 || Shelby...... 643 ak esd 
84 903 || Sidney...... 9,790 9,301 || Picher...... 
Silverton... . 2,907 
6,960 67358 1[ South: 0" Se is eae ll Petenn aes 
4,228 3,871 Euclid. ... 6,146 
OTL Sapeie tee Sp ringfield. - 70,662 68,743 || Purcell...... 
7,745 7,036 Steubenville. 37,651 
50,592 52,176 || Struthers... ,739 
2,549 2,445 Tallmadge. . BABS B52 
4,713 4,040 || Tiffin....... 16,102 
4,189 4,08 Tippecanoe 
15,851 16,621 HY cas... 87 
29) 5,92: Toledo.... 282,349 
tee asin 8,581 8,375 poreato iota. 426 Ratti 
7,593 4,069 |i. Troy... 2... 9,697 
69,160 70,509 Uiplchsvilic. P 6,435 
21,940 12716 |} University fg I Rolisa 2 oot 
3,8 3,22 Heights. . 5,981 
44,711 42,287 pper 
3,379 3,405 Arlington, 5,370 nga 
5,601 5,703 || Upper Weatherford. 
Alle 6,080 Sandusk 3,907 Wewoka. 
4,697 4,141 || Urbana..... 8,335 Woodward. .. 
44,125 44,512 || Van Wert. 9,227 
soe ,130 Wadsworth. 6,495 
37,154 33,525 || Wapakoneta 5,225 
Warren..... 42,837 41,062 || Ashland..... 
6,728 5,950 || Washington =. |. || Astoria. ...; 
14,543 14,285 CORE. poe ASS, eT Oe RT At eae eae 
30,817 31,084 House. 9,402 8,426]; Bend....... 
Wauseon. . 3,016  2,889/| Burns....... 
14,729 14,524 || Wellington 2,529 
,03 63 Wellston . 537 
26,644 6. Wellsville. 7,672 
683 4588 || Westerville. 3,146 
Wickliffe. . 3,155 2,491 |) Dallas...... 
2,696 2,612 || Willard . » 4,261  4,514]| Eugene...., 
3 Ane 4,359 4,071 Willoughby. : 4,364 
amisburg - 5,544 5,518 || Wilmington . 5,971 
‘ta UMilddiepore.. 3,356 '505 || Wooster... .: 11,543 
ak iddle' 31,220 29,992 || Wyoming 4,466 
( 937 675 || Xenia....... 0,633 _10,507]|  Falls...... 
Youngstown. 167,720 
ire 5,030 |} Zanesville... 15 Lebanon. ... 
Wanted OKLAHOMA re 
3,997 11,261 || Medford. .., 
8,439 || Newberg... 
10,122 5,121 || North Bend: 
se 188 || me ci 
j regon C 
31,487 15,741 helmet oe v: 
02: 1,856 
8,830 
4,564 
4,049 
14,099 || The Dalles. 
fates fo Tillamook... 
Bekrate 16,273 16,314 
2,616 2,402 
2,988 2,648 
5,231 4,139 
3,487 2,624 
5 Royalton. 2,559 1,397 
Norwalk. 8,211 7,776 
34,010 33,411 
7,652 6,49: 
4,305 4,292 
3786 4277 || 8 
, 8 732 2,914 |! Avoca... 222 - 
12,235 10,944 oie ae: - 3,267 3,485 || Bangor. 222: 


Emporium. . 
os 


Fountain Hill 
ee. 


Gallien 
itysbu 
ety sbue 
Ve ya 
lassport. . 
Glenolden. 


Haverford T. 
Hazelton... . 
Hellertown... 
ws bure 


Jeannette... 
Jenkintown. . 
Jermyn 

Jersey Shore. 
Johnsonburg. 
Johnstown. .. 


Place 


Media..... 
Meyersdale.. 
Middietown.. 
sie 
ers 
reese 


Monaca. 

Monessen. 

Monongahela 
City 


Myerstown .. 
Nanticoke. . 
Nanty-Glo. .. 
Narberth.... 
Nazareth.... 


ew 
Brighton. . 
New Castle. . 


North Belle- 
vernon .... 
North 
Braddock. 
North 


Catasaugua, 
North 


Charleroi. . 
North East.. 
N orthumber- 


Oakmont.... 
Oil City..... 
Old Forge. .. 
Olyphant.... 
Oxford ...74555 


Palmyra... 
Patton ..... 
Pen Argyl... 
Penbrook.... 


Philadelphia. 
Philipsburg. . 
Phoenixville. 
Pitcairn ....% 
Pittsburgh... 
Pittston..... 
Plains ae A578 


Po ortag ea 
Port “Carbon 
Port Vue. 

Pottstown... 
Pottsville. ... 


Reymotisviie 


Ridgw , 
Ridiey 1 Park, > 


Roaring 
Spring.... 
Rochester. ». 
Royersford. . 
St. Clair. ... 
St. Marys... 


1940 


3,825 


5,493 
17,780 
19,571 

55 


9,630 
47/638 


4,525 
24,055 
38,181 
9,622 
3,022 
15,679 
2,530 
2,674 
04 


609 
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i 
~*~ 


51368 

17,967 

13,403 
2716 


4%. Eisce 


Selinsgrove. . 
et als a2 


4,467 3,825 

8/202 8,642 

‘ 129 5,194 
- Shenandoah. 19,790 21,782 
Shillington... 4,932 4,401 
Shippensburg . 5,244 4,345 


 Slatington... 
Somerset.... 
t ‘Souderton ..: 
outh Con- 
nellsville. vi 
South Fork.. ' 
Seuth Green- 


zt 6,033 6,058 

, nee 3,201 2,761 

thy 3,022 963 

3 Springdale. 4,989 4,781 
State College 6,226 4,4 

- Steelton.. 13,115 13,291 

‘Stowe T..... 12,577 13,368 

6,18 5,961 

2,505 2,768 

5,406 5,56 

15,462 15,626 

2,740 3,203 

4,061 3,40. 

15,919 16,029 

23 133 

12,486 12,936 

9,846 O01 

Mew ete 9,002 10,428 

7,382 8,027 

8,126 8,055 


725 1,479 

aa 356 4,376 

eee 14'891 —-:14'863 

| Washington. . 26,166 24,545 

cl aynespare! 10,231 10,167 

4391 "915 

2754 2)531 

Ww 3,665 3/643 

_Wesleyville.. 2,918 2,854 

west Chester 183 289 12,325 

yp sptiaateton.. 7,523 © 7,310 

_ Homestead 3,526 3,552 

- Westmont... 3,741 3,388 

West Newton 2,765 2,953 

West Pittston 7,943 7,940 

“Reading. 4,907 4,908 

Bee epmiest View.. 7,215 6,028 

Be mg. ‘ 2,992 2,769 

West York. 5,590 5,381 

Wilkes-Barre. 86,236 86,626 

Wilkinsburg. + 29,853 29,639 

Williamsport. 44,355 45,729 
Williamstown 2 9 2,95) 


Wilmerding. . 


3, 


_ Wilson. blest 8,217 8,265 
ef -Windber.... 9,057 9,205 
- Winton..... 7,989 8,508 
Wyoming... 4,728 4,648 


Wyomissing . 
“Yeadon... 3.5 
RPCOUR ois» 3 
Youngwood. . 
1930 figures for Lansdowne 
borough and Upper Darby town- 
_ ship corrected by transfer of 
- population (519) of St. Vincents’ 

Home from former to latter. 


PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 


B 


arrington T 
yistol T.... 
Burrillville T. 
Central Falls. 
Coventry T-. 
Cranston... . 
Cumberland 


6,231 
1 


East Green- 

wich T.. 3,842 3,666 
East Provi- | Yi 

dence T. 32,165 29,995 
Hopkinton. .. mi 35,2305) Week 
Johnston T.. 10, 672 9,357 
Lincoln T... 10,577 10,421 
prem isch 


Kingstown 4,279 
North Provi- 

dence T. 12,156 11,104 
ore Smith- 

ee. 4,196 945 

armcroe 75,797 77,149 
Portsmouth T S683" See, 
Providence... 253,504 252,981 
Scituate T... 2839s ate 
Smithfield T. 4,611 3,967 
South Kings- 

town T... 7,282 6,010 
Tiverton. ... 5,018 4,578 
Warren T. 8,158 7,974 
Warwick 28,757 23,196 
Westerly T 11,199 10,997 
West War- 

wick T. 18,188 17,696 
Woonsocket. 49,303 49,376 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ae Re 4,930 4.414 
Aiken ....05. i 6,033 
Revs 19,424 14,383 
“Bamberg.... ; 2,4 
Bates burg... 2,933 2,839 
Beaufort... . 3,185 2,776 
Bennettsville 895 3,667 
Bishopville. . 2,995 — 


3,011 
Darlington. . 6,236 5,556 
Dillon. 3,867 2,731 
Fastley ..... , 183 4,886 
Eau Claire. 3,508 2,915 
Florence: . 16,054 14,774 
Fort Mill... od 2,112 
Gaftney..... 7,636 6,827 
Georgetown. 5,559 5,082 
Greenville... 34,734 29,154 
Seren 13,020 11,020 
Greer \...+55 2/9. 23419 
Hartsville. 5,399 067 | 
Honea Path. . 2,765 2,740 
Kingstree... 3,182 392 
Lake City... 2,522 1,942 
Lancaster... 4,430 545 
Laurens... 6,894 5,443 
Marion..... 5,746 4,921 
Mullins..... 4,392 3,158 
Newberry 7,510 7,298 
North 
Augusta... 2,629 2,003 
Orangeburg. . 10,52 8,776 
Rock Hill... 15,009 11,322 
Spartanburg : 32,249 28,723 
Summerville. 023 2,579 
ec cks 478 
F 2,820 
Walterboro... 3,373. 
Whitmire. ... 3,272 
Williamston. 2,509 
Winnsboro. .. 3,181 
Wi 3,50 
Pee yi 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen... . 17,015 16,465 
Brookings.’. . 5,346 4,376 
Canton.... 2,518 2,270 
Deadwood.., 4,100 2,559 
Hot Springs. 4,083 2,908 
Huron...... 0,843 10,946 


IROC | 
eas, 


Be 


Se 6B ew 


(1000009 
pare) 
y 


a 


8 
COCKS 
fo Veed St tt 


3 


Vermillion, 
Watertown. 
Yankton.... 


TENNESSEE 


iJ 


Bristol (a). as 
Brownsville. . 
Chattanooga. 
Clarksville. .. 
Cleveland... Lt 


6, 
14,004 
4/012 
128/163 
11} 


Clinton. .... 2, 1) 
Columbia. . . 4 
Cookeville... 4,364 38 
Covington 3,513 32 
Dickson..... 3,504 25 
Dyersburg... 10,034 8 
East Ridge. . 2,939 22 
Elizabethton. 8,516 83 
Erwitt. oo. 3,350 33 
Etowah..... 3,362 4 
Fayetteville. . 4,684 3. 
Franklin. ... 4,120 3 } 
Gallatin..... 4,829 
Greeneville. . 6,784 5, 
ee ae 5,620 
Humboldt. 5,1 } 
Jackson .. 24,332 
Jefferson City 2,576 
Johnson City 22,763 
Kingsport... 4,40 
Knoxville... 111,580 
LaFollette... 401 
Lawrence- 
Ure. .owae 3,807 
Lebanon. ... 5,950 
4,373 
582 


Morristown. , 033 
Mount | 

Pleasant. . . 3,089 
Murfreesboro 9,495 
Nashbille.... 167,402 
Newport . O75 

‘aris. . 6,395 
Pulaski 314 
aeey 2,784 
Rockwood. ,981 
Shelbyville. ; 6,537 
Sparta. , 006 
Springfield. . 6,668 
Sweetwater... 2,593 
Trenton..... 400 
Tullahoma 4.549 


Union City... 
Mie ong as gs * 2,760 
also Bristol, aa 


(a) See 
pop, 1940, 9,768; 1930; 8,840. 
TEXAS 4 


4 
Abilene. .... 26,612 2. 
Alamo | 
Heights... 7 
Alice 7,792 
08' 
51,686 
,095 
4,240 
165 
87,930 
4,472 


ty... 6,594 
tear eget AS 59,061 
Beeville.. 78: 
Belton...) '\' 3,572 
Benavides... ; 3,081 
Big Spring... 121604 
aa ae Bes 
OTREL.. Sos 5 0,018 
Bowie....... 3,47 


—Continued 


_ 1940 
2,653 
5,002 


3,294 
177,662 
3,544 


sees 


“ 


1930 


1,822 
3,983 


2,695 
163,447 
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Place 1940 
Marfa . 0.55 3,805. 
Marlin... 6,542 
Mart... Soe. 2,856 
Marshall. ... 18,410 
Memphis "86 
Mercedes 7,624 
Mexia. 6,410 
Midland 352 
Mineola. 3,223 
Mineral 
Wells: >. oc 6,303 
Mission... .. 5,982 
Monahans.. 3,944 
Mount 
Pleasant... 4,528 3,541 
Nacogdoches. 7,538 5,687 
Navasota... . 6,138 5,128 
New 
Braunfels. . 6,976 6,242 
: 2,605 2,352 
9,573 2,407 
3/497 4138 
7,472 7,913 
2,677 2,802 
12,144 11445 
ae 12,895 10,470 
18,678 15,649 
'436 1,647 
3,164 2'536 
wale =fe ape 4,855 3,304 
Sar ie 3,712 3,452 
4,784 3225 
Pittsburg... 2,916 2,640 
Plainview . 8,263 8,834 
Port Arthur. 46,140 50,902 
Quanah..... 767 464 
Ranger... 4,553 6,208 
Raymondville 4,050 2,050 
efugio..... 4,077 2,019 
Robstown. 780 4,183 
Rosenberg 3,457 1,941 
Rrask ss ..% sh 5,699 3,859 
San Angelo.. 25,802 25,308 
San Antonio. 253,854 231,542 
San Benito.. 9,501 10,753 
San Diego... 2,Gt erates. » 
San Marcos. . 6,006 5,134 
San Saba... 2,927 2/240 
Seagraves 3,225 50. 
Seguin. . 7,006 5,225 
Seymour. . 3,328 2,626 
Shamrock 3,123 3,780 
Sherman 17,156 15,713 
Silsbee? cx. BOM i's at. 
Sinton...... 3,770 1,852 
mn . 3,587 3,876 
Smithville 3,100 3,296 
Snyder...... 3,815 3,008 
Sonora...... 2,528 1,942 
Stamford .... 4,810 4,095 
Stephenville. 4,768 3,944 
Sulphur 
Springs... 742 5,417 
Sweetwater... 10,367 10,848 
Sit: a Se 686 »792 
Taylor...... 7,875 7,463 
Teague’..... 3,157 509 
Temple..... 344 15,345 
Terrell...... 10,481 795 
Texarkana (a) 17,019 16,602 
Texas City.. 5,74 3,53 
Tyler. tigre: 28,279 17,113 
University 
; 14,458 4,200 
, 67 5,286 
9,277 9,137 
11,566 421 
55,982 52,848 
Wasahpenie: 655 8,042 
Weatherford . 5,924 4,912 
Wellington. . 3,308 3,570 
Weslaco AES 6,883 4,879 
West Univer- 
sity Place. 9,221 1,322 
‘hits, Pails asiie 43'690 
bide ‘alls ¥ 
7 656 


4 
+ Including. ¢ vn 


in se cee 
1930, 27,3: 


American 


CAD FOR: 
Bountiful. . 
Brigham. . 
Cedar. rae a 


UTAH 


3,333 


2,834 
31357 


5,641 
2695 


33 5, 
ieee of ‘city 


; 


laces of 2,500 or More Inhabheanes i. 


UTAH—Continued 


1940 
2,748 
2,843 
73: 
11,868 
875 
740 
835. 
43,688 
914 
3,739 
3,591 
5,214 
18,071 
Richfield. 084 
Saint George. 3,591 
South Salt, 
Lakes... «5 5,701 
Salt Lake 
Gl ov. ee et ae 
Spanish tes 167 
Springfield. . 4786 
Tooele: 3.324 5,001 
VERMONT 
Barre. ..4. 204 10,90! 
Bellows Falls. 4,236 
Bennington. , 7,62: 
Brattleboro. . 9,622 
Burlington. .. 27,686 
Montpelier. . 4 
Newport.... 4,902 
Rutland.... 17,082 
St. Albans... 8,037 
St. Johnsbury 7437 — 
Springfield, . 5,182 
Waterbury. . 074 
Windsor.... 3,402 
Winooski.... 6,036 
VIRGINIA 
Abingdon... 3,158 - 
Alexandria. .. 33,523 
retire at 2,919 
lington 
county (*) . 57,040 
Appalachia. . 3,010 
Bedford..... 3,973 
Big Stone 
GAD iat, et 4,331 
Blackstone. 2,699 
Bluefield (a) . 3,921 
Bristol (b).. . 9,768 
Buena Vista. 4,335 
Charlottes- 
ville? hi ade 19,400 
Clifton Forge 6,461 
Colonial 
Heights. .. 3,194 
Covington... 6,300 
Danville. ... 32,749 
Emporia. ... 2,735 
Falls Church. 2,576 
Farmville... . 3,475 
Franklin. .-, 3,466 
Fredericks- f 
Org 2 > 10,066 
Front Royal. 3,831 
Galax. / ic. 3,195 
Hampton. . 5,898 
Harrisonburg 8,768 
Hopewell... 8,679 
ae 
-— burg « A 
Parion. ae 5,177 


News..... 37,067 
Norfolk..... 144,332 
Norton...... 4,00 
Petersburg. 30,631 
Phoebus . 3,50: 
Pocahontas. . 2,623 
ihigere a é Oe 
Radford..... 6,990 
Richmond. . 193,042 
Roanoke.... 69,287 
Salem....... 5,737 
Saltville..... 2,650 
pees Boston 5,252 

~ rtolks 8,038 
Staunton.... 13,337 
Suffolk...... 1,343 
Relea bad ase 3,455 
Virginia ‘ 

Beachn. .< 2,600 
Waynesboro. 7,373 
Williamsburg 3,942 


SI ~169 

ORR 

ADHD 
> 


4 Se oe 


7 ee a) Pe Ma 


re SOG Blew aaeie S RO 
# 612  U. S.—Urban Places of 2,500 


Bie. 


or M. 


& 
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WEST VIRGINIA—Continued || 


Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930. 
. Winchester... 12,095 10,855 || Logan. ..... 5,166 4,396 
Wytheville. . 4,65: 3,327 || Mannington. 3,145 3,261 
~.(*) Classified as urban by || Martinsburg. 15,063 14,857 
: Bpecar rule. , MeMechen. . 3,726 71 
i (a) See also Bluefield, W. Va., Montgomery. 3,231 2,906 
pop., 1940, 20,641; 1930, 19,399. || Morgantown. 16,655 16,186 
Vy 9) See also Bristol, Tenn., pop., || Moundsville. 14,168 4,411 || Monroe... .. 
1940, 14,004; 1930, 12,005. ease 3,026 2,356 5 ime oe 
WASHINGTON tinsyille... 3,491 2,814 sa London. 
berdeen... . 18,846 ~ 21,723 || Nitro....... 2ORS ate os conomowoc 
rf acortes. . . 5,875 564 || Oak Hill. - 3,213 2,076 || Oconto...... 
I 4,211 3,906 || Parkersburg. 30,103 — 29,623 || Oshkosh... .. 
29,314 30,823 || Piedmont... 2,677 2,241 || Park Falls... 
15,134 10,170 Mount Platteville... 
433 4,239 Pleasant. .. 3,538 3,301 || Plymouth... 
7,414 8,058 || Princeton. 7,426 6,955 || Portage. .... 
4,857 4,907 || Richwood. .. 5,051 .720 || Port Wash- 
3,116 2,870 |} Saint Albans. 3,558 3,254 ington.... 
Beta 85 2,782 || Salem....... 2,571 2,943 || Prairie du 
cate 3,026 2,528 || Shinnston- .. 2,817 2,802 
5,944 621 || Sistersville: .; 2,702 3,072 
2,627 2,084 |} South 
eS 0,224 30, 567 Charleston 10,377 5,904 
S650: bts | Welch. ..... . 6,264 5,376 
0,835 12.766 || Wellsburg... 6,255 6,398 
(749 6,260 || Weston... .- 8,268 8,646 
2,586 2,320 || Wheeling... . 61,099 61,659 |} Ripon....,.. 
12,385 10,652 || Williamson. . 8,366 9,410 |} River Falls. . 
(a) See also Bluefield, Va., pop., 
" 4,278 3,690 || 1940, 3,921; 1930, 3,906. 
Osawa en cae WISCONSIN 
3,913 3.496 || Algoma..... 2,652 2,202 
9,409 10,188 || Antigo...... 9,495 8,610 
‘ Appleton.... 2843 25,267 
4,683 3,979 || Ashland ....: 11,101 10,622 
4,417 3,322 || Baraboo... .- 6,415 5,545 
‘ 7,889 7,094 || Beaver Dam 10,356 9,867 
4.045 "32 eloit.: 2a, 25,365 23,611 
4/4 ,062 || Berlin... .- 4,247 10! 
368,302 365,583 || Black River 
alls... 25. 2,539 1,950 
2,954 2,719 || Burlington. .. 4,414 4,114 
707 3,091 || Chippewa 
2,794 2) 68: Falls... 2. 10,368 9,539 
122,001 115,514 || Clintonville.: .13: 3,572 
- 109,408 106,817 || Columbus... 2,760 2,514 
_Toppenish. . . 3,683 2,774 || Cudahy 10,561 10,631 
_ Vancouver. .. 18,788 15,766 || Delavan 3,444 3,301 
Ww 18,109 15,976 || DePere..._: 6,373 5,521 
< 11,620 11,627 || Eau Claire... 30,745 26/287 
ma... 27,221; 29/101 Edgerton... 3,266 2,906 
ss WEST VIRGINIA er ghar Staten ee | ane 
», Beckley’... .. 12,852 9,357 Atkinson... 6,153 5:793 Milwaukee 
; Eee 5 3,608 9 Green Bay... 46,235 37,415 |} Whitefish 
_. Bluefield (a). 20/641 ~—«19'339 || Greendale... 2:527 | * pera: Bay <2 vs. 
‘Buckhannon. 4,450 ,374 || Hartford... . 3,910 3,754 || Whitewater... 
; " 67,914 60,408 || Hudson, .;.- 2,987 2/725 || Wisconsin 
2,926 2,424 || Janesville’ 23' 308 ai'ess Suigesh pee 
2,92 ; anesville. .. 2, 99% ‘| 
3,805 3.701 || Jefferson. |! 3,059 "63 i WYOMING 
30,579 28,866 || Kaukauna._- 7,382 6,581 || Casper 7,964 
5,266 4,189 || Kenosha.... 48,765 50/262 || Cheyenne 22,474 
8,133 7,345 || Kewaunee... 033 40 OUVE se ee 536 
23,105 23,159 || Kimberly, .. 61 ,256 || Evanston. ... 3,605 
834 4,841 || Ladysmith. .. 3,671 3,493 || Green River. 
7,431 7,737.|| LaCrosse.... | 42,707 39,614 Lander. 
5,815 6,654 || Lake Geneva 23 W073 ra rarie le ts 
Lancaster. . . 2,963 43 Rawlins... 
6,137 4,480 || Little Chute. 3/36 2/833 ARE BOD 
78,836 75,572 || Madison... 67,447 «57,899 || Riverton... 
if 3,902 ,680 || Manotowoe.. 24,404 22'963 || Rock Springs 
r 177 .248 || Marinette, .. 4,183 13,734 || Sheridan. .., 
ystone, . 2,942 1,897 || Marshfield... 10/359 »778 || Worland. ... 


eclinin, 
\ expected to follow this ge 
___ Size of family is an offsett 


iy nu 
tio: 


ng the number 


170,000,000 


estimates as to the rest. 


cluding Mexico 
gain of error} fig 
tion which is 


f the present trends in population continue, the United States is faced with a Stationary or 
population in about 30 or 40 years. 


age size of private families ip 
of private families in 1930 ¢ 

e total population for these years, 
who are not members of private f 


__ Estimated Population of the 
Source; League of Nations Statistical Year Book, 


-.. 155,500,000 | North America (c), . 
1,134,500,000 | South America. 
400,100,000 | Oceania 


Total 
(a) Excluding the U.S.R.R.: (b) in Europe and Asia; (c) in 
These data contain estimates with & probably narrow mar, 
uncertain—that is the census figures on the white popula 


of families 


The total pop 
amilies, rf 


World by Continents 
1939-40; data are as of Dec. 31, 1938 


and Caribbean (40,870,0 
ures that are conjectura 
small in some countries 


~T ? — 4 
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United Sec iain by States i Couniteur Gis 
Population of the States, by Counties 


. Source: United States Bureau of the Census ~ 


ALABAMA ___ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued _ y 
es and , States and States and Pk 
unties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1936." 


rs 
total. 2,832, 961 2, - 248 |} Boone.. 15,860 
3 20,9 9,694 


pe vatarnink sneer eS I) 
Tos Angeles. 2,785,64 
Bradley. 18,097 iera, asia 208,493 


Calhoun. . 9,636 
Carroll...,. 14,737 
Chicot. 27,452 
Clark. 24,402 
Clay... 28,386 
Cleburne. ,. 13,134 
Cleveland... 12,570 
Columbia. .. 29,822 
Conway .... 21,536 
Craighead. . 47,200 
Crawford . 23,920 
Crittenden. - 42,473 
PORE. 2... 26,046 
Dallas ee 14,471 Sacramento. 
San Benito. . 


San Bernar- 
dino 


Sige 161,108 133,900 _ 
San Pees a 289, 348 208 eo 7 


cisco... .. 634,536 


Grant...... 10,477 is San Joaquin 134,207 
Greene. 30,204 26,127 |} San Luis 

Hempstead. 32,770 30,847 Obispo.. 33,246 
Hot Spring. . 18,916 18,105 || San Mateo.. 111,782 
Howard . 16;621 17,489 || Santa 


Barbara.. 70,555. 
Santa Clara. 174,949 
Santa Cruz. 45,057 

28,800 


Independence 643 24,225 


M . 
Montgomery 8,876 10,768 


Nevada..... 19,869 20,407 ||. COLORADO , 
. 10,564 || State total. 1,123,296 1,035,791 _ 
29,890 || Adams..... 22/481 ” 20/245 
sifeea eee 10,484 
11/792 Arapahoe... 32,150 


Archuleta. . 


137,727 || Cheyenne. .. 2,964 


16,871 lear Creek 3,784 
St. Francis... 36,043 33,394 Galeton: ie 11,648 


Costilla.... 


62/809 : 
15,248 16,364 
‘497 10,715 
8/603 7,99 
: aa A BES 
X..... 26,279 24.880 || Van Buren.. ‘ 
) ashington. 41,114 39,255 
EA ile encase White. eee. 87,176 38269 
ARIZONA Woodruit..." 32.133 22,682 
total. 499,261 435,573 || Yell........ 20,970 , 
: Bare ise CALIFORNIA 
: State total. 6,907,387 5,677,251 
Brot ‘Alameda.... 513/011 4747883 
10,373 ||, Alpine...... 323 241 
‘ ‘Amador 8,973 8,494 
150,970 || Butte... .-: 42/840 34,093 
p 5,572 Se Sra 4. 6, 
21,202 || Colusa..... 9,788 10,258 
55,676 Contra coe 100, 450 78,608 
22'081'|| Del Norte. . 4,745 4'739 
84 || BL Dorado. - 13,229 8,325 
28/470 Eresno. d 178,565. 144/379 
17,816 Glenny....-. 12,195 10,935 
‘ Humboidt. 1. 45,812 — 48233 
Imperial. . 9 di - ents 
ty 39 mn i ee ee “ 135,124 82/570 Montezums, 
25,151 || Kings...... 35,168 25,385 || Montrose. . 15,418 
9/519 || Lake...... B 8,069 7,166 |} Morgan. . 17,214 
253 |] Lassen..... § 14479 12,589 || Otero...... 23,571 


COLORADO—Continued || =FLORIDA—Continued _ 
ee : e ; : s 
States and f | States and 

_ Gounties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 


1930 


Sarasota.... 12,440 bsenicer 
Seminole. 22, 18,735 
4,948 5,797 || Sumter..... 11,041 10,644 
1,836 1,770 || Suwannee. .. 17,073 15,731 ; 
12,304 14,762 || Taylor..... 11,565 13,136 |, Leewe Coss: 
: 68,870 66,038 |; Union...... 7,094 7,428 
Rio Blanco. . 2,943 2,980 || Volusia. .... 53,710 42,757 
‘Rio oy . 12,404 9,953 || Wakulla.... 5,463 5,468 || Long....... 
Routt... 2. 10,525 9,352 || Walton.. 14,246 14,576 pea 


Searches 3 6,173 6,250 || Washington. 12,302 12,180 


 SanMiguel: 3,664 2,184 GEORGIA 
Sedgwick... 5,294 5,580 || State total. 3, 123, 723 2,908,506 
987 4,497 ° 13,314 


aa 12/102 13,613 25's78 || Mitchell: 2 
~~ CONNECTICUT 703 |) ntontgomery _ 9668 
State total. 1,709,242 1,606,903 12,401 || Morgan.... , 12,718 
i 81384 '3 364 || Murray..... 


Oglethorpe. . 
ee Le 
Peach . 


DELAWARE Burke...... 26,520 29,224 


‘Stat Butts... .: 9,182 9/345 
tate total. eda, 7ae'say || Calhoun... 10,438 _ 10,576 || Polk... -.-- 
‘New Castle. 179'562 161'032 || Camden.. ras vane 


_ Sussex..... 52,502 45,507 Candler 


Carroll 5 56 
"DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Catossa.... 12,199 9,421 |f Savun.. i 
SAY 663,091 486,869 ena 36 uiaie 4,381 
- i - FLORIDA ce am ae 0 105,431 ef 
oe State soak 1,897,414 1,468,211 hoochee. . 15,138 8.892 hee esos Bm 
~ Alachua 38,607 ° 34°365 || Chattooga.. 18,532 15,407 woes 
Aker... . 5 6,510 6,273 || Cherokee... 20,126 20,003 


Taliaferro. . 
Tattnall. . 


31,450 29,890 || Dooly...... 16,886 18,025 


4,250 4,137 || Doughtery. . 28,565 22,306 
7 Douglas... . 9,46 


21,374 
IDAHO 

524,873 

50,401 


' Manatee. ... 
- Marion,.... 
- Martin. 


eee 8,772 8,594 || Canyon..... 
8,84 Caribou.... 


11,871 7,057 || Jenkins....: 11,843 
6 085 (14,083 || Johnson... —- 12953 He eat l 


Santa Rosa. 


~~ 


od SnterPoy 
States and 
Counties 


1940 


Tazewell.... 


ILLINOIS 
total. 7,897,241 
: . 65,229 


Williamson. 


Winnebago. 121/178 
Woodford... 19,124 
INDIANA 


ap total. 3,427,796 
21,25 


Greene..... 
Hamilton... 
Hancock.... 
Harrison. ... 
Hendricks. . 


Jackson. 


Wa AS by States 
ILLINOIS—Continued 


1930 


a 


- 


and Counties 
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INDIANA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
17,311 17,459 
090 11,351 
17,358 16,561 
17,770 16,625 
17,045 16,361 
27,836 82 
19,183 85: 
é 12,056 11,195 
. 20,839 44: 
Randolph... 26,766 859 
suey, sisi 18,898 18,078 
3 18,927 19,412 
St Josep - 161,823 160,033 
Scott. .....5 978 664 
Shelby a soke 25,953 26,552 
Spencer... 16,211 16,713 
Starke. ...!: 12/258 620 
Steuben 740 13,386 
Sullivan. 27,014 28,133 
Switzerland. 167 43: 
Tippecanoe. 51,020 47,535 
Tipton ee 5,208 
Union:..... 5,880 
reer 130, 983 113,320 
Vermilion. . 21,787 23,238 
SOs. os aa »70' 98,861 
Wabash 26,601 25,170 
Warren. 9,055 ~ |, 167— 
Warrick . 19,435 18,230 
Washington. 17,008 p 285 
Wayne.. 9,229 809 
Wells. . 19,099 18,411 
White 17,037 15, 831 
Whitley 17,001 15,931 
“IOWA , 
State total. 2,538,268 2,470,939 
Adair...... 13,196 13,891 — 
Adams..... 0,156 10,437 
Allamakee.. 17,184 16,328 
Epcos: t 24,245 24,835 
Audubon,, 11,790 264 — 
Benton.. 22,879 22,851 
Black Hawk. 79,946 69,146 
Boone... .. 9,782 29,271 
Bremer..... 17,932 17,0. 
Buchanan. . 20,991 19,550 
Buena Vista. 19,838 18,667 
Butler. ...,. 17,986 17,617 
Calhoun. 17,584 17,605 
Carroll..... 22,770 22,321 
ABB 5 tsa 8,647 19,422 
Cedar.... 5, 16,884 16,760 — 
Cerro Gordo 43,845 38,476 
Cherokee... 19,258 18,737 
Chickasaw. . 15,227 14,637 
10,233 10,384 — 
17,762 16,107 
24,334 24,559 
22 377 
20,538 21,028 
24,649 25,493 
11,136 11,150 
1e437 1839 
Delaware... y 12 
Bence ee ae 
Dickinson. . 5 A 
63,768 61,214 | 
13,406 2,856 
29,151 29,145 
20,169 19,524 
16,379 16,382 
14,645 ), 533 
16,599 16,528 
51 14,133- 
17,210 32 
, 922 20,978 
402 14,802 
530 22,947 
22,767 24,897 
994 17,660 
13,531 13,082 
13,459 13,202 
11,047 11,933 
17,016, 17,332 
19,181 18,481 
31,496 32,936 
15,762 16,241 
heeds oat 
19, , 
A 19148 ‘ 
26,530 , 
41,07 88 : 
89,142 82,336 
11,384 ,575 
14,571 15,114 
15.374 15,293 


} 
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TOWA—Contioued KANSAS Continued . 


States and F 


States and 


- “States and 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 | Counties - 
Sakscoyle rk Piers ie SS 

oe 3,688 . 4,145 || Grayson.... 
Vaietree: 304 Tens 26424 29,240 || Green...... 


TIVODS: os == , “ 
McPherson. oars » 23,588 


Hancock.... 
Hardin..... 29,108 


; ae ' 0 Mitchell. 11,339 12,774 Hart... <2. 
n mer A 4 , 
Montgomery 37596 ontgomery 10363 ‘11,859 || Henry...... 


Muscat aes BS TSA. mi 


DPI Ola 72 « 
Pottawat- 

i pamie Nee. ..-. 

"a) Poweshiek.. 


Livingston. . 
Logan... 

Lyon..... 9,067 
McCracken. 48,534 


eet el Cn a) (Home oie Hien ] 


Metcalfe. ... 
GRA is Siete <j 7 Monroe.... 14,070 
22 Montgomery 


Washington. 15,921 17,112 


Wichita.... 2)185 2)579 
Wilson.....- 17,723. 18,646 
, Woodson... 8,014 8,526 
} a e. Re ee Wyandotte. 145,071 141,211 
utauqua - 9,2 » 
mera hevan ee. «= «29/817 -31.457 KENTUCKY 
Cheyenne... 6,221 6.948 || State total. 2,845,627' 2,614,589 || Perry...... 
SeeGtacks.... 4,081 Adai 18,566 16,401 || Pike....... 


Robertson., 
Rockcastle. . 


9/210 || Breathitt... 23,946 21,143 |} Todd...... 
15,907 || Breckenridge 17,744 17,368 if Sate 
Bullitt... 91511 8)868 cst 


9,99' 
Ch boone 1 “Woodtora 11,847 
129 


Greenwood. 18,495 19,285 Clark. ..... 17,988 j LOUISIANA % 

amilton. 2, r Clays oe oe 8s 23,901 18,52! Ss 

Harper...., 12,068 12,823 || Clinton... 10/279 S008 erp eriones) aAbS E60 ae 

Harvey..... 21,712 22,120 || Crittenden... 12,115 11,931 || Acadia..... 46,260 
Haskell. .... 2'088 2'805 || Cumberland 11,923 10,204 || Allen....... 17,540 


Ascension. .. 21,215 
Assumption. 18,541 9 
Avoyelles. . . 39,256, 
Bea ‘ard. 14,847 


Hodgeman. . 3,535 4,157 || Daviess.... 52,335 4 
Jackson,... aoeee raise Edmonson. , 11,344 ee 


wie 3,1 
Sa Pas 12,001 11,674 
Kiowa...... 6,112 6,035 


Caldwell. -.. 
Cameron... . . 
eS 14,618 — 
Claiborne. . 29,855 - 

Concordia. . 14,562 


ane, : 

oe ness 41,112 42,673 
Lincoln. 8,338 9,707 
Linh... 11,969 13,534 


31,763. 30,778 | 


MAINE 


82,550 


> 


¥ MARYLAN. D 


37,826 
72,934 


cal. 1,821,244 1,631,526 
any..... | 86,973” 79/098 


Mecca! 68,375 
nore... 155,825 


55,167 


124/565 


MAR¥LAND—Continued 
. States and 


1940 


ties 1930 
Prince - 

Georges. . 89,490 60,095 
Queen Annes 14,476 14,571 
St. Marys 14,626 15,189 
Somerset 20,965 23,382 
Talbot..... 18,784 18,583 
Washington. 68,838 65,882 
Wicomico. .. 34,530 31,229 
Worcester. . 21,345 21,624 


MASSACHUSETTS * 
State total. 4,316, 721 4,249,614 


Barnstable. . 37,295 32/305 
Berkshire. . 122'273 120,700 
Bristol. .... 364,637 4,590 
Dukes. ..... 5,66 4,953 
Pere... oS 496,313 498,040 
Franklin. . 49,453 49,612 
Hampden. . 332,107 335,496 
Hampshire. . 72,461 72,801 
Middlesex... 971,390 934,924 
Nantucket 3,401 3,678 
Norfolk. .... 25,180 299,426 
Plymouth... 168,824 162,311 
Suffolk ..... 863,248 879,536 
Worcester... 504,470 491,242 
MICHIGAN 
State total. 5,256,106 4,842,325 
Soh 5,463 4,989 
10,167 9,327 
41,839 38,974 
20,766 18,574 
10,964 9,979 
9,233 8,007 
9,356 9,168 
22,613 ,928 
74,981 69,478 
7,800 6,587 
89,117 81,066 
25,845 - 23,950 
94,206 87,043 
ey. 21,910 20,888 
Charlevoix... 13,031 11,981 
Cheboygan. 13,644 11,502 
Ghinpews. ni 27,807 25,047 
9,163 7,032 
26,671 24,174 
765 3,097 
34,037 32,280 
28,731 29,941 
34,124 31,728 
15,791 15,109 
227,944 211,641 
9,385 7,424 
31,797 31,577 
23,390 20,011 
32,205 30,252 
9,092 7417 
47,631 52,851 
32,584 1,132 
130,616 116,587 
35,710 35,093 
8,56 sol 
20,243 20,805 
25,982 21,126 
93,108 3! 
100,085 91,368 
5,1 3,799 
246,338 240,511 
4,00 5,076 
4,798 4,06 
32,116 28,348 
3110 aside 
Lonawee. ... 53,110 5 
Livingston. 20,863 19,274 
DMGOs Re .iae 42, 6,52) 
Mackinac. .. 9,438 8,783 
Macomb 107,638 77,146 
Manistee 18,4 17,409 
Marquette 076 
Mason..... 
Mecosta.. . . 
Menominee 
Midland 
Missaukee 
Monroe. ...- 
| Montcalm .. 
Mont- 
morency.. 
Muskegon... 
Newaygo... 
QERIADG. oe <i 
Oceana. . s 
maw. - ~ 8,720 6,595 
Ont 11,359 - 11,114 


Ontonagon. a 


State total. 2, aoe 300 2, ree tas a. 


Altkin. ...., 17,865 ,00' 
Anoka...... 2,443 18,415 
Becker 26,562 22,503 
Beltrami.... 26,107 20,707 
Benton .... 16,106 15,0: > 
Big Stone.. 10,44 9,838 

25 


Koochiching 
Lacqui Parle 


Mahnomen. 
Marshall. . 

Martin..... 
Meeker..... 


Olmsted .... 
Otter Tail... 
Pennington 5 
Pine. . ais 
Pipestone. . 
Polk 


Stevens. , 


’ 


_and Counties 617 
4 
MICHIGAN Continued ; 
States and tg, 
Counties 194¢ 1930 
Osceola 13,309 12,806. 
Oscoda... ..: "54 1,728 
Otsegh..... 5,827 5,554 
Ottawa..... 59,660 54,858 
Presghe Isle. 12,250 12,330 233 
orp earnene 3,66: 1055 
Saginaw... 130,468 120,717 ~ 
St. Clair. 76,2 ‘ ’ 
St. Joseph... 31,749 30,618 
Sanlac. 30,114 fy itl 
Schoolcraft. 9,524 8,451 |. 
Shiawassee.. 41,207 39,517 
Tuscola... , 694 32,934 
VanBuren., . 35,111 + 32,637 
Washtenaw . 80,81 65,530 
Wayne..... 2,015,623 1,888,946. 
Wexford. ... 17,976 16,827 — 
MINNESOTA 


11,039 


ww 


P 618 Par Unased 1 Staer Population by tate an 


MINNESOTA—Contiriued MISSISSIPPI—Continued _ ) 
States and } of States and . rat States and 
. Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 -1930° Counties | 1940, 
Grelitessciast 15,469 14,735 || Yalobusha.. 18,387 _ 17,750 St. Charles. . 
Todd....... 27,438 26,170 || Yazoo.....- 40,091 37, 262 St. Clair... 1146 
Traverse. . 8,283 7,938 MISSOURI St. Francois. 35,950 
Wabasha: 17,653 17,613 St. Louis... 274,230 
Wadena... 12'772 . 10,990 || State total. 3,784, 66k 3,629,367 St. Louis 
| Waseca. . 15,186 14,412 || Adair...... 20,2 19,436 City 
‘Washington. 26,430 24,753 |) Andrew.... is ois t 
aenwes- 13,902 12,802 || Atchison. ... 12,897 
4 10,475 9/791 || Audrain.... 22,673 
37,795 35,144 || Barry...... 23,546 
A ° 97,550 27,119 || Barton..... 14,148 
Batesi. Jes 19,531 
| ‘Medicine. 16,917 16,625 Beene _ 1 1 ee 
, ‘MISSISSIPPI tecrcpebaes gee ra 
State total. 2,183,796 2,009,821 || Buchanan. . 94,067 
‘Adams...,. 27,238 23/564 || Butler...... 34,276 
“AICOPH......)'s\ 26,969 23,653 || Caldwell. ... 11,629 
Amite...... 21,892 19.712 || Callaway... 23,094 
Attala... 30,227 26,035 || Camden.. 8,971 
-Benton..... 10,429 9,813 || Cape Girar- 
_» Bolivar. .... 67,574 37,775 F 
- Calhoun.... 20,893 17,814 19,940 
Carroll,.... 20,651 ; 5,503 Webster. 
Chickasaw. 21,427 2 19,534 20,962 || Worth.. 6, 
hose Ha HEHE | CMe INS 1888 | MontaNA 
aiborne. .. 2, is ariton. 4 i a 
Clarke.. et -20,596 19/679 || Christian . 13,538 13,169 MONTANA 
EB G@lAyincys oa 19,030- 17,931 || Clark...... 10,166 10,254 || Statetotal. 559,456 ~ 
~Goahoma... 48,333 46,327 || Clay....... 30,417 26,811 || Beaverhead. 6,943 
33,974 31,614 || Clinton 13,261 13,505 |} Big Horn 10,419 
17,030 15,028 || Cole....... 34,912 30,848 || Blaine...... i 
26,663 25,438 || Cooper. . 18,075 19,522 || Broadwater. 3,451 
34,901 30,115 || Crawford .. 12,693 11,287 || Carbon..... 11,865 
12,504 12/268 || Dade....... 11,248 11.764 || Carter. .... 3)280 
8°704 7/523 || Dallas...... 11,523 10,541 || Gascade.,;. 41,999 
9°512 10/644 || Daviess..... 13,398 14,424 || Chouteau... 7,316 
19,052 16,802 || De Kalb.... 9,751 10,270 || Custer...... 10,422 
11,328 11,415 || Dent....... 11,763 10,974 || Daniels. 4,563 
50,799 44,143 || Douglas... . 15,600 13,959 || Dawson....+ 8,618 
aeeer: 107,273 85.118 || Dunklin.... 44,957 35,799 || Deer Lodge. 13,627 
39,710 38,534 || Franklin... 33,868 30,519 |} Fallon...... 3,719 
26,257 24.729 || Gasconade... 12,414 seieee 2 Mask 14,040 
: athead.... 24,271 
19,922 Gallatin.... 18,269 
 Jackson.... 20,601 Garfield... . 2,641 
yi __Jasper...... 19,484 Glacier..... 9,034 
: Cae 13,969 Golden 
on Valley.... 
__ Davis... 15,869 Granite. - Bat 
Doh ToNned «20... . 49,227 PHS. Lee See te Oe 
Jefferson.... 4,664 
Judith Basin 3,855 ; 
whee ’ | 
Lewis and 
Clark. 22,131 
Liberty. . 2,20 y 
Lincoln. . 7,882 aR] 
BN SE ; | 
son, ,294 
29,987 Lawrence... 24,637 23,774 || Meagher.... yoe7 2) 
35,796 || Lewis...... 11,490 12,099 || Mineral.... 2,135" 
19,923 || Lincoln... 14,395 13,923 || Missoula. . . 29,038 2 
M 24/869 || Linn....... 21.416 23,339 || Musselshell . 5,71 > | 
onroe. . _36,141 || Livingston.. 18,000 18,615 || Park....... 11,566 “a 
Montgomery 15,009 || McDonald.. 15,749 13,936 || Petroleum.. ~~ 1,083 
Neshoba.. A 26,691 || Macon..... 21,396 23,070 || Phillips..... 7,802 aml 
Newton.... 24,249 22/910 || Madison... . 9,656 9,418 || Pondera.. 6.716 
Noxubee.... 25,669 25,560 || Maries..... 8,638 81368 || Powder , & 
Oktibbeha., 22,151 19,119 || Marion..... 31,576 33,493 River 3,159 
Panola..... 34,421 28,648 || Mercer..... 8,766 9/350 || Powell... 152 > = 
PearlRiver. 19,125 19,405 || Miller...... 14,798 16,728 || Prairie..... 241 
Saad ary 9,292 8,197 || Mississippi. 23,149 15,762 || Ravalli..... 12/97 
: Olen + 85,002 32,201 || Moniteau. .. 11,775 12/173 || Richland::: 10,209 
Bontotoe. . ; 22,904 22,034 || Monroe.... 13,195 13,466 || Roosevelt... 9/806 
Pham 5 et 19,265 Montgomery 13,442 13,011 || Rosebud.... 6,477 
ana 16 ‘ ane ; 10968 || Sanders. . ... ; 
ee ve 27,934 39,787 30,262 || Sheridan... _7,814 
Bharkey.... 151433 9,039 26,959 || SilverBow.. 53,207 
Pee ts. Sagas 25,556 26,371 || Stillwater... 5,694 
Smith “rau 13,390 12}220 || Sweet Grass 3,719 
"ea ete 12,375 12,462 || Teton...... 6,922 
ett gt 55 10,766 9,537 || Toole...... 6,769 
: I. ,007 46,857 37,284 || Treasure... 1,499 
a lahatehie 34, 166 ‘ 358 13,707 || Valley...... 5,181 
ey soit vt Roaee 33,336 34,664 || Wheatland. . 3,286 
Seeman 16,974 17,437 15,308 || Wibaux.... 2.161 
on ' gente 18,327 18,001 || Yellowstone 41,182 
anh aug 13,862 13,819 || Yellowstone ; 
tee rane lkees || SN ol 
pened 11,327. 11,503 NEBRASKA — 
He Bie 10,040 10,704 1 
, 24,458 ‘26,431 
14,160 Ray 3 18,584 19 
15,955 Reynolds... 9,370 4 


Winston.... 22,751 21,239 || Ripley.. 12/606 176 


tina 


gh 4 i oy 

ted or : 
0 tion by States 
: NEVADA—Continued 


States and 


Counties 1940 1930 


White Pine. 12,377 11,771 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Statetotal. 491,524 465,293 
Belknap 24°32 28 22,623 
Carroll 15,589 14,277 
Cheshire. 34,953 33,685 

ROO SAP a aie 39,274 38,959 
Grafton. . 44,645 42,81 
Hillsborough 144,888 140,165 
Merrimack . 60,710 56,152 

Rockingham~ 58,142 3,750 
Strafford... 43,553 38,580 
Sullivan.... 25,442 24,286 

NEW JERSEY 

State total. 4,160,165 4,041, i 
Atlantic. 124) 066 124,823 
Bergen. 91646 364,977 
Burlington. . 97,013 93,541 
Camden.... 255,727 252,312 
Cape May.. 28,919 29,486 
Cumberland 73,184 69,895 
essex... 25 837,340 833,513 
Gloucester . 72,219 70,802 
Hudson.... 652,040 690,730 
Hunterdon. . 36,766 34,728 
Mercer ..... 197,318 187,143 
Middlesex.. 217,077 212,208 
Monmouth. 161,238 147,209 

OFTIS - - 5 25,732 110,445 
Ocean...... 37,706 33,06 
Passaic..... 309,353 302,129 
Salem: 2. << 42,274 36,834 
Somerset 74,390 65,132 

USSEX. .... 29,632 27,830 
Uaion. ..7. << 328,344 305,209 
Warren..... 50,181 49,319 

NEW MEXICO 
Statetotal. 531,818 423,417 
Bernalillo. .. 69,391 45,430 
Catron. 4,881 3,282 
Chaves. 23,980 19,549 
18,718 19,157 
18,159 15,809 
3,725 893 
30,411 27,455 
24,311 15,842 
20,050 19,050 
8,64 7,027 
4,374 4,421 
4,821 5,023 
21,154 6,144 
DoT 7,198 
457 6,247 
23,641 20,643 
10,981 10,322 
iit 10'538 

WAY. siaieen's ‘ 5 
Rio "Arriba ae 25,352 21,381 
Roosevelt. .. 14,549 11,109 
Sandoval... 13,898 11,1 
San Juan. .. 17,115. 14,701 
San Miguel. 27,910 23,636 
Santa Fe.... 30,826 19,567 
Sierra...... 6,96: 18: 
Socorro 11,422 9,611 
"TEOS 2.» .je « 18,528 14,394 
Torrance 11,026 9,269 

HIOW. =~. .4 9,095 11,036 
Valencia. .-. 20,245 16,186 

NEW YORK 

tate potas 13,479,142 12, oes. 066 
i Fis oa "221,315 "211,953 

Allegany. . 39,681 33,0 
Bronx...... 1,394,711 1,265,253 
‘Broome.... 165,749 147,022 
Cattaraugus 72,652 72,398 
Cayuga..-.. 5,508 64,751 
Chautauqua aon 126,457 
| Chemung... 72,71 74,680 
Ghenango... 36,454 34,665 
Clinton. . 54,006 46,687 
Columbia. .. 41,464 41,617 


Rs 


mae i ide a a 
and Counties 


NEW YORK—Continued 


States and 
Counties 1940 
erp a 33,668 

40,989 
, 542 
798,377 
4,178 
44,286 
48,597 
37'936 
Hamilton.. | 1188 
Herkimer... 59,527 
Jefferson... . 84,0) 
Kings .. 2,698,285 
Lewis...... 22,81 
regis 38,510 
Madison. . 9,598 
Monroe..... 230 
ieee 59,142 
Nassau...., 06,7 
New York... 1,889,924 
Niagara.... 160,11 
Oneida..... 203,636 
Onondaga... 295,108 
Ontario..... 55,30) 
Orange 
Orleans 7 
Oswego 
Otsego. 
Putnam. 6,5. 
Queens 1,297,634 
Rensselaer.. 121,8 
Richmond., 174,441 
Rockland... 74,261 
St. Lawrence 91,098 
Saratoga. . , 606 
Schenectady 122,494 
inh lag 20,812 
Schuyler. . 12,97 
Seneca... .; 25,732 
Steuben 4,9) 
Suffolk..... 197,355 
Sullivan... 7,901 
JiOgs :... ser 27,072 
Tompkins 42,340 
Ulster...... 87,01 
Warren... 36,035 
Washington. 46,726 
Wayne. . 52,747 
Westchester. 573,558 
yoming 31,394 
PEACE Sh. wipe 16,381 


NORTH CAROLINA | 
State herbed 3,571,623 3,170, 276 
57,427 42) hee 


Alamance. . 42 
Alexander. , 13,454 
Alleghany”. 8,341 
ARSON. 2.3/4’ 8,443 
ABC. . 065.010 - 22,664 
Avery...... 3,561 
Beaufort. 36,431 
Bertie..... - 6,201 
Bladen. 7,156 
Brunswic: 17,125 
Buncombe.. 108,755 
IBTEKO:. 1 8,615 
Cabarrus 59,393 
Caldwell. . 35,795 
Camden... 5,440 
Carteret.. 18,284 
Caswell. . 20,032 
Catawba. §1,653 
Chatham... 726 
rE veo 88,813 
Chowan. 1,572 
Clay 6,405 
Cleveland. . 58,055 
Columbus, . 45,663 
Craven..7.. 31,298 
Cumberland 59,320 
Currituck... 6,709 

. 04 
53,377 
14,909 
39,739 

0,24 
i 1bH475 

Forsyth.... f 
Franklin. oh. 30,382 
Gaston.... 87,531 
ALES ...56 . 10,0 

Graham.. €,418 
Grapbille... 29,344 

Greene..... 18, 54 

Guilford.... | 153,91 
Halifax..... 56,512 
Harnett.... 44,239 


303,053 
1, 867, 312 io 
9329 


States and 
Counties 


‘Haywood.. 
‘Henderson. 


M eD owell.. : 
~ Macon. 


Martin 
“Meeklenburg 
Mitchell. 
Montgomery 


| Rockingham 
Rowan... 
_ Rutherford. 


a ‘Warren 
BY ~ Washington. 
‘Watauga. . 


ancey..... 


State total. 
Adams... 


MoKenzte. 
McLean.. 

i aE eoe: oe 
Mort 
PMoustralls? 
Nelson..... 


Pembina... 
Pierce...... 


1940 


United ‘States—Population by Stat 


“NORTH CAROLINA—Cont. 


1930 


NORTH DAKOTA 
641,935 
64 


680,845 
43 


NORTH DAKOTA—Cont. F 


States and { . 
| Counties 1940 1930" 
Ramsey.... 15,626 Aue 
Ransom .... 10,061 10,983 
Renville.... 5,533 7,263 
Richland>. . 20,519 21; 008 
Rolette..... 12,583, 10,760 
Sargent... . 8,693 9,298 
Sheridan. 6,616 ,373 
4,419 ,687 
2,932 4,150 
15,414 15,340 
6,193 ,972 
23,495 26,100 
7,2 8,393 
12,300 12,600 
20,747 ,047 
31,981 33,597 
11,198 13,285 
16,315 19,553 
OHIO 
State total. 6, mer Med 6,646,697 
20,381 
73,503 69,419 
29,785 26,867 
68,674 68,361 
6,166 44,175 
28,037 28,034 
5,614 94,719 
1,63) 20,148 
120,249 114,084 
17,44 ,057 
Champaign . 25,258 24,103 
Clarkes toy os 5, 647 90,936 
Clermont... 34,109 29,786 
Clinton. .... 22,574 21,547 
Columbiana. 90,121 86,484 
Coshocton .. 30,594 28,976 
Crawford... 35,571 35,345 
Cuyahoga... 1,217,250 1,201,455 
8,831 38,00) 
Guernsey... 38,822 41, 
Hamilton... 621,987 589,356 
Hancock.... 40,793 40,40 
Hardin..... 27,061 27,635 
Harrison. ... 20,313 18,844 
Henr: 22,756 22,524 
Highland 27,099 25,416 
Hocking 21,504 , 40 
Holmes 17,876 16,726 
Huron, ..... 34,800 7 
Jackson.... 27,004 25,040 
Jefferson. ... 8,129 88,307 


Monroe. 18,42) 
Montgomery 295,480 273,481 
Morgan. . 14,227 13,58 
Morrow.... 15,646 14,489 
Muskingum, 69,795 67,398 
Noble...... 14,587 14,961 
Ottawa 24,360. ,10 
Paulding 15,527 15,301 
Perry. 31,087 44, 
Pickaway. . 27,889 27,238 
ee 113 13,876 
Portes 46,660 42,682 
Preble. ....:, 23,329 22,455 
Putnam .. 25,016 25,074 
Richland. : 73,853 65,902 
OBS tral te 2,147 45,181 
Sandusky 41,014 39,731 
Scioto...... 56, 81,221 
Seneca..... 48,499 47,941 
Shelby..... 26,071 24,924 
Stark...:. 234/887 | 221,784 


States and 


Counties 1940 — 


339, 9,405 
132,315 
8,816 


Summit.... 
Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas. 


Washington. 
Wayne:..5. 
eae: wes 
Wyandot.. 
OKLAHOMA 
State total. 2, Sg 434 2 Bg 
dai 5,755 


annua s? 


Cimarron... J 
aK oer of 


eS oe 
Fike Bb if) Bo 


Se nh De 
riot tot 


Le Flore.... 
Linecoln..... 


McCurtain. 
MelIntosh... 
Major...... 
Marshall, .. 


Pittsburg... 48, 985 
Pontotoc... 39,792 | 
Pottawa- > ie 
tomie:... 54,377 € 
Pushmataha 19,466 
Roger Mills . 10,736. 
Rogers..... 21,078 
Seminole... 61,201 
Sequoyah... 23,138 
Stephens... 31,090 
TeXas:...... ./s 9,896 
Tillman,... 20,754 
Tulsa, nyse _ 193,363 
Wagoner... 21,642 
Washington. 30,559 
Washita.... 22,279 
Woods..... 14,915 
Woodward.. 16,270 


0 fee SOOT by States 
PENNS YLVANIA— Continued 


d States and 
1930 Counties 1940 1930 
953,786 || Snyder... ¢. 20,208 18,836 
16,75 Somerset. 84,957 80,764 
Sullivan .. 4 ,49' 
Susquehanna 33,893 33,806 
Tioga...... 5,004 31,871 
Union...... 247 17,468 
Venango. 63,958 63,226 
Warren. 2,789 41,453 
Washington. 210'852 80: 
Wayne. 29,934 28,420 
Westmore-— 
land... 303,411 294,995 
16.702 15,517 
178,022 167,135 
RHODE ISLAND 
Statetotal. 713,346 687,497 
Nistell... 5:5 25,548 25,089 
: Renti. 5.02 58,311 51,390 
. San ¥ 4,833 || Newport. ... 46,696 41,668 
eae 69,096 54,493 || Providence.- 550,298 540,016 
1 14,549 aco? Washington. 32,493 29,334 
eur... | 19767 11369 SOUTH CAROLINA 
ore. . 75,24 60,541 || State omg 1,899,804 1,738,765 
> ae 4,337 4,941 || Abbeville. 22'9 31 7323 
momah. 355,099 338,241 |} Aiken...... 49,916 47,403 
Bees. 19,989 16,858 || Allendale 13,040 13,294 
win. 2... 2,321 2,978 || Anderson 88,712 80,949 
nook. . 12,263 11,824 |} Bamberg 18,643 19,410 
tilda... . 6,030 24,399 || Barnwell 20,138 1,22 
ar 17,399 17,492 || Beaufort 22,037 
owa. 7,62 7,814 || Berkeley 27,128 
SEP Mara’. 13,069 12,646 ||} Calhoun 16,229 
nington. 39,194 30,275 || Charleston.. 121,105 
Bler.... 2,974 ,799 herokee 33,29 
hill. 26,336 22,036 || Chester..... 32,579 
5 Chesterfield. 35,963 
PENNS YLVANIA hee on.. a 
leton.... i 
ptotal. 9,900,180 9,631,350 || Darlington... 45,198 
B+... 435 — 34,128 || Dillon...... 29,625 25,733 
hetiy. -. 1,411,539 1,374,410 || Dorchester.. 19'928 —18'956 
Tong... 81,087 79,29 Edgefield... 17,894 19,326 
er-.... 156,754 149,062 || Fairfield...: 24/187 23/287 
rd.... 40,809 37, Florence 70,582 61,027 
Georgetown 26,35 1,738 
Greenville 6,580 117,009 
Greenwood 40,08 36,078 
Hampton 17,465 7,243 
Horrys.2 55 51,951 39,376 
Jasper...... 11,011 9,988 
Kershaw. 32,913 32,070 
Lancaster. .. 33,542 27,980 
Laurens... . 44,185 42,094 
Ly Pee 24,908 24,096 
Lexington. . 35,994 36,494 
MeCormick. 10,367 11,471 
Marion..... 30,107 27,221 
Marlboro... 33,281 31,634 
Newberry. . 33,577 34,681 
Oconee. 36,512 33,368 
Orangeburg. 63,707 63,864 
Pickens. . 37,111 33,709 
Richland. . : 104,843 87,667 
Saluda..... 7,1 18,148 
Spartanburg 127,733 116,323 
Sumter.. 2,463 90 
'ORIONS, Sirs 31,360 , 92 
Williams 
b 41,011 34,914 
"Ors, «cose 58,663 53,418 
z SOUTH DAKOTA 
State corde 642,961 692,849 
42 80 
5,387 7,139 
19,648 22,917 
3,983 /o 
Bon Homme 10,241 11,737 
Brookings. . 6,500 16,847 
BYown: ....; 29,676 »458 
Brule. 6,195 7,416 
Buffalo 1,853 1,931 
Butte...... 8,004 8,589 
Campbell... 5,033 629 
0 Charles Mix. 13,449 16,703 
MT: Cie Bil arse 8,955 1,022 
on ion tt BN 
ion... 168,959 169,304 LGodnig on... 7 f 
umn j orson.. 6,755 535 
Leese ee ve te 128,504 || Custer. ..... 6,023 353 
eet 21,744 || Davison.... 15,336 | 16,821 
a hia 1, 031, 354 1,950,96 aye cece 18.505 14/606 
be ecee 1483 Deuel...... 8,450 ~ 8,732 
Dewe: oe 5,709 6,476 
Douglas.... 6,348 7,236 


and Counties 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued | 
Sec ees OAR ORI Contimurd 


. 


States and 
Counties 1949 1930 
Edmunds. . 7,814 712 
Fall River. . 81089 S741 
Faulk... ... ,168 6,895 
Grant 0,552 10,729 
Gregory 9,554 11,420 
Haakon 3,515 4,679 
Hamlin 7,562 8,299 
Hand. 2. 7,166 9,485 
Hanson. ..., 5,400 6,131 
Harding 3,010 3,589 
Hughes. . 6,624 7,009 
Hutchinson. 12,668 13,904 
i ee ,113 690 
Jackson 1,955 2,636 
Jerauld 4,752 816 
ones. . 2,509 3,177 
Kingsbur 10,831 12,805 
Ree 2: 12,412 12,379 
Lawrenei 19,093 3,920° 
Lincoln. . 13,171 13,918 
Lyman.. ,045 6,335 
McCook... 9,793 10,316 
McPherson. 8,353 8,774 
Marshall. ... 8,881 "9; 
Meade... .. 9,735 11,482 
Mellette.. 4.107 29) 
Miner... 2% 6,836 8,376 
Minnehaha. 57,697 50,872 
Moody ..... 341 9,603 
Pennington. 23,799 20,079 — 
Perkins. ... . 6,585 8,717— 
4,614 762 
15,887 15,782 _ 
, 754 7,326 — 
5,366 4,058 
12,527 15,304 
1,959 2331 
2,668 3,852 
5,714 5,8 
9,987. _ 19:79" Rew 
13,270 14,891 i 
11,675 11,480 — 
Walworth. . 7,274 8,79 oe 
Washabaugh 1,980 2,474 
Washington. 1,789 1,82 : 
Yankton.... 16,725 16,589 
Ziebach.... 2,875 4,039 
\ 
TENNESSEE 
State Lately 2,915,841 2,616,556 
Anderson . 26, 504 19/722 
Bedford.... 3,151 21,077 
Benton..... 11/976 11,237 | 
Bledsoe..... 358 7,128 
Blount..... 41,116 33,989 
Bradley.... 28,498 2,870 
Campbell<.. 31,131 26,827 
Cannon..... 9,880 935 
Carroll 25,978 26,132 
Carter..,/<, 35,127 29;223 see 
Cheatham .. 9,928 9,025 
Chester...... 41,124 * §10;6035009) 
Claiborne. ., 24,657 ao 


Grainger, 14,356 12,737 
Greene.. 39,405 35,119 
Grundy.,.: 11,552 9,71 

Hamblen... 18,61 16,616 
Hamilton... 180,478 159,497 
Hancock,... 11,231 9,673 
Hardeman... 23,590 22,193 
Hardin..... 7,806 16,213 
Hawkins... 28,523 24,117 
Haywood... ,699 26,063 
Henderson. , 19,220 17,655 
Henry. ...3:2 25,877 26,432 
Hickman.,, 14,873 13,613 
Houston.... * 6432 , 5,55 

Humphreys, 12,42% 12,039 
Jackson... 5,082 13,589 
Jefferson. ... 18,621 7,914 
Johnson.... 12,998 12,209 
knox...... 178,488 155,902 


621° 


‘United ‘States—Popu ation | 


aes outed “TEXAS Continued _ 
__TENNESSEE—Continued __ |) 
a States and ‘ ; 
; Sees 1940 1930 | Counties 1940 i 4 


MSF 


‘# _ State'total. 


ch 
mstrong. . 
ee “* 


Cherokee... 
Childress “Abe 


" Gollings- 
worth.... 
Colorado... 


TEXAS 


25, 367 


6,414,824 
37,092 


47,190 46,180 
10,331 14,461 || Lampasas... 
17,812 19,129 || LaSalle..... 


Aoculiodh 4. 
McLennan. . 
een : 
Ne aeeriee ta 


Mitchell... . 
Montague. . 
Montgomery 
Moore... <.. 
Morris. 
Motley.. 
Nacogdoches 
Navarro.. 


San Jacinto. 
San Patricio 
San Saba... 
eS ee 


Val Verde... 
Van Zandt.. 
Victoria..., 
Walker... .. 


Waller. 00. 


hats = i ‘ a. 


States and t 
Counties 1940 
as ee 
Cit 32,283 
7,006 
40,929 
21,039 
11,967 
7,088 
25,854 
14,008 
14,635 
aS 9,548 
Goochland. . 8,454 
Grayson.... 21,915 
Greene... .. 6,218 
Greensville 14,866 
alifax..... 41,271 
Hanover 18,500 
Henrico 41,960 
Henry...... 26,48 
Highland .. 4,875 
Isle of Wight 13,381 
James City. 4,907 
King and 
Queen. 6,954 
King George 5,431 
King Wil- 
liam. .... 7,855 
Lancaster. 8,786 
wen ss ey 39,296 
Loudoun 20,291 
Louisa... ., 13,665 
Lunenburg 13,844 
Madison 465 
Mathews 7,149 


Mecklenburg 31,933 
Middlesex. 6,673 
Montgomery 21,206 
Nansemond. 22,771 


Nelson .. 14,241 
New Kent... 4,092 
Norfolk. 35,828 
Northamp-" 
17,597 
10,463 
5,556 
12,649 
14,863 
16,613 
Bitteyivanis 61,697 
Powhatan. 5,671 
Prince 
Edward.. 14,922 
nee 
George.. 12,226 
Princess 
Anne..... 19,984 
nce 
William. . 17,738 
Pulaski... . 22,767 
Rappahan-— 
nock. }... 7,208 
Richmond’ 6,6 
Roanoke. . 42,897 


Rockbridge. 22,384 
Rockingham 31,289 


Russell..... 26,627 
Beptt-i. es 26,989 
Shenandoah 20,898 
poet Sooke 28,861 
ae am 

ez = 4 26,442 
“gpotsviventa 9,905 
Stafford.... 9,548 
Surry 4 6,193 
Sussex. 12,485 
Tazewe 41,607 
Warren. 11,352 
Warwick. 9,248 
Washington. 38,197 
Westmore- 

Tandy 3. << 9,512 
Wise....... 52,4 
Wythe..... 22,721 
PLOT KS a .tarars 8,857 
Independent Cities 


Alexandria. . 33,523 
Bristol (a)... 9,768 
Buena Vista. 4,335 
| goa 


Danville. 
burg..... pits 


at 
-~P seis bos Stace 
-- VIRGINIA—Continued 


1930 


14,520 
10,311 
16,282 
ances 


15,245 
6,339 
22,247 


6,819 
6,382 


and Counties 623 


ss 


7s 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


States and 
Counties 1930 1930 


Harrison- © 

PUES og) 8,768 7,232 
Hopewell... 8,679 11/327 
Lynchburg. . 


ate toner hn 


News..... 37,067 34,417 
Norfolk..... 144,332 129,710 
Petersburg. . 30,631 28,564 
Portsmouth. 50,745 45, 
Radford ..., 6, yea 
Richmond... 193,042 182,929 
Roanoke.... 69,287 69,206 
South : 

Norfolk... 8,038 7,857 | 
Staunton... 13,337 11,990 
Suffolk..... 11,343 10,271 
Williams- 2 


burg..... 3,942 
Winchester. 127095 10,855 

(a) Population tat City, vi 
livan County, Tenn., 1940, 14,004 
1930, 12,005. 

WASHINGTON 

State aie? 1,736,191 1,563,396 

d. 6,209 


Okanogan. . 24,546 

Pacifie... 2. 3 15,928 14,970 
Pend Oreille. 7,156 7,155 
Pierce...... 182,081 63,842 
San Juan, , 157 3,097 
Skagit...... 37,650 35,142 
Skamania. . 4,633 2,891 
Snohomish. . 88,754 78,861 — 
Spokane:. 164,652 150,477 
Stevens, .. 19,275 

Thurston. 37,285 31,351 
Wahkiakum 4,2 3,862 
Walla Walla 30,547 28,441 
Whatcom... 60,355 59,128 
Whitman... 27,221 28,014 
Yakima.... 99,019 77,402 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State ict 1,901,974 1,729,205 — 
Barbour... 19, 869 18; 628 
Berkeley. . 29,016 


Gilmer fo. 8, 


Jefferson. ... 16,762 
ah late ed ota 


WEST ancients 


States and 
Counties 1940 1930 


Mineral . 


a Mingo 

‘Monongalia. 

_ Monroe..... 

- Morgan.... 
Nicholas. ... 

_ Ohio 

_ Pendleton. . 
Pleasants . . 
Pocahontas . 
Preston..... 


yne..... 
Webster... 


__ WISCONSIN 
tate total. 3,137,587 2,939,006 
\dams..... | 8,449 "8,003 


States and 
Counties 


unn 
Eau Claire. .- 


Florence. ... 
Fond du Lae 


Kenosha. ... 
Kewaunee.. 
La Crosse. >. 
Lafayette. .. 


Manitowoc. 
Marathon. . 
Marinette. . 
Marquette. . 
Milwaukee. . 


See 
Ozaukee... . 


Sawyer..... 


Shawano... 


| Sheboygan. . 


ilas. 
Walworth... 
Washburn.. 
Washington. 
Waukesha. . 
Waupapa... 
Waushara. . 
Winnebago. 

Wood 


WYOMING 
State total. oe Ae oe 


Sublette... 
Sweetwater - 


Yel’stoneNat. 
PK. (part) 


Ro 


bt 00) 
Cd 


wwe bd 


- 
RSSSarowo 


meh 


> == —CO 


Memorable Dates 625 
-MEMORABLE DATES 


onsult also the various other collections of dates such as Aviation 
prid, Polar Explorations, English Channel Swimmers, Fast Ocean Passages, Pont toate ae 
ps Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Troops Engaged in U. S. Wars, Union Army Losses 
vil War, Confederate Troops in the Civil War, World War Casualties, Chronology of the Year, 
Disasters, Political Assassinations, “Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. E 


THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST 
year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D. is the 
of the Christian Era; so that January 1, 1 B.C., is just one year before January 1, 1 A.D. 
‘ Breed. humber of years between a date B.C. and the same A.D. is one less than the sum of 
se of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years befor 
Ming the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1; so that, = astronomical Peek iaae 
ar 70 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931 = 69 + 2000. : 


te of the Creation of the World, according 
5 Archbishop Usher’s chronology, which 
Ss based on Biblical records. Modern Sci- 
mce, based on geological records pushed 
the creation back further, 2,000,000,000 or 
more years, and estimates that human life 
ihnas existed on this globe not less than 
2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones 
and other relics which indicate great an- 
tiquity of life in one form or another, 
possibly more than 1,400,000,000 years. 

he Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
he dafe has been fixed by unearthing re- 
mains in alluvial deposits, including 
Ftvanded fish, near Kish, showing that the 
pa swept in over the plains of Mesopota- 
Mia. Kish was founded after the Flood. 
8400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 
based on Old Testament description, was a 
20,000-ton ship. Archbishop Usher esti- 
mated the date of the Flood as 2348 B.C. 
ginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
(Breasted). The th Dynasty was about 
80 B.C. The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 
B.C.-1580 B.C.) were those of the Hykos 
Hat), or Shepherd Kings, who came from 
Western Asia. 

) (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, ex- 
ending for 60 miles south from Gizeh 
nearly opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties. 
neveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
ounded by Ashur; destroyed in 605 B.C. 
When the City of Babylon was begun is 
nown only approximately but astronomical 
pbservations were made there as early as 
234 B.C., and King Khammurabi (Am- 
phel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
Shinar) before 2024-B.C.; the city was 
finally deserted soon after 280 B.C. The 
Hanging Gardens were built in the reign of 
ebuchadnezzar, 600 B.C., who in 587 
B.C., _destroyed Solomon’s Temple at 


na pyit did not complete, the work of destruction. 

1374 City of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named after 
King Troas, said to have been founded be- 
fore 1500 B.C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 
B.C.; Helen seized by Paris about 1204 
B.C.; Helen rescued by the Greeks and city 
burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual existence 
of Helen and Paris lacks proof; the story 
may be symbolic. 

826 Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by 
Dido, sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; 
city burned, 146 B. C., and rebuilt 19 B. C.: 
destroyed by the Saracenic governor of 
Egypt in 698 A. D. 

753 Rome founded by Romulus. The legend is 
that on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a 
heifer to a plowshare, marked out the 
boundary and proceeded to build a wall. 

721 Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


Tribes. 

660 Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno, 

legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. 

585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B. C.; 
Tebuilt on an opposite island; taken by 
Alexander the Great in 332 B. C.; by the 
Crusaders in 1124 A. D.; last changed 
hands in 1841. The sister’ city, Sidon, in 
Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B. C., and 
by Alexander, 332 B. C. The British got it 
in 1840 A. D. z 

562-52 (?) Buddha born. : 

951 Confucius born, in China; (died in 479. 

525 Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia. 
son of Cyrus, 

500 Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Their Second Empire, in 
Yucatan, covered the period 960-1200 A.D., 
succeeded by the Toltec Empire, 1200-1450 
A.D. Then came the Aztec Empire. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. This 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. 


ah, near the Dead Sea, destroyed by fire. 
mageddon (modern Megiddo) already in 
xistence as a city in Palestine. It was 
ere, according; to the Bible (Revelations), 
at the prophecied final battle between 
ood and evil would be fought. Since the 
e was discovered, modern archaeologists 
we dug down to bed rock of the most 
* of the 20 settlements that succes- 
ively occupied the site. . 
ugalem (also called Salem) already in 
kistence as a Jewish city. It was captured 
the Jebusites by David in 1048 B.C. 
ion founded his first temple there in 
_B.C.; the city was taken by the 
ans, in 614 A.D., and later by 
ect nd by the Turks, 1217 A.D. 
(year uncertain) Joseph sold into Egypt; 
ollowed there some years later by Jacob 
| his family. Moses born there about 
B.C. Semitic worship introduced in 
) by the ruler, Amenhotep IV; Israelities 
their Exodus from Egypt about 1440, 
by Moses, who was then 80 years old: 
Exodus was in the 13th Century, B.C., 
5 was estimated by Prof. Nelson Glueck. 
.ccording to the et Sir William Willcocks, 
built an earth dam across the 
usiac branch of the Nile, near Migdol 
| thus led the Jews to’ the southeast 
ank. Then he cut the dam, and Pharaoh’s 
ge overwhelmed, in pursuit, by the 
sleased waters. Those not drowned were 
lired in the Serbonian bog. 
y of. Jericho burned and’ destroyed by 
ua, according to Biblical tradition. The 
est theory is that an earthquake began, if 


a THE CHRISTIAN 


ioe pte tag 
| Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the 


He was checked at Thermopylz by Leonidas 
and his 300 Spartans in 480 B. GC. In May, 
1939, A. D., archaeologists discovered 
Spears, arrows and other arms in Ther- 
mopylae Pass, corroborating ancient his- 
tory regarding the battle there in 480 B.c. 


431 Peloponnesian War began (between Athens 


and the people on the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus, (also called Morea); ended in 404 
B. C., when Lysander took Athens. 


334 setae oT oe founded; burned 47 B.C. 


and 640 A. 
323 Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, 


of Greece, son of Philip of Macedo 


n. 
On a ait Punic War; second, 218-201; third, 
49. 


Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the 
Punic Wars were between Rome and Car- 
thage; latter city burnt in 146; rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar, finally destroyed by Saracens 

Arabs) in 689 A.D. 


( 
60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 


and Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul 
and Britain. The latter was abandoned in 
436 A. D., and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A. D. 


44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Senate 


House at Rome, Mch. 15. The Second 
Triumvirate (Octavius, Anthony, and Le- 
pidus) was formed in 43 


31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc- 


tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from 
Queen Cleopatra and made it a Roman 


‘province in 30 B. ©. Cleopatra and An- 


thony killed themsetves. . Cleopatra had a 
son, Caesarion, by Julius Caesar: by An- 
thony she had twe sons, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleopatra Selene, 


~-who became Queen of Mauritania. Caesar- 


jon was slain by order of Octavius. 


4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 
ERA 


cross took place on the equivalent of Fri- 
day, April 7, according ta astronomical 


a 626 = 


29 


m: Emperor Tiberius. Designation by 
Bope P 3 as a Holy Year con- 


i the Roman Catholic Church in its of Pi ‘ 

; at belief that the Crucifixion-was on 1206 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul ( 
Friday, April 3, 33 A.D. Empire, begins his rule, conquers § 

43 The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 1215; Central Asia, 1221; under + 

took with him to Britain many Ogdai, the Tartars swept over H 


‘ 
tons at the Battle of Brentwood, 

i London and Colchester. The blacks were 

y used to slash with sharp knives the legs 

j of the horses of the British chariots. 

61 Queen Boadicea and her English army cap- 
tured and burned London and put 70,000 
to the sword: in the same year she was de- 
feated by the Romans, under Paulinus, 
who massacred 80,000; she poisoned herself 
to death. : . 

64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
tians, under Emperor Nero. Among the 
martyrs, it is said, were the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions were renewed 
under Domitian, in 95; and were continued 
at intervals until and under Diocletian, 
303-313. 

70, Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

79 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. pe See 

313 Constantine converted to Christianity, bap- 
tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 
discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 
but restored by Jovian in 363. 

$23 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as Consiantinople. 

400 This was formerly the generally accepted date 
for the beginning of the so-called Dark Ages. 
or Middle Ages, which were supposed to 
close at 1500 A.D. : 

410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by 

; Genseric, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 
476; by the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 

476 End of the Western Roman Empire. The 
City of Rome was destroyed, not by the 

Goths but by an earthquake, according to 
antiquarians who base their conclusions 
on an examination of the remains of the 
Trajan Forum, Row on row of immense 
granite columns were found lying on their 
sides in perfect alignment. 

570 Mohammed born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 
(the Hejira) in 622; poisoned to death by a 
Jewess, it is said, in 632. 

624-82 Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 
632-651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640- 
646; the Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) 
crossed the Mediterranean into Spain in 
711 and founded the Moorish Kingdom 
there in 756; last of the Moors driven from 
power in 1492, with the fall of the King- 
dom of Granada. In 1518 the Moors 
founded the piratical states of Algiers and 
Tunis, in North Africa 

980 Vikings established first 


land. 

940 Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 volumes 
or rolls), burned by order of Caliph Omar. 
For 6 months they were fed as fuel to the 
public baths. 

982 Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Lief 
Ericson (Eriksson) is said_ to have dis- 
covered the east coast of Greenland. 

1000 Lief Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his 
Norse men to what is supposed to have 
been the New England coast. 

1014 Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and his 
troops defeated the Danish invaders, at 
Clontarf. He and his son and grandson 
were slain in battle. 

1020 Jews banished from England by Canute; they 
returned in 1066; banished again, in 1290; 
Cromwell admitted them, in 1650. 

1066 Battle of Hastings, conquest of England by 
William of Normandy. Harold II slain, Oct. 


14. 

1096-99 The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem; 
second Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad III 
and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-4, un- 
der Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228- 
9, under Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54, under 
Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 
established the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. One of 


Parliament in Ice- 


Memorable Dates 


preacher. 
1191 Teutonic Order, 
in 


1215 King John of England granted Magn: 


1233 The Inquisition established in Spain | 


1282 “Sicilian Vespers,” 
1295 First regular English Parliament, 


1348 Outbreak of the 


their leaders “was Peter 


Military Knights, este 
the Holy Land to take care of t 
and wounded in the Third Crusai 
their return to Germany they su 
Christianized by Papal authority 
of Prussia. 


and Moravia. 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. 
not sign the document which did na 


Gregory IX; revived there in 1480 
185,000 I : 
Jews who had become baptized as # 


at Pekin China. 
massacre of thous 
Italy. . 
of the clergy, barons, and knights, 7] 
over by the King, Edward I. 
“Black Death’ pl: 


Europe. 3 
1360 Birth of Richard Whittington, who 
1423; after having been thrice Lord 
of London. The story of an a 
ay. 


French Mch. 30, at Palermo, 


Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Je 
Prague, was burned there on May ¢ 
1431 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was 
at the stake, May 30, at Rouen, in} 
at the a9 of nineteen. She ha 


found guilty of sorcery and heres 
prosecutor was the Bishop of E 
backed by the University of Paris. | 


driven the English troops, in 142t 
Say of Orleans, but they capt 
in i } 
1453 Constantinople, capital of the Byzant 
pire, taken by the Turks May 29,2 
capital of the Ottoman Empire. — 
1476 William Caxton inaugurated English | 
in England, near Westminster Abbe 
don. In 1474, in Bruges, i 
Colard Mansion, he had issued his- 
of the Historyes of Troye, the | 
printed in English. His Dictes ani 
of the Philosophers, published in 
said to have been the first book | 
printed in England. & 
1481 The African slave trade was begun, bs 
guese, and by 1777 over 9,000,000 — 
had been carried to other contine 
1484 Bull issued by Pope Innocent VIII 
ing witchcraft, which he said wi 
lent in South Germany. There we 
papal bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, 
Up to 1698 about 100,000 so-cal 
were executed, mostly by burning, 


many. 

1492 Christopher Columbus (Cristoforo ( 
discovered America Oct. 12 when k 
an island (Guanahani) in the 
supposed to have been (Watlings 
San Salvador. But according to P 
Ulloa, Director of the Peruvian 
Library, at Lima, Columbus. 
America on a voyage with Danish 
who sailed from Iceland to Greenlai 
Newfoundland, and one y 


of Colon, and Cristoforo became | 
Columbus was a Catholic. On his 


ndian voyage, he left 40 of his 
‘ound the colony of log? aad maybe on the 


h coast of Haiti. en he returned 
there in Dec., 1493, there was no sign of 
he Be cny. and all the Spaniards were gone. 
Ws expelled from Spain. Banishment of 
Mohammedans began in 1499, that of 
Moors (900,000) in 1508. The Jews previ- 
busly had been expelled in the 7th Century. 
hn Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
pi Canada. June 24. His son Sebastian ac- 
ae him on the second voyage, in 


vonarola’ burned as a heretic, at Florence, 
ly, May 23. 

prnando de Soto born in Spain. He and 

Balboa married sisters; on June 3, 1539, he 
kK formai possession of Florida-in the 

Mame of Spain. 

nce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at 

Bt. Augustine, but that place was not ac- 
ally settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles 


nots, under Jean Ribault, that had lo- 
ated somewhat to the north. 
in Northumber- 


ps of Henry VIII, defeated the Scots 
nhder James IV and slew him. 
Thoa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 
e Reformation began in. Germany, perse- 
bution of Protestants commenced in France: 
buther was excommunicated by the diet 
at Worms on April 17, 1521; he published 
s German Bible in 1534; mm, Nov. 10. 
1483; married, June 13, 1525, Catharine von 
Bora, a former nun; he died Feb.,18, 1546. 
Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, who de- 
eated Montezuma, the emperor, and es- 
bablished a kingdom; Mexico became inde- 
pendent in 1821; a republic was declared in 
823; an empire under Archduke Maximilan 
f Austria was established, in 1864; he was 
cae 1867, and the republic was re- 
Tr 


ovanni de Verrazzano, a Florentine, ex- 
blored thé coast of North America from 
Newfoundland to Florida, discovered New 
Y and named the country New 


rance. 
liam Tyndale’s translation of the New 
Testamient which he had begun in 1525 in 
Dologne, was published in England. In 1536 
e was convicted of heresy, in Antwerp, 
oun, and was burned at the stake, 


ading of the Augsburg Confession, em- 

bodying Martin Luther’s views, to the Diet 
here, June 25. 2 

Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 
of Supremacy makes the King head of 
ne Church of England; ends Papal power 


ere. 
ety of Jesus (Jesuits) formed, Aug. 15. It 
aid that it was only, at that time, a tem- 
rary union that bound together S. Igna- 
s Loyola and his companions, and that 
e formal and final union dates from Sept. 
27, 1540, when it was confirmed by a bull 
om Pope Paul III. 
t English Bible translated and issued by 
les Coverdale. In 1539 he printed Crom- 
well’s Bible; he edited Cranmer’s Bible in 


hasteries closed in England. 
rancisco Coronado of Salamanca, 
10 had gone to Mexico in 1535, organized 
here an expedition and, 1540-42, explored 
jat_ is now Arizona and New Mexico in 
earch. of the ‘‘Seven Cities of Cibola’ 
ae Pueblos?) and rumored stores of gold 


Spain, 


silver. 
utions of so-called witches began in 
land; the victims numbered 130 up _ to 
682. Some were burned at the stake, 
ers lost their heads by the axe. 
mncil of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, con- 
ed Dec. 13, and Phe until Dec. 3, 1563. 
t was called to cdndemn the doctrines of 
er and Calvin. . . 
‘secutions and executions of Protestants 
oan in Scotland after the assassination 
“the Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. An- 
rew: 1560 Parliament abolished the 
of the Pope in Scotland, Aug. 


rews. In 
urisdiction 
4. 4 


,» Mch. 21, 1556; 
e in Queen Mary’s reign. - 


men to |1568 Ivan IV, the Terrible, 


Czar of Russia, or- 
ganized a band of secret police (Oprich- 
niki) and ‘“‘purged’’ his country of those 
who had plotted to kill his son. Hundreds 
were tried and executed as traitors. Finally 
the Oprichniki were ‘‘purged,”’ 
chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were killed, 
beth of Engl d.b 

of England. but she declined his offer. 

1572 St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 
(Protestants) at Paris, France, Aug. 24, 
following the marriage of Henry of Na- 
varre and Margaret of Valois. Armed 
conflicts between the Huguenots under 
Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a time with 
the signing, April 13, 1598, at Nantes, of 
a royal edict, giving religious toleration to 
the Huguenots. But hostilities were re- 
newed in 1624, and in 1685 the edict of 
Nantes was revoked by Louis KIV. The 
Code Napoleon restored Protestant rights, 
Teligious and civil. 

1579 Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin 
County, California, and nailed a metal plate 
to a post, claiming that region for Queen 
Elizabeth of England. He named it Nova 
Albion. The plate was found in June, 1936. 

1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
Her secretary, Rizzio, had been assassi- 
nated in March, 1566. 


—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 


in Colony of Virginia, born at Roanoke 
Island, Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonists arrived there from over- 
seas. His first party settled there in 1584 
and disappeared. 

1588 Spsnish Armada defeated, July 21-29,, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into 
the midst of the enemy’s craft. The Ar- 
mada consisted of 132 armed craft with 
33,000 men (21,855 soldiers), including 150 
monks and the Vicar of the Inquisition, sent 
by Phillip II. Only 50 ships and 10,000 men 
returned to Spain. 

1598 First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Mar- 
quis de la Roche lands 60 convicts on Sable 


Island. 

1602 Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
England (the first known white man to set 
foot on New England, landed at South 
7 ieee near New Bedford, Mass. May 


1603 Crowns of England and Scotland joined, Mch. 
24, under James VI of Scotland, who’ be- 
came James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was pro- 
claimed ‘‘King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland’’; legislative union on May 1, 


1707. 
1605 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 
blow up British Parliament discovered, 


Nov. 4. 

1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13 (the first per- 
manent English settlement in America), un- 
der Capt. John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 
3 ships. At Jamestown, on July 30, 1619, 
they convened the first representative. as- 
sembly in America, They had landed at 
Cape Henry on April 26, 1607. 3 

1609 Henry Hudson, in ‘Half Moon,” went up 
Hudson River, Sept. 11; discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Cham- 
plain of France, advancing from the north, 
discovered Lake Cnamplain, July 4. j 

1610 Thomas West (Baron Delawarr) Governor 
of Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but 


did not colonize in what is nuw_ Delaware. 
1614 Captain Hunt, who accompanied Capt. John — 
Smith on a tour of the New England coast, 


kidnapped 27 Indians and carried them to 
‘ Malaga for sale as slaves. ‘ 
1618 Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bo- 
hemia) between Catholics and Protestants: 
ended in 1648 with the Peace of Westphallia, 
Alsace was given to France, Swiss inde- 
pendence was recognized, and the German 
states got their religious and political 
rights, as did Sweden under Gustavus 
Adolphus. . 

— Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded at London, Oct. 
9. He had been convicted in 1603 with 
Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in 
having plotted to put Arabella Stuari on 

the English throne in place of James I, 
1619 Slavery introduced into American Colonies 
in Aug., when 20 African negroes. were 
landed from a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, 
a. Many American Indians captured in 
warfare in New England were sold into 
ett ee Be Wee moe Rock, Dec 21 
Pilgrims landed at 10 2 een 
ie! They were English, but some had dwelt 


and their 
Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- | 


1644 Manchus established their dynasty in China, 


M emorable Dates 


41620 since 1608 in Holland. The latter party 
went from Holland to Southampton on the 
“Speedwell,” where that vessel was aban- 
doned, and most of them came to America 
on the ‘“‘Mayflower.’’ The compact signed 

—- $n Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboard 
numbered 101 persons. The captain was 
Christopher Jones, of Harwich, England. 
The Pilgrims on the ‘‘Mayfiower’’ were 
bound for New York when they left Hol- 
Jand, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daugh- 
ter of Guillaume Molines, was one of those 
on the Mayflower. By her marriage to John 
Alden, she became an ancestor of John 
Adams, second President, and John Quincy 


Adams. ; 

1624 The ship ‘‘New Netherland’’ arrived at what 

= is now N. Y. City in May, let 8 men off 
to take possession, and went up the Hud- 
son to Albany. In 1626 (May 4) Peter 
Minuit arrived at N. Y. City from Holland, 
and on May.6 he bought the island from the 
Indians. As early as 1613, Dutch traders 
had built a few huts at_the Battery, to 
trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was 
built in 1615. 

1635 April 23—The first naval battle by white men 
in America was fought on the Little Poco- 
moke River, Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
between Claiborne’s pinnace Long Tail and 
Governor Calvert’s two pinnaces, the St. 
Margaret and the St. Helen. . In 1643 Cal- 
vert was driven from the province by Wil- 
liam Ingle. oe 

1638.In March. an expedition on two ships, Kal- 
mar Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel 
Grip (Bird Griffin) which had leit Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, in Nov. 1637, under com- 
mand of Peter Minuit, arrived in Min- 
quas Kill (Christiana River) within the 
limits of the present city of Wilmington, 
Delaware. There they built a fort, and 
left there a colony of 13 soldiers. That 
was the origin of the State of Delaware. 
Many Finns were among the early settlers. 


at Pekin. It lasted without interruption 
until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu _ Yi, son of 
Prince Ch’un and nephew of the late Em- 
peror Kuang Hsu, abdicated. He became 
Emperor of Manchukuo on Mch. 1, 1934. 
1649 King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30, 
* after a trial for treason, and condemna- 
tion by the House of Commons sitting as 
a High Court, at which but 67 of the 135 
members were present. He had ruled 11 
years without a Parliament. 
—— The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘“‘an 
. Act Concerning Religion,’’ which has been 
called the pioneer toleration law in Amer- 
iea. It authorized public places of worship 
for the Anglican Church. A law punished 
all mutinous and seditious speeches and 
acts by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 
banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting 
the nose, cutting off one ear or both ears, 
whipping, branding with a red-hot iron 
on the hand or forehead, according as the 
court should think suitable. Other pun- 
ishments. were losing the right hand and 


Governor Berkeley 
farmers who, = 


suddenly; 23 of his followers were e3 
“fi (Metasomet). 
own and killed 


1676 


transports escorted by 50 warships. 
the husband of the eldest daughter off 
il. 

1691 The first post office in the United Stat; 
organized under a royal patent grani 
Thomas Neale. 

1692 ‘‘Witchcraft delusion’? at Danvers # 
Village), Mass.; 16 women and 5 me 
tried, convicted and hanged betweer 


Jamaica, W. I., destroy 


less, children 10 years of age 
ginia and Carolina and in the Cold 
New Plymouth, Indians could be sag 
debt and for stealing. 
1701 Capt. William Kidd, American ship-ny 
and 9 of his men, hanged in Londo: 
23, for piracy. He had been commis 
by the British Government to capt 
rates, but .he also seized, or his crew ¢ 
English ship, as well as the Grease 
gul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, a 
East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, , 
carried French passes. This angere 
British East India Company. \ 
1703 Earthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, — 
1704 Gibraltar taken by the English from 
July 24; formally ceded to Britain 1 
Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. ~ 
— In Maryland an Act was passed ‘‘to pe 
the growth of popery.”’ In 1716 the B 
Catholics were disfranchised. | 
1707 Union of England and Scotland. ; 
1712 Slave insurrection in N. Y. City, Ay 
quickly suppressed; 6 negroes killed 
selves; 21 others were executed. — 
1718 Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among 
Britain, France and the allies. It | 
the wars of Queen Anne, secure 
Protestant succeSsion in England, andi 
rated France from Spain. In & 
the Company of Merchants got e 
trading rights in South America, for » 
it agreed to wipe out the war debt.; 
capital was increased to £10,000,01 
much trading was done. Meantime 
sands of investors had paid ten tim; 
par value of shares. Then the’ 
came. This was the South Sea Bubl 
1717 Triple Alliance of England, | Holla 
France against Spain, Jan, — 


being nailed by the ears to the pillory. 
1656 Rare Hibbins hanged as a witch at Salem, 
ass 


1660 John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bed- 
ford, England, in November, for unlawful 
preaching. He was released in 1672, after 
having written part of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

1664 New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch 
English, Sept 8; became New York. 

1666 Fire in London, England, covered 436 acres, 
destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, 
including St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire 
followed the Great Plague of 1665 which 
killed 68,000 in London and thousands else- 
where in England. Fires kept going to kill 
the vapors of the pestilence were blamed 
for, the Great Conflagration. 

1668 Yellow fever made its first recorded appear- 

‘ ance in North America; severe epidemics in 
N. Y. City and Philadelphia. 

1669 In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts of 
the witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to 
sixteen years of age, in Mohra and Elfdal, 
who had accused themselves, were 
executed. 

1676 Bacon’s Rebellion (March-October) in Vir- 
ginia, was led by Nathaniel Bacon, a wealthy 
planter from England, a member of Sir 
William _Berkeley’s Council. The Susque- 
hanna Indians raided his crops. Defying 


1720 Mississippi Scheme bursts. John 
Scot who had fled from England 
killed a man in a duel, and who 
formed in France a colonial trading 
pany, got the government to 
company control of currency and 
Shares were sold at 15 times par 
Then there was a run on the s nk 
the whole scheme blew up, ,ruinini 
investors. Law fled to Italy: i 

1727 (Some say 1722) Last legal trial in § 
for witchcraft. The victim, an old y 
of Dornoch, was tried, convicted an 
stuffed into a pitch barrel in Jun 
burned to death. Her daughter als 
convicted, but escaped from prison 

1735 Freedom of the press in the United 
established by the acquittal, by a ji 

. N: Y. City, of John Peter Zenger., 
charge of libel for having criticized # 
ministration of Gov, Cosby. : 
gan on Aug. 4. He died in 174 
Weekly Journal was continued for 3 
by his wife and son. , 

1741 Negro (slave) plot in May to burn | 

. City; 13 were burned at the sta 
hanged, 71 transported; among. 
hanged were John Ury, an Episcopal 
ene 2 negroes burned at stake, Hi 

, Een 


N. J. 


: ts, April 16, 


ite, 
at London, for treason, April 9; 
Son beheaded by legal process in 
63 French and Indian War:in America. 


French for 
> try, 
the Mississippi River. 
title from the Iroquois 
settlement. 

in Portugal, 
Lisbon, Nov. 1. 


cation. 
New France, 
the British to become New Quebec. 


- ¥., R. I., Del, Mass., Conn., N 
Md. and S. G. held Stamp Act Congress 


N. 
_ Rights, Oct. 7. 


received in the siege of Toulon. 


wounded by British regular troops. 


divided 
Prussia. 


among Russia, Austria, 


Clement XIV, J 
Society on Aug. 7, 1814, 


countries, and irom Italy in 1873. 
‘ea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. 


tion without representation’’ 


Overboard by men disguised as Indians. 
ontinental Congress in_ session; 


again, May 10, 1775-Dec. 
More, Dec. 20, 1776-Mch. 4, 1777; 

hiladelphia, Mch. 4, 1777-Sept. 18, 1777; 
‘in Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 27, 1777 (one day); 
in York, Pa., Sept. 30, 1777-June 27, 1778; 
af Philadelphia, July 2, 1778-June 21, 1783; 
‘Princeton, N. J., June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 1783; 


a at Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1, 1784-Dec. 
, 1784; in New York City, with inter- 
vals, Jan. 11, 1785-Mch. 2, 1789. 

‘irst blood of the American War of Inde- 
pendence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massa- 
ere, March 13. The chief battles of the 
Revolution were— a 

-1775—April 19, Concord, Mass.; April 19, 
Lexington, Mass.; May 
“N. Y¥.; June 17, Bunker Hill, Mass.; Nov. 
13, Montreal, Can.; Dec. 31, Quebec, Can. 
1776—June 28, Ft. Moultrie, S. C.; Eee 


27, Long Island  (Brooklyn-Flushing 
Beer 16, Harlem Heights, N. . City; 
y . 28, White Plains, N. Y.; Nov. 16, 


. Washington, N. Y. City; Nov. 18, Ft. 
Lee, N. J.; Dec. 26, Trenton, N. J. 
l17i—Jan. 3, Princeton, N. J.; July 6, 
iconderoga, N.,¥Y¥.; Aug. 6, Oriskany, 
iN. Y.; Aug. 16, Bennington, vt; Sept. 11, 
Brandywine, Del.; Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga 
(Schuylerville), N. ¥:; Oct. 4. Germantown, 


1. 8. C.;. 
rd Court House, N. G.; Sept. 8, 
a Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, 


Memorable Dates 


Battle of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near 
Inverness, where the English defeated the 
m 5 under Prince Charles, 
Stuart Pretender, who died at Rome, 1788: 
imon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacob_ 
supporter of the Pretender, executed 
last_per- 
England. 
ni On 
ay 28, 1754, Washington led a company 
Of Virginia militia and defeated the French 
‘near Brownsville, Pa.; his first fight. The 
contest was between the British and the 
possession of the Ohio coun- 
from the Appalachjan Mountains to 
The — claimed 
ndians. T 
French claimed their own discovery are 


50,000 killed at 


At Calcutta, India, June 19, a dungeon— 
the Black Hole—was filled with 146 British 
prisoners, of whom only 23 survived suffo- 


including Wisconsin, ceded by 


amp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22, 
alr as, 
s d at 
Y. City and issued a Declaration of 


Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon I) born Aug. 
15 on the Island of Corsica, in the Medi- 
terranean; died in exile, May 5, 1821, on 
the Island of St. Helena, where inspection 
‘of his body revealed a deep bayonet wound 


Boston Massacre, March 5, three killed, 8 


st partition of Poland; second, 1793; third, 
795. Before the first partition the eastern 
Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
Berezina Rivers. Most of the country ae 
an 


ety of Jesus (Jesuits) abolished by Pope 
uly 21; expelled from France 
dn 1764, from Spain in 1767; restored as a 
by Pope Pius VII: 
thereafter expelled from various European 


To 
help the East India Company, the British 
Government had arranged for its tea to be 
Shipped, with an import duty of threepence 
,at the American ports. The cry ‘‘No taxa- 
was raised, 
and the tea arriving at Boston was dumped 


in Phil- 
-adelphia, Sept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774; there 
12, B76; in Balti- 

in 


in Annapolis, Md., Noy. 26, 1783-June 3, 


Ticonderoga, | 


Mech. 15, 


; 629 
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Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis, attacked 

and overcome by the allied American and 
French forces under Wasningtoh and 
Rochambeau, surrendered. ‘ 

—— Paul Revere’s midnight ride, Boston to Lex- 
ington, was on April 18-19, to warn the 
ogee one that British troops 

arching to seize military suppli 
of the Minute Men in Concord. He rade 
many other rides to warn colonists, and 
on secret missions, one of them to New 
York City. 

—— First British flag hauled down at sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured Brit- 
ish armea tender, Margaretta, off Machias, 
Me., May 12. 

—— Mecklenburg, North Carolina, so-called Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20. : 

— The schooner Hannah, under Nicholson 
Broughton, who had been commissioned an 
army captain by Gen. Washington, sailed 
from Beverly, Mass, on Sept 5, and the 
next day captured a British vessel. The 
Hannah, owned by Col. John Glover, offi- 

E cially ranks as the “‘mother’’ of the Navy. 

1776 In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revo- 
lutionary convention in Virginia convened 
and adopted the first constitution of a free 
and independent state; om May 15 it called 
on the Continental Congress to declare the 
Colonies free and independent. 

— Tom Paine published “‘Common Sense” in 
Philadelnhia, in January, in behalf of the 
American cause. 

—— Declaration of Independence signed, July 4, 
“‘by order and in behalf of the Congress, 
John Hancock, President. Attest, Charles 
Thompson, Secretary.” The manuscript 
Journal of July 4, 1776, does not contain any 
other statement in regard to signing the 
Declaration at that time or the names of 
the members present and agreeing to its 
adoption. The engrossed copy of August 2, 
1776, ‘‘was signed by the members.’’ This 
was the parchment copy. There were some 
members who signed afterwards. 

— Nathan Hale, 21, executed, Sept. 22, in N. Y. 
City, as an American spy; it is said he was | 
accused of a hand in the fire in N. Y. City 
the day before, when 500 houses, including 
Trinity Church, were burned. 

—— The opening naval engagement of the Revolu- 
tion was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 
11, when an American fleet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a British fleet under 
Guy Carlton. 

—— Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
25-26, and defeated the British at Trenton. 
‘One account says Washington’s troops 
crossed on the ice. Other accounts report 
boats and rafts were used. The troops 
marched 9 miles from McKonkeys (Mc- 
Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossing, 
N. J., to Trenton. 

1777 Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. F 

—— Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Nov. 15; ratified by the 13 States (Feb. 5, 
1778-March 1 1781) and announced by the 
Congress as formally ratified on Mch i, 

8 


py 

—— Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 

1779 In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley mas- 
sacre of American settlers, in 1778, com- 
mitted by ea force of 800 Seneca Indians 
and British soldiers, Gen, John Sullivan — 
and his Continental troops, in August, | 
burned the crops and villages in southern- 
middle N. ¥. State, at Newtown (Elmira) 
and 40 other places. 

1780 Bank of- Philadelphia chartered (first in 

U._S.). March 1. b 

—— No-Popery riots in. London, England, under 
lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
June 2-9. 

—- Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 
2, on a hill in view, of the mansion of John 
De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 
ington and staff were quartered. It has 
been said that the plot to deliver West | 
Point to the British was instigated by 

; Peggy Shippen, American wife of Bene- 
- dict Arnold, as revealed by ‘‘code’”’ letters 

between her and aoe Gt ee oaks 
relimina eace articles between U.S. 

pe Fe Brent ‘Bri ain, signed in Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Con- 
gress ratified on Jan. 14, 1784. George IIT 
of England paid about $6,000,000 to the 


1775 


630 


Memorable Dates 


Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with 
the American Colonies. Of this number 
12,500 were killed or they deserted; 17,000 
went back to their homes. The Revolution 
had driven 40,000 loyalists from the United 
States into Canada. < 
1783 Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
: 18,-Noy. 3; British evacuated New York, 
Nov. 25: Washington delivered his farewell 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y., Dec. 
4: resigned his army commission, Dec. 23, 
and retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 
__— Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slav- 
ery because of the words in the State Bill 
of ahd aes *s)1 men are born free and 


equal. 

—— New Quebec formally ceded to the U. S., but 
not actually 1796 when northwest military 
posts were evacuated by the British. | 

—— Earthquake in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed 


Feb. 4. 
__— First U. S. Government post office opened in 
N. Y. City, Nov. 28. bs j 
-— First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in 
France, by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Ar- 
Jandes, at Paris, Nov. 21, in a Montgolfier, 
holding 60,000 cu. ft. of gas. The first 
balloon flight across the Channel, between 
Dover and .Guignes, was made by Blanchard 
and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first bal- 
loon voyage in the United States was made 
by Blanchard, of France, in George Wash- 
ington’s presence, at Philadelphia, landing 
at Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 9, 1793. 
—— First daily paper in the United States, the 
‘ “Pennsylvania Evening Post -and Daily 
Advertiser,” issued in Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Towne, editor and publisher. 
1784 First successful daily paper in the United 
States, the ‘Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
~ Advertiser,’’ in Philadelphia, Sept. 21, John 
Dunlap and D. C. Claypoole, publishers. 
The first Sunday paper, the ‘“‘Sunday Moni- 
tor,’ appeared Dec. 18, 1796, in Baltimore. 
—— John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 
ware River. In 1785, Dec. 11, James Rum- 
sey’s steamboat made a trial trip on the 
Potomac River near Shepherdstown, Md. 
1787 Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by 
Capt. Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize 
U. §. Arsenal in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 
— U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of delegates from the States in Philadelphia, 
May 14; ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. 
1788 Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen’l of India, a 
on trial before the Peers in London, Feb 
13; acquitted April 23, 1795. 


1782 


—— Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at 
Port Jackson. The name of the continent 
up to 1814 was New Holland. 

1789 First. U. S. Congress met, N. Y., Mch. 4, 
1789-Mch. 3, 1791. The sessions did not ac- 
tually begin until April 6, 1789. There were 
3 sessions. 

— Washington inaugurated President, April 
30, in Federal Hall, New York City. 

—— The French Revolution began,’ June 20, when 
the delegates to the Third Estate (Com- 
mons) met in the tennis court and took an 

. oath not to disband until the King had 
granted France a constitution; Bastile 
stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released, France was declared a_limited 
monarchy, under Louis XVI; Mirabeau 
died April 2, 1791; the King and family 
arrested June 21, 1791; Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792; National 
Convention opened Sep. 17, 1792, and a _re- 
public was established on Sep. 22; King 
Louis was tried and condemned and was 
beheaded on Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of 
Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte Cor- 
day stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the 
Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. 
Roland on Nov. 8; Countess du _ Barry 
(Jeanne Becu) on Dec. 6, 1793; Danton on 
April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 1794; 
Revolutionary Tribunal abolished on Dec. 
15, 1794; Louis XVII died in prison on 
June 8, 1795; peace was made with Prussia, 
the great revolution ended. Napoleon was 
declared First Consul on Nov. 10, 1799, and 
on Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. He 
proclaimed himself Emperor on May 18, 
1804, and on-Dec. 2 was crowned by the 
Pope. ¢ 

— JU. S. Supreme Court created, September. 

— Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28) 
Capt. William Bligh ard 18 sailors se 
adrift in a launch. They rowed 3,618 miles 
to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in com- 


mand of Fletcher Christian, rebel 

sailed to Tahiti, where some of the 

neers stayed. The ship, with 8 of thet 

and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 

women, went to Pitcairn Islands, @ 

there in 1790. They burned the vessel! 

landing the food and tools. 7 

1791 Anthracite coal discovered, in Carbon Cc 
Pennsylvania. Z 

1792 U. S. Congress established the mint, in} 
adelphia, April 2. 

1794 Whiskey Insurrection, in Western Pe 
vania, in the summer, in defiance | 
Congress Act of 1791 imposing a t& 
domestic distilled spirits. Federal f 
(militia men) ended the outbreak in; 
tember. 

1195 Triple Alliance formed by Great 
Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. 

—— Orangemen, society of, organized in Now 
Ireland to support Protestant religia 

1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 

1797 Earthauake on west coast South 

41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 4. 

U. S. Frigate, Constellation, laun he 

Baltimore, Sept. 7; Frigate, Constiti 
(‘Old Ironsides’’) launched at Boston, 
20; reconditioned in 1930. The FB 
United States had been launched at B 
delphia on July 10, 1797. The three vy 
were designed by Joshua Humphre# 
Quaker of Philadelphia. t 

1798 The Irish rebellion: began in May. If 

~ 150,000 fatalities'among the Irish ang 

20,000 among the English; suppressé 


1799. 
1800 Sixth Congress (2nd session) met (fo 
time) in Washington, Nov. 17. 

1801 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, J 

first Parliament of United Kingdom. 
1802 U. S. Military Academy at West Point 4 
lished, March 16; opened July 4. 
1803 England and France renew war. 
—— Robert Emmet convicted of treason; } 
cuted in Dublin, Sept. 19 
—— At New Orleans, Commissioner Laussaw 
solved the Cabildo and took over thes 
ernment for France Nov. 30. On Det 
Laussat issued a proclamation transf 
Louisiana to the United States. d 
Wilkinson and William C, C. Claiborn 
over Louisiana; representing Thomas | 
son, President of the United States. . 
first municipality was established in 188 
1804 Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of 
Treasury) and .Vice-President_ Aaron } 
(former U. S. Senator from N Bt | 
but a native of Newark, N. J., fou 
duel, July 11, on the Hudson Pa 
Weehawken, New Jersey. Hamilton,4 
had fired in the air, was fatally s 
his antagonist. 
1805 Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Ow 
1807 Fulton’s first steamboat (Clermont) | 
New York to Albany, Aug. 17. | 
—— Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi 
federal charge of treason and was D 
trial in Richmond, Va., May 22, ano 
acquitted Sept. 1. He was charged ! 
having organized an expedition of _ 
a hundred men, who embarked in fla 
at Blennerhasset Island, on the Ohio 
and made their way to New Orleans, 
the purpose of establishing an empir 
was to comprise the Louisiana T 


1789 


a large section of the Western State 
Mexico, with Burr as Emperor, 

1811 Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroy 

towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 

long. The quakes began on Dec. 16. 

1812 Second United States war with Great 

declared, June 18, by Congress 5 

19 to 13;‘House, 79 to 49); garrison 

Dearborn (Chicago) massacred by In 

allies of the British, Aug. 15; Det 

rendered to British, Aug. 16; mass m 

at N. Y. City denounced the war, Au 

frigate Constitution captured the Gu 

Aug. 19; frigrate, United States, comn 

by Stephen Decatur, defeated the 

frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, 

—— The expedition, under Napoleon, to 

city (30,800 houses) burned by the 

sians, Sept. 16. The French retreated 

eat losses. Intense cold, hunger, | 

ent, insubordination were blamed f 

. failure of the campaign. Of Napoleon 

vading army of half a million mé 

than half came from greater France, 


Tam 


at that time included Holland, Belgium, 
‘Hamburg, Bremen, the Ritineland, Italian 
Piedmont, and Spanish Catalonia. His Im- 
Perial Guard contained Dutch grenadiers 
and Portuguese light horse. There were 
Many Poles with the Little Corporal, under 
Marshal Poniatowski. The Rheinbunders 
were led by Marshal Wrede. 

ght between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
the British warship, Shannon, in Massa- 
c) 

4 


Bere, Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 
. After an engagement of 15 minutes the 
"Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 
Mander, James Lawrence, had cried ‘‘don’t 
ve up the ship’’ as he was carried below 
ck, fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
killed and wounded. 

erry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10: Buf- 
‘alo, Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 
The Shawnee Indian chief, Tecumseh, was 
Commissioned a Brigadier General in the 
British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
1812. He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in 
the battle with the Americans under Gen. 
William Henry Harrison (‘‘Tippecanoe’’) 
On the Thames River in Ontario, Canada. 
ussia, Prussia and Austria united against 
Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 
16-19; Wellington drove the French from 

n 


entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
ated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored 
; Congress of Vienna 


al 
(ae Nov, 3. 
Titish burned the White House, Washington, 
‘an 24; Battle of Lake Champlain, (Platts- 
ae) Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory, 
pt. 11; treaty of peace between United 
‘States and Britain signed in Ghent, Bel- 
m, Dec. 24. ts 
en. Jackson defeated the British at New 
Orleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that 
Was received of the signing of the peace 
treaty, which was ratified by Congress on 
Feb. 17, S- 
apoleon - returned from Elba to France 
March. 1; the “‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed Oct. 16 
and died there May 5, 1821. ‘ 
Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed at Paris, Sept. 
26; promulgated, at Frankfort, on Feb. 2, 
1816, and acceded to in 1818 by the rulers 
of England and France. One of the results 
was the Monroe Doctrine. 
yish-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limit- 
ing nayal armaments of the United States 
and Canada on the Great Lakes. 
st American steamboat crossed the At- 
Jantic. This was the Savannah, which was 
built at N. Y. City by Francis Ficket and 
mgined by Stephen Vail. She was launched 
Aug. 22,1818, left Mch. 28, 1819, for Savan- 
nah; arrived there April 12; left May 22 
Liverpool; arrived there June 20. The 
amer went thence to Stockholm and St. 
etersburgh; left last named Oct. 10; ar- 
ved at Savannah, Nov. 30. Her captain 
‘as Moses Rogers of Georgetown, N. C. 
The Savannah, divested of the engine sank 
‘off the Long Island, N. Y., coast. The en- 
e was for a time in a London museum. 
The Savannah used steam, but only as 
auxiliary power. The log of her 1819 At- 
ntic voyage is owned by the U. S. Nation- 
al’ Museum, in Washington. 2 
ongress, on Mch. 3, passed Henry Clay’s 
Missouri Compromise bill, by which slavery 
s allowed in that State, but not else- 
ere west of the Mississippi River north 
36° 30’ Latitude (the southern boundary 
Missouri). In 1854 Congress repealed the 
issouri Compromise bill, and authorized 
the people of Kansas and Nebraska to 


ide for themselves for or against slavery. 
e ieadins Nebiscks bill, backed by 
phen A. Douglas, opened the Territories 
to slavery by setting up the principle of 
‘squatter sovereignty.’’ (See 1857.) 
ution in Portugal; separation of Brazil 
ich proclaimed independence on Sept. 7; 
om Pedro was crowned emperor on Dec. 
he abdicated in 1831; sueceeded by his 
son; a republic proclaimed in 1888; em- 
or banished in 1889 and died in Paris 
- 1891. 


b Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under 
ich no European power, it was an- 
d, could seize territory or set up a 

ent on the American continent. 


Memorable Dates 
a SF Se een ae tri: 


—— First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling 
(April 21-May 10; 729 miles), 

1824 Lafayette, who had been an aide to Gen. 
Washington in the American Revolution, 
returned to this country and visited each 
of the 24 states; went back in 1825 to 
France. 

1825 Trade unions allowed in England. > 

—— Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo. 

~ Oct. 26, and reached N. Y, City, Nov. 4. 

1827 Slavery abolished in N. Y. State, by the 
Legislature, July 4. 

—— The steamship Curacoa, first European-built 
Oceanic vessel to use steam power alone, in 
April, crossed the Atlantic, from Antwerp 
to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The Royal 
be aw launched in Montreal, April 29, 
1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, and crossed to 

Europe in 25 days, using no power but 
steam, 

1828 First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4;, 
first 14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, rail- 
car) traffic on May 24, 1830. 

1830 Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated. 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
revolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland be- 
Came an independent country. 

— Mormon e¢hurch organized by Joseph Smith, 
in Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., Aopril 6. 
He and his brother, Hyrum, were Killed by 
a mob in Carthage, Ill, June 27, 1844, 

—— First railway abroad opened, between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 

1831 First train drawn in U. 8. by steam loccmo- 
tive, Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. . 

1832 The South Carolina Legislature (it had de-_ 
nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tariff 
law as an invasion of state rights) called 
9 state convention, which in Nov. 1832, 
passed an ordinance of nullification ot the 
tariff, voiding it in that state, and declar- 
ing that if the federal government Aat- 
tempted to enforce the law the state would 
consider itself no longer a member of the 
Union. Congress _in Feb. 1833, passed 4 
compromise tariff act; whereupon South ~ 
Carolina in State Convention repealed the 
nullification. ordinance. 

1833 The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834, 
About 700,000 were liberated at a cost of 
£20,000,000. Slavery had been unlawful in 
the British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 

: decision of the Court of Kings Bench. 

1835 Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) — 
Sts., spread up to Garden St. (Exchange 
Pl.), ravaging 17 blocks (52 acres), de- 


stroying 674 buildings, including the Stock — 


Excnange, Merchants Exchange, Post Of- 
fice, and the South Dutch Church; loss, 
$20,000,000. 

— Texas, which for a time had been joined with 
Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed: 
its independence, Nov. 13; Garrison of 
Texans at the Alamo plaza, San Antonio 
besieged 11 days, then butchered and the 
bodies burned by Mexican troops, Mch. 6, 
1836. (among the victims were Davy 
Crockett); constitution adopted for the 
Republic of Texas, Mch. 17, 1836; battle of 
San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 
under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who 
signed two treaties recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Texas with borders reaching 
to the Rio Grande River. ; 

— Business panic, hard times in U. S., also in 

; 1873-7; 1893-4; 1907-8; 1921; 1929. 

1837 First metal vessels built in the United States 
were the Chatham sand the Lamar, con- 
structed in Savannah, Ga., in 1837 and 1838 

of iron imported from England. The first 
vessel built in the U. S. of iron made in 
this _countr. was the Valley Forge, 
launched in Pittsburgh, in 1839. 

1838 Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charleston, 

Sa wari ay. 

—— The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse~ 
ower, 1340 gross tons, left Bristoi, ae 
land, on April 8, and arrived in N. Y. City 
on April 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 793 

“tons, left Liverpool on Mch. 28, and 
“Queenstown on April 4, and reached N. Y. 
City on April 22. She had used steam only. 
The British Queen arrived in New York 
on July 28, 1859; the President got there 
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on 840. 
1839 Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 


1840 Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 
May 


1841 Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 
1842 Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to an 


— Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. _ 
1843 First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 


Aug. 17, 184! 


were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 
“Austria, Prussia, and Russia (at London, 
“April 19). To the treaties was annexed a 
document declaring Belgium an independ- 
ent and “perpetually neutral’ state. 


6, that year, the first postage stamp 
was issued. In the United States, the ad- 
hesive stamp came into use in 1847. 


election contest for the governorship. 
Thomas W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 
suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr’s adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal at Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convi¢ted of treason 
and sentenced in 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released in 1847. 


Baltimore. 1 : 
1845 U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10 


ype 

1846 War was declared by the United States 
against Mexico on May 13, and by Mexico 
against the United States on May 23. 
Peace was ratified by the U. S. Senate in 
Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate on 
May 24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio 
Grande was fixed as the boundary; Irish 
potato famine. 4 

1848 Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Fer- 
dinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his 
nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, freedom 
was declared under Kossuth; revolts in 

* Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

— Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

1849 Astor Place riots in N. Y. City against Mac- 
ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The 
outbreak was in retaliation for the treat- 
ment of Edwin Forrest, American actor, in 


London, in_ 1845. 

—— The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 
vested the Pope of all temporal power and 
proclaimed a republic; French troops cap- 
tured the city, and restored the keys to 
him, July 4;-his temporal power was re- 
established, July 15. It was in this year 
that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary be adopted as an 
article of Catholic belief. In 1854 (Dec. 8). 
jt was announced in a Papal Bull as so 
adopted. 

1850 Jenny Lind’s first concert in U. S., at Castle 
Garden, ., Sept. 11; Lola Montez 
danced there in 1852, at the centenary of 
the stage in N. Y. City. 

— Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other 
““compromise’’ resolutions passed by Con- 
gress, last one in Sept. 

1851 Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Fran- 
cisco, May 3-5; also 500 buildings there 
June 22. 

—N. Y. Central Railroad, N. Y. City to Albany, 
opened Oct. 8. 

—— First International Exhibition, London (Crys- 
tal Palace), 

1858 World’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, N. Y. 

: City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that year a 
World's Fair in Dublin. 

—— Know Nothing secret political movement be- 
gun, at N. Y. City, opposed to Roman 
Catholics; broke up in 1860. 

—— Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., met 
the Lord of Toda on_Kurihama_ Beach, 
July 14, and gave him President Fillmore’s 
letter to the Emperor, which resulted, on 
Mch. 8, 1854, in a treaty of peace and amity 
that gave American ships (whaling, the 
China trade, etc.) access to Japanese ports, 
and opened commercial relations between 
the United States and Japan. 

1855 Aare Testee Paris. 

— Firs antic cable was laid between Cape 
Breton, N. S., and Newfoundland. The 
cable was completed to Ireland in 1857 and 
the first messages were sent between N. Y. 
City and Europe on Aug. 5, 1858. 

— Sebastopol falls; Crimean War (England and 
France against \Russia) ends, Sept. 8. 

1857 ‘The great mutiny | 
It spread all over the country, lasted several 


Memorable Dates 
—— The Dred Scott decision of the U. S. Sui 


— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 
16. 2 : 
1858 East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2 


1859 John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry 


— First petroleum well opened, Tea 
g. e 
1860 Prince of Paes (ater Edward VII) wv 


the U. S. 
— First Pony-express between Sacran 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 


— South Carolina seceded from the Union 


1861 Emancipation of the Russian serfs, 


n India; broke out May 10. | 


years, cost over 100,000 lives, and was 
ceeded by famines, in one of which, in 
in Bengal, 1,500,000 person perished. 


Court, (5 to 2), Mch. 6, denied thi 
of the socalled Missouri Compromise 
denied that a negro (in this case the : 
Dred Scott) was a citizen. Roger B. Tl 
of Maryland, was the Chief Justice. | 
120 emig 
killed by Indians led by Mormons in 
Sept. 


} 


ernment of India transfered to the 
Crown. 


Oct. 16; his band killed 5, Brow 
hanged at Charlestown, W. Va., De 
His purpose was-to incite a slave revy 
Virginia. 


by Edward L. Drake, Au 


apart, started from each place at 5} 
April 3; there were 80 riders, ane 
horses, and they were changed eve 
miles. There were 190 relay stations‘ 
service ended in October, 1861, whe 
telegraph line was completed. 


20. A state convention as far back a 
Dama neciacee the right of the stat 
secede. 


Alexander II; he was assassinated, Mci 
1881. Slavery had been unlawful in H 
since 1842; in the hereditary states a 
« German Emperor, since 1781; in Den 
since 1766; in Prussia, since 1702. 
—— Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; e 
Jefferson Davis President. Feb. 9; 
rated, Feb. 18, in Montgomery, Ala. | 
again in Richmond, Va., Feb. 22, 
Fort Sumter fired on, April 12, aftex 
cretionary power wired to Gen. Beautt! 
on April 11, from Montgomery; thei 
surrendered on April 14; Lincoln 
for volunteers, April 15; Queen Vict 
proclamation of neutrality, May 13; = 
of ag oer eS 21; Se givens 
mand o. nion Army, Nay. 1; Maso 
Slidell affair, Nov. 8. 1 
i862 Grant captured Forts Henry and Dons 
Feb. 6 and 16; the Confederate iro 
Virginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun | 
frigate, Merrimac) destroyed. Mch, | 
Hampton Roads, the Union frigates 
berland and Congress; on Mch. @ 
Virginia fought the Union ironclad, 
itor, built by John Ericsson; 
captured New Orleans, April 25; 
lan’s Peninsula Campaign, March-A 
Battle of Antietam, Sept. 17; Fre 
burg, Dec. 13. 1 
—— Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by 
dent Lincoln announcing that on ef 
1863, slaves would be declared free in 
tory then in rebellion. Slavery in the 
trict of Columbia was abolished by Cor 
on April 16, 4 
—— International Exposition in London, a 


May 1. 

1863 Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamatio 
1. In this proclamation he declare 
forever the slaves in Ark., Tex., La., 
tain parishes excepted); Miss., Ala. 
Ga., S. Car., N. Car., and Va. (W. Va 
other portions excepted). About 3, 
slaves were thus freed; 830,000 sla 
the excepted parts were not freed 
the proclamation. 4 

— Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, . Ni 
it was impromptu, from notes; | 
wrote out the address, from his note 
made several copies, or versions. It 
oer in the Almanac, (See, L 

—— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsville, 

_ Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1 
captures Vicksburg, July 4; Ba’ 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout 
tain, Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, 

—— Draft riots in N. Y. City, July 13-1 
killed, including Negroes, who were 
mobs; property damage, $2,000,000. 
harge. of he @vatt Had Sues 

01 e ad sti i 
with names of Democrats, ae 


Z 


> .. 


Memorable Dates 633. 


t made Commander-in-Chief, March 12:)1870 Lateran 
’ 5 palaces and the Vi f 
aA S of ae aes May 5-6; of Spot- Gandolfo and a yearly Mowe Or $ st 
fyahia : om Ae oe Sohne Narre cack tg nee Bake mo then about $645,000, for ‘their 
z . > : ep. e€ money was n a 
ptured ghee Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kear- | 1871 The German Empire revestablished ye, 18; 
mge sank the raider Alabama, June 19. Paris captured, Jan. 28: treaty of Frank 
ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, ' fort ended Franco-Prussian War May 10. 
ad “Se oat es Gen. Lee surrendered at | —— The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11: 18,000 
Jo eet on. cae 5 h f bldgs. destroyed; est. loss, $196,000,000. 
O a ot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washing- The flames started in Mrs. O'Leary's barn 
n pril 14; died, April 15; Booth was at 137 de Koven St., either from spon- 
ot to death in the pursuit, on April 26, taneous combustion of hay, or from a kick 
or at the door of a barn, which, it is of a cow, upsetting a lantern. 
id, had been set on fire by one of the | —— Pestigo fire, in Wisconsin, after 3 months 
suers, near Port Royal, Va. Those drought, one of the greatest forest confla- 
Nged for complicity were Mrs. Mary E, grations in U. S. history. Six counties were 
erate, David E. Herold, George A. At- burned over, over 1,000 lives were lost, 
odt and Lewis Payne (Powell), on July thousands crippled, 3,000 beggared. 
Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, | 1872 Col. Jas. Fisk Jr., ‘‘King of Wall Street,’’ shot 
id Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died 
life imprisonment; Edward Spangler, to two days later; Stokes got 4 years in prison. 
years in prison. Arnold, Mudd and Spang- |—— Jesse Pomeroy, at 13, began his crime career 
were pardoned in 1869. John H. Sur- by tying and torturing children in Boston 
» SOn of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Europe suburbs; in 1874 he mutilated and killed a 
t was brought back, and tried in 1867. boy of 4 and a girl of 9; in 1876 he was 
e jury disagreed. He was reindicted. but sentenced to be hanged; sentence commuted 
er tried. Stories or rumors crop out to life in prison, at Bridgewater, Mass., 
m year to year that Booth escaped from where he died, Sept. 29, 1932. 
‘Garrett barn and died free, his pur- | The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 
haying shot another of the one or destroyed. , 
9 men who, according to the rumors | 1873 Panic in N. Y. began with bank failures on 
re hiding with Booth. The government Sept. 20; Stock Exchange closed on that 
‘ was to get Booth alive, if possible. day and reopened on Sept. 30. 
barn was fired and Booth was shot | _— International Fair at Vienna. 
Bee edience of a ee Booth’s body, |1874 Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped from home in 
a y aa ao er ° owen was Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Phila- 
; under e floor of the prison, in delphia, July- 1. A Superior Court jury in 
sh eeeton, several years later the body Phoenix, Ariz., decided, May 8, 1939, that 
s eeu and given to relatives who Gustay Blair, a carpenter of that place, is, _ 
el Lat in a cemetery in Baltimore. in reality, Charley (Charles Brewster) Ross, 
A 4; eae at the sete eee and is entitled to use the name. He testified 
s amendment “t0 ithe Constitution, Ske baa S : i. te family had refused to rec 
med as in ellect, Dec 18. — “Boss’: W. M. Tweed at N. Y., convicted of 
ns eed Canada, aot rae ga ae ae fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced 12 years in 
; 2 or leh bi, 2 en Pe BOE on prison, in June, 1875, the court released 
ab ices a La Per 1,000 im from Blackwells Island prison on a 
ns ron a S. a ooke St. Arm- technicality; he was committed to Ludlow 
Quebec Province, and were routed; St. Jail ina civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 
1875, and went to Cuba, then to Spain, 
brought back to N. Y. City in Nov., 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 
—— The Tichborne claimant, indicted as Thomas 
Castro, otherwise Arthur Orton, convicted 
in London of perjury in swearing he was 
Sir Roger Tichborne, was sentenced, Feb. 
28, to 14 years in prison; released in 1884. 
1876 Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia; opened 
on May 19; closed on Noy. 10. : 
—— Battle of Little Big Horn in Montana, in 
; Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. Geo. 
A. Custer and 276 soldiers of the th 
Siebel by redskins under Sitting Bull, 


3 
z) 
3 
ne 


Klux Klan movement begun in the 
th against negro voters, “‘carpet bag- 
s"’ from the north; nominally dis- 
nded in 1869, but night-raids continued 
Several years. The movement was re- 
led in 1920, and spread to the north, 
f and west, at first against negro voters, 
er mainly against Roman Catholics in 


cs. 
nd Atlantic’ cable laid; completed, July 
1867. First (1857-8) had been outlasted. 
a tored ie buildings in Quebec, 
ada ct... 13. 

purchased from Russia, March 30. 

O penton a Seasds Paiea ener oot > 

lition of the Shogunate and restoration o 

Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished eg Pre Meee renee Cue 
1871; Constitution promulgated in 1889. walked up behind Hickok,,on Ang. b, ab 
ant Andrew Johnson impeached, tried Deadwood, S. D., and shot him dead. A 
acquitted, March-May. 25.000 vigilance committee acquitted McCall, but 
ayn ee Senate, | 23- the U. 8. Court at Yankton, 8. D.» found 
ee ay tee ox m guilty of murder and he was hanged. ~ 
Biscd oe hie ge ea York, Sept. | ____. Brooklyn Theatré fire, pe 5;, 289 lives lost. 

4 2 — A passenger train fell from a bridge in e 

meng th driven at Ogden, Uteh, May 10, ravine, Ashtabula, Ohio; 84 killed, 60 ine 


king the junction of Central Pacific and jured, Dec, 29. 
n Pacific and the completion of the | 1977 Russia declared war. on Turkey, April 24; 
t_ transcontinental railway. peace treaty signed in Mch., 1 
Cana! opened, Nov. 17. e 
-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended 
lan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, 
n Napoleon 111 (Louis Napoleon Bona- 
surrendered to King William of 
ia. France proclaimed a Republic, 


apal infallibility adopted by the 
Council in Rome, July 18, by 
e were 764 prelates 


——- Fire swept over 600 acres of City of St. John, 
N. B.; June 20; 100 lives lost. 

— Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in 
Pennsylvania (3 at Mauch Chunk, June 21; 
5 at Pottsville June 21{ 3 at Bloomsburg, 
Aug. 9) for murders in coal region. The 
order terrorized the region (1870-1880). 

— Strike on B. and O., Penn., and other rail- 
ways, troops; riots; many killed; began 


u 
1878 Oboneress in Berlin June 13-July 13, deals 
with the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia and Roumania made in- 
dependent. _. 
—— Internationa! Exposition in Paris. _ 
1881 Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in 
St. Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
—— President Garfield shot at Washington, July 
:-died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. 
— King Theater, Vienca, burned, Dec. 8; 850 
4 perished. 
1882 Panema Canal begun by the French, Jan, 20; 
the U. S. bought, in 1904 for $40,000,000. 


‘23 
acs 


iF, were annexed by a plebiscite. taken 
..2. On May 13, 1871, the Italian 
ent, which had meanwhile trans- 
the national capital from Turin to 
, passed the Law of Guarantees, al- 
‘pe the Pope and his successors for- 
he possession of the Vatican, the 


“1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 


634 Memorable Dates 


23, by Alexander Berkman, ans 
after a term in prison, mar 


Goldman. 
1893 pare first gasoline bugey had i) 


1882 the uncompleted water-way from the de kere 

‘Lesseps successors, and the canal was fin- PEee 
ished and opened to traffic on Aug. 15, 1914. 

_—— Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 


covery of the tuberculosis germ; Mch. 24 


Italy. (Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

—— Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 

+ Benito Mussolini born, July 29, in Predappio, 
near Forli, Italy. 

— Earthquakes and eruptions of_the volcano, 
Krakatoa, on the Island of Java, followed 
by most of the 45 other volcanoes; 36,000 
lives lost Aug. 25-28. 

1884 At Cincinnati, O., after several slayers had 
been convicted of manslaughter instead of 
murder, mobs stormed and burned the 
court house; in several days of rioting, be- 
ginning on Mch. 28, over 5 were killed, 138 
wounded. 

— Panic in N. Y.; failure of Marine Bank and 
Grant and Ward, May 5-7. 

— Tornadoes ranging from Illinois south to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and including Virginia, 
Killed 800, and destroyed 10,000 buildings. 


sula, Formosa and the Pescadore: 

——/Lexow State Senate inquiry as to pe 
ruption in N. Y. City; committee 
by Clarence Lexow, began exami) 
witnesses on May 21; last sessions 
report to Legislature on Jan. 18, . 

—John Y¥. McKane, Gravesend (Brook 
litical ‘‘boss,’” sentenced to 6 years 
for election frauds, Feb. 20. 

— Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemplox 
the mid-west into Washington, 

— Strike of mine workers. throughor 
followed by that of Pullman Car 
tory workers and then by order frog 
V. Debs for general strike of Ames 
union men; trouble centered ing 
where, after Federal Court had 
strikers, President Cleveland sen 
troops, July 2. Many died in con 
property loss. U. S. troops withd 
19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State 
Aug. 7, a day after union called 3 

—— Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, 
restored to rank, July 12, 1906. 

1895 Cuban Revolution began,, Feb. * 
Antonio Maceo, leader of the ins 
was killed in action on Dec. 7, li 

—— X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konra 
gen, a German physicist, who was 
a Nobel prize in 1901. 

—— The Queen of Korea was assassinat; 
royal palace in Seoul, Oct. 8. She 
cut down, her clothing was then __ 
oil, and the body was burned. 
nese minister was recalled to 1 
was tried and acquitted. : 

1896 President Cleveland appointed ~ 
Boundary Commission, Jan. — 
signed, Feb. 2, 1897. 

— Battle at Adowa, Etheopia, began orp 
Fe 29. The Ethiopians unG 
Menelik, took the Italians by surp® 
Italians lost 4,600 white and_ neg 
native troops killed and wounded ; 
than 2,500 soldiers were captured.) 

—— “Greater New York’”’ bill signed, Ma 
City of Five Boroughs came into 
existence on Jan. 1, 1898. : 

1897 The Turkish-Greek War. _— | 

—— Salonon August Andree, Swedish 
and two companions, left Dane 
Spitzbergen, in a balloon, in July 1 
North Pole, and were not heal 
Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains we 
on White Island. Their ball 
grounded ‘after drifting 117 miles. 

—— Charity Bazaar fire, Paris; 150 lives ° 

1898 U. S. Battleship Maine blown up in 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost 
by war between Spain and _ tl 
States, Diplomatic relations brok 
21: Cuban blockade declared, Ap! 
declared by Spain, April 24, by 1 
States, April 25: Dewey des 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 

° of San Juan and El Caney, July 1 

of Santiago de Cuba. Adm. 

Spanish fleet destroyed, July 3; P 

tocol signed between the United | 

Spain, Aug. 12; Peace treaty s 

American and Spanish delegates 

Dec. 10, the U. S. acquiring the | 


Feb. 9. 

1885 Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Soudan, was slain, Jan. 26, 
by a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the 
head on a spear, at Omdurman. Several 
thousand whites were massacred by the 
Mahdi’s troops. Gordon_was revenged_ on 
Sept. 2, 1898, when the British, under Gen. 
Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s army and 
ended his rule. 

— Rebellion in northwest Canada begun under 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24: 
he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial and 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 

—— First electric street railway in U. S., in Balti 
more, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1 

1886 Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago: 7 police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury con- 
victed anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fis- 
cher, George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, 
and they were hanged on Novy. 11, 1887. 
Louis Lingg killed himself in jail. Samuel 
Fielden and Michael Schwab got life im- 
prisonment. 

— Charleston, S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31; 41 
killed; $5,000,000 property loss. 

—— Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, N. Y. 
Harbor, unveiled on Oct. 28 in presence of 
1,000,000 people. 

1887 Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, Mch. 13, against France and 
Russia, 

—— Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
persons perished. 

— Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 200 
lives lost; theater, Exeter, England fire. 
Sept. 4; 200 died. 

1888 Great blizzard in N. Y. City and in eastern 
ne of U. S., March 11-14. Roscoe Conk- 

ing was a victim of exposure in N. Y.. 
dying April. 18. : 

1889 Crown Prince Rudolf.of Austria and Baroness 
Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in his 

hunting lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29 
oe cial Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives 


‘ost. 

—— Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in 
Austria. 

—— World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6-Nov. 6. Hiffel 
Tower opened (985 ft. high). 

1890 First electrocution for crime in N. Y. State. 
The victim was William Kemmler. whe 
murdered Matilda Zieigler on Mch. 29, 1889. 
Put to death in chair in Auburn Prison, 


Aug. 6. , 

—— Bilis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 

1891 Park Place disaster, N. Y.,.64 killed, Aug. 22 
by the collapse of upper floor; most victims 
were in a restaurant. 

— Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass. 
threw a bomb, with poor aim, at Russell 
Sage, in financier’s office, N. Y. City; he 
blew himself to pieces, Dec, 4. 

1892 Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal, N. Y..,. 

| Feb. 6; and 600 at St. John’s, N..F., July 8. 

— Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills, Homestead, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 7 guards and 11 strikers 
and spectators shot to death, many wound- 
ed, July 6. The strike had been set for July 
3, but the mills shut down on July 1; the 
National Guard arrived on July 12 and the 
town and mills were put under martial law. 
H. C. Frick wounded at Pittsburgh, July 


a See Elizabeth of Austria-Hu 
of Franz Josef, assassinated, 
an anarchist, at Geneva, Switz 

—— Radium discovered by Pierre Cu 
Curie and G. Bemont. y 

1899 arealy Ce Spain ratified by U. § 

e 


— Universal Peace Conferen r 
; called by Czar, May 1a, B 
— The South African War began, Of 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; La 
Rha Pee 28; eles surrende 

' K Yr ende a 
— Martha Place, first Swamp il of 


i 


“N. Y. State, at Sing Sing, Mar. 20. 
Philippine-American War began 
dune 12, 1898, Filipinos had de 


independence of Spain, and on 


et 15, 
ee a@ revolutionary assembly in Manila 
“ratified’’ the independence, as rep- 
of the Katipunan League 
Emilio 
Aguinaldo, Antonia Luna and Marcelo del 


resentatives 
built up by Andres Bonifacio, 
Pilar. Aguinaldo was captured on Mch. 23, 
1991, and civil government was established 
wby the United States on May 3, 1901. W. H. 
Taft became the first civil governor, on July 
4, 1901, the first Filipino Legislature met 
On Oct. 16, 1907. 
Seg Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March 17: 45 
lost. 
aris Exposition opened, April 15. 
eres King of Italy, assassinated, July 
, at Monza, by Angelo Bresci. 
Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking 
Captured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There 
Were 18,000 marines and sailors—American 
2-000), Japanese, Russian, British and 
ench. 
Oboken docks and ships fire, June 30: 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 
alveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8: 
6,000 lives lost. 
orthern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and 
panic, May 9. 
am-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.), 
May 1-Noy. 2. 
esident William McKinley shot in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 6 (died Sept. 14) by Leon 
Ccolgosz, an anarchist, who was later put 
to death. 
arconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
m England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
lec.12. First radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 
» Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 
Ave. Hotel fire, N. Y. City, Feb. 2; 2i 
lives lost. _ 
ennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
Miners. May 12. Settled by President 
Roosevelt’s commission, Oct. 15-23. 
destroyed 456 buildings in Paterson, N. 
J., Feb.; and 115 people at a church, Birm- 
ham, Ala., Sept. 20. 
n Republic inaugurated, American occu- 
pation, under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended 
May 20; rights and franchises of France in 
Panama Canal bought by U. S., June 28. 
st International Arbitration Court opened 
in The Hague, Holland, in October. 
hineff (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 
9-20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 
700 houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. 
i Alexander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, 


lune 11. 
nama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recog- 
nized by U. S., Nov. 13. 

st successful mechanical aeroplane flight 
y the Wright Brothers, Dec. 17, from Kill 
Jevil Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast, 
miles south of Kitty Hawk. 

e killed 602 in Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 
ec. 30. Most of the victims were trampled 


death. 4 

great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
dings destroyed. 
- Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6, 

hur surrendered to Japanese on Jan. 2, 
5. Peace treaty signed in Portsmouth, 


:, Sept. 5, 1905. 
Paivis Exnosition (Louisiana Purchase) 


ned, May 1. 
© United States occupied Panama Canal 


bway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 
and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 
ye Oregon. : 
e Duma, first Russian na 
was organized. : 
Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 
lives were lost; property loss, $350,- 
00,000; April 18-18. On April 17, earth- 
luakes in Formosa had killed many thou- 
is and on Aug. 16, quakes tore down the 


tional parliament, 


of Valparaiso, Chile, 1,500 lives lost, 
100,000,000 property damage. 
uake killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 
n. 14._ In that month the Italian Vol- 
oes, Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 
fely' active, also the Volcano of Mauna 


town" (Va.). Exposition opened, April 
6 'it'coal mine Dec. 6, Monongah, W. Va.; 


M emorable Dates 


Feb. 4. On 
eclared their 


illed. 
1914 World War began in_ Europe. 
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76,483. Messina partly destroyed, Dec. 28, 
—— Financial 


at Collinwood, Ohio, near Cleveland 
March 4, 174 children and two teachers lost 
their lives: fire, Jan. 4, 


1909 Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
from Calais to Dover (31 miles in 37 min- 
utes) July 25. 

—— Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- 


Oct.-Noy. 
— ea a ale Exposition, Seattle, 
ash. 
1910 Bax thauake Killed 1,500 at Cartago, Costa 
ica. 
—— Los Angeles, Calif., ‘‘Times’” dynamited, t. 
1, 21 killed. #s ne 
1911 U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
to American Tobacco Co., May 29. : 
—— The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 
—— Triangle waist factory fire, N. ¥., 145 killed, 


March 25. 
China; 100,000 


— Flood in 
drowned. 

—— Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘“‘Mona Lisa” 
(‘‘La Giaconda’’), stolen from the Louvre 
Gallery, Paris, Aug. 22; recovered in Flor- 

- ence, Italy, Dec. 12, 1913, and restored to 
the Louvre. 

— C. P. Rogers ieft N. Y., Sept. 17, in an aero- 
plane and made the first transcontinental 

. flight, landing at Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; 
actual flying time, 84 hours, 2 minutes, 

1912 China becomes a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi 
Kai elected President, Feb. 15. 

— War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
ek Bulgaria. Servia and Greece, Oct. 
-Dec. 3. 

—— Equitable Life building burned, Jan. 9, N. Y. 
City; 6 perished. 

—— Steamship Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton for New York, by ice- 
berg off Newfoundland coast, April 14-15: 
1,517 lost of whom 103 were women and 
53 were children. Passengers and crew 
had totaled 2,207. The ship was 88215 ft. 
long, and cost $7,500,000. ? 

—— Rev. Clarence V. T. Richeson, Baptist minis- 
ter, Boston, electrocuted in Mass. State 
Prison, May 21, for murder of Miss Avis 
Linnel, 18, of Hyannis. She was about to 
become a mother. Her death was due to 
poison, 


Yangize River, 


—— Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated at 


N. Y. City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles 
Becker, ‘‘Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz, ‘Lefty 
Louie’’ Rosenberg, “‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
shner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici were con- 
Victed of the murder and executed at Sing 
Sing—Becker on July 30, 1915; the others 
on April 13, 1914. 


1913 Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27: 732 


lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 


—— Peace Palace at the Hague dedicated. 
— President F. 


I. Madero of Mexico, and Vice 
President Sudrez, assassinated, Feb. 23. 


— King George of Greece assassinated March 
— Mine Salts, Oct. 14, Cardiff, Wales; 400 


Archduke 
Francis of Austria and wife assassinated in 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) 
by Gavrillo Princip, a Serb student; Austria 
declared war on Serbia, July 28; Germany 
invaded France at Cirey, Russian troops 
invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans en- 
tered Liege, Aug. 7; ‘British Expeditionary 

“ Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug. 25; Germans under von 
Hindenburg, Ludendorf, Hoffman _and 
Francois, defeated Russians_under Sam- 
sonoy, at Tannenberg, in Hast Prussia, 
Aug. 26-31. Samsonov killed himself. One 
of the Russian armies, under Rennen- 
kampf, fled. Battle of. the Marne, Sept. 6- 
10, Germans occupied Antwerp. Oct. 9; De 
Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 

‘Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First 

Battle of Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 


-—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 


Mex. April 21. 


— Panama-Pacific 


—— Columbus, 


—— Fire destroyed a large part of Salem, Mass.; 


15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 


1915 British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
a. 


Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 
18; British “Orders in Council’ to pre- 
yent commodities reaching or leaving Ger- 
many. March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, 
April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
April 30; on May 1, a German submarine 
fired on and hit with a torpedo a ship 
called the Gulflight, which was American- 
owned and was fiying the American flag. 
Two members of the crew, both Americans, 
died as a result of this attack; Italy re- 
nounces treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; 
steamship Lusitania sunk by German sub- 
marine off Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 
7; 1,195 lives lost, of which 124 were 
Americans. The submarine was the U-20, 
commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The iden- 
tity of the ship was not known to those on 
the submarine, it was stated at Berlin, in 
May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
who first-sighted the British liner. Only 
one torpedo was fired, he said; steamship 
Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land at 
Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell shot at Brus- 


sels, Oct. 12. 
1915 Earthquake killed 29,978 in central Italy, Jan 
13 


International Exposition 
opened (San Francisco). Feb. 20; the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition was held in San 


Diego. 
1916 Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; rebel 


rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. 
Pearse and others were executed, May 3; 
Sir Roger Casement was hanged, Aug. 3): 
the German submarine, Deutschland ar- 
Tived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on her sec- 
ond trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; 
Third Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of 
British warship Hampshire, with Lord 
Kitchener aboard (12 sailors saved), by 
German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, June 
5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Bat- 
tle of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt 
executed, July 27; David Lloyd George be- 
Came British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s 
peace note published, Dec. 20. 


— Gregory Rasputin, the “Mad Monk,” killed 


in Petrograd (Leningrad), in Dec. He exer- 
cised, it was alleged, mesmeric influence 
over the Czar and Czarina, one or both. 
New Mexico, raided by Pancho 
Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing 
entered Mexico to punish Villa, March 15: 
fight at Parral, Mexico, April 12; agree- 
ment, May 2; Protocol of withdrawal signed, 
Nov. 24. Villa was ambushed and killed on 
July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. 


—— A bomb hidden in a sachel, on the line of the 


Preparedness Day parade in San Ffancisco 
killed 10, wounded 40, July 22, at 2:06 p.m. 
The explosion occurred on the west side of 
Steuart St., a few feet from the corner of 
Market St. James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor 
and was a marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas 
J. Mooney, 33, an iron moulder and a 
labor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. 
Billings, a shoe worker; Israel Weinberg, 
and Edward D. Nolan were arrested and 
indicted for the murder of one of the vic- 


tims. Billings was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Mooney was_ sentenced to 
death; Mrs. Mooney and Weinberg were 


acquitted; Nolan was set free without a 
trial. President Woodrow Wilson inter- 
ceded for Mooney and on Novy.. 28, 1918, 
the latter’s sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, after the California Su- 
preme Court had refused_a new trial. In 
1932. (April 21), Gov. Rolph refused to 
ardon Mooney. Thereafter, several times 
here were vain appeals to the California 
Supreme Court and the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court, to give Mooney a_ new trial. The 
assertion was that he had been convicted 
on perjured testimony.. Mooney was par- 
doned unconditionally on Jan. 7, 1939, by 
the new Governor of California, Culbert L. 
Olson, who, in his'campaign, had an- 
nounced his intention to that effect. Bil- 
ling’s sentence was commuted Oct. 16, 1939, 
and he was set free. 


— Black Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey 


City, July 30; 2 killed, $22,000,000 loss. 


1917 Germany began unrestricted submarine war- 


fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 


_ Memorable Dates 


1917 


—— The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment 


matic’ relations with Germany, H 
United States declared a state of 
isted with Germany, April 6; Russi 
abdicated, March 15. President 
signed Selective Military rece. 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30), . 
First American troops landed in 

June 26; Russia proclaimed a rq 
Sept. 15; first American killed in b: 
World War by airplane bomb (1st Li! 
T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after U. 88 
Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer af 
shot in. France by firing squad, C4 
first shot by American troops, in — 
Oct. 27: first American casualties in 
Nov. 3: Bolshevists under Lenin 
supreme power in Russia, Nov. 7 
Ludendorff in his memoirs says th 
German government had sent Len 
Switzerland, after the Russian Rew 
across Germany and Sweden to Rr 
propagate Bolshevism); Battle of Ci 
Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United States deca 
state of war existed with Austria, - 
Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Go 
over control of railroads, Dec. 


Killed 1,226, with 400 others missiz 
stroyed 3,000 houses. 


Constitution was submitted_to thes 
by Congress on Dec. 18. The firs 
(Mississippi) ratified it on Jan. 8, 1 


ratified it, whereupon, by proclai 


State, New Jersey, ratified it on M 
1922. It was not ratified by Conm 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead — 
bition Enforcement) Act was pas 


3 . President F. D. Row 
on Mch, 22, 1933, signed a bill passed 


hibition Enforcement Act, to le 
per cent. beer and wine. The Act wer 
effect on April 7, 1933. The a 
the 2lst Amendment (repealing 
Amendment) by 37 States was pro 
in force Dec. 5, 1933. 

1918 President Wilson made 14 Points 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bo 
on the one side, and Germany, & 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey 
other, March 3 (by it Russia ga 
Baltic provinces, Lithuania and F 
peace signed between Germany and 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, Ma 
to April 6; Paris bombarded by k 
guns at distance of 75 miles, 
British naval forces raid Zeeb: 
Ostend, April 22; .pro-German 
covered in Ireland. Sinn Fein lead 


publics, July 10, and put in opera 
out a popular vote or referendum. _ 
—— Czar Nicholas of Russia, the Empress 
andra; the daughters, Olga, Tatiana. 
(Anastasia?); the son, Alexis; Prine 
gorolkoff, Dr: Bodkin, a -_lady-in 
and_a nurse were shot by Bolshevik 
at Ekaterinburg. July 16; at Perm 
July 12, the Bolshevists assassina 


haliloviteh, Igo Constantinovich a 
Constantinovich. 


to the S., 
Xenia of Greece. 


—— German retreat across the Marn 
July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept 
United States troops take St. Mihjiel 

: 13; Battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sep 
Nov. 11; Franco-American attack 
gonne, Sept. 26; British attack breal 
denburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria sig} 
tice and surrenders, Sept: 29; Fe 
of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5 
States troops capture St. Etienne, ¢ 


nree French soldiers, Corporals Rene 
Beaufils and Jean Durocq, and Machine 
Gunner Pierre Seyler, were the last lives 
lost in France in the World War. They 
ell at Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one 
minute before the bugles sounded ‘Cease 
Ting’’ at 11 A.-M., Nov. 11, 1918. 
Hies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 
roy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
noté accept President Wilson’s terms and 
ecall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20: 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
BT; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30: 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Buda- 
pest, and Republic of German Austria in 


Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepts truce 
erms, Nov. 4; United States troops reach 
edan, Nov. revolution in Kiel and 


amburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a re- 
lublic, Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 
} he fiees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice 
m World War signed in Marshal Foch’s 
ailway coach, near Rethondes, in the for- 
pst of Compiegne, France, 3 miles east of 
he town of Compiegne, and 21 miles 
orthwest of Senlis, Nov. 11; German fleet 
enders to British, Nov. 2i: United 
tates troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6: Ameri- 
an troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 
albone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton 
line, Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 

e Conference opened informally in Paris, 

n. 12; formally inaugurated in Versail- 
Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, 
June 28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germa’ and the Allied Powers; Presi- 
Hent Wilson gave the treaty to the Senate, 
July 10; ratified by the German National 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
fiament, July 25; and by King George, 
luly 31; by the King of Italy, Oct. 7: by 
France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, Oct. 27: 
efeated in the United States Senate, Nov. 


e German National Assembly, at Weimar on 
Aug. 11, promulgated the constitution, 
h, in Article 48, provided that the 
‘President’s control of the army was subject 
ito the responsibility of the Chancellor. How- 
ever, in the event of civil disorder the Chan- 
lor could act on his own initiative, ‘‘if 
essary, with the help of the armed 
orces.”’ It was also provided that the 
ancellor could suspend a number of the 
ticles of the Constitution which guaran- 
feed the liberties of the citizens, freedom of 
peech, writing and public meeting. This 
Hitler was able to do upon the burning of 
he Reichstag; and his dictatorship there- 
af er was founded on Article 48. 
ie Communist International, or Comintern, 
as organized in March, in Russia. Karl 
arx, in Germany in 1862, had formed the 
ernational Working Men’s Association, 
which existed until 1874. The Second 
International dated from 1889. 
Amritsar, religious metropolis of the Sikhs, 
Punjab Province, British India, April 11, 
| ss meeting of protest against the arrest 
of agitators refused to disperse and was fired 
n by British soldiers under Gen. Dyer; 
pt least 400 persons were killed and over 
1,000 wounded.: 
wee U. S. Navy seaplanes ieft Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May + one, e N-C 4, 
reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 
"1: Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry 
Hawkes and MacKenzie Grieve fell in 
mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
8, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but 
hore rescued; John Alcock and A. W. 
nm made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
‘ht from Newfoundland to Ireland; a 
tish dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
moa July 2, and descended in Mineola, 
i. I., July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
und arrived there, July 13. The U. S. trans- 
inental air flight, New York to San 
ancisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
eae W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 


on. . 

‘Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 

poate to conserve grain during the war, 

is enacted in November, 1918, and be- 

ame.effective June 30, 1919. 

‘aguez Theater fire, June 20, San Juan, 
pers aecineteil U. S., beginning 

rs strike all over U. S., Degin 
ee fs oH railway strike in England began 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. 8. began 
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— Gerald Chapman and George 


—— The 


— The revolt in Bavaria, 


1924 Nikolai Lenin 
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i 
strike, Oct. 31. 


1920 The League of Nations came automatically 


into existence under the Versailles: (World 
War) Peace Treaty when representatives of 
13 nations met at Geneva on Jan. 10 and 
began the organization. The first Assembly 
met in November, that year, when delegates 
from 42 countries admitted 6 others. 

master~ at 


South Braintree, Mass., was 


—— Frederick A, Parmenter, shoe factory pay- . 


robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola . 


Sacco and Bartolomeo Venzetti, anarchists 
from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the murder of Parmenter and were 
executed Aug. 23, 1927. 

International Court of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
to women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 


26. 
Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed 30; 
ae 100; did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 


President Harding signed joint resolution — 
(passed by House, June 30, by Senate July . 


a 


1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 


many and Austria, pany. 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, b: 
and German representatives; was ratified 


Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 


ratified by the.United States Senate »(66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. 


— Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 


y United States . 


665 houses in Pueblo, Col., property loss” 


over $20,000,000; 106 dead, June 3-4. 

Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2 over Hull, England; 62, including 17 
U. S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 


— Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on 


the Rhine, Germany, killed hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 

(“Dutch”) 
Anderson, on Oct. 24, held up a mail wa- 
gon at Broadway and Leonard St., N. Y. 
City, and stole 4 sacks of registered mail, 
containing $1,454,129, of which $100,000 
was cash’ and negotiable securities. They 
escaped, but were caught and 
and on Aug. 23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 
years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. 
Chapman ‘escaped, on Mch. 27, 1923; An- 
derson on Dec. 30, 1923. The latter was 
killed in the midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chap- 
man was hanged in the Conn. State Prison, 
Wethersfield, on April 6, 1926. 
been convicted of killing a policeman in 
a store robbery at New Britain. 


—— Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 


Washington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feh. 
Its terms expired Dec. 31, 1936. 


6, 1922. 


1922 Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 


convicted, . 


lapsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from _ 


injuries, Jan. 28 


—— Dirigible balloon Roma (built in Italy for 
the United States) exploded, by contact. 


with electric wires, descending at Hamp- 
ton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. 
Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago 
Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Ca- 
bral, left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, ar- 
riving at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, 
with stops at Cape Verde and Natal, cov- 
ering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 
first airplane crossing of the South At- 
lantic. 


— Fourteen republics of Russia combined, in 


convention in Moscow, as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Dec. 20. In- 
cluded were the White Russian, the Ukrain- 
jan, and the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Re- 
publics. 


1923 French and Belgian trgops began occupation 
of 


the Ruhr, Jan. 11 


—— On May 17, 76 persons, 41 of them children, 


burned or crushed to death at_the 
Gleveland Rural Graded School in Cam- 


den, S. C 


oo Earthquake, followed by fires and tidal waves, 


destroyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, 
99,331 were killed, Sept. 1. oS. 
ser GS eee By see 
dendorff and Ado itler, ended on 
Mar 9, when the Heer Putschists marched 
in Munich, Ludendorff was captured but 
later was parsied. Hitler was wounded, 
‘several others died, in the fighting. Hitler 
“was captured Nov. 12 and imprisoned. 
(M.. Viadmir Ilich Ulianov- 
Lenin) 54, head of the Soviet Russian 
government, died on Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in 
Gorka, 20 miles S. E. of Moscow. He had 


t 
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been seriously ill since May, 1933). For some 

time he hed been progressively paralyzed. 

The death certificate of Dr. Otfried Foers- 

ter, of Breslau, named the trouble as ar- 

terio-sclerosis. Lenin’s father had died 
~comparatively young from the same cause. 

—— Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Aug. 18; the Agreement was formally signed 
Aug. 30, at London by Germany and the 
powers concerned, and Owen D. Young of 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments. 

— N. F. Leopold. Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and_ killed Robert 
Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22; they 
pleaded guilty, July 21, and were sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Loeb was killed 
by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 

—— The Prince of Wales began. his American 
tour in N. Y., Aug. 29; and left there for 
England, Oct. 25. ‘ 

—— The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
tichshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; 
arriving in New York, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 A. M.; 
Teached Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A.M. | 

—On Christmas Day, in the Babb Switch 

School, Hobart, Okla., 35 parents and 

school children perished in a fire that 

started when a candle ignited a holiday 


1924 


tree. 
1925 A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and ' 


Indiana killed over 830 persons, 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000. 
— 200 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 
the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, at 
the funeral of Gen. Georghieff, who was as- 
sassinated April 14. 
—— Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 
_ $50,000,000 property loss, May 23. 
— Earthquakes partly destroyed the 
Santa Barbara, Calif.. June_29. 
John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., 
was found guilty of having taught evolution 
in the local High School and was fined $100 


injured 


city of 


1927 600 


and costs, July 24. William J. Bryan, chief 
counsel for the prosecution, died in Dayton 
on July 26. Clarence Darrow, chief defense 
counsel, died March 13, 1938. 

The 2 Nine Power Treaties of the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference were ratified in Wash- 
ington by the U. S., France, Japan, Italy, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium 

» and Holland, Aug. 5. 

The U. S. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shen- 
andoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
on Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn 
to pieces at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder 
squall while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 
of the crew were killed, including Lieut. 
Com. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 3. . 

—— Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, ‘France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, in London, Dec. 1. 
They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926. 

1926 The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

—— A general British strike, due to coal miners’ 
strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 

, workers, began May 3; called off May 12, 
but the coal miners stayed out for months. 

—— The _ Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. 

—— 21 were killed, 80 buildings wrecked, and $85,- 
000,000 of property and ammunition de- 
stroyed by explosions and fires when light- 
ning struck the navy munitions reservations 
at Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10. 

— The Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-perma- 
nent members of the Council from 6 to 9. 

— A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama 
and Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 372: 
6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporarily 
made homeless, 5,000 homes were destroyed. 
The greatest damage was in Miami and its 
suburbs. Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 


Dania and Hialeah, where the dead num-: 


bered 250. 110 bodies were found at Moore 
Haven. In the Bahamas, at Turks’ and 
Caicos Islands 17 were killed; over 10 died 
at Bimini. 

— A hurricane killed over 600 in Havana and 
other places in Cuba, Oct. 20.. On the Isle 
of Pines, 40 were killed. 


Te Sz 
were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6 
tect American interests. The mari 
withdrawn early in 1933. 4 

Civil war in China caused over 400 
troops to be landed in Shanghai, « 
1,200 U. S. marines got there on M 
and Japan, France, Spain, Portus 
Holland put over 15,000 soldiers as 
Nanking, March 23, Cantonese : 
shelled the burning Standard O 
and killed several foreigners, includ 
J. E. Williams of Shawnee, O., Vici 
dent of Nanking University. 

The U. S. Supreme Court voided the + 
oil reserve leases Feb. 28. Preside 
lidge cancelled the Naval Reserve oi 
March 17. a | 

Albert Snyder, art editor of ‘‘Motor Be 
was killed, March 20, in his home, 
Village, L. I., N. Y. His wife, Ruth 
Snyder, and her lover, Henry Jude 
married, a corset salesman, of E, 
N. J., confessed, and were convicted, 
of murder. They were execu’ 


8 

Floods in the Lestat © River and iti 
branches began early in April and 
weeks inundated 20,000 square miles 3 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, ™M 
Tennessee and Kentucky. ‘The 
loss was put at $270,000,000; over 4 
acres of crops were destroyed, also 
horses, 50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs 
sheep, and 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 
were made for a time homeless, and 
hundred were drowned. Tornadoes k 


off, May 10, at San Diego, Calif. He © 
St. Louis May 11; left there May © 
landed the same day at Mineola,| 
He left there on May 20, reachec 
May 21, flew to Brussels, May 28; E 


June 3; Paris to C 
he boarded the U. 


up Spirit of St. Louis. The s' 
on June 10 at the Virginia Ca) 
bergh was welcomed June 11, by Pr 
Coolidge, in Washington, in ev 
City on June 13, by Mayor J. J. 
and Gov. A. E. Smith; he retu 
Washington and on June 16 flew his! 

« of St. Louis to Mineola, N. Y., ¢ 
welcomed in Brooklyn. On June 

to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927- 

he flew from Washington, non- 
Mexico City, thence .to Panama a 
America, and to St. Louis. In 1931) 
and his wife flew to Ottawa, thene 
aska, Japan, and China. In 1933 (Ju 
_e ous eaten in heey? ee Gret 

n rope, upper So mer 

the West Indies. 2 aca £ 
— A tornado at St. Louis killed 87, | 
1,500, and destroyed 1,000 houses, S¢ 
—— Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, a1 
ing several days, devastated the ri 
leys of New England, particula 
Vermont, and the Canadian Pro} 
Quebec. Over 120 persons were k! 


Vermont. ‘ 

1928 Pan-American: Conference in Havant 
opened by_ President Coolidge, Je 
adjourned Feb. 20. 
Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rako’ 
Radek exiled by the Soviets fro 
Mg ie é F 
e St. Francis water-supply dam, 4( 
north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 45 
lost, 700 houses swept away. 5 
A hurricane swept over the West Indi 
Florida, Sept, 12-17, killing 60 o 
ward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 
to Rico, and 1500 to 2500 in Flori 
age, $85,000,000 in Puerto Rico, $25 
in Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. 
—— Soviet Russia inaugurated the 
Plan of agricultural and industria 

The’ baiteos ‘rat Zeppel 
— The balloon, Gra: eppelin \ 
Hugo Eckener, with crew ‘of 3 
Passengers. left. Friedrichshafen, ¢ 

on Oct. 11, and on Oct. 15, reack 

City and. ‘anchored at Lakehu! 
She left there Oct. 29, and reach 
richshafen on Oct. 31. - - 
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Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. 
Escobar began in March. Roman Catholic 
faders denied complicity. The rebellion 
ended in May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 
explosion and chemical.fumes from X- 
(nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 at 
he Cleveland, .O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. 
reorge W. Crile, May 15. : 
ttlement of the dispute between Chile and 
Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica 


» on July 24, proclaimed 
Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty in 
2 P. M.) under which 62 lead- 
& powers pledge themselves to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
the State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., on 
28, the convicts rioted, seized the 
arsenal and _ distributed -arms. 
Guards, state troopers and militiamen, 
lrove the prisoners to cover with machine 


she had left Lakehurst on Aug. 8. She left 
lere on Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichs- 


ve The chapel, mess hall, and 
vo cell-houses were burned. 
D B. Fall, former Secretary of the In- 
erior, was found guilty in the Supreme 
t of the District of Columbia of ac- 
epting a bribe of $100,000 from Edward 
Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
aval oil reserve during the-Harding Ad- 
nistration. He was sentenced, on Nov. 
to $100,000 fine and a year in prison, 
he entered July 20, 1931. 
e in October the prices of stocks began to 
o downwards, and this movement at New 
rork and elsewhere continued through the 
/of the year, with occasional brief ral- 
. Declines in stock values up to the 
nd.of 1929 reached $15,000,000,000. It was 
estified in 1932 before a U. S. Senate Com- 
tee that the 1929-1931 stock losses af- 


ted 25,000,000 persons, and totaled $50,- | 


00,000,000. 
2 Atlantic coast, from N. Y. City north- 
rard to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 


lagers on Noy. 18, by an earthquake. 
/ tidal wave swept the south coast of tie 


urin Peninsula, Newfoundland, drowning | 


ver 40 persons. 
ander Richard /E. Byrd started from 
is base, Little America, in the Antarctic, 
3.29 (10.29 p.m. New York time), Nov 
‘on a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole 
back, with Bert Balchen as pilot, Har- 
id I. June as radio operator, and Capt. 
y C. McKinly as photographer, in the 
otored airplane he took to the Ant- 
retic: The party got back on Nov. 29, at 5.10 
m. (N. Y. time), and reported that they 
ached the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8,55 a.m. 
i -Y¥,.time) dropped a U. S. flag there 
t Ww 16° below zero); circled over the 
olar plateau, and, on the return journey, 


- 
iW 
a. 


1929 _ landed once in the mountains to refuel. 
—— Following a strike, on Dec. 4, at the Cus- 
toms Office, U. S. Marines declared mar- 
tial law in Port-au-Prince, and in Cape 
Hatien, Haiti; 500 more marines were 
sent to Haiti; on Dec. 6, marines killed 
_ 5 and wounded 20 in a force of 1,500 peas- 

ants advancing on Aux Cayes. 

—— Long-term armed felons in the State Prison 
at Auburn, N. Y., captured Warden Edgar 
S. Jennings and several guards on Dee. 

11, Six convicts were shot to death. George 
A. Durnford, chief keeper, was killed. 

1930 Floods and rains in the valley of the River 
Tarn in Southern France, Mch. 5, Killed 
over 400, and destroyed 4,000 homes, and 
also other structures, mostly at Montauban 
and at Moissac. : 

—— Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the 
Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

— The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 
signed there, April 22. The Senate ratified 
the treaty on July 21, and the President 
signed it on July 22. It was proclaimed 
by President Hoover in effect on Jan. 1, 
1931. Its terms expired on Dec. 31, 1936. 

— The Allied Reparation Commission estab- 
lished under the Treaty of Versailles to col- 
leet the war indemnity from Germany, 
ended its labors at a meeting at Paris, May 
17, simultaneously with the conclusion of 
the Dawes plan regime and the official com- 
Mmencement of the Young plan. 

—— The Bolivian government was overthrown, 
June 22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., 
Aug. 22-27; the Argentine Govt., Sept. 6; 
the Brazil Govt., Oct. 24. 

—— The last French soldiers of the army of oc- 
cupation at the Kehl bridgehead of the 
Rhine were withdrawn, June 28, to Stras- 
bourg, and Baden was entirely freed. 
Evacuation of the Rhineland was completed 
on June 30. : 

—— Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, N. Y. City, vanished on the 
night of Aug. 6. 

— A hurricane, on Sept. 3, struck the City 
of Santo Domingo and nearby country; 
2,000 were killed, 6,000 injured, with dam-— 
ages estimated at $40,000,000. 

—— The British dirigible balloon, R-101, on Oct. 
5, hit a wooded hill, and burned up, near 
Allone, France, on the way from Croydon to 
India; 47 killed. ‘ 

— In Belgium, in the Valley of the Meuse, be- 
tween Liege and Huyann, dense fog, on 
Dec. 5, killed 75 persons and many cattle. 

—— The Bank of United States, at N. Y. City, 
was closed, Dec. 11, by the State au- 
thorities. 

1931 The Panama Republic’s government, headed 
y F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 
were killed, Jan. 2. 

—— Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 
8, in Spain. They had been suspended by 
Premier Rivera on Sept. 23, 1923; the na- 
tional election was held on April 12; King 
Alfonso fled from Madrid on April 14; and 
a republic was proclaimed; a new Parlia- 
ment was elected on June 28, and Alcalo 
Zamora was chosen president. 

— The Peruvian Government was upset by 
revolution, on Mch,. 1; that of Chili, on 
July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 

— Earthquakes’ killed 1,000 in Managua, Nicar- 
agua, Mch. 31, and destroyed many build- 
ings. . 

— The King and Queen of Siam and party ar- 
rived in Victoria, B. C., on April 16: on 
April 22 they settled in Scarborough, near 
N. Y. City, and the King had a cataract 
removed from his eye, on May 10; they 
left on July 28 for Camada and Siam. 

President Hoover, on June 20, proposed a 1- 
year moratorium on _ intergovernmental 
debts, to begin July 1. This took effect. 

A tidal wave, on Sept. 10, killed 1,200 per- 
sons in Belize, British Honduras, and 
destroyed buildings. 

Great Britain, on Sept. 21, suspended the 
old standard for 6 months. She was fol- 
owed by Denmark, on Sept, 28, and Fin- 
land on Oct. 12; Japan, Dec. 13. . 

—~ Jack (Legs) Diamond, was assassinated in 
Albany, N. Y.,; Dec. 8, a day after his ac~- 
quittal of kidnapping. 

1932 Joseph Kahahawai, a Hawaiian, on trial in 

_. Honolulu on a charge of attacking the wife 
of Lieut, Thos. H. Massie, a naval officer 
on the U. S. N. receiving ship, Alton, was 
kidnapped and slain, Jan. 8, after the jury 
had disagreed. 


1932 In Shanghai, Chines 


e gangsters, on Jan. 15, 
slew a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo 
Minakami. This was the first of a series 
of troubles which led, on Jan. 27, to the 
landing of Japanese marines, and warfare. 


—— The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by decree 


dissolved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 
The Jesuits were, by decree of the Franco 
government, in January, 1940, readmitted 
to Spain, and their property was restored. 


—— Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months 


(born at Englewood, N. J., June 22, 
was kidnapped, between 8 and 10 
- p. .4., Mch. 1, from the new Lindbergh 
home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland 
Mountain region, northwest of Princeten. 
The body, reduced almost to a skeleton, 
was found-on May 12, in a thicket near a 
roadway, less than 5 miles from the _babe’s 
home, and between Hopewell and Prince- 
ton. The discovery was made by a negro 
teamster who had stopped his wagon and 
had stepped into the woods on an errand. 
Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. Lind- 
bergh, had paid $50,000 in Bronx Borough 
to an alleged agent of the kidnapers, and 
Gaston B. Means, Washington, had_col- 
lected $100,000 from Mrs. Evelyn Walsh 
McLean, on the promise to restore the 
Lindbergh baby. Means was sent to prison. 
On Sept. 10, 1934, Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, 35, married, father of a baby boy, 
earpenter, paroled German convict who had 
entered the United States unlawfully, at 
N. Y. City. in 1923, was arrested near his 
home in the Wakefield section of the 
Bronx, after he had passed a ransom bank- 
note at a gasoline filling station; over $14,- 
000 of the ransom money was found hidden 
in his garage. He was indicted in the 
Bronx on Sept. 26, on an extortion charge; 
on Oct. 8, he was indicted in Hunterdon 
County, N. + on a_ burglary-murder 
charge; on Jan. 3, 1935, he was ye to 
trial in Flemington and was identified by 
Col. Lindbergh, by Condon and others; a 
add of the kidnap ladder was sworn’ to 
ave come from his attic; he denied his 
guilt under oath and testified he got the 
Yansom money from the late Isador Fisch 
The jury, on which several women _ served 
convicted Hauptman on Feb. 13, and 
Supreme Court Justice T. W. Trencharce 
sentenced him to die in the week of Mch 
2. An appeal was taken to the State Court 
of Errors and Appeals, which sustained the 
conviction, The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to interfere. Governor Harold G 
Hoffman gave Hauptmann a month's re- 
prieve, characterizing the trial in Fleming- 
ton as unfair, and adding that such : 
erime suggested an accomplice. The Stat 
Board of Pardons refused to commute thi 
ois age He was executed on April 3 


Congress, Mch. 2, passed a joint resolution 
proposing to the States an amendment tc 
the Federal Constitution, uyder which Con- 
gress would meet each year'on Jan. 3, anc 
the terms of the President and Vice-Presi 
dent would begin on Jan. 20. It wa: 
adopted by the States. 

Ivar Kreuger, 52, unmarried, Swedish ‘‘matclh 
king,"’ shot himself to death, Mch. 12, in 
Paris. 

Revolution, June 4, in Chili. 

In Siam, a bloodless revolution changed the 
government from an absolute into a lim- 
ited monarchy, June 24. 


Zachary S. Reynolds, 20, a son of R. J 
Reynolds, cigarette manufacturer, was 


Memorable Dates 


found shot to death, July 6, in his home. 
Winston-Salem, N i 

The Lausanne Reparations Conference ad- 
journed, July 9, after agreeing that Ger- 
Many can settle in full for $714,000,000. 


—— A treaty was signed in Washington between 


Canada and the United States, July 18, for 
the proposed development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway into an ocean lane and 
power project. 


——— The British Imperial Economic Conference 


opened in Ottawa, Can., July 21. It finally 
agreed on tariffs to mutualize the trade 
of the Empire. 


~— James J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor 


of N. Y. City, and went to Europe. That 
ended the charges on which he was being 
tried before Gov. Roosevelt on removal pro- 
ceedings, initiated by Samuel Seabury, 


» ; 4 
counsel to the legislative commi' tess 


inquiry into the city government. | 
had been a witness before that cor) 
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damaging 30,046; 
families in need of food; prope: 
$30,000,000. me hs 

Earthquakes on Dec. 26, killed 70,0005 
in the Kaoti district of the northwe 
ince of Kansu, China. 

The U. S. Marines withdrew from Ni 
on Jan. 2, and on Feb. 2, Gen, 
ended his rebellion. 

An epidemic of ‘“‘bank holidays” 
United States began on Feb. 14, im 
gan, when Gov. W. A. Comstock 
all banks in that State closed for © 


1933 


ginning on March 6. a 
Mmodity Exchanges in New York Ci 
elsewhere also closed, beginning Mi 
and reopened mostly on March 1% 
banks reopened, such as were fit, grs 
from March 9, onward. 

The movement to collect hoarded got 
the peoplé commenced early in 
Congress on the 9th, in special . 
granting the President dictatorial 
over all forms of money. A _ presi 
ban on gold exports began on April > 
June 5. the President signed an 
Congréss outlawing the  gold-nj 
clause in all monies, and other pull 
private contracts. In October the ¢ 
ment commenced to buy domestic 
eign gold above the market | 
the purpose of raising commodity — 

Minnesota, on Feb. 24, banned | 
foreclosures on farms and home: 
movement spread to other State 
Minnesota action was sustained 
U. S. Supreme Court in a 5-to-4 @ 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) 
ing, in Berlin, was destroyed on Fe 
fire. The Supreme Court found 
van der Lubbe, a young Dutch Com 
guilty, and he was beheaded on’ 
1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 

Earthquakes in Southern California 0} 
10, at Long Beach and near by, kill 
persons and caused $50,000,000 dama 

The U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akreé 
beaten down in a storm, on Apfi. 
Barnegat, N. J.; 73 persons were 
including Rear Admiral W. A. Moff 
Aviation Chief. | 

>— The World Economie Conference ope 

London, June 12, but came to naugi 
—— Spain, by Parliamentary edict, on M 

disestablished the church. ii 
—— The Century of Progress Exposition op! 

Chicago, on May 27, and closed at 

of Nov. 12; it reopened in 1934 on 

and closed on Oct. 31; attendance 

gaan (1934) .16,306,090—total, j 


— The U. S. Congress,-on June 13, pas 
National Industrial Recovery Act 


Cc 
except Socialist 
Labor Party (Nazis), beginning W 
Social Democratic Party. At the sal 
the campaign was under way to re 
law the percentage of Jews in gov 
life, in industry, and in the professi 

—— Kidnapping, in Albany, July 17, of J 
O'Connell, Jr., was followed by 4 
Charles F. Urschel (July Ok: 
City); Jake the Barber, 
others. At San Jose, Calif., Ni ) 
L. Hart, a young merchant, was 
bound, beaten, and flung into Sar 
cisco Bay, following a demand fo. 
A mob on Nov. 26, after the boc 
found, broke into the jail, and d 
forth and hanged Thomas H. Ti 

- ang rag paues: . } 

— In Rome, July 15, a 10-yr. peace pe 
signed by Italy, France, Germ: 
Great Britain. sai an 

—— An army revolt in Cuba caused 


chado, Aug. 12° to resign and flee. Carlos 
espedes became Provisional President, 
ug. 13; but_another army revolt, Sept. 5, 
t Ramon Grau San Martin in the presi- 
ency. He resigned on Jan. 15, 1934, and 
he Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who was 
od on Jan. 18 by Col. Carlos Men- 

s 
er conferences at the White House with 


faxim M. Litvinoff, US S R Commissar of 
oreign Affairs, President Roosevelt, on 


hatic relations between the United States 
md Soviet Russia. The first ambassador, 
lexander Troyanoysky, presented his cre- 
. Sag on Jan. 7, 1934, at the White 
ie. 
ide Barrow, 28, on Jan. 16, with a machine 
jun, wounded two guards at the Eastham 
ex.) State Prison Farm, and liberated 
ymond Hamilton and four other con- 
icts. On May 23, Barrow and his girl 
hum, Bonnie Parker, 23, were shot to 
leath near Arcadia, La., by officers of the 


Ww. 
Jan. 16, Edward G. Bremer, 37, was kid- 
apped for $200,000 in St.’ Paul, Minn. 
He was released on Feb. 7, in Rochester, 
nn. 
Jan. 25, at Tucson, Ariz., police captured 
ohn Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
lark and Harry Pierpont, together with 
86,000 in money, and they were returned 
jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, Ind., and 
others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
egro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped 
om the Crown Point Prison on March 3. 
llinger was shot to death on July 22, 
tside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
ago, by U. S. Dept. of Justice agents. 
Oungblood was shot to death, Mch. 16, at 
ort Huron, Mich. 
. 31, The U. S. Government reduced the 
: "s gold weight from 25.8 grains to 
p.5/21 grains 9/10 fine, making its gold 
alue 59.06+ per cent of the par fixed by 
ie 1900 Act. 
19, U. S. cancelled all air mail contracts. 
ep Army carried the air mail for 31% 
ee osing a dozen officers in plane 


ents. 

Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social 
nocrat uprising in Vienna, Linz and 

er places cost 100 lives, with 300 
‘ounded. 4 
.,17, Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, 
oted mountain climber, was killed by fall- 
ne from a cliff overlooking the River 
fuse, east of Namur. 

Dr. Alice L. Wynekoop, 63, was_con- 

: , in Chicago, of the murder of her 

n’s wife, Mrs. Rheta Gardner Wynekoop, 

Noy. 21, 1933, and was sentenced, Mch. 

‘to a 25-yr. prison term. 

2, U. S. Congress granted Philippine 
dependence, later ratified by the Philip- 
poseiature, effective in 1945 or soon 
eafter. 
27, at Buenos Aires, the Argentine, 
mti-war pact, previously agreed on at the 
Pan-American conference in Montevideo, 
as signed by the United States, Bolivia, 
tolombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El 
alyador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
ficaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
igned on Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, 
il, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and 
guay, in Rio. 

10, drought and dust storms in the U. S. 

d-West are destroying winter wheat. 
oremen and other dock laborers began 

ikes on the U. S. Pacific and Atlantic 
oasts, marked by violence and fatalities. 

. general strike of union workers was 

tarted on July 16, in San Francisco, but 

“oad fizzled; the dock strikes practically 

ided by arbitration on July 29. 

y 29, The Treaty of Relations between the 
ted States of erica and the Republic 
Cuba was signed, abrogating the Treaty 

f Relations concluded between the United 

tes and Cuba on May 22, 1903. It was 
tified May 31, by the U. S. Senate and 

‘as put into force on June 9. 

31, The U. S. Grand Fleet of 81 warships 

35,000 officers and men entered New 
arbor for the first time in four 


i} 
1e 14, Germany proclaimed a transfer mor- 
m, and suspen 


foreign debts. 7 
1¢ 15, The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva 


et } 
a ‘ 1 


iy. 


Pr ns ee ee 


ded cash payments on |. 


Memorable Dates 


1934 


®v. 16, declared renewal of normal diplo- |. 


— 
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(June 17, 1925) convention for the super- 
he RS teat hen ted in arms, am- 

an iplements of war. includin; 
aircraft and airships. = 

June 28, The U. S. Treasury banned silver 
exports. 

June 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders 
and Storm Troop commanders to over- 
throw the regime of Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler was discovered. There were many ar- 
rests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- 
cellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was 
shot to death resisting arrest. His wife also 
was killed. ; 3 

July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 
U. S. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md., 
and started for Hampton Roads, and Ha- 
waii; landed in Portland, Oregon, on 
August 3; and then started back East 
through the drought afflicted plains states. 

July 17. Strike of Minneapolis truck drivers; 
ended Aug. 21. ; 

July 25, Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized the 
building used by the Cabinet, shot Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dolliuss, 41, to death. The — 
police and loyal troops soon recaptured the 
Chancellory, with some loss of life. 

Aug. 1, In Port Au Prince, the United States 
relinquished control of Haiti. i 

Aug. 19, The German people approved the 
consolidation of the offices of President and 
Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, 
Adolf Hitler, which followed,the death of 
President von Hindenburg, Aug. 2. 

Aug. 21, a band of robbers took $427,950 from ~ 
s Rubel armed car on Bay 19th St., Brook- 


yn. 

Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to 1,000,000 
employees in the cotton, silk and_ wool 
divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M. 
issued by the United Textile Workers ¢ 
America. The trouble was_ greatest in 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
in the South, and in Maine and Rhode 
Island. The National Guard and mobs 
clashed in several states and over 20 persons 
were killed. President Roosevelt’s personal 
appeal ended the strike on Sept. 22, pend- 
ing further arbitration. 

Sept. 21, Hurricane winds have swept across 
Honshiu, the central island of Japan. Fa- 
talities totaled 4,232; damage over $90,- 
000,000. 

Oct. 5, In Spain, a revolutionary general 
strike was called by Communist and So- 
Cialist leaders in protest against the in- 
clusion by Premier Alejandro Lerroux of 
three Catholic Popular Actionists in his 
new cabinet. In the province of Catalonia 
an independent free state was proclaimed. 
Sanguinary disorders occurred at Madrid 
Barcelona and other cities and industrial 
centres. All of Spain was put under martial 
law. President Luis Companys and other 
Catalan rebels were captured after loyal 
troops had shelled the public buildings at 
Barceléna. Warships were sent to the coast 
cities. Churches and convents were burned 
by anti-Catholics. 

Oct. 9, King Alexander I (45) of. Yugo Slavia 
and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
(72) of France, were assassinated in Mar- 
seilles, where the King had landed from a 
warship, and was on the way to a diplo- 
matic conference at Paris. The slayer, 
Velichko Kerin, alias Peter Kaleman, alias 
Valada G. Chernozemsky, born in Bulgaria, 
was sabred and beaten and staimped to 
death, but not before he had shot Gen. 
Alfonse J. Georges and several spectators. 

Oct. 10, In Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Berry Wa 
Stoll (Alice Speed) 26, wife of an oil 
operator, was beaten and taken from her 
home by a kidnapper who left a demand 
for $50,000. On Oct. 16, she was found by 
agents of the U. S. Dept. of Justice, near 
Scottsburg, Ind. The kidnaper, Thomas H. 
Robinson Jr. was caught in California, May 
11, 1936 and on May 13 sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life 


— Oct. 22, Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd, 30, was 


“ties and financial field. 


— Nov. 27, With a machine gun, 


shot to death py U. S. officers near East 
Liverpool, Ohio 


Nov. 24, In Chicago, the $100,000,000 Insull 
mail fraud trial ended in a verdict of not 
ilty for Samue! Insull and his 16 co-de- 
endants, all former associates in the utili- 

; Included among 
them were Harold L. Stuart, Charles B. — 
Stuart, Stanley Field, Clarence W. Sills, 

and Edward J. Doyle. 

George (Baby 


.—— Aug. 9, President Roosevelt signed the Social 


Des te , Bt 
Memorable Dates 


Gillis) shot | 1935 the U, S. It had cost $3,694,000,000 sii 
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ae ae ace) eee a eae tiee Agent Herma 3 
t . 8. Dept. of Justice a = 
En Hollis, and mortally SS onaded his as- | —— Dec. 30, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh wife 


sociate Samuel P. Cowley, near Chicago. child, arrived in Liverpool and took: 

The next day, Nelson’s dead body, was residence in Wales. 

found in Niles Center, wrapped in a| 1936 Jan. 1, The U. 5S. Federal Act creating . 
blanket. insurance went into effect. 

__ Dec. 9, First clash between Ethiopian and | —— Jan. 6, The U. S. Supreme Court, 
Italian soldiers at or near Wai Wai, on the (Stone, Brandeis, Cardozo), in an opin 
disputed _ frontier of Italian Somaliland; read by Justice Roberts, upset the Agri’ 
Dec. 15, Italy refused arbitration as to the tural Adjustment Act, declaring it to be 
frontier and demanded reparations and an, invasion of rights of the States to reg 
apology; 1935—Jan. 10, fighting resumed, their local activities. It specifically bar 

- Italy mobilized 70,000 troops; @ committee i the use of processing taxes to regulate ¢ 
of conciliation was agreed to; May 13, j production. The minority termed the aq 
Ethiopia protested to the League of _Na- sion a ‘tortured construction of the C 
tions; Oct. 3, Italian forces invaded Ethi- stitution.”” On Jan. 13 the Court ord 
opia, Adowa pombed; Oct. 4, Adigrat oc- $200,000,000 of impoun ed processing t¥ 
cupied; Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, returned to the suing processors, 
Aksum, the Holy City, taken, Nov. 6, Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the tt 
Makale and Gorahia occupied; 1936—March returned at once. 

29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian forces | —— Jan. 20, King George V, 70, died at his fz 
on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); Sandringham, England, and _was succes 
April 15, Dessie taken; May 1, Emperor by his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, 
Haile Selassie. and family fied from Addis took - title as Edward VIII. He abdi 
‘Ababa to Jibuti, whence they went on a on Dec. 11, 1936, and was succeeded bh. 
British cruiser to Palestine; May 5, Premier brother next in age, the married Duk 
Benito Mussolini, in Rome, announced the York, who became George VI. The: 
war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King Vic- ruler resumed his family" name as DY 
tor Emmanuel had become Emperor of Windsor, but soon was created Duk 
Ethiopia; so decreed, May 9. Windsor. He gave up the throne he 

1935 The Saar Territory, taken from Germany by because he could not marry the “wom 
the Versailles World War Treaty, voted, love’ Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Balting 
Jan. 13, to return to German ownership, Maryland, who, on Oct. 27, had gott% 
on March 1. VE divorce at Ipswich, England, from E 

—— Feb. 12, The $4,000,000 U. S. navy dirigible. A. Simpson, en insurance agent. T 

. balloon, Macon, sank in the Pacific several became absolute on May 3, 1937. On Jud 
miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 2 lost. 1937, at Monts, France, the couple » 

=== Feb. 18, The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, married. | 
held that Congress was within its power in ; —— Feb. 16, In Spain the Socialists and anared 


abrogating the gold clause in private con- 
tracts, but had gone too far in doing so in 
government obligations. 

—— Mch. 12, The brief revolution in Greece ended, 
when ex-Premier Elentherios Venizelos fied 
with his wife, from Canea to the Italian 


won the department elections. There 
general jail deliveries. Soon thereafte= 
bellion began, in Morocco, and spree 
Spain, under Gen, Francisco Franco- 
—— Feb. -17, In Paraguay a revolution dep 
President Eusebio Ayala, 


island of Rhodes. Venizelos, 71, died, Mch. | —— Mch. 2, The U. S. renounced its guarant 
18, in exile, at Paris. x the independence of Panama. 
— April 5, The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill | —— Mch 7, German troops began to reoccup: 


was passed by both branches of Congress. demilitarized Rhineland zone. 
The House approved by 317 to 70. The |—== Floods continued in Pennsylvania, Me 
Senate adopted it 66 to 13. The bill was and West Virginia. 
signed by the President on April 8. —Mch. 25. The U. S., Britain and F 
—— April 11-14, Stresa Conference for peace rati- signed in London, @ naval arms limi 
fied by Britain, France, and Italy, the treaty to go in effect on Jan. 1, 193' 


participants. to stay in force until Dec. 31, 1942. | 
—— May 6, The U. S. Supreme Court upset the | —— April 7, In_ Spain the Parliament des 
Railroad Pension Act. President N. A. Zamora, F 
—— May 18, Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim | —— June 4, In France the first Socialist go 
Gorky, the world’s largest. land plane, ment took office, under Leon Blum. : 
crashed, killing 48, every soul aboard. The | —— June 17, In Canada their New Deal Actsis 


J dogs thng CHeeAt Lakes E 

—— June 27, e Great Lakes Ex) i 02 

in Cleveland, O. . ee | 

— July 13, In Madrid, Jose Calvo Sotel 
monarchist leader in the Cortes ; 
ment) was removed from his a, 


pilot of another plane; which collided with 
the Gorky in midair was killed. 

June 14, Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco 
ceased, by truce, officially over, Oct. 28. 


Security bill. . 

Aug. 15, Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley 
Post, 36, aviator, were instantly killed when 
Post's rebuilt airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 
15 miles trom Point Barrow, Alaska. East Cemetery as a corpse. Death wai 

—— Aug. 29—The Queen of the Belgians, 29, to bullet and bayonet wounds. 
"(Princess Astrid of Sweden) was killed by | —— July 17, Revolt against: Spain’s Repu 
skull fracture when an automobile in which Government begins in Morocco and 
she and the King were riding, left the road to Spain, included much of army an 
skirting Lake Lucerne, in Switzerland, near force and half of navy; July 18, Jose 
the city of Lucerne, hit two trees’ and C 
eareened into the water, 

—— Sept. 2, Storms killed 300 along the Florida 

L Keys, including 200 war vets on relief at 
construction camps. 
apt, 16—Jews in Germany lost citizenship 
with political rights. 

—— Oct. 21, Storm killed 2 000 in Haiti. 

— bet, 23, Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegen- 
Heimer, 33, and 3 companions—Otto Ber- 
man, Abe Frank, and Bernard Rosen- 
krantz, were fatally shot in a tavern in 


Assault Guatds for questioning as 
assassination of Lieut. Jose Castillo 
. organization. Sotelo next appeared 


Badajoz; Aug. 27 begin aerial bom 
Madrid; Sept. 4 they take Irun; 
they take San Sebastian, and Tol 
28; Oct. 1, Gen, Francisco Fran 
claimed head ct Nationalist (Insu 
Government; Oct, 21, siege of Mad 
Insurgents begun; Nov. 6 Loyalist 
ment moves from Madrid to yaonele 
— Aug. 23, Convicted at Moscow of pl 
kill Joseph Stalin and other Soviet 
the following were sentenced to 
Gregory Zinovieff, Leon Kamene: 
Smirnoff, A. Evdokimoff, T. Baka 
Mirachkoysky, V. Olberg, K. 1 
Yure, Fritz David, Moses. Lurrie, 
T. Reingold, R. Pickel, V. Tervogan' 
Dreitzler, E. Holzmann. They wi 
on Aug 25, it was announced, 
—— Oct, 14, In Brussels, King Leopold, an 


N. J, 

—— Noy. 14, A proclamation certifying the free- 
dom of the Philippine Islands and the elec- 
tion of officials chosen by ballot in the 
jslands on Sept. 17 was signed by President 
Roosevelt a few minutes after noon. 
Manila, occurred the inaugural ceremonies 
for President Manuel Quezon. 

—— Nov. 18, Economic sanctions against Italy 
went into effect. supported by 62 nation- 
members of the League of Nations, and by 

. one non-member, mers The sanctions 
36. ment to a Cabine ( 
—— Nov. 29, Federal dole (direct relief) ended in gium had severed i cone ae valli 


—. April 


— May 6. 


—— May 12, George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, 


—— May 21. A Soviet. airplane made a landing at 


—— May 24. 


—— May “28. 


o— Aug. 3. W 


—— Aug. 


indictment against Benjamin Heier, re- 
sulting from testimony he gave for the de- 
fense at the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mene 
ganization closed the General 
poration plant in Oshawa and .drew from 

Mitchell F. Hepburn, 


The dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, 
on its first 1937 trip, from Germany W2s 
destroyed by fire and explosions, au T: 
P.M., as it was about to tie up at the 
U. S.Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 
36 of the 97 passengers were fatally burned, 
including the commander, Capt. 
Lehmann, 


Ernst 


were crowned in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, as King and Emperor and Queen and 
Empress. 


the North Pole and established a permanent 
weather and scientific station for regular air 
communication between Russia and Amer- 
ica by way of the polar region. After fly- 
ing over the Pole at 11:10 A.M. the plane 
went on 15 miles further where it landed 
on a smooth area of an ice floe at 11:35 
AM. It had come 560 miles from Rudolf 
Island. The ice floe was 10 feet thick and 
kept on_ drifting. Supply planes followed 
Jater. The plane was piloted by M. V. 
Vodopyanoff. With him was Professor 
Otto J. Schmidt, head of the Northern 
Sea route. 
The International Paris Exposition 
of 1937 was opened by President Albert Le- 
brun, accompanied by Premier Leon Blum, 
The official London Gazette an- 
nounced that the King had granted letters 
patent to the Duke of Windsor ‘‘to hold and 
enjoy for himself only the title, style or 
attribute of Royal Highness, so however 
“that his wife and descendants, if any, shall 
not hold said title, style, or attribute.’ 
June 3. In Monts, France, 


the Chateau 
Monts. This was 


Rey. R. Jardine, 
lington, England. 
In assembly, in Philadelphia, 


terian Church of America, 65 to 24, 


stinence’’ from intoxicants as the ‘‘only 
true principle of temperance.’ 
June 12. ‘The 


opened in Dallas, Tex. 
lock at the main gate, 
national friendship, was opened 
girls, who inserted 
of Argentina, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Bouador, El_ Salvador, 
onduras, 
eru, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
and the United States. 
June 20. In Pennsylvania, 


Guatemala, 


Mexico, 


Cambria plant 


Earle, who had_ declared martial law. 
Meantime the C.I.0. had called off the 
strike. 

July 2. Amelia Earhart Putnam, on an 


equatorial air trip around the world, who 
on July 1, 
that she 
hh a half hour’s fuel 
supply and not in sight of land, ‘‘position 
That was the last message. 
U. S. government war shins and airplanes 

ane and its two 


had left Lae, New Guinea, 
radioed at 3.20 P.M. tg Bie 
was over the Pacific wi 


doubtful.” 


searched in vain for the p 
occupants 
Airways flying boat, due 
Colombia, 
of 3, was 
at sea from Cristobal. 
sengers were Rex 


|. J. Wakely jr., of the Nat'l. City Bk. 
branch in Santiago, Chile. 
12. President Roosevelt nominated 


Senator Hugo! Black of Alabama, 


\ 


t 
The Committee for Industrial Or- 


the Duke of 
Windsor married Mrs. Wallis Warfield at 
de Cande. The French civil 
ceremony was performed by the Mayor of 
followed by the marriage 
service of the Church of England, by_the 
vicar of St. Paul's, Dar- 


the Presby- 
re- 
"sad an overture calling upon its mem- 

rs to recognize and practice “total ab- 


Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Texas 


the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation started evacuation of its 
under orders of Governor 


reckage of a Pan American-Grace 
i from Cali, 
with 11 passengers and a crew 
found by a navy plane 20 miles 
Among the pas- 
2 Martin and G. O. Cald 
+ well of the ‘Bureau of Air Commerce, and 


to be As- 


Memorable Dates 


1937 


Oct. 1. In a radio address 


Oct. 12. In Beirut, Syria, J. Theodore 


—- Oct. 


— Oct. 30. In California, 


— Nov. 3. 


—— Nov. 10. In Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, | 


sociate Justice of the Sup 
the vacancy caused by thi 
Justice Van Devanter. 


13 to 4 (Kin 
was approved Bay the 


it was confirm: 
63 to 16, on Aug. 17. 


hal 
the Rudolf Island station, was 
to 20 years imprisonment for 


at the time ¢ 
were on their flight and during the pe 
of relief expeditions. : 
22. Near Cody, 


Shoshone National 
trapped Earl Davis, 


Roads foreman, nine other bureau e& 
ployees and about 40 CCC members 
Sept. 19. More than 125, 


brothers and sisters. 7 ' 
proadcast fromm 
Chevy Chase, Md., 


needy 
house in 


President Roosevelt to 
associate justice of the 


and 
Klan he asserted ‘‘before becoming a 5 
ator.’ He denied bias against Neg 
Jews or Roman Catholics, or against | 
race or creed 


Consul Gener al 


riner, 45, the U. S. 
shot dead by an Armenian, Meja: 
Karayan, who has a family living in 


and who told police his 7 
for a vice con® 
He. was: 


United States, 
tive had been revenge 
refusal to grant him a visa. 
ecuted. 
Oct. Be In Bartow, Fla., the jury by 
order, acquitted the Tampa policemen | 
A. Brown, Jr., C. W. Carlisle, John Brids 
‘Arlie Gilliam, kleagle of the Orlando K 
F. W. Switzer and Sam E. Crosby), 
were on trial for second-degree mu 
following the fatal flogging of Joseph SB 
maker when he refused a Ku Klux E 
warning to leave town. The judge ruled > 
the State had not proved ‘“‘the actual 
constructive presence’ of any of the | 
at the scene of the crime. | 
17. A 2l-passenger United Air LJ 
plane, west-bound, which left Cheyex 
Wyo., with 19 persons aboard, at 6:25 1 
and was due in Salt Lake City at 8:42 1 
crashed at 10,000 ft. altitude, into Cr 
Mt., in the Uinta Range, south of 
Wyo. It was 15 miles south of its ree 
course, in a rain-snow storm, All 


killed. : 
the State S 
Court, 5 to 1, rejected Thomas J. Mos 
plea for a writ of habeas corpus. 

3. A resolution condemning the 
. pending visit of the Duke and Duche 
Windsor to the United States with 
announced purpose of studying labor 
ditions was adopted unanimously 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, a 
the A. F. of L. The stated _objecti 
labor hostility to Charles E. Bedaux, 1 
efficiency expert, sponsor of the 
author of a production-speed-up s¥ 


dent Getulio Vargas’s Cabinet 
ba aed into immediate effect a new 


—— Nov. 16. An airplane from Cologne bo 


London hit in a fog, at 2:30 P.M., 

chimney in descending near Ostend, 
gium: 8 passengers and 3 of the crew 
killed. The passengers killed includes 
wager and *Grand Duchess Eleano 
Hesse bei Rhein, widow of the Gri 

Ernst Ludwig, who died Oct. 9; ' 


Duke George, 31, her 

Cecilia, 26: Grand 

who was the daughte 
‘Greece; Prince Ludwig, 
Alexander. 

Nov. 24. The 9-power 


Brussels, adjourned i 


6; 


ndefinitely. 


ere ee 


M emorable Dates 


son; Grand Duchess 
Duke George's wife, 
t of Prince Andreas of 
and Prince 


treaty conferénce, in 


>. Tae, ean 
> — 5 


1938 ashore, May 


29, on Long Islan ] Y 

New Rochelle. i o Sole 

—— Mar. 2. Storms and flo 
fornia caused 81 dea 

in the Los Angeles a 

—— Mar. 13. In A 


ods in Southern Cali- 
ths, of which 31 were 
rea. 


ustria, after the resignation of 


: Chancellor Kurt Schuschni and Presi 
4 ae Se oe eee, trains + Scot- Wilhelm Miklas, the new Chanveniee anther 
1 ‘ 3 nburgh for Glasgow, Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the political and 
in a@ snow storm, 35 passengers were Killed. geogtaphic union of Germany and Austria 
2 pa “i Se gave notice of withdrawal This was ratified by a popular vote, ex. 
“eye thee = Nations. a cluding Jews, in Austria on April 10. Mean. 
es roe commission 0 jnduiry on time, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the head 
I y announced in N. Y. City that of German troops, which began t 
it had found him guiltless of the con- re a tal ne 


spiracy, sabotag 
him by the Stalin regime. 

In Soviet Russia, the Congress, 
the new constitution, was chose 

popular vote. 

= Dec. 20, the 
2, that the government has no Tight to di- 
vulge intercepted phone messages, 

Dec. 21. The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under 
the Hudson River between N. Y. City and 
Weehawken, N. J., was opened (one tube) 
to traffic. 

= Dec. 23. The Cuban Amnest 

proceedings against ex-P 

Were dropped, and h 

U. S. Court in N. ¥ 

Dec. 28. 


nm by secret 


y bill was signed, 

resident Machado 

€ was released by the 

+ City. 

As the day ended the Irish Free 

___ State became the State of Eire (Ireland), 
Dec. 29. Seven members of the Christopher 

= Columbus good-will flight to South Amer- 
ica died when their Plane crashed in the 

Mountains near Cali, Colombia. 

Dec. 30. The yacht Aafje was towed to 
Angeles after 
and her navi 
slain and cast overboard. 

Jan. 5. A U. S. bombing Plane vanished off 
_ San Pedro, Calif., with 7 Navy men aboard; 
cadet flier S. P. Hawkins was lost in the 
search. 

— Jan. 9. An Argentine plane crashed in Uru- 
_ guay; 9 persons died including a son of 

; ex-President Justo of Argentina. 

Jan. 10. A plane from Seattle, Wash., for 
_ Chicago fell in the mountains of Montana, 
northwest of Bozeman; 9 lives were lost. 
- Jan. 11. The hydroplane, Samoan Clipper, 

‘from American Samoa for Auckland, New 

Bealnd; With 7 aboard, vanished near Pago 

ago. 

Jan. 16. Insur 
daily bombi 
Cortes, at 
a messa; 


Los 
her owner, Dwight Faulding, 
gator, Jack Morgan, had been 


gent planes from Majorca began 
ng of Barcelona; Feb. 1, Loyalist 
Montserrat, near Barcelona, got 
e of sympathy from 60 U. S. Sena- 
. 22, Insurgents recaptured Teruel; 
, Insurgent cruiser, Baleares, sunk 
gena by Loyalist gunboat; March 
air raids kill~1,000 in Barcelona; In- 
‘surgents take Lerida; April 15, they reach 
|, the sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in 
_ two; Oct. 10, Italy begins token withdrawal 
‘4 of 10,000 troops; Dec. 23, Insurgents begin 
a poet campaign against Barcelona, which 
_ falls on Jan. 26, 1939. 
Jan. 12. The first session of the U. S. S. R.’s 
“Red Parliament’, the supreme Soviet, 
elected under the new constitution, opened 
in the Kremlin Grea 
Was among the dele 


t Palace. Joseph Stalin 
gates. 
- 13. A commission of the Church of 
Gineiand has reported that the creation 
__ farrative in Genesis is mythological, with 
&@ symbolic rather than a historic value. 
n. 18. Ecuador decreed explusion of alien 

Jews, except those in agriculture. } 

m Ste. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 47 persons died 
‘in a fire at the College of the Sacred Heart. 
b. 1. Collision of U. S. Navy bombing 

ae killed 11 persons off San Pedro, 

Ca . 


Fel . 20. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
resigned from the British Cabinet. He was 
at odds with Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
_berlain and a majority of his colleagues on 
ow to seek settlements with Italy and 
_ Germany. He toék with him into retirement 
iscount Cranborne, Under-Secretary for 
reign Affairs. f 

1g Carol of Rumania by proclamation abol- 


ul 


ae 


5,313 against. ‘ 

24. aad nes a Oe he pater 
vanished from his home i 5 
, N, Y. Parts of his-body drifted 


| 


e€ and other charges against 


first under 


U. S. Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 


the frontier on Mar 
Session of Austria. T 
cil, headed by Pre 
voted approval. 

—— In Moscow, in the treason trials, all of ‘the 
21 defendants were found guilty, of whom 
18, including N. Bukharin, A. I. Rykoff, 
H. G. Yagoda, N. N. Kreitinsky, G. T - 
Grinko and A, P. Rosengoltz, were sent- 
enced to death and were shot; imprisonment 
Was meted to C. G. Rakovsky (20 yrs.) 
S. A. Bessonor (15 yrs.), and Dr. D. D 
Pletney (25 yrs.) 

—— In_the Kazakhstan Republic 19 “traitors”? 
were convicted and shot, including ex- 
president U. Kolumbetoff and ex-chief 
prosecutor S. Yeskarayeff. f 

—— Mar. 18. Mexico nationalized the petroleum 
industry. : : 

—— Mar. 21. President Roosevelt removed Arthur 
E. Morgan as Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and put H. A. Morgan in 

his place. 

March 28. New Reform Government of Re-. 

public of China-set up at Nanking. 

Apr. 5. The 1938 N. Y. State Cons 
Convention opened in Albany. 
Apr. 11. Richard Whitney, 49, ex-president 
of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and head of 
the collapsed bond brokerage firm of Rich- 
ard Whitney & Co., Broad St., N. ¥. City, 
Was sentenced to 5 to 10 years in State. 
Prison, on each of two indictments, to 
which he had pleaded guilty, which charged 
him with having misused $105,000 of the 
trust fund established by his father-in-law, 
the late George R. Sheldon, and with the 
theft of $109,000 from the fund of the N. Y. 
Yacht Club, of which he was treasurer. 
The sentences run concurrently. He entered 

Sing ‘Sing prison on April 12 

— Apr. 25. Britain (The United Kingdom) and 
Hire (Ireland) signed an accord under 
which Britain gives up naval control (Ad- 
miralty property and rights) of the ports 
-of Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven, and 
Lough Swilly; and Hire agrees to pay 
£10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, 
default of which since 1932 led *to the 
tariff. war that has hurt Irish agriculture. 
These tariffs are now thereby abolished; 
Hire agrees to continue until 1987 annual 
payments covering damage to property dur- 
ing the land troubles, as provided in the 
Anglo-Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail 
Eireann approved, on April 29, the pact. 

—— May 4. The steamship (motorship) Lafayette, 
was destroyed by fire at Havre, France. 
She had arrived from New York on April 
28, was in the drydock for an ove aee 
and was scheduled to leave for New York. 
There was a strike on one of the company’s 
other ships, the Champlain, and a sailor 
confessed to setting small fires on her on 
May 10. 

—— May 14. King Solomon’s long-vanished sea- 
port, where he built and operated ships 
and smelted copper, at the northern end 
of the eastern arm’of the Red Sea, has been 
found buried undey the sands near Aquaba, 
about half a mile from the present shore 
line. 4 a 

—— June 19. In a train wreck, due to a bridge 
collapse in a flooded ereek in Montana, 
east of Miles City, 47 pevsons were killed, 

—— July 17, Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, 
flew from Brooklyn aes the a to 
Dublin, without permit or passport. 

a July 26. In N. Y. City, John W. Wards, 26, 
a former bank clerk, ended an 11-hour stay 
on an i8-inch ledge and dived headlong to 
death at 10:38 P.M, from the 17th floor of 

~_ the Hotel Gotham, in N. Y. City. 

—— July 29. The hydropiane Hawali Clipper, with 

15 aboard, for Manila, vanished when about 

565 miles from there; 15 persons were lost. 


ch 11, had taken pos- 
he Italian Grand Coun- 
mier Benito Mussolini, 


titutional 


..s 2-5 


aa a 


> = ee eet 
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Lima, Peru. It closed .on Dec. 27. 


g 0 1 1938 : 
<a ORE Santiago, Chile, mrounded on 1938 ir Anthony Eden, British ex-Minister 


Be onaT t in i i broadcast address 
i jalist uprising of students Foreign Affairs, in a. 

on Ee See eee ADE university and N. Y. City, told Americans that pad cr 
barricaded "themselves, also in the Workers racies shared common purposes 2 p 


: : ; c 7 
Building, opposite the Presi- | —— Dec. 14. The Italian Parliament dissolved, 
dential Palace. a ¢ be succeeded by the Chamber of Fasces 


— ¢. 21. High winds and consequent. floods Corporations. \ 

Seeing ane Atlantic coast of New York, | ___-"Heeslsu. Tne Insurgent (Franco) Gove 

Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- ment in Spain restored citizenship @ 
setts, thence going north, overland, killed property to ex-King Alfonso. 

_ 453 persons and left 100 more missing; | _— pec. 16. F. Donald Coster, head of the 
known dead, as estimated by the Red Cross, Kesson & Robbins, wholesale drug concel 
included 231 in Rhode Island, 87 in Massa- who had been identified as Philip Musi 
chusetts, 72 in Connecticut and 54 in New an ex-convict, shot himself to death in J 
York, mostly on the South Shore of Long home, Fairfield, Conn. 

Island; 9,000 dwellings were destroyed,|__ pee. 26. In Spain, the Insurgents capt 
50,000 damaged; 100,000 persons were made the town of Borjas Blancas: on the 2% 
homeless; loss, $500,000,000. they took Alos de Balaguer, on the 3 
.—— Oct. 1. German troops, under the command they shelled Madrid, killing 44 persons. 
of Golonel-General yon Leeb, at 2 P.M-|____ 1, China, the Japanese invaded South Shai 
crossed_the German-Czechoslovak frontier Province. 
in the Bohemian Forest between Heifenberg 1939 Jan. 7. Thomas J. Mooney was pardoned 
and Finsterau in accordance with the terms the Governor of Califorhia. He was serv: 
of the agreement covering Sector Number a life sentence, consequent on the dynamz 
1, The outgoing Czech troops kept about ing, July 22, 1916, of the San Franc 
114 miles ahead of the, advancing German Preparedness Day parade; Warten Billi 
soldiers. The whole ceded area was occupied, 4 live-termer in the same case, was set f 
successively, to Oct. 10. The arrangements Sn Oct. 17 by Gov, Olson, his sentence 
followed conferences between Hitler and in been commuted. 
Chamberlain and agreements reached by| ___ j,n_ 93. The Chaco Peace Conference # 
‘Daladier and Mussolini; marked also by journed permanently. Tts first meeting W 
cable appeals from President Roosevelt, in Buenos Aires on July 1, 1935. The Tre 
done to ‘preserve the peace of Europe, a. to boundaries was made on July 21, 19 
President Eduard Benes Testened a rely as to Poitral award, Oct. 10, 1938; the # 
In Czechoslovakia, as in Austria_and Italy livia-Paraguay pact for withdrawal of m 
decrees against the Jews (anti-Jewish de- tary forces, Dec. 28, 1938. 
: crees) resulted in thousands of fugitives. Jan. 24. Earthquakes in central Chile cau 
4— Oct. 3. Mexico, in appropriating lands of great destruction in Chillan and Cone 
foreigners for peasant agriculture, included Son, and their yicinities, killing © 
17,980 acres belonging to W. R. Hearst in 95.000 persons, and destroying $50,000,, 
the State of Chihuahua. $ of property. 
— Oct. 21. Japanese troops marched into Canton, |_____ Jan. 26. The Loyalist Spanish gover 
China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. ; surrendered Barcelona to the Insurger 
— Nov. 2. The German-Italian arbitrators (For- President Manuel Azana left the coun 
eign Ministers Joachim von Ribbentrop and Feb. 1; Madrid surrendered, March 2 
Galeazzo Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to March’ 29 the last 9 of the 52 provin 
Hungary about 4,000 square miles of Czecho- capitals in Spain surrendered to or 
slovak territory lying along the northern seized by Insurgent troops—Valencia, 
Hungarian border from Rumania to Ger- meria, Marcia, Ciudad Real, Jaen Cuir 
many. The award covers areas populated Guadalajara, . Slicante and Albacete. _ 
by Hungarians and contains 860,000 per- the occupation of the last named, the - 
sons. With the new_cessions to Poland tionalists officially announced. ‘‘The war * 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, ended, Total victory is Franco’s.”’ 
the partition_of Czechoslovakia has been |___ Jan, 30. Martin T. Manton, of New Yor! 
completed. The Hungarians marched in, U. S. Circuit judge, resigned. 
Nov. 5; the Polish troops completed occu- Feb. 10. Pope Pius XI (8{) died, and _| 
pation Nov. 27. succeeded, March 2, by Eugenio Ca 
—— Nov. 7. Ernst vom Rath, third secretary of Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, who. 
the German Embassy in Paris, was shot to came Pius XII. He was crowned ‘Mar 
death there by Herschel Grynszpan, 17, a | —— Feb. 10, In China, the Japanese occupied i 
German-born Polish emigrant of Jewish island of Hainan, off French Indo-Ch 
extraction, who gave as his excuse Nazi Feb. 29. Foreign Minister Tchen Loh 
persecution of the Jews. Anti-Jewish riots , assassinated in Shanghai; March 27, Je 
broke out in Berlin when news of vom nese flag raised over Nanchang; Mar 
Rath’s death was announced. Japan annexed Spratly Islands; June ? 
—— Nov. 12. The German government decreed a Swatow occupied; Aug. 6, Japanese air rT 
fine of a billion marks on Jews, to aid are extending, with troop concentratione 
the poor among those who have suffered Hupeh and Swangsi provinces, 
losses in the outbreaks against them, their | —— Feb. 18. The Golden Gate International | 
property and their businesses. position opened, at San Francisco; ele 
—— Novy. 17. A 3-year reciprocal trade agreement on Oct. 29. 
(in effect as of Jan. 1, 1939) between the | Feb. 27.. In Palestine, at Haifa and 4@ 
United States and Great Britain, Canada, where, terrorists killed over 40 Arabs. 2 
Newfoundland and the British Colonial | —— March 2. Fire in the Queen Hotel, Hal 
Empire, was signed in the White House, N. S., killed 35 persons. 
Washington, by U. 8S. Secretary of State | —— March 14. The Repub 
Hull, Sir Ronald Lindsay, British’ Ambas- was dissolved; on 
sador, and Prime Minister W. L. King, for troops seized Carpatho-Ukraine; on 
the Dominion of Canada. 15 German ‘ooops began occupancy of 
— Nov. 30. The one-day general strike against Bohemia and oravia, whic! 
the 40-hour week in France was crimped German protectorate on March 16. 
by government decrees nationalizing arma- | —— March 22. Chancellor Hitler and his 
ment industries, and by use of the army entered the port of Memel and it was 
and navy in place of strikers. nexed to the German Reich. hi 
——— In Rumania, Corneliu_ Z. Codreanu and 13 March 30, formally agreed 
other Iron Guard (Fascist) members were ; —— April 7. Italian troops invad: 
shot to death by guards who were conveying Zog fied, and a provisional regime w 
them to the military prison near Bucharest. up by Premier Mussolini of Rome; t 
It was alleged an attempt had been made banian crown pass 
to rescue the prisoners. Codreanu ‘was manuel. . 
‘serving a 10-yr. sentence for revolt con- | —— April 18. "The steamship, Paris, was Tv 
spiracy, The rest were convicted of politica) by fire, at Havre. ‘ 
murders. —— april 27. The British House of Com 
——~ Dec. 4. The last trains ran on the 6th Ave. authorized compulsory military trai 
“L", N. Y. City. The road had been in Ceotiasribtign). ; 
operation about 60 years. —— April 30. he New York World’s~ 
—— Dec. 6. France and Germany signed a pact for opened, on the Flushing Meadows; & 
“pacific and good neighborly relations.” Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed ) 
—— Dec. 9. The 8th International Pan-American) |. May 3. The Soviet Government annov 


Conference of American States opened in that Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 


Commissar for Foreign Affairs, since 1929 
had retired at his own request and rad 
__ been succeeded by Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 
49, President of the Council of People’s 
{ Commissars. ‘ 
—— May 7. An open military as well as a political 
ih alliance between Germany and Italy was 
announced in Berlin and Rome; on May 22, 
in Berlin, Germany and Italy signed, in the 
presence of Chancellor Hitler, a 10-year 
military pact, article III of which says: 
If contrary to the wishes and hopes of 
the contracting parties it should happen 
that either of them should become involved 
in military entanglements with one other 
power or with other powers; the other con- 
tracting party will immediately rally to his 
e side as ally and support-him-with all his 
uiary resources on land, at sea, and in the 
— May 11. In Chicago, an elevator fire de- 
cee several lives and 4,100,000 bushes of 
— May 11. Fighting began between Japanese 
; (Manchukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops 
on the border southeast of Lake Bor. This 
frontier fight lasted for six months and 
cost over 20,000 lives before the border 
ou agreement was reached. 
— May 17. The Canada-United States tour of 
ri King George and Queen Elizabeth began 
when the Royal party landed in Quebec 
' from the steamship, Empress of Australia. 
They went to the west coast and back, they 
entered the United States at Niagara Falls, 
June. 7, visited the Rooseyelts in Washing- 
ton, June 8-9; saw New York City and the 


ay" 


Rooseyelts at Hyde Park, June 10-11; re- 
turned to Canada by Rouse’s Point, con- 
tinued by train to New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland, and got back to London, June 22. 
y 22. Thomas J. Pendergast, 67, a Demo- 
eratic leader, pleaded guilty, in the U. S. 
Court, Kansas City, Mo., to income tax 
evasion, and was sentenced to 1 year 3 
months in prison and a fine of $10,000. R. 
E. O'Malley, ex-State. Insurance Superin- 
tendent, who also pleaded guilty to tax 
evasion, was sentenced May 27 to a year and 
‘a day in prison. 
— June 1. The Townsend old-age pension bill 
- Was defeated in the U. S. House, 302 to 97. 
_ ‘Those in favor of the plan included 40 Dem- 
ocrats, 55 Republicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
» and 1 Progressive. 
— duly 26. The Leeds-Liverpool Canal was 
‘blocked by a terrorist bomb explosion. 
Aug. 13. A 13-car passenger train from Chi- 
_-- cago, bound for the West Coast, was 
"wrecked in a canyon of the Humboldf River, 
sty “west of Elko, Nav.; 24 killed, over 100 
~ hurt. The accident was attributed by the 
_ Interstate Comerce Commission to sabotage. 
- Aug. 15. The United States Government paid 
$44,728,300 for the properties of the Tennes- 
"see Electric Power Co. The distribution fa- 
cilities were sold to 35 cities, towns, and 
_ electric cooperatives for an added $34,321,- 
In Palestine, bombing and shootings killed 
scores in a month in the Jerusalem area. 
ug. 21. While the British and French mili- 
tary missions still were in Moscow, the 
._ German Government announced that the 
trade agreement of Aug. 19 between the 
+ Reich and Soviet Russia had been followed 
| by an agreement to conclude a mutual non- 
de pee ae pact. The pact was put in 
Official form under date of Aug. 23, in 
Moscow, and was signed there early on Aug. 
24. The treaty runs for 10 years. Each 
country is bound to refrain from any act 
of force against the other and will not sup- 
- port warlike acts against either by a third 
_ power. 
Sept. 1. Germany began to send armed troops 
across the bor into Poland, and into 
% omerania, Silesia and Hast Prussia. The 
/ City of Danzig joined the Reich. 
ept. 3. Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 


ty 
“pe 


Ne 


as 


begun ‘ ( 
| Australia, and New Zealand followed suit. 
r of war. Can- 


ae i101 bo fhe world ‘Prime Minister Chamber- 
' aan Sta 
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World’s Fair June 10; were lodged by the. 


1939 which Chancellor Hitler had broadcast on 
Aug. 31 were never shown to the Poles or io 
Britain or France. Hitler, he declared, ‘‘can 
be stopped only by force.” The ‘state of 
war’’ had come to pass, he asserted, because 
Germany had refused a British ultimatum 
delivered to Berlin two hours earlier de- 
Manding recall’ of German soldiers from 
Polish territory. Cracow was captured on 
Sept. 6; Gdynia, Sept. 14; Russia invaded 
Poland, Sept. 16; Warsaw was taken by the 
Germans, Sept. 27. 

—— Sept. 22. Several hundred persons were killed, 
1,000 buildings were ruined and 5,000 were 
left homeless by earthquakes in the region 
of Smyrna, Turkey. 

—— Oct. 5. The military court (court martial) on 
Governors Island that had been trying 
Grover C. Bergdoll, Philadelphia World 
War draft dodger, found him guilty of 
escape and desertion and fixed his sentence 
at three years in prison at hard labor, in 
addition to the 5-year term ‘he is working 


out. 

—— Oct. 6 Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 
there was no longer any real excuse for 4 
prolongation of the war to the destruction of 
more lives and property. He announced 
Germany’s wish for peace and readiness to 
take part in a conference to draft and guar- 
antee a statute to that end. He closed by 
Saying: ‘‘and let those who consider war 
to be the better solution reject my out- 
stretched hand.’’ On Sept. 7 the first Brit- 
ish troops arrived in France. Again, on Oct. 
10, Hitler said in the Reichstag: “I have 
given expression to our readiness for peace. 
Germany has no cause for war against the 
Western powers. They have recklessly pro-. 
voked a war on the flimsiest grounds. If 
they reject our readiness for peace then Ger- 
many is determined to take up the battle 
and fight it out—this way or that.”” 

—— Nov. 8. The Centenriial Fair opened, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. . 

— Nov. 16. 
than 7 years for federal income tax eva- 
sion, was formally released from prison by 
the United States Department of Justice, 
and went into a hospital in Baltimore for 
treatment. 

— Nov. 23. New York and 24 other States ob- 
served Thanksgiving Day, as per the Proc- 
lamation of President Roosevelt which set 
it a week ahead of the usual date. In Bos- 
ton, Governor L. O. Barrows, of Maine, 
waved aside the bird he was to carve’at the 
Maine banquet of the annual New England 
conference, drew a can of sardines from his 
‘pocket and ate them for dinner.’’ 

—— Nov. 29. In General Sessions Court, N. Y. 
City, a jury convicted Fritz Kuhn, 42 
leader of the German American Bund, of 
grand larceny and forgery. It was alleged 
he had taken $717 from the Bund to ship 
across the country furniture of Mrs, Flor- 
ence Camp. It was also alleged that he had 
committed larceny and forgery in listing on 
the bund’s book the sum of $500 as having 
been paid to J. D, C. Murray for legal ser- 
vices. Kuhn was sentenced to 242 to 5 
years in Sing Sing. , 

— Nov. 30. Russia invaded Finland. 

—— Dec. 11. 

* wire-tapping evidence. - 

— Explosions in a cellulose plant near Brachto, 

in Transylvania, killed 50 persons. 

Dec. 17. The German battleship, Graf Spee, 

was blown up by her officers just after leay- 


ing Montevideo, Uruguay; 2 days later the — 


crew of the 32,581 German passenger line. 


Columbus, scuttled her 450 miles east of 


Cape May, N. J. : 
Dec. 20. Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, convicted 
in the U. S. Court, N. Y. City, of conspiracy 
to violate the narcotic laws, was fined 
$2,500 and was sentenced to 14 years in 
prison followed by 10 years probation. 
Dec. 22.. Two train coilisions Killed 223 per- 
sons in Germany. ‘ 
Dec. 24. The Pope made public a 5-point pro- 
gram for lasting peace. 
—— Dec. 27. Barthquakes and floods in northern 
Anatolia, Turkey, in the Black Sea region, 
; destroved 50,000 lives, 100,000 homes, and 
much live stock. : 
—<- Dee. 28. Pius XII returned the visit of King 
“Victor Emmanuel to ‘the Vatican. It was 
the first Papa! appearance in the Quirinal in 
nore than 70 years. 


Al Capone, who had served more, 


The U. S. Supreme Court outlawed- — 
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1940 Jan. 14. In N. Y. City the Federal Bureau 1940 ~«rtery, Me., while four survivors of the Sau: 
of Investigation arrested 17 members of the - lus disaster stood at attention on deck, t 
Christian Front, on charges of plotting to submarine was recommissioned as the 

overthrow the Government. The cases came 
to naught in the court. 

__— Jan. 27. The Spanish Government restored to 

the Jesuits their property, confiscated by 
, ‘the Republic in 1932 when they were ex- 
pelled. ; 

b. 5. -At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai- 

shek’s National Government named Lingerh 

TLamutanchu, 6, discovered last year at 

Chinghai and recently taken at Lhasa, Tibet, 

the 14th Dalai Lama. f 

“divine child,” he was selected by Tibetan 

lamas as possessing all the attri 

incarnation of the 13th Dalai Lama. He 
was born at the moment his predecessor died 

and he was enthroned on Feb. 22. 

—— Feb. 24. The Spanish Government banned 

Freemasonry and limted the activity of se- 


fish. 
___ May i7. German armored forces in Belgivy 
conquered Brussels, and, after bitter fighky 
ing, they took Louvain and Malines. T 
Belgium government was shifted to Oster 
on the Channel Coast. Through breaks » 
a the Maginot line in Northern France’ t 
invaders reached the vicinity of Avesnes & 
Vervins. 
—— President Roosevelt pardoned and restored 
civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, Poll 
explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,000 aa 
costs and was sentenced to 14 years 9 mont 
in a Federal prison. He had been convict 
in Texas of using the mails to defraud. — 
was released on parole in 1930 and was d 
charged from parole in 1935. The pa 
was read to Dr. Cook in a hospital in Pas 
Chester, N. Y., where he was suffering fr 
an apoplectic stroke. 
—_—— May 18. In France, the Germans, using ow 
2,000 tanks, pressed east and south to Le 
dricies and the Guise. They reached 4 
Aisne River. They occupied Antwerp, 
Belgium, and hoisted the Reich’s flag 0 
the Town Hall. Premier Reynaut reshufS 
the French Cabinet, bringing in as Vice P? 
mier and technical adviser on military op 
ations Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, 7 
man who stopped the Germans at Vered 
in the World War. Marshal Petain, 84, = 
rived in Paris by plane from Spain, W 
he had been Ambassador. Reynaud t 
over the Wax Ministry, replacing Edous 
Daladier, who became Foreign Minister. 
—— May 23. In Chile, earthquakes at Call 
Lima. and Chorrillos killed 350 persons, — 
jured 5,000 and destroyed many buildi 
The temblors continued several days. 
—— An armed posse disguised as policemen bt 
into the house, in Mexico City, of Le 
Trotsky, exiled Communist Russian  V¥ 
Minister under Lenin and fired through: 
d 


—_— March 11. In Brooklyn, in the County Court, 
a jury found Ernest Walter Kehler, 24, a 
poxer known as, Ernie Haas, guilty of man- 
slaughter in the first degree after his coun- 

accused man had 
killed Dr. Walter R. Engelberg, German 
consulate secretary. Haas was sentenced 
Jater to 10 to 20 years In prison. 

__— March 13. In London, gir Michael O’Dwyer, 
75, was assassinated at a joint meeting in 
Caxton Hall of the East India Association 
and the Royal Central Asian Society. The 
killer, Mohowed Singh Azad, wounded the 
Marauess of Zetland, Secretary of State for 

d Sir Louis 
former Indian administrators. o’Dwyer 

t. Gov. of the Punjab when the 

tbreak occurred in i919 and 

Killed “over 400 natives and 


Dane, 
was Lieu 
Amrisan ou 
British uOODS 


wounded 1,200. 
—— March 30. The Japanese-supported govern- 


ment of the conquered area in China was 
jnaugurated at Nanking, under Wang Ching- 
wei, with jurisdiction in the Provinces of 
Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. 

Taking of the 1940 United States 


——- April 2. 
*Genstis was begun throughout the ceuntry. The assassins kidnapped a guard, Rob 
——— april 12. David L. Lawrence, Chairman of the Harte of N. Y. City, and fled in automobi¥ 
Pennsylvania Democratic State Committee, The body of Harte was found on June: 
and seven other executives of that party. buried under the floor of a fa 
itted, in Harrisburg, of charges kitchen about 20 miles from Mexico Cit; 


that they conspired to force political contri- 

butions from State employes during the 

Earle administration. The jury was made 
up entirely of Republicans. 

_= April 16. In the Valley of the River Plata, in 

‘Argentina and Uruguay, 50,000 persons were 

killed wnen 

an 80-mile-an-hour freezing gale from the 

ed the shallow waters of the Plata 


which they had been penned by Chance; 
Hitler’s forces. The capitulation, whl 
was unconditional, went into effect a 
AM., May 28. For two days the Al, 
jeaders and the Belgian Cabinet had kne 
of Leopold’s decision and they had arg# 
with him in vain. He told them his tro# 
who were under his personal command, ¥ 
in desperate straits, subsisting on mez 
rations of hard biscuits for days; in mr 
instances they had been entirely with 
ammunition; they had borne the bruny 
the fighting, with the heaviest ratiow 
losses, and they could not hold out 


Central westbound for Chicago, was wrecked 
at 11:33 P.M. on the Gulf Curve at Little 
Falls, N. ¥. The engineer and the fireman 
were killed when the locomotive jumped the 


track. Those killed c 
d several of the injured died in hos- 


28, an 
pitals. ‘ ‘ longer } +4 
_— april 23. Fire and panic in a yine-sheathed ee nceitads substantial new assistar 
. Miss.,. kill = as received from the British 
dance hall in Natchez iss illed 198 Ne May 29. The British forces in weds 


ro! d several more died in hospitals. 

The building formerly was a church, The 

only door was in the front. The windows 
had been boarded up. 

_. Fire in the City Hall, Sandona, Colombia, 
killed 103 persons (67 were children) at a 
service’ in. commemoration of Gen. Santan- 
der who died 100 years ago. 

_. The U. S. Senate, 45 to 36, passed the bill ter- 
minating the authority of the President un- 
der the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 to buy 
foreign silver. 

_. May 13. Queen Wilhelmina and her daughter 

fied from the Hague to London; on May 14 

Gen. Winkelman, Commander in Chief of 

the Netherlands armies, in a radio procla- 

mation from Amsterdam, directed his troops 
to lay down their arms in the key defense 
pelt around Rotterdam and Utrecht. This 
capitulation covered all of the Netherlands 
except the Zeeland Peninsula, north of the 

Belgian coast. It was later stated at The 

Hague that the final casualty list of the 

Dutch Army was 2,890 killed, 6,889 wounded 

and 29 missing. The capitulation was signed 


on May 15. 
——May 15. At the United States Navy Yard, Kit- 


_ gether with some of the Fren 
the Belgians, all of whom ad been saad 
by the Germans into a pocket which ho» 
became smaller, began to retreat to 
channel at Dunkerque, after having 
a Ee noch ao. by their oppon 
ed together ni 
$ the Belge border. ers 
__— June 14. The Germans entered : 
posed, all French troops havitie naek 
drawn. Led by tanks, followed by 
ized divisions and then by infantry 
Reich Army marched along the Champs 
peel Banks ee were closed and shut 
overnmen d 
Toe oee ent moved: from T 
spanish troops took control of T: : 
North Africa, opposite the aioe rane 
tar, with consent of France, Britain 
Italy, which was given. Germany said, : 
the move was made. The United States 
nounced it would insist on its extra-ter 
rial rights in Tangier under its 1906 tré 
—— June 15. Berlin reported that the Me 
Line had been wholly cut off by a G 
troops, column, that penetrated f 
French-Swiss border, so that. no contin 
: : ‘ 
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1940 French front was presented to attacks. The 

a Germans completed occupation of Verdun; 

> they also took Dijon, Metz, Dieuze and Sar- 

’ rebourg. Their bombing of Rennes killed 
4,500 persons. 

The ex-Cunard cruise vessel, Lancastria, car- 
rying over 5,000 British troops back to Eng- 
land from France, was sunk by German tor- 
pedoes with loss of 2,500 lives, off St. 
Nazaire. 

—— Soviet Russia began military occupation and 

political reorganization of Latvia, Estonia 

* and Lithuania. It was charged that the 

, three nations had violated their mutual as- 
sistance pacts with the Soviet Government 

by making a secret pact among themselves. 

—— June 21. Negotiations for peace between 
France and Germany were begun in Com- 
piegne Forest. The Maginot Line was 
turried over to the German forces under the 
terms of the armistice. France broke off 
diplomatic relations with Britain'on July 5 
and on July 9 the Parliament at Vichy voted 
itself out of existence. 

June 29. President Roosevelt signed a bill of 
Congress requiring all aliens in the U. S. 
to submit to registration and fingerprinting. 

July 9. The Duke of Windsor was = pages 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of _the 
Bahama Islands. His post as liaison officer 
between the French and British in France 
ended with the collapse of France. He and 
the Duchess escaped first to Spain and then 
.to Portugal. 

July 17. The Democratic National Cenven- 
tion, in Chicago, renominated President 
Roosevelt for a third term. 

July 30. Earthquakes in the central plateau of 
Anatolia shook down 14 villages, killing 
more than 1,000 persons. 

July 31. A steel gasoline motor passenger car 
and a 2-engine 73-car freight train collided 
head-on near Akron, Ohio, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; 43 persons were killed. 

Aug. 17. The Duke of Windsor became Gov. 
Gen. of the Bahamas. 

Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, 
exiled Russian ex-War Minister, was beaten 
on the head, in his gun-guarded villa on the 
outskirts of Mexico City. His skull was 
broken and he died Aug. 21. His assailant 
who had been known as Frank Jackson 
the police his name was J: é 
van den Dreschd, 36, a journalist, 
Teheran, Persia (Iran) of Belgian parents. 
The body of Trotsky was eremated on 


Aug. 27. : 
ig ai Crash near Lovettsville, Va., of an 
airplane bound from Weshington for Pitts- 
burgh in a en Oe begga Poker = 
undeen, 62, 4 
ee cas and the crew of 


er passengers, 
Pee ectudine Margaret Carson, hostess, 
and seven other women. The plane, a 
Pennsylvania Central Air liner, was pro- 


ceeding with the rain falling heavily and a 
i thick fog obscuring visibility. 5 
Sept. 11. The Norwegian Parliament in Oslo 
7 “’declared King Haakon Pe pone until after 
i ecide: pos 
function. Pe question of whether he would 


wed to return ‘ 
Ee inion the Norwegian Government in Lon- 


and a new 


: , Japanese 
ise attacked Dong Dang on the French 


troo) 

with 
agreement had been reached at 

soi, B2 miles distant, allowing limited 

, Japanese forces to enter the country. 

_ Sept. 27. Germany, Italy and Japan signed in 
‘Berlin a 10-year pact to “‘assist one an- 
other with all political, economic and mili- 
tary means en one of the three contract- 
jing powers i attacked by a power at pres- 
ent not involved in the Ey a ipnes war or in 
ie the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 

— Oct. 3. In London, ex-Prime Minister Neville 

Chainberlain resigned as Lord President of 
the Council. In the Cabinet shakeup that 
followed, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 

_ enlarged the so-called Inner War Cabinet te. 
eight Members, three of whom 

, Members of the 


i» * 


1940 


are now |- 
Labor Party. Chamberlain! 


quit the next day as leader of the Comser- 
4 Pee ee i 

et." 8. e New York State Court of Appeals 
sustained the conviction on lottery charges 
(Feb. 25, 1939) of James J. Hines, a former 
Tammany district leader. A conspiracy 
charge—a misdemeanor—was dismissed, but 
all 12 felony counts, on which Hines was 
sentenced, to 4 to 8 years, were affirmed. He 
entered Sing Sing prison Oct. 14. 


Oct. 21. The New York World’s Fair came to 
its end. 
Oct. 27. Greece was invaded by Italian war- 


planes, across the Albanian border and were 
reported over Athens. - Greece rejected a 
three-hour ultimatum from Italy and rallied 
her forces. Premier Metaxas and King 
George urged the nation to independence. 

Oct. 29. The first United States peacetime 
compulsory military service was inaugu- 
rated when Secretary of War Stimson, 
blindfolded, drew from a glass bowl, in the 
War Department Auditorium in Washing- 
ton, the number 158—first of 16,313,240 
cards for young men who had _ registered 
rena the Selective Service and Training 

ct. 

Nov. 4. A United Air Lines plane with ten 
persons aboard, bound from San Francisco 
for New York, crashed into Bountiful 
Peak of the Wasatch Range, at an elevation 
of 7,000 ft., in a snowstorm 13 miles north- 
east of Salt Lake City. 

Nov. 5. Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for 
a third term as President of the United 
States. No other holder of that office ever 
was chosen for more than two of the con- 
stitutional 4-year periods. 

Nov. 7. Built last July, the concrete roadway 
of the $6,400,000 suspension bridge over the 
Narrows at Tacoma, Wash., was broken to 
pieces by a 42-mile-an-hour wind and fell 
190 feet into Puget Sound, carrying with it 
part of the centre 2,800-foot span with its 
web-girdered stiffening trusses. Two trucks 
and an auto went down with the span, 
but the four occupants escaped by crawling 
up to the towers. 

Novy. 10. In Rumania, an arthquake, with its 
center in the Province of Moldavia, killed 
388 persons and damaged many: buildings in 
the city of Bucharest. Hundreds were made 
homeless in the central area of the country. 

Nov. 15. The $58,000,000 Manhattan-Queens 
Midtown Vehicular tunnel, N. Y. City, was 
opened to traffic. It provides a route be- 
tween the central shopping districts of Man- 
hattan to the Midtown Highway in Long 
Island City and the connecting highway be- 
tween Queens and Brooklyn. 

Noy. 16. In New York City, the Communist 
party of the United States voted to dissolve 
all affiliation with the Communist Interna- 
tional and all other foreign organizations. 

Nov. 18, John L. Lewis resigned the presi- 
dency of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (C. I. O.) which he founded in 1935. 

Nov. 20. Hungary joined the Axis; Rumania 
went in on Nov. 23; Slovakia on Noy. 24. 

Nov. 27, In the military prison at Jihlava, 

Rumania, 64 former Officials of exiled King 

Carol were shot to death by members of the 

Tron Guard, in revengé for the assassina- 

tion, in November, 1938, of the Iron Guard 

founder, Cornelius Zelea Codreanu, and 13 

of his followers. Among the 64 killed were 

ex-Premier Gen. George Argeseanu; Nicho- 
las Steranescu, head of the Surete Gen- 
erale and army intelligence under Carol; 

Michael Morusoy, one-time head of Carol’s 

secret police; Victor Iamandi, Minister of 

Justice at the time Codreanu was sentenced 

to prison; General Ion Bengliu, former chief 

of gendarmerie; Colonels Vasile Zeclu and 

Dinuiescue, whé commanded the squad that 

executed Codreanu; and Gabriel Marinescu, 

ex-president of the Bucharest police. Ex- 

Premier Nicholas and Virgil Madgearu were 

slain elsewhere. There were other killings, 

some estimates being as high as 2,000. 

Noy. 30. Lorraine was annexed to the Reich. 

Dec, 14. Pierre Laval was dismissed by Mar- 
shal Petain as Vice Premier. 4 

. close of 1940 the war was still in full 
ee with air raids in Europe and 
Africa, an@ submarine attacks on ships and 
ports of all belligerents. 
(For later dates see War Chronology, also 
General Chronology, in this Almanac.) 


- . 
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‘Memorable Dates in the United States Southwest 
: Sourve: United States Department of the Interior : 


1607—Onate resigned his commission as Governor 
of New Mexico. 

1610—(Traditional—exact date not known) Pedro 
de Peralto, successor to Onate, founded Sante 
Fe, New Mexico. ; 

1680--Outbreak of Pueblo Rebellion, one of thes 
most serious Indian uprisings ever visited upon 
the Spaniards in the Southwest. z 

1684—Jesuits, under Father Eusebio Kino, valiant 
pioneer-priest, explorer, colonizer and first to 
establish cattle ranches in the Southwest, began 

in Sonora, 


1532-33—Traditional date when Europeans first 
beheld the White Sands of Alamogordo, part of 
which now are perpetually protected as “White 
Sands. National Monument, New Mexico. The 
Spaniard, Cabezade Vaca, and his slave, Esteban, 
and two other Spaniards were the Europeans In 
question. : 

1539—Fray Marcos de Niza, accompanied by Este- 
ban, the slave, reached the present State of 
Arizona; crossed the mountain into New Mexico, 
and beheld from afar one of the Seven Cities of 
Cibola—the Zuni village of Hawikuh. Its ruins 
still may be seen, some 60 miles south of Gallup. 

1540—(February 23) Coronado left Compostela, in 
the Mexican state of Jaliseo, on his famous 


his life-work among the Indians 
Mexico, and Southern Arizona. 
1687—-Padre Kino founded his first mission ‘‘in the 
North” (Arizona)—‘‘Nuestra Senora de _ los 
Dolores’’—the headquarters from which during 
the next 24 years he established and administered 
his famous chain of missions in the Southwest. . 
Tumacacori National Monument, Arizona, . per -~ 
petuates his memory. 
1695—Don Diego de Vargas reconquered New? 
Mexico—‘‘at his own expense.”’ 
1711—Death of Padre Kino, marking end of an 
important epoch in the colonization and 
Christianization of the Southwest. 
752—Tubac, Arizona, established as a’ military 
post, first non-ecclesiastical settlement in 
rizona. ; 


expedition into our present Southwest. 
1541—Coronado spent the winter of 1540 and 1541, 
with his Conquistadores, in camp at village of 
Tiguex, near present New Mexican town of 

Bernalillo. > 
1582—Snake | dance—a feligious ceremony—first 
witnessed by a member of the white race, Don 
Antonio deiEspejo, at Acoma Pueblo, New Mexico. 
_ 1598—Onate’s expedition, first notable one since 
_. Coronado’s entrada in 1540, entered Southwest. 
- 1605—(Traditional date) Onate left his autograph 
ore een Rock, now part of El Morro, New 
exico.. 


Major Train Wrecks in the United States h 


_ 1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 
_1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill, 81. 1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40. 


: 1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
- 1904—Aug. %—Eden, Col., 96. 

1906—Mar,~16—Florence, Col., 35. 
Dec, 30—Washington, D. C., 53. 


1916—Mar. 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28. 

1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20. 
Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. 

1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 


» 1907—Jan. 2—YVolland, Kan., 33. 

Jan, 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 

Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 

Mar. 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 

July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 

Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24. 
1910—Mar. 1—Wellington; Wash., 96. 
- Mar. 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. > 


July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 115. 
1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y., 21. 
1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. é 
1922—Aug. 6—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 40. 
1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., 37. 
1925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 
1926—Dec. 23—-Rockmont, Ga., 20. 
1938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 


1911—Aug. 25—Sanandaigua, N. Y., 27 1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24. 
_ 1912—July 4—Corning, N. Y., 40. 1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y., 30. 
_1913—Sept.. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, O., 43. 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Number | Total loss | Property Number | Total loss Property [ 
Year reported of life losses Year reported of life losses 
86 140 $2,511,500 || 1930......... 192 179 $12,289,1 
121 508 15,007,700 || 1931......... 94 36 Bart 
81 134 7,631,200|| 1932. ........ 152 394 3388" 58 5 
65 205 6,861,500 || 1933. ........ 260 362 , 190,640 ) 
87 498 15,205,000 || 1934......... 147 47 4,424,950 | 
106 202 5,406,300 || 1935. .. 182 70 4,732,930 ) 
108 133 6,630,000 || 1936......... 159 552 26,228,550 
100 109 2,958,750 || 1937. 148 29 3,155,875 
130 376 26,120,850 || 1938. ....... 220 183 8,796,2 
119 794 24,023,900||1939........ 154 87 5,891,9. 
111 144 4,318,950||1940........ 126 6. 5,973,8 
ane oa tose tee ore apie 6,153 283,294, 2 
$ +230, ver: NRT 4 
197 274 10,049,400 cig ey = 
World Fairs—Dates, Attendance 
Days Da 
Yr. Opened Visitors |Acr. City We. Doendd | Visitors | Acr. 
Rak B51 [141 6,039,195 | 26|(St. Louls....,.(1904 |187_ 19, 695,85 e 
1853 «1475 1,250,000 13|'San Franciseo.|1915 |288 18°971°987) 635 ; 
Rertares, 853 «(536 1,150,000. ...|\San Diego.....|1915-6 730 3,747,916 1,400 — 
Sit acs 1854 3 mont Rute ie “st Geta ure d= 4,250,000) 75 4 
. j 2 OM LY.ce siaey T 
in aitaes | is Parag ies Sits da Pace | 
000, adelpliia. .. 6,408 1500 — 
143 1,142)0 16|'Chicago.......|1 #38 €26.846 eae 
186 7,254,687 60} |San Francisco. 10,496,203; 400 — 
159 9,857,628 San Franciseo. 400 
We (A 35 | 305 Reet lisay uae "| $e SS zie | 
, , 817,265 1,216 
179 27,529,400 19,115,269 i zi6y 
Seb E eS UL ee .'39,000,000 | 44,932,534 . s 
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Chief Political Assassinations ‘Since 1865 


Source: Various Official Accounts 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, in Washington; died April 15. 

1870—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. 

1872—-Feb. 8. Earl of Mayo, Gov.-Gen. of India. 

1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 

1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. 

ly 2. James A, Garfield, President of the 

. United States, in Washington; died Sept. 19; 
Guiteau hanged, June 30, 1882. 

1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. 

1894— June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
dent of France. 

1895—July 25. Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
Bulgaria. 

1896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 

1897—Aug. 8. Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Min- 
ister of Spain. 

—Aug. 25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uru- 


guay. 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala. 

—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
of the Dominican Republic. 

gaa 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 


ucky. 
“July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. | 
1—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of the 
United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed, Oct. 29. ; ; 
1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and his 
wife, Queen Draga by army officers, in the pal- 
ace, Belgrade. - 
une 16, Bobrikoff, Gov. Gen. of Finland. 
1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
<ec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Philippe, Crown Prince. 
ct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. ; 
1i—-Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Russia. 
—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the Domin- 
ican Republic. ; 
1912—-Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


in. 
eis Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


war. 
Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President of 

Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-President. 
—March 18. George, King of Greece. _ 
Yo14—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
- Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia (later part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo 


‘Princip. : 
* Jean L. Jaures, French Socialist leader. 
ee ate ap President of Hayti. 


5—July 28. Guillaume Sam, Ns 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count yon Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow. | 

—July 16. Czar of Russia and family, in Ekaterin- 

purg; at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, 

Grand Duke Michael Alexander. 

‘July 31. German Field Marshal von Eichhorn, in 


re il, in Budapest. 
ge ’ Sidonie Paes, 
b. 20. Habibullah 


an. 

‘Kurk Eisner, Bavarian Premier, in 

April 12, War _ Minister Neuring, in 
Pres. Ger, 


President of Portugal. 
Khan, Ameer of Afghan- 


§ , in Berlin. 
Boe. Party Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 


my ico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 
gent Oh ee Dato, Premier of Spain, at Madrid. 


- 26. py pore ee Oe ees Vice- 
f r, near enberg, Baden. y 
Peo Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 
Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other 
high officials, Li bon. 5 FF 
}—Nov. a a Kas remit] Japanese Premier, in 
‘Tokio, orean. : 
192 canes Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
: Irishmen in London. 
Z ALT Dr. Walter Rethepan. Sermnn een 
Mini py two German youths, in 7 
ee Gan! Michael Collins jrish Free State 
: re , near Bandon, 9 
{— Be ia: Bauriel Narutowicz, first President 0 
the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, an 
a artist, in Warsaw. v 


County Cork, | 


1923—-May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
Minister at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
Army officer, Lausanne. 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. in Spain. 

—June 29: Gen. J. C. Gomez, ist Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, in Caracas. 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho’’ Villa, ex- 
rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader-in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. 

1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Méilefi, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, in Sofia, This was followed by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. 

—April 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. Naidencf, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Ziatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres. of 
Ukrainian Repub., in Paris by a compatriot. 

1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
19-yr. Russian monarchist. 

—dJuly 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of the . 
Irish Free State, near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova, by a countryman. 

—June 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and 
Dr. George Basaritchik. 5 

—July 17. Ex-President and President-elect. Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico in San Angel near 
Mexico City. The assassin, Jose de Leon Torol, 
artist, was executed on Feb. 9, 1929. 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon. 

—Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi, Tokio. 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russian 
exile, Paris. 

—May 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, Tokio. 

1933—On Feb. 15, in Miami, Fla., Joseph Zangara, 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized his 
afm, and the bullet fatally wounded Mayor Anton 
J. Cermak, of Chicago, who died March 6. Sev- 
eral others nearby were shot. Zangara pleaded 
guilty, was found. sane, and was electrocuted on 
March 20, 1933. 

—April 30.. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, president of ~ 
Peru, shot to death in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado 
de Mendoza, who was killed by guards. : 

—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother of King 
Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death in Berlin by 
an Afghan student 

—Noy. 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, killed 
in Kabul by Abdul Khalliq, a student, who was 
executed on Dec. 16. 

—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of Roumania, in ~ 
Sinai. by a student. 

1934—July 25, in Vienna, Engelbert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as the — 
actual slayer, was hanged. é 

—Oct. 9, in Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugo~ 
slavia, and French Foreign Minister Jean Louis 
Barthou, by Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian of 
Macedonian ‘birth. i 

—Dec. 1, Sergei Mironovich Kiroy, of the Com- 
munist Political Bureau, friend of Stalin in 
Lenigrad, by Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former 
Soviet official. He ‘and 13 others were tried and 
shot. 

1935--Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, | 
who was slain by Long’s body guards. The 
Senator died on Sept. 10 


1936-_Feb. 26, Finance Minister Kore Kiyo 
Sokanesht, 82: Admiral Makoto Saito, 178 
ex-Premier; Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, Grand 


hamberlain; and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in 
Tokio: slain by army officers and men in a 


cries cee 20, Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein), 63, 4 


led Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
faaeaues M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico Citx. 


{ 
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Polar Explorations 
The Record of Polar Explorations 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, 
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LL.D. (President) 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) 
Commander Date |No. Lat. Locality 
, A 72° 12” |West Greenland. ............- 
sWilliam Barents he Sank A 1306 79° 49’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland 
*Henry Hudson... 1607 |.80° 23’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland 
*Henry Hudson. ... 1616 | 77° 45’. |Ellesmere Island............- Great Britain 
SCaDt J. C. Phipps. 1773 | 80° 48’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea _|Great Britain 
Seboresiy the Elder. 1806 | 81° 30’ |Spitsbergen and East Greenland)Great Britain 
-*Sir William Edward Parry 1827 | 82° 45, |North of Spitsbergen... ...5.%.. 2: 
Wm. Morton, &. K. Kane Expedition. . ea #8, Os She ote Retry ete OF ee i X United Sn 
F ‘. Ingle 1859 ” 1Sm OUnd....”. ow eee ae 
Dr peas aig tessmrcsssss"*1 4961 | g1° 35’ |Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land. . . .|United States 
\ Baron Nordenskiold..........--------- 1868 | 81° 42’ |Snitsbergen. ...........2.+.-- Sweden 
-) @apt. Charles I. Hails..........-.-.-. 1871 | 82°11’ |Near Thank God Harbor...... United States 
J. Payer d “dS 1873 | 81° 50’ |Franz Josef Land............. Austria 
| *A.H. Markham, Nares Expedition...... 1875 | 83° 20’ |Northeast Grinnell Land... .. . Great Britain 
¥ ( D. L. Brainard, - 
SSIES 2 eed 1882 | 83° 24” [Greenland Coast....... _|United States 
| *Admiral Robert E. Peary........-.---- 892 | 83° 27’ |Greenland Coast........ United States 
i *Pridtjof Nansen.....0:..-..-.-00--6-+ 1893-5] 86° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land 
Frederick G. Jackson. o»........----+-- 1894-7} 81° 20’ |Franz Josef Land........ 
" *Capt. Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi's Exped’n .| 1900 | 869 34’ |North of Franz Josef Land 
- Admiral Robert E. Peary. ... - -|. 1902 | 84° 17’ |Grinnell Land.......... 
i ZieclerPolar Expedition,Maj.AnthonyFiala| 1904 | 82° 4/ |Franz Josef Land. - 
*Admiral Robert B. Peary (Apr. 21)..-...| 1906 | 87° 6’ |North of Greenland 
Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 6)..... 1909 90° - "The North Pole. 527005. .!f- sess 
i oe. Roald ae ee thee eves 1925 | 87° 44’ |North of Greenland........... 
. leut, Com. R. E. Byrd, Jr., U.S. N. 
an Ret. (By eirotatie May 9 eeidcae 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen and return.......- United States 
_ Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Expedition 
: (By dirigible, May 12)...........---. 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen to Alaska......... Norway, U. 
ae i S. and Italy 
" Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
d (By airplane, Apri) 15)..........-.-- 1928 | 84° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . .|United States = 
_. Gen. Umberto Nobile < : 
; (By dirigible, May 23)...........-.-- 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy 
Pavel Golovin Rudolf Island to and around 
(By airplane, May 5)............- 1937 | 90° N. Pole; fog prev. land. ice floe. , |Russia, Soviet, 
*Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 North Pole, by flight from Ru- 
(By airplane, May 21)..........-:... 1937 | 90° Gol Wilander) ga sce. teen a Russia, Soviet 
North of the Coast from Point 
Sir Hubert Wilkins Barrow to the mouth of the 
REN VHIRDIANG Hou k clsic ines’ cis ove epee ete 1937-8] 88° MacKenzie River. ...... 1... Russian 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, 
commander of America’s first naval exploring ex- 
pedition, sighted the Antarctic continent and then 
_ followed its coastline for a distance of more than 
- 1,500 miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse 
land in the South Polar region, he was the first 
_ definitely to announce the existence of an Antarctic 
continent, according to Daniel C. Haskell, bibliog- 
‘yapher of the New York Public Library, whose 

account of the expedition appears in a bulletin of 
- that institution. 

“The Squadron’’ says Haskell sailed from Nor- 
' folk, Va., Aug. 18, 1838, and headed first for the 
"” Madeira ‘and Oape Verde Islands, then recrossed 
» the Atlantic to-Rio de Janeiro, worked its way 
- down the east coast of South America, around 


RECENT POLAR 


since October 23, 1937, reported on Aug. 29, 1939, 
that it had drifted to latitude 86° 39’ North and 
longitude 47° 55’, the farthest north ever reached 
: by boat. This is about 250 miles from the North 
Pole, Under the leadership of Capt. K. S, Badigan, 
the crew of the Sedoff has made scientific observa- 
tions concerning meteorology, oceanography, etc. 
- The Sedoff was extricated by an ice breaker on 
dan. 13, 1940. . 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., returned 
- to Antarctica early in 1939, by direction of the 
_ government and discovered and charted 900 miles 
of unknown coastline, by the combined use of his 
ship, the Bear, and an airplane. He found that 
the magnetic South Pole had shifted to the west, 
The coastline he explored consisted of a plateau 
- about 3,000 feet high extending for perhaps 1,100 
miles. He left 33 men at West Base, near Little 
pA 


Commander Date | Latitude Longitude Nationality 
SE —————— 
) Capt. James Cook. .........-.s-.50s- (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10’S. 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer........ . (Noy, 18)| 1820 63° 45° S. 60° _, W. |United States. 
James Weddell... .... 1... eee et eee enews 1823 74° 15'S. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain. 
Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition............. 1839 oc 8. 105° , W. |United States. 
Capt, James Clark Ross. ............-+ (Feb. 22)| 1842 78° 10’ 8. 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 
_ Carstens E. Borehgrevink....... .. (Feb) | 1900 78° 50'S. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain, 
Capt. Robert F, Scott .. (Dec. 30)| 1902 82° 17'S, 163° EB. |Great Britain 
_ Sir Ernest Shackleton (Jan. 9)| 1909 88° 23’. | 162° E. |Great Britain. 
- Roald Amundsen.... (Dee, 14)} 1911 90° Norway. 
apt mobert F. Scott... 6. wee eee Jan. 18){ 1912 90° Great Britain’ 
Rr-Adm. R. E. Byrd, U.S.N. by airplane (Nov. 29)| 1929 90° United States. 
~ Lincoln Ellsworth. by airplane ... (Nov. 3-Dec. 5)} 1935 (76-79° 58S. [80-120°. W. |United States. | 


Cape Horn, and up the west coast, arriving at 
Callao, Peru, in the early summer of 1839. BA} 
“The great achievement of the voyage was, of! 
course, the expedition into the Antarctic in thet 
winter of 1839-40. Leaving Sydney, New Souths 
Wales, the last wek in December, Wilkes spent! 
the months of January and February, 1840, follow-+ 
ing the coastline of Antarctica until he had con-- 
vinced himself that what he had discovered’ was tn 
fact. the Antarctic continent. The squadren! 
reached New York in June, 1842, having been gone’ 
3 years and 10 months and sailed a distance of! 
87,780 miles. : 
The land which Palmer saw in 4820 is now sup-: 
posed to have been the Antarctic Continent. 
The late Dr. Frederick A. Cook claimed to hai 
discovered the North Pole on April 21, 1908. | 


EXPEDITIONS 


Soviet Arctic—The ice-breaker, Sedoff, ice bound America, and 26 at East Base, 1,200 miles away, in 


Palmer Land. They continued charting of the 


coast. x 
Ellsworth Antarctic—In his ship the Wyatt 
Earp, which he had used for three previa 


Antarctic expeditions, Lincoln Ellsworth sailed 
from Capetown, October 29, 1938, end three month: 
later reached the edge of the Antarctic Continent 
at Princess Elizabeth Land. On January 11, 1939, 
Ellsworth claimed 77,000 square miles of Antarctic 
Territory for the United States as a result of a 
flight over an area which he named this ‘‘American 
Highland.”’ ; ull 


' German Antaretic—A German Antarctic Expe 

tion, led by Capt. Ritscher, on March 9 pedi 
claimed for the Reich 231,660 square miles of terri- 
tory in Crown Princess Maerta Land, which had 
previously been claimed by Norway. i 7 
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Netable Marine Disasters Since 1833 


(Figures show lives lost. For lack of space, only more serious disasters, mainl 
or in American commerce, are noted) 7 ane ee 


grounded on Long Beach, N. Y.; 311. 
—May 10. Troopship Lady Nugent, from Madras 
foundered in a storm; 400. : : 
—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk 
os collision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.: 


$33—May 11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England to 
Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. 

—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
with British women convicts, wrecked off 
Boulogne, France: 128. 

i836—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 77. 

1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 

New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lockout, N. Y¥.; 62. 

Feb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 

—May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 
River; 175. 

—Oct. §. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. 

—Oct. 29, Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 
on Mississippi River; 234. 

1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 

—June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
more, blew up off North Carolina; 140. 

—June 16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 


Erie; 50. 
—Noy. 25. Steamboat Gen. Brown, oo up- on 


essippt River, at Helena, Ark.; : 
an. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 


_ to Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, L.I.; 140. 
io 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 


—Sept. 29. U.S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed from 
Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New York: 
never heard from; 193. 

—Noy. 13. American-owned immigrant ship, New 
Era, from Bremen for New York, wrecked on New 
ig coast, 15 miles below Sandy Hook; over 


—Nov. 13-16. Eleven British Army transport; 
wrecked, 6 disabled; steamship Prince sunk in 
WF ede, fads Sea; 500. ’ 
5—May 1. Emigrant shi 
ln aoe g p John wrecked off 
oe 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked 


—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
— x sea; 288. 

—Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned on k 
Michigan; 60. ‘, ty yer 

—Noy. 2. Steamer Lyonnals sunk off Nantucket 
in collision; 260. 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line 
150 on board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
veston, Téx.; 55. 

—June 26, Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
burned; 250. : 

—Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. 

—Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, Havana to 
New York, sunk; 400. 

1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis} F 

—Sept. 13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New 
York, burned in midocean; 471. 

1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liverpool 
to New York, wrecked; 400. 

—Oct. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
Anglesea coast; 446. . 

1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddefork; 60. 

—Feb. 19. American ship Luna wrecked off Bar- 
fleur; 100. 

—Feb.'19. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape 
Sable, N. S.; 205. 

1860—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 
Cairo, Ill.; 50. 

—Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin sunk by collision 
on Lake Michigan; 300. 

1863—Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. 

—April 27. Steamer Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog 
off Cape Race, N. F.; 237. 

1864—-Nov. 4, British steamship Racehorse, 
wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99. 

1865—April_ 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 1,450. 

—Aug, 24. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed foundered 
near Calcutta; 265. 

1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in Bay 
of Biscay; 220. 

—Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, boilers exploded on 
Ohio River; 100. L ' 

Jan. 30, Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on 
Mississippi River; 1590. 

—May. Steamer Gen. Gran, wrecked off New 


Oundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
1—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
New York, sunk.in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 


heard from. 

-April 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 
Jand to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 70. ~- 
Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie; 175. 
8 Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buckeye 
collide on Mississippi, Buckeye sinks; 60. 

Oct. 23. Steamer Lucy Walker explodes three 


g48—Aug. 24. American emigrant ‘ship Ocean Mon- 
“arch, from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvonshire, 


at sea; 60. 
350— March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 


“off Margate; 400. 

ejuve iT. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 
ney. 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 
"New York, wrecked off coast of Ireland; 100. 
a ba 58 Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
; s; 100. 

-- Jane. Troopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
“Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454. 

| 3 27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on 
- Hudson River; 70. re 

Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 


Poke Erie) 200. i Zealand; 87. 
a Victoria, wrecked | (rt'*3. Steamer Evenfhg Star, New York to 
ane New Orleans, foundered; 250 


1867_-Oct. 29. Royal mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 


cane; 1,000. r 
1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 


on Ohio River; 80. ¢ 
—April 9. Steamer Sea Bird burned on Lake 


Michigan; 100. 
aoa it. Anchor liner United Kingdom, van- 


ished at sea; 80 


= 94. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
Sraltornia \with 700 passengers, including 500 of 
| Third Reg. U. S. Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 
Dec. 30. Ship Staffordshire, Liverpool for 

oston, grounded near Seal Island; 178. 

4—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off 


f ; 380. 
: embers "Steamer Georgia, burned at New 
eans; 60. 

March. Steamer City of. Glasgow, Liverpool to 
Philadelphia, with 450 passengers, never heard 
; April 1B Steamer Secretary blew up in San 
Sablo, Cal. Bay; 50. ' ; 
eid 13°" ship Powhatan, Havre to New york, 

or ~ 


purned on Ohio River, near Warsaw, DG tae 


ff Yokohama; 115. 
at mg 28, inman Line steamer City of Boston, 


New York (Jan. 28) to Liverwool, vanished at 


4 


—Dec. 4. Steamboats United States and America,” 

1869—Oct. deo Steamer Stonewall burned below 
; 200, 

1870-—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sunk in col- 


ag a British warship, Captain, foundered off 


. 
F 


’ 


4 
al 
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Finisterre, Western Spain; 472. : 

—Oct. 19. Steamer Cambraia lost off Inishtrahull; 
170. ; 

—Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 

yeston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 

1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L, McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. ; 

—Jan. 27. Steamer Kensington collides with bark 
Templar off Cave Hatteras, both wrecked: 150. 

—Jan;28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. —. 

—July 30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
boilers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 
injured. oh 

—Dec. 23. Steamer America, 

: Montevideo, burned; 60. 
1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. 
—Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on 

' Long Island Sound; 50. 

—Nov. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, left N. Y- har- 
por, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, laden with 
alcohol, bound for Genoa, 5 weeks later, found 

?, abandoned in the Atlantic, with all sails set, 300 
_ miles west of Gibraltar. Crew never heard from. 

1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sunk in 
collision off Dungeness; 300. ’ 

i —Aptil 1. White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 

J off Nova Scotia; 547. . 

+ —Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 75. oe 

—Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 
at sea; 52. ; 

—Nov, 23. French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 
New York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
Barn and sunk in sixteen minutes; 230. 

1si4—Dec. 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned at 


- sea;_ 470. ; . 
1875—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. : 

—Noy. 4. American steamer Pacific sunk by 
collision off Cape Flattery; 236. 


Buenos Aires to 


—Noyv. 9. Steamer City of Waco, burned off 
Galveston; 53. 
—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New 


York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames; 157. 
1877—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 
Valparaiso; 100. 
—Nov. 24. United States sloop-of-war Huron 
wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 


; ee Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, 
CF 
1878—Jan. 31 Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 


North Carolina; 100. 

_ —March 24. British training ship Eurydice foun- 
' dered near the Isle of Wight; 300. 

—Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 

- collision in the Thames; 700. 

—Sept. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludwig, 

va vanished at sea; 50. 
= Dee. 18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in 
collision in the Dardanelles; 10. 
i9—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American Fishing 
schooners foundered off George’s Bank, New- 
foundland; 144. 

—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port, 

' never heard from; 45. 

an. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. 
_ —Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
off Florida coast; 68. 
—Oct. 16. American steamer Alpena foundered on 

Lake Michigan; 60. 

—Nov. 24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
. collision off Spezzia; 250. 
1881—May 24. Steamer Victoria, 

* Thames River, Canada; 200. 

—June. U. S. Naval vessel, Jeanette, crushed in 
Aretie ice and sank 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Commander G. W. De Long and 21 others were 

’ drowned, frozen or sterved; 11 survived, includ- 
ing Lieut. G. W. Melville. The vessel had been 
in the ice pack since Sept. 1879. She had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 

i Gordon Bennett. 

_ —Aug 30. Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape 

of Good ge 200. 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in collision 
‘on Ohio River; 57. 

—Sept. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 

- Asia, foufidered between Ontario and Sault Ste. 


Pi arie; 98. 
_. 1883—May 3._ Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
Vancouver Island; 170. 
_—Jduly 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; 


124. 
 1884—Jan, 18. American steamer City of Columbus 
_ wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. 
_—April 3._ Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off 
Sambro Head, N. S.; 131. 
—April 18. Bark Pomena in collision with steamer 
State of Florida off coast of Ireland, both vessels 


capsized in 
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were foundered; 150. 2 j 
—July 22. Spanish steamer Gigon and Britis 
steamer Lexham in collision off Cape Finisterr# 
both sunk; 150. E 
—Sept. 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked — 
Donegal; 52. n 
1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left po 
never heard from; 56. 3 . : 
1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision witt 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300- j 
—Noy. 19. | Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk & 
collision in the English Channel; 134. . 
1888—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collisicd 
with the Thingvalla; 105. 2 
—Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamship 
France collide near Canary Islands; 89 
1889—March 16. United States warships Trentow 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler am 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. 
—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of Nation 
Line, left port, never heard from; 72. 
1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Isla 
of Corsica; 130. 


—Feb. 17. British steamer Duburg wrecked ii 
China Sea; 400. 

—March 1. British steamship Quetta wrecked 09 
Cape York; 124. 


—July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned ii 
storm on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. 

—Sept. 19. Turkish frigate Ertogrul foundereg 
off coast of Jap.; 540. 
—Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York fc 
Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 7 
—Noy. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked i, 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. - , 
—Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned i) 
China Sea; 100. : a 

1891—March_ 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line 
sunk by collision off Gibraltar; 574: 

—April 16._ British ship St. Catharis. wrecked oz 
Carolina Island; 90. 

—April 22. Chilean- warship Blanco Encaladi 
blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. ae 

—Sept. 10. Italian steamship Taormina sunk i 
collision in Mediterranean; 50. 

—Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise sank in.Bay od 
Bengal; 77. 

Syere 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guion Line, burne 
at sea. 

1892—Jan. 13. 
a Og on a 

—May 22. Brazilian warship sank near ond 
La Plata River; 120. " ear out | 

—Oct. 28. Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line 
wrecked off Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. 

—Feb. 11. ite Star steamer Noronic, Liverpocd 
to N. Y. on maiden voyage; vanished. & 

—May 29. British peapabin Germania founder 


Steamer Namchow wrecked ij 


Kearsarg® 


Steamship Norge, wreck 
Reet, oe fag a! 600. big Roda 
—Nov. 1. amer Wairar f 
wexe™ Zealand: hy, apa wrecked off coast of 
—Jan. °30. German steamer Elbe 
collison with British steamer Crathie Pes ae a 
Sea; 335. E 
—March 11. 


D z 
foundered in ir Ng at Rene 


United States 


battl in 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. echip: Nee 


—dJuly 4. French Line steamer La Bourgo: 
gaan with British sailing ship Cromartyshire 


—Oct. 14. Steamer Mohegan, 
Line, wrecked off the Lizard; 
—Noy. 26-27. Steamer Portland, from Boston, lo 
off Cape Cod; 157 passengers, also the crew. 
1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed 
damaged several steamships including the M 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged No 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks: 
145 lives lost; property damage over $10,000 00 
1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de 
one nee an eee harbor; 128. 
—-ApD: i ‘urkis) ans Asian C 
Red Sea; 180. x Se 
—Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 
gold, struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passa) 
Alaska, and sank in a few minutes in 365 feet 


Atlantic Trans 
170. oe 


Jan- 


ir 
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is pokes oar ae 70. > 

Dec. 2. ritish sloop of war Condor vanis' 

- Esquimalt, B. C.; 104. b: capa 

1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sunk in collision 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. 

1903—June 7. French steamer Libau’ sunk in 

- collison near Marseilles; 150. 

1904—-June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 

—June 20. Russian submarine Dolphin sunk; 23. 

Steamer Norge, wrecked off Scottish 


; 646. 
1995—May 28. Russian battle cruiser, Admiral 
- Nachimov, sunk in fight with Japan’s fleet in 
Bay of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The ves- 
sel carried $53,000,000 in gold. 
—July 6. French submarine Farfadet sunk; 14. 
—July 21. Boiler explosion on U. S. gun boat, Ben- 
nington, San Diego, Calif., 65. 


“Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sunk by 
explosion; 599. ' 
1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 


sunk near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powder 
magazine; 212. 

—Jan. 22. American steamer Valencia lost off 
Vancouver Island; 129. 

—Aug. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 

’ Cape Palos; 350. 

—Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving 
Vladivostok accidentally struck by a torpedo 


r Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 131. 

“2 Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin stranded off the 
Hook of Holland; 100. 

—¥Feb. 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked: 


aekys 

—March 12. Explosion on French battleship Jena 
killed 117. 

—July 20. American steamers Columbia and San 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100. 

—Nov. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, foundered 
in North Sea; 110. , 

1908—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru 
sunk in collision near Hakodate; 300. ; 

—April 30. Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima 
sunk by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. 

—July 28. 2 ame Ying King foundered off 
Hongkong; 5 

Etoy. 6. Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. 

—Nov. 27. Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 


pines; 100. 
1909—June 12. 


med; 20. _. 
- 4, British submarine CII sunk; 13. 
aed 1. British steamer Waratah, from Sydney 
- via Port Natal for London, left Port Natal July 
26; never heard from; 300. 
‘Nov. 14. _ Steamer Scyne sunk in collison with 
off Singapore; 100. 
3 preoee Line oe General 
zy wrecked off norca; k 
Sees French submarine Pluvoise sunk: 25. 
‘Jo11__Feb. 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked: 70. 
—April 2. SS. a wreeey goes 
. 5. Steamship -Tuscape re . c 
eet p French battleship Liberte. sunk by 
t Toulon; ie * 
Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic; 


Russian submarine Lambala ram- 


“ explosion 

—Nov. 23. 

Mier Jan. 11. — Russian steamer, foundered 
k Sea; : - 

Sa Spanish steamship Principe de Asturias 

struck rock off Sebastian Point and sunk; 500. 

—March 21. Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk 


i 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 

Bare os, British steamship Koombana lost in 
_ ty) ff Australian coast; 130. . 
“April 8. Nile excursion steamer, sunk in collision 


an iro, Egypt; 200. Pe 
ae oes. ‘White Star steamship Titanic sunk 


after collison with, iceberg in North Atlantic: 


Steamer Texas blown up by mine at 
to Gulf of Smyrna; 64. 
French submarine Vendemairo sunk; 24. 
—Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sunk in 
ee vias 


iver; 115. 
3 28 epanese ie Kickermaru sunk off 
ne n; 1,000. 
Sateen ‘British steamer Calvadas lost in 


a of Marmora; 200. 
ech 6 Geran torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 
sunk in collison with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 


and: $5 pritish steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
“by dynamite explosion, Baltimore, 
Oct. 9. Steamshi 


pat losion in midocean; 135,. : 
eens. Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in 


1914—March 31. 
—May 29. 


—Sept. 


—Oct. 30. 
1915—March 24, U. S. submarine F4 failed to re- 
—April 3. 
—May 7. 


—July 24, 
—Aug. 
—Aug. 16. 


—Nov. 7. 
1916—Jan. 22. 
—Feb. 3. 


—June 65. 
—Aug. 29. 
—Aug. 
—Aug. 29. 
—Novy. 21. 
—Feb. 


—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk 


—Oct. 17. U. S. 


off coast of Peru; British officers, 25 passengers; . 


50, ‘f 
Volturno wrecked by fire 


St. Lawrence River; 44; also on this day . reat 
storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the Steamer 
Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the steamers 
ee te ee 23; Captice = pod 28; Isaac 
< , 26; Hydrus, 24; an » <4, 
many small craft. TENE oe 
Sealing steamer Southern 
wrecked ges of Belle Isle Strait; 173. pias 
anadian Pacific steamship Nmpress 
of Ireland sunk in collision with Dani 
Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024, a ee 
18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
oe near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


—Sept. 14. Australian submarine E1 failed to re- 


turn from dive; 37 


British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54. , 


turn after submerged run off Honolulu; 22. 
Dutch steamer Prins. Mauritz lost off 
Cape Hatteras; 59. 
Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, 
bound from New York to England, sunk in 18 
minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after 
2 P. M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of — 
Ireland; 1,198 (including 124 Americans). Ve 
Steamer Eastland overturned in Chi- 
eago River; 812. 
= 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 
Mexico; 97. 

Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 50. 


—Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston, Tex.; 56. 
—Aug. 19. White Star liner, Arabic, sunk by 


German submarine off Ireland; 5 a 
Italian liner, Ancona, sunk in Mediter- 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 

Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. 

re Steamer Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific: © 


—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Province sunk 


in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board ~ 

but 870 were saved. : 

British cruiser Hampshire sunk by ~ 

German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and 

several hundred others lost. 

United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 

at Santa Domingo; 33. 

29, Chinese steamer Hsin Yu sunk off 

coast of China; 1,000. Gs 
Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru 

wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. { 


—Oct. 20. Steamer.Marida lost on Lake Erie; 20. 
—Nov. 3. 


London and N. W. Railway steamship ~ 
Connemara and British steamship Retriever 
collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. 
British hospital ship, Britannic, sunk — 
in the Aegean Sea by a torpedo; 50. 
1917—Jan. 25. British cruiser, Laurentic, sunk off 
Ireland, by mine; 350. 
. “American merchant ship, California, 
sunk off Ireland by German submarine; 41. nae 
n 
Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 
—July 9. The British warship Vanguard blown ~ 
up at her dock in a British port; 800. ‘ 
—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 4 
$1,000,000. { 


y 
: 
’ 
F 


wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, 
: transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 
sea; 70. 
—Dec. 6 U.S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, sunk off 
Scilly Isles by German submarine; 64. ‘ 
—Dec. 17. U. S. submarine 1 rammed and sunk 
by F3 in maneuvers off San Diego, Cal.; 19. 
—Dec. 30. British transport Aragon sunk in 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 610. 
1918—Jan. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sunk in 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 224. 
_Feb. 1. French steamer, La Dive, sunk in 4 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 110, ~ 
—¥eb. 5. Tuscania, British ship with U. S. troops — 
sunk off Ireland by torpedo; 213 soldiers. , 
Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked near — 
Cape Race, N, F.; 92. : 
—April 25, Chinese steamship Kiang-Kwan sunk — 
in collision off Hankow; 590. 
—May American steamship City of Athens 
sunk in collision: off Delaware coast; 66. 4 
—May 10. British tenarenay Santa Anna torpe- 1 
od in Mediterranean; r >, 
qapet Ds. Moldavia, British ship with U. 8S. — 
troops, sunk in Ailantie by torpedo; 53. F 
—May 26. Leasowe Ce British treopetns ae ; 
ranean by rman subma, . a 
in MeaiterS. troop transport, President Lin-— 


—May 31. U.S. 
‘coed by U-boat; 26. 
pe Sis? “ Uv. 5 S. Cyclops, 19,300 tons dis- 
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placement, left the Barbados, West Indies, on 
Marfch 4, 1918, and never heard of since. She 
had on board 309. 
—June 27. British hospital ship, Llandovery 
Castle sunk by submarine off England; 234. 
—July 6... River steamer Columbia sunk in Illinois 
River at Wesley City; 87. 
—July 12. Japanese battleship Kawachi blown up 
_ in Tokayama Bay; 500. 
“July 14. French troop ship Djamndah sunk by 
torpedo in Mediterranean; 442. 7 
—July 19. U.S. Cruiser, San Diego, sunk by mine, 
off Fire Island, N. Y.; 50. 
—Aug. 3. British hospital ship, Warilda, torpedoed 
off England; 123. 
—Sept. 12. British transport, Galway Castle, 
pedoed in Atlantic; 189. : 
. —Sept. 26.. U. S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off Eng- 
land; 118. 
—Sept. 30. U. S. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. 
Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. S. troops, 
sunk in collison off Scotland; 431. 
- —Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed 
2 in Si. George’s Channel; 480. 
—Oct. 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 
sunk on coast of Alaska; 398. 
1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. 
—Jan, 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 
_ d@’Macoris to New York; 79. 
—Jan. 17. French steamer Chaouia lost in Straits 
of Messina;, 460. 
—Sept. 9-10. Spanish steamer, Valbanera, lost 
between Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla.; 500. 
“Noy. 9. American steamship Polar Land van- 
_ _ ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 
1920—Jan. 12. French steamship sunk in Bay of 
Biscay; 500 
1921—Spanis: 
near Villagarcia; 214. 
_ —Jan. 20. British submarine K5 failed to return 
to port; 55. 
—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 
1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
: Piraeus; 55. 
—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collisién off 
France; 98. 
—Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3 
—Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka sank in storm 
off Kamchatka; 300. 
—Aug. 29. Chilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
1988. Saat P Giecek t t Al 
;—Mare i reek transport Alexander s 
off Piraeus; 150. a 
' —April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
i. went aground at Cape Frio, Africa; 220. 
_ —July 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left Gulf 
end of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33. 
—Aug. 21. Japanese submarine 70 sunk; 88. 
—Sept. 3. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 
] Lend the smelpky, Ss. < pee Chauncey, Fuller, 
oodbury, Nicholas, an: oung, went on r 
in fog off Honda Point, Cal.; 22. zeke 
1924—Jan. 10. British submarine L-24 sunk off 
Portland, England, in collision with British bat- 
_ Mare " ar ne steamship San 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. Lid 
_ —March 19, Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
a Seagal ae reap Feu peveship Tatsuta; 49. 
| une 12. xplosion on U. 8S. S. Mississi i 
"gun practice off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. Dot Ké 
1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima 
» lost in gale off Takashima; 103. d —s 
—Aug. 18. Excursion steamboat Mackinac, 
Narragansett Bay, boiler explosion; 47 
eee 25. U. S. submarine S-51 sunk in col- 
 lision with City of Rome, off Block Isl., R. I.; 37. 
—Noy. 11. British submarine, M-1, sunk in col- 
lision in English Channel; 69. 
41926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichi 
grounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; py 
—Aug. 28. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
smashed into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia 
Set Fc Repanip’ bl in : 
. 16. Troopship blown up Yangtse 
& 120. Beith Renate soon Vai 5 aR 
ict. . British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk 
storm, south, of Bermuda: 84. ; sa 
—Dec, . ug, Linseed King, overturned i 
Hudson River at New York City; 45. iz: 
1927—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi sunk 
and destroyer Ashi crushed in collisions with 
: cruisers Jiutsu, and Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129. 
—Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda 
blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro, Brazil; 314. 
U. S. submarine, S-4, sunk off Province- 


tor- 


hh steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 


on 


4 


Marine Disasters 


* 


town, Mass,, in collision with Coast Guard de- | 
stroyer Paulding; 40. : 
1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, wrecked 
in storm in Bay of Arauco, 291. AN 
—Aug. 6. Italian submarine F14 sunk in Adriatic» 
Sea in collision with destroyer; 
—Oct. 3. French submarine, Ondine, 
with Greek steamer, off Portugal; 43. 
—Nov, 12. British steamer Vestris, N. 
So. America, sunk in gale off Virginia; 


—Danish cadet auxiliary sailing ship, Kobenhayvn 
left Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound 
for Australia; never heard from; 


60. 

1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40 : 

—aApril 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, 
crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. | ¥ 

—July -9. British submarine, H-47, in collision 
with sister submarine L-12; 21. 

—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with tanker, off Santa Cruz, Calif.; 70.) 

—Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hit rock 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. . 

—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. 

1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 110.) 

—June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in Massa- 
chusetts Bay in collision with coast steamer, 
Fairfax; 50. 

1931—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sunk in 
storm in Black Sea; 50. 

—Feb. 9. French Steamer, Porthos, sunk in snow 
storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 

—March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse 
River; 300. 

—April 1. Collision of French immigrant steamer, ) 
Florida, and British aircraft carrier, Glorious, 
off Malaga, Spain; 40. 

—June 9. British submarine, Poseidon, sunk in 
collision with steamer, Yuta, off China; 20. 
—June 14. French excursion steamer, upset in gale 

off St. Nazaire; 450. 

—Oct. 24. Russian submarine sunk in Gulf of 
Finland; 50. 

1932—Jan. 26. British submarine, M-2, sunk off 
Portland Bill, England; 60. 

—Feb. 25. British submarine H42 sunk off 
Series a a : 

—May 16. ench passenger motorship, Georges 
Philippar, burned and sunk in Arabian Sea; ri 

—July 7. New French submarine, Promethee, off 

ato Ble smboat Ob ti 

ept. 9. amboa servation, carrying work- 
men to Riker’s Island, blown to bits ty pS | 
of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City; 72. 

—Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarabi, turned up- 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105. 4 

1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steamer,; 
L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 17. 

—April 4,-U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 
crashes a set 2 Ng rene in < ene storm, 3 
miles southeast 0. arnegat Inlet Ligh’ ‘ca 

od: srhere were but ae survivors. scien’ | 

—Jan. 21. inese steamer, Weitung, ro 
ee euad deat ae ae od, 216. €,. 00 Sama 

—Mch, 12. Japanese torpedo boat Tomoz! 
west of Nagasaki; 103. iron’ | 

—Sept. a rag loy aac ge Morro Castle, Ha~ 
vana for New York w: 18 passenger: 
of 231, took are off Asbury Park, nN eet | 

1985—Jan. 24. ard Line steamer Mohawk, int 
collision off New Jersey coast wi é 

eee Talisman; a5) Nowe 
uly 3. Japanese cruise steamer, Midor' 
sunk in ection in the Inland Sea; ri on | 

—July 25. Russian submarine, B-3, sunk in Baltic} 

eee ae with another warship; 55. 
—Jan. 12. Freight steamer Iowa sun! 
Me ma ate near River, Ones ok gr eal 

—Noy, 8. erman motorship, Isis, s 
oe see hgh ‘England; do. ME StS 
—Dec. K anish submarine si 
by a torpedo; at. . unk off Mal: 
—Dec. 26. Italian steamship. Cesare Battiste, blev 
ance 2 agi Massaua, Eritrea; 36 killed. oN 

—Feb, 2. Japanese submarin 
oe ae et > ica atink 
—May 23. . S. submarine Squalus, sun! c 
rena eee Bala ieata e bs Gea 5 in Dra 
r intake valve blamed. This : 
raised and recommissioned in 1940. bos? a 
geet it aes pe Thetis sunk in test 
Tish sea 0: re} 
8 ‘ rescued. Ae at Ormes Head, Wales; 
—June 15, French submarine, Phenix i 
practice dive, Carn-Ranh Bay, off Kaa china | 
—Sept. 3. British merchant ship, Athenia, sunk ir 
the Atlantic, on the way to Montreal, 200 mile: 
ees of the Hebrides; 93 of the 1,104 passe 


United States—Visibility at Sea; Lighthouses. 657 


‘Visibility at Sea 
Source: United States Coast Guard 


7 
’ The table following gives the approximate i isibili 
* geographic range of visibility for j i 
ae by an observer whose eye is at sea level; in practice, therefore, it iS sacenasty £6 Rae netys 
ance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea level. . 


_. DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


Height, | Nautical || Height, Nautical |}, Height, Nautical ei 
’ > | ’ 5 Height, | Nautical 
; = _— Feet Miles Feet Miles Feet | Miles 
Tel 2.5 55 8.5 110 12.0 45 
10 | . 36 ae 120 12.6 500 358 
15 4.4 65 | 9:2 130 13.1 550 26.8 
20 5.1 70 9.6 140 | 13.6 600 28.0 
25 5.7 75 29.9 150 | 14.1 650 29.1 
30 6.3 80 10.3 200 | 16.2 700 30.3 
35 | 6.8 85 10.6 250 | 18.2 800 324 
eo e) ee | Be] ee 188 |laae 
; é 21. 
Bee 8.3 g00GE At! 115.8)< 400 | 32'S a er 


The table following gives the approximate geographic range of visibility j i 

Hi , ‘yy for an object which mi f 
seen by an observer whose eye is at lake level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary. fo sad: to ae 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 


‘Height, in| Statute Height, in Statute |; Height, in| Statut i 
feet Miles feet Miles j . Fock fea ae cs SMiles 
Bote 2.9 55 9.8 110 | 413.8 ‘ 
10 4.2 60 10.2 120 14.5 500 30.3 
; 15 5.1 65 10.6 130 15.1 550 31.0 
20 5.9 70 11.0 140 15.6 600 32.3 
25 6.6 75, | -114 150 16.2 650 33.7 
30 72 80 11.8 200 18.7 700 34.9 
‘ 35 718 85 20% 250 20.9 800 37.3 
40 8.3 90 12.5 300 22.9 900 39.6 
45 8.9 95 12.9 350 24.7 1,000 41.7 
50 9.3 100-1. 133 400 26.4 


__ a See 
“Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in| The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
ihe root of the height of the light above sea oye This light is 707 feet above the level of 
vel. € sea. 
“The actual curvature of the surface of the earth| The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases | tinental United States is at Cape Mendocino, Calif., 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. | 422 feet above the level of the sea. 
pre approximate curvature effect may be found| The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 
cd e square of the distance in miles | tinental United States is at Marcus Hook, Del., 278. 


multiplying th 
.6, the answer being in feet. feet above the level of the sea. 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


f j hthouses, electric incandescent lamps | line or oil engine : 
me aasg er a Yarger sizes of lenses producing | charging compressed air into a large storage tank. 


ade side the 
beams 9,000,000 allowed 
pe ch ieee is re . The flashing char- | to flow to the sounding device under the 

1 timer, which coordinates fog 


‘ho roduced by revolving the entire lens | signal, the ligh 
uses tric motors. Lenses which are aggregates of | signals. The fog signals at som 


Mart ety of types to produce whatever Many of the more 
Vall best differentiate a particular light Irom is, houses and ali United States lientships are fitted 
pros with radiobeacons. Certain ones also have radio 


be aerer lent ee hignis Ste aso a lecs ae “3 telegraph or radio telephone communication facili- 
jap ones, trumpets, oscillator’s, sirens, and horns. ' ties. ‘ 


ys 


ae 
a ' » . eee ue a el hs Oat dae ae 
' 
; 


ee ee, a 


Peer et ae ee 


" ‘ 
we Station CoP. Station GF: Station Cc. P. 
_ Eel Pore - eho =e ees 
Navesink, N. J.....-- 9,000,000 || 30-Mile Point, N. Y...| 620,000 Montauk Point, N. Y..| 300,000 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla.... 5,500,000 || Anacapa Isl., Calif.....) 600,000 Stratford Pt., Conn. 296,000 — 
[Liston Range, Del..... 5,000,000 || Pauwela Pt., Hawaii... 560.000 || Fire Island, N. Y. 280,000 
Cape Cod, Mass.....- 4, ‘000 || Kauhola. Hawali....-. 560,000 || Cape Arago, Ore. .-| 270,000 
White Shoal, Mich... - 3,000,000 || Cape Elizabeth, Me... 500.000 || Craighill Ch’n’l., Md... 
ae pees GSS re wa "500,000 || Cape San Juan, P. R... 500,000-|| North Head, Wash,.... 
allon, Calif......-- 2;200,000 || Point Tuna, P.R...... 490.00C || Piedras Blancas, Calif. . 
Cubit’s Gap, La......- 2'000,000 |} Piglon Poin” Calif. 475,000 || Cape Muy,N.J....---+ 
ily Point, Wash..... 2'000),000 |} Deepwater Pt., N. J... 450,000 || Mifflin Bar, N. J.....- 
pe Kumukahi, T. H_/1,700,000 || Cherry Is., Del. Riv...| 450,000 || Horseshoe Range, Pa.. 
ry Tortugas, Fla..... 1,500,000 || New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000 || Chester Range,-Pa.... 
ta Barbara, Calif. . 1,200,000 |} St. Augustine, Fla......| 450,000 || No. Manitou Sh’'l, Mich. 
Point Arguello, Calif... 1,200,000 }| Cape ‘anaveral, Fla...| 430,000 || Tinicum Island, Ne gxe 
Nawiliwili, Haweaii.... 1,200,000 }| Pensacola, Fla.....-.. 400,000 || Bellevue Range, Del... 
j MUGR, Ds FL. oi eee =~ 1,100,000 || Marquette, MCR aie a3 400,000 || Beavertail, Rhode Isl. . 
ereford Inlet. N. J... 1,100,000 || Rock of Ages, Mich....| 400,000 || Twin River Pt., Wis... 
rillo, Calif... Pt. Arena, Calif....... 390,000 || Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis. 
1 The Graves, Mass..... 380,000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla, 
Sabine Pass, La....... 380.000 || Two Harbors, Minn. 
Split Rock, Minn...... 370,000 || Umpqua River, Oreg. 
Harrison Crib, Ill...... 360,000 || E. River Range, N. Y. 
Staten Island, N. Y....]| 350,000 || Cape Spencer, Alask.. . 
Marblehead, Ohio..... 330,000 || C’p. Hinchinbrook, Ala. 
e, Calif. Reedy Island, Del....- 330.000 || Manhattan Rauge, Oe 
Hawaii 4-Mile Crib, Hl... ...- 320/000 || Point Loma, Calif..... 
Cape Blanco, Oregon... 320,000 || Mt. Desert Rock, Me.. 
Cape FPlattery, Wash... 300,000 || Fort Gratiot, Mich.... 
Devils Island, Wis.....] 300,000 |} Moose Peak, MOG irate 200,000 
North Point, Wis...... 300,000 |! Cape San Blas, Fla-..-- 200 a 
The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. : x 
The Shinnecock light has 140,000 candlepower; Boston light, 100,000. : 
a: inant now used in most of | A typical fo -signal installation consists of gaso- — 
Electricity is the illum: yD: g Gosia ar compressors, dis~ 


candlepower where | From the air tank or receiver, the air is “4 
accurate 


ue i many of the light- | control of a signa 0 
teristics Which distinguish y c 1, ignal ic tower, and the radio beacon — 
e stations are 


GBS ished glass prisms are assembled in a j operated by electricity 
hly_ po characteristic | Psy \ Ke more important United States wit | 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


BY SAILING VESSELS 


Columbus, in 1492, sailed from Spain (Palos) 

‘to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, Aug. 3 to Oct. 

12. The best day’s run was 200 miles. His flag- 

ship was the Santa Maria. The other vessels 

‘were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they 
went to the Canary Islands, and it was not until 

Sept. 6 that they left the Island oi Gomera. They 

were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. His 

sécond voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 

Dominica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 

was made in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage 

was only 21 days; his third, to Trinidad (May 30- 

July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, 

to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days, 

' put the land-to-land time (May 26-June 15) was 
but 20 days. “ie r 

The American-built, British-owned ship, James 

"Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, 

for several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- 

» ton Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 

: hours. 

i The Flying Cloud twice made the voyage from 
‘New York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
- in «89 days. The ‘‘medium” clipper, Andrew 
_ Jackson, did if in 89 days. ; ‘ 

' ‘Phe British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, 
Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 
‘The Northern Light, ‘‘medium”’ clipper, sailed 
_ from San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 
He Tun north from Cape Horn was made in 

3 days. 

i Rie clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
_ sailed from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 


on 
Rr 
, 
yj 
. 

; 
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ys : : BY STEAMSHIPS AND OTHER POWER VESSELS 


The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord 
Cochrane. She voyaged to South America. 

The first American ship to use steam in cross- 
ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built 
at New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on 
May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, 
during 18 of which she used her side-paddiles. 
She was a sailing vessel with steam auxillary. 

The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the dis- 
tance in April, 1838, in 15 days. Her best record 
was 10 days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
ead from Liverpool to New York in 14 days, 8 
- hours. 

In May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the Atlantic 
“record to 9 days, 19 hours, 25 minutes. 
_ The Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days, 1 hour, 
“45 minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, in 8 days, 2 
hours, 48 minutes; the City of Brussels, in 1869, 
’ in 7 days, 22 hours, 3 minutes; the Baltic, in 
_ 1873, in 7 days, 20 hours, 9 minutes; the City of 
‘7 Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days, 15 hours, 48 minutes; 
_ the Arizona, in 1880, in 7.days, 7 hours, 23 min- 


minutes; the Etruria, in 1888, in 6 days, 1 hour, 
65 minutes; the Majestic, in 1891, in 5 days, 18 
hours, 8 minutes; the Lucania, in 1894, in 5 days, 
-,. 7 hours, 23 minutes; the Lusitania, in 1908, in 4 
f ee 15 hours; the Lusitania, in 1909, in 4 days 
‘11 hours 42 minutes; the Mauretania, in 1910, in 
4 Gays, 10 hours, 41 minutes, at the rate of 26.06 
' knots an hour. . 

* The foregoing records, since and including 
1856, are between New York and Queenstown, 
averaging 2,780 nautical miles. 

The Deutschland, in Sept., 1900, went from 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, 
in 5 days, 7 hours, 38 minutes. The Leviathan, 
Oct. 4-10, went from New York to Cherbourg in 
s, 6 hours, 21 minutes, at am average speed 
of 24.67 knots. 

‘ In Aug. | the Italian Steamship, Rex, 
crossed the Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambrose 
- Light, New York Harbor, 3,181 miles, in 4 days, 
13 hours, 58 minutes. 
' The Europa of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch. 20- 
Ki 95), from Cherbourg Breakwater, France, to 
- Ambrose Channel Lightship, New York , Harbor 
_ (3,157 nautical miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 min- 
- utes. In July, 1933, she covered that-route (3,149 
miles) in 4 days, i6 hours, 48 minutes (average 
_ 27.92). In June, 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,196 
a oa in 4 days, 19 hours, 57 minutes (average 


_ ‘The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) 


Fastest Ocean Passages by Ships and Power Vessels 


‘utes; the Alaska, in’ 1882, in 6 days, 18 hours, 37] 


RS 7 


25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in No 
1846, sailed from Liverpool to.New York in 


seamen, and four boys. 
New York to San Francisco and from Hong Ki 
to London with tea, the Surprise earned a ne&; 
profit of $50,000 over and aboye her expenses an 
her own cost to build! 

The, ship Starr King once sailed from 50 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec 
ord. She was 8 days more getting into Sa: 
Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece too: 
only 1242 days from the Equator to within 200 
miles of San Francisco. Those 200 miles too 
her another week. 

The Atlantic, in the 


a In_ 1928 she crossed from En; 
gland in 23 days. The Yankee came from Bishop 
Rock to Boston Light in 1936, in 22 days, 

hours, 7 minutes. 


from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambros 
Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164: nautica 
miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an aver 
age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an how 
She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 da; 
14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 19: 
Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days, 1 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Nov., 1934 
Cherbourg to Ambfose, 3,092 miles, in 4 days, 1 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). « : 

The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on hes 
maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Cher. 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 hours} 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambrose 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 18 
minutes (average 28.74). 

On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in Ney 
York port, having come from Bishop’s Rock, oft 
Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 days | 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bishop's 
Leptecteg 126 miles nearer to Ambrose than is Cher. 


On the return trip, the Queen Mary travelers 
7] 


from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 miles, in’ 
minutes  thbertis) 31.69). 
je, on her maiden tr 


distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 


40 seconds. Th 
seat mn € average speed was 27.76 miles 


1927; a 
age speed of 22.21 knots for the run. Captai 
BE, Lackey, U. S. N., was in command of the sh 
The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her anch 
age at San Pedro, Calif., at 1.01 p.m., on June 
1928, and arrived at Diamond Head Light, Ho 
fae gue Si , ee 12—2,226 nautical m 
; , 36 minutes; a 1 of 
nautical miles an hour. 2 SYptn ee Eee ee 


- 


Around World Trips; Fastest by Land, Sea, and Air 


1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in 
Jules Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 50. 
1889. Nellie Biy, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 
1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days, 12 hours, 3 minutes. 
1901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes. 


1308. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
ga , 9 hours, 42 minutes. Henry Frederick, 54 
ays, 7 hours, 2 minutes. 


4907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 


30 minutes. 

i911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 19 hours, 
42 minutes, 38 seconds. 

1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 
minute: 


S. 
1924. U.S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual fiying time.) 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days, i# hours, 36 
minutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
motor car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


John Henry Mears and Capt. C7 B.D. 
15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. 
New York (June 29,) by seaplane and 
overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
Europe and Asia, 
They travelled by 


steamer to Vancouver, British Columbia, (July 


) and fiew thence to New York City, arriving 


22. 

4829. German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
Jeft Friedrichshafen, Germany, (July 31,) reachea 
Lakehurst, N. J., Aug. 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 
reached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) left there Aug. 
14 and reached Tokio, Japan, (Aug. 19,) left there 
23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 

(Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 
(Aug. 29, (Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 
richshafen (Sept. 4.) Approximate distance cov- 
ered 21,700 miles; Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 
Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
around the northern air 
world (15,474 miles) in 8 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


_ 1928. left Friedrichshafen, 


The Graf or & trax 
serma: Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
= ~e at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 


hurst, N. J..(Oct. 15, 
6,630 miles in 4 days, 16 hours, 46 minutes. 
Graf Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 


fhe Madeiras and Bermuda. 
osc, The Hindenburg left Frankfort on the 


I. 

: Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 : 
erg 17 minutes. The dirigible 
Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
Fall, over epee 

e 


the tri 

made the coud gree ois to Land 
Northern oo min’ after passing over 
and reached 


53 


“41 at 5:28 p.m 
minutes. 
¥ ind AIRPLANES bahad 
. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 
rt C. ona and crew, flew from Newfoundland 


W. Brown flew non 
(June 14-15) a distance 


minutes. 
4 + S.N. and 


U.S. 
to within 100 
drifted 


or 

et 
a 
r 


Hawaiian 


1 d were rescued. f 
9: gays eutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 


hon’ to the North 
yrd, U.S.N., fley from Spitzbergen to 

. May 9). ‘Amundsen-Ellsworth- 

He and et tiot fea: ‘Se Spitzbergen over the 


dirigible land- 
been lost over 


berg: 
in 33 hours, 


to Paris, 3,600 miles, 


1, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (Ju 
se naries Kingsford-Smith flew from Oak- 


oh | 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours. 49} 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, B 
11.5914 p.m. 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- 
nett Field (5:20 a.m., June 3,) and flew non-stop 
to Jomfiruland, near Oslo (Norway); and thence, 
via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back. ~ 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 
ers. A Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed him 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. - } 

1936. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
that city (Sept. 30,) each for a trip around the 
world to test the commercial flying routes. All 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. 

_ The first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the’ 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. The gross 
elapsed time from The World-Telegram building 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to if was 18 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total flying 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the aver- 
age flying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course was 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American Air- 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City, (7:26 — 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via Paris, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 
U S. R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minnéapolis, 

and landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
completing the trip of 14,824 polls in’3 

S 


Minn., 
p.m., 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

1939. Mrs. Clara. Adams of New York City 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y. (June 
28) on the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the Pan 
American line and landed at Newark Airport (July 
15), completing the around the world trip by air 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4 minutes. 


; Fast Atlantic Ocean Passages by Air 


land, Cal. to Australia, 3,000 miles, in three hops. 


(June-July.) 
1931 Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
7 minutes (June 23-24.) , 


miles in 16 hours, 1 
1932 Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
4 miles in 14 hours, 


Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,026 
56 minutes (May 20-21.) 

1937. Henry T. Merrill and John S. Lambe flew 
from Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y- to Croveen 
Airdrome, London, in 20 hours, 59 minutes ay 
ngland, with corona- 
d Brooklyn in 24 hours, 
¢ , 25 seconds, after a brief landing at 
Squantum, Mass. K 
off, Andrey Yumasheff and Sergei Danilin, Russian 
aviators, flew non-stop 
Jacinto, Cal., approximately 6,262 miles, in 62 
2 minutes, via the North Pole route (July 


1 
7 


Field, Brooklyn 


, 


seaplane, 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland 
20 hours, 19 minutes. 

7 


ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Muni- 


og . 
90-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and 
Gas 2 Paes Mineola, N. Y. to Hisleben,  Get-. 


al Airport, to Lisbon, Portgual (April 1-2, 1940) 
ey 18 hone 35 minutes flying time. The elapsed 
time was 21 hours 56 
east-west, was made 
elapsed time of 27 hours 
trip flying time 43 
American Clipper 


in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
The round 
The 


; 24 minutes. 
One A tic Clipper.of the Pan American — 


Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda to Lisbon, in 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22). 
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his nine-year-old . 
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Mikhail _Grom- — 


in 28 hours, — 


above. ; 
1940 The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- — 
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The return trip— 
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Great Ocean Steamships 


Great Ocean Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping and the U. S. Maritime Commission 
(Note—The length is from the stem to the fore part of the rudder post.) 


Reg. Bre 
Name Ton. |L’sth| dth |Dpth Name 
é ‘t.In.|Ft In.|Ft.In MES ee 
ueen Elizabeth, Br...... iT wn eee Reet ceania, Tt: 26.2... ees 
Rocmanie, Fr pangs "183,423|981 4)117 9| 57 6||*Neptunia, It........... 
Queen Mary, Ebr. $1'235|975 2/118 6| 68 5||*J. v Oldenbarnevelt, ED: 
OKs AG o.2).n)-)e mls 51,062|879 9| 97 0| 30 7|;/Tonan Macu No. 2, Jap.. 
Europa, Ger. 49,746'890 2|102 1| 48 0||*M y St. Aldegonde, bee 
Conte di Savoia, it. 48,502|814 6| 96 1| 32 4})Tonan Maru, No. 3, 19,210 
Aquitania, Br..... ‘|44'786|868 7| 97 0| 49 7|| Windsor Castle, Br....... 
. Tle de France, Fr.......... 43'450|763 7| 92 0} 55 9)| Arundel Castle, Br......- 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Holl. .|36,287|713 7) 88 3] 50 0|| Conte Verde, It........-- 18 
Mauretania. Br........-- 35.739|739 4| 89 4! 51 7||Ceramic, Br..........--- 
+ America, TS ieactete cis ois > 5,440|772 7| 93 5| 30 4||De Grasse, Fr.......---- 
eS Tay ack 9 i een on 30,816|705 6| 82 8} 38 9||Scharnhorst, Ger 2 ot. can 18,18 
eave won. Te Ge ea 30,418|710 9| 82 8] 46 5||Gneisenau, Ger.......-.- 
‘Pasteur, Fr... .....-.%- 30,000|656 2| 87 9| 30 5||*Gripsholm, Swed........ 
Stockholm, Swed....... 28,000|642 8| 83 2| 35 4}| Mariposa, U.S... aS 
*Georgic, Br.......+--+- 27.759|683 6| 82 4| 48,\6|| Monterey, U. ee 
Cap conn, MOR: Bese acres 27'561|643 6| 84 6] 41 9}; Lurline, U. 8.. 
*Dominion Monarch, Br. .|27,155|657 6| 84 8| 44 4|| Kosmos, Nor...........- 
- *Capetown Castle, Br. 27,000|702 .9| 82 5| 42 0||*Reina del Pacifico, Br.. 
. *Britannic, Br.)...-... +. 26,943|/683 6| 82 4| 48 6)| *Nissin Maru Be 27 
a a oe of Japan, Br. 26,032/644 0} 83 8} 44 5||*Aramis, Fr.. 
IATGCR ESE. oa.e eae cee ey 25,689}643 3] 83 5) 43 6 Potsdam, Ger. 
*Athione "Castle. Br. 5,564/696 0) 82 5) 41 4||/*Kamakura Maru, Jap.. 
*$tirling Castle, Br. 25,550/696 0| 82 5) 41 4||*Aorangi, Br.........-.. 
*Wilhelm Gustlott 25,4841650 4| 77 4| 26 5||*Pretoria Castle, Br...... 
*Saturnia, It. 24,470|630 1| 79 8| 29 5||*Durban Castle, Br...:. 
*Vulcania, it. 24,469|631 4| 79 8| 24 4||Matsonia, U.S.......... 
Manhattan, 24.289|668 4| 86 3] 33 3]|*Felix Roussel, Fr........ 
Washington, U. .|24,289|668 4) 86 3) 33 3||*Dempo,-Holl........... 
Conte Grande, It........ 23,861/652 2| 78 3| 27 2||*Baloeran, Holl.......... 17,00 
George Washington, U.S. ./23,788|690 1) 78 2) 50 1||*Tatuta Maru, waps een. 3 
| Strathallan, Br.......... 23,7221639 5| 82 3] 33 6||*Asama Maru, Jap....... 
Stratheden, Br.. ....|23,7221639 5| 82 2) 33 6|| Kosmos II, Nories sickeae 
Th TONGS ANG eI, Se 23,6351635 6| 76 3) 46 3||Empress of Asia, Br...... 
Oreades, Br... .........: 3,456|639 3| 82 2] 33 6|| Empress of Russia, Br. . 
Strathmore, Br.......... 23,428|640 3] 82 2) 33 7||California, Br........... 
OPUS S kG AS 23,371/640 3] 82 2) 33 7||*Nissin Maru, DAD be cik,v.= 
Conte Biancamano, It... .|23,255/650 9) 76 1| 27 5||*Milwaukee, Ger......... 16 
Nh" Sa of Bermuda, Br... ./22,575|553 4) 76 7) 39 0|| Ranchi, Br. 
onarch of Bermuda, Br. .|22.424|553 2] 76 7| 39 0||*St. Louis, Ger 
New York, Ger-......... 22,337\645 6| 72 4| 42 1||*Rangitata, Br. 
Strathmore, Br.......... 22,283/638 7} 80 2) 33 1]||*Rangitiki, Br. 

Strathaird, Br........... 222811638 7} 80 2| 33 1}||Ranpura, Br. 43 
Alcantara, Br............ 2,209|640 5) 78 5) 40 5|| Pretoria, Ger. 3ik| 
pmbure Ger... +--+ 22'117|645 6| 72 4| 42 1/|Windhuk, G 31 
Asturias, Br......... 22,048|/640 5] 78 5) 40 5)|*Patria, Ger 36 
peeiest Gooilage U 21,936/615 0| 81 3) 28 2|| Narkunda, Br : 44 
Giulio Cesare, It 4 21,900|634 0| 76 1) 46 3||Rimutaka, Br ue 38 
Unitas, Ger..... 1,846|602 5} 80 2) 49 1 Westernland, Ger........ 16,479 40 
Emp. of Australia 1,833/589 9} 75 2} 41 5||Montealm, Br........... 16,41 40 
i sees of Canada, Be .|21,517|627 0| 77 9] 42 2)|Pennland, Holl.......... 40 | 

i AS 1,329|668 8| 74 3) 47 8|| Montclare, Br........... 40 
Deutseniand. Ger.. 21,046|645 8| 72 2] 41 9||Cameronia, Br........... 38 
Mooltan, Br............. ,952/600 8] 73 4| 48 6||*Chris. Huygens, Holl.... 36 
IMBIOIES BEic ccs oes cua 20,914|600 8| 73 4] 48 6||Canton, Br............... 4 
Argentina, U.S.......... 20,614/586 4} 80 3} 20 5|| Almanzora, Br. 33 
OVA UGG 0: SS ee 0,6141586 4| 80 3] 20 5)| President Johnson, U. 8: 23 
Franconia, Br........... 20,175/601 3) 73 7| 40 6|/Orduna, Be Unig trae Llnene wile ie 
‘Duchess of Bedtord. Br. . .|20,123|581 9) 75 2| 41 7||Orbita, Br.............. | 
*Carnarvon Castle, ae .}20,122}661 1] 73 5| 41 7 Volendam BLOM Serie iiete 32 
Duchess of Atholl, aN -120,119|582 0) 75 2| 41 7||Massilla, Fr............- 37 | 
*Warwick Castle, Br... ../20,107/651 5) 75 5) 37 4 *Amerikaland, Swed. ..... : 
MOFOMCO SE cess pe ee ess 0,0971638 2) 75 3) 33 1]|Chitrat,'Br.............. a fj 
*Kungsholm, Swed. . .|20,067|594 9| 78 2) 37 8||*Svealand, Swed......... 

Bromeey. Br 3 ae 0,043|633 6| 75 2| 43 O|| Berlin, Ger.............. FS 
OCOD 3 0,026}632 0| 75 2) 32 9}| Athos II, rr 41 
i pares of "igiehmond, Br. 022/581 9| 75 2] 41 7||Comorin, Br 42 
> Duchess of York, 5 9| 75 2| 41 7|| Cathay, Br 42 | 
*Oranje, Holl........ 9| 83 5) 32 4/|Fiermonte, It. 41 
*Winchester Castle, Br 6| 25 5) 37 5)! Atlantis, Br 33: 
7| 73 8| 40 7|| Akaroa, Br... 
3 7 6|| D' Artagnan, 
1 S *Dunnottar Castle, Br. 37 


*Motor ships. 


In the above list 23 ships are missing from the 
World Almanac list of 1941; 19 of them. were ‘‘lost 
as the resulf of the War’’ to quote from the 
description of the United States Maritime Com- 


mission. 


They were (registered tonnage in parentheses): 

Empress of Britain, Brit. (42,348); Stattendam, 
Holl. (28,291); Champlain, Fr. (28,124); Hansa, 
Ger. (21,131); Terje Viken, Brit. (20,638); Oxford, 
Brit. (20,043); Lombardia, Ital. (20,006); Orama, 
Brit. (19,840): Monticello, U. S. (19,361); Laurentic, 
Brit. (18,724). 


tLloyd’s lists the tonnage as 27,000, 


The Bremen, Gare “Gi, 731) was destroyed 

The Monticello, U. S. (19,361) and se by 
Vernon, U. S. (18,372) were scrapped. 

The Rotterdam, Holl. (24,149), was scrap 

The above list is incomplete, but there wer 


available governmental 
aueier ts eet tal sources of infor 


a 


¢ World’s Shipping 661 
z The Merchant Fleets of the World 
Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; figures cover vessels of 100 tons or over 
On |No.of|_ Gross On |No. Gross On |No. of} G 

July 1 |Sh Ships Tonnage}} July 1 Ships Tonnage July 1|Ships Tonnsee Jol 1 Shine reruede 
$92... ./31, 983 23,672,698) /1904. . .|29,2831 34,786,132 1916. . -|30,167|48 

1893... 31, 926 24,236,865|| 1905... .|29,750| 35,998 8,180|)1917..- ae Se 1939. “133'489 lestord' 12 
1894 .. .|30,640 24,547, 597||1906 .. .|30,087 37, 550, *477 18 19380... 32, 316 "644 


1895... 30: 288) 25,086,199)|1907 .. .|30,197 39,435,788 
- -|29,801 25,593,186 eke 


oe g A] 
25 |. _|32,916|64,641,418 
[2938- 


: ».2[30591] 46,9 
* + [}28'630] 32,302,412) /1914 : | :/30,836|49,089,552 
*7]28'901133,501,855!'1915. - .130.720/ 49,261,769) 


“139'615|64.784.370||1938 .. |29,409|66, "870,151 
1927. .|32°175165,192,910]|1939 . . .|29,763/68,509,432 


GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS 
On July 1 U.S; Gr. Brit. |Germany! France 


Japan {Norway|Holland! Italy |Belgium 


Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons’ 
8,389,429/19,541,368)4,706,027 2 I8n7 728)1, 826 0 068)/2,529, 188 1,522,547 |1,736,545| 276,427 
8,469, "649]19,134,857 4 151,552|2,216,643| 1,847,453 2°77 1,922 1/508;916 1,896,534] 272,160 
8,871,037|19,637,418)3,156, "008 2,152,524|2,059,C01 164] 1,552,382 |1,757,605| 233,606 
9 924,518 21,035,149 3,225,294)2,029,884/2,299,405}1, ,576] 1,288,245 |1,283,790| 193,538 
2,907,300] 16,555,47 1|3,503,380}2,233,631) 2,325,266 7’ $57,329] 1,591,911]1,370,097| 313,276 
16,324,024 18,330,424] 672,671 3,245,194 2'995,878 2114190 1,848. 348 |2,406,958 4,65) 
1921..........}17,026,002 Iai hee 717.450|3,652,249/3,354,806| 2,584,058] 2,225,787 |2,650,573 551,031 
BEN ely ae 16, 986,196] 19,295,637 |1,887,408}3,845,792/3,586,9 ,861|2,632,713|2,866,335)........ 
0 Eee 16,952, *018/19, ae? 549/2,590,073/3,737,2 ,604, ,912|2,625,741|3,033,742| 605,050 
ate 15,956,967 19,105,838] 2,953,671/3,498,233|3,842, 5,39312,556,417 |2,832,212| 560,597 
25 ........+ {15,377,480 19,440,711 3,073,71313,611,984/3,919, 0642 2'600,831 3,028,661 1 
**}14,797,717/| 19,399.797|3,110,918|3,490,606! 3,967 5 '905|2,564,904/3,240,630| 507,473 
* *|14'585,300| 19,309,022/3,363,046/3,469,980|4,033, ,225| 2,654,003 3,483,383 19,229 
**) 14,537,958] 19,875, 350|3,777,251/3,344,465|4, 139,8 ,207| 2,816,705 13,428,817] 492,609 
"114,377,114|20,166,331/4,092,552|3,378,663|4,1 (493|2,939,067 |3,284,660| 529,043 
“113°946,846/20,438,444/4,229,235/3,530,879)4,316 ,289|3,086,315 |3,331,226| 553,0: 
13,642 2'183)|23.379,999|4,254,601/3,566,227|4,276,3 5, 3.118.170 |3,335,673| 547,470 
" 113,546,620) 22,784,383] 4,164,842) 3,557,006 4,255,014|4,166,839) 2,963,840 |3,390,572 537,442 
13'357.799|21.819,687|3,901,274|3,512,219/4,258,159)4,079,5 2'765,457 |3,149,807| 456,207 
045,037|20,841,218|3,690,990/3,298,053| 4,072,707 3.981,1354|2.618,016 |2,928,396] 414,655 
127852, 250|20,510,921|3, 703,662) 3,025, 136|4,085,650 3,967,972|2,558,383 |2,884,406| 402,221 
"112'556,563) 20,385, 138/3,718,417|3,002,455/4,215, 90| 4,054,485) 2,511,281 |3,098,159| 388,413 
.|11,788,272/20, 398/157 3,927, 916|2,843,688}4,475,110 4346,782 2,820,808 3,174,089 0, 
*}11,515,258| 20,719,090} 4,231,657/2,280, 783|5,006,712)\4,613, 175|2,852,012|3 rete 430,624 
141'470'177!21 001.925|4.482,662| 2,933,933] 5,629,84514,833,813]2,969,578)3,424,804) 408,418 
3 7 
MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES, 1920-1938 
United Kingd.; Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland 
‘sd No. | Tons _No. Tons | No.| Tons | No. | Tons | No. | Tons | No. Tons 
Se are 618 2,065,624| 109) 203,644 30) 60,669 GO| 93,449) ve the we ee 99) 183,149 
426| 1,538 ,05: 54| 129,675 37| 77,238 65|210,663| 242/509,064 98] 232,402 
235/ 1,031,081 39| 62,765 23) 41,016 62) 184, 195| 575,264 60) 163,132 
645,6: 44| 41,263 24 2 27| 96,644) 109/345, 65,632 
494| 1,439,885 31| 44, 33] 63,937 26) 79,685) 108)175,113 41| 63,627 
342) 1,084,6. 51 A 21| 73,268 35! 75,569| 121|406,374 47| 78,823 
197} 639,568 42| 33,678 25| 72,108 34| 121,342 60] 180,548 73,671 
37k 1,225,873 29) 30, 72,038 22|( 44,335|- 105)289,622 68) 119,790 
420| 1,445,929 48| 23,69 31) 138,712 20] 81,416 81|376,416 74| 166,754 
489 1,522,623 50} 33,141 34| 111,496 16| 81,607 85) 249, 77\186,517 
481|1,478, 1563 79 F 38/137, 18] 100,917 92| 245,557 74\153,0 
148 "502,487 31| 13,612 30| 125,974 22) 103,419 58) 103,934 af 120,296 
100} 187, 16 ‘ 18 a 23) 89,310 15| 80,799 i 
108} 133,115) 20} 12,958 19| 34, 29| 34,073 43) 42,195) 3 35,899 
173| 459,877 16 Fi 21) 61 10) 15,950 57| 73,733; 31| 46,905 
185| 499,011 11,191 33| 122,095 10| 42,873 78| 226,343 8] 57,133 
328) 856,259 2 6,239 35 »537 17| 39,208] 161)379,981 69| 93,831 
9] 920,822 38] 13,880 26/131,411 9| 26.544] 174|435,606| 112)183,509 
234| 764,307 16} 13,295 15|_ 97,338 it AS _. 181151, 654] _71)186,547 
United States Oth’r Co’s.| World Total 


Japan Norway __ Sweden 


No. | Tons | No.| Tons | No. | Tons No. | Tons 


pe] Tons _|No. | 7 Tons | No. 
6 


27|220,021) 26) 52405} 25 9,237 


The United States Maritme Commission states that there are no later data. 


251 5°363 1s| 67,361] 66] 179,218 47|108,394) 802/2,288,8 
sy Seta] dristiaes| Busia] RIMES] 8) thea | Bal tual 
33 71,487) 401 et oral BB Beas 31|131,781| - 100} - 346,687] 45| 59, ‘0911 084 2,889, 1472 


Tons ' 


f 1] 38, 4/350,141| 44/46,103) 34 "26,760| 326! 997,919) 27 32,538] 1,112|2,937,786 
ie. 15 ao'700 ios 389'904 51/47,723| 36| 39,583| 929 3,033,030| 40| 34,478|1,366 51447,444 
“'*] 39] 92,713] 133\611, "883 $2157°578| 53| 50,971|1,051/4,075,385| 77| 79,364/2,483 7:144,549 
82/133,190| 140/4 30/38, 46| 63,823| 509/2.474,253| 52) 96,368/1,759 5,861,666 

‘ 431227°425| 35|61.458| 27| 65,911, 173|1,006,413| 92/128, 630/1, 3773/4 ‘679 

42|101,177) 49) 83-475] 8 rewaty 10 aortas 831 172:817 3 aoe 701 2 , aes 

S| $3" $4] 73° galas, a11| 79|. 139.463] 16) 29,529]. 924/2,247,751 


: 09} 37/151,272 f 
33 188° a8 pts 83.721} 20/18, 20/112°703| 57| 205,865! 35) 61, “448 
441} 44| 54, $111,129} 12] 43, 38! 143,559 15! 15,73 6.591 
5] 16’560| 30] 747290] _7| 9,718] 14) 60,860; 14 10,771) 18] 24,561) 330] 489,016 
8| 26'638| 155/152,420| 12/18,857) 12) 49,542 211 25.625| 22) 28,031 336 ae 
4| 22°667| 177|145,914| 23/25.716 2 1051536} 14) © 32,607| 25] 11,084) G40/L SUG 
7| 11,345] 180/294 33|33,16 1541044} 69] 111,885 42] 39,576), 999/2,200 286 
6| 212918] 180|451,121| 38/41,993 33 ah ‘08! 123) 239,445) 48 63,3211, 101 isis. age 
5! 35,056] 15! 31624) _4111,334] 24/115, 678] 16} 76,333} 20! 24, "300 ‘ 


— *25 


a 


United, States—Great Rivers” 


Principal Rivers of the United States 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, and Weather Bureau records. 
Source : Outfiow 


Alabama....... Deere he tics Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, 4 
Elmore County, Ala. ..2. 20.25.50 2 eee Mobile River.........- 
‘Allegheny. Pete Potter County, Pa......---......-.. .1.- /Ohio River..........-- 
Altamahaliin: ov... 2a. .6. oe = a 
Montgomery County, Ga..........-.-- Atlantic Ocean......... 
Altamaha-Ocmulgee.......... Junction of Yellow and South Rivers 
Newton County, Ga.........,.4-.--+- "Atlantic Ocean. ........ 
Androscoggin.............-+-- Umbagog Lake, Maine............-.--:- Atlantic Ocean. .......- 
Apalachicola ............----- Junction of Flint and Chattahoochee 
e Ss a County, Ga AE ae San pt Pica ne a eee 
, A eco hattahoochee. .}Towns County, Ga@......... f...-.650--- oO JOXIOG SF. Si. sistas 
Arkon Nosta ae iS i are Lake County, Colo .... 2.2.2 .- sees Mississippi River. ...... 
7 Big Black NAR OE I eesie «> Webster County, Miss... 2205.52. +e Mississippi River. 
Big sora J. 522. se lens. Junction of Wind and Popo Agle Rivers, 
. ee Dauner: wre Be ieee Yellowstone River..... 
Black (Mo.-Ark.)..........--. unction 0 ast an est Forks, Rey- 
¢ ) nolds County,{Mai 23 tise on. ess White River. ... 5... 
: Black Warrior.....*.........:.|Junction of Locust and Mulberry Forks, 
wy f Jefferson County, Ala. 2.....4..-52-- 55 Tombigbee River. ..... 
elt to ee es rr Junction of Salt and Double Mental 
Forks, Stonewall County, Tex. . .|Gult of Mexico......... 
Canadian. 26. +66 co. 4on). Colfax County, N= Mexat tents foe, acne ‘| Arkansas River........ 
Cape Fear..... .|Junction of Haw and Deep Rivers, 
Chatham County, N.C.......25....--. Atlantic Ocean ......... 
Cedar (Iowa). .. s+... |Dodge County, Minn..................-|lowa River............ 
MIDE VENTION SCE Osis ade. ics. Junction of South Fork and Beaver Creek, 
Fall River County, S. Dak............. Missouri River......... 
RIDE WR co Seis ere ce ce cees Junction of East and West Forks, Sawyer 
County) Wis... Soc! Sep an coe en eet Mississippi River. ...... 
GigrAerOMie ec s  d esac se Colfax County, N. Mex... -......42-.s4- Arkansas River....+... 
Clark Fork (Mont.-Idaho)... . .|Silver Bow County, Mont........-...... Columbia River. 
Colorado (Ariz.).............. Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo... .|Ariz.-Sonora Bd. line. 

R as CULES GT) Re a 7 DORAS GLA eS, . > | Matagorda Bay... 9 
Wot igs ui i ee Se ee ee , British Columbia........ ific Ocean.......... 
Columbia, RORer™ SA ee Columbia Lake, British Columbia........ To mouth of hee Riv. 

. Connecticut. ts. eeesees|dhird Connecticut Lake, N. H............- Long Isiand Sound..... 
4 Coosa......... Reet eainere a alle ot 
Cumberland.......... Hepdareiete sss iy 
: lan. County, Fey os us ste sre as eee OP ee eee te eee 
Delaware..... Mee rac hetes vhy's.0- Junction of East and West Branches, at}/Deepwater Point on 
HMancook:- NYS: ,0 ore nk ee ere Delaware Bay....... 
Lava Lake, Deschutes County, Oreg...... Columbia River. . ” 


Junction of East and West Forks, Hum- 
boldt County, Iowa.. 


Mississippi River 
.|Colorado River.. 


‘|Junetion of North ae West Forks, Tran- 
sylvania County, N. C 


Fox (Wis.) . 
French Broad, 


Mich Mich. ..26--+-tee +. ate: aove Bethea “suena ae 
Brpemitat takes 4) eel 8 5 RY. .% Lats sO eee Ea ashes oh aemioe 
Green (Utah-Wyo.) Red ak attiale ote Tepes 


RESPREPABOOELG. Vicigle sa’ ovio.c oe pais ys 


Nera nc coe we. , Esse N. ¥.....|Upper New York Bay.. 
Cpa ee ee renee : ; *:|Humboldt Sink......_. 


RR Junction’ of East and West Branches, 
Sire eae 2 River...... 


‘ Wright County; Ia: . 25st oe 
James (N: Dak.-S. Dak.) ......}Wells County, North Dakota... 11.1.1: River 
' James (Va.)............--....|Junction of Jackson and Cowpasture) #8 = 


ee of . Jackson ce ee 


Jefferson-Beayerhead-Red 
Rock., 


John Day. 
Kanawha, 


Kanawha-New...............- 


Kansas..... Weeseeeeese+s---. [Junction of Smoky Hill and Republican 


‘Kentucky SIT Ae ese Gittascia, vie bfeve's 


RMMERRERTME LS cc ye o'kivie sed s'eio'e 
Little Colorado......,........ 
Little Missouri................ 


Reeieen ten ae eee a iggt ys tore be pater sa MlsaOUrN Bivens 28 
BANS BIOUITIG Ges Lae cleisc ecu eee s 


Mississippi, Upper ............ 


sl ss. — 
n™ r a oo we ee Se ee alls te aie ae 


+ —— 4 
\ 
United States—Great Rivers 663 
an 
GREAT RIVERS—(Continued) 
Ne A ee re ee 
River Source Outfiow walle! 
Mississippi-Missouri Source of R iy 
we eet acess ed Rock River, Mont. .. ‘ 
TEEESS Wie eee, 6 ae ee J unevion J ferteERon, Madison ana Gallatin Head of Pasegse = aaa 
itveouri-Red R bs s ivers, Madison County, Mont... .....|Mississippi River.,.... 
Mobile... et = a la ela Source of Red Rock River, Mont.........|Mississippi River.....-. 3938 
34 Rivers, Baldwin Count 5 i 
Mobile-Alabama-Coosa......- Junction of towah and SOeseiadats | Mobile Bay --- <> -0=e ae 
vers, Floyd County, Ga........... : 
Mohawk. ........, 00s -0 cee Junction of Bast and’ West Branches, Mobile BBY << <to ae 
Heida aunty, IN. TY oo5 = sis ee os S : 
Monogahela..........---+--++- pessuas of West Fork and Tygart Rivers, Hudson River.........{ 148 — 
; arion County, W. V8.....'....-, ee i i 
SMuskingum............----:- Junction on Pascarawas and Walhonding Ohio River, <5 poe 
vers, Coshocton County, Ohio....... i i 
Van Zandt County, Tex..........------ Sabine Lake Rae 380 
Morris County, Kans... ..00...-..-.--+. Arkansas River. ..... :.| 460 
Junction of Eno and Flat Rivers, Durham ene , 
| OE tok ti ee Pamlico Sound...,...-| 260 — 
Biobrars we wgpenccesesst ttt me Se UR ae aebagieli ent iver Rae a rey 
or eee Wastin uh used , Sioa ¥ 
orc eerie a ce es wna - oe eee ear Canadian River...... 760 4 
Py | 
AES  hleete age ape ee ee a de Platte River....... oie). CIR 
caeiadaie ate 5403 mle s ; See E Da, Rie ae 
7 AGE Ses Cae ee eee J unction of Allegheny and Monongahela weces Bay... haa a 
vers, Pittsburgh, Pa..........-.-.-- i 
Ohio-Allegheny........----+-- Potter County, Pa. aE IE rt Ries Miselssippt River Finer: 1 306 
DNGABE <n. 5 o.ciat anleisin viele aisieintn'e Tunction of Bim and Onion Creeks, Lyon| e : 
ey OR ee Ay Ee eae Missouri River. .... ae ee 
' i eect ae , Ark. .... pee cas eens Red. River... - ices --} 605 
hee County, Idaho........-...- is Me Snak 
carl: \..<..s oes eee .++++++-|Neshoba County, Miss....---+-+++++++++ Gulf of Mexia of 350 F 
ieee apices eam en 5 py MLOE Siar a ceatsw.c apts ete Rio Grande..... 735 
Bee Dee Yagi. --- se fy N Goce ges gg cesepWhnval Bay rt 
aes eae haan ait aaa Sranches, lap ee 
Goes eee nea 
melatte...... raid sit wok preter noe 25 —— of Nor Atlante Osan hse 
) ivers, North Platte, Nebr........-... Missouri River.......- 
Potomac.........---++9-+++"" and South Branches, 7“ . 
eee woe Chesosit Ba 
‘ Yellowstone River..... 375— 
- Rappahannock........----++> 
Red (Okla:-Tex.-La.).-...----- Chesapeet eae (ea 
| |S Prony) Mississippi River......] 1,018 f 
D Lake Winni io pie Serle 
_Republican.......-+-++++++++- ee ba se { 
.| Kansas River........--|_ 445 — 
Rio Grande.........--+-+++---> Gulf of Mexico......-. 
Roanoke........----+-+++-++:- of 
z .|Albemarile Sound....... 
Rock (Ill.-Wis.) .-.-.----+--+-- Mississippi River. ....-. 
Sabine... .......-ssse+e% PEAS 
4 COUREYS DOE canna ge ers rine .|Sabine Lake. ......-... 
“ Sacramento!:........---++++-> Siskiyou County, Calif....... in) Bayc.canom We ses 
_ St. Croix (Minn.-Wis)....-.--- Upper St. Croix Lake, Wis... Mississippi River 
_ St. Francis......----+-- hicie-Y fron County, Mo.......-.-.-+-:+ ‘5 Mississippi River ...... 
_ St. Johns (Fta.).....+- C=, Ae Lake Washington, Brevard County, Fla. . Atlantic Ocean........ 
it. Joseph. .... 2. 2+. eee eres Hillsdale County, Mich.....-- ...-|Lake Michigan..,....-. 
‘Salmon (Idaho)......--.------ Custer County, [daho..........--.-+ ..|Snake River. ....---+-- 
San Joaquin......-.---+++-+++ Junction of South and Middle Forks, 
‘ Madera County, Calif........-.+-++++ juisun Bay. .....+--2s6s 
San Juan......--.-ee sere Silver Lake, Archuleta County, Colo.....|Colorado River....-... 
| Santee.........-- BA Eee oe» ee and Congaree Rivers, 
¥ Atlantic Ocean......-- 


. |Atlantie Ocean.....-+- 


} ‘Santee-Wateree-Catawba. rset PONCE: inns, Bis wmes 
and Tugaloo R 


60 
538 
314 
131 
237 
55 
5 


 Savannah..........--++-- Tack 
‘Anderson County, 8.C.... sss. esc eees Atlantic Ocean......-- 
 Schuylkill....-...- . = Bee Near Tuscarora, Schuylkill County, Pa...|Delaware River.......- 
 Scioto....... Se be ee ceramide Auglaize County, Ohio... -..-...- 2. ++ Ohio River.....-..+-++ 
Shenandoah...........-+-+-++ Junction of North and South Forks at 
i Riverton, Va........-+-+ .|Potomac River.......+ f 
~ Smoky Hill...... Parts a Jacorstoveleters Cheyenne County, ‘lkKansas River......--+ 40 
_ Snake.....-. es ae Sletten sede A Ocean Plateau, Teton W. ‘|Golumbia River........] 1,038 — 
. South Fork Shenandosh......|Junction of North and South io 
es Port Repubiic, Shenandoah River.....| 100 
_ South Platte. .......---+++--+ Junction of South and Middle Forks, Park | or 
ed County, Colo ....-.. 6. +++ 4 ‘|Platte River......+--+-| 424 ’ 
- Susquehanna. toes ccceaes+++ [Otsego Lake, Otsego County, N. Y . (Chesapeake Bay ....-+- 
Junction of North and Log Rivers 190 ce 


 Suwanee.......-----seeee eee: 
F ton County, Ga.... 


Rivers, Knox County, Tenn.....-.-- , JOhio River... e-ererss 652, 
-|yunction’ of North and West Forks of “th 
Prombi js FE Oe oa a ee nroe Ohio River. ....+++re0+ 862 
 Tombigbee.........-0++-e04- fouuction Oo and West orks, Monroe | 

= Mee at ye Migs. vas iss a) ase ++<s00++st beable, River a tamarage 409 


go cere 


GREAT RIVERS—(Continued) 


River | Source Outflow Miles 
ANG aes SEER ae alu PB aaerer 
SPRL et inclerateanadistera oss ole Sta Junction of North and South Forks, Sher- 
eee idan County, WY60.. 3.5%... a7: peers oe Yellowstone River......| 246. 
MEIDICY co are ve sje ss be tesa Junction of East and West Forks, Kauf- 

é . man County, Tex. <<. cls\- 405-2 55- Galveston Bay.........| 360 
DWIGNAR SEE isis dye oie op sey + ee Darke County, OhlO.o: 505 = «lene cea & Ohio RIVGET AS ete dase 475 | 
BV MMIMER SUR bes ilct eyed ts om! Hemphill County, Tex..........----.-- Red River. .....- is § alte 
West Branch Penobscot...... Junction of North and South Branches, 

; Somerset County, Maine............- Penobscot River....... 112 
White (Ark.-Mo.).............|}Madison County, Ark................-+ Mississippi River......| 690 
VOLT SSTACEES coh DS Cersvieels ci dee Junction of Coast and Middle Forks, near 

‘ Bugene, Ore: 4.7.0 sia. boa amen ae e = Columbia River. a] hoe 
Wisconsin...........-..--..---|Lae Vieux Desert, Vilas County, Wis..... Mississippi River. . 430 
DEMOS ET ict 20s ale clelereicl= ss os + Junction of Tallahatchie and Yalobusha < 

: | Rivers, Leflore County, Miss... ...|Mississippi River...... 188 
Wellowstone,..........-..-..+|Park County, Wy0. ... 0.0.2 ehiawss -- Missouri River........| 671 

UTNE T A a Junction of Lewes and Pelly Rivers, Yukon 
PROVINGO..- » salle noe aaa ee ee ies S502 (Bering: Sea.s- oie we aae 1,800 


The length of a river is that of the channel to which the name generally is applied. 


The Snake River is in a definite canyon from | and the width of the canyon varies from 5 to 10 
_ Kinney Creek to the mouth of the Grande Ronde | miles. F 
_ River, approximately 100 miles, although the desig- The greatest width and greatest depth of Hell's 
_ nation ‘Hell's Canyon might be applied.to the 30 | Canyon is probably at He Devil, the elevation of 
miles from Kinney Creek to Temperance Creek | which is 9,387 feet. The elevation of the Snake, 
’ through which the river drops at the rate of about | northwest of He Devil, is 1,350 feet, making a dif- 
1215 feet per mile.. The width of the river through | ference in elevation, in 542 miles horizontally, of 
_ this vart of the canyon varies from 100 to 500 feet, | 8,037 feet. 


bert ! 
., * ° 5 : 
; Principal Foreign Rivers 
ts Source: Official Records of Various Countries. 
wt 5 Lgth| Lgth Lsth 
a) River Outfiow M's; River Outfiow M's River Outfiow M's | 
* Albany..... Hudson Bay...| 610 Jordan.....|Dead Sea...... 200 Rio Theo- ' 
5 Amazon... .|Atlantic Ocean.|3,900 Kootenay. .|Columbia Riv..; 400 dore Roose- 
_ Amu Darya/AralSea....... 1,500 La Plata. .. .| Atlantic Ocean.|2,300 velt (River 1 
- Amur....../Tartary Strait.|2,900 Lena.......|Arctic Ocean. ..|2,800) of pomek ./Riv. Madeira..| 950 
Arno Mediterranean.. FSS OIFE. Bay of Biscay.| 650/Saguenayl. .|St. Law. Riv...| 405, 


_ Athabaska .|LakeAthabaska| 765 Mackenzie .|Beaufort Sea. ..|2,525/St. John....|/Bay of Fundy..| 390 


_ Back....... Arctic Ocean...| 605 Madeira. .. .|Amazon River .|2,000)St. Law’nce|Gulf St. Law. ../1,900 _ 
_ Bra’putra..|Bay of Bengal./1,680 Magdalena .|Caribbean Sea.| 950 St. Maurice|St. Law. Riv...| 325 — 
_Bug........)Dnieper River.| 500 Maros...... Theiss River...| 500)Salween ...|Gulf of Marta- , 
| Ue Vistula River..| 450 Marne..... Seine River....] 310) _ Le ares Se 1,750 

J Churchill. .|Hudson Bay ...|/1,000 Mexong....|China Sea... .. 2,500) Sao Fran- ¥ 
~Congo...... Atlantic Ocean.|2,900 Meuse...... North Sea.....} 575) cisco.....|Atlantic Ocean.|1,800 — 


‘Danube... .|Black Sea..... 
.|Murray River. . 
.|Black Sea..... 
.|Black Sea... 
.|Sea of Azov.... 

Danube River. 


.| White Sea... .. 


1,725 Murray... .|Indian Ocean, .|2,310/Sas’tch’an. .| Lake Winnipeg]1,205 
1,160|Nelson.....|Hudson Bay.. ./1,660)Seine......./English Chan..| 475 
.|Gulf of Guinea. }2,600)/Shannon...|Atlantic Ocean.| 250 
.| Mediterranean. China Sea.... .|1,650 
.|Gulf of Ob. ... . Amur River. . .}1,130 
Atlantic Ocean.| 550 — 

North Sea.....] 215) 
Danube River.| 800 | 


400 Orinoco... .|Atlantic Ocean. 


|Mediterranean.| 400/Ottawa...../St. La. River.. .|Mediterrane: 245 
: North Sea... .. ol NA ee ..|Parana River .. Euphrates. . me 1,150 
.|Persian Gulf., ./1,700|Parana.,... Atlantic Ocean, Caspian Sea.. ./1,400 
Pacific Ocean..| 695 Peace...... Great Slave Ry. Gull of Danzig ) 
, jia..../Atlantic Ocean.) 500 |/Pilcomayo. .|Paraguay Riv. Caspian Sea. ..}2,300 | 
Ganges. ... .|Bay of Bengal../1,540/Po......... Adriatic Sea... .|Tasman Sea... 
_ Garonne. ..|/Bay of Biscay. .) 385 Red (of No.)/Lake Win'peg. . -.....]North Sea,.... 500° 
- Hamilton. .|Lake Melville..| 350) Rhine...... North Sea.....] 700) Yangtze. ...|China Sea......}]3,100 | 
an perane Ho. ence Gn. 4 Lie oes pat aie of an ..| 500) Yenisei..... Arctic Ocean, , {2,800 
y Ca ees -.,.,1,700 Rio Negro. .] Amazon River .}1,40 ane Wn 
Sit rcampddy. [per ot Berral, (1°28 6 1,4 A sarees Indian Ocean ..|1,600 
Ge Px. Sa ERR) SA eT aOR ETAT LI ee Ea ’ 
_ The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 


as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is consi ‘ 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River Arner Saree ia OF he et eae 


“atten (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,772,000); Congo (1,425,000); Nile (1,293,000); 


sissippi (1,290,000); La Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze (689,000); : : 
Danube (320,300); Colorado (250,000): Rio Grande (32,300). EMD SEE ORO); Bo. Laren 


ae Bell Time on Shipboard 
 — Source: United States Maritime Commission » 
Time, A.M. | Time, A.M. | Time, P.M. | Time, P.M. | Time, P.M. 


; Time, A.M. 
Bell. . ...12.30|1 Bell 
Bells.,... 1.00|2 Bells 


r—) 
SIAR ! 


_ The custom of keeping Bell Time aboard ship is | eight hours d -fou 
en existent in both the naval service and the deck and 8 ey tee Urea eae Baur dar 
merchant marine, The day commences at noon | into three watches (except day men). four hour 


and is divided into watches. The Three Watch | on duty and eight hours off duty. 


_ Notable 


Bridges 


if Source: Various Official Data 


Brid Moet Cian 
ge Location Snes ree Bridge Location nel | Com 
an |ple : Pt 
Suspension . Seattle. ... Wash., (State Sees 
fonx-Whitestone. |B. River, N-¥.C.| 2.300/ 1939}|Memphis: °. 2.0. Mrinetast sortie. | | goal maa 
Beate. - « - San Fr'eisco Bay.| 4,200] 1937||Sciotoville........ Ohio River.....2}  775| 1918 
porge Washington | Hudson River ||Beaver, Pa........ Ohio River...... 769} 1910 
ee hor Te BEOGE Seo 3,500} 1931||Mingo, W. Va... ..|Obio River... . 769| 1910 
x an.-Oskland|San. Fran. Bay..| * 1936||Outerbridge. ..... S.1.8'd, N. Y¥.C. 750} 1928 
mbassador. -. .. Detroit,U.S.-Can| 1,850| 1929||Sewiekley, Pa. ....|/Ohio River.....| 750) 1910" 
ware River... |Phila.-Camden..} 1,750} 1926|/Thebes, Ill... ..... Mississippi Riv..| 671] 1905 
par Mountain... .|Hudson Riv. | \|Goethals. ........|Ar. Kill, N. ¥.C 672} 1928 
a _ (West Pt.)....| 1,632) 1924)|/Port Arthur, Neches River, — 
iiliamsburgh....|E. Riv.,N. ¥.C.} 1,600) 1904) Orange] Texas. . . : 680} 1938 
rooklyn..... -* tly Riv NOY.G.| 15595] 1883|/Red Rock.........|Colo. Riv. Cal. :] 660] 1890 
id-Hudson,.....|Hudson River, | | Rip Va n Winkle. . .| Hud. R., Gatsk. 1935 
Poughkeepsie. | 1,500)’ 1930 Steol Arch, |. 2 
la@nhattan.......|/E.Riv.,N.¥.C.) 1 470| 1909||/Bayonne...‘..... Kill Van Kull 
riborough....... E. Riv.. N. ¥.G.| 1,380} 1936 . Y.C, . .--.| 1,675] 193i 
housand Islands..|St. Lawrence Riv i 1938 |Henry Hudson Arch|Harlem River, | ’ 
illamette.......|Portland, Ore... 1,207 1931)! N. VuGaeee 800} 1936 
onnecticut River. | Middletown, (Harbor. -<03.3 sw tel. Syaney, Austr...) 1,650] - 1842 
Portland......| 1,200] 1938||HellGate......... E. Riv..N. ¥.C.| 1,017) 1917 
fontreal.........|St. Law'ce Riv. . 1,097; 1930||International...... Niagara River...| 840] 1898 
hioRiver.......|Cincinnati...... 1,057| 1898'|Colorado River... . | Ariz.-Calif...... 592| 1916 
juela...........|Manpini, Mex... 1,030} 1900 |\Cuyahoga River... | Cleveland, O.... 591} 1917) 
heeling...... ..-/Ohio River... ... 1,010} 1862 |Eads (Miss. River). |St. Louis. ...... 520| 1874 
ondout \ Kingston, N. Y.. 705| 1921) | Washington ners Harlem Riv., 
‘Cantilever HI N.Y, Coote 509) 1888 
im Long... Miss. Riv. N. Or.| 3,524] =... - ||High Bridge....... Harlem Riy., . 
“WA .|St. Law’ce Riv..| 1,800 N. Y.C......-| . 425] 1848 
.|Firth = Forth, 1.710! 1890/\c ee Truss 
Os Pin eas 5 3 Jastleton...... . | Hud. Riv., N. Y.} 1,008 
2 5er ae Col'bia R., Wash *200| 1930 |Metropolis, Ill.....|Ohio River...... 008 1917 
“lB. Riv., N.Y.C.| 15182} 1909 |Mississippi Riv. ...|St. Louis. ..-... * 668) 1918 
PK seid Crockett, Calif..| 1,100} 1927)|St. Lawrence River. Quebec, Can.... 640} 1917 
ee oe Charleston, S.C.} 1,050} 1929)|Ohio River. ....... Cincinnati...... 542) 1889 
ened Pittsburgh, Pa.. 812} 1904||Delaware River... | Philadelphia... . 33) 1896 
_ -,|Mississippi Riv... 800] 1930)|Peace.........-.-. Niagara R. Buff. 360| 1927 
+American span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft (See below.) 


*Two suspension spans each 2,310 ft. 


he Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, 
the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the 
Jd. The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. 
mtinuous: steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. 
e total length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total 
sth of entire structure is 2,000 feet. Clearance, 
high water; cost of lower level, 
5,690; cost of upper level, $800,000. The upper 


Phe $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is a 
program of the City of 
. It connects the Belt Parkway from 
therly end of the Cross Island Parkway 
Easterly boundary of Queens, across the 
River into the Bronx where it connects 

Eastern Boulevard and with the projected 
‘thern extension of the Hutchinson River 
upstate, and 


4.000 feet long from anchorage 
with a main span of 2,300 feet, 
including approaches, 7,140 feet; 
high water, 150 feet a 


The $35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge (1933-1937) 
ssses the portal of the harbor of San Francisco. 


ove high-water at the center of the span. Eleven 

es were lost during construction—ten of them on 

b. 17, 1937, dislodged wood and steel tore 

ried the men down into the water. 

fh the construction of the $77,000,000 cross-bay 
d Oakland with 


Queens, on Ward's and Randall’s Island, 


anhattan and the Bronx 
“Manhattan branch with the Queens to 
ich.on Randall’s Island. - 


long; three of 1,160 


feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


The Thousand Islands International Bridge, 
formally opened on Aug. 18, 1938, extends from 
Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 
York State to Ivy 
Ontario. This crossing, 81% miles. long, utilizes the 
islands to reduce the span lengths required. 


consists of a suspension: 


mainland to Wells Island, 
with an underclearance 


bridge 800 ft. main: span, 
of 150 ft. above the river. b 

The Canadian crossing includes: a continuous 
truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to 
Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), and 
a suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft. 
underclearance from Georgina Island to the Ontario 
mainland. The boundary at the International 
Rift, between Wells Island and Hill Island, is 
bridged by a 90-ft. rigid frame arched span of 
reinforced concrete with masonry facing. 

Near Seattle, Wash., a ‘‘ribbon’’ of 100,000 tons 
of floating concrete, stretching out across Lake 
Washington, drew crowds on July 2, 1940, for its 
dedication as the first pontoon bridge of its kind 
in engineering history. Built by the state with 
Federal financing assistance, it is the longest 
pontoon bridge ever built and the first of rein- 
forced concrete. With connecting highway links, 
the structure provides a cutoff of 15 miles in cross- 
state travel. - y ms 

The bridge is composed of 25 pontoons, each 
filled with watertight compartments. The pontoons 
are bolted together, and each has two or more 
The four-lane bridge is more 


The span, built in a year and a half, was financed 
by a*P. W. A. grant of 
issue of $5,500,000, i f 

The Calvin Coolidge Memorial Bridges which 
crosses the Connecticut River near Northampton, 
Mass., was opened toe traffic on Oct. 12, 1939. 

The Connecticut River B 
town and Portjand, 
England, formally opened 


the approaches, it is 3,420 feet in length, 

A new across Mississippi River, at 
La Crosse, Wis., was opened in Sept., 1939. It is 
of steel and conerete and is 2,208 feet Jong. : 

“One of Europe's longest bridges, _ 10,432 feet, 
completed in September 1937, extends across the 
sound, between the Danish islands of Zealand and 
Falster. It cost about $8,844,000. 


Lea (near Gananoque) in- 


The crossing over the American channel, from the , 


1% | Canals in the United States 


Chief Federal Canals in the United States 

Source (as of June, 1941): Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Canals in italics are ship canals 

f ‘ Project Dimensions ( 

ye ~| Compl. : 
i Name Points Connected Status eres eae Dept 


_ Atlantic Intracoastal System 
* Cape Cod Canal, Mass......... Buzzards Bay-Cape Cod Bay. »..|98%....| 13.5 500 
2 Inland Waterway, Md. & Del...;Chesapeake Bay-Delaware River 

“ee (includes Chesapeake & Dela- 


- ware Canal) oo ii... 0 2 ws = oe (f) 48 250 
_ , Inland Waterway, Va., & N. C.|Norfolk, Va.-Beaufort, N. C.... 1935 197.91 90 
: Waterway from Norfolk, Va., to| Includes Dismal Swamp Canal 
AG Sounds of North Carolina...... (22) milled)! fais. hanes <fake a apes tmtegors 1903 70 80 (a) 
Inland, Waterway ..........++- Beaufort to. Cape Fear River, 
We Oi as stb oni eee eee 1932 93.5 90 
Intracoastal Waterway........ Cape Fear River, N. C., to St. 
Johns River, Fla, ... 1.2 329 += (f) 438.0 90 
Intracoastal Waterway........ Jacksonville to Miami, Fla......|1935 372 100 
Intracoastal Waterway........ Miami to Florida Bay, Fla......|1939 63 75 
‘Okeechobee Cross - Florida|St. Lucie Inlet-Ft. Myers (includ- 
Waterways. s ccs! KAN. eee: ing St. Lucie Canal)......-..-. 97% 150 80 
Gulf Intracoastal System , 
Intracoastal Waterway .. . Apalachicola River to Mobile Bay |1938 217.4 100 


Mobile Bay to Mississippi Sound |1933 84 300 
Aississippi Sound-New Orleans .. |1933 50 100 
New Orleans-Corpus Christi, 


“Intracoastal Waterway . 


Intracoastal Waterway ... 
; mys Intracoastal Waterway .. . 


=A ; \ (f) 565.5 (b) | 100 
- + ‘Sabine- Neches Waterway....... (f) 61 125 
| Houston Ship Channel......... 94%, 57.3 200 
a 


_.’ Great Lakes System 


eweenaw Waterway......-..- 77% 25 300 
urgeon Bay-Lake Michigan 
SHED GOT sii. ios os eis ss 45% 8.6 130 
_ St. Mary's Falls Canal, North. ies i919 1.61 80 
St. Mary’s Falls Canal, South. 3 1896 1.56 100 
PPM ETORRVERIVET, ch alie'e' «10 + fe ow Including St. Mary’s Falls Canal|1937 63 1300 2 
300 (a 
— —s Detroit River... 6.6... eevee eee Incl. Channels in Lake St. Clair|99% 31 50 : 
_ Pacific Waterways | yf 
se umake Washington Ship Canal... |... 2.2 secs cece ence ceevscsce 1934 8 100 
Interior Canalized Waterways 
Warrior River System, Alabamd| Mobile to Port Birmingham, Ala- + 
(15 dams and 16 locks)....... Bang ; hte e ous . tah a eee oh Se 426.6 200 
Upper Mississippi River (26|Mouth of Missouri River to Min- 
1OeGKS 8Dd dams) -.....j....... neapolis, Minn ie)... o-ghels aye (g) 663 110 (e) 
aos Waterway (8 locks and 
RHO Wei A iced 81 325. 300 
Ohio River (46 locks and dams) 1936 981 ‘ 0 
- Monongahela River, Pa. & W.|Fairmont, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, 
: ane aS eae ca tape vice ae akg pipe eG ny ies 99.5% j128 125 
eny River, Pa...........|Pittsburgh to East Brady, Pa... Vi 2 
Little Kanawha River, W. Va. : : dahe: ee re 
MB NOCKS) S56 s us Bs 8 Creston to Pittsburgh, Pa..<....|1891 48 23 
, Kanawha River, W. Va. (4 dams! Kanawha Falls, W. Va., to Point , ; 
- on} ICEISS WE See Sea Pleasant, Wis Veo cess uct sich 95% (h) | 90.6 56 9 } 
3 Columbia River, Oregon......... Mouth to Dalles, Oregon....... 58 & 190 (i) 7 } 


i a Width through Dismal Swamp Section, 50 feet. . : 
(6b) Route via Harvey Canal. Alternate route through Plaquemine Lock, 639.5 miles. (c) Upstrea | 


i 3 ONG) Downstream Channel. (e) Lock width for Locks 2 to 26, incl.; Lo¢k No. 1 has chamber widt# 
hace ee ance So cls ee ae aoe eat Crete a Dtolect dimensions, (Cay a 

yee ras, - Wark, pmaining acaulsttion of Nawaes oc. a coded ane 
Eva) Dolaabid River, Mouth to Bonneville, 300-500 ft. wide. Bonneville ies AM at a 7 
Settee status of Okeechobee, Houston Ship Chute ie: Warrior Ri nach te 7 
g of Jan,, 1941; the others are as of June, 1940, ‘ y StS Sod Osuna ae is 


- 


Cargo Traffic on Chief American Canals 
Source: Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, U. S. War Department 


BD Nod. Detroit River Sault Ste. Marie Duluth-Superior 
» (Cal.) Tons Dollars Tong Dollars ‘Tons 

1915...| 82,514,457 | 1,021,528,978 | 71,290,304 | 882,263,141 40,494 672 368 802 134 
1920.. | 80,410,082 | 1,135,390,357 | 79,282,496 | 1,119/774,214 | 46/808,613 | 552/900/033 
1925...) 90,400,529 | 1,233,967/221 | 81,875,108 | 1/117'817.292 | 51}334/641 | 471'675/972 
1930... 94,155,889 | 982,987,481 | 72,897,752 760,968,185 | 45,726,085 | 347,271,631 
1935...) 75,779,280 | 1,079;854.740 | 481293308 | 688/004'883 | 291184/768 | 270'865'557 
1936...) 96,777,290 | 11112;938}835 | 69,528,600 | 799'786/656 | 44°516.827 | 356/021. 
1937... 118,896.9 1,202}118.255 | 87,633,699 | 925.644'409 | 57/138.579 6,071,717 


1938... ; 
ROOM OONS. 04S Mt, .! ee. bas ce 1850,262 
TOAD MP AL GAB SOT Alive... 2. cess- BD, 360; 0745". ) eke .| 54,147,695 | 407,484'967 


Value figures for the Detroit River and Sault Ste. 
Duluth-Superior valuations for the commodities, eo. are aoe eees Other sees see 
pees oe eee ea weeny ae arene and from quotations by principal shippers pak d 
ions at Lake Superior £ ia: é 
commodities were obtained from the U. S. Gusions gerne a Sere Ee St eae # ne 


\ 


\ 


Canals—Panama and Foreign 667 


; Description of the Panama Canal 

Source: Governor of the Canal Zone 
fhe Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, ; Lake Madd 

* . en Lak i 

versing the Isthmus of Panama between the | square miles at iigainndaeionel 260, Teoh hoes ae 
lantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the’ Pacific | level. providing reserve storage of 22 billion cubic 
ean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in feet of water for use in maintaining the level of 
lboa Heights, Canal Zone. It is approximately 9° Gatun Lake during dry seasons. 
i atitude ahd 78° West longitude, almost due|,,G= 0 LSke covers approximately 165 square 


miles at normal level. i i 
ith of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. Gatun Dam, built “Of cece id earth Sona 


Phere is no difference between the average mean | Chagr i 
: t River at Gatun, co ti 
el of the Pacific at Panama and the Atlantic | ei oi i pi connechiog ee 
Galen. But ee Golan there are snail tides are ate: side with a low hill near the center of the 
at Panama large tides of 10 feet above The Canal Zone is a strip of 1 
=) oe se average level. miles on either side of the Reoter: cer OF tae Oana 
‘ e antic slope the Canal follows the former | but excluding the cities of Colon, at the Atlanti 
eo Poe pane ears sp geet ee of | aot and Panama, at the Pacific, which remain 
: ; across these | within Panama. -It hi : 
ahs to form lakes on which the ships are floated, | population of 51,827. aac cn’ teen detenan 
Beonection between the two valleys, through | projects and for building a third set of locks has 
» intervening divide, was made by excavating | resulted in a considerable increase of civilians in 
pore eal 2 pred named aie Cut). the past year. 
s elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun The Zone was grant i 
ke and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm | the treaty with PR es Mg Re oe Fired 
the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and | United States paid Panama $10,000,000 and $250,- 
e bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet | 000 per year after the ninth year, and subsequently 
ove sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. paid Colombia $25,000,000 under the treaty of 1922 
¢ channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles! The United States has acquired title to all of the 
Fee ese ee team tne sea to the | owners and no land is now avaliable for Brivate 
owners, ani i 
mmit ee < rot aba og i sea sake they | ownership. no land is new Bysiet 
ve crosse e us. m the Atlantic side American occupation of the Canal Z 
e lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps | May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opencaaa peeaie on 
August 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, fa 


Shambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
meets side. 4 eg - aa - oe ae 
ck, a! e Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two|and the Canal was declared officiall 
Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south; | July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal Wy ar 1g] Wee 
tween them is Miraflores Lake, with its surface | adopted as the date the Canal could be considered . 

ally 54 feet above sea level. Sections at sea completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921, with 


jel extend between the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun interest on the investment in earlier yea = ¥ 
cks, 624 miles, and between the Pacific and Mira- pounded annually at 3%, was cotablishsd: Oaiae ‘) 
res Locks. 8 miles. Bureau of Efficiency at $525,812,661. ‘ 


line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. | ministered by the organization known as ee 
he Canal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50.72 statute | Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- | 
es in length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom | tion in the Government service whose head is the ; 
excavated channels, 110 feet wide in the lock | Governor, directly under the President. As a . 
ambers, which have a usable length of 1,000 feet. | matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
sth varies but is not less than 41 feet in sea level | War represents the President in the administration ; 
tions or with surface of Gatun Lake. of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and occupied =~ 
> Canal can handle any ship except the Nor- | by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
die, the Queen Mary, and the Queen Elizabeth, | of the canal and railroad. 7 
hich are too large for the lock chambers. | The Army maintains air ports at France Field on ; 
A concrete dam across the Chagres River at | the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balboa 
ajuela was completed in 1935, creating Madden Heights on the Pacific side. 


— ss 


. 
4 Third Locks Project = 
‘he Third Locks Project, providing for the construction of an additional set of locks located approxi- 
ely parallel to, but at some distance from, the existing locks at Gatun, Pedro Miguel and Miraflores, 

d for the constriction of the necessary by-pass channels connecting the new locks with the present a 

nal channel, together with such appurtenant facilities as may be eemed necessary, at a total cost 
to exceed $277,000,000, was authorized by Act of Congress, approved August 11, 1939. ¢ 

legislation authorizing the construction of additional facilities in the Canal Zone was enacted ¥ 

purpose of more adequately providing for the defense of the Panama Canal and for increasing , 

7 


The locks of this new Le are to have available dimensions 0 
it water draft over the si 


1s. Actual work on the new project started July 1, 1940. : 
7 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals - 


‘Source; Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


St. Canadian ’ 
(Cal.) Welland Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama Manchester 
Short Tons Short Tons Net Reg. Tn’s| Long Tons Long Tons f 
4,409,467 15,198,803 15,366,155 4,893,101 5,434,046 1 
2,067,962 8,735,383 17,574,657 11,232,865 4,387,363 
5,206,988 14,130,667 26,761,935 23,697,285 5,881,691 J 
6, ,023 14,803,33: 28,511,000 27,853,635 6,290,625 G 
6,036,980 16,189,074 25,332,000 22,034,433 5,898,289 3 
6,693, 17,960, 3,632,000 18,087,786 5,318,935 
6,951,064 18,780,489 26,915,000 21,146,760 5,389,069 j 
6,660, 18,069,252 31,751,000 25,900,152 5,949,970 
6,873,655 18,205,989 32,810,968 24,701, 6,135,003 f 
8,288,416 21,466,810 32,378,883 27,369,615 6,373,308 
9,195,439 23,348, , 36,491,332 29,298,7' 7,053,216 } 
9,236,318 24,636,462 34,418,000 26,227,268 6,409,873 
8,340,165 20,067,718 29,573,394 29,081,360 a dieraeeatere 
7,479,617 22,875,668 eens: 26,546,579 Ws neat 


G traffic figures ior Suez or | Europe. Suez has been the object of attack from 
C poater ae oe ey of the war in! the air by German planes. ve 


ee 

h nama Canal (1940) | (April, 1859) and was opened in Noy., 1869. The 

n cine: Re ey tue aieeitic totaled 9,954,009 canal is open to all nations and free from blockade, 

S to the Atlantic 16,592,570 tons. by the Convention of Constantinople, signed (Oct. a 
ASS numbered 80,751. 38, 1888) by Britain, Austria-Hun ry, France, 

The Suez Canal, which is 104.50 miles long, and | Germany, Italy, the ‘Netherlands, Russia, Spain, 


at sea level, dates from 1869, It was begun |! and Turkey. 


i 
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Great American Dams 
Source: United States Bureau of Reclamation 


Great American and Foreign Dams 


‘ Capacity CG 
Year | Height} Million of Da 
River State Purpose Compl. | (feet) (Gal.) 
BOWIE nis a1 dia. > Colorado Ariz.-Nev. |F. C., Irr., P 1936 726 10,000,000] 77,843. 
Shasta. 5. Sacramento Calif. F. C., Irr., 560 958,000 
Grand Coulee. .... Columbia Wash. F. Cork, 1941 553 3,131,000] 118. 
Bonneville.......- Columbia Ore.-Wash.|P. N. 1937 by {iat ee aes Ree. | 
Hetch Hetchy ....| Tuolumne Calif. W.S., P. 1937 430 1.466.000 
Kingsley. ..'5. .0:0.- North Platte Nebr. Irr. 1941 6,534,000 
Owyhees. o. 3c... Owyhee Oregon Irr. 1932 417 241,240 
ADDO ces afelele le serays Skagit Wash. Pe. 1931 389 300)... et 
edcmim' ast =. s 25. 5,6. Pacoima Calif. F.C. 1929 373 +880 
Pardee ri fel. sss Mokelumne Calif. W.8., P. 1929 358 72,300 
San Gabriel No. 1. .|San Gabriel Calif. F.C. 1937 GBD) tad await ar 
Arrowrock........ oise Idaho Irr. 1937 354 96,000 
Salt Springs....... Mokelumne Calif. iy 1931 345 42,300 
Exchequer........ Merced Calif. irr. =. 1926 330 94,200 
Shoshone......... Shoshone yo. ir F 1910 328 148,500 
Colorado Ariz.-CaJif.|W. S. P. 1938 325 228,000 
San Gabriel alif. Ww.s 1934 325 700 
Wash. 1 1931 313 72,0001... ce. 
.| Bronx N.Y. Ww.S. 1916 307 30,573| 6,735 
.| Rio Grande N.M. Irr. 1916 306 859,500| 4,149,9 
. | Salt if Pe 1927 305 79,800 ete | 
.| Croton NY. W.S. 1905 297 28,110} 7,631 
.|San Gabriel Calif. F.C 1935 290 4,56 3,007 
San Joaquin Calif. Irr. at 290 147,000} 19,900 
Tuolumne Calif. Irr. 1923 288 94,2 3,097, 
Salt Ariz. Dre Ae. 1911 284 533,500] 3,890, 
Cushman. ..i..... Skokomish Wash. EP 1926 280 146,500}... .. 3.) 
Here eee Cottonwood Cr. | Calif W.Ss. 1930 279 17,500| 1,250,), 
Lake Spaulding... .|South Yuba Calif. P. 1919 275 24,300] 2,353, 
PiAreleae. 2.04.6. Verde riz. Irr. 1939 BIW, Pe thete Se sis 4,040, 
Dix River,........| Dix Kentucky |P. 1925 27 97,800} 7,000,), 
El Capitan........ San Diego valif. Ww.s. 1935 270 38,4 3,124,» 
i de eee Clinch Tenn. Nav.F.C.,P.| 1936 265 1,108,400] 13,800, j 
Marshall Ford... ...| Colorado Texas C., irr. 2; es 265 1,000,000} 25,500, 
Cobble Mountain. . | Little bs Massa. W..S., P. 1932 263 64, 6,000, } 
Shannon.......... Baker Wash. 1926 263 43,100]. 8,000, ) 
Seminoe.......... No. Platte Wyo. F. C., Irr., B.| 1939. 261 325,800] 3,938,°. 
Lake Pleasant... .. Agua Fria Ariz. Irr., P. 1927 256 56,500) "-.. ame 
Olive Bridge... .... Esopus Cr IN. ie [Bs 1912 202) \ Tome cape «xe 
Coolidge. . la Ariz. Irr. P. 1928 249 391,000} 4,500, 
Copco No Klamath Calif. 1B 1922 247 25,100] 1,544," 
Long Lake Spokane Wash. Pp: 1915 PET i eccnloae ale 
Big Tujunga No. 1.|Big Tujunga Cr. | Calif. F.C, 1932 244 2,040} 1,117, 
Fort Peck......... Missouri . | Mont. B.C ek. 1939 242 6,350,000 86.008 
Big Santa Anita. . .| Big S’ta Anita Cr. | Calif. F.C. 1927 235 500} _ 1,208," 
Tygart River...... ygart W. Va F.C. 1938 232 106,600} 15,700, 
PRATIV EN, Wy eiad's 0) sie-e No. Platte Wyo. Irr. 1937 232 53, 3,339, 
Cheesman........ So. Platte Colo W.S. 232 26,100] 1,000, 
Calderwood....... Little Tennessee |T'enn. P. 1930 B50 Wn ssa ests eee 
HCOBN Gs calc. sieteias Little Tennessee | N.C. P. 1918 230) (cies, castes oc |oere een 
Mormon Flat... Salt Ariz. PB. 1925 229 20,600] 1,559," 
Bouquet Canyon... | Bouquet Cr, Calif, P 1934 225 10,400 007, 


“Note: F. C.=Flood Control; P.=Power;. Irr.=Irrigation; W. S.=Water Supply; Nav.=Naviga) 
GRAND COULEE DAM, OREGON ; 


The Grand Coulee Dam turned over its first 
generator on March 22, 1941 (2 years ahead of 
schedule), and sent 10,000 of an ultimate capacity 
of 1,974,000 kilowatts, or 2,475,000 horsepower, into 


‘the network of transmission lines of the Bonne- 


ville Power Administration. This agency is charged 
with distribution of power from the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville projects over the Pacific Northwest. 

improvement of the Columbia River at Bonne- 
ville, Oregon, was undertaken on September 30, 


BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 


Improvement of the Columbia River at Bonne- 
ville, Oregon, was undertaken on September 30, 
1933, under the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The project was formally 
authorized by Congress in the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 30, 1935. It is located on the 
Columbia River about 40 miles east of Portland, 
Oregon, and may be reached by railroad and 
highway. The main features of the work are a 
dam, a powerhouse, a ship lock, and fishways. The 
total estimated cost of the project, with an in- 
stallation of ten power units is $75,000,000. 

The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
present installation of four units and appurtenant 
works at Bonneville have been constructed, and 
are being maintained and operated, under the 


BOULDER DAM (BOULDER CANYON) PROJECT 


Boulder Dam is the principal engineering feature 
of the Boulder Canyon Project, authorized Decem- 
ber 21, 1928 for construction by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. It is the highest dam in the world, 
and is located in Black Canyon of the Colorado 
River where that stream forms the Arizona- 


1933, under the provisions of the National | 
dustrial Recovery Act. The project was form 
authorized by Congress in the River and 

Act approved August 30, 1935. It is locate 
the Columbia River about 42 miles east of Port: 
Oregon, and may be reached by railroad and 
way. The main features of the work are a 
@ powerhouse, a ship lock, and fishways. 
total estimated cost of the project, with an — 
stallation of ten power units is $75,000,000. } 


direction of the Secretary of War and the sup 
vision of the Chief Engineer, U. S. Army, Pres 
installed generating capacity at Bonneville is 19 
400 kilowatts. Money has 


of the remaining six units in the powerho 
Transmission and sale of electric energy genera 
at Bonneville along with that generated at Gra 
Coulee dam is under the direction of the Secretd 
of the Interior and the supervision of the Bont 
ville Power Administrator, Portland, Oregon _ 
April 15, 1941, a total of 38 contracts for s: 

power had been signed. Of these, 28 were W 
public distributing agencies, three with p 

utility companies and seven with industries. 


capable of raising the water level of the Colo r: 
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is the world’s largest man-made lake, hay- 
@ capacity of 32,359,274 acre-feet of water, and 
Se te Fobranrg oil. bad filled to amare 
> in. ruary a ed to more 
an 23,400,000 acre-feet. 
Boulder Dam impounds in Lake Mead fiood 
uters of the Colorado River for use in irrigation, 
regulating the river, in fiood control, silt control, 
jprovement of navigation and in generating hy- 
electric energy. The Imperial Valley, which lies 
ow sea level in southern California, is dependent 
yon“Boulder Dam for protection from overfiow, 
ater shortage, and silt accumulation. 
The Boulder Dam power house will have an in- 
alled capacity of 1,835,000 horsepower. The first | 
1it was put in operation on Sept. 11, 1936. The 
ywer-house is to be equipped with 15 generating 
nits of 115,000 and two of 55,000 horsepower 
/ 
/ 


pacity. A battery of 8 of the big generators, 
rgest installed to date, and_one of the smaller 
meretors are in-operation. Two additional large | 
tits are being installed and one other is being 
anufactured. 


FORT PECK DAM, MONTANA 


The Fort Peck Dam, constructed by the Army | 
ngineers on the Missouri River in northeastern 
fontana; is the largest earth-fill dam in the world. 
onstruction was started in October, 1933, and the 
am was raised to its final height of 250 feet in 
etober, 1940. The primary purpose of the dam, 
spressed in the authorizing acts, is for the im- 
frovement of navigation on the Missouri River, 
nd for the production of hydroelectric power con- | 
“tent with the primary demands of nevigation. 
gleases from the Fort Peck Reservoir for naviga- 
nA purposes were started in 1938. 

The dam has a total crest length of 4 miles, 
ymprised of the main section across the river 
an y of 10,578 feet and a large dike section on 
16 west bank 10,448 feet in length. The average 
idth of the base of the main structure is 3,500 
, and the top, on which a hard-surfaced road 
"be constructed, is 100 feet wide. The dam 
ntains about 123,000,000 cubic yards of earth-fill 
aterial, placed almost entirely by full-electric, 


i 
c 


John C. Page, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, reported that the sale of power at Boulder Dam 
for the fiscal year of 1940 amounted to $4\461,393.89. 
present power contracts will return the entire in- 
vestment in the dam with interest at 4 per cent, 
and will create _a surplus in fifty years, Page’s 
report stated., The Bureau of Reclamation oper- 
ates the dam, and Boulder City; Los Angeles and 
the Southern California Edison Co., are in charge 
of the power house; Lake Mead is controlled by 
the National Park Service, for purposes of recrea- 
tion. The United States Government holds title to 
dam, power house, and equipment, Boulder City, 
and the lake. 

Erosion has so shortened the useful life of the 
water-supply reservoirs in the United States that 
a hundred years hence only 54 per cent will provide 
sufficient storage to meet present requirements, 
according to H..S. Bennett, chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, said today, Over 20 per cent of 
the 12,000 or more reservoirs and dams have a use- 
ful life of fewer than fifty, yea®™s and another 25 
per cent will be lost in fifty to 100 years, he stated. 


suction, dredge units; 4,000,000 cubie yards of 
gravel; and more than 1,000,000 cubic yards of rock. 
Four tunnels, 24 feet and 8 inches in diameter 
bypass water releases from the reservoir through 
the east abutment of the dam. All tunnels are 
equipped with vertical-lift, tractor-type, emergency “ 
gates. Discharges through three of the tunnels are 
controlled by cylindrical gates installed in a 
vertical, circular shaft, 50 feet in diameter; and 
the discharge through the fourth or power tunnel 
is controlled at the power house. A spillway with 
16 vertical-lift gates, 25 feet by 40 feet, is located 
in the rim of the reservoir 3 miles east of the dam. 
A power plant, located at the outlet of one of . 
the tunnels and designed for an ultimate installa- 
tion of three 35,000-kilowatt generators with an 
initial installation of only two geenrators with a 
combined capacity of 50,000 kilowatts, is under 
construction at the present time. 
-It is expected that construction of all major 
features of the project will be completed in 1943 


FOREIGN DAMS Hgh.ft.| Mill. Gal. Cost 
on, near Athens, (water supply) (1929)....... 0. eee eee renee 177 10,800} $2,200,000" 
Senna. 3 : 2, then enlarged); irrigati la 1,322,955 20'000;000 
, B t, on the Nile (1912, then enlarged) ; ation. 4 i j 
eee, eye iiah India? for irrigation...........-.02seeeeeeeeee et 124 45,000] 13,000,009 Y 
‘auvery-Mettur, British India irrigation, power fee ee eee fe 214 5,978,750| 16,000,00 ; 
ioyd Barrage. Indus River, British India (1928-1932); irrigation...... 190 |...eee.+se-| 13,000,000 
Hartebeestpoort, South Africa (B923). wi! v0.0 WSN a ee Cae OI Cd 193 410,000 H ,000 ' 
eDneiper River. Russia: power, etc.. eo ae ee gate Senet 200 291,800}110,000,000 
autet, Drac (Rhone trib.) River, French Alps, power (1936)........«- 414 1540 sj ctaeeieee ; 
arberine, Switzerland, Alps (1921); power.......---+--- sn tarate oe ote 259 2,808 20,000,000 
i dula, near Andujar, Spain (1930); power.......- Se rite ace vie seiete a 295 118,890 5,000,000 
Esla, near Zamora, Spain; Doped eee ee ee Mato ow esse sti 328 264,200 12,000,000 
Don Martin, Tamaulipas, exico (1930); power, etc..-....- Deeice ee 131 359,267| 8,000,000 
Jerry O'Connell, Bananeiras, Bahia, Brazil; pOWer .-.:..-+-.00eeeesees 116 23,1 5,000,000 


Destroyed by the Russians 
ttur irrigati 


1 
7 


‘masonry, weighing 3,640,000 
et thick at the ae and 2015 
- and it exerts a pressure on 


feet thick at the 
the ground 


Source: 


S 
to be removed. The same 
St. Claire River, Lake St. 


UG ae Reig between Lakes Huron 


e; and the Detroit River 


Erie. 
total difference in water levels between Lake 
rio would be overcome by 
eee a ne lock in the St. Mary’s 


941, to prevent its seizure and use by German war forces. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Canal Project 
Reports to Congress 


o 134% tons per square foot. 


the dam is 13 miies long, 
414 miles in its extreme width; its area is 60 
square miles, with 180 miles of shore line. 

One of the legendary sites of the Garden of 
Eden is watered from a dam in Iraq, put in opera- 
tion in March, 1939, by King Ghazi. The dam, 
which was begun 16 years ago, has cost 5% million 
dollars. The barrage is 1,615 feet long. 


beneath amounting t 
The reservoir behind 


f. 100,000,000 gallons vf water per 
80 feet 


to the two governments dated 
the pes oe ut packed 
estimated that the total cost to bo countries 
would be approximately $427,000,000. Of this 
amount, they estimated that $251,000,000 would be 
the United States’ share and $176,000,000 the 
anadian cost. 
Came Brookings Institution, in its St. Lawrence 
report of 1929, estimnated that $25,000,000 would 
have tc be spent for each of 10 lake ports. The 
engineering department of the city of Buffalo has 
estimated that complete improvement of that har- 
bor would cost approximately $47,000,000, which 


ing a flow o 
minute and-with foundations from 50 to 
below water level . 

In their report 
November 16, 1926, 


1 


-~ 


t of the channels in 
4 total lift of 32542 


2 most important part of the work is in the St. 
rence River where it is necessary to construct | 

s, several side canals in the Lachine and 
nge sections, and great dams and levees. 
ms-would be constructed across the river hav- 


t Ger of the United States movi: 
a 


i 

over both private and public expense. J 

Sore Peoetiment of Research of the United States 
Maritime Commission eed Li ne or ee ee ¢ 

é y-bern' - 
year of 1938 the total wa rg i si, 
route amounted to 1,900, ons, an 
that of this total 123,000 tons, a little over 6 per- * 


cent, was handled in American ships. 


The Great Lakes 


(Source: United States Lake Survey Office, Detroit.). 


eit | Superior |Michigan| Huron 
eee ele ee bets jor 
Reppert soundings infest ee gee | aome | 22aoo | 9.0 
Gannd&.*. <sc-<2% PRPC sere ae 13,900 4,9. 
3 i Total... 31,820 | 22,400 | 23,010 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage Spat pee 6 riety eee & rent 
Potali.. a=: 80,900 69,040 72,420 
Ba ether meet me tov im toe S| aoa | gar | Seon 
¢ ‘ i } | 49° 00" 46° 06 46° 17’ 
i | Longitude, west. . eee ee ee: i saitas et ene } = ze oe 45: 19 ae 78° 
le ee ieesn wiles: c ee ae pane. a at 


cas 
¥ 


uf 


io 
uv 


x . | Square Square Square 
_ Islands Miles Islands Miles Islands Miles 

Australia... .... 12,974,581 Greenland . ...|, 827,300):Martha’s Vine- | ugen, Germ 
PANTO: wl. ks. 922 Great Britain, . 88,745; yard... . 120 Sakhalin. ..... 
Baffin Land...| 231,000 Guadeloupe. 688 Martinique. 385 Samoan....... 

‘Bahamas...... 4,404 Guam.... 225 Mauritius... .. 720 Sardinia 

Balearic. . 1,935 ‘Hawaiia 6,449 Marquesas... .. 480, Scilly... 2.2... 
Barbados. 166 Hayti.... aA 28,954 Melville Land.. 20,000, Seychelles... ... 
Bermudas 20 Hebrides. os 3,000 Mindanao... .. 36,906) Shetland. ..... 
Bismarck { 15,752 Heligoland..... 0.3 Moluccas...... 30; 168) Sicily..4.5.. 8 sen 
orneo 306,906 Hainan....... 13,000 Nantucket..... 60 Singapore..... 
Bornholm ‘ 210 Hokkaido...... 30,340 Newfoundland. 42,734 Solomon.,..... 
Ganaery.....:. 2,807 Hongkong.... . 32 New Britain... 10,000'-St. Helena..... 
Cape Breton... 3,120 Honshiu...... 87,426 New Guinea...} 330,000’ Spitzbergen.... 
Cape Verde.... 1,480 Iceland........ 39,709, New Henprides. . 5,100: Sky6-7 sone oe 
@arolina........ 560 TTElANG < so. aa 32,586 ,New Ireland... 4,600 Southampton. . 
"Celebes....... 72,697) Isle Royal, Lak. New Zealand...| 103,568 South Georgia. . 
- Ceylon MSali SUD nce. 209.87 | South Island.| 58,500’ Sumatra....... 
Channel 75 Jamaica....... 4,207|| North Island.| - 45,068';Tahiti......... 
(OC) 277 Japan 146,106 North Devon. . 24,000; Tasmania...... 
Corsica BOW PAVE os ic cea nis 48,400 North Somerset 12,000; Terra del Fuego 
(O) 47) ee ee SRM POLSON As cree 5 Wick 45 Novaya Zemlya 30,000! Teneriffe...... 
(OL ea ena 44,164 Leeward....... 715 Orkney... 376} Tonga’. >...) 
Curacao ee 403 Long. Is., N. Y. * 1,680 Pemba... ...2 380; Trinidad. ..... 
Oyprus..... F 3,584 |Luzon.........| 40,814 Penang... ..... 108] Vancouver..... 
llesmere,.... 40,600),Madagascar...} 228,000 Phillippines....) 115,026) Victoria......, 

Walkland...... \6,300||Madeira....... S85 Pines... os. cies 1,180), Virgin, U.S 
PB i ahs 019 bs 0 0 7,435, Madura....... 2,000; Prince Albert L. 60,000; Whidby, Wash 

Formosa....... 13,911 |Malta ere 118 |Prince Edward . 2,184), Windwar 
aan of Nansen)... * has ota ast we Esher os Wales 15,000) Wrangell...... 
Falapagos..... 2. anhattan.... orto Rico.... 3,435, Zanzi Oe eA 
Goteet toch: T'ieot lReunion...... oyoll 


Figures for mean surface above 


are the average for 41 years—1900-1940. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- | 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above sea level— Superior, 603.64 (Sept., 1916): 


- Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of | 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- | 
It has low marshy shores | 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet, 
» Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
The improved steamer channel is 
1845. miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 


charges into Lake Erie. 


width 24 miles. 


i 


mean sea level 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


Canada. 
The St. Clair 


Erie. 


Area of Islands 
Source: Geographic Records. 


242.68 (Nov., 1934). 
surface 180 is in the United States and 280 


38 to 34 mile wide, is 
to Lake St. Clair, 
miles long and varying in width from one-hs 
to three miles, flows from Lake St. Clair to Le 


Shoal sections of the rivers are improved andi 
25-foot channel is maintained by the United State 


about 40 miles long F 
the-outlet from Lake Hurd 
and the Deiroit river, about | 


river 


Areas cover groups whenever the name itself in- 
_ dicates a group—Azores, Bahamas, Bermudas, etc. | area of 172.35 acres. 


; 


The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 feet 
in length. On the'Continent most of the old miles, 
which varied in length from about 3,300 feet to 
over 36,000 feet, have been replaced, officially at 
‘least, by the kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute 


mile or 3,280.8 feet. 


’ The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 


sidered, for 
the length o 
The 


\ 


urposes of navigation, to be equal to 
one minute of latitude at that place. 
1e U. S, Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a-degree of a great 

circle of a sphere whose surface is 


Knots and Miles 


equal in area to | 1.15157. 


the area of the surface of the earth. 


multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to con A 
miles into statute miles, multiply eonyert mil es 


Governors Island, in New York Harbor, has 4 


25 Mysteries; Dionne Quintuplets; Apostles’ Creed 


a, 
J, 
a 


A gathering of college students was told recently 
y Charles F. Kettering, of the research labora- 
ries of the General Motors Corporation, that 
here are 25 unanswered problems relating to life 
mn this earth. They are as follows: 

1. How to cure many diseases—colds, cancer, 
is of old age, etc. 

2. How plants fix sun’s energy. 

3.“What is friction? 
What makes glass transpafent, metals opaque? 
How do fuels burn in an engine cylinder? 
What is magnetism? 

What is electricity? 

What is fatigue of metals? 
. What is the nature of light and other electro- 
hagnetic waves? 


i 


” Rate of Speed of a Falling Body 


Source: Aviation and Army Records 


The speed of a falling body is regulated by the | 
orce of gravitation. Theoretically, the drawing- 
lown power of the earth is modified by the pull 
f the moon and the sun. 

The experimental department at Wright Field of 
he Army Air Corps has stated that a man falling 
rom any altitude with a parachute pack attached 
yever attains a velocity of greater than 118 miles 

hour and does not lose consciousness. 
the first second of its descent a body falls 16 
* second second, 16 + 32 = 48 feet; third second, 
6 + 64 = 80 feet; fourth second, 16 + 96 = 112 feet; 

fth second, 16 + 128=144 feet; nth second, 16 + 32 
n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at 


25 Mysteries of Life and Matter 


10. What is the nature of the atom, molecule 
and the electron? 
11. What are proteins, carbo-hydrates and fats? 
. What is the nature of hormones? 
. What is the nature of vitamins? 
. How to use farm products more effectively. 
. What is mass or matter? 
. How do catalysts work? 
. The what and why of solubility. 
. What is energy? 
. What is the photo-electric effect? k 
. What can be done with chemiluminescence? 
. What is a lubricant and how does it work? 
. What does a molecule look like? 
. What are enzymes, viruses, etc.? 
. How do our minds function? 
. What is immunity to disease? 


the end of the nth second is given in feet by mul- 
tiplying the square of the time in seconds by 16. 

Thus at the end of the first second it has fallen 
16 feet, at the end of the second second 2 X 2 X 16 
=64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 X 3 X 16 
= 144 feet; at the end of the fifth, 5.x 5 X 16= 
400 feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconds to 
fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 
and extract the square root; thus to fall a mile 
divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the square 
root of 330 is a little over 18, the number of seconds 
which is the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to 
the resistance of the air, it’ takes about 19 seconds 
for a bomb to reach the earth when dropped from 
an airplane a mile high. 


ia 7 = 

The Dionne 
The Dionne quintuplets+-Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, 
arie and Annette—were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dliva Dionne (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario, | 
anada. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe, a country doctor, de- 
ivered the babies all of whom were born within | 
half hour in the log farm home of their par- | 
Its, The aggregate weight of the babies at birth 
as 13 pounds 6 ounces but they have developed 
n weight until they are about 30 per cent heavier 
han the average child of their age. Dr. Dafoe 
ports they have grown into normal, healthy 
Hhildren with all the likes and dislikes of any 
‘ther child. The children enjoy good health and 
he only ailments to bother them have been.colds. 
*heir health improved after their tonsils and 
idenoids were removed by operation (1938). __ 
By act of the Ontario legislature the quin- 
uplets are wards of the Crown. Technically, un- 
ler this act, their affairs are run by a board of 


s 


Source: Scien 


On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 
on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 


bout 20 miles from the 
Continual cannon fire N 
vay and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 


f form of the Apostles’ Creed, as now 
2id on Homan Catholic Church, is as follows: 
*{ believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
"ea and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only 
our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
| born of the Virgin Mary, suffered wacom 
We Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; 


Quintuplets 


four guardians, including their fatner. The oth-~ 
ers are Percy D. Wilson, official guardian for the 
province of Ontario; Dr. Dafoe, and Judge J. A. 
Valin. In their charge are the children’s regimen, 
living conditions, entourage, consisting of nurses, 
guards and servants. and the administration of 
the estate, estimated (1940) at $750,000. Through 
a business manager, Keith Munro, the guardians 
also negotiate the various commercial contracts 
which bring the children additional income vary- 
ing from five to six figures in amount. 

Premier Hepburn informed the father (Sept. 12, 
1941) that the Ontario Government had ‘‘accepted 
in principle’? the suggestions of Dionne that the 
family be reunited under one roof. The quintuplets 
have lived ‘apart from their parents and seven 
sisters and brothers since their birth. The Premier 
indicated that the entire family would live together 
again as soon as a new-home could be constructed. 


Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? 


tific Records. a 
plosion by one of the ‘‘zones of silence’ usually — 
encountered in such experiments, a zone in which 
the noise is unheard although it is heard both 
closer to the explosion and farther away. 

This also explains longer distance records, such 
as the one from Nova Zembla. 

Such long-distance sound waves do not travel in 
the ordinary air close to the ground but in the rarer — 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These high-~ 
level sound waves gradually bend downward again 
toward the earth, so that they travel in a vast bow- 
shaped curve. 

A Plow far away was that flash of lightning?” is 
a common question. The answer is that sound 
travels through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 feet — 
a second. In zero weather sound flies through dry — 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. : 

Speed of sound (feef per second) in other me- 
diums—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; vapor at 60 degrees, 
5,657; ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; iron 

hot), 15,480 to 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360; wood — 
aay 12,620; brick, 11,980; glass, 16,410 to 19,690; 
clay rock, 11,426; gold, 5,717 to 6,890; silver. 8,658. 


Alameda-Oakland, Calif.; vehicular, under Inner 
Baltimore, Md., railroad (Baltimore & Ohio) — 


‘ ? 
Bitter Root Mountains, Mont.—Idaho, railroad, 
Busk-Ivanhoe, Colo.—Originally railroad, but now 


Cascade, Wash.—Railroad (Great Northern), under 


Oumberland, Tenn.—Under Cumberland Mts. 8,000 
ft. 
Detroit—(1) railroad (Mich. Central), under De- 


- Gunnison, Col.—Irrigation, 6 miles, 1909. 


'. Railroad Tunnel the pioneer bore type of con- 


= +) 31, 1986. 
Franklin—Railroad, A. T. & S. F., (5600 ft.) 


Important Tunnels of the World 
Source: Railroad and Other Records 
(Figures in parentheses show length and year completed or put in operation) b 


TATES Taft—(8,750 ft.) In the Bitter Root Mounta 
LD et he bs Constructed in 1908-1909 for the Chicago, 
waukee & Puget Sound Railroad. PRs 
Pittsburgh—Vehicular, under Mt, Washing 
5,889 ft., 1924. : 
St. Clair—Under St. Clair River from Sarnia, Oni 
to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891, 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railro 
tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast R 
Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal., = 
miles; San Fernando, through Spur 1.32 mile 
Siskiyou, on Shasta Line, 3,107.7 ft. long; begg 
operation Oct. 5, 1887; Shasta, 3,654.6 ft. long 
operation began Sept. 1, 1926; Norden, on ti 
Ogden route, in the Sierra Nevada Mountai 
between Norden and Eder, built on a tanger 
10,325 feet long, opened to traffic on Oct. 15, 195 
Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains. 
Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 4 
miles; opened 1879. 
CANADA 
Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, und 
Rogers Pass, British Columbia; on Canadiz 
Pacific Railway, double track, five miles lon# 


Harbor, 4,500 ft 


Under Howard St., over 7,000 ft., 1894; (Penn- 
sylvania), under Hoffman St., 3,400 ft., 1871; 
under Wilson St. 4,960 ft., 1873; under Win- 
chester St., 2,190 ft., 1873 


10,100 ft. 


automobile highway, 9,600 ft., under Rocky Mts.,; 
at Continental Divide. 


Cascade Mts., 41,152 ft. (7.79 miles), straight as 
a Tifle bore, 1929. 


treit River to Wirdsor, Can., 2,668 ft. excl. 
approaches, 1910; (2) vehicular, under Detroit 
| River, to Windsor, Can., 2,200 ft. excl. ap- 
proaches, 1930. . : 

Gallitzin—Railroad (Pennsylvania), under Alle- 
gheny Mts. at Gallitzen, Pa., 3,600 ft., 1854; 
also. a parallel tube, 3,600 ft., 1904; also new 
Portage Tunnels, 1,610 ft., 1855. 


long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the eas 
erly, 2,92) feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with t# 
Kicking Horse River between. 
é ENGLAND 
Liverpool-Birkenhead Wehicular—Under the Riv 


Hoosac, Mass.—Railroad, under Hoosac Mts., 434 
miles, 1873. : 

Moffat, Colo.—Railroad (6.1 miles) (Denver & Salt 
Lake)—under James Peak, Rocky Mts., at Con- 
tinental, 1927. East end of tube is 9,198 ft. above 
sea level. The railway cut-off leading to the 
tunnel was opened in June 1934. In driving the 


struction was used, in which a small tunnel 
parallel to and 75 feet from the Railroad 
‘Tunnel was driven simultaneously, with the 
heading in the Railroad Tunnel and used for 
power lines, transportation, etc. When the Rail- 
road Tunnel was completed the Pioneer Tunnel 
became available to Denver for use as a water 
, tunnel. 
Mt, Roberts, Juneau, Alaska—114 miles. 
New York City—Railroad, 3 (6 tubes) under Hud- 
son River, 10 (22 tubes) under East River, 2 
under the city, river to river, and 3 (6 tubes) 
under Harlem River. Vehicular, 2 (3 tubes) 
under Hudson; under East River, 1 (2 tubes), 
There are 118 miles of tunnel now in use in 
the New York City water supply system. On the 
completion of the Delaware system this will be 
increased to 235 miles. The new Croton aqueduct 
from Croton Lake to the 135th St. (Manhattan) 
gate house is 3034 miles long, of which 29142 miles 
ig tunnel, driven from 42 shafts and inclines 
. from 21 feet to 391 feet deep, and from six por- 
tals. The two longest tunnels are respectively 8145 
and 9 miles long. The maximum depth of tunnel 
is about 500 feet. Put in service in 1890. 
Shandaken tunnel of the Catskill water supply 
system carries the water of Schoharie creek under 
the Catskill mountains from the northerly side to 
the southerly side. It is 18 miles long, was driven 
from 1 portal and from 8 shafts from 260 to 647 
feet deep. The maximum depth of the tunnel 
below the surface is about 2,200 feet. Put in 
service in 1924. At the other end of the Catskill 
system, deep under the Boroughs of The Bronx, 
Manhattan, Queens and Brooklyn, there are two 
distributing tunnels (called City Tunnels), which 
now distribute Catskill water and will distribute 
Delaware water to the different parts of the City. 
City Tunnel No, 1 is 18 miles long and from 15 
feet to 11 feet in diameter. It was driven from 
25 shafts and is from 200 feet to 750 feet deep. 
Connections to street mains are made through 22 
shafts. Put in service in 1917. City Tunnel No. 2 
is 20 miles long, generally 17 feet in diameter, 
driven from 18 shafts and is generally 520 feet 
to 750 feet deep. Connections to street mains are 
made peek 15 shafts. Put in service March 


Blackwell—Under River Thames, England, 
Miles; opened 1897. 

Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershit 
England, 444 miles; opened 1886. 

Totley—334 miles. 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE ' 

Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains 6 
extends from Langen to St. Anton, 634 
opened 1884. 


Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in Obe a 
Switzerland, 47,685 feet; Sher at June 20 v 19! 

aon oe ee, ac ad: \ 
ont Cenis—Italy to France, under 

Wanton feat poet. opened 1871, he San 
on ’Or—Between France and Swi : 
was bored through October 2, 1913. dha ee 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Va 

id and Me BR ae long. 
ce-Cuneo—Under the Alps; open 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 nncls ser ihe ling 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one: 

Z 5.507 ae as Mont Grazian. i 
amport—In the Pyrenees Mountains, from Pas 
France, to Canfranc, in S > ov mile! 
opened in 1928. aaa taeda . 


nen with Airolo, in Switzerland 
begun in 1872, opened we May a7, iene = 


opened 1900; 30 miles east of San Francisco. 
New Musconetcong—Railroad, Lehigh Valley, (4895 
ft.), near Pattenburg, N. J. Constructed 1926- 


1928. 
Bergen Hill—Railroad, Delaware, Lack 
Ree minced Railroad, 'B TOR 
ew mgswood—Railroad, altimore & 1 
at per eres Mountains, Woe 
cte 
tec : Buenos Aires; opened April 5, 1: 
Kennerdell—Railroad, Pennsylvania (3500 » 5 10208 
Pennsylvania, constructed ies as: aes Sheik Fema tay en Ge ne So ranaaben. 2 


‘frans-Andine Ry. (South America). Tunnel—3, 
yards long, 10,512 feet above centage na Dae 
direct communication between Valparaiso ar 


ST ee ee ee eRe EE A Dy i ae) sa a a 
a Railroad Train Speed Here and Abroad. 673 
eel 


Fastest Scheduled Trains in the World 


ree: The Railway Gazette, London, England. Figures are based on runs in Europe through 1938, 
and in United States through Summer of 1940. 2 


DIESEL TRACTION (over 72 m.p.h.) 


FOREIGN 
Dis- 
Country Railway Train From To tance |Time|Speed 
Miles | Min.| m.p. 
mmany...... State. m.cctsus Fliegende Kolner|Hamm......... Hanover....... 109.7 79 | 83.3 
ae mn FDt 520.. Bielefeld. ...... Hamm 41.6 30 | 83.2 
| ae ree rn . | /FHegende Kolner|Berlin eave .\Hanover 157.9 | 114 | 83.1 
lee os ...|FHegende Kolner|Hanover. ARM fo9:c1s1e 7S 109.7 80 | 82.3 
Se eae * BLE 520, 5 5..05% Hanover........ -|Bielefeld, 68. 50 | 81,6 
ie FDt 51.. Hanover. ....... Berlin (Zoo). . 157.9 | 117 | 81.0 
Mast: J a rt A ep (Zoo). --}Hanover .. ates ee ae Ss 
[2h Gas OP nan cee ghrp ee Dok. xh weees.-.-+-|/Magdeburg 3. e 
Rates: Bs ~f .|FDt 45.. .|Berlin (Schles), .|Breslau........| 204.7 | 154 | 79.7 
"4 Sys > be .|FDt 231.. - | Bremen. ..4.... Hanover....... 76. 58 | 78.6 
| ara as .|FDt 551 & 572..|Berlin (Anhaiter) Beipwy seais-s' = « 102.1 78 | 78.5 
a * .|FDt 583........- Magdeburg..... alle. 53. 41 | 78.3 
ae ie FDt end fiery Breslaws.; ¢....5 Oppeln. 2.52.2 50. 39 | 78.1 
Dedht ties ostotivibgr ende am- 
ce, purge saa Berlin (Lehrter) .|Hamburg...... 178.2 |. 137 | 78.0 
. 1 Svs oa inle Fli ende am- 
Tees burge - | Hamburg . Berlin, (Lehrter) 178.2 | 138 | 77-4 
” _.bept 46 & 48... Ds 3 eydebrec! " 5 
- ..|FDt 52 & 232 laavae, <= ee ge preren A 59 | 77.3 
sd .|FDt 22 & 23.... Berlin (Lehrter) .|Hambwu E 39 | 76.9 
y = js bry brig Baise Pane ie aoe (at h’ iter) Ee re eee 
4 .-,Magdeburg..... eo} Soc acee 5 f 
ind . |Berlin (Lehirter) Hamburg i 140 | 76.3 
La Breslau. P .|Berlin okieees 204.7 | 161 | 76.2 
bid BEBO 2455 5.55} Berlin (A’h'lter)| 100.4 79 | 76.2 
” Liegnitz : “Baden (0: atte 8 oy oe 
"i F Greiburg....... aden (Oos).... i f 
BY .|Fliegende Koiner. Hanover. . ‘|Berlin (Zoo) ....| 157.9 | 126 | 75.2 
UNITED STATES cee 
.... .Zeph . |East ge Prairie du Chien, 54.6 39 | 84.0 
: Rulon Pantie. City A Denver..|Grand Island. ..|Columbus..,... | 62.4 46 one 
‘|Burlington.. ...' Zephyr. .|La Crosse. . '|Prairie du Chien! 57.7 43 - 
‘|Union Pacific. . City of Denver. Ve aes Platte .. ~ BSodae't ‘peal wee ibs Phe 
ey trains ..|La Junta....... again 7 t 
Union By 8 \s@ity” Services .|North Platte. ‘|Grand Island...| 137.2 | 106 77.7 
5 .|City rat Denver... |Julesburg . .|North Platte...| 81.2 63 Lit 
5 fbuieton.. Pater 20000 Au an Ew eee | "aed | AB | faa 
ee f se. ; b 
‘{|/Santa Fe...... Super-Chiet i a Dodge City . . . .|Hutehinson 120.2 | 94 76.7 
*|Chicago See W/|The 400........ Evanston . ‘Racine... 49.8 | 39 76.6 
nta.Fe...... El Capitan Dodge City. La Junta. 202.4 188 1a 
. || Florida E. Coast Hency M. “Fisglet Cocoa Rockledge} Titusville 19.1 | 15 | 76.4 
| ;|Burlington... . .|Zephyr.- North La Crosse| Miner... 26.6 21 76.0 
3 ‘{/Santa Fe...... Bi Capitan... . - 198.1 122 75.3 
*"|Union Pacific. .|City of Denver. . 95.0 te ae 
arene: i 43.2 | 34 | 74:5 
‘+! }Burlington.. ...|Denver Zephyr. . 17¢3 Maz ae 
: oe gage 2 F 96.5 | 78 | 74.2 
W.\The 400......-. Milwaukee Evanston 72.9 | 59} 74.1 
Sintetre: adhe So per-chiet ‘|Dodge City La Junta... ..- 202-4 164 74.0 
Union Pacific. .|City of Denver..|La Salle Sterling 93.6 | 76 | 728 
..|Burlington.....|Denver sine ish MecCook........ Citas aaa 36 | 73:8 
“|Rock Island. . .|Rocket.. tees ott A cee eae * 69.8 87 73:8 
ad DT the cee 6 yr te serarspetew,® oa ides? ¢ ra 2.4 i 
’*lunion Pacific, ||City of Denver. .|Columbus. ..... = |Grand istand’. : Ere bo | 73.2 
Chicago & N.W.|The 400......-. Wyeville....... Eau Claire 32.9 97 | 731 
:eeitake.....,|Super-Chief.....|Newton........ Hutchinson. ... : ; 
ay STEAM TRACTION (over 68 m.p-h.) 
FOREIGN a 
A, naa OB cade rackan 57.4 46 5, 
v[Bragesso-- Ys . russels( ten. 57.4 47 aa 
‘|Hambure . ‘/Benin (Lehrter 178-2 147 72.2 
....|King’s Cross... ork. ive f 4 
FD 26...... “Berlin (Lehrter) . Hamburg. 178.2 149 71-8 
Oheit'hamFlyer - Swindon....... Paddington. . 232°3 | 198 | 70:4 
Silver Jubilee. . .| King’s Cross... . Darlington .. 163 | 68.4 
King’s Cross... .|Leeds..... ? 185.7 5 
West Riding itd) King’ ous King's Cross. ::| 185.7 | 164 | 68.8 
est Riding Ltd.) LeeUs...-+- sss 13. ji 
12 rUDS......-+-- Os ace Quay... .|Bruges. .. 
UNITED STATES 
8.3 58 | 81.0 
teeee [Hiawatha...... . Rp Eas ae Bi | 33 | 78.4 
_|Hiawatha..---.- | Deerfield 37.9 30 | 75.8 
Chippewa. 32 | 74.1 
eis | ilawadha. ree Watertown 46.9 ag | 74.1 
‘Hiawatha. -..-. {Columbus ... - 28.2 | 23 | 78 
Ce Ne eee ag . | Port WEsGH: 140. B 
“|Detroit Arrow. . 59.8 49 | 73.2 
La Crosse .. 
Se toe Recep) R81 18 | ag 
r : 3 i 
roast 133.0 | 110 | 72.5 
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July, 1934| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’. . | Chicago—Milwaukee 


‘Jan., 19385| Pennsylvania. . 
_ April, 1985] N. So a af & 
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674: Railroad Train Speed Here and Abroad 
TEAM TRACTION Orr 68 mee )—Continued | san 
® UNITED STATES am 
= pole. ia 
‘o ance |Time/jS+ 
Country Railway Train From Miles | Min.| r 
U.S Milwaukee Hiawatha...../. peasant Dells. |Mauston......- 19.2 16] 2 
Ba that ar ovate “1 ii. |Biawatha...... eerfield....... Milwaukee .. 61.1} 5142 
~<a a:,  ti is » oe -{Edawatha. ... .- Onitnee a SPAN lets Milwaukee .. 85.0 71 3 
Pure eres. .'y 2 .|Hiawatha...%.. A ae a ese. Portage........| 92.9 78 2 
eset Se -}Pennsylvania.. .|Liberty Ltd... ..|Plymouth.......]/Fort Wayne... . 64.1 54 i 
Be vetsyat gual (stent Y. Central. .|20 Cent. Ltd....|/Toledo. ........ Elkhart........] 133.0 {| 113 3 
UL Seer Tiinois Central .|Daylight....... Kankakee...... Gibson City 54.1 46 | 3 
» ~')'**"**")Pennsylvania. .|Broadway Ltd. ..|/Englewood......|/Fort Wayne 140.9 | 120 4 
-" ..........)Milwaukee.....)Hiawatha....... La Crosse<-, 2-7-2 Sparta. . 24.6 21 2 
m 7) ll IN. y. Central..|Pacemaker. . Elkhart. .......|Toledo.. 133.0 | 114 | 3 
ie ai, oat Mllwaukee....- CopperC’ try Ltd. Western Avenue.| Deerfield 21.0 18 |} 4 
ea scysie tease Pennsylvania. .|Golden-Arrow. ..|Plymouth .|Fort Wayne 64.1 55 | 4 
oO) os» cot Milwaukee... .. Hiawatha...... New Lisbon.. 43.1 37 | 4 
| ......-.-|Chicago & E. Ill.jZipper. . . Chicago Heights 118.5 | 102 | 4 
% | .....++~|Seashore:......{Cruiser. 3 ae saplaee ees 45.3 39 | 4 
” ..........|Pennsylvania. . .|Trail Blazer. Gary .|Plymouth. . 58.9 51} 4 
<a ..|N. Y. Central../New Eng. States Toledo. .|Elkhart . 133.0 |} 116 } @ 
Cae, Seashore. . .|Boardwalk Flyer Broadway . .....|Atlantic City. 57.3 50 | 4 
°”, Pennsylvania. - Broadway Ltd...|Fort Wayne.....|Englewood .. 140.9 | 123 | 4 
2 Trail Blazer..... Plymouth...... Fort Wayne... aaa (Oaad 56 | 4 
u Chicago & E. Til./Daylight.......}Farmer City. ...|Gibson City... «| 20.6 18 | @ 
= ..|Reading.. .}Crusader....... West Trenton. Nae ee coh|h 2.8 19 | @ 
“Les ..{N. ¥, Central. .|Two trainst...../ElKhart........ Toledo.........| 133.0 | 117 |¥@ 
4 Gn faiemeg et 5 can .|N. Y. Express.. .|Granite City .. “|Hillsboro.... 2. 48.9 43 | @ 
» 717.1" "1. | Milwaukee... | ||Hiawatha.......|Winona........ Red Wing.. 62.4 55 | @ 
”  ........}Pennsylvania...|Golden Arrow.../Gary........... Plymouth.. 58.9 52 | @ 
1 .........|Milwaukee. ....}Hiawatha...... »}Chicago. ...-.:. Milwaukee.....| 85.0 75) @ 
t Saher eae me .....}Hiawatha......./Portage. . .|Milwaukee.....} 92.9 82 | @ 
EER ee heats a> 2 es SS INO, 270 Ske Western Avenue.|Sturtevant.....] 58.9 52 | @ 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (over 68 m.p.h.) 
FOREIGN 
Thay esse, ce. (State...c0.... G27. o.:. coe ee pCO)... oi Oomee Naples > 
(Mergellina)..| 130.5 | 108 | 7 
OT ee Ree AO Se gee R.525 & 527..,.|Milan........../Bologna 113 
ola eee Sal 152 525)... ode Y dic Rome..........|Naples 
| (Mergellina).. 109 
eee LE Odd ae ee Jat 52S. eS 
wt ergeltina) .|/Rome. 110 
Se .|R $24 & 528..... re pal 114 
Fa ies .|R 524 & 528.... 51 
la Se ....|R 524 Naples 
(Mergellina) . .|Rome R 111 
: jo aes = ie oe Express. ....|Poitiers........ Angouleme.....| 70.1 60 y 
.'State . R 525 & 527... .|/Bologna........ Florence. ...'.': 60.2 52 7 
UNITED STATES 
U.S...........;C.8.8. & 8.B...;One run.. j wee Roe ae 14.3 12 
0 ESS eee pespnayivania. .|Congressional. . .|N. Philadelphia.|Newark....... 76.0 64 ; 
ine oe eNO! SOR cic so2t ade (Del.). .|Baltimore . 56.4 48 | 7 
| Sa Md ...|Three trains}. ..|Newark........ N. Philadelphia, 76.0 65 | 7 
PEE arayels ie 'e\ 000 Kd ...|Bast Wind.. .... “NS Philadeiphia. Trenton. 27.9 24 | 6 
oe » ...|Two tals -.../Baltimore...... Wilmington. . 68.4 59 | 66 
Ba Usinigiatand oe - ...|/Broadway Ltd. .|/Newark........ N. Philadelphia . 76.0 66 | 64 
1 ees ” .../Sea Plane....... Trenton........|/Elizabeth...... 42.6 37 | 66 
SMES cs 0% WY .../Two trains||.....)Newark........ Trenton....... 48.1 42 | 66 
ERMA SS hs. s. << ‘> ...|Seven runs, .....|Baltimore....... |W’ ngton 68.4 60 | 64 
oe eae as .../Two trains] .....)/Newark........ N Philadelphia .! 76. 0 | 67} 6: 


*Snper-Chief and El Capitan. Commodore Vanderbilt and New England States. {Broadway xy Limit 
Congressional and St. Louisan. §Congressional and East Wind. ||East Wind and No. 206. {Sens 


and No, 202. ; 
Some Fast Railway Runs in the U. S. 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire 

Date Railroad Run 
May, 1893|N Y. Central & H.R........- Crittenden—“Empire State Exp.” 1 
Aug., 1895| Pennsylvania. .............0-% , | Landover—Anacosta....,....... 5. 
Mar., 1902] Burlington Route.............. ECRIOV—WYSS =o ..cac 0 pees eecchas 14. 
Jan.. 1903|N. Y. Central& H. R.......... Palmyra—Macedon............. We 
April,1904 Michigan ROWROENE hc ae ata Crisman Lakes: nc: .. kee sacs 6 2. 
July, 1904] Ph.Jadelphia & Reading......... Egg Harbor—Brigantine Junction, 4, 
July, 1904] Great Western finetandy’’ Gyic<cnn © Paddington—Bris me Rtist & 2 Seas 18. 

.. 1904)N. ¥. Central & H R........ Croton—Ossining . atertenate te 3. 
April, 1911} 20th Century eg * on L. Shore] ‘foledo—Fikhart..._.. Cee ae gr 
April, 1927 | Florida East Coast.....,....... Miami—st. Augustine. .......... 

+ June, 1927) Pennsylvania...., ............ Washington, D. PR ores ‘¥, City... 

Jan., 1928| New York Central Special. |!) 1! ! Granite City, Tll—Berea. 0... _.- 
May, 1932|London & North Rastern ....... Grantham—London............ 
June, 1932| Great Western (England) .. 22): Swindon—London. 22.17! oe 


May, 1934) Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . . | Denver—Chicago (oon-stop). 


isn Chicago, Milwaukee & St. hore Edgebrook—Oakwood. . 


Oc 34 EH 
Oct., 1934] Union Pacific. . 
Jan., 1935) Pennsylvania. . 


tes. a lee 


Great Inventions, American and Foreign 


See) | a - Peel 


Great Inventions 
Source: Historical and Scientific Records 


b AMERICAN 
Invention Inventor | Date Invention 
ghtning rod............. ene «chert od 1752 Engraving, half-ton 
ipmarine, torpedo... ....! Bushnell... ....|1776 Motion pioture Waehine kc 
Bambodt............- .|Fiteh.........- \1787 Submarine, even keel. 
»tto; ims 98h OO ae ae cn Bea « eran rat eee gasoline. 
Bt aS ee ; On... Airplane, 
ding eon beesab stan’ temo 11797 Plow, cog oe arnee 
cast iron.........-- ewbold.......|1797 Oil flotation for ore ex " 
agine, steam, high-pres- “ ing. ee <8 vii ameietad E 
MPCs; ..-...-2...- +--+ (EVANS -...2..-. 1799 Steel alloy, high-speed... ,.|T 
opelier, screw...........|Stevens. 1804 Radio broadeaster......... gtubblefeld 
. machine (cylinder)| __ ’ Telephone, radio......... Poulsen and ~~ 
or making .... .|Diekinson, John 1809 “| Tessenden 1902 
agnet, electro. ist 5 are 1828 Airplane, motor-driven..... Wright Bros., 
owing machine ..-|Manning....... 1831 Orville, Wilbur|1903 
plegraph, magnetic ..(Morse........ .|/1832 Automatic Acceleration of * 
ee eer Schnebley- railway motors........., Westinghouse,G.| 1904 
Hussey....... 1833 Gyroscope compass and : 
A baal Pe Se on nS 1338 ——— os suse aetaahe ts’ SLE Sperry . 1905 
See Oey o. [GOTO -5. anki adio vacuum tube........|de Forest... 2. 
fatch, phosphorus. ...-.»- Phillips 1836 Lens, fused bifocal. ........ Boman el sae 1908 
ber, canized....... Goodyear.....- |1839 Airplane, byGro2. 23 ....'4 si Curtiss..... ‘|1941 
ther, use as an anaesthetic|Long........-- 842 Electric filter (telephone). . .|Campbell 1911 
athe, turret.......-+--» yt ee ens 1845 Lamp, mercury vapor...... Hewit 1912 
ire, pneumatic.......... Thompson. ..... 1845 Tungsten, ductile......... Coolidge 1912 
rinting press, rotary....- GBs. b <7 <0 beds 1346 Gasoline, cracked......... Burton, W.M. .|1913 
ng machine.......--- IOWA cose. wii | 1846 Radio receiver, heterodyne| Fessenden. .....|1913 
gafety.........-.-.--|Hunt....,....- 1849 Tungsten (drawn) filament 
arbine, hydraulic........ BATT ss 22) ecche Coolidge.......|1913 
gine, electric (locomot.) Bomb, depth alt 33 anew oe 1916 
vator, with brake... ...|O Gas - filled incandescen 
ar, paper......----++- TATA AS. aioe bn eer muir......|1916 
BET. ome wuesreieer® X-ray tube 1026 as.2 rele 1916 
e-sewing machine...... Airplane, autogyro........ de la Cierva....- 1920 
gehine gun........-.-.- Condenser microphone 
onitor, warship........- (telephone) ......,-..... Wente......... 1920 
0 Voice reinforcement (tele 
nting press, web. PHORD) Lo. &... ke. alae Maxfield.......|1920 
: Lacquers, nitro cellulose. ...|Flaherty....... 1921 
5 Gasoline, anti-knock (lead 
ethyl) .-..--- se. csseeeee Midgely........ 1922 
: Bromine, from sea water. . .|Edgar and 
Kramer.......|1924 


ple 


coup 
aph, quadruplex..... Edis 
(water)....-...+- 


elegrap 
oal gas 


SOW BRE io = aj ne ey Soret 
Van Depoele 
and Sprague... 


en, fountain.........--.- 
olley car, electric......- 


uminum, electrolytic pro- 


fonotype...-.---++:-- oe 
r, split-phase indu 


ding machine.....:---- 
aicium carbide......---- 
noto film, transparent... . 


Let er, induction... .....-+- 
ii on pezpide aay j 
te OV ure > ores one 

utomobile, gasoline. 


otor, 


Bell’s fundamental telephone patent, No. 174,465, 
n “improvement in telegraphy’’ was issued to 
im on March 7, 1876. It is the one referred to in 

e@ American table above. 
‘According to the Georgia Legislature, Dr. Craw- 
rd W. Long of that state discovered ether as an 
ssthetic in 1842. ,A bust of Dr. W. T. Morton, 
ton dentist, is‘in the Hall of Fame, N. Y. 
iniversity, as the pioneer in the use of ether as 
anaesthetic. This was in 1846. 
The first patent to S. F. B. Morse was issued 
ine 20, 1840, for Telegraph Signs. First testing 
‘his apparatus was made in 1835. In Sept., 1837, 
it telegraph at New York University 

Oct., 1837, 


7, he filed his caveat at the 


first message sent over 10 miles 


isitors; in Of 
1838, ‘‘Atten~ 
£ e 


stent Office; 
re at New York University, Jan. 
yn the Universe! By Kingdoms 

 fimst public message was sent over 


Lens, achromatic fused bi- 


fOGMl oe tess oo caepecon as Drescher. 1924 
Orthophonic Dhonograp’. . .|Harrison. 1924 
Vitamin D, by irradiation ..|Steenbock. 1924 
Cireuit breaker (oil blast) . .| Hilliard. 1925 
Engine, gas, compound. . . .|Hickemeyer. 1926 
Permalloy (telephone) . Iman.. 1926 
Dynamic loudspeaker.....|/Rico.....------ 1927 
Color photography, con- 

trolled penetration process} Mannes and 


Godowsky..... 
Nylon (fiber-forming syn-' 


thetic polyamides......,.|Carothers....,- 1930 
Refrigerants, low - boiling 
fluorine compounds....... Midgely and 


Co-workers. ... 
Rubber (neoprene) chloro- 


w 
| N. Y. City 
ei! 
the line | under the patronag 


Carothers and 


DIODE sess soso ¢ Seewislee 
Collinds\.5)icfale 1930 
Dynamic loudspeaker. ..... Kellogg.......-|1931 
High-capacity A. C. Railway 
MOTORS sitesi. Ps os 0 atte wale d JungK-o aneleias 1933 
A. C. receiving tubes (radio)| Freeman and 
ade... 1933 
Pushbutton elevator....-- Kinnard.. 1934 
Television ... <4. 55 422 #6 Zworykin, 1934 
Glass seal for electric dis- 
charge tubes.......--.+: Scott. ....er+> 1936 
Terrain clearance indicator : 
(telephone) .....-++- +--+. Espenschied .. ..|1936 
Black .......+6-: 1937 


Feedback amplifier (eelene) 


between Baltimore and Washington, May 24, 1844, 


, 


ue Princeton University said 


1787 he gave 2 
@ 12-inch Kee age engine sad 
j mo 
Pa Baad a ye-ft. . In 1796 ou Collect Pond, 

he exhibited 


a @ yawl which had 
e stern. 
propeller at e of Robert R. Livingston. | 


invented the electro-magnetic telegraph, 


5 oe eee ee 


GREAT INVENTIONS—FOREIGN 


Nation- 
Invention Date] Inventor ality 
Pendulum........... 1581|Galileo .|Italian 
White lead.........- 1622 Dutch 
Nitrie acid (from so- 
dium natrate and sul- 
furic acid)..........| 1648}Glauber..... German 
Clock, pendulum.. ..} 1657)Huygens....|Dutch 
Leyden jar (conden- 
ger)..........-.....| 1745|von Kleist. ...;German 
Sulfuric acid (lead 
chamber process)....| 1746)Roebuck..... English 
Cement, hydraulic....| 1756)Smeaton English 
Lens, achromatic.....| 1758|/Dolland..... English 
Being steam.. eae: 1765) Watt........ English 
inning jenny (weav- 
er PE pala 1767|Hargreaves. .|English 
Balloon....2........ 1783|Montgolfier . .|French 
Shuttle, flying........ 1784|Kay......... English 
Loom, power.........| 1785|Cartwright. . .|English 
Soda, from salt ...... 1791|LeBlanc.....|French 
Bleaching powder. ...}-1798|Tennant.....|English 
Paper, (the Fourdrin- 
ier) mach. for making 


1799) Robert...... French 


Pile, electric battery .. 
Food preservation (by 
ization and ex- 
clusion of air) ....... 
galery. Tamp. . 


pe 
Urea, synthetic, from 


ammonium cyanate..| 1828)Wohler......}German 
Sewing machine...... 1830/Thimonnier . ./French 
itch, phosphorus...| 1831/Sauria....... French 
, Screw...... 1831|/Sauvage.....|French 
) ic acid (contact 
iccean is ....{ 1831)/Phillips. .....)/English 
elegrap: electro- 
magnetic........... 1836| Wheatstone. .| English 
Propeller, screw ...... 1837)Ericsson.... . |Swedish 
OBCOPE. <....... 1838) Wheatstone. .|English 
Photography........} 1839/Daguerre and 
Nience..... French 
opta Grate vi arh\s POOR 1842|Mac Millian. .|Scottish 
lulose textiles....... 1843|Mercer, J... .|/English 
Cement, Portland ....| 1848)Johnson..... English 
Lithopone.......... 1851\de Douhet. . .| French 
Gyroscope........... 1852|Foucanta....|French 
Telegraph, duplex....} 1853/Ginti........ 
ares gas 1855|Bunsen...... 
ye, 
1856|Perkin....... 
1856|Bessemer 
1860/Picinotti. 


1860) Walton. . 3 
1861|Siemens. 3 
1863|Schultze..... 


1863|Solvay....... 
1864| Mitterhoffer 
1866| Whiteh 
ynamite. 1867|Nobel....... 
Chlorine (from air and 
hydrochloric acid) ...| 1868/Deacon. .,... 
Dynamo, cont. current} 187¢)/Gramme. 
Lithopone........... BO74iO8? 5 os oc 
Tol 0, dirigible....| 1876)/Brennan..... 
Engine, gas, cycle....| 1877|/Otto........ 
Engine, auto, 2-stroke| 1879/Benz........ G 
m separater..... 1880/DeLaval.... .|Swedish 
_ Indigo, synthesis of...) 1880)/Baeyer...... German 
Jo ae eee 1883/Swan........|/English 
Paper, from wood pulp, J 
( 1884/Dahl........ 


Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove, in Germany, a 
bicycle powered by a gasoline engine of his own 


’ invention. 


In 1890, at Montrouge, France, Fernand Forest 
put his 4-cylinder engine, its carburetor, its water- 
cooling system, and its magneto ignition on a 


wagon ice apache rhea it is said, the | 
e. 


first 4-cylinder automo 
In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile 


‘4 in the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. E. 


Duryea, who also won the first American contest, 
in Chicago, Nov. 1895. 

On July 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes drove to Kokomo, 
Ind., a gasoline automobile of his own invention. 
Gu Haynes machines are in the 


Duryea and 
. Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


Movable type.—Their origin is obscure. 
type receded metal. Laurens Janszoon Koster, of 
aatlem, Holland (1370-1450), printed from mov- 
able type, about 1438, and used his own ink. Jo- 
hann Gansfleisch (1397-1468), commonly called 


Wooden 


4) 
Ki 
} 


Great Inventions, American and Foreign _ 
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| 

> 
Natioo 
Date] Inventor ality; 


1884|Chardonnet . .|Frenchi 
1884|/Hadfield.... .|EnglisB) 


1885|Millardet.... 


Invention 


Rayon (nitrocellulose) 
Steel, manganese... .. 
Bordeaux mixture 

(lime-copper sulfate) 


enchil 


Powder, smokeless. ...| 1886}Vielle........ French 
Gold (cyanide process : 
for extraction) ...... 1887|MacArthur- 
Forest. ..... Britishit 
Tire, pneumatic... ... 1888|Dunlop...... Englisis) 


Rayon (cuprammon- 


1890|Dupeisses. .. . | Frenchi 
1892|Cross and Be- : 


va. 28 90! Engiis! 
Coke, oven....... 4 1893|Hoffman.... .|Austrisi 
Gas mantle.......... 1893/Welsback ....|Germ 


Telegraph, - wireless, 

low frequency....... 
X-ra) 
Camphor, synthesis of 
Telegraph, wireless, 


1896|Marconi.... .|Italian 
1898|Baekeland .. ./Belgiam 
1899) D; 


reser. German 


1900|Diesel......./Germ: 


of ammonia. ........ 1900/Ostwaldt....|German 
Steel, electric...::... 1900|Heroult...... French 
Fat, hardening of..... 1902|Normann....|/Germat 
Airplane............ 1903\Jatho. ....... German 
Bomb, depth. ........ Unge.... seek wedish 
Barbital, sedative. ...| 1903/Fisker.......|German 
Cyanide (trom 

CaC2+Noa):....5... 1905/Caro and 

Frank ......}Germam 


7 


Lubricants, solvent re-' 
mii OF: 222. Sic ee 


1908|Edeleanu ....|Dutch 
Novocaine. .......... E ? 


1908|LeBrocq..... nglis 
1909/|Benedictus. .. French | 
1910|Bergius. .... .}German 


1912/Just and 


anaman., 
Nitrogen fixation... .. 1913|Haber.. .. 
Airplane, helicopter. 1916/Brennan.. 
Steel, stainless....... 1916/|Brearley.. 
Urea - formaldehyde' 


FOANIG is centred ye: 1918/John........ 

Lubricants, high pres- ae | 

sure 1919|Southcombe . 
and Wells. . .|/English 


1922/Collip.......{Canadi.! 


and OB)... 5 ieee. s 1925 Eypher ona 
opsch....|Germani 

Methanol, synthesis of] 1925 Patart, +e... |French | 
Television. .......... 1926|Baird........|Scottishi 


“Soapless,”’ based on # 
alcohol sulfates. ..... 1928|Bertsch....../Germani 


1930|Ipatieff......|/Russiane 


1931/Hill......0.6 agile | 
1935|Domagk.....|Germani 


in partnership with y 
Fust: $2) a goldsmith named Ji 


t 
Rhine, a number of copies of St. Jerome's’ Lath 
This was th 
Leonardo da Vinci was an inventor and builde 
Models of 175 of his inven- 
tions have been shown in the Museum of molene! 
and Bnasery ad my ites cannon, mom 
ock, ©! g€ mac 
and many others. Bits Ei bapa: 4 
peech was transmitted by electrical means 
Germany by Philipp Reis of Friedrichsdorit it 
years before Bell’s venture. . His: original instru: 
Sei pony in the South Kensington Museum. 
Edouard Branley, a French physic e 
re haat eee ead a part fn the dvelonmnen 
r phy— eans and 
‘ceiving wireless impulses. be detenting ; 


t 
i 
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ae The Wonders of the. World 
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a The Wonders of the Ancient World 


, Source: Historical Records 


Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
uiro, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
e west bank of the Nile. They date from about 
00-1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 
ep-pyramid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 
cond king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. C. 
The pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 
id. The workers were let go home only at 
anting and harvest time. 
In May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 
est of Cairo, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 
ally described as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 
ing of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 
' copper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
id other items. 
In March, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 
acient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
1 was discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 
ummy of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
amed Sheshona, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 
asty, beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 
ought the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, @ 
ither-in-law of King Solomon. The first Sheshong 
mauered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam.— 
e two skeletons in the chamber with _the 
ummy were presumably those of servants. They 
ere so decomposed it was impossible to determine 
aeir identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 
am still intact. Also found in the chamber were 
nopic silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
ads of animals, others as heads of humans. 
The tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled in the 21st 


ynasty, was located and opened, near Tanis, 
arly in 1940. The sarcophagus containing 
mummy was of solid silver. The head 


on of Psou-sen-nes. 
The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 


g King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered 
» Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
—-King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be- 
e going on the throne was Prince Tutenkhaten. 
hinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 

> lion with a human head, hewn by order of 
ephren, son of Cheops, oF soon after Chephren’s 
for the pyramid be- 


the front paws 50 feet long. 
et wide. The distance from the crown of the 
ead to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 
ituated in a hollow it has been covered with 
indblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
s dug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 
ed as the sun god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 
Stored it. In the Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
ather of Fear. 
‘Also in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
‘ two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 
uth of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 
I after his death, was 
d, like the sun, must make 
East to the West. To be 
must return at 
these two trips 
boats—a day boat.and a. night 
2 resurrection sip 
n Gardens of Babylon® were near e 
ao River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
edad, and not far from the eas ern borde 
vy) of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
ardens, planted with flowers and small trees. with 
‘and refectories interspersed, were 15 to 
ae, above the ground. Water was stored in a 


reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down 
to the gardens. They date from about 500 B.C. 

Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, an 
ancient but now vanished city on the east side of - 
the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B.C. by the Ionian cities, asia 
joint monument, from plans by the architect 
Ctesiphon. The building was oi marble, 425 x 225 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was burned 
by Herostratus, a crank. 

Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland 
from the west coast of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelopon- 
nesus, Was og he uy the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory and 
the draperies were of beaten gold. 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble about 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow. Was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble light- 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. : 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 


12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was. 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. : 

Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part -of the 
Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of 
Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, after 
visiting both ends of it and several intermediate 
points, estimated the total length of the Great 
Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and loops, 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built into 
the ‘wall and’ 15,000 detached watch-towers. The 
air-line distance between the point where the 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and_ the 
western terminus, identified by Geil on the Great 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 1900 by 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large brick, 
filled between with earth and stones. It was built 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor, 
as a measure of national defense, and has so 
continued to the present day. 

Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur in 
lower Mesopotamia, has completely ‘disappeared. 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The 
height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel 
was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the base. 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped stones 
in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury Plain, 
90 miles or so southwest of London, England. The 
outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next within 
is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside that 
one has a diameter of, 40 feet. Extending around 
the outer circle is a, deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, originally’ 
about 30 in number, average 12x 6x3 feet, 
fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. 
The stones in_the inner cireles are sméaller. 

The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B.C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, 
was 312 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and. 625 feet 
Wide it then held 150, ta but the 

increased to 385.000 in the Fourth 


d chariot races. 
{OC slisenm, or at Rome, one of the 


hitheatres in the world, was begun by. 
ere ee mperor finished by the Em- 


-. Vernon he 
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peror Domition, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor of 
the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were con- 
crete; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit: 
20,000_could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
by i2,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals 
were kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of 
persons, including early Christians, perished in 
combats with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 
fought there. ‘ 

Appian Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
Claudius, 360 miles long, extending from Rome 
south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 
East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Turkey. It 
was the highway to the Levant. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 
Innsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
according Dr. Dimitri P. Krynine of Yale 
University, research associate in soil mechanics. 
In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
“Gnclinometer’ designed by - Girometti-Bonechi. 
“The results were almost incredible,’” Dr. Krynine 
said. “During September, 1934, the tower moved 
north, but at the end of that month turned around 
and moved south. This continued up to the end of 
January when the movement tcoward the north 
started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
of course, all these movements are microscopically 


8 k 

Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed: it in 1853. 

Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the prov- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 

~ teenth entury when the Siamese drove them to 
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the south, where they established 2 new Cambo 
Capital at Pnom Penh. 

Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 ye 
ago and now in ruins, inclosed 942 acres of grou 
but it was a low structure, consisting of a sex 
of connected halls, with open courts. 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the. Mogul emperor 
Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 1] 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the Wal 
forming courts by meeting various wings, 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the W 
occupied by the women of the harem and © 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destro; 
most of the palace during the Indian Muti 
excepting the private audience chamber. In ~ 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throe 
covered with gems. | 

Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 
beneath the. King’s Palace, at the 900-foot 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. There< 
three vast chambers in Pluto's Palace in addit# 
to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together they « 
great forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and oth 
forms fashioned in limestone during some 60 mm 
lion years, including gigantic carvings of reptili 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosa 
They may be only accidental mimicries by natu 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s Pala 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varies 
height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Cha 
in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large. 

In France and Spain there are caves on t 
walls of which are drawings by prehistoric m 
of the animals of their day. And in caves throug) 
out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil 1 
mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insec 
trees, etc. In the United States are ma) lim 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. ya 
all a of both the ancient and the mode 
world. $ 

Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, in Mexia 
When the Spaniards entered the central basin 
were surprised by the sight of large, orderly ¢ 
ranged settlements in the midst of great fields — 
blossoms intersected by canals along which a brit 
traffic was in progress. This landscape, fashioné 
by the Indians in the shallow lake o ochimil 
has persisted from the 13th Century until the pre 
ent. Between the canals the Indians had bu: 
small artificial islands known as chinampas, ups 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. 1% 
‘islands’? were formed of rafts of decaying veg 
tation, reeds and roots, which were anchored | 
thrusting quick-growing slips of. Salix Bonpla 
diana through them. The term ‘“‘floating garde’ 


iis therefore incorrect, and the reports of ea: 


travelers were based on a misconception. 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb of Washington 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
sixteen miles below Washington, is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was orig- 
inally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who, in 1674, granted five thousand 
acres to Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. 
The division between Spencer and Washington put 
John Washington's son Lawrence in possession of 
the Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. ‘ 

Lawrence Rreetoag on elder half brother of 
George Washington, is said to have built the orig- 
inal house (1743) and renamed the plantation 
Mount Vernon, in honor of Admiral Vernon, under 
whom he had served in the West Indies. Lawrence 
Washington died in 1752 and two years later the 
title passed to George Washington. 

To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washington 
took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the years 
\ receding the American Revolution. From Mount 

yemion e went forth to become Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
returned (1783). At this time the 
remodeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build~ 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to be- 
come the first president of the United States, and 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 
years later, (1799) he died and was buried there. 


The Mount Vernon mansion and surro | 
plantation was left to General Washington’s oun 
Judge Bushrod Washington and by him bequeatha 
to his nephew John A. Washington, whose s 
John Augustine Washington, became the 
private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundre 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb were ae 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asse 
ciation of the Union, after both the governmer 
of the United States and the Commonwealth « 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. ‘ 

Miss Ann Pamela Cu 
ure oldest 
2, 


The Mansion and grounds are open [ 
Ath aay during the year, noludive Buitergs 1 


remuneration. The 

Ear} Torn cs in 1937, 5 
e ashington wr 

“No estate in t G Ieee oie 1] 

situated than this. 

healthy country, 

and on one of th 


with a friend or two about me tha; 1 
at the seat of government by the oboe eral 
and the representatives of every power in Eur 
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Ra ate aE ea ag AS SS Ne 
English Rulers . 


i Source: Official Government Records 


N 
‘ame Acces.| Died,| Age |Red 
SAXONS AND DANES . 
ces SR Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex, founded H 

selwuif...|Son of Egbert, defeated Dames, b a iand 1 apeihen i% 
1elbald.. .|Second son of Hthelwulf........ dee tarsal Fh abe ae +4133 
Se Bithelwult 5 ao Dbanes in baith Pe ee “rah OB 
: feed son of Ethelwult, killed by Danes in battle. ....2...... ep :3 

red, G’t ..|Fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the D - ; Be | an 
‘ard, Eld.|Son of Alfred t , <p ae : Be | 3a 
ies e Great, fought aes Danes... 3 55 | 24 
slater. (idest son of ed wart murdered by a ireebooter Bo 3 

+++] Eigest son of Edmund: died of grief! 2222221. is | 3. 
Sor...” .7.|Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy. +o... 77 viel Lilia ela? 

«++ -Becond son of Rdmuns’ Edgar, drove out Osiac, thé Barl, murdered 3 i 
Shes a D: mee pager 79 4s 37 ; 
n’te, Dane|By conquest and election, divided country with Ed ig : 
roid I... .|Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled ae the ae ie pas heath es 8 % 
rdicanute|Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman.......-- 24 2 
wa “|The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized... ....-....++++ a 62 | 24 ; 

ward the Confessor, slain in battle.......-.-- 44 it) < 
ssdicharat ro 60 | 21 ‘ 
ete 43 | 13 ‘ 

geek’ = hiv Gatee Rpmeynte 67 | 35, 


me keane 


USE OF T 
.|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, 
Hi V.: his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 


.|Only surviving son of James I.: beh 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 59 


: Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector....-..----. 7+ 
His ......- Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. reelaned May 25, 1659......-- 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTO 


Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue.......+++++-++- ol eumgpietee 
Dec. 11, 


1....]Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum 
1688, to Feb. 13, 1689). -.-.- 2+ ose eee es ae nts wSestad 68} 3 
Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. ) 51 | 13 _ | 
DY Ey canta nae s 33 | 6 
49 | 12 
\ 
67 | 13 ‘ 
.|Only son of George I., a 33 i 
c Grandson of George Il., m 
: His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from y 
i to the mental condition of George III. 67, | 10.) 
se IV...|Eldest son of George Iil., married Caroline of Brunswick.....--- i 7 
am IV..|Third son of George IIl., married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen....- 7 3 
‘|Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent. fourth son of George III...<. 81 | 6 
HOUSE OF S -COB 
Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark. ... 68 | 9 
SOR 
70 | 25 ‘ 
1 


5 a 4 0, 
ae V., born Dec. 14, 1895; married, April 7, 
z wes-L; bh ; 


to Windsor b jamation (July 17, 1917) 

lindsor bya proclamatlo u h é 

of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by , 
essor to the crown; and she was proclaimed (July 10, 1553) - 
19) Mary by igs ic Lady Jane was 


treason and were beheaded. 


% 


a 


680 Scotch, Welsh and Russian Rulers 


Rulers of Scotland ¢ 
Source: Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian 


Df A.D. A.D. A.D. 

Pictish Dynasty 761|Brude VL 878|Eochaid. 1124/David L. } 
555/Brude I. 763|Kenneth. 889|Donald II. 1153|}Malcolm IV. _— 
584|Garnait I. 775\Alpin I. 900/Constantine II. 1165| William (the Lyoa 
601|Nechtan I. 780|Drust IIT. 943) Malcolm I. 1214|Alexander Il. 
621|Kenneth I. 780\Talorcan II, 954|Indulf. 1249|Alexander IIL, 
633|Garnait IL. 782)|Talorcan IIf, 962|Dub (Duff). 1286|Margaret. 
637|Brude IL. 4 784/Conall. 966)Culen. r 1292/John Baliol. j 
642/Talore. 789|Constantine. 971|Kenneth IT. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Fi 
653)Talorcan 1. 820/Angus II. 995)|Constantine ITE. 1306| Robert I, the Brua 
657/Garnait IIL. 834/Drust IV. 997|Kenneth III. 1329|David II. § 
663)/Drust I. 836|Eoganan, 1005|Maleolm IL. 1370)Robert II. 
672|Brude IIL. 839|Wrad. 1034/Dunean I. 1390|Robert III. 
693/Tarain, 842|Brude VII. 1040}Macbeth. 1406|James I. 
697|Brude IV, 1057)Lulach. 1437|James II. 
706|Nechtan II, Scottish Dynasty {|1058|Malcolm ITT. 1460|James III. 
724|Drust IL 843|/KennethI(S.C.Mac-|/1093|/Donald III. (Bain). |/1488|James IV. 

726) Alpin I, 858|Donald I. rrges 1094|Duncan II, 1513/James V. 
750|Brude VY, 862/Constantine LI. 1097|Edgar. 1542|Mary. 
752\Angus I. (again). 877) Aed. 1107} Alexander I. 1567|James VI. 


~The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). He was called the “‘Steward,’’ and was a son 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bru 
James VI cf Scotland succeeded to the throne of England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 
Margaret (1286), the ‘‘Maiden of Norway,’’ granddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by the Sta 
of Scotland although a female, an infant, and a foreigner. She died on her passage to Scotland. 
the competition for the vacant throne, Edward I of England decided in favor of John Balliol. 


Welsh. Sovereigns and Princes 
Source: National Chronicles of the Country 


Independent Princess, A.D. 630 to 1292 
Cadwallawn, King of Gwynedd.............. 
adwaladyr, Wis SOM... . 2.6... ccs eee cede 
RAR MMUNESE NI a, ATs Ste pide c cea ca Ce te eee a 
Rhodri, or 
conan MALGMER OC EON Ce nia ds diese stvee ned tetas 

BEVMIEBORIGSISIOW BAG. Fasc r cc cctaancwens 
Rhodri the Great, son 


Aedan .. 
peewee rn. 
Iago ab I (d. 1168) 44 taecten 
George Augustus (Geo. II), s. of George I. _! 
le Frederick Lewis, s. of George II (d. TS1). 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers 
Source: Historical Records 


Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; } Vasali-Chouiski: (1 
(879) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow: Michael-Feedorovites oe tae ease fae ee 
(955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vald- | descended from John III; (1645) Alexis his ea 
imir; (1015) Swiatopalk; (1018) Jaroslaf; (1054) | (1676) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V, and Peter 
Isiaslaf I; (1073) Swiatoslaw II; (1078) Wsewolod | brothers of Feodor III. : 


Grand Dukes of Viadimir—(115 , | (1727) Peter II, son of Alexis Petr 
1175) Michael (7) "Wseweg Re a) son of Peter the Great; 


urie 
Jaraslaf I, then his son; (1245) Al = . 
1263) Javaslat Tit: (1240) Vuiaint oe sen He ieth ee aa prison, 


Great, a0) ee of a Prus 


Grand Dukes of Moscow—(1328) Iva: 
T; (1340) Simeon; (1353) ohn tit (1350 Denes big al 
, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius III, Don- hile ae 
aed Se UR III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil Iv. and his family wer 
a wars of Muscovy—(1462) Ivan (Basilovitz), or | gbdicated in 1917 af arce q 
ohn TIT (took title of Czar, 1482): (1505) Basti V, ecrecr the evolution of March 4 


es8) Ivan me Terrible; (1584) Feodor, or Theo: Iorech Ubon 
Lode an § son, emetrius; (1598) Boris | of Soviet Russia i 19 
onovy, usurper; (1605) Feodor II; (1606) pains 


Demetrius, impostor, a Polish monk, succeeded by Beiaieven Atlas against his country 


a 


= German Rulers 681 


Rulers of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire 
Source: Historical Records 
iets Dynasty—Ludwig ‘“‘The German,” Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 


f with the Turks and with Charl 
*harles ‘‘The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire ae 


Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope Burgundy. End ‘of th ic : i 
d deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 6 period ot ee 


Charles V. 1519-1556; Ki _ 
rnylt, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of ng of SD aa 
cy 


: Maximilian; Edict of Worm < 
the Fat; final separation of the Empire. Luther; Reformation; civil war Sith the ental 
sudwig ‘“The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
nts of Charlemagne. R ‘ 


with Francis I of France; religious wars. 
Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
cted sovereign. 


1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
Saxon Dynasty—Henry I “The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
xony, 919-936. 
Otto the 30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,”” 1619-1637; leader 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank- 
fort: religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of 
Leopold I. 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
(since then sg a of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition of 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. , 

Franz Il, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. 

After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by 
the Germanic confederation, which included Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practically 
all of the German States. As a result of the 
‘Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation formed 
by Prussia and called North German Union; ended 
with establishment of German Empire, 1871. 

Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were called 


Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the 
nquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
d lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 


e of 16 was crowned Emperior by the Pope. 
Henry Il, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of 
=, the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
ani 


House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 

. 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 
in-law of Otto the Great. 

Henry III, 1039-1056; son of Konrad II; occupied 

self with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 


entry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry Il; regency 


e egory VII. 
fenry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 
bn of the conflict with the church; agreement of 
iorms 1122; end of the Salic House. 
i 


othar, 
sme 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
habian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House 


they were also known as Dukes of Prussia. From 
1356 (the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur- 

ag Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 
russia. 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was 
Frederick, Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 
1415-1440. 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 
Sheet King Frederick’ I of Prussia on January 
18, 1701. } 

Frederick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 
the State. 

Frederick II ‘‘The Great,’ 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland. 
Frederick William II, 1786-1797; brother of 
Frederick the Great; third partition of Poland: 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth, 


se: loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd Crusade. 
mry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Ela 


jhis only son Frederic. 
P of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of 
ic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; 


sass ed. 

Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
nicated and deposed 1215; died 1218. 

Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 

e Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 

ig of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 

onrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic Il; King- 


wars; liberation of the peasants. 
Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Rey- 


liam I, 1861-1888; brother oi Frederick Wil- 
liam IV; German Emperor, January 18, 1871: 


ey ponqiiest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
Danish war; annexing of Schleswig; German- 


g son; foundation of Austria. 
A en Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
tof Austria, killed in battle of Géllheim. 
recht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; mur- 
sdb: 


John. 
VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 


aly: crowned emperor in Rome. 
nt Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
Wig Ot eederic. ful of the Austrian 
(1314-1330) ; civil war; abolition of the 
the election of an_emperor. 
IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 


‘enzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 


a; de i 
recht, Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 
a penind: 1411-1437; King of Hungary: wars 


aus cil of Constanz, 1414-18; ussit Wars. 
Hi: IS a Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 
n-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 

om of Hungary, and Bohemia, beginning of 


The German Empire was restored on Jan. 18, 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year 
later, by Frederick’s son, William II. { 

William II abdicated as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar on 

1919. The first president was Frederick 
Ebert, February il, 1919-February 28, 1925; suc- 
ceeded May 12, 1925, by Field-Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg-Beneckendorft (reelected in 1932). 
He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, Chancellor 
Adolph Hitler was chosen successor, under the 
title, Leader-Chancellor, by 38,362,760 votes out of 
43,629,710 cast, of which 4,295,654 were in opposi- 
tion, and 872,296 were defective. 


Markegrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356; — 


h 
Frederick William IiI, 1797-1840; ‘Napoleonic | 


; 
a 


ol 
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Rulers of France 
Source: Official Records 


After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the 
Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D., 
when the Franks, (Merovingian branch) a Ger- 
manic people, expelled them as a governing Class, 
and began the gradual establishment of the King- 
dom of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
Germany. ’ 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chiodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 
until Childerie III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- 

ueror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Heristal (687-714); and the next after him was 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND AS A REPUBLIC 


Name 


The Carlovingians 


923|Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy. 

936| Louis IV., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse. 
954/Lotherius, son, poisoned. 

986|Louls V., his son, poisoned by queen. 


The Capets 

987|Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great), 
son of ee Abbott, seized the crown. 

996) Robert (the his son. 


uis VIII. e Lion, son. 
Louis 1X. (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis. 
PRU AY i AS a ingot 1 
piv. e , Son, King at 17. 
Louis X. (the Headstrong), son. 


1315}Jobn I., posthumous son. 
1316 aA V. (the Tall), brother. 
13. . (the Fair), brother. 


House of Valois 
1328)Philip VI. (of Valois), grandson of Philip II. 
1350| John II. ans Good), his son, retired to England. 
1364/Charles V. (the Wise), é 
Charles VI. (the Beloved), son. 
1422)Charies VII. (the Victorious), son. 
1461/Louls XI. tee Cruel), son, civil reformer. 
III. (the Affable), son. 
oe haa Orleans, grt. grandson of 


1515/Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
1547|Henry I1., son, killed at a joust. 

1559|Irancis I1., son, married Mary Stuart. 
1560/Charles tk., brother, son of Catherine de 


1574 Henry Ill, brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
to death. 


House of Bourbon 
1589 tence Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II: 


of 


Kings of Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish 
rulers were known as Kings of Upsala. The 
sovereigns since 1389 when Margaret of Denmark 
was called to the throne, have been: (1412) Eric 
XIII; (1440) Christopher III; Charles VIII 
(Canuteson); (1483) John II; (1520) Christian IT; 
(1522) Gustavus I (Vasa); (1560) Eric XIV; (1569) 

John III; (1592) Sigismund III; (1604) Charles 
IX; (1611) Gustavus II (Adolphus the Great); 
teens his daughter, Christina; (1654) Charles X: 
; t Charles XI; (1697) Charles XII; (1718 
: nia her husb Frederick I; 


r ans 
Pr I; (1751) Adolphus Frederick; 

1771) Gustavus IIt; (1792) Gustavus IV; (1809) 
Charles XIII; (1818) Charles XIV (Jean Barna. 
dotte, formerly one of Napoleon’s marshals); 

1844) Oscar I; 1859) Charles XV; (1872) Oscar 

T; (1907) Gustavus V. 

Norway, which had been united with Denmark 
and Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when 
Prince Carl of nmark was elected King of 
Norway as Haakon VII. 


French, Swedish and Norwegian Rulers 


his natural son, Charles Martel (martel 
hammer), father of King Pepin the Short 
grandfather of Charlemagne (Charles the G 
who, in 800, at Rome, was cro Emperor 
Pope Leo III. | 
The original Pepin in history came from Lan 
in what is now Belgium, north of Liege, but; 
origin is obscure. The Pepins were warriors, 
Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, .v 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Car 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlema 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germ 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought amon: : 
selves with armies backing them, but made 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divide: 
France fell to Charles the Bald, son of Ki 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom.: 


Lei ati Sa (is eet sc 
0" XIV. (the Great). warrior, i" 
1715|Louis XV. ys 


First Republic 
1792| National Convention. 
1795| Directory, under Barras and others. 
1799|Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First 
Tn 1802 he was elected by popular vote C 


for life. 
First Empire 
1804) Napoleon, REP EN so chosen 
(3.572.329 to 2,569). aa Dogue 


yor” Bourbons Restored 
1814|Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louls XVI. 
1824| Charles X., brother; deposed. “ 
House of Orleans 
1830|Louls Philippe (Zgalite), King. 
econd 


1871)Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historia: 
atrice M. (1808-1893 


1860-1034 3 iy 
Paul (1856-1922), rege. 

(Res 1937) ge 
32), assassinated May | 


) 
| 


Germany, in June, 1940, 

ihe: ae and vo large 
order regions. e third Republic F: 

|| disappeared and the Government (oon, i, 1941) 


conquered France, occt. 
part of the coastal am 


: 


not_assumed final form, 


(ies) Halfdan I; (700) Eystein 


son, 
Sweyn; (1035 
(1047) Harol 
II; 
s 


Magnusson; 
greta; (1389) 


sovereigns 

(184-1805) Carl 
Tince Car 

in 1940 wh he 

country. 


eh a ol a 


;? 


5 


Rulers of Rome, Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria-Hungary 683 


ee 


P) 


Roman Rulers 
Source: Historical Records 


ee 


Name 
The Seven Kings 


Tarquinius Superbus. 
The Republic 


Tarquinius, expelled. 
artis, first dictator. 

ig8| Tribunes created. 

Quaestors instituted. 
Cincinnatus, dictator. 
‘Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 
Military Tribune created. 
Censorship instituted. 
Marcus F. Camillus, dictator. 
Papirius Cursor, dictator. 


Pompey (slain in Egypt). 
(Caius) Octavius Caesar, Mare 
Antony and Lepidus, 2nd 
Triumvirate. 
Emperors 


A tus (Caius Julius Caesar 
“Sctavianus). 


Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae- 
sar). 


Ruler 


Anastasius I., Dicorus. 
Justin L., the Goth. 

Justinian L., the Great. 
Justin IL., his nephew. 


Tiberius 
Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 
Phocas, the Centurion. 
Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 
Constantine II1., Heracleonas. 
Constans II., Heraclius. zs 
Constantine [V., the Beardea. 
Justinian Il, (Short Nose). 
Leontius. 
ae finial Bie Gone : 
‘ustinian II. j 
Philippicus Bardanes. 
Anastasius II., Artemtus. 
Theodosius Ifl. 
18| Leo (the Isaurian). 
ConstantineV. KCoproey aie? 4 
an. 


| Leo V. (tl 
}| Michael II., Balbus. 
9| Theophilus. 


Kings of Modern Italy—(1805) Napoleon 

Sror of the French; he abdicated in 181 

Bor? II of Sardinia, cere) Humbert I. 
who, 


1804) Francis I, 


etor Emmanuel 
900) Victor 
selaimed Emperor of Ethiopia. 


835 
mn of 


KO. 
22. 


7; (180 
art (1813) 
i870) Amadeo 


4833) Isabella II; | w 
1838) 974) Alphonse ! not resigned. 


A.D. } Name 
Caligula (Caius Caesar), siai 
Claudius, uncle of Calgula 
audius Caesar, 


nus). 
Titus A ads son of Ves- 


Pasian. 
Domitian, son of Vespasian. 
96) Nerva (Marcus Coccelus). 


9g] Trajan (Marcus Ulpius). 364| Valentin ; 
117| Adrian (or Hadrian). nett Ey ee : 
138} Antonius Pius. 367|Gratian (West). 
161| Marcus Aurelius Antonius and|| 375|Valentinian IT. (West). 
Lucius Verus. - 379|Theodosius the Great (East) 
171| Marcus Aurelius (alone). 394|Theodosius (Kast and West) 
180| Commodus (son of above). 395|Arcadius (Hast), Honorius 
192) Pertinax; Julianus. (West). t 
193 Septimius Severus. 408|Theodosius Il. (East). - 
2i1| Caracalla and Geta. 425|Valentinian IIL (West). 2 
212| Caracalla (alone); slain. 450|Marcian (East). = 
217| Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 455|Petronius Maximus (West). 3 
218| Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 455|Avitus (West). : 
22?)| Alexander Severus. 457|Leo the Great (Hast). be 
235| Maximinus (“‘The Thracian”)|| 457 Majorianus (West). ‘ 
238) Gordianus I. Gordianus II. 461|Severus (West). : 
38| Pupienus and Balbinus. 467|Anthemius (West). : 
38| Gordianus IIL. 472\Olibius (West). 
244) Philip the Arabian. 473 oe Peale (West). 
9} Decius, slain by Goths. 474|Julius Nepos (West). © 
251| Gallus, slain by his troops. 474|Zeno (East). 
54) Valerianus, slain by Persians. 475|\Augustulus Romulus (West). a 
260/ Gallienus, slain by his troops. 476|Rome taken by Odoacer, King Z 
268| ClaudiusI1. (MarcusAurelius). ot Italy; extinction — ol _ 
0} Aurelian Western Empire. y 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST ite 
A.D.j Ruler A.D. Ruler j 
rae an ‘ 
Michael III. Assassinated. 1204| Alexius [V._ Deposed, ; 
867| Basilius. 1205| Alexius V.. Ducas. Killed. ry 
886| Leo VI. (the Philosopher). Latin Emperors ¢ 
911| Constantine VII. 1204] Baldwin I., Earl of Flanders. “4 
919| Constantine and Romanus. 1206| Henry I., his brother. \ c 
959| Romanus II. 1216| Peter de Courtenay. 
963| Nicephorus I1., Phocas. 1221| Robert de Courtenay. ~ : 
969| John Zemisses. 1228| Baldwin II. Deposed. a 
976| Basilius. Greek Emperors at Nicaea, “ 
1025| Constantine VIII. Asia Minor a7 
1028| Romanus Argyrus. 1204| Theodore L., Lascaris 
1034| Michael IV., Paphlagonian., 1222| John II1., Ducas. 
1041| Michael V (the Calker). 1255| Theodore Fe 
1042| Constantine (Monomachus). ||1259| John IV.. Lascaris. Deposed 
1054| Theodora (Empress). Restored toConstantinople 
1056| Michael VI., the Warrior. 1261| Michael VIIL, Palaeologus, 
1057| Isaac I., Comnenus, 1282) Andronicus I1. 
1059| Constantine X. (Ducas). 1295| Michael IX. Palaeologus. 
1068] Romanus Diogenes. 1328] Andronicus III. 
1071| Michael VI1., Ducas. 1341| John Palaeologus I. 
1078 he Se har Til. Dethroned. ||1347| John Cantacuzenus(Regent). 
1081] Alexius I. (Comnenus). 1391| Manuel II., Palaeologus. 
41118] John (Comnenus). 1425) John Palscologye IL 
1143} Manuel I. (Comnenus), 1448] Constantine XIII. (Palaeolo- 
1180} Alexius II. (Comnenus). gus). Killed. 
1183| Andronicus (Comnenus). 1453| Constantinople taken by the F 
185| IsaacII., Angelus (Comnenus). Turks; extinction of the 
1195| Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). Eastern Empire. 


, Em- | 
4. (1861) 


in 1937, was 


until 1806; 


' 
(1516) 
II; 


of Orange 
s second wif 


‘ 


when the 


XII: (1886) Alphonso XIII (diew Feb. 28, 1941, 
a heart attack, in Rome, at the 26¢ of 54, 


6) (1890) Wilhelmina (daughter 


A.D. Name 
n.|| ,275| Tacitus. : ; ie 
276|Probus Marcus Aurellus; slain. 


282|Carus, killed by lightning. 
283|Carinus and peti pee 
284|Diocletian (Caius Aurelius). 
305|Galerius and Constantius. 
| 306|Constantine the Great. 
330|Constantine removes seat ot 
Empire to Constantinople 
337|Constantine I1., Constans and 
Constantius, 
361|Julian the Apostate. 
363|Jovian, restored Christianity. 


of 
His 
had been restored. 
t Madrid without 
the throne, and a republic was 
residency of 
ican Parlia- 


ment (Cortes) was elected, Zamora was chosen 


e, Princess Emma of Waldeck). She 


fled to England with the Princess Juliana, in rie, 


her country, 
! 


a 


684 


(See also Presidents, and-wives, 
of the Declaration 


B. D. Name Occupation 
1883| 1916|Abbe, Cleveland....... Meteorologist 
1851| 1928|Abbe, Robert..... «...|Surg. Radium 
1803} 1879| Abbot, Jacob .| Juv. Fiction 
1835| 1922|Abbott, Lyman........ Preacher 
1807] 1886)Adams, Charles F...... Statesman 
1835| 1915|)Adams, Charles F...... Historian 
1838| 1918|}Adams, Henry......... Hist.. Biog. 
1722} 1803|Adams, Samuel ....... Gov., Patriot 
1822| 1897)Adams, William T. .|Juv. Fiction 
1860| 1935|Addams, Jane... .|Civie Worker 
1807| 1873|Agassiz, Louis J. R. . |Scientist 
1799| 1888/Alcott, 4. Bronson. . | Philosophy 
1832| 1888] Alcott. Louisa May.....|Fiction 
1836| 1919|Alden, Henry M.......|Ed. Mag. 
1841| 1915|Aldrich, Nelson W.....:|U. 8. Senator 
1836| 1907)/Aldrich, Thos. Bailey... | Fiction 
1834| 1899) Alger, Horatio......... Juv. Fiction 
1737| 1789) Allen, Ethan... . . |Patriot 
1849] 1925/Allen, James Lane...... Fiction 
1803) 1879| Allen, William......... Gov., Sen. 
1758| 1808|Ames, Fisher .| Lawyer 
1804| 1873|/Ames, Oakes. ... .|Credit Mobil. 
1844] 1917|Anderson, Elisha .| Educator 
1818| 1867|Andrew, John A. .| War. Gov. 
.|Financier 
..|Edue., Diplo. 
. | Educator 
ffrage 
Meat Packer 
Bishop 
Merchant 
Landowner 
Landowner 
. | Landowner 
.| Naturalist 
. | Texas Founder 
. |Gov., Educ. 
Zoologist 
Sec. War 
Preacher 
Jurist 
Historian 
Soldier 
. | Poet 
. | Sho 
.|Red Cr’ s £'d'r 
. |Educator 
.|U.S, Senator 
....)|U.S. Senator 
.|Sec. St’te, Sen. 
Army Surg. 
Preacher 
Preacher 
Inventor 
: oe 
. anker 
1853} 1919/Belmont August... .- ..|/Subway Bldr. 
1811) 1884/Benjamin, Judah P.....|Lawyer 
1795) 1872)Bennett, James Gordon | Newspaper 
1841] 1918/Bennett, J. G., Jr .....|Newspaper 
1782| 1858) Ben h Statesman 
U.S. Senator 
2 Fiction 
Statesman 
Sold., Edit, 
Hunter 
U. 8. Senator 
Mathematics: 


Journalist 
Theologian 
ened 
ographer 
Poet: : 


‘|Photog h 
.|Photographer 
.|Statesman 
.|Confederate 
.|Piler, Father 
...|Editor 

. | Preacher 
Biologist 
Fiction 
Abolitionist 
“Parson” 


Poet, 
.| Preacher 


‘ .|Piction 
1823 Cabot, George. ,......./U.S. 
1850/Calhoun, TORR (OSAP Ye Sen bees, 


Noted Americans of the Past 
Noted Americans of the Past 


Source: Biographical Records j 
5, Vice-Presidents, U. S. Supreme Court Justices, Ambassadors, 


of Independence, Actors, Composers, 


Singers, Painters, etc.) 
Name 


1888|Campbell. vty @ ei 
Canfield, James H..... 
1919|Carnegie. Andrew.... 

1832)Carroll, Charies........ 
1868|Carson, Kit (Cnhris.)... 
1866|Cass, Lewis:.......... 
1914|Chamberlain, Joshua L. 
1879|Chandler, Zach.;. . |S 
1842)}Channing, William 
1894/Childs, Geo. W.... 
1859|Choate. Rufus..... 


1865/Collamer, Jacob. . 
1888/Conkling, Roscoe, 
1886|Cooke, John Esten. 
1940|Cook, Dr. F. A 
1851|Cooper, J. 
1883)|Cooper. Peter. 
1889/Cox, 8.8. ( Oty. a. 
1906|Craigie, Pearl M. (John 
Oliver Hobbes). ..... 
1900}Crane, Stephen. ....... By 
1909|Crawford, F. Marion. .. 
1863 eosin John J... ..|U.S. Senato 


1836|C: 


, |Orator 
1] Naval 


Statesman | 
Publidist 
Pro 


Naval y 
Auto Inv,’ a 
Engineer 


reese 


Brine imate 
-DavidG., Adm.| Naval 
1930|Faunce, Willi 1 ie 
1930) Faunce, am H. P.,.|Educator 


en, William P,, .|U.S. 
1892 flea. Oyrus W........|Atlantice 
1895| Field, Obs tend Obt ae 
1906|Field, Marshall... ...;; Mer 
1899/Field, Stephen J... 22/1 (Jurist 
1881)Fields. James T......../ Ri 
1940|Finley, John H,........|Hdue., 
1901/Fiske, John.....2......|Historan. 
ea Fitch, Clyde.........../Drama 


nO ORT a cia metyete {RAG ; 
1902'Ford, Paul Leicester... . Hiyaata ELIS, 


| Noted Americans of the Past 685 
ra 7 Ocupation || |) Da]. > Name... ; Ocoupation, 
EI D. | ame Occupation | D. | Name Occupation 
26| 1864|Foster, Stephen C,.....|Ballads i 1863 Jackson Stonewall) ,T.J 
62) 1919|F'reeman. Mary E. W... |Fiction 1916|James, Hers ae Potion 
13| 1890|Fremont, John C....... Explorer 42) 1910 James, William. Philosophy 
52| 1832|Freneau, Philip. ... Poetry 1885|Jervis, John B.... v.E 
60| 1915|Frohman, Charles...... 1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne Fiction 
51) 1940)Frohman, Daniel 1891|Jones, George. .... Newspaper 
30) 1911\Frye, Wuiilam 1792\Jones. John Paul.. Naval 
10| 1850/Fuller, Sara Marg...... Author 1850| Judson, Adoniram . Missionary 
65) 1815|Fulton, Robert........ 1927|Judson, Harry P..... . .|Educator 
74| 1938)Gale, Zona ..........-- 1865| Jumel, Mme. (Betsy 
61/°1849|Gallatin, Albert........ BOWED). i.2..5 050s ee Patriot 
7| 1851|Gallaudet. Thomas H. . 1926] Kohler, Kaufmann..... bbi, Educa. 
05| 1879|Garrison, W. Lloyd 1867| Kane, Elisha K........ Explorer 
18} 1903|Gatling, Richard J. 1862| Kearny, Philip.........|Soldier 
39| 1897|\George. Henry... 1932|Keen, William W...... Surgeon 
26| 1897|George, James L. : 1901| Kellogg, Elijah........ Author 
44| 1909|Gilder, Richard W..... 1937| Kellogg, Frank B....... Sec. State 
'31| 1908|Gilman, Daniel C...... Educator 1893| Kenna, John E......... Sold., 
'50| 1831|Girard, Stephen........ Merchant 1870| Kennedy, John P......|Fiction 
27| 1911/Glick. George W.......|Gov., Sold. 1847|Kent, James..........|Jurist 
331} 1902/Godkin win L.. Newsp. Editor 1843| Key, Francis Scott... ...|Poet 
509| 1879|Goelet, Robert.......-- Landowner 1918| Kilmer, Joyce. ........|Poet 
346| 1897|Goelet, Ogden. ........|Landowner 1864| King, Rev. Thos. Starr.. | Patriot 
358! 1928|Goethals, Maj.-Gen.G.W.|Canal Eng. 1852) King, William...... .|Gov., Fin. 
350) 1924|\Gompers, Samuel....... Labor Leader 1894| Kirkwood, Samuel J... .|Sen., Gov., 
793| 1860|G { 
300). 1860|Goodyear, Charies.....- Inventor 1806}Knox, Henry. ......--- 
339| 1906|Gorman, Arthur Pue. . .|Politits 1909|Laffan, William........ 
303| 1855|Gorrie, Dr. John......- Inventor 1925|La Follette, Robert M. 
336) 1892|Gould, Jay........ .-.. |Railways 1906| Langley, Samuel P... 
1889/Grady, Henry W......- Journalist 1881|Lanier, Sidney.......-. 
1888|Gray, As&....--.++++-- Botanist 1933\ Lardner, Ring W....-- 
1901 , Blisha -.:. -. <se' Inventor — || 1850) 1925|Lawson, Victor F....... 
1872|Greeley. Horace......-- Newspaper 


J Sold., Explo. 
Green, Anna Katharine 
(Mrs. Charles Rohifts) . |Fiction 
1916/Green, Henrietta (Hetty) 
1786|Greene. Nathaniel. ....-. 
1926|Greenway, Gen. John C.|Engin 


1920/Guine; uise Imogene. | Poetry 
1909 erett. .|/Essayist 
1776|Hale, Nathan......---- Patriot 


1908 , Murat......- ournalist 
1804|Hamilton, Alexander... .|Statesman 
1896|Hamilton, Gail (Mary 

Abigail Dodge)... --- Fiction 
1900|Hamlin, Cyrus....---- Coll. Found’r 
1891|Hamlin, Hannibal..... Vice Pres.,Gov 
1902|Hampton, Wade.....-. Sold., Statesm. 
1886|Hancock, W. S.....---- Soldier 
1904|Hanna, Mark..... ...+-{Lron, Politic. 
1899|Harlan, James....- .. |Sen., Cal 


1897|Havemeyer, Theo. A.... 
64 Bawcherne, Nathaniel. . 


Jo! 
1881|Hayes, Isaac I.. 
1886|Hayne, Paul Ham 
1839|Hayne, Robert Y 
: aera Hearn, ieee 

enry, Joseph....--+-- 
1799|Henry, Patrick....-..- 
1924|Herbert, Victor. .....-+ 


see 


1900|Hovey, Richard... 


190! 
16 Anne,..-+=) 
ns Ingalls Sot Sy ge ar 
ngersoll, Ro! . 
n.....|Eietion, Higs. 
| 1859|Irving, Washin: Peetion! 


»885|Jackson, Helen Hunt. ..- 


1916|Low, Seth.....---++++> 


1925 Lowel, Amy.. 


1891} Lowe 


1849} L 


on, Ma 


Jas. Russell....- 


1895 MeCullocs, oral 

1830) McDowell, raim.... 

1873| McGuffey, William H..|Educator 
1811}Mcintire, Samuel. ..-.- Woodcarver 
1890|McLean, Washington... Journalis' 
1932| McMaster, John Bache. | Historian 


1859|Mann, Horace... 


1795| Marion, Francis. 
4940\Markham, Edwin.:....+ 


1882|Marsn, George P, 
1929| Marshall, Louis. . 
1792|Mason, George. - 


1 
1929] Matthew: 
1873| Maury, 


1728| Mather, Cotton, . 

723| Mather, Increase.-.---- 
a, J. Brander. . 
Aatthew F..... 


1899| Medill, Joseph M 


1927! 
1889) 


LA Per 


ood wig: 
1910| Moody, William Vaughn 
913| Morgan, J. Plerpont.... 


1902) M 


orton, J. 5. .:.. 
orse, Samuei F. 
orton, Oliver P 


Educa tor 
Soldier (Rev.) 
Poe : 


Writer 


Hy drographer 
N 


ewer tor 
Fin., industr. 


‘! | Essayist 
. .| Editor 


Astronomer 


“Bl. | tventor 


1870/Simms, W. Gilmore...../Fiction 
3 Me aid .|History | 
1928|Sioane, = icra cg fe 


P.G . 
1914|Muir, Jo: y = 
1925|Munsey, Frank A......)/Newspaper [{ 1805) 1844/Smith, Josepd...... 
1924|Murphy, Charles F.... ° 
1922|Murfree Mary N. 


;.|Bandm 
1821 sore Lyman........ Physician 


1883|Stephens, A. H....... * 1 2|Confed. ¥.! 
i isa 1876|Stewart, Alexander T. ...|Merchant . 
Rar stds 1781|Stockton, Richard....... Rev. Patri 


Ee Sey ole 1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henry. -.|Poet 
AGN EK? ; 1893|Stone, Lucy............|Reformer 
eee 1929|Stone, Meiville B........ Founder A 


1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher. .|Fiction | 
So tre t 1931|Straus, Nathan.........|Philanth’p 
ae ar 326 1926|Straus, OscarS......... Diplomat 


AN 1923|Sulzferge, Mayer........|Jurist 
a Sao 1874 Steal Charlies . 0... 35. Statesman: 
iP 


.. Poeti 
ASA oD 1880|Sutter, John A. 

., Benet. 1909|Tabb, John B..... 
1929|Taggart, Thomas 
1902|Talmage, T. de Wi 
1878|Taylor, Bayard... 
ee Taylor, Moses.... 
181 


1 eary, Ro 
1718/Penn, William 
860] 1921|Penrose, Boise. - 


1905|Thomas, Theodore... ... 


1937;Thomson, Elihu......... Inventor” 
1862|Thoreau, Henry D...... Philos., N: 
1871)|Ticknor. George........ History 
1886/Tilden, Samuel J........ Statesman t 


1918/Tillman, Benjamin R.. .| Politics 
1809/Trumbull, Jonathan... . .|Statesman | 
1878|Tweed, William M...... Politician 


1894/ Vance, Zebulon B.......|Gov., Sen. 
1877| Vanderbilt, Cornelius. .. .|Ships, Railv 
1899) Vanderbilt, Cornelius... .| Railways 


. }U.S. Senator 


Sits Carats Newspaper 1885) Vanderbilt, Wm. H...., .| Railways 
1920) Vanderbilt, Wm. K......|Railways 
USAR ahi 1933|Van Dyke, Rev. Henry. .|Poet, Ed 
AMER HG Hen: Politi 1900) Villard, H twee wee. Ebr 
Slee ss 864| 1938)Vizetelly, F. H........._|Etymologis' 
J 1905/Waltace, Lew........... Sold., D 


; | Philosopher 


sh ice ee 1900) Warner, Chas. Dudley .. .|Essayist 
Sune manne 1882) Warren, Gouvern K .. Soldier (Ree 
1775| Warren, Joseph... . Soldier (Ret 
1915) Washington, Booker T...| Negro Educs 
1921} Watterson, Henry. . Journalist 
MOG Noe eek 1796| Wayne, Anthony..... .|Soldier (Rey 
eit ot i 1852| Webster, Daniel......, .|Sen., Oratom 
nah ee , 1843) Webster, Noah........,|Dictionary © 
RS UGE ® 1882| Weed, Thurlow.........|Journalist 
Si ckone 1898]Wells, David A... ...... Economist 
1914) Westinghouse, George... /|Inventor 
aE toe SRIDE 1906] Wheeler, Gen. Joseph....|Soldier 
Uive aisteretnk 1918 te, Andrew D...... ,| Educ. Diplox 
ABA 1916) White, Horace V....... ,|Journalist 
P 1906| White, Stanford......,..| Architect 
1847|/Whitman, Marcellus. ....|Oreg. Explot 
1892)Whitman, Walt......... Poet . wy! 
1825) Whitney, Eli........... Inventor = | 
1904| Whitney, William C..... St. Railways 
1894| Whitney, William D..,..|Ed. Dict. 
1892|Whittier, John Greenleat|Poet | 
1921) Whittlesey, Charles W.. .|Soldier | 
1923| Wiggin, Kate D........./Fiction 
CHE ARE 1 t 1877| Wilkes, Lieut. Chas. .....|Polar Explo 
4 1870] Willard, Emma........, Educator _ 
Wee ah 1898) Willard, Frances E...., .| Prohibition 
1932] Williams, John Sharp...|Politics 
at ae 1683) Williams, Rev. Roger... .| Founder 
SE 1867) Willis, Nathaniel P....:.|Essayist 
1649) Winthrop, John......... Gov. Corser 
1861| Winthrop, Theodore. ... . Fiction == 
Pa i 1842) Woodworth, Samuel... ..|Poet, Dram. 
1772|Woolman, John....... eligion — 
1 1894) Woolson, ConstanceF...|Fiction — 
ehitectcs H 5 i . 1919} Woolworth, Frank ..|Merchant . 
Aer -, Sen. 1 1877| Young, Brigham... ..|Morm'n Lea 


es 1746|Zenger, John P......... tourna 


wea 


“a? ae 1 * maillis 


Noted Americans of the Past 687 


American Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 
D Name 


D. Name 


52/1911) Abbey, Edwin A. 
56/1915] Alexander, John W. 


B. | D. Name 
1741/1827|Peale, Chas. W. 
1778)|1860|Peale, Rembrandt 
1831|1914| Pearce, Charles S. 
1857|1923|Potter, Edward C. 
1853|1911\Pyle, Howard 
1868/1929| Quinn, Edmond T. 
1858/1916|Ranger, Henry W. 
1850|1914|Ream, Vinnie 
1862/1929) Reid, Robert 
1861|1909| Remington, Frederic 
1854/1922|Rice. William M. J. 
1833/1905) Richards, William T. 
1852/1896| Robinson, Theodore 
1847|1917|Ryder, Albert P. 
1856|1925|Sargent, John S. 
1843|1924|Sartain. William 
1859) 1926|Sewell. Amanda B. 

924|Sewell, Robert V. V. 
1871|1922|Shardy, Henry M, 
1832|1928|Shattuck, Aaron 
1838/|1910|Shirlaw, Walter 
1858|1920|Smedley, William T. 
1847|1926|Steele. Theodore C. 
1835|1922|Story. George H. 
1856)1919|Storv. Julian 
1830|1901|Strauss, Raphael 
1755|1828|Stuart. Gilbert 
1783)|1872|Sully. Thomas 
1861|1930|Symons, Gardner 
1849|1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
1848|1933/Tiffanv, Louis C. 
1756\1843|Trumbuil. John 
1849|1925|Tryon, Dwight N. 
1850|1918|Turner. C. Y. . 
1853|1902|Twachtman, John H 
1776|1852|Vanderlyn, John 
1857|1920|/Van Laer. Alexander T. 
1836|1923| Vedder. Elihu 
1856/1935) Volk. Paes A.D. 


1823)|1880|Gifford, S. R. 
1834) 1918)/Griswold, C. C. 
1861/1927|Grover, Oliver Dennett 
931|Hale, Philip L. 
1792)|1866| Harding, Chester 
1854/1929) Harrison. L. Birge 
1828|1901| Hart. James M. 
1860/1935 Hassam. Childe 
1872|1930| Hawthorne, Charles W. 
1813)1894| Healy, G. P. A. 
1839/1917| Hennessy, William J. 
1865/1929| Henri, Robert 

1823) 1890| Hicks, Thomas 
1836|1910|Homer, Winslow 
1840|1895|Hovenden, Thomas 
1844/1929/Howe, William H. 
1824/1879)Hunt, William M. 
1816|1906|Huntington, Daniel 
1801|1846|/Inman, Henry 

1825} 1894|Inness, George 

1854) 1926|Inness, George, jr. 
1855|1914)Isham. Samuel 
1780|1838\Jarvis. John W. 
1824|1906| Johnson, Eastman 


1923|/Bohm, Max 
1905|Boughton, George H. 
1892|Bradford, William 


59/1920! Browne, Charles Francis 
55|1941|Brush, George de Forest 
- 1893|Casilaer, John W. 


'96| 1872| Catlin, George 
60| 1925| Chapman, Carlton T. 
9)1916|Chase, William M. 


55) 1925| Coffin, Wm. A. 
}01| 1848] Cole, Thos. 
-40|1928| Coleman, Charles Cc. 
32}1920| Colman, Samuel 
'37|1815| Copley, John S. 
1919) Cox, Kenyon 
9/1924| Craig, Thomas B. 
5|1918| Crowinshield, Fred’k 
1909| Currier, J. yraee 


1880/1940) Lie, Jonas 
20| Lippincott. Willam H. 
Loomis. Ch 


§6|1933|Davis, Charles H. 
1/1918|Day, Frank Miles 
58|1923|De Camp, Joseph R. 
347|1935| Dielman, Frederick 
1935|Dodge, William De L. 
56|1926| Drake, Will H. 


846|1912) Millet, Francis D. 
1930} Moeller, Louis 
Moran, Edward 
Moran, Percy 


1834/1903] Whistler, J. A. M., j 
1820|1910| Whittredge, Worthingt’n 
1823|1903| Wood, Thomas Ww. 
67|1934|Fuller, Henry B. 1836|1892| Wyant, Alexander H. 
765|1815| Fulton, Robert 1830'1923|Yewell. George H. 
Whistler was born at Lowell, Mass., but most of his life was spent in Europe. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 


308|1884|Freeman, James E. 
22|1884| Fuller, George 


el. | Name B. ) D. Name B. ; D. Name 
p= fle Names ot |e 
342|1909| Bush, Charles G. 1866|1925|Keller, Arthur I. 1857|1926| Pennell. Joseph 
'56|1909| Bacher, Otto Henry 1838|1895| Keppler. Joseph 1861/1933) Platt, Charles A, 
345|1926| Cassatt, Mary 1866) 1940| Macdonald, Arthur N. 1853|1911| Pyle, Howard 
1872/1934) McCay, Winsor 1761/1817| Savage, Edward 
1858|/1938| McDougall, Walt 1807|1885| Smillie, James ( 
1860/1919| Mieiatz, C. ¥. Wm 1833|1909| Smillie, James D. } 
1869/1935) Mielziner, Leo 1867\1924| Watt, William G, 
3 h 4 1874/1940) Mora, F. Louis 1834|1903| Whistler, J. A. M, 
351/1906 Erenchy Edwin D. 1840|/1902| Nast, Thornas 1852/1916) Wolf, Henry 
376|1925| Haskell. Ernest 1863|1928|Outcalt, Richard F. - 1792\1859| Yeager. Joseph 
349|1935| Hopson, William F. 1741|1827|Peale, Charles W. 1862|1935| Zimmerman, Eugene 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 
B. | D. Name B. | D. Name B. {| D. | - Name 
e —— _——————— | en | pp —- —_—— eS ee 
6 rmstrong, D. Maitland ||1859 1934/Gilbert, Cass. 1822|1903|Olmsted, Fred’k. L. 
366 rey Bnean, Henry 1869|1923|Goodhue, Bertram C. 1845|1917|Peabody, Robert 8. 
871 1925| Barber, Donn 1847|1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. 1|1837|1913| Post, George B. 
857 '1925| Brunner, Arnold W 1860|1929| Hastings, Thomas 1838|1886| Richardson, Henry E 
1844 Bulfinch, Charles 1847|1909| McKim, Charles F. 1836) 1909|Sturgis, Russell 
1911|Carrere, John M. 1846|1928|Mead, William R. 1862|1925| Crowbridge, SamuelB. P. 
6|1916 Cook, Walter 1781/1855} Mills, Robert 1853|1906| White, Stanford 
AMERICAN SCULPTOES 
B. | D ro ee B. | D. ‘Name | B. | D. Name 
5 * cS ee | Roos Bae eee 
4g 1, Thomas 1790}1852| Frazee, John 1844|1920|0°’Donovan, William 
Bes 1938 Ball. ord. George Grey ||1850|1931|French, Daniel C. 1870|1935| Paulding, John 
R65'1925|Bartlett. Paul W. 1862)1929|Grafly, Charles 1805|1873| Powers, Hiram 
867|1915| Bitter. Karl T. 1805|1852|Greenough, Horatio 1867\1917|Pratt, Bela 
871/1941|Borglum, Gutzon ~ 1830|1908| Hosmer, ‘Harriet 1868 |1929| Quinn, Edmond T, 
868|/1922|Borglum, Solon H. 1868|1925|Jaegers, Albert 1829|1904|Rogers, John 
71\1924|Brenner, Victor D. 1843/1907|Kemeys, Edward 1848} 1907 St. Gaudens, Augustus — 
511919|Brooks, Richard E. 1863/|1937|Mac nies, Fred. W. }/1871 1922|Sbrady, fienry M. | 
1886| Brown. Henry K. 1871|1935|Lukeman, Henry A 1830/1910|Ward, J. Q. A. 4 
857 1935|Bush-Brown, H. K. 1858] 1927| Marling, Philin 1725|1785\Wright(Lovell) Patience = 


1ig60,4920|Clark, Thomas S. 1873/1940, O'Connor, Andrew i 


| 


688 | Rulers of Iran and Turkey; Singers of Past; Violinists | 


Rulers of Iran (Persia; Ancient Elam) 
Source: Historical Records 


mee 


1502) Ismail, comanered Georgia in 1519. beer Shas by setae his neve, 
(13533 paar. or Thomas I, 747) Shah Ro 4 
1576) Is: 1 it, M Meerza. 1133} Kureem Khan. _ aer OF 
etna ae ined Meerza. 1795) Aga Mohammed Khan; rine ed 
82) Abbas I, the Great. Turcoman or Kajar Cer assassinate 
1628) Shah Sophi (1798) Futteh of Fath a% é 
Abbas IT. 1834) Mahommed Sh: Aianicod of Fu 
1083 Shah Sophi II. 1848) Nasr-ed-din, son of Mahommed. 
ae) eG A the Afghans. 1907) Acie Fie son of Muzaffar. 
; 4722) Ronee tue Usurper; slain in battle. hs Sidiet Oe oa Wir aees The Kajar dynasty * 
ove 
2439) BE ieraas 1 (1925) Riza Khan Pahlevi, chosen by the par 
ene Nadir Shah; conquered India in 1739; | ment. 
Turkish (Sultans) Rulers Since 1481 
Source: Historical Records ¥ tutes 
1730) Mahommed ahmu A 
isi2) Bae, eben reps (ites) eer eT erctbast t 
ificent, son. ustapha 
1868) soya th x - Sraiat (1774) Abdul Ahmed (Hamid I) = Iv). 
1574) Amurath Tit, “killed oe ere oe ¢ es So see ae ae of Mustapha 
is brothers. 
1803) eimed te son ae : ied. ie pete and: brother. 
tapha I, "brother; (1622) strangle uw e son. 
igta) Basen i nephew, strangled. tise) Abdul-Aziz, brother. 
1623) Amurath IV, brother of Osman IL. (1876) Amurath V (Murad) deposed, 
1640) Ibrahim, brother; strangled. (1876) Abdul Hamid II, brother. 
1848) Mahommed IV, son. 1909) Mohammed V. 
1687) Solyman III, brother. (1918) Mohammed VI. 
1691) Ahmed II. In 1923 Mustapha Kemal Pasha was el 
1695) Mustapha II, son of Mahomet IV. He died 


a with the title Ataturk. 


1¥703)- ‘Annet Iii, brother. 8 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet Inonu. 


Singers of the Past 
Source: Latest authentic records as of Sept. 1, 1940 


1850) 1925) De Reszke, Jean.|Pol. 
1878|1930/Destinn, Emmy.|Boh. 


1844/1931) Doria, Clara. ...)ing. 
E 

1864/1935|Esty, Alice..... Amer 
F 

1830/1914|Faure, Jean B...|Fr. 

1810/1889) Formes, Karl. ..|Ger. 

1848/1935) Fugere, pu, .|Fr. 

* 1872]1932|Gadskt eee Ger. 


1840) 1905|Galli-Marie, C.. 
1855/1920 eile ‘ag etelica, 
1884) 1938/G Alma 
1805/1840 ort Giudittl, ” «| Tt. 
1889/1931 Gustafson, Wm .|Amer. 
1813/1868/Harrison, Wm.. |Eng. 


H 
1878)1933|Harrold, Orville |Amer. 


Hung. 


B'n| D’d 


—|—$—_ 


Name Nat. 


1858/1937|Hubay, 
1880/1940) Ku) 


| 1836] 1889] Murska. Tima di.|It. 
1892/1936] Muzio, Claudia. | It. 


N 
1935) 1898) Nicolini, Nicolas.|It. 
1831|1917|/Niemann, Albert|Ger. 


1843/1921) Nilsson, C...... Swd. 
1819/1908) Novello, Clara. U8 
1859/1914/ Nordica, Lillian. U.S. 
1818/1968] Novello, Clara. .|Eng. 
(0) 
1858/1894/Oudin, Eugene. . |Belg. 


Ni 
1831/1910)Palmer, Bessie. .|U. S. 


-| Rum, 1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, E.|Scot, 


1789|1865|Pasta, Guiditta,” It. 


1843|1919|Patti, Adelina. ..|Span.. 
1834|1889|Patti. Carlotta... Span. 
1829}1904| Payne, Louisa ng. 


183311882 Phillips, ‘Adelaid. Eng. 
Noted Violinists 


B’n | D'd Name Nat, 
Se Rees eevee essere) hc)! 
ve 1861) Lininski, Karl.. .|Pol. 


84/1840|Paganini, Ni 
SER ee ee 

emenyi, KR ‘e 
ee 1936) Rigo, Jan yi be jer 


44/1908 |Saras, Baraneae °. M.. Spal 


Bulpd Name Nat. ||B’n | D'd Name Nat. Bin D'd Name 
A @ nage ne ae es ‘ we Ss. 1854 1914) Plapcon. Pol... .j/Fr. 
1891| Abbott, Emma. ./U. S. ayes, Cal ng. R 
1877 1919| Abbott, Bessie. .|U.S, ||1885/1933/ Hinkle, Florence U.S. ||1818/1900| Reeves, Sims... 
1850/1930) Albani, Emma. . |Can. 1844/1899 Hogarth, W -|Eneg. 1862/1933) Renaud. Maurice Fr 
1823] 1894) Alboni, Marieta. Italy J 1882 Ritoniage Carrie}: 
1856/1898] Alvary, Max....|Ger-  ||1868|1933|Journet. Marcel.|Fr. 1772|1839| Ronconi, Dom... |It.. 
oe ts ay ee 1863/1939) Juch, Emma... .| Austr. ||1795/ 1854 Rubinl Glovi. 2. ts 
1842)1931)Belll pare ’ K 
1814/1884|Bishop U.S. {!11842/1916/Kellogg, Clara L.|U. §,_ ||1864/1903|Sanderson, Sybil. |U 
857/1921| Bis; ‘te Davia. U.S. ‘ "lb. ||1834/1922|Santley, Sir C. 
ie coe a ailpeeanialaal |i) ce 
74|1856| Braham, John... ig. medes. ..|Den 
iba? 1921|Brandt, Mar....|Ger, ||1794|1858)Lablache, Luigi. ./It. 1861|1936|Schum’nn-Heink| A; 
1892/1935|Braslau, Sophie.|/U. S. ||1848)1929/Lehman, Lilli. . .|Ger. 180418 Schroder - Dev- 
1821|1884|Brignoll, Pasg,. .|Italy |}1820|1887)Lind, Jenny. . . ./Swd. rient, Wilh.. 
1873/1936] Butt, Dame Eng. ||1841/1908/Lucca, eanige: Ger. 1869 aiee Scotti, ae 
Cc Seguin ‘ard. 
1846)1896|Campanini, I_..|It. 1879|1935|Maclennan, F...|U. 8, ||1858]1935/Sembrich 
1849|1922/Carleton. W. T..|/U. & |/1808/1836 Malibran. i Maria| Fr. Marcella 
1873/1921|Caruso, Enrico. .{It. 1810/1883|Mario, G....... Tt, 1785|1857|Sinclair, Tonne . 
1873}1938|Chaliapin, Fed..|...... 1845/1918 Materna, Amalie Styr. 1840/1912 Soldene, Emily. . ah 5 
1879 1941 eae, Julia..|Swed, ||/1842/1876)Mathews, Julia../U. S. 1806|1854/Sontag, Hetty.. .|Ger. . 
1848/1923|Maurel, Victor. .|Fr. 1849|1927|Sucher, Rosa... .|Ital. 
iees|t99alorarvile Cambie Dien, 1859/1931/ Melba, "Nellie. | :|Aus'lia||1899|1936/Supervia. ©...) dig} 
1855|1917|De Reszke, B.. .|Pol. 1903/Miller, Edith. . .|U. 8. Ai | 
} 


1851|1905)Tamacgno, F.. 
1874|1940|Tetrazzini, Luisa te 


1862/1932 via diet Uz 
1868/1935/Urlus J: ies! ss 


1870)1932) Van Rooy, An: n|Dteh 
1821/1910 Maine: re 


Herbert. .«... 
1800/1890! Wood, Joseph. . i 


Bn D'd Name Nat 
1815 1894|Sivori, wh hala, s be 
1692/1770 Tartini, G pal 
1820/1881 Seats 5 Y 


1753}1824 tate J iti 
845/1 tary 


1908) W. 
1858/1931 bipeeee ugene... 


*. Oe ee ae. ew sa | 
ie ge — >: eo Tee etd —_* 


t. e 


_ Noted Foreigners of the Past—Italian; Latin; Spanish Painters 689 


Illustrious Men of Italy 


Source: Casa Italiana Records, Columbia University. C—Approximate time 


ee TEE NE Ne a Se cna a eh et 
orn| Died Name Subject Born; Died Name Subject 
407| 1472| Alberti, Leon Battista, ...|Auth-arch. || 1469] 1527 
: . eens - : 1527|Mac 
749 1803 Alpert. 'Vittorio-..... -| Auth-Dram. 1628) 1694 Ralpien, Maroctiag see Bio. sclent, 
487| 1531 Andrea del Sarto | 1437] 1s16 oer pep romans oes 
; drea Vannucchi)....| Painter 1785| 1873| * Alessandro CIs ; 
387} 1455] Fra Angelico (Il Beato) 1874 1937 een Guelsteae Soe Wirele : 
del vse scene amcor Pair littl Haat eer oga Cal ae 
€ , Pietro. .....---- r fazzini 
474 1538 panosto:. Ludovico. é : Poet-Satirist 1798 1854 Mellont, ares Duis ick Physicist 
; ’ .| Scien 1782| Metastasio, Pietro Trapass! 
485|c1560| Bandello, Matteo. . ‘Author PE AEC Pe pace olen ater hag Va 
738) 1794| Beccaris, Cesare, ---. “| Writer peg Urabe beoebateebersceriac sm 
, Giovanni..... «j Painter ; 
'g01| 1835| Bellini, Vincenzo......... Composer rest asiel Pete iad: coe 
ae 1680 Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo Sculptor 1524| 1594|Palestrina, Giovanni Pier on 
: $ yanni...... uthor igi poser 
(434) 1494| Boiardo, Matteo Maria. . .| Author 1729] 1779 pani Giuseppe eee ae beat 
[447| 1510] Botticelli, Alessandro... . | Painter 1855| 1912|Pascoli Giovanni. ....- — Poet 
(566| 1645| Bracciolini, Francesco... .| Author 1710| 1736|Pergolese, Giovanni" 
i444) 1514| Bramante, Francesco. ....| Architect Battista....... Composer 
1377 1444 Brunelleschi, Filippo. .... Arch.-Seulp. || XVI|Cent.|Peri, Jacopo..........- $3 Shas obra 
1444) Bruni, Leonardo........- Author 1446| 1524|Perugino, Pietro Vannuecl, : f 
i550) 1600) Bruno, Giordano......... Philosopher dea). cs ene Painter 
1475| 1564| Buonarotti, Michelangelo .|Paint.-Arch. 1304| 1374|Petrarca, Francesco ......|Auth.-Schol 
1420| 1498| Cabotto, Giovanni....... Navig-Expl. || 1746) 1826|Piazzi, Giuseppe...... . | || Astronom. 
1477| 1557 Cabotto, Sebastiano...... Navig-Expl. 1416] 1492|Piero della Francesca :. .|/Painter 
1697| 1767| Canaletto (AntonioCanale) | Painter 1454| 1513)Pinturicchio. .... veeess..|Painter > 
57| 1822| Canova, Antonio. ........| Sculptor 1205| 1278|Pisano, Niccolo..........|Auth.-Sculp 
68} 1639) Campanella, Tommaso Philosopher “""""\" Architect 
i836 1907| Carducci, Giosué.. ... 1454| 1494|Poliziano, Angelo. . Author 
1478| 1529| Castiglione, Baldesar...- . 1254| 1325|Polo, Marco......-..... -|Explorer 
1810) 1861| Cavour, Camillo (Conte)..| Statesman 1432| 1484|Pulci, Luigi,....... [lll i|Author — 
500| 1571] Cellini, Benvenuto. ......| Sculptor 1371| 1438|Della Quercia, Jacopo. .. .|Sculptor 
.| Painter 1483] 1537|Raffaello, Sanzio.........|Painter 
Navig-Expl. || 1626] 1694/Redi, Francesco.......-. Natur.-Autl 
1615| 1673| Rosa, Salvator..... eee vate | Eainter 
dei Painter 1792| 1868|Rossini; Gioacchino. ..... Composer 
1903| Cremona, Luigi... .-. Mathemat. 1452| 1498|Savonarola, Fra Girolamo Auth.-Pre'r 
1938] Dannunzio, Gabrielle. . Poet, Soldier || 1649} 1725|Scarlatti, Alessandro. ....|Composer 
1482] Della Robbia, Lucca. . Sculptor «|| 1683]. 1757|Scarlatti, Domenico... ....|Composer 
1883] De Sanctis, Francesco. Critic 1735| 1757|Schiaparelli. Giovanni, 
1686] Dolci, Carlo......-... ..| Painter Virginio..............-|Astronom. 
1446] Donatello (Donato di 1818] 1878|Secchi, Angelo.....-.+.-- Astr.-Math 
Betto Bardi). ...-... Sculptor 1827} 1884|Sella, Quintino..... -++--|Hydr. Eng, 
1499] Ficino, Marsilio..... Scholar 1441| 1523|Signorelli, Luca..... «. +} Painter. 
1481) Filelfo, Francesco. . Scholar 1729| 1799|Spallanzani, Lazzaro..... Scientist 
1911| Fogazzaro, Antonio Author 1664] 1725|Stradivarius, Antonio..... Viol.-maker 
1827| Foscolo, Ugo.....- Poet 1692| 1770|Tartini, Giuseppe, .....-- Violinist 
1642) Galilei, Galileo..... Astronom. 1544| 1595|Tasso Torquato .| Author 
1798| Galvani, Luigi...... Scientist 1696| 1770|\Tiepolo, Gian Battista.... 


1882| Garibaldi, Giuseppe... .. . | Sold.-Patr. 1512| 1594 Tintoretto, Giacomo 
obus 


1455| Ghiberti, Lorenzo...... ::|Seulptor 


; (Lorenzo il Magnifico).. . Patr.-States 

Leonardo da Vinci's ‘‘Mona Lisa’ is said to have | Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinci, near 

sen posed by Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of Empoli, Italy, and died in Cloux, near Amboise, 
about 1504. The picture was stolen from | France. He settled in France in 1516, by invitation 


fantua, 
Louvre Gallery, Paris, but was returned. of Francis I, 
: ea RN ected ec sira te 


The art of painting is said to have been intro- | was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on canvas 
iced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, | was known in Rome as early as 66 A.D. Cimabue, 
91 B. C. After the death of Augustus no painter of Florence, is regarded the first in rank in the 

eminence appeared for several ages. Ludius restoration of painting in Italy. 


Spanish Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 


B. | D. Name B. | D. Name / B. . D. Name 
aig) | oe ee Sa eo Ne lege SY Beta Nest ee | aay (are | aa Bre 
| 
arf? rose 1630|1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1624/1700|Roldan, Pedro 
786 ees ee atones Jet 1815|1894|Madrazo, Federico 1520|1590/Sanchez Coello, Alonse 
1509|1586| Morales, Luis de (Ei | 1863|1923|Sorotla y Bastida, J 


4|1085|Carreno de Miranda, 


Divino Morales) || 1548) 1625 Theotocopull, Domenico 


uan 

; ‘ ero- || 1618|1682 Murillo, R. EB. Greco) 

ad ein aaa p 1551|1609) Pantoja de ia Cruz, Juan |{1599 166%) Velasquez, Diego 
1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 1597'1628|Rivalta, Francisco de ie cae Zurbaran, Frane. 

slisc4 Fortuny, Mariano 458811656) Ribera, Jose 


1494] Ghirlandaio, Domenico. . .| Painter 1477| 1576|Tiziano, Veccellio,.......|P: 
1511] Giorgione, Giorgio 1608| 1649|Torricelll, Evangelista... . 
Barbarelli.. ........--- Painter 

1336] Giotto, Angelo Bondone. . Painter 1398] 1482|Toscanelli, Paolo del Pozz0| Geog -As' 
1850| Giusti, Giuseppe. ... . .| Poet 1396| 1476|Uccello, Paolo, Paolo di 
1793| Goldoni, Carlo...... .| Playwright Dono, detto....++ 
1786| Gozzi, Gasparo.....++++- Author 1512| 1574| Vasari, Giorgio..... Pe 
1497| Gozzoli, Benozzo......- Painter ©1480!c1527| Verazzano, fovanni d 

'483| 1540| Guicciardini, Giovanni. Author 1813| 1901|Verdi, Giuseppe... . 

1630|c1695| Guarnerius, Andrea. .. Violin- 1528| 1588| Veronese, Paolo Caliari, 

683| 1745) Guarnerius, Giuseppe. makers LUD... roe elt ins +++. -| Painter 
1504| Landino, Cristofere.... Scholar 1435| 1488|Verocchio, Andrea.....-- Paint-Sculp 

? |Leonardo da Pisa.....- Mathemat 1451} 1512|Vespucci, Amerigo. .....- Explorer 

1519] Leonardo da Vinci. ... Paint.-Seulp || 1670} 1744) Vico, Giovanni Battista . |Auth.-Phil. 
1837| Leopardi, Giacomo.... ‘Author-Poet || 1745} 1827|Volta, Alessandro........|Elec. Discov 
1469| Lippi, Filippo. ....-.+-»- Painter 1861| 1940|Zocchi, Arnaldo .........{Sculptor ‘ 
1492| Lorenzo de’ Medici Auth.-Poet, . 


" 1795) 1881 eeu Thomas. . Pag te ee 


Noted Men and Women of Great Britain 


Source: Biographical Records 
D.. Name 
1778) 1830|Hazlitt, William BS aherarhrs Essayest. 


D. Name 


1764} 1831|}Abernethy, John....... 


2 9 Sepli: i. . Jl. ete ¥1657|Harvey, William........ Physician. 
isos] 1882\Ainaworth, We. Ha... te eee ee Sold. Gov. 
1721| 1770|Akenside, Mark....... Poet. 1783 1826|Heber, Reginald... ...|Poet, Preac 
1861] 1936|/Allenby, Viscount...... 1591| 1674|Herrick, Robert........ Poet. 

1832] 1904|Arnold, Edwin.......... Poet. 1792) 1871|Hersebel, Jobn.......-. Astronomer, 
1822| 1888]Arnold, Matthew....... 1738] 1822|Herschel, William...... Astronome?. |, 
1515| 1568]Ascham, Roger........ 41795) 1879/Hill, Rowland... --|Bostal Ret. 
1852| 1928/Asquith, Herbert H..... s 1588} 1679|Hobbes, Thomas hee «| 


1775) 1817|Austen, Jane........... : 1770| 1835|Hogg, James. . 
1561| 1626|Bacon, Gee 5. he te 1798) 1845|/Hood, Thomas. 
1214| 1294|Bacon, 1726| 1799|Howe, Richard 
1781} 1843)/Bagot, Charles 1575} 1611}Hudson, Henry 
1763| 1851|Baillie, Joanna. 1711} 1776|Hume, David... 


848) 1930/Balfour, Arthur J. 1825} 1895|Huxley, Thos. Henry. . . |Scientist. 
1360 1937 Sore Geant M. 1859) 1935)Jellicoe, Earl........... Admiral. 
1615| 1691|Baxter. Richard. hehe 1803] 1857|Jerrold, Douglas W..... Dramatist. 
1584) 1616/Beaumont, Francis a i 1709) 1784|Johnson, Samuel....... Dictionary. 
1117] 1170|Becket, Thomas a...) - 1574| 1637|Jonson, Ben........... Drama. 

735)| Bede, the yenearle: 1573} 1652) Jones, Inigo Soeie eee Architect. 

1748] 1832|Bentham, Jeremy... |. 1796| 1821|Keats, John. -+...|Poet. 
1662} 1742|Bentley, Richard....... 1865 ee Kipling Rudyard. seuss Fiction. 
1685} 1753\Berkeley, George....... Dp. 1775 34|Lamb. Charles rs Wee eee Essays. 
1847| 1933/Besant, Annie.......... . || 1775) 1864)Landor, Walter S...... 

1723} 1780|Blackstone, Wiiliam. . . .|Law. » William ..... 

1829} 1912|Booth, Gen. William. . » Mughs o.e. oe 

1740| 1795|Boswell, Jnmes......._! B phy. Bi Banner 


1844) 1930|Bridges, Robert......... 
1811] 1889/Bright, John........... 
1816} 1855)Bronté, Charlotte. . 

1778) 1868 Brougham, SirsHenry.. 
1806] 1861|Browning, Elizabeth B.. 
1812} 1889 Browning. pate Siete sta 
1838] 1922|Bryce, James. 
1628] 1688|Bunyan, John. 
1729) 1797|Burke, Edmun 
1759) 1796 Burns, Robert. 
1612} 1680/Butler, Samuel 
1774) 1839)Butler, Samuel. ...... 
1788} 1824|Byron (Geo. Gordon) . 
1777| 1844|Campbell. pons BE 
1778| 1827|Canning, Geo 


1803| 1873|Lytton, E. Bulwer...... Fiction. 
1800) 1859 acaulay, Thomas B...|Historian. 
1866] 1937 Sea a. egy En .|Statesman. 


1421) 1491/Caxton, William....... enry F 
1863 ee Chamberlain, Sir oe Statesman, 1838) 1923|Morley, John........:. Biography. 
1836 4|Chamberlain’ Joseph. . eee 1550} 1617)Napier, John. . .....|/Mathemat. 
1869 1940 Chamberlain, Neville... 1758| 1805|Nelson, Lord........... Admiral, 
1328| 1400/Chaucer, Geoftrey mse CA 1801) 1890|/Newman, John H'y..... Religion. 
1694) 1773)Chesterfield, Far of..../Letters 1642| 1727|Newton, Sir Isaac.. . | Philosopher 
1725| 1774|Clive, Robert. _........ 


1820} 1910|Nightingale, Florence. . .| Nurse, Sanit 
1762) 1835|Cobbett, William...... ... ./Soclalist. 


1804| 1865|/Cobden, Richard....... 


1832] 1914)Roberts, Ea 
1793|Robertso 


1812] 1870|Dickens, Charles. ...... 
804 


» || 1632) 1703)/Pepys, Samuel....... arist. 
1772| 1834|Coleridge, 8. T......... Poet. >» Williams) o wy Obie. ‘|Statesman, 
1670) 1729|Congreve, yetaa eae S 1708 8| Pitt, Wm.E. of Chatham|Statesman 
1728) 1779\Cook, James........... . 1688 iy4e Pope, Alexander........ Poet. 

1731 meee Cowper, William: -./Poet. = ||: 1664/ 1721)Prior, Matthew ...... 

9) 6|Cranmer, Thomas. . -jArchbishop. {|} 1658) 1695/Purcell, Henry. ........ | 
1599 less Cromwell, Oliver 4 3 Quarles, Francis........ } 
1809| 1882|Darwin, Charles. : . || 1552) 1618)Raleigh, Sir Walter..... 
2731| 1802|Darwin, Erasmus. .... :|Poet. 1884|Reade, Charl eS iG. F 
1606] 1668|/Davenant, Sir ctl 4 . 1860 19. 35 Reading, Marg uess of.. mt 
1593) 1669) Davidson, William. .|Chemist. 1772| 1823)Ricardo, David........ } 
1661) 1731/Detfoe, Daniel.......... . 1689] 1761|Richardson, eel: ' 
1785) 1859)De Quincey, ‘ees 7 

f 


‘oet. 
1573] 163%/Donne, Rev. John. . :|Biography. — 
1 1596) Drake, Sir Francis. Z Dissoverart ,| 
3 feat Drayton, Michael...... .|Poet, Art. : 
1631| 1700|)Dryden. John.......... . |Art, ‘Critic. | 
1856) 1934|E see aes acs . . (Statesman. 
~ 1819] 1880 Et ot G . (Marion Evans) Discoverer, 
1805) 1869 Epps, Si So Gk cai Fiction. 
iat 1867 ae Michael A 8 1616|S Hoenn 
Faraday, chael....... . hakespeare, William. ..|Drama. 
1707) 1754)Fielding. Henry........ Fiction, 1792} 1822/Shelley, aw Bysshe. . ,|Poet. 
1459) 1535/Fisher, Rev. John...... . 1751} 1816/Sheridan, Richard B....|/Drama, 
1624) 1691) Fox, George Ot Gi : 1554) 1586|Sidney, bir ue nulips: ....|Poet, Hist, 
1517) 1587/Fox, John............ ; 1723) 1790|)Smith, Adam... .... +. .|EHconomics, 
1786) 1847|Franklin, John......... 1580} 1631 Smith, Capt. Johbn...... Colonizer. 
1535) 1594|Frobisher, Martin...... 1771) 1845)Smith, Sydney......... ays. 
1685) 1732|Gay, OAS 1721) 1771 Smollett, TRObIas: oe oe Fiction. 
1836) 1911/Gilbert, W. S 1774] 1843|Southey, Robert..... 11° t. 
- 1737) 1794)Gibbon, Edwar: ‘ 1820) Lee Spencer, A: att acho Science, 
1809] 1898/Gladstone, William 1552 Spenser, Edmund....... ‘oet. 
1728| 1774 ae Oliver. . 1672 1729 Steele, Richard... //.1°* Essays. > 
1320] 1402|/Gower, John.... 1713} 1768 See pee piskane ntiys Fiction. f 
1746 1620 Grattan, Henry. 1781) 1848/Ste; George.....]Engineer, 
1716) 1771|Gray, Thomas. 1850) 1894 Stevenson, ober igi Fiction. 3 
1856| 1925|Haggard, Rider . 1525] 1605|Stow, J ../Historian, 
1777| 1859|Haliam, Henry.. : ; 1842| 1900|Sullivan, ge :|Composer. 
1594| 1643|Hampden, John. .:::: ] ot. 1667| 1745 Swift, Jonathan.....).! Fiction, 5 
1840) 1928|/Hardy. Thomas........ ¥ 1837} 1909|Swinburne, Algernon roi Poet. 
1831; 1923)Harrison, Frederic......|Positivist. 1613] 1667|Taylor, Jeremy......... Religion. é 
1880) 1941/Harty, Hamilton ...... . 1809} 1892)Tennyson, Alfred. ce ; : an 
1795| 1857'Havelock, Henry....... i 1811] 1863'Thackeray, W.M...._. oe 


awn | ) i <—,t See ef vw 
r 1 + b ~* ee A) ae 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—Great Britain, Holland, Spain 691 


NOTED MEN AND WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN—Continued 


» | D. Name Subject B. D. Name Subject 
00) 1748|‘Thomson, vames..,.... Poet. 1703) 1791| Wesley, John Preach Fitts 
115| 1882/Trollope, Anthony...... Fiction. 1787) 1863|Whately, Rev. Richard. Philos. ‘ 
84) 1536\Tyndale, William.......|Religion. 1714) 1770| Whitefield, George...... .|Preacher. » 
320| 1893)Tyndall, John......... Scientific. 1324! 1384|Wickliffe, Rev. John Theology. » 
} 1913)| Wallace, Alfred R....... |Scientist. 1759| 1833) Wilberforce, William. ...|Abolitionist. 
76) 1745) Walpole, Robert........ Statesman. 1802! 1865| Wiseman, Nicholas P...|Religion. 

3) 1683| Walton, Izaak.......+.. Angling. 1770| 1850| Wordsworth, William... | Poet. 

1935| Watson, Sir William... .|Poet. 1632| 1723)Wren, Christopher...... Architect, 

oe 1819| Watt, James........-.. Engineer. 1640] 1715|Wycherly, William..... Drama. 

'4| 1748| Watts, Isaac.........-- Hymns, 1324| 1384|Wyckliffe, John........}Religion. 
69] 1852| Wellington, Duke of. . . . |Soldier. 1684| 1765|Young, Edward.........|Poet. 
707| 1788| Wesley, Charles.......- Preacher 


Poets-Laureate of England 


Source: Official Records 
There is no authentic record of the origin of the | Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
ice of Poet-Laureate of England. According to | the Revolution, The others, with the date of ap- 
arton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s | pointment, when known, have been: Thomas 
et, in thé reign of Henry TII, (1216-1272), and | Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 1715; the Rey. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 
328-1400) assumed the fitle of Poet-Laureate, Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 
d in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance | refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
wine. In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) | refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
hn Kay held the post. Under Henry VII, (1485- Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
19) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate. and | William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
is succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by | Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert tc 1913 (died 


Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 
sd in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in D’Avenant was the godson (and considered by 
the natural son) of William Shakespeare. 


i 
19. and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). Sir | some 
He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died. 


am D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John 


Noted Painters of Great Britain 
Source: Biographical Records 


i 


D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
ee eS een ee 
36|1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. ||1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 1835|1910|Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
C. 1878/1931|Orpen, Sir William 


34/1808|Beauclerk, Lady Diana 1841;1917|Henry, C. N. 

1898| Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 1697|1764|Hogarth, William 1839)|1893)|Pettie, John 
81/1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 1758 1810|Hoppner, John 1884|1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
b)1934)Collier, John 1827|1910|Hunt, W. Holman 1836|1919| Poynter, Sir E. J,, Bt. 
76|1837|Constable, John 1874/1937| Jamieson, Alexander 1756|1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1802/1873} Landseer. Sir Edwin 1723)|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 


3|19062|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
3|/1865| Eastlake, Sir Charles L. 1856|1941|\Lavery, Sir John 1734/1802) Romney, George 
1932|Eland, John 8S. 1769|1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 1828|1882) Rossetti, D. G. 
87|1849\Etty, William 1830|1896|Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1854|1935|Stokes, A. 
46|1935|Farquharson, Joseph '1794|1859| Leslie, Charles R. 1775|1851|Turner, J. M. Ws 
55|1826|Flaxman, John 1864/1941|Llewellyn, Sir William ||1817/1904/ Watts, Geo. F. 
5|1899|Foster, Myles Birket 1806|1570|Maclise, Daniel 1775|1856|Westmacott, Sir R, 
27\1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 1829|1896| Millais, Sir J. BE. 1785 18At Wiikie, Sir David 
90|1866|Gibson, John 1849|1933|Murray, Sir D. 185211931| Wyllie, W. L. 


Flemish and Dutch Painters 


Source: Biographical Records 


3 | D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
| S| ee anti (eens) LST 
60)1516|Bosch, Hieronymus 1593|1678|Jordaens, Jacob 1582|1649|Teniers, David (Elder 
10)1475 Bont, Dirk chs: 1460|1531| Matsys, Quentin 1610|1694|Teniers, David 
511569|Breugel, de Oude 1435|1495|Memling, Hans 1440]1482| Vander Goes, H 
68|1625|Breugel, Jan 1610) 1685|Ostade, ‘Adr. Van 1400|1458|Vander Weyden 
0: 1638| Brouwer, Adriaen 1625|1654|Potter, Paul 1633|1707|Van de Velde, Willem 
05|1691|Cuyp, Albert 1607|1699| Rembrandt Van Rijn* 1599|1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
Biliesopauw, Gears, (FRAGT Ho TOUS pau |e iago Van Eek, Jen 
14|1654|Fabricius, Carel 1 ubens, Peter Pai * 
8: ‘ 1|Ruysdael, Jacob 1596|1656|Van Goyen, Jan 
4 1625 109 re 1494|1533|Van Leyden, Lucas 


4|1666|Hals, Frans 
3811709|Hobbema, Meindert 1626|1679|Steen, Jan 
32|1681|/Hoogh, Pieter de 1826 1906 Stevens, Alfred 


‘Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. 


Spanish Authors 
Source: Biographical Records 
Name Subject Born| Died Name 


1632|1675| Vermeer Van Delft, Jan 


fo Died Subject 


5 atl = SU eeri ye aes ae es recived We ode |. SES TES CS 
rceo Wt |. .|Poet, 1600| 1681|Calderén de la Barea, Pedro 
$3 1348 x aan oe eer, rat BY .|Prose : Henao de la Barreda ylrafo | Dramatist 
1458|Lopez de Ayala, Beare < «3 Poet. 1760| 1828 Ferndndes de Moratin, practeal 
458|Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo CANTO... )seceseceres 
: Marques de Santillana . .| Poet. 1772) 1857| Quintana, Manuel Jose. ... Poet 

é 1479| Manrique, Jorge.....--+--- ‘oet. 1796| 1877|Fernan Cabaliero (Cecilia 

||| 1510|Rojas, Fernando de... ... Dramatist. Boh! de faber).....-.+- Novelist. 

3| 1542|Boseén (or Bosca) Almo- 1803| 1839] Heredia y Campuzano, Jose Poet. 

aera eee tt ae pate 1817| 1893|Zorrllia » Moral, José... . .|Poet. 
503| 1541|Valdés, Juap BY 8%: ---- “| pntlosopher.|| 1817 1901 Campoamnory Campoosonio, ot 
B10| 1566|Rueda, Lope de-...---+--|Poet™Prose,|| 1824) 19gslyolers. ¥ Alcala Galiano,| Novelist 
ca za, ‘Alonso de Post 1833] 1891|Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de ‘ 
Be Siavedra, : 1833) 1906|P Sonat rend Maria de Novetist 
; F is ist. er . Jose Maria de....- 

51 reote, Luis de. Poet et “ 1836) -2870|Beequer. Gustavo Adolfo Poet. 
4635|Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de| Dramatist, 1843, 1920|Perex Galdos, Genito. «--.|Noveiiat 
273 mevara, Tuls.. - Br, o 1883) gab orrando. ‘Palaolo Valdes. "Novelist 

Alarcon Juan  .|Dramatist. | I mango Tes fhe) Hoy 
j . Ruevede ones par Poet. Prose. 136 1928 Binsco {banez, Vicente.... Novelist. 


he scales vl 


ef 
692 Noted Norwegians, Swedes, Swiss; Latin and Greek Authors: 


. 7 | 
Norwegian Authors / 
Source: Biographical Records | 
B. D. Name ' Subject B. D. Name Subjeo 

; 3 11896 yarn .|Poet 1849] 1906) Kielland, A. L. ...|Fietion. 

: ites 1920 peer Tryggve . |Fiction. 1865| 1926|Kinck, Hans E ..|Fict., Dram 
1832 {1910|Bjornson, B.... .|Poet, Drama. 1870} 1924/ Kjaer, Nils.... -|Fict,, Dran 
1833 |1907|Bugge, Sophus .|Folklore 1833] 1908|Lie, Jonas......... ..|Fiction. 
1853 |1930}Bull, Jaco . | Fiction. 1810) 1863|}Munch, P. A..:........ Hi 
1851 |1921)Garborg, Arne... . .| Fiction. 1835] 1918{Sars, J... ces va eee History. 
1857 |1929/Heiberg, Gunnar........ Drama. 1846) 1905/Skram, Amalie......... Fiction. 
1684 |1754/Holberg, Ludvig........ Drama, Hist. 1807| 1874) Welhaven, J.S.C...... Poet. 

1828 11906jIbsen, Henrik.......... Drama. 1808] 1845, Wergeland, Henrik..... ‘Poet, Dran 
Swedish Authors 
Source: Biographical Records 
B, D. Name Subject B. D. Name Subje 
1793| 1866|Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1843} 1921|/Montelius, Oscar........|Hist., Arche: 
1859) 1927 Arehonias, Svante A.... {Chemist 1842) 1919/Retzius, Gustaf......... Anthropolod 

'1740| 1795|Bellman, C. M..........|/Poet 1630} 1702);Rudbeck Olof.......... Medicine 
1779| 1848)Berzelius, Jakob. Chemist 1804) 1877/Runeberg, J. L......... P 
1801} 1865|/Bremer, Fredrika Fiction 1828) 1895|)Rydberg, Viktor... ..... 

1860) 1911|Froding, Gustaf Poet 1793} 1823|Stagnelius, E.J..... Se ss 
1783| 1847|Geijer, E. G Poet, Hist. 1598) 1672/Stiernhielm, Georg.... . 
1860} 1925|Hansson, Ola. Poet, Fict. 1849} 1912/Strindberg, August... . Drama, Fie 
1864) 1930/Karifeldt, Erik Axe’ Poet 1688} 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. . .|Philosophe 
1858) 1940) Lagerlof, Selma... .. ..|Fietion 1782} 1846/Tegner, Fsaias......... Poet 
* 1707| 1778)Linne, Carl von.........|Botanist 
Noted Swiss Personages 
Source: Biographical Records 
B. | D. Name Subject ) Be] D. Name Subject & 
1807|1873)| Agassiz, Louis........... Scientist 1825/1898) Meyer, Conrad F..... ae Poet, Nove 
1815|1887|Bachnofen, Johann....... Jurist 1493) 1541) Paracelsus, Theophrastus .|Science 
1808)1881/Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. .|Jurist 1746)1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H..... Educator 
1818)1898/Burkhardt, Jakob........|History 1712/1778) Rousseau, Jean Jacques. ..|Essays 
1509/1564|Calvin, Jean............ Religion 1740|1799|Saussure, Benedict....... lo: 
1787|1875|Dufour, William Henri. . .|Soldier 1465/1522|Schiner, Mathias......... Religion 
1828]1910|]Dunant, Henri........... Phil., Founder|/1845|1924|Spitteler, Karl........._. Poetry 
of Red Cross |/1766/1817/}Stael, Madame de........ Fiction 
1848/1931|Forel, Auguste...... Sociology 1799) 1846) Toepffer, Rodolphe....... Writer 

1745} 1832|Fussli, Heinrich History 1797/1847] Vinet, Alexandre......... try, Phill 

1797/1854)|Gotthelf, Jeremias. . .| Fiction 1417/1490] Von Flue, Nikolas....... Patriot 

1708|1777|Haller, Albrecht von .|Physician 1825|1899] Welti, Emile. ........... urist 

1819/1890) Keller, Gottfried .... -|Poet, Novelist||1484|1531|Zwingli, Ulrich. ... 1...) Religion 

Swiss Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 

B. {| D. Name {| B. {| D. Name B. | D. Name 

1831/1910) Anker, Albert 1741)1825/Fiissli (Fusel: ), J. Be 1828/1905|Koller. Rud 

1828/1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813/1871 |Girardet, Charles 1702]1798| Liotard, Toon Te ne: 

1827|1901|Boeckiin, Arnold 1806/1874/Gieyre, Charles 1794/1835|Robert, Leopold 
_ 1850/1921|Burnand, Eugene 1736/1813/Graff, Anton 1858)1899/Segantini, Giovanni 
1810/1864/Calame, Alexandre 1853/1918 |Hodler, Ferdinand 1862]1912 Welti, Albert 


1802/1877/Diday, Francois 
Sculptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 


Ancient Authors, Greek . c. years are in bold face.) 4 
Source: Historical Records Z| 


B,i|.D. Name. Subj. |} B. | D. Name. Subj. 
389|314|Aeschines. . 450|... 


525/456] Aeschylus 
0} Aesop. . . 


212) Archimedes. . Physi 
448/380) Aristophanes Dram 
384/322) Aristotle......... Philos. 
Athenaeus....... ntiq 
0/370|Democritus...... Philos 
310 Callimachus...... oet. 
382/32. osthenes. Orat. 
50) 13)Diodorus........ . See 490)... 
-..! 7|Dionysius....: ... Hist. 491120] Plutarch 430135 ROL ete 


Ancient Authors, Latin (.. co. years are in light face) 
Source: Historical Records 


iB. |D. Name Subj. || B. | D. Name Subj, || B.; D. 
2a Se et | Se OD rae ee eae bees 
_ 330/390/Ammianus, M...|Hist. POMEL Livy. 2.6) hi. oe Hist. 
125/200) Apulelus......../Satir. 38! 65iLucan.......... Poet. 86) 34 
130/175! Aulus Gellius. .../|Satir. 180} 103/Lucilius......... Satir. 5| 65 
475'524| Boethius hilos. |! 96] 52)Lueretius. .:.:.:/Philos. |] 25/100 
nt 44)Caesar, Julius ... RE 43/104) Martial... .. .....|Poet, 61 et 
232/147 reaped 100} 30|Nepos.......... Hist. Biog. 
7 $4 Catu lus.. 43 18 Ov id. rf itt ed Boe 3 117 Tacitus..........|Histes 
Wicero........,./Orat, || 34) 62/Persius.......... atir 1 
365|408|Claudian 254|184|Plautus:.! 21111. ram. || 54] 4s\tibullve., 22.777" Deal 
Horace 23 IY, i545. chee Natur. |] 70} 19|Vergil... 2/11. !!}Poet.. 
62/113! Pliny the Youn'r.|Essays.|| 70! 16 |Vitruvius........!Areh, 


la, left an account of the German 1 
and partly on Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an orator and Sees ilk 


Noted Russians 693 
z Illustrious Men and Women of Russia 
ee Sources: Soviet Government Records 
orn|Died 
orn | Di Subject i 
17 M 
1663 2}1729| Menshikov, Alex. D. ..|/Statesman 
1904| Mikhailovsky, Nicholas. crite 
chael N.,|Statesman 
ane Poet 
pda aidanbin Author 
S 1861 tin, Ivan 8........ Poet 
Me etgtonl ne Ms An z 1681| Nikon (Nikita Minin) ..|Patriarch 
HEE peel) pa oar 1818| Novikov, Nicholas I...,|Statesman 
61: 1808|Orlov, Alexei G., Count |Soldier 
fe lissa 1886|Ostrovky, Alexander. ..|Dramatist 
57 ei er eee Buti Aan 
ere 
IL |1848|Belinsky,, Vissarion G.-- walt, Ignace Jen ee a ad 
ci 1382 Bellingshausen, Faddei. 1785|Panin, Nikita I.. .|Statesman 
Br. lisa Benois, Alex. N......- Sotdie! 1936|Pavlov, Ivan P.. .|Physiologist 
5 a7 Bering, Vitus J........ 1931|Paviova, Anna M ancer 
ee 1837 Bestuzhev-Ryumin, K.. 1910|Petipa, Marius I. .|Ballet-master 
ath) Blok, Alexander A..... 1881|Pirogov, Nicholas L t eon 
Borodin, Alexander 1881|Pisensky, Alexei F..... Author 


Ie ons 
‘51. |1825 |Bortnyansky- ame : 1918|Piekhanov, Georgi V ... 


14 eee Brullov, Karl P....... 1905| Popov, Alsxanier, S.,..|Inventor 
35 |1918|Cui, Cesar A.......--- hen peri 
1872|Dal, Vladimir I........ Poet 
Composer 
1810|Dashkova, Ekatering R.\Litterateur 11847 | T9oal Rimsky-Korsakov, N.. ter 
: cone 
1 |1881 Zinovi| Admiral 
0 2} Composer 
a 792|Fonvizin, Denis I...... G. beets 
309 [1852 patties 
$70 |1940|Goldman, Emma......|Anarchist =) 185% | F002) <rriabin, Alexander N.. Actress ' 
. 1915|Scriabin, Alexander N.. Composer aa 
76 F tee 4 
wl apsieb fe ‘Om poser 
12 |1891|Goncharov, Ivan A..... Painter * 
1936|Gorky, Maxim......... ‘i 
95 |1829|Griboyedov, Alex. 8... .|/Dramatist ue 
353 |1934;Grot, Konstantin Y -..- Lexicographer Historian 
780 , Feodor P......-- Philanthropist {|1814 |1861|/Sheychepko, Laras...-. Ukraine's Poet 
312 Painter 
ae ‘ 
318 
783 
374 
317 


68 1875 ; 

® |1938|Kuprin, Alexander \ peer 1910|Tolstoy, Ley N., Cc 
878 |1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M... 1857|Tropinin, Vasili A...-. 
745 \1813|Kutuzov, M.L., Prince. .|So } ky, Leon (Lev 
70 24|\Lenin, ViadimirI.....-. : AD): oe o0.e ed 


3 1841 |Lermontoy, Michael Y . 

gt fisza|tomion, Scar > Lbs deaualirsia rat amor 
3 tan, IsaakI......- ainter , Ivan S.....+ 

93 |1856|Lobachevsky, Nicholas . Mathematician 1926|Vasnetsov, Viktor M...|Painter 


1904|Vereshchagin, V 


.|Scientist j 
vle > 1856 Vorontsov, Mich. Count Soldier 


1765| Lomonosov, Michael 
1914|Lyadov, Anatol K....-.. Composer 
1918| Lyapunov, Alexand’r M. Mathematician 
1897|Maikov, Apollon N.... Poet 
1904|Makarov, Stepan O.... 
1916|Mechnikov, Ilyal..... 
1883|Melnikov, Paull....... 
1907 | Mendeleyev, Dimitri I .| Chemist 


chkov, Paul N.... Inventor _ 
a Peete Nicholas E. Mane 


1852|Zhukovsky, Vasili A..-- ‘oet 


2 RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND MUSIC if 

; rn world modern Russian litera- | tions. Toward the end of the eighteenth and the 
ee ay ease through translations of | beginning of the nineteenth centuries, say ei 
olstoy, Dostoyevsky, Turgeniev, Chekhov, Gorky, | posers began to transform the material 9 nes 
4d Andreyev. These classics are still published | sian folk song into operas. The grcater ee pe 
the Soviet Union. In connection With the early Russian composers W25 cr : nka, 
tntenary of Tolstoy’s birth the State Publishing whose works were composed ia : i court, 
ouse (Gosizdat) issued the novelist’s collected | nobility, and the new mierchan s ia S; y-Kotsakoft 


Although one of Russia’s youngest arts, music is | based much of their music on 
m0 hose most highly developed. It originally | The last-named, when a young ‘ 
ay Bi of the aettiade of the ‘old artsy of the oe ne New York City when his ship 
je seventeenth century, seeking to ate e | was in that 

stocratic culture of western Turope. The first | ‘Tschaikovsky drew some of h 
ranch of music to reach excellence 1n Russia was; tions from Rossini and Verdi, 
ne ra. Musicians of the Neapolitan scbsul, compositions were base! 
‘ach Arraya, Galuppi, Cimarosa. and Paisiello, | dies. The symphonies 0 
srvinit at the Tsar’s court, produced Russia’s first posers are an entire gens 


eras. These were followed by French importa- 


es ee 


| 
, 


694 - Noted Foreigners of the Past—French | 
Noted French Personages 


Source: Biographical Records 
Died Name Subject . Died 


1794) Lavoisier, Antoine L. ...|Chemist. 


Name 


079) 1142] Abelard, Pierre......... Philosophy. 

1820 1889 pte shereWer a Drama. 1695|La Fontaine, Jean de. ...|Fables. 
1799] 1850] Balzac, Honore......... Fiction. 1894) Le Comte de Lisie..... - Poetry. 
1594) 1654) Balzac, Honore.........|Morals. 1914/Lemaitre, Jules....,....|Literature, 
1823) 1891| Banville, Theodore de. .|Poetry. 1747\Le Sag R 

1862| 1923) Barres, Maurice ....... Literature. 

1473} 1524) Bayard. Pierre T....... Knight 

1821) 1867| Beaudelaire, Charles... .|Poetry 


1732) 1799] Beaumarchatis, P.....,.. Drama. 


1780) 1857) Beranger, Pierre.... Poetry 

1859) 1941| Bergson, Henri.... Philos. 

1827) 1907] Kertnelot, Marcelin Science. 

1636] 1711) Boileau, Nicolas... . Poetry. 

1825} 1901] Bornier, Henri de. Drama. 

1627| 1704| Bossuet. Jacques B.....|Religion. 
1852} 1935] Bourget, Paul.......... Fiction. 

1845; 1921)Boutroux, Emile....... Philosophy. 
1867| 1926] Boylesve, René......... Fiction. 

1755| 1826/Brillat-Savarin......... Gastronomist 
1707| 178 Nat. History. 
5 J Religion. 


-| Diplomat. 


Pear. vice ovtes 
1912/Poincare, Henri. 
1934|Poincare, Raymon 
1867|Ponsara......... 
1930/Porto-Riche, de. . 


Statesman. 1765/Prévost (l'abbe).. Fiction. 
y. 1875} Quinet, ward...... ..- | History. 
Philosophy. 1553) Rabelais, neois...... ries. 
er. 699/ Racine, Jean .......... rama, 


1767 1830| Constant, Benjamin, ...|Literature. 


1908] Coppée, Francois, Poetry. 1893/Renan, Ernest. ....... Religion. 
1606) 1684] Corneille, Pierre :|Drama, 1642) Richelieu, Cardinal ...:. man, 
1792) 1867) Cousin, Victor . + | Metaphysics. 1926) Richepin, Jean......... eee 
1674] 1762) Crebillon....... .|Poetry, 1680/Rochefoucauld, Due dela} Morais. 
854} 1928) Curel, Francois de + of D 3. 1741/Rollin, Charles. .... History. 
1769) 1832 vier, Cy) ARE Nat. History. 1585)Ronsard, Pierre de - |Poet. 
1840} 1897) Daudet, Alphonse...... Fiction. 1918/Rostand, Edmond. Poetry. 
1 escartes, Rene........ ie phy. 1836|Rouget de Lisle. . . Literature, 
1713] 1784| Diderot, Denis... 1°22! Encyclopedia. 1778}Rousscau, Jean J,....: los. 
1935) Dreyfus, Col. Alfred... .|Soldier. 1703|/Saint-Evremond........ Literature, 
1803] 1870] Dumas, Alexander .... |Fiction. 1814/Saint Pierre Bernardin. |Fiction. 
1895 oe Alexander, Jr.../Drama. —_ || 1675) 1755|Saint-Simon............ 
1651) 1715] F€nelon, Francois de S. . -, Liter. || 1804) 1869|Sainte-Beuve........... 
1821; 1890} Feuillet. Octave. .. . .| Fiction. 
1821) 1880) Flaubert, Gustave. -|Novelist. || 1804) 1876/Sand, George. ..... 
1851] 1929|Foch, Ferdinand. . {Soldier 
1844) 1924/ France, Anatole. . .| Fiction, 
1337] 1410) Froissart. Jean. .|Chronicles. 


cee Poetry, Fict. 
1 Huysmans, Joris .| Fiction, 
1852) 1931) Joffre, Joseph J. C . /Soldier 
1753} 1800| Kleber, Jean B...... |. : Soldier. 
1530] 1563/La Boétie, Etienne de...|Morals. 
1696/ La Bruyere, Jean D Morals, 


1790) 1869] Lamartine, ‘Alphonse de |Poetry. 


George Sand, novelist and dramatist, was the . Mauri 
Sophie, daughter of a Paris 1 room keepe: EY Seton Gane 


she had 2 children. Her r 


his 
r.. When 17 she was married to Baron Dudevant, b 
name, she said, was Armandine Lucile Aurore Dupin, es te “i ’ 


ean eens 


French Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 


Name 


1836]1904|Bartholdi, F. A, 
1848)1884 Benen SpaRe, J. 
1822/1899/Bonheur, Rosa 


1825/1905/Bouguereau, W. ry 
ipa 1902 Con ante Beupe ee 824119 3 F 
Jonstant, Benj, 1824/1904/Gerome, J. L, 1840]1917 "Aw 

1875|Corot, J.B. C, 1628]1715|Girardon, Fr. 18i2|ise7 Pouutane ET 
1819/1877|Courbet, Gustave 839/1883/Goupil, Jules A, 1795|1858|Scheffer, Ary "°° 
817|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 1725|1805|Greuze, J. B. 1863] 1935 , Paul. 
1748] 1825|David, Louis J. 1741]1828|Houdon, J, A. 1813/1865|Troyon, Constant _ 
1783/1856|David d'Angers, P. J, 1780|}1867|Ingres, J. A. D, 1758|1835|Vernet, Carle é 
1834]1917|Degas, H. G. E! 1755]1841|Lebrun, Marie '1714|1789|Vernet, Claude J. 
1799]1863|Delacroix, Eugene 1798]1880|Lenaire, Ph, H. 1789|1863|Vernet, Horace. __ 
1797/1856|Delaroche, Paul 1600/1682|Lorrain, Claude 1868)1940 Ms 
1807/1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V._|]1815]1891|Melssonler. J 1. E. 1684/1721 


Bartholdi was the sculptor who made the Liberty Statue now in N. Y. Harbor. 


Mae oid 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—German 695 
ee hn el 
Noted German Personages 

Source: Biographical Records 


ra Subject Born| Died Name Subject 
840 , BXDSS ....ces ese 1887)Krupp; Alfred... . . |Industry 
1280| Albertus, Magnus ae 1891j Lagarde, Paul de. . Patriot 
1860} Arndt, Ernst Moritz. .... 1801} Lavater, Johann K Essays > 
Asam, Cosmos D.......- 1919| Lehmbruck, Wilhelm... .|Sculpture 
1750| Asam, Egid Quirin...... 1900| Leibl, Wilhelm.......... Painter 
1750) Bach, Joh. Sebastian... . 1716| Leibnitz, Gottfried. yon|Philosophy 


1781| Lessing, Gotthold E.....}Dr: 
Liebermann, Max....... 
Liebig, Justus von....... 
Lilieneron, Detlev von... 
Lilienthal, Otto........- 


1545| Baidung, Hans........- 
1827 Beaver Ludwig Von. 


soe alwereiele 


2. o. 
Boyen, Hermann von. ... 


{829| 1884| Brehm, Alfred.......--- 
1778| 1842| Brentano, Clemens. .....- Poet Memling, Hans.. 

24 a Mendel, Gregor... 
1899| Bunsen, Robert......--- Menzel, Adolf von. 
1531) Burkmair, ak uth aoe Painter Mesmer, Friedrich 


Cranach, Lucas......--- * Sania 
00| Daimler, Gottlieb _|Poet 
er, 


Poet 

Jurist 

Soulptt 

ulpture 
Soldier 
.|Philosophy 
Drama, Poet 


History 
Dip sesh’ 'ol 90° * , | Painter 


BMS fate = mis oe Poe 
Bait Physician 
Boulpiure i 
Poet, Transl’t 


ee Poet 
1852| Jann, Erie Miter 
18 ean, tee ae oe |angineer b _ . LNovelist ] 
ie : il 82 peels . 
08 
enze, Leo von.. ect 1905| Wissmann, Hermann von|ExD 
19e. 


1864] Kl 
Tor een 
1803 Biopsiock, Fr. Gottlieb. .| Poetry 


1920 


k, Hans D, Ie... -s >> 
1oi7 Peppetin, Ferd. Graf von. Aeronsut 
1940' Zimmermann, F. M. 


ee See ee ne 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


Source: Biographical Records . 


+e | 
- 


t= 


‘ 


lowing list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth and de 
ty compile on laces part from “Opera Plots,’’ published in 1927 by the New York Public Library. 


Adam, Adolphe C (1803-1856) 
Alary, Giulio (1814-1891) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 
Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’! (1740-1802) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 
Auber, Dan’) F. BE. (1782-1871) 
Audran, Edmond (1842-1901) 
Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
Barker, oer east Seis 
Bayer, Jose - 
Bazin’ Francois BE. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 
Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Sir Julius-(1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Big: , Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johann (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, moore F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Burgmuller, Friedrich (1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B, (1866-1924) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 
pigments pric eres 
Cohen. es - 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Sir Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Cui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
omyschski, Alex, (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. ts 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
De. e, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 


De er, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diag, Bugenio (1837-1901) 


- (1837-1924) 
eee 


1845-1924 
1710-1792) 


( 
Erlanger, Camille (1885: 19 13} 
Flotow, Friedrich xen (1812-1883) 
849-1 


ranz F. R, presecaneee 
e (1898-1937) 


linka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
oo John W. (1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. tiers 
Godard. Benjamin L. (1849-1895 
Godowsky, Leopold (1870-1939) 


Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomez, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F. F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Franz J. (1732-1809) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 


Joincieres, Felix L. V. ey nabee) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kiel ch (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovaroyic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin (1790-1849) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(1849-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
Lacombe, Paul J. J. (1838-1920) 
Lalo, Edouard V. A. 


1840-1910 
1858-1919) 


Lefebvre, Charles E. (1840-1810) 
1863-1919) 
6) 


5 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 

» Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
MacDowell, Edw A. tiectee 
Macfarren, Sir George (1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Marianni, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules: BE, F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante, Guiseppe Pee Cert de 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo 1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Moscheles, I. ee Gael 
Moszkowski, Moritz (18 -1925) 
pousser can Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart, Wolfgang A. (1756-1791 
Muehldorfer, W. K. (1836-1919 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 


Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-186) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
80) 


Rebikoff, Vladimir are 66-1 
: d (1835-1) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-192% 
Remy, W. A. W. M. 
Reyer, Louis KE. E. R. 
Ricci 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844- 


1 , Anton G. (1830- 
Saint-Remy(DucdeM, 
erint Saens, Chas. C. (1 


- W. (1898-1892) 
Smetana, Friedrich 1g24-18e4 


9 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851\ 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) | 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. 

Strauss, Johann, Jr. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthurs. 

Suppe, F 


is 

+ (1812-1871) 

mas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1 
Thuille, Ludwi (dee\isa7e 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 5 
Tschaikowsky, Peter 1. (1840-1893" 
Ischirch, Friedrich W. (1818- 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-19 
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1865) 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl FP. (1808-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Saige Gan siete abe) 
chy, Count Geza (1849-191! 
Zingarelli, Nicola A.. (1752-183 


ee ee ee a Le eee ee. 


Operas of Great Composers 697 
i Chief Operas of Noted Composers 


bduction from the Harem (M no: Attain sig more eteoler 
arem (Mozart); Africaine,| watha (Coleridge-Taylor) ; : 
eyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cheru- {Sultivan Suapdentes, The Gatayarbaer i Pree 


); Amico Fritz, L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint | (Sullivan; Tschaikowsky); Irene ' 

ns); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena | (Mascagni); Isabeau (Mascagni) + i dng tere 
ahes Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne ond ds Moin eatin): syenaion ee ie 
(Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck); a sere Ms ae soccer al? 
henbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi) . 

i les (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet); 
= e (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un 


rdi). 
arbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
bach): Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
yanes, Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 
; Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 
segnano, La (Verdi). 
eatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar Student 
locker); Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch); 
isario (Donizetti); Billee Taylor (Solomon), 
ek Hussar (Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe) ;/ 
La (Leoncavalio; Puccini); Bohemian 


Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari); Jewess, 
The (La Juive) (Halevy); Joseph in E t (Me- 
hul); Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre Dame 
(Massenet); King Arthur (Albeniz; Boughton; 
Purcell); King of Lahore (Massenet); King’s 
Henchman (Taylor); Kiss, The (Smetana); 
Koenig Manfred (Reinecke); Koenigskinder, Die 
(Humperdinck); Kostchei the Deathless (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Kreuzritter in Aegypten, Der (Meyer- 
beer); Lakme (Delibes); Lalla Rookh (David; Spon- 
tini; Rubenstein). 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wagner); 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Chamounix 
(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska (Cheru- 
bini; Kreutzer). ' 

odoletta (Mascagni); Lohengrin (Wagner); 
Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier); Love 
of Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia de Lammer- 
moor (Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). 

Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe (Merry 
Widow) (Lehar); Macbeth (Taulbert; Verdi); Mme. 
l’Archidue (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly (Puc- 


lavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia cini); Mme. Chrysantheme (Messager); M 


oncavallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky) ; 
sibin gag he Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
+ Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran) ; 
erella (Massenet) . : 
‘ing-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert (Verdi) ; 
atra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet) ; 
be, La (Gounod). 
nt of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
ssini); Contes di’Hoffmann (Tales of Hofi- 
nn) poeeouece ys Coppelia (Delibes); Coq D’or, 
en Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Corsair, 
Verdi); Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart); Cox and 
ullivan); Creole, La (Offenbach) ; Crepuscu- 


Mme. Sherry (Felix). 

Mile. Fifi (Cui); Mage, Le (Massenet); Magic 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid.of Orleans (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
(Giordano). 

Malbruck (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 
Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncavallo); M’lle 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon _(Massenet); anon 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski); 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un 
(Offenbach). 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- 
zetti); Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) ; Marie-Magda- 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I 
(Donizetti). 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi); Masnadieri, I (Verdi); 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner) ; Maltrosen, 
Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini); Medici, I 
si ee wagon Medusa (Tschaikowsky) ; Mefistofele 

ito). ' : 

Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); Merry 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (Nico- 
lai); Mignon (Thomas); Mikado, The (Sullivan) ; 
Mirélie (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser Knight, The 
(Rachmaninoff). 

Miss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das iy et 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld); Mohicans, 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Monsieur 
Beaucaire (Messager); Moses in Egypt (Rossini) ; 


Narprinzessin, Die (Fall). 

I iio Noir, Le S saber}: Don Carlos (Verdi); 
Cesar de Bazan (Ma: 

zart); Don Juan (Gluck) ; Don Pasquale (Don- 

Bon Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De 


ndelssohn) ; 

2€ ssini); Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti) ; 
ig oe galyen): Enfant Prodigue, L 
: Jase i) Erinnyes, Les (Massenet); 
Jakobowski). 

i (Verdi) ; Esclarmonde (Massenet) ; Etoile 
Nord, L’ Gaeyerbert) 5 eet One BN omar 
: ; Euryanthe eber); Eva y 
eat) iT ymairies, The (Wagner); Falstaff 


di). 
nitza (Suppe) : Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 


Orfeo et Euridice (Gluck). : 

Othello (Rossini; Verdi); Pagliacci, Tl (Leon- 
cavallo); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise of Ma- 
homet (Planquette) ; Parisini (Donizetti; Mascagni) ; 
Parsifal (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan) ; Paul 
Jones A eceraac oag Paul and Virginia (Lesueur; 
Masse). 

Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et Melisande (De- 
pussy); Peri, The (Burgmuller,; Dukas); Pericho.e. 
La (Offenbach); Petit Duc, Le (ner ; 

Piccolo Marat, Il (Mascagni); Pinafore (Sulli- 
yan); Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsky) ; Pirate, 
The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance Sullivan) ; 
Poe eoe Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto, Tl (Doni- 
zetti). 

Potemkin’s Feast (Ivanoff) ; Preciosa (Weber); 
Prince igor (Borodin) ; Prince of Pilsen (Luders) ; 
Princess Ida (Sullivan); Princess of Trebizond (Of- 
fenbach); Prophet, The (Meyerbeer); Puppe, Die 


A eritan, I (Bellini) ; Queen of Sheba (Goldmark; 


: MY bie (Mascagni); Raymond 
Gounod) ; Rantzau, ( nsoagal) | souizerti)s 


ta, La (Donizetti) ; 


ig 
di); Fo: 
ne Pes Ga D iain’ (Rachmaninoff) . : 
Schutz (Weber); Furioso, Tl (Donizetti); 
I (Humperdinck) ; Gazza Ladra, 
i). 5 
3, Schicchi (Puccini) ; Gioconda, La (Pon- 
Sen? Grovanne sree (Verdi) ; Giovanna di 
man (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West. (Puc- 


) 
ae Veni: ~ thomas}; Regine di Golcon 
); Griselda (Vera Er et Weginetts delle. Rose (Leoncavailo); Rheingold, 
: etre re ene ea iniok) east (Wagner) a Rigoletto (Verdi); Rinaldo 


); Haensel 
; int Sacns); Henry 
ee Sie, ntrassenet) : Hia- 


Takee bees See 


‘me, 
Fayart (Offenbach) ; Mme. Sans-Gene (Giordano); 


ae ee, 


_ Secret de Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); 


a benefit society. 
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Koven; Flotow); Robert Bruce (Rossini); Robert 
Je Diable (Meyerbeer); Roberto Devereux (Doni- 
zetti); Robin Hood (De Koven; Dietrich). 

Robinson Crusoe (Floravante; Offenbach); Roi 
a@Ys, Le (Lalo); Roi s’amuse (Delibes); Roland 
(Leoncayallo); Roma (Massenet); Romeo and 
Juliet’ (Bellini; Benda; Delius); Rondine, La 

Puccini); Rose of Castile (Balfe); Rosen Kavalier, 

er. (R. Strauss); Ruddigore (Sullivan). 

Ruins of Athens (Beethoven); Ruth (Ippolitov- 
Ivanov); Ruy Blas (Marchetti); Sadko (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Sapho (Gounod; Massenet; Puccini); 
St. Elizabeth (Liszt); Salome (R. Strauss); Sam- 
son and Delilah (Saint Saens). 

Scarlet Letter (Damrosch); Scheherazade (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck der Madonna 
(Wolf-Ferrari); Secret) The (Auber; Smetana); 
Semiramide 
(Rossini). . 

Seraglio, Il (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
Servilia (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Shepherd King (Mo- 
zart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried 
(Wagner); Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boc- 
eanegra (Verdi). 3 ; 

Singing Lesson (Rossini); Snow Maiden (Sne- 
gcurochke (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soixante-six, 
Offenbach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus); 
Somnambula, La (Bellini); Sorcerer, The (Sulli- 
van); Sorcier au Regiment, Le (Offenbach). 

Spanish Student (Lange-Muller) ; Stradella (Nie- 
dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell 
one ; Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 

ccini). 


Verdi’s opera, The Masked Ball, 
of Sweden, in 


Because of censorships in Sweden, France and Ita V 
1859, Gustavus became Ricardo, Earl of Warwick, 


first performance in Rome, Feb. 117, 
Governor of Boston. 


The Secret of Cremona Violin Tones 


According to the late Charles Reade, the English 
novelist, the Cremona varnish used by Stradiva- 
rius was ‘“‘not a varnish, but two varnishes; and 
those varnishes always heterogeneous; that is to 
say, first the pores of the wood are filled and the 
grain shown up by one, by two, by three and some- 
times, though rarely, by four coats of fine oil 


The Actors’ Fund of America 


An Official of the Institution 


Source: 


The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
June 8, 1882, by Edwin’ Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
Lawrence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 
Campbell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William 
Henderson, and others. 

The first regular meeting was held in Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 
Wallack was elected first President. At that time, 
Daniel Frohman, President of the Actors’ Fund for 
‘Te kt years, was at the first meeting elected 
the first Secretary, and was nominated for that 
office by Bartley Campbell, the American play- 


wright. 
During the fiscal year ending April 30, 1940, the 
Annual Report shows that Actors’ Fund of America 


received from all sources $146,892.07; and expended 
$158,149,78. The cost of distributing relief is ap- 
proximately 17 cents on each dollar, 

It should be remembered that the Actors’ Fund 
of America is a ‘‘national’’ institution, and the 
Berek for financial aid come from every section 
of our country. It is a theatrical charity and not 
_ Annual dues are $2, and the 
paid-up membership is 1,807. 


The Edwin Forrest 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Edwin Forrest Home, established by the will 
of the famous actor of that name, is located in his 
native city of Philadelphia, on Parkside Ave., near 
Belmont Drive, overlooking Fairmont Park. 

The institution, as provided in the will of the 
tragedian, is ‘‘for the support and maintenance of 
actors and actresses decayed by age or disabled by 
infirmity, who, if natives of the United States, 
shall have served at least five years in the the- 
atrical profession, and if of foreign birth, shall 
have served in that profession at least ten years, 
whereof three years next previous to the appli- 
tation shall have been in the United States.’’ The 
will provided also that ‘‘after the number of in- 
mates therein shall exceed twelve, others to be ad- 
mitted shall be such only as shall receive the ap- 


was based on the assassination, Mch. 16, 1792, of King Gustavu 
Stockholm, at a midnight masquerade and dance in the 


s! Pi te 


lyia (Delibes); TFabarro, Il (Puccini): gE: 
Pa paedeat ie eo Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbs= 
Tancredi (Rossini); Tannhauser (Wagner) ; 7 
Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tenationy 

Massenet); Therese (Masser 
Tosca (Puccini). x 


sovsky) ; 
pat eases 


t 
Two Gentlemen. of 
(Bishop); Tzigane, La (J. alates Uncle 


livan) ; 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); vi 
Violanta (Korngold). 

Walkuere, Die (Wagner); Water Carrier, | 
Cherubini); Werther (Massenet); Wilheim 
Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui, 7 
cagni; Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); V 
of Salem (Cadman). 

Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoit); Ysobel (1 
ene i Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zam 
(Auber). y 


Opera House. 


se. 
ly, the scene was changed to Boston, and 


ep with some common but clear gum in & 
ion. 

“Then upon this oil varnish, when dry, is la 
heterogeneous varnish, viz., a solution in spiri 
some sovereign, high colored, pellucid, and, a) 
all, tender gum.”’ 

e ‘‘secret’’ was divulged by Reade in let! 
published in the London Times. } 


to aes up the annual deficit. 
e Actors’ Fund Home was founded by } 
Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, Ae | 
opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island! 
AS eh eel ba ae Tewrotas Mics transfex 
glewood, New Jersey, in Til, 1928. 
ioe Superintendent. Ee ay 
he Perey Williams Home for Actors,” \ 
is at East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. ‘the Dires 
are made up of Actors’ Fund Trustees and me 
pee The Lambs, New York City. | 
e Actors’ Fund of America has two bi 
places. The first was opened July 15, 1886, 4 
Sees of the Ph Sect 8 Brooklyn; the 
ensico Cemetery, a 
tember, 1925. e pasta she3 een i” 
The offices of the Actors’ Fund of America a 
1619 Broadway, New York City. Daniel ieee 
President; Robert Campbell, Secretary. 


Home, Philadelphia 


proval of the majority of the inm: : 

of the managers.” There is a mniail thoocenl el 

Home for private exhibitions. Among the Fo 

relics in the edifice are his swords, rapiers 

lar es Benpih ty Sapedied with inter 
ce) € profession. O 

Roman sword was originally the Seager 


French tragedian, Talma; 
Eront ae alma; Forres 


eee ek 187 ioe 
ansion on Springbr 

ern end of the city Soho cee tie 
ferred to its present 


Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


i Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 1941 


Name Born Name Birthplace 
A 
Sate a-o Pahang ne, 2 Sher itoiackioer Ghineg Montreal, Canada.... 
pee Marta -=--- pages Salisbury, N. Car... .. 
4 brn © II ISt Paul, Minn....'7!} 1898]|Blue, Monte. ..._.! | /Indianapolis, Ind... ‘1 
(A area ATC eee el ARES ythe, Betty........ 
> Pidands Se ies a Rie cee Los Angeles. .< 245 sea 
oy ee Angeles...... a Boland, M Sine 7 Se 
arme, Brian........ Worcestershire, Eng... Sri Bree ile Tex....... 
ertson, Frank. ....|iergus Falls, Minn...\|"i909 jewandro.-... j 
Cae eee Christehureh, N- Z.... , Secale sien CHIE O clu sia 


y. 
San Francisco, Cal....]..... 


Bow, Clara ‘ 
Aa, 
Cambridge, Ohio..... 


1 
Bowes, Edward 
Boyd, William........ 


- | Albuquerque, 
-+/Kenosha, Wis......-- 
--{Riehmond, Va... .... 
At geod x (aaa Cy ae = 
derson, ion. ... e Wicebisis hep we 
(G. 3, Correll). [Peoria hp le 
eather 


mstrong, Robert....|Saginaw, Mich.....-.- Brown, Johnny Mac 


Brown, Joe E k 


Quincy, i Be ey 


Grange, Miss. 
Croydon, England....} 188 Eddie. ......- 
.|St. Petersburg, Russia. ae |) SPYING... 6 flee wik a's ss 3 


| Eruntsvitie, Algievene 35 
.|Liverpool, England... i Ri b i ‘ 
0. . Leo Los «A  s batehee MCavwN| ieeerane 


. | Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 
i New York City. 
rtholomew, Freddie.|London......--- 
rton, James. . * 


Ooo +» a) se so)s ele i9: 


-Am fo hie sé wavd she ocr Cobb, ze 
nehley, ‘Robert eres orces GS. kta Moet Goburn, Charles D.... Gal. maeecenen 
1 ‘ ‘ ae uae Be Coghlan, Junior....-- oi 

ede aia Cohan, George M....- Providence seaaretens 
Colbert, Claudette.... Paris... . cw ig leaky tale 
Collier, Constance... - Windsor. Engiand...- 
Collier, Jr., William... New York City..-..- . 


Collier, Sr., Wiliam. ../ 

Collinge, Patricia...-. 

Collins, Jose. ..-++.+> London. 
im, Ro. 


New. York City... 
blin 


eB. wees ff ' Ve cease ve 


ie Bene foresees 
Beans. 2.0. oon and... 1900 sy estes 
Stora, Chavies 


Name 


mee Cook,fJoe. .........6- “tee Vee te 
3 Cooper, Gary........ H Bai Sa city. ¥ 
Cooper, Gigs aie < 

Boone Jackie....... 
¢ 


Grone Bebe i 
paar a Frank. . Jackson, Ohio........ 


1889 } a 
Cummings, Constance. |Seattle, Wash.......-| 1910 ed ey ae —- Teh he 
GATMEMHER,) SOODETE so | bs oe cae cee te abe e ane 


E is. 
ne ee eee we Ogden, Utah.........] 1891 Ford, Helen. 


pi ettianae os Minneapolis. ...... 1896] | 5, rd, Wallace. a, 
Secchi «4/88. ug. 5 2: <cemi oa) EGBA ene anne Netinack ad 
-|New York City....... 1881/| Foster, Norman... ... Richmond, Ind....-.: 
He es Los Angeles.......-..] 1907|| Foster’ Preston... ....|Ocean City, N. J... 
»|TOKYO....-.-- +0005 1946) troy, Jr.,Hddie...00.-)o 0. ssc. 20+ cee ame 
De Luca, Giuseppe MMROTRE ss ecs «othe se Les 1876 Francis. Kay Wal 
Del Rio, Dolores. xico.....] 190 


Delysia, Alice Paris. as Trixie ap 
Demarest, William i <P Frigansa, - 
Paris 


Gable, Clark......... 
Gahag. neg aoa 


ieee rtado reland...| 1903 Garheld, py 
caer? a Garland, Judy. 


DORI D 55 a. 1 ae stele, a 1 oe oy ONOOB,,.. bet ee 
Duncan, Mary....... ad: Bacar ish, Dorothy. .....!!|Massillon, Ohio...) °? 
Duncan, Rosetta... .. Los Angeles .........ch.. 00% Gish, Lillian... . oh ngfield, Ohio. . 
panes Vivian...... NSCS. es h lin : oO , Neb: 
BS Bmma h ef sitidin td) « Be enn cae te Glaser, Lulu... 7” 
mon, James......... ew Yor an. ce : lenis tise 
Dunne, Irene.) . Louisville, Ky... 222, 1904 Glenson, era re 
Darace, Minnie. .....j8an Kranolsco ........| 18731/Gieason’ Lucile W... Paeadeon Gut ct 
Durante, Jimmy. .....|New York City...:.:;] 1893||Gleason, Lucile W....|Pasadena, Calif... .. 
Durbin, Deanna...) |; ees pe sues ekvew ee fh MOPS Miindaand wattnetel te 
Dvorak, Ann........:|New York City...) 1)! 
ceraen Edna 
Eames, Emma,...... BMENAL tts 1867|| Gordon, Kitty. 
heey Patt Rete} ss INOELONG Vibe soa. 24). /S, [homes Gordon. 
y, Nelson......../Providence. R. Ll... ... 
Edwarcs, Cliff......../Hannibal, Mo........|.....||Grable, Betty........|St. Louis. .00017°"! 
Bilers. Sally........../New York City..... 7! 
Eldridge, Florence... .|/Brookiyn............ G Ms Bi Austi 5: ee 
Ellington, Duke....., Ww: » C.....) 1903]| Grant, Cary..... 
Elliott, Gertrude......|Rockland, Me........ 1874]| Granville, Bonita, 
Ellis, Mary RNiter ase s hs ew York City.......] 1900]|Grapewin, Charles... 
Ellis, Patricia........ New York City....... 1916|;Green, Mitzi....... 
Ellison, James... 11]! V: WIMONE Se. Tee ee ve Greenwood, Chariotte 
#rikson, Leif...... a3 eda, Calif... .... 1914||Grey, Glenn ......... 
Hrrol, Leon.......... Sydney, N.S. W...... 1881 Grey; Jane eee eos 
Erwin, Stuart ....|Squaw Valley, Cal....]..... ety a feet So ‘ f 
Etting, Ruth ..|/David.City, Nebr.... . 1907|| Griffith, Corinne. .. kana, Arky...... 
Evans, Madge. ..|New York City. .. 1909 Grimth; Raymond... ‘sd o'o\0'6) oa 
Evans, Maurice. ...., (Dorchester, England..! 1901 || Guill uilbert, Yvette......|P 


Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


yi STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 
Birthplace 


(see Hovick, Louise) 


Birthplace Born 


sy ee 1 0 SS New York City.......| 1898 
Be ied “ Shoshone, Wy0.......|...++ 
on ok ae SE Taga Bet | Eogna= ee va Ohad Pere ee rh Sas 
ake = apie ‘ Sapaiee Gre : .|Edinburgh, Scotland ..| 1886 
-|Galveston, Tex.......J..... Runsia, ;:.)._. 3 esis-e ol ee 


nh, 
oe ae 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Wal 


ESE Se’ wie/c she 
iwitke, Sir Cedric. 
Wetlands 


.|Washington, D. C...- 
Johannesburg, S. Afr... 
New York City......]....5 
Dayton, Wash........ 


‘lDes Moines, Iowa....|..... Ima. ‘|Pittsburgh . 
Toledo, Ohio 


.|/Casimir, Cracow... ...- bd nie 18 
Birmingham, England ie gee eal Shulisburg, Wisc...... 1861 


.| New Orleans ......... 
Venice, Italy. ....:.,| 1904 
Fairchild, Wisc....... 1919 


Landis, Carole. . eee 
Landis, Jessie Royce.. 


Bee agit Londo 
Uspoli 


BL: \e:nip. <2 sinh Seen 
ai, Lithuania... 


.|New York City. . , Mila/.c. 3s 6% 
.|Bridgeport, Conn z , ADGTES...--- ++ 
Bosto: 


} see 


.|New York City. 
-|Columbus, Ohio 


7 eee 4686) ba vey. (tne - 


Lewis, Ted 
Lightner, Winnie... . 


Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) Ws 
Birthplace Born “Name Birthplace 
.|Toronto . 1898 | Millar, ¢ Ray.........|Drogheda. Ireland... 


Name 
Lillie, Beatrice. . 


‘|Waterford, N. 1899|| Millar, Gertie........|/Bradford, England.... 
.|Dubuque, Towa. . 1910|| Miller. Walter........ payin, Ohio...... oy 
MOOR. <..'.<2.- 1899|| Miranda, Carmen. ye aig. ie gr soe 4 
.|San Antonio, Tex 1895|| Mitchell, Grant....... Soambar: Ohio ?:. 8 
RULAVOEDOOR = 05.0 i-00 5 i 2 eae 8 Mitzi (M. Hajos) .. <ce+ + { MUGADESE. ans’ OA 
. |urchard, Nebr. ..... 28931 Mig Tom. aos. 23. El! Paso, os Boo 
.{London, Ont., Canada} 1892|| Monroe, Lucy........]......-..--- Aecc 4 
-|Karachi, India....... 1916|| Montgomery, Douglass/Los Angeles......... 
MPAUOTEOM 13-00. are was 1898 || Montgomery, Robert. .|/Beacon, N. Wiss: ee | 
MGR OW ns havens inin Pei ove 1876|| Moore, Jr., Carlyle. ...| New York City..... 
.|Syaney, N. S. W...... 1890}! Moore, Colleen ....... Port Huron, wget - 


.|Fort Moore, Dickie. ....... Los Angeles. . 1 } 


yd Sy eras PERE OS aa Baa Moore, Grace........ be ae. rent. fs 7 ar 
meent.2..).'. we D. Moore, Tom... .. 2. .% ea relan : 
Lopex, Vin oe Ge ussia, if Moore, Victor....._/!/Hammonton, N. J.... 
Lord, Pauline... ,.... Bangers. Cal, seo pes 1890}| Moran, Lee.......... Chicago. 3. Wren.c-ee 
Lorre, 1S a eS Rosenberg, Hungary..| 1904]| Moran, Lois.......... Pittsburgh ...........1) 
POSCU ati eres eres PVICDNA..... 0.06 oo... 1902|| Moran, Polly......... Chicago).....:. 2. ace Z 
Louise, Anita......... New York City....... 1915}| Morgan; Dennis. |).....12.2 5425 Coe a eee ge 
Love, Bessie..........)Midland, Tex......:. 1898/| Morgan, Frank....... New York City..... 
Love, Montague.. «>. Portsmouth, England.} 1877|| Morgan, Helen....... Danville, I.....:. <a 
Lowe, Edmund....... San. Jose, Cal......7... 1892|| Morgan, Ralph....... New York cy. Bots... 
Loy, Myrna........../Helena, Mont...... 1: 1905|| Morgana, Nina....... Buffalo, N. Y..... aa 
Lucas, Wilfred......../Ontario, Canada......]..... Morini, Erika........ Vienna.) 0. can ee 
Euce,'Claire......... . (Syracuse, N. Y....... 1901|| Morley, Karen....... Ottumwa, lowa.......].- 
Lugosi, Bela.......... Lugos, Hungary...... 1888) Morley, Robert... ... Semley, Engiand..... 
Lukas, Paul}.........|)Budapest, Hungary...| 1895/|/ Morris, Chester....... New York City....... 
Tunt, Alfred..........: Milwaukee........... 1893|| Morris, Mary........ Boston, Mass........].. 
Lupino, Ida......-.. SPEONGGI.% io Le ean 1916|| Morris, Wayne....... Los Angeles, Cal..... 1 
Lupino, Stanley...... BORGO Ns oie ese ae 1895|| Mowbray, Alan....... EOMMO. 27 oem Je: 
Lupino, Wallace. -|Edinburgh........... 1898)| Muir, Jean.......0... New York City. . I 
RTOS cit Ss. gion Kaas se ee oe partes Mulhall, Jack.......2. Wrap’ ing's Falls, a3 ba) 5 
Hyon, Ben......... .|Atlanta, Ga... 22.2... 1901)| Muni, Paul.......... Lemberg, Austria.....) 1 
+ Lytell. Bert........ ../New York City....... 1885|| Munson, Ona........ Portland, Ore. .... ee | 2 | 
M Murphy, George. .... New Haven, Conn....| I 
MacDonald, Jeanette.|Philadelphia.......... 1907|| Murray, Mae........ MS Va... s,m 
Mack, Helen......... Rock Island, Ill.......} 1913 Myrtil, ‘Odette. 2134! Paris, France. .. 5.5. ../0e 
‘Mackaill, Dorothy ..../Hull, England........ 1905 N 
MacKellar, Helen.....|Detroit.............. 1895{| Nagel, Conrad....... Keokuk, Iowa........] 8 
MacKenna, Kenneth..|Canterbury, N. H..... 1899]| Nash, Florence....... pabens NieY sod. s ee 
MacLane, Barton...../Columbia, S. Car...... 19021) Nash, Mary..........|Troy, N. ¥....0..6 ave “ia 
MacMahon, Aline... .|McKeesport, Pa......| 1899|| Nazimova, Alla....... Yat, (Crimea, Rus.. 
MacMurray, Fred....|Kankakee, Ill........ 1908 || Neagle, Anna......... Eondon.<....5 53 tee 
Mannering, Mary...,.j/London.............. 1876|| Negri, Pola.......... Tapho, (Palin) ee } 
March, Fredric....... Racing, Wis... 5. 5. 1897 || Neilson-Terry, Phyllis.}London....... ah 
MNGAIROSSIGLE stents esis see Mexito City... /...... 1917|| Nethersole, Olga. Tan Tandon A trite nie eee ‘tal 
Metton: George......./San Franciseo........ 1860}| Newcomb, Mary...... North or Mass. ..} 
Marlowe, Julia....... Caldbeck, England....} 1866]]Nielsen, Alice........ eae Tena. 560 1 
Marsh, Joan..... ....}Porterville, Cal....... 1915|| Niesen, Gertrude... .. At BOB. S.¢ .— wsdsa eee 1| 
Marsh, Marian . ../Trinidad, B. W. I.... | 1913]| Nixon, Marion...;... enperior Wis. i 
Marshall, Everett. ... . Lawrence, Mass......]..... INODOL, Ray... 2. ei f, Sussex, England... . tt 
Marshall, Herbert....)/England............. 1890|| Nolan, Doris .......,.|New York nee 0s ats 1 
oy er ene +-+...|Nevada City, Cal.. 1864|| Nolan, Lloyd......... San Francisco........|1 
Martin, Tony........ San Francisco, Calit. rd (B58 te Norworth, Jack....... Philadelphia, ee ey | 
Martinelli, Piavanni. .|Montagnana, Italy. . 1885|| Novak, Jane........./St. Louis. ......... bat 
Martini, Nino .| Verona, Italy...... «+-| 1905]| Novis, Donald........ Hastings, England. i 
Martino-fossi, Gius...|Naples, Italy. °22. 2)! 1893)|| Novarro, Ramon...... Durango, Wea rr || 
Narvenga, IAG | cit vss's Bremen, Germany,...|..... Nugent, Edward....../New York City.. 1 
Marx, Arthur (Harpo) New York City......, 1893|| Nugent, Elliott.......|/Dover, Ohio..........) 1 
Marx, Herbert eZ aubS) New York City. ...}] 1901 ce) : 
Marx, (Groucho)..... New York ay ey 1895 || Oakie, Jack........., Sedalia. Mo...... Pes) | 
Marx, Leonard (Chico)|New York ee -| 1891||Oberon, Merle........ Tasmania, Australia...| 1° 
CES ERE BRR earner, Nam tae O'Brien, George...... San Francisco........}- 
Massey, Sai PEMIPGUEG cu cums. OAS 1896|| O'Brien, Pat......... Milwaukee..........., 
Matthews, A. E...... Briaiingtoi, England. .| 1876 O'Brien-Moore. Erin..}|Los Angeles,........ ¢ 4 
Matthews, Jessie. |: |: TO) rr 1907 || O'Connell, Hugh. .....]New York City....... 
Matthews, Lester... .. Nothnghain, Epgland.} 1900||O'Hara, Maureen.....|/Dublin............ Baa 
Matthison, Edith, W. ./Birminghnam, ee, 1875|| Ohms, lizabeth. . .|Arnhem, Holland... .. 
Matzenauer, Mme. A. |'Temesvar, Hungary.. 1881)| Oliver, Edna May... Boston... 2 otiales ; 
Maude, Gyrils.... 6. )/London. ...... 08.50 1862]|| Olivier, Laurence.. ‘}Dorkin land. . 1 
Maude, Margery: oar Wimbledon, England. 1889|| O'Malley, Pat......./|Forest hity, Be ass 
May, A Thisin nis Oyster Bay, N. Y.. 1900/| O'Neill, Henry......./Orange, N. J...... 
May a Pepa tavracuse, N,-Y ..o.c. 1878 || O'Neill. Nance. .... ‘/Oakland, Cal...) 2: 
Martel, Wiltal’ vik. : Fulton, Ky Serf ee ha 1917||/Osborne, Vivierme: :::|Des Moines. Towa. 
Maynard, Ken....... Mission, Tex......... 1895 || O'Sullivan Maureen .. Boyle, Ireland. . 
MeAllster, Pail. !::|New vork, Ciey--"°."| 4ayé]| Owens waghcalg:.""-[Waeauiea aad 
A Pater s {0} es wen, Meld. <r ee eathampstead, i 
McCarthy, Lillah..: 1: Cheltenham, England.| 1875 ) stead ing) 
McCorinack, - a dalla Athlone, Ireland. Seah an 1885|| Page, Bradley........ Seattle, Wash.. fs, 
McCoy, Tim. ...|Saginaw, Mich.......| 1891]|| Page, Gale...... ...../Spokane, Wash. . 
McCrea, Joel. - .../Los Angeles........ ..| 1905|| Painter, Eleanor... !! ne dean 10a, « 
MeDaniels, Hattie. . |. wviehitea, Kan: . 566k Ue ey Pallette, Eugene....../Winfield, Kan. abe 
Dallas, Tex... .. «....] 1928]| Parker, Cecelia......./Ft. William. Canada 
San Francisco........ 1866|| Parker, Jean...._/.:./|Deer Lodge, Mont 
..|Homestead, Pa. 1899|| Parrish, Soe ++++,.--(Columbus, Ga..... 
...JAnn Arbor, Mich .. 1879 || Paterson, Pat. :..|Bradford, England.. 
MPONGONeeekien. 5 CABS Patrick, Gail.........|/Birmingham, Ala. 
GIARSOW) sins rere AS eos 1880|| Patricola, Tom... |. )! New Orleans, La, 
.|Copenhagen....... +++] 1890}] Patterson, , eliaepeth. -|Savannah, Tenn 
.|Pittsburgh...... sseee] 1890)| Pearl, Jack........... New York City.. 
ew York City.......| 1901|| Pearson, Molly +......{Edinburgh, Scot: 
. (Cleveland, O......... 1908 Pendleton, Nat. ifs 28 -|Davenport, Iowa..... 
‘|Rehutia, ingis SM .| 1886|| Pennington, Ann... ._|Camden, N. J 
5 Covington, Ky.......] 1903|| Perry, Margaret...... enver. dyes 
Merman, Ethel.....:; Astoria, N. Y.........| 1909]|| Peters, Rollo.........|Paris. . 
Merritt, George. .....//London.......... ...+| 1890|| Peterson, Dorothy... | |Hector, Minn: 


Michael, Gertrude... ; Talladene, Ala........]....:]| Petrova, Olga........|Liverpool.... ‘ 
Miljan, John.........'Lead City, 8. Dak... ! woes. t| Pickford, Mary. ...... Toromta, Canada. ....). 
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i ¢ , STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 


Birthplace 


New York City....... 1918 
. .| Nagyvarad, Hungary. .| 1888 
.| New York City. .| 1910 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1904 
Marseilles. ... 1914 
Sinclair, Upton. Baltimore,Md 1878 
Ss oe Soba “ es OS cca ‘| 1901 
(OG e tee . -|Cambri 3 
Skipworth, Alison. .... tonne 1870 
lezak, Walter....... vienna, Austria...... 1902 
5, James T. “|New York City......- 1862||Smith, Kate **|Greenville, Va... 5... 1863 
ae t CR RUB esc wiee Greenville, Va........ 1909 
ti < Oweneer ts ho Be Bex Smith, Queenie.......|/New York City....... 1898 
e, Aileen........|San Francisco .....++.}...-- ane 
y, Jed.....----- 
smoulse......|Chieago.......-.--+-| 1897||Spalding, Albert...... 
*, ise......|Chicago.. .-------*-| 1394||Sparks, Ned. -+-.....|Ontario, Canada...” 
ee eries’... |Chattanooga, Tenn. .-| 1883||Spitainy, Phil... +. 
RSE So fore see “| 1908||Spong, Hilda... ....:- 
ll ae ammond, Ind....... CANBY BROAD =. 53.2 cok 
eeaie. Rete wz Philadelphia. ......... 
maninoff, Sergei. . Novgorod, Russia. .... , Js 
George.....---- New York City.......|.....||Stenhenson, Henr 
r, Luise......--|/Vienna&....-----++-++)-2207 2 
, Claude.....--- Stewart, James....... 
1, Jessie.....---- Stickney, Dorothy... . 
Stokowski, Leopold... OD. . 2. ao > da seealle 


7A ead Stone, Dorothy....... 
a An Stone, Fred Andrew. . - 


+ -|Chicago 
.| Deepwater, Mo. 
Chicago...... 


Talbot, Lyle........- 


Taliaferro, Edith. .|Richmond, Va.....4-. 1893 

Taliaferro. Mabel. ~ rea fe) oo 

Talley, Marion.......| Nevada, Mo......--- 1906 

Talmadge, Constance. |Brooklyn.....--+--- .| 1900 

Talmadge, Norma....|Brooklyn........++-- 1897 

Soe. doce (ste sxe Poltava, Russia......| 1907 

Se vas 1878 

Beadle 1899 

2 eueitee 1907 

......) New York City......- 1887 

_....+s{Filley, Nebr........-- 1912 

Ae ve 1884 

aces Vie Spokane, ‘Wash... 1906 

he ate.e'6 MdON. ..-.5++<< 1864 

SE aie Santa Monica, Cal 1929 

Sich oie . 1904 

yte, Maggie.......-. 1889 

Olathe, Kan........-- 04||Thomas, John Charles Meyersdale, Pa......- ts asta 

Independence, Mo... . Thorndike, Dame Sybil Gainsborough. Eng... .| 1882 

New York City......- .| Bakersfield, Cal....-.. 1896 

, Mickey Brooklyn.....--.--*+|-se2- ‘| Worcester, England... 1864 
ay, Pat.... New York City....-. Melbourne, Australla. .| 1887 
py, 3rd, Pat.....|----> Ss ee ee es New York City.....-- 1904 
nbloom, Maxie...|..-..--:-----ee8-+""] "a6 0¢ 'J3 Warrensburg, Mo. ..- 1874 
Lanny.........|Seattle, Wash.....--- Pinky. Durant, Okla.......-. 1907 
| 1906 

og ene 1903 

G 1898 

Milwaukee. .....--+++> 1900 


Chicago...++-+++2+++ 
“|Brighton, England... 


pete J 
‘|Springfield, Mass..... 


Truex, t 
Sal¢iLake City, Utah. .|°1887 || Tucker, OOD 'S--: «~~: 
Turner, Lana....----|o--- seers srt es 


Fee os a 7 Twelvetress, Helen... 


, 71 eee Ulric, Lenote.......;+.| New Ulm, Minn.,....| 1894 
Mee Hater irelal Vallee, Rudy.....---- Island Pond, Vt....--| 1901 
Van, Billy B......--- Pottstown, Pa....- “I I] 1870 

Van, GUS.....-++--+: Brooklyn.....++-+++-[-gee¢ 

an Gordon, Cyrena. .|Camden, Tirta 1895 

eR wal Kisvard, Hungary...-- 1896 

aaah = “San Luis Potosi, Mex.} 1919 

Cineinnath......-+ -| 1913 


Victoria, 
Houston, FOX... ee eds sean 
Vinson, Helen “+: ‘\Beaumont, Tex.....--| 1997 
 Suphilel 302 Wakefield, Henrietta. . New York City....++- 1889 
Be eae ok Danton Pexearse swede WADED. gacmond..\Plymouth, Ind.... +++ 1887 
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Name 


Birth place 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 1941 


Bygone Stage Stars 


1 ..../Galveston, Tex....... 1878 || Williams, Hope...... New York City. ...0 

Wainer Sno: ae ...|New York City. ......] 1904}| Wilson, oa Ba fieeiaores : Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Wallenstein, Alfred...|Chicago............- 1898)|| Wilson, Lois.......... Pittsburgh, Pa...... 4. 
Walsh, perce se eaheeatn oe New york Citys. sre 1892 Winchell, I Walter Pte New York City... 
Ward, Fannie........ Pen Otis ss... cette 1872]|| Windsor, Claire....... Coffee City, Kan..... 
Ware, ae Bee oe aan New York seb 1911|| Winninger, Chasien Athens, e. 
Warfield, David...... San Francisco. Winwood, Estelle Lee, England 
Waring, Fred ..|Tyrone, Pa... Withers, Grant. .|Pueblo, Colo 
Warner, H. B -| London. > Withers, Jane.... .|Atlanta. Ga.. 
Warwick, Rober .|Sacramento S Witherspoon, Cor . |New Orleans, L 
Waters, Ethel. . .|Chester, Pa.. Wong, Anna May Los Angeles. . 
Watkins, Linda. .|Boston. Wood, Peggy......... Brooklyn 
Watson, iuucile. ‘|Quebec. Canada......| 1879|| Woods, Donald.......|.......-..- 
Weaver. Marjorie .|Grossville, Tenn...... 1913 || Woollcott, Alexander ./Phalanx,. N. J... 
Webb, Clifton........ Indiana. . ....}| 1891]| Woolley, Monty...... New York, N. Y.. a's 
Weber, Joseph... 6.) New York City. eb eee 1867 || Wray, Fav........... Alberta, Canada......} 
‘Webster, Margaret. ...|New York City...... 1905|| Wright, Haidee....... Lendon: . ....2.¢ee eae 
Welssmnuller, , Johnny «. Giieszo.. TH: ...%. 2a Ji oN WFR, Anes. <2). Se Sree ct pl NN... 
Welles, Orson, ..:.... Kenosha, Wisc....... 1915|| Wycherly, Margaret. .|London........... sete 
Werrehirath, ‘Reinala SESYOORLYD 5. 606 oo ola ale 1883/|| Wyndham, Olive..... Philadelphia. Seen 

Wiest. Mae oo... PSPELOORIYE 0). oc Saws te 1892|| Wynn, Ed........... Philadelphia. ......... 
Westiey, ag se sPOORIYN.... 2.. es Uk 1879|| Wynyard, Diana...... London. 5.05.4 a. 
Whalen, Michael. Le ae Wilkes-Barre, Pa....:|..... Wynters, Charlotte. ..}|Wheeling, W. Va..... 
Wheeler, Bert. iv Weaterson. .N. Ju... .0 oiceeee ¥. 
‘Whelan, Arleen....... Salt Lake City, Utah.. Yanp. Cecil. ae ITS io 
White, George........ Toronto, Canada.....}..... Young, Clara Kimball.|Chieago........... 
Whiteman, Paui.. MDeNVER) 6... 295N.. 1890 || Young, Loretta ...... Salt Lake Clty, Utah. 
Whiteside, Walker... .| Lo gansport, Ind...... 1869 || Young, Robert. eae siate NICATO «6. ses sta 4 
Whiting, Jack. Be Philadelphia, Pas: 1901|/ Young. Roland....._: Landon)... 03 «Se a 
Whitty, Dame May... Liverpool Yurka, Blanche....... Bohemia, ...... oer 
Wilcoxon, Henry . s/s) ee z i 
William, Warren. Aitkin. Minn Zimbalist, Efrem...... Rostow-on-Don, Russ. 
Williams, Guinn Decatur, Tex. Zorina, Vera......... Berlin, Germany..... f 
Williams, Hattie. . Boston,..... 


iD’d B'n D’d! Name B’n|D |D'd] 

A 1862 1939 Clitfe, H. Cooper 1839|1904 Fawcett, Owen 
1859/1940) Anderson, Mary 1857 1934 Cline, Maggie 1868 1931|/Fenton, Mabel ‘ 
1866) 1931] Arbuckle, Maclyn 1900 1937 Clive, Colin 1887|1936| Fenwick, Irene 
1887|1933] Arbuckle, Roscoe 1880 1940 Clive. Edward B. 1849/1930|Ferguson, W. J. 
1871/1936|Asche, Oscar 1838 1899 Coghlan, Charles 1867 1941/Fields, Lew 
1898/1940/Ayres, Agnes |1851 1932 Coghlan, Rose 1884 1941|Fields, Stanley 

B | 1833 1933 Conners, Barry ..,.|1940|Finch, Flora 
1864/1922|Bacon, Frank 1888 1940 Connolly, Walter 1865'1932|Fiske, Minnie Mad 
1838'1891| Barrett, Lawrence 1876 1937 Conquest, Ida 1941|Fitzgerald, Cissy 
1882/1912 Barrison, Mabel 1854 1896 Conway, Minni 1831/1891 Florence, W. J. 
....|1893 Barrymore, Georgie 1851 1933 Cottrelly, Mathilde 1831/1906) Florence, Mrs. W. ~ 
1848|)1905 Barrymore, Maurice 1848 1936 Coulter, Frazer 1853, 1932 Forbes-Robertson, i 
....|1845 Barrymore, William H.|| 1875 1933'Courtenay, William 1859)| 1933) Forrest, Arthur 
1880/1928| Bayes, Nora 1896 1941|Courtney, Fay 1806|1872|Forrest, Edwin | 
1854/1931/|Belasco, David | 1869 1930 Courtleigh, William 1872}1913|Fox, Della 
1851/1917|Bell, Digby 1847 1924 Crabtree tee 1854)1928|Foy, Eddie j 
1855/1911 Bellew, Kyrle 1845 1928 Crane, William H 876 1941/Franklin, Lrene \ 
1879/1940 Bent, Marion 1816/1876, Cushman, Charlotte S. 1835/1939) Frederick, Pauline | 
1870/1940 Bentiey, irene ! 3) 1860|1915)Frohman, Charles | 
1863/1927 Bernard, Sam 1875 1927 Daly, Arnold G : 
1845/1923 Bernhardt, Sarah 1869 1941|Danforth, William 1898/1940/Galli, Rosina | 
1869/1927 Bingham, Amelia 1860 1935 Daniels, Frank 1717|1779| Garrick ae | 
1872/1928 Blinn, Holbrook 1815 1877 Davenport, E. L. 1898|1937|Gersh , George 
1870|1907) Bloodgood, Clara 1858 1932 Davenport, Eva 1810/1889) Gilbert John 1 
1847/1910| Booth, Agnes | 1829 1891 Davenport, Mrs. E. L.||1897,1936/Gilbert, John q 
1833/1893! Booth, Edwin 1937|Gillette, William — 


1835/1865 Brot John Me 


1935 Boucicault, Renee 
1857) Bowers, Mrs. D. P. 
1939 Brady, Alice 

1936 Breese, Edmund 
1880 Brougham, John 
1915 Bunny, John 

'1910 Burgess, Nell 

1941 Burr, Henry 

1860 Burton, William E. 
1920 Byron, Oliver D. 


Cc 
1938 Cabot, Eliot 
1936 Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
1933 Cahill, Marie 

1940 Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 
1 loa Carle, Richard 
1936/Carlisle, Alexandra 
3/1930;Chaney, Lon 
1940 Chase, Charlie 
1923 Chevalier, Albert 
ad Churchill, Berton 
1887/1940 Clark, Marguerite 
1833/1899 Clarke, John Sleeper 
1850/1924 Claxton, Kate 
it 1931 Clayton, Herbert 
874 1930 Clemmons, Katherine 

1891/1937, Cliff, Laddie 


1850 1898 Davenport, Fanny 
1859 1933 De Angelis, Jefferson 


1939) Gillingwater, Clauc 


1865 1928 Ditrichstein, Leo 1854, 1921/Gilman, Ada | 
1856 oe Dockstader, Lew 1879 1930/Gilpin, ‘Charles (Ni 
1898 1941|Dolly, Jennie 1871|1912|Gilson, Lottie . 
1869 1934/Dressien Marie 1884/1936 Glendinning, Ernes 
1820 1897 Drew, Mrs. John 1870/1938|Godowsky, Leopold 
1853 1927' Drew, John (her son) 859/1919|Goodwin, Nat é 
1827 1862 Drew, John (her husb.) || 1884,1940|Gordon, C: Henry 
1859 1924 Duse, Eleonora 857|1936|Greet, Ben 
E 1858) 1934/Griffith Kate Hy 
1894 1929 Hagels, Jeanne 1848/|1912|Grossmith, George 
1896 1930|Bames, Claire 1874/1935|Grossmith, yore 
1875 1937|\Earle, Virginia 
1881 1929/Eddinger, Wallace 1890'1871|Hackett, Jamel Hi. 
1868 1931|Edeson, Robert 1835/1909 Hackett, Mrs. J. H 
1871)1934|Ediss, Connie 1869/1926 Hackett, James K 
1829/1905|Eldridge, Louisa 1898!1939| Haig, Emma } 
1871/1940] Elliott, Maxine 872\1933|Hale, Louise C. 
1810|1876/}Hlisler, Bey 859'1919!Hall, Pauline . | 
isai lio Emmett, Je) ¥°|( 18681981 Hampton, Mary 
met: anlon, Edw. Me 
1883/1941 |Eltinge, Julian 1844) 
911 
1884/1939| Fairbanks, Douglas 1844 
1876'1929|Farnum, Dustin 1864'1935 Harrison, 
1865/1935) Farrea, Geor; 1855 1903 Haworth’ Joseph » 
1848|1906|Farren, N. ( r Soutar) ,1896 1937 Healy, 
1826 1908|Farren, William |1853 1938 Heath, T. K 
1881'1910|Faust, Lotta 879 1936 Heggie, O. P. 
1868 1940|Faversham, William 1873 1918 Heid, 
1861)1939 Faweett, George 1840,1901 Herne, James A 


Stage Celebrities of the Past; Alaska Library 


BYGONE STAGE STARS (Continued) 
Name B’n| D’d Name B'n| D'd . Name 


Heron, Bijou 1860/1898|/Mather, Margaret 


—— 


11937 1848/1908 Sheridan. J 
11927|Hilliard, Robert C. 1875|1934| Mayhew, Stella 1885/1934 Sherman, ver 
11929| Hitchcock, Raymond 1869} 1932) Mayne, Frank G. 1854/1935/Sherwin, Amy 


Hodge, William 1839/1896) Mayo, Frank 
5|Hopper, DeWolf 18791936) Meighan, Thomas 
}1926| Houdini, Harry 1835 1868| Menken, Ada I. 
11936| Howland, Jobyna 1882/1939| Mercer, Beryl 

I 1860) 1926) Miller, Henry 
1898 1936) Miller, Marilyn 
1895/1927| Mills, Florence (Negro) 
1$32\1918| Mitchell, Maggie 
1845'1909| Modjeska, Helena 
1861|1932| Monroe, George W. 
1824/|1861| Montez, Lola 
1886/1935|Moore, Florence 
1861/1931| Moore, Mary 
886|1939| Moore, Owen 
18491925) Morris, Clara 
1871)}1940| Moscovich, cate aa 


1846)|1905| Neilson, Ada 
1848/|1880| Neilson, Adelaide 
1844|1924| Nobles, Milton 
1898/1930| Normand, ea 


1880|1938/Oland, Warner 
1860|1932/Olcott, Chanoces 


1871|1921|Opp, Julie 
1902/1939| Osterman, Jack 


1755) 1831|Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 
1882/1930)|Sills, Milton 
1830/1881)Sothern, Edward A. 
1859/1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
1873)1937|Standing, Sir Guy 
1863/1938)Stanislavsky,Constantin, 
1882|1928/|Stevens, Emily 
1862|1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1900|1941/Stephenson, James 
1883)|1939|Sterling, Ford 
1851/1929| Stevenson, Chas. A 
1862|1934|Summeryille, Amelia 
1867|1940|Swickard, Joseph 


pf 
1899/1934|/Tashman, Lilyan 
1873/1940|Tate, Harry 
1878/|1938|Tearle, Conway 
1892/1937|Tell, Alma 
1881|1934|Tellegen, Lou 
1865|1939|Templeton, Fay 
1848|1928|Terry, Ellen 
1857/|1934|Thomas, Augustus 
1857|1914|Thomas, Brandon 
1868|1939|Thomashefsky, Boris 
1834/1911|Thompson, Denman 
1836/1908|Thompson, Lydia 
1861/1938|Thornton, James 
1887)\1940|Tinney, Frank 
1830|1906|Toole, John L. 
1878|1933)|Torrence. Ernest 
1853|1917|Tree, Sir Beerbohm 
1865|1937|Tree, Mrs. Beerbohm 
1874|1940/Turpin, Ben 


Vv 
1895|1926| Valentino, Rudolph 
55|1894| Vokes, Rosina 
1853|1894| Vokes, Yess 


2}1930|\ Jewett, Henry 
9/1940| Jones, Billy 


K 
41939|Kalich, Bertha 
1868|Kean, Charles 
6|1880|Kean,?Mrs. Charles 
7\1833|Kean, Edmund 
$|1929| Keenan, Frank 


411939|Kelly, Walter C. 
3/1895|Kemble, Agnes 
5|1854| Kemble, Charles 


= 
oo 


Kidder, Kathryn 
Elgon, Joseph 

ht, George S. 
938| Kohler, ered 


1880/1939) Polsire, Mile. 


1816|1873| Wallack, J. W.. Jr. 
1815|1879| Wallack, Mrs. J. W.,Jr. 
1820|1858| Rachel, Mme. Lester 
1844/1914] Rankin, A. McKee 
1852|1901| Reed, Roland 


1932 
1929|Langtry, Lillie 


; nton, Margaret 1860/1916| Reban, Ada 
Hoss retrel Lillian- 1857 4338 Ee jane, Miner Ad 1877 reat — sen 
Beil icons * 1858 aria, 1850|1887|Weathersby, Eliza 


1838|1912|Rignold, George 
1822/1906|Ristori, Adelaide 
1874|1930|Ritchie, Adele 
1910/1938| Roberti, Lyda 
1871\1927|Roberts, Florence 
1861|1928| Roberts, Theodore 
1830|1912| Robinson, Frederic 
1836|1903| Robson, Stuart 


1855|1931|Weathersby Jennie 


188 
1864) 1936) Russell, Annie 
1861|1922| Russell, Be 


1889|1938| Woolsey, Robert 
1841/1919| Wyndham, Sir Chas. 
1813|1894| Wyndham, R, H. 
1882|1931| Wynne, Mies) Wish 


1836|1912| Yeamans, Annie 
1874|1929| Yeamans. Lydia 
1869|1938| Yohe, May 


| 
~ | 
7 | 

9|1937| McKinley, Mabel 


Z| 


1856|1933|Seymour, William 
1907|1941|Shannon, Peggy 
1860|1929|/Shaw. Mary 
1861|/1940|Shea, Thomas E. | 
‘The fi ? an actor was in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington 
The final spree roThe gf Job Wie ays later, in that playhouse, he shot and fatally wounded 
sident Abraham Lincoln. 


Alaska Historical Library and Museum,, Juneau 


itution 

Source: An Official of the Inst 

rf lection of Tlingit, Salish, Aleut (Attu), Eskimo 
ie Alaska Historical Library Ne pect Soe, a aoe seb rea Bri ihe aisay ae 
anne, Feder Beue k 6, 1900 embraces Haida stone varyings, hesiwees bra 
ed by Congress in the Act of June 6, me Tlingit shamanistie paraphernalia, Cb is antets, 
tio opened formally until Sept. 9 1920.| pskimo pottery of blood, sand and feathers. e 
areid to be # Territorial] are also relics of the Russian occupation, days 0 


Hation and has since operated as such. 98, minerals and birds and animals of Alaska. 


[ uired the Wicker- 
‘purpose of the Institution is to acquire copies The Librar Hs Bae! aan gag et ec 


1 laws 1 papers sham Alssk= 
ain EAU, Ghote anc’ such, exis | vig Agsta, 1Pi873, 08 (6 he pic trom, 89.2 
fo. the aborg ne peitlers, 35 and from 1 to 4:30 P.M. daily except Sundays 

and Saturday afternoons, but opens at any time 


of historical, importance. % 
1s bait Known Sef act aE ON for tourist groups. Admission is free. 


on. Mf nskimo masks and artifacts; the Emmons 


706 Weights and Measures—Metric 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES | 
The Metrie System — > 


Source: Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 


International Protot; Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Mee 

By Mefinition the meter aie bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the © 
‘of a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner,.at the tempe 
_of melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). 

’ The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standare 
International Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weight 
-Measures. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pre 
and at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundan 
-unit on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of ¥ 
derived from linear-measurements. 


Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From I to‘ 


LENGTH 
‘Fnches Milli-/Feet Meters| Yards Meters|Rods Meters/|U.S.Miles Ki 
(in.) Meters] (ft) (m) (yd) (m) | (rd) (m) (mi) ¢ 
1= 25.4001 10.304 801 1=0.914 402 1= _5.029 21 1= 1.60 
2—= 50.8001 2=0.609 601 21.828 804 2=10.058 42 2— 3.22 
3= _ 76.2002 3=0.914 402 32.743 205 3—=15.087 63 3= 4.83! 
4—101.6002 4—=1.219 202 43.657 607 4—20.116 84 4— 6.42 
§—127.0003 5—=1.524 003 5—4.572 009 5—=25.146 05 5= 8.04 
6—152.4003 6=1.828 804 6—5.486 411 €=30.175 26 6— 9.6 
7=177.8004 7=2.133 604 7=6.400 813 . -%=35.204 47 7=11.26 
8—=203.2204 82.438 405 87.315 215 840.233 68 812.87) 
9—=228.6005 92.743 205 98.229 61 9—=45.262 89 9= 14.484 
0.039 37—=1 3.280 83—=1 1.093 611=1 0.198 838=1 0.621 370=1 
0.078 74=2 6.561 67=2 2.187 222—2 0.397 6772 1.242 7402 
0.118 113 9.842 503 3.280 833—3 0.596 515—=3 1.864 110=3 
0.157 48=4 13.123 33—=4 4.374 444—4 0.795 2544 2.485 480—=4 
0.196 855 16.404 17—=5 5.468 0565 0.994 192—5 3.106 850—5 
0.236 22—6 19.685 00—=6 6.561 667—=6 1.193 030—6 3.728 220—=6 
0.275 59=7 22.965 83—=7 7.655 278=7 1.391 8697 4.349 5907 
0.314 96=8 26.246 67=8 8.748 889—8 1.590 707=8 4.970 960—=8 
0.354 33—9 29.527 50—9 9.842 500—9 1.789 545=—9 5.592 330—9 


UNITS OF LENGTH 


Units Inches | Links Feet Yards Rods | Chains) Miles Cent, M 

1 /0.126 263/0.083 333/0.027 777|0.005 050/0.001 2€2/0.000 015 2.540 0. 

7.92 1 (0.66 0.22 0.04 0.01 0.000 125 20.116 0. 

12 1.515 152 1 [0.333 333)0.060 606|/0.015 151/0.000 189 30.480 0. 

36 4.545 45 3 1 |0.181 818/0.045 454/0.000 568 91.440 0. 

198 16.5 5.5 1 |0,25 0.003 125 502.921 5. 

792 100 66 22 4 1)0.0125 2011.684| 20. 

63 360 | so00 5280 1760 320 80 1}160 934.72 |1609, 

0.3937 0.049 709|0.032 808/0.010 936|0.001 988/0.000 497/0.000 006 1 Q. 
39.37 |4.970 960/3.280 833/1.093 611/0.198 838/0.049 709/0.000 621 100 p 

AREA 1 

Square Square Square Square {| Square Square Square Squ 

inches centimete eet meters yards meters Acres Hectares} miles k 

(sq. in) (cm?) (sq. ft.) (m2) (sq. yd.) | (m*) (acre) (ha) (sq. mi) (kn 

== 6.452 10.092 90 1—0.836 1—0.4047 = ri 
2=12.903 ~ 2=0.185 81 2=1.6723 20.8094 = a 
419,355 3=0.278 71 3==2.5084 3—1.2141 == 9 
4=25.807 4—0.371 61 4=3.3445 4—1.6187 410.8 
532.258 5—=0.464 52 = 4.1807 52.0234 51%) 
6=38.710 6—=0.557 42 6=-5.0168 6—=2.4281 cas 
7=—45.161 7=0.650 32 7=5.8529 7=2,8328 = 
861.613 | 8—0.743 23 8=6.6890 8==3.2375 8=20. 
9=58.065 9=0.836 13 97.5252 93.6422 9=23. 

» 0.155 00—=1 10.7641 1.1960=1 2.471=1 if =e 
0.310 00—= 21.528— 2.39202 4.942—2 ep 
0.465 00—=3 32.292—3 3.5880==3 7.413=3 1.15833 
0.620 00—=4 43.055—= 4.78394 9.8844 | 1.64444 

“0.775 00=5 53.8195 5.97995 12.3555 .9305—! 

0.930 00—6 64,583 7.1759=6 14.826—=6 2 Biebee fy 
1,085 00=7 75.347— 8.37197 17.297 2.70277 © 
1,240 00=8 86.111=i 9.56798 19.768=8 3,0888—=8 © 
1.395 00—=9 96.8759 10.7639=9 22.239—9 — 


A supplementary definition of the meter in terms of the wave length of light w 

visionally by the Seventh General (International) Conference on Weights nnd nae adoptees 
Gowns te oe onan < zed elms Dae waves under specified conditior 

. P| e, an umidity is—1 meter= 154.1 iF 
wave oy ae cadmium red) of 6 438.469 6x10-7 millimeters. 3 ways, Jengtha, Phik cotta 
‘he kilogram is the fundamental unit on which are based all metric standards of mass. 2 
is a secondary or derived unit of capacity or volume. The liter is larger by about 27 parts a 

0 

a 


than the cube of the tenth of the meter, i.e., the cubic decimeter—that is, 1 liter=1. 
decimeters. : : J d 
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UNITS OF AREA 


uare Square Square Square Square 
Inches Links ards ods Cc jain 
1] 0.015 9423 0.006 944} 0.000 771 000 025 0.000 
62.7264 1| 0.4356 H 0.0016 ated sats 
Lon eee : O11 1111 » oie oy e 0.000 229 568 
; i 0.002 1 
39 204 5) 272.25 30,25 1 35° 3 
627 264 10 000 4356 16 
6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4846 160 10 
4 014 489 600 64 000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 64 
0.154 999 7 0.002 fet 04} 0.001 076] 0.000 119 59: 0.000 00. 0. 000 247 
1549. 24.71 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
15 499 969 347 104| 101 638.7 11 959.85 395.367 24.7 


Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters 
|. inch .000 000 159 423 4 oe 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 162 
link 000 OL 000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040.468.73 


e VOLUME 
ic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
hes centimeters feet meters yards meters | inches’ Liters feet Liters 
. in.) em‘) (cu ft) (m5) (cu yd) =(m‘%) (cu in.) (liter) (cu ft) (liter) 
= 16.3872 10.028 317 1=0.7646 1=0.016 386 7 1= 28.316 
== 32,7743 2=0.056 634 2=1.5291 2=0.032 773 = 56.633 
3— 49.1615 3- -0.084 951 3=2.2937 3—0.049 160 2 3— 34.949 
4= 65.5486 4=0.113 268 4=3.0582 40.065 546 9 4=113.265 
9358 5—=0.141 585 5—=3.8228 5=0.081 933 6 5=141.581 
= $3:3980 * 60.169 902 64.5874 60.098 .320 3 6=169.898 
7=114.7101 7=0.198 219 7=5.3519 7=0.114 707 0 7=198.214 
8=131.0973 8—0.226 536 8—6.1165 80.131 093 8 8=226.530 
9—=147.4845 9=0.254 853 9—=6.8810 9=0.147 480 5 9==254.846 
06 3141 1.3079=1 61.025—1 (0.035 3151 
oH Os? 35202 2'8159=2 122.0502 0.070 631==2 
"183 07—=3 105.9433 3:9238—3 183.075=3 0.105 9463 
09=4 141.2584 5.2318—4 244,100—4} (0.141 262—=4 
305 6.572—=5 6.53975 305.1255 0.176 5775 
366 os Bi 3676 7.3477—6 366.150—6 (0.211 892—6 
427 16—=7 ‘201=7 9.1556—7 427.1757 0.247 208=7 
"488 198 282.5168 10.4635—8 488.2008 (0.282 523—8 
549 219 317.830—9 11.7715=9 549.229—9 "317 839=9 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
bi Cubic Cubic Cubic bic 
Units Sahar Soe yards centimeters |decimeter meters 
__ feet Oe 
inch 0.000 021 433 16.387 162| 0.016 387 |0.000 016 387 
Ubic foot § oe Lh Lie} 037 037 0 8 ai7. 916 3: 317 { 016 0.038 317 317 OW 
pic yard 46 656 k 64 559 
PE ERE Na ; 1) 0.003 ~— [0.0 
Le Newt eee el eee Bia 45 10.001 307 943 1 000 1 |0.001 
pic meter —|61 023.38 aoa 12 46 1.307 942 8 1000000} 1000 1 
CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE 
z U.S. liquid U. 
5, uid U.S. flu U.S. Hauid Liter liens Liters 
3 t int: Liters |quarts ers gallons 
ams MID | tf oz) “Saat erajpints = iter) | (ao) _ iter) | al) __ iiiter) 
— = 1—=0.473.17 1—0.946 33 1= 3.785 33 
= =o gone = 20448 2=0.946 33 2—=1.892 67 2= 7:570.66 
311.0808 3— 88.719 - 3=1.419 50 32.839 00 $=. 386 00 
4=14.7865 4—118.292 41.892 67 4=3.785 33 415. 
. 5=2.365 83 5—=4.731 67° 5==18.926 66 
S| S| eens) eae 
7=207.010 = ‘ —= 26. 
83.785 33 87.570 66 830.282 66 
re 9=4.258 50 9==8.51 9=34.067 99 
= 1134 1.056 71—=1 0.264 181 
sgt | SS RS 
0.138 2594 8.4537—=4 4.226 S44 1,056 71==4 
4=5 5.283 555 1.320 89=5 
C202 eed 19-567 6.340 26-6 1.588 yi=6 
236 703—=7 14.7930 7.396 97==7 1-849 =I 
0.270 518==8 16.9074=8 $1453 6388 “118 438 
304 333—=9 19. 9.510 399 2. 
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: : 
CAPACITY—DRY MEASURE L 
4 Said U. S. U. S. U.S.  Hecto- | U.S. He 
quarts Liters pecks Liters pecks Dekaliters| bushel liters bushels liter 
: (at) (liter) (pk) (liter) (pk) (dkl) (bu) (hl) per acre feo 
~~ 4=11012 | 1= 8.810 10.8810 1=0.352 38 1=0.8 
=> 2024 2=17.619 2=1.7619 2=0.704 77 2=ki 
3==3.3036 3==26.429 32.6429 3—=1.057 15 3=2:& 
he 44,4048 435.238 43.5238 4—1.409 53 43.4 
: 55.5060 544.048 54.4048 5—=1.761 92 54, 
6—=6.6072 6=52.857 6—5.2857 6=2.114 30 6=5.2, 
7=7.7084 7=61.667 7=6.1667 7=2.466 68 7=6.0. 
3 8=8.8096 8=70.477 8=7.0477 82.819 07 8=6.9 
9=9.9108 979.286 ; 97.9286 9=3.171 45 9=7.8 
ae 0.9081—= 0.113 51=1 1.1351= 2.83781 1.14841 
Br 1.8162—2 0.227 03—=2 2.27032 5.67562 2. yr 
: 2.72433 0.340 54—3 3.40543 8.5135—= 3.44533 
3.6324—4 0.454 05=—4 4.5405—4 11.3513—4 4.5937=—4 
4.5405=5 0.567 565 5.67565 14.1891—5 5.7421==5 
5.4486—6 0.681 08 6.81086 - 17.0269—=6 6.89066 
6.35677 0.794 59=7 7.94597 19.8647=7 8.0390—' 
7,2648—=8 0.908 10—= 9.0810—8 22.7026—=8 9.1874=8 
' 8,1729=9 1.021 61—9 10.2161—9 25.5404—9 10.3359=9 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) | 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams ;Fluid ounces Gills Liquidd 
1 minim = 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33} 0.000 520 833 fd pte oe 
1 fluid dram = 60 1 0.125 0.031 25 
1 fluid ounce — 480 8 1 0 25 00628 
gi os 1920 32 4 1 0.25 
1 liquid pint = 7680 128 16 4 1 
1 eae quart = 15 360 256 32 8 2 
— 61 440 1024 128 32 8 
i fnilliliter = 16.2311 0.270 518 0. ee 8147 | 0.008 453 68 0.002 11) 
1 liter = 16 231.1 270.518 33.8147 8.453 68 2.113 42% 
lcubie inch => 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 . | 0.138 528 0.034 63% 
Liavid Cui 
Units quarts Gallons Milliliters Liters inex 
1 minim / = 0. yey wee 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610,0.000 Con eke 0.00% 
1 fluid dram = 0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3. a 61 {0.003 696 0.227 
1 fluid ounce = 0.031 25 0.007 8125 29.5729 10 029.5729 1.806 
g = 0.125 0.031 25 1is:303 0.118 292 7.21 
1 Nquid pint = 0.5 0.125 473.167 0.473 167 Be | 
1 liquid quart = 1 0.25 946.333 0.946 333 57s 
1 gallon = x 1 3785.332 3.785 332 231 
] milliliter = 0.001 056 71 {0.000 264178) 1 1 0.06 
1 liter = 1.056 71 0.264 178 |1990 61.02.24 
1 cubic inch = 0.017 3160 j0.004 32900 | 16.3867 0.016 386 7 19) 
; ; UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
Dry Dry Deka- 
Units pints quarts | Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters inctch 
l dry pint 1 0.5 0.0625 (0.015 625) 0.550 599 0.055 060| 33.6 
ldry quart 2 a5 0.125 0.031 25 | 1.101 198.0.110 120) 67. 200 1 
tt peck 16 8 1 0.25 8.809 58 0.880 958] 537.61 
1 bushel 64 32 4 35.2383 . i 83 bit. 42 
1 liter 1,816 20 | 0.908 102/0.113 513/0.028 378 Pe 1:0250) 
1 dekaliter 18.1620 9.081 02 /1.135 13 |0.283 78 610.250 — 
1 cubic inch 0.029 761} 0.014 880/0.001 860]0.000 465) 0. 016 386 O. 001 638 1 
Sh SE Oe 


Avoirdu- 
caries Troy pois ade 


is 
Grains Grams drams _Grams | ounces Grams | oun G nad 
(grains) (8) (drapor3) (8) (oz t) (2) (oz avdp) (a). db crap) i 
1=0.064 799 1= 3.8879 1= 31.103 == 26 ; =0.4: 
2=0.129 598 2= 7.7759 2= 62.207 = 36.659 pat 
3=0.194 397 3=11.6638 3= 93.310 3= 85.049 3136 
40.259 196 |- 4=15.5517 4—124,414 4—=113.398 4=1381 
5—=0.323 995 | 519.4397 5—=155.517 oa —92 9 
6=0.388 794 6=23.3276 186.621 e=170.099 = 2 
7=0.453 592 7=27.2155 7=217.724 7—=198.447 7=3.1 
8=0.518 391 8=31.1035 8248828 8—226.796 —=3) 
90.583 190 9=34.9914 9=279.931 9—255.146 94) 
15,4324—1 0.257 21=1 0.082 151—=1 0.0 = 1 
30,8647—=2 0.514 41=2 0.064 301—2 0070 Bg? ren 3 ‘ 
46,2971—3 0.771 62=3 0.096 452—=3 0.105 8223 6.613 87=3 
61.7294—=4 1.028 82—=4 0.128 608—=4 0.141 096—=4 8.818 49—=4 
1618=5 1.286 03=5 0.160 754—=5 I 0=5 3115 
92:5941—6 11543 246 0 —6 O24t B4g 13939 = 
108.0265—=7 1.800 44—=7 0.225 055—=7 0.246 918=7 15.432 36-7 
(2345898 21057 65=8 0.257 2068 (0.282 199—8 17636 988 
138.8912—9 2.314 85=9 0.289 357—=9 0.317 466—9 19.841 60=9 — 


a - 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 


ere eT an ey ees eT Be eT Pe Pe ae 


Apothecaries Avoirdupois | Apoth \ 
ae Grains | Scruples Pennyweights Drams e ramd os Balog = 
| 1 0.05 | 0.041666 67 | 0.036 57143 | 0.01 
ou 2 28 1 2 } 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0:38 333 4 O58 Fig 3 
a... = 27.348 75| 1.367 1875 | 1.139 323 a 0.455 729 2 0.082 Sage 
ae ; 2. 194 ; 
‘oz, = =| 437.5 21.875 | 18.229 17 So 4.291 66 ee eye 
or ty.o—=| 480 24 20 17.554 28 8 1,097 f 
or ty.ib—|5760 |288 240 210.651 4 96 13.165 att : 
= 0 015 432 35 000 771 618°" "0.000 643 014 25 0 116 6004 4 
l. = ; | 1618, 0. 0.000 564 383) 0.000 2 
m =| 15432356 0.771618 | 0.64301485 | 0.564 383 3 hes 305 ye 0:35 333 rie 
2. ==]15 432.356 771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 
Apothe. or | Apothe. or Avoird. | 
Unite troy ounces |troy pounds pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
.. —} 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611]0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 9. 
oth. scru. —| 0.041 666 7 |0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 © $398 ors ri O00) 385 ore 
Gi. ==] 0.05 0.004 166 667|0.003 428 571| 1555.1740 1.555 1740 |0.001 555 174 
. ‘—| 0.056 966 146|0.004 747 178/0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001 771 845 
oth. dram.—| 0.1 0.010 416 667|0.008 571429] _3887.9351 31887 9351 |0.003 887 935 
pir. oz.... =| 0.911 4583 |0.075 954 861|0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 ~—«10.028 349 53 
or o=| 1 0.083 333 33 {0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
“or troy p.—|12 1 0.822 8571 {373 241.77: 373 241.77 10.373 241 77 
iv’ Ib... ..==|14.583 333 1.215 2778 |i 453 592.4277 |453.5924277 |0.4535924 27 
ligram, 0.000 032 150] 0.000 002 679]0.000 002 204 1 0.001 0.000.001 
i... =| -0,032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 {0.002 204 62 | 1000 1 0.091 
ogram. .. -—=|32.150 742 2679 2285 |2.204 622 341]1 000 000 1000 i 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
f Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. Short Lon 
mits | Ounces | Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Metric 
; Pounds | Weights |_| -____ |. 
= t 0.0625 9.000 625 | 0.000 031 25 |0.000 027 901| 0.028 349 53_| 0.000 028 34 
= 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000446 428 | 0.453 592 427) 0.000 453 362 
ewt—| 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 243 
t. ==|32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0.907 184 86 
ton =|35 840 2240 22.4 112 1 1016.047 04 | 1,016 047 04 
5. =135.273 957| 2.204 622 | 0.022 046 223 /0.001 102 311] 0.000 984 206} 1 0.001 
RS t =135 273.957| 2204.622 34] 22.046 223} 1.102 311 2 10.984 206 40 |1000 1 


hen the tables do not give the equivalent of pect a pine . bia te of — pein if neces- 

desired quantity directly and completely, the ary, and merely adding the results. 

alent can usually be obtained, without the sothe supplementary, metric, unit or and “ilter™ 
y of making a multiplication of these re- with the six numerical prefixes, as in the following 


factors, by using quantities from several | table: 


+> Meaning Units 
i | i 
1 “ ” 
i- one-thousandth To00 -001 meter” for length 
1 
one-hundredth T00" 01 : 
1 
- = one-tenth et fre a 
10 “gram” for weight or mass 
Unit|— one : oi 1 
ten 10 
“liter” for capacity 
100 
one hundred She 100 
1000 
- one thousand = ae 1000 


; res in the| than the corresponding units used in this country. 
a Jengths, areas, ond ne international meter, | All weights are derived from the International 
masic relation between units of the customary Se a Su ROT eT ff the Mendenta are 
wae 2 oe 0 he n e relation us s 1 avoirdupois 
“the metric systems being: 1 meter=39.37 pound=458,502 aan 7 grams, vests sae 
os. : r er a un ce Bi, e 
i capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter} yolume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
i 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. The decimeter | water at its maximum density (at a temperature 
r dal te eae the Se ster ee rad OE mectioe Yt Td a ats siuivalont ta 
ne gallon referred to in the tables is the United | volume to 1.000 027 cuble decimeters. 


‘ed States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These | volume of 2 150.42 cubic inches. T 

3 Must not be confused with the British units called stricken or struck bushel. A heaped bushel 

ae same name which differ from those jn | for apples of 2 747.715 cubic inches was established 
) U f Customs Appeals on Peby 


! S. , e 
e Briti lion (277.420 cubic inches) is 2 18, 1912, in United States v. Weber (no. 757 
! AS ah ert eee and the British hea bushel, repress to 114 bee ker ie : 


imately 
ed ¥19°36 cubic iuches) is 3 percent larger | is also tecogn 


> 
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COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN U. S&S. 
Avoirdupois Lbs.{ Kilograms Short Tons Long Tons 


Troy Lbs. 


1 0.822 857 0.373 24 0.000 411 43 | 0.000 367 35 i 
2: 1.645 71 0.746 48 0.000 $22 86 | 0.000 73469 | 0.000 
3 2.468 57 1.119 73 0.001 23429 | 0.001 10204 | 0.001 
4 3.291 43 1.492 97 0.001 645 71 0.001 469 39 | 0.001 
5 + 4114 29 1.866 21 0.002 05714 | 0.001 83673 | 0.001 
6 4.937 14 2:23 0.002 468 57 0.002 20408 | 0.002 
7 5.760 00 2.612 69 0.002 880 00 | 0.002 57143 | 0.002 
8 6.582 86 2.985 93 0.003 291 43. | 0.002 93878 | 0.002 
9 7.405 71 3.359 18 0.003 702 86 | 0.003 30612 | 0.003 
1.215 28 1 0.453 59 0.0005 0.000 446 43 | 0.000 
2.430 56 2 0.907 18 0.0010 0.000 892 86 0.000 
3.645 83 3 1.360 78 0.0015 0.001 339 29 | 0.001 
4.861 11 4 1.814 37 0.0020 0.001 785 71 0.001 
6.076 39 5 2.267 96 0.0025 0.002 232 14 0.002 
7.291 67 6 2.721 55 0.0030 0.002 678 57 0.002 
8.506 94 Z 3.175 15 0.0035 0.003 125 00 0.063 
9.722 22 8 3.628 74 0.0040 0.003 571 4 0.003 
10.937 50 9 4.082 33 0.0045 0.004 017 86 | 0.004 
2.679 23 2.204 62 1 0.001 102 31 0.000 984 21 0.001 
5.358 46 4.409 24 2 0.002 204 62 | 0.001 968 41 0.002 
8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 306 93 | 0.002 95262 | 0.003 
10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 409 24 | 0.003 936 83 0.004 
13.396 14 11.023 11 5 0.005 511 56 | 0.004 92103 | 0.005 
16.075 37 13.227 73 6 0.006 613 87 0.005 905 24 | 0.006 
18.754 60 15.432 3 7 0.007 716 18 0.006 8 0.007 
21.433 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007 873 65 | 0.008 
24.113 06 19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 | 0.008 857 86 | 0.009 
2430.56 2000 07.18 1 0.892 86 .907 18 | 
4861.11 4000 1814.37 2 1.785 71 ese Pi 
7291.67 6000 2721.55 3 2.678 57 2.721 55 
9722.22 8000 3628.74 4 3.571 43 3.628 74 
12 152.78 10 000 4535.92 5 4.464 29 
14 583.33 12 000 5443.11 6 5.357 14 Bate i 
-17 013.89 14 000 6350.29 7 6.250 00 6.350 29 
19 444.44 16 000 7257.48 8 7.142 86 7.257 48 
21 875.00 18 000 "8164.66 9 8.035 71 8.164 66 
2722.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 
5444.44 4480 2032.09 2.24 2 2032 08 
8166.67 6720 3048.14 3.36 3 3.048 14 
10 888.89 8960 4064.19 4.48 4 4.064 19 | 
13 611.11 11 200 5080.24 5.60 5 
16 333.33 13 440 6096.28 6.72 6 b.096 38 
19 055.56 15 680 7112.32 7.84 7 7.112 32 
21 777.78 17 920 8128.38 8.96 8 8.128 38 
24 500.00 20 160 9144.42 10.08 9 9.144 42 
2679.23 2204.62 1000 1.102 31 0.984 21 1 
5358.46 4409.24 2000 2.204 62 1.968 41 2 
8037.69 6613.87 3000 3.306 93 2:952 62 3 
10 716.91 8818.49 4000 4.409 24 3.936 83 4 
13 396.14 11 023.11 5000 5.511 56 4. 
16 075.37 13 227.73 6000 6.613 87 6.905 24 é j 
18 754.60 15 432/36 7000 7.716 18 6.889: 44 7 
21 433.83 17 636.98 8000 8.818 49 7.873 65 8 
24 113.06 19 841.60 9000 9.920 80 8.857 86 9 
Simple Interest Table ] 
Time 4% | 5% | &% | 7% | 8% 1 Time 4% \ 5% | 6% | 7% | | 
$1.00 1 month. ... . |§.003]$.004|$.005|$.005|$ .006|/$100.00 4 days..... | 
* 2 months....| .007| .008) :010] :011! 1013 "y ie arc dae ea $058 § O68 $-Oss $ Oar 
a teers |) cO1L)..013), :015|..0L7) 020]! 6 8 <2 110871. (088 hce200F <4 
gh Sse ] 020] -025 030} .035| -040/) ° L month...| 1334) 1416] °500| (583 
nen ie -050] . é ‘ - i ; 
$100.00 1 day. O11] :013| [016] [019] ‘oza|| «3 MOR*MS--1 “BOG, “Saglt Soo 1-19 
ee 2d 022] .027| :032] [038] :044|| « 


tt 


3 


1 an -- |} -000/1.250]1- 50/1. 
: 0341 .041! (050! 1058! ‘o67i1 “ 412° * *:2:00018 00018: bool eo0ls 


At Compound Interest 


hee dt Sa e pay fi s At Com- 
ate mple om - pounde om- Rat - 5 
, Interest | pounded Semi- unded ed Tareas Becones ne 
ae Yearly | Annually| Quarterly Yearly | Annually Bu c 
an Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. | res 
a 1 100.00 | 69.660 {| 69.487 | 69.237 6 16.67 et T7338 Tre 
1% | 66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 6% | 15.38 41.007 10.8: 10:7 
2 50.00 35.003 34.830 34.743 7 14:29 10.245 10.074 9 
2%) 4 28.071 27.899 27.748 714 | 13.33 9.5 9.414 9.35 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 8 12:50 9.006 8.837 8 
324 28.57 20 149 19.977 19.890 8% 11.76 8.497 8.327 8, 
4% | 22.92 15.747 15.576 15.490 914. 10 ; 52 #038 7s i 
5 20.00 14/207 14:035 13.949 || 10° 10.00 7.273 7.103 7 
6% | 18.18 12.942 12.775 | 12.689 || 12 8.34.1. 6.116 5.948 |. 6) 
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U. S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 
Source: United States Bureau of Standards 
tish Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win-j U.S. yard are slightly different. 


er) bushel. A meter equals 39.37011 British inches, or 39.37 
S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. United States inches. The value of the inch never 
tish quart = 1.03205 U.S. dry quarts. has been fixed by Congress. ’ 

uees duart = 006806 British quart. tha cid suai asertbe length of « soresvan: Coulee’ 
ae pac) em. = 1.20094 U. S. liquid) came from the weight of a single grain of wheat 


“‘well dried from the middle of the ear’’;+and the 
(or gallon) et ee the Sikes of a nee a 

. raditionally the acre was the area of groun a 
e British gallon, under the act of 1878, is| a plowman with one ox could turn over in a day. 
ed as the volume of 10 standard pounds of; Often, neighboring countries assigned slightly 
led water weighed in air against brass weights, | different lengths to the same unit, such as the foot 
air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with | which might equal any length from 11.3 to 14 
arometer at 30 inches. ae inches. The Greeks recognized three different feet, 
e British gallon contains 277.420 British | which were used for three different purposes. In 
inches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8 | pre-Elizabethan England, the gallon depended upon 
ns make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British | the usage, that for wine being considerably smaller 
} inches (2219.34 U. S. cubic inches). than the standard for ale. , 
e difference between the British inch and the The height of horses is measured in hands and 
inch comes from the fact that the equivalents | their weight in stones; paper by the ream, which 
© metre in terms of the British yard and the ' may be 480 or 500 sheets. 


Bushel Weights in Pounds 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards 
ited States—Federal law for duties on imports | for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
ples (green or ripe} 50; barley, 48: corn} vegetables of the following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 
sked), 56; corn (s elled), 56; flaxseed (lin- | quart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate 
= 56: oats (hulled -or unhulled), 32; peas, | in application. 

e, 56; wheat, 60. The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes stand- 
¥ measure in the United States is based on the | ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint 
Snglish Winchester bushel. Both Federal and | baskets for fruits and vegetables. The standard 

laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic | hampers and round stave baskets shall be of the 
2S, here commodities are actually measured | following capacities: 1, 14, 42, 56, 34, 134, 142 and 
ishel measures, it is customary for the measure | 2 bushels. 

heaped in the case of bulky commodities such | The standard splint baskets shall be of the 
pples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc. following capacities: 4, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 quart, 

United States Court of Customs Appeals | standard dry measure. 

ed in February, 1912, that a “bushel” under| for the purpose of this act a bushel, standard 
iff law means a heaped bushel, and that a | qry measure, has a capacity of 2,150.42 cu. in., and 
ed bushel should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. |g Quart, standard dry measure, has a capacity of 
rT decision a heaped bushes is 27.8 per cent | ¢79 cu. in. This act is intrastate as well as 
r than a struck bushel. interstate in application. ae : 
; The U. S. standar arrel for fruits and vege- 
ds for baskets and other containers for 

" | tables (except cranberries) has 4 capacity of 7,056 
Tuits, berries, and vegetables of the Teno cu. in.; the U. 8. standard barrel for cranberries 


5S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 


cities: 44 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples 
e quart, ppiaard ay measure; and standards | has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. 


ins 128 cubic feet. The | full, or 2 ‘‘measuring cups.’’ : 

‘tts ee pied cond of ao is 8 feet long, A tablespoonful equals 3 Papin ae hte hi tea- 
feet wide, by 4 feet high. spoonful equals 80 drops. The equivalent is some- 

ard foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 in. ; nies ens one eto at aun nee 
useékeeper’ re—, -qt. holds | spoo edu ! 

of W put Boor note, bakin’ fe seeker loaf Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 Ibs. a gallon 
+ 1 Ib. 2 02. of ‘orn meal or brown sugar; 1 provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream 
‘og. of powdered white sugar 37 Ibs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
ere ore as a rule, 10 eggs to a pound. butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of 

are reaing 32 tablespoonfuls or 2 tumblers- | fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. 


Electrical Units ys 
a Source: United States Bureau of Standar 
watt is the unit expressing electrical power | power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 


S nics, | 114 horsepower. 

ec aa Sep eecuct: or Pre Motte TENS! The horsepower represents the power required 

poatnpetes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times | to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 

fperes would give in a direct current cirouit 4| or 550 pounds 1 a a 1 pegond, a NE oe 

; Electrical energy is sold at so much per The ohm is the unit of e : ; re a 

or more generally at_a given amount 5 aca hee Festa! be ee A aon see 
i S a re ‘ 

BE ee T watt tor 4, Me tecarec ro506 permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 


s for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- | sure. 


RA AVI seuiesss 
ieee hi Pease 
oe siax.1. |. .9| XIV... 
"(5IX........10) XV... 
+A dash line over a num 
00; . Fi=—1,000,000; CLIx—159,000; DLTX=559,000. 
hier peat ae are numerals are as ed eo ees one of greater value sub- 
ae tracts refrom—IV=4. 

20; OPES aren a letter repeats te te one Arable numerals are those now commonly in use 
Bs COC=300;. 2 thereto—VI=6;- DC=600; |—0, 1, 2; 3, 4,,5) 6, 7, & 9, ete 


me tr ° 

Medical Signs and Abbreviations 
(Lat. Recipe), take; 4a of each; ®, pound; % | Haust.. iet a draught be made; Ad. and to; Ad ae 

ee Jeruple! “Tl, minim, or drop, | S¢ pleusure, Aq,, water; M., mix; Mac., le e; 
ea .drachm; 9, sctuple: ‘ml, d drachm; as, | PV. owder; Pit., pill; Solv., dissolve; § Po: 
©, pint; f %, fiid ounce; 13, fluid drachm; 9%") siand; Sum., to be taken; D. dose, Tt tor 
half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce; Z% iss, one ounce | Pilt., ‘filter; Lot., 8 wash; Garg., a gate e; Hor. 
ia halfs-% 1), two ounces: r., grain; Q.84asmuch | Decub., at bed time: Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; 
ifficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. | ss, one-half; Fss., casence. 


° 
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Foreign Weights and Measures 


“ Source: United States Bureau of Standards, as of 1933 


‘ Denomina- American 

: tions Where Used Equivalents tions Where Used 
Almude...... jh ai Tah pavislasco'« 4.422 gals, Last...... A)> of GOTIRADY osc case 
wean 7. acid ae 5.6188 bu. 


oe, a +l oodand! ‘Treland. - 
League (land) Paraguay.....+.-: 
China 


Libra Sb- oe .--| Argentine EM as 


Central America. . 

“ape = ee Chile. ee Bag Sie 

Pe lhe cn tse. Cnbasgicn es sone 

Venezuela....... 4.263 gals, Tate 8a Mexl60.cis «succes. 

Arshine...... PUSS ta Klaine e's o5.+ 28 in. So ae PON a a9e See 

: >| aan 44 sq. ft. eke UOTUguay..\o.s Paces 

Artel - -|Morocco. 1.12 Ibs. Ln Rese Venezuela. ......- 

QP esac ssc Argentine “Republic 20.077 gals. Ditreees 5s Meira Joi eat wcms-5 

and Mexico...... 20.0787 gals. Apa ors Se aS 

Barrel....... Malta (customs). {11.2 gals. Livre (i.).. . .} Greeoe..5 5 = 1. et < 

-Berkovets..,.|Russia........... Sel 128 Wal | ths 6 eee eh es el iane (Duteh).. 
uk Bongkal..... Fed. Malay States../832 grains. Load, timber|England........ BA 
B eae Snot aE eee Ciaee sq. metrs.||Lumber (std.)|in Europe. ........| 165 
None ws <ctee n 


British Empire. .. .}1. ‘03205 U.S. bu.||Manzana....|/Nicaragua........ 
+|Malta... .:....... 5.40 ty 
c India (Bombay). . .|569 Ibs. 
-|India (Madras) 500 Ibs. 
-|Egyp' 99.05 Ibs 
-| Moroce: 112 Ibs. 
.|Turk 124.45 Ibs. 
Malta 75 Ibs. 
ast, Metric. World... Sale eee 3.086 grains Hon 
puius Sn ee 1.3333<¢ Ibs. Mina (old)... 
MAUPAM LG. Soe cS 1.32 Ibs. Morgen...... 
-|Java, Malaces..... 1.36 Ibs. Ke... <2). 20 ROSY Boe cant ac emcee 
PMA rac oles atl picts 34 Ibs. “* (Ocque). .| Greece... . 2.2.2... 
‘(stand) jo EES a ee 1.32 Ibs. Or hee Se Turkey. 05% fs 
-..-/Sumatra.......... 2.12 Ibs, Pit Ss as pt... 
Centaro. ..... Central America ../4.2631 gals. Piculs. 7232. Borneo & Celebes 
Centner...... Brunswick........ 117. pi 


Java 

Philippine Islands. 
Argentine Republic 

Spain oso e. seb batee wy 


Denm 


Palestina (south 
-| England...... 


Mex 
Sables Uruguay Se tae 7.776 bu. a a 
(single Uruguay °...... = 18s Stone. ....... British: geicsswoee 
| Venezuela \e un...,....../Japan..... we ee eee 
oa Abvieney TPT RS ge aa F Tack Kuping aapan. _ 
7 an. 


:|Japan.- eee os wet el O08 
Ch: 


Metrie. ........ 2.115.432 grains. 
Sivintivicie +p vel Uea7 L Acres: 


Lwens at)/Sweden,......... 


Tunnlan ef 


ents i 
PeDr ye 2 +++. [2.838 Re 
TOC ee eae oe 26.418 gals, Argentine Republic 
Rarib 5ST CEIeS oe woe pide v4 ie acres, Guatemala. 
oe OE Soe a ceed acres, 
Kea te Mungary. ne } “(087 acres. eee 
meester [PADAN: 5.4. SeeGoe eet, 
Kite’ metre. ye Metre ote sav, lujSio Mets 2, sore Mae Coe bbs hens : 
DEB onl RS.  saceee 7 mile, Mexico... 32.992 ii 
Kiafter. any , as 
B 1 a: : te (Germany) 3074 O74 yds, af 1s Vale 707 3 fle, 
-.eoeees|Poland. | 41.50 acres. 
eee heeis Scotland & ireiand| 41. Bee bu. 


The nahne. carat of 200 Sa, is now very | the pr : 
generally in use. The word also is used to denote | gola ‘is tye conrate Sue oti ra Th 
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Multiplication and Division Table 


yumber in the top line (19) multipiled by a ber at the top of that 

1 
spi te ae sora op the ele Ca), pubes (i) 3 the guirgme et, an ume 
neet (342), and so on throughout the table. | petreus left Mirena Oh er gee Slee 
umber in the table (342) divided by the num- the column, Ban noha Nyouughout she iablas = 


se a SS. STS SS ST SASSER NS SS 
2)3)4;5),60);7)8 9/20) 22 | 12) 23 | 34) 15) 16) 17) 18 | 17) 20) 21 | 22) 23) 28) 28 


4 8] 10 14| 16} 18] 20) 22) 24) 26] 28) 30) 32) 34) 36] 38) 4 
Seg se] ta) laa] 2a) 8) ah | 8 | |e Gg 
2| 36 4 2 2| 76| 80| 84 
3 4 a af 45] 50] 55) 60} 65] 70| 75) 80] 85} 90] 95)100/105 ti iis 120 ise 3 
54] 60| 66| 72) 78| 84) 90] 96]102]108|114)120/126)13 
O 28) 35 49) 56) 63) 70) 77) 84) 91 981105} 112)119)126]133)140|147 134 tat 16s i $ 
6 32| 40 56| 64] 72] 80) 88} 96/104/112/120)128)136)144|152)160) 168/176 184/192/200) 8 
18 36) 45 63| 72| 81} 90} 99]108}117|126}135)144]153]162)171|180|189)198)207/216|225) 9 
20 40) 50 70) 80) 90)100/T10 120}130}140}150|160]170/180|190|200/210)220)230) 240/250) 10 


44) 55 7| 88} 99 198|209|220|231 2 
48| 60| 72] 84| 96|108|120|132|144]156|168]180)192|204|216|228|240)252 364 36 388 300 bb 


_75|_90|106|120|135|150|165] 180|195|210|225|240|255|270|285|300/315)330)345| 360/375) 15 


[28|144|160|176| 192| 20 |224|240|256|272|288|304|320/336|352|368) 384 
136 153 170|187|204|221|238|255|272|289|306/323/340|357 3e4 30; 408 408 
1 


521171|190|209| 228/247 |266|285|304|323|342)/361/380|399/418/43 
40|160|180|200|220/240|260|280|200/320|340|360/380/400/420/440 480 480 500 20 


34|105|126|147|168|189|210|231|252|273 |294|315|336|357|378/399|420|441|462/483| 504 

88|110/132|154|176|198|220|242|264|286|308|330|352|374|396|418/440|462/484/506 50 F528) ot 
891 92/115]138|161|184|207|230|253|276|299|322|345|368|391/414|437|460/483|506/529| 552/575) 23 
72 40|264|288|312|336|360|384|408|/432|456|480|504|528|552/576| 600) 24 
75|100{125|150|175|200|225|250|275|300|325|350|3751400|425/450)475|500|525|550)575| 600|625 25 


& 
= 
to 
i=) 
iS 
m 
fo) 
oo 
~ 
o 
bo 
N 
— 
am. 
im} 


ares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


Sq. |Cube Sq. |Cube Sq. |Cube 
Sq. | Cube | Root \Root . | Sq. | Cube [{Root |Root}| No. Sq. | Cube Root /Root 
1.000} 1.000) 1.000)1. 42875| 5.9f6/3.271|| 68 | 4624) 314432; 8.246/4.081 
4 8} 1.414)1.259 46656| 6.000/3.301 69 | 4761| 328509} 8.306/4.101 
9 27| 1.732|1.442 50653] 6.082|3.332|| 70 | 4900 8 .366)4.121 

16 64| 2.000) 1.587 72| 6.164|3.362|| 71 | 5041} 357911] 8.426/4. 
25 125) 2.236|/1.710 59319) 6.245|3.391|| 72 | 5184| 373248) 8.485/4.160 
36 216| 2.449|1.817 64000| 6.324|3.420|| 73 | 5329; 389017) 8.544 4.179 
49 343} 2.645)1.913 68921| 6.403/3.448|| 74 | 5476] 405224) 8.602)4.198 
64 512) 2.828)2.000 4088| 6.480|3.476|| 75 | 5625) 421875) 8.660 4.217 
81 729| 3.000|2.080 79507| 6.557|3.503|| 76 | 5776| 438976] 8.717/4.235 
100 000) 3.162)2.154 85184| 6.633/3.530]| 77 | 5929) 456 8.775|4.254 
121 1331| 3.316)2.224 91125} 6.708|3.556|| 78 | 6084] 474552] 8.831/4.27 
144 1728| 3.464/2.289 97336| 6.782|3.583|| 79 | 6241} 493039) 8.888 4.290 
169 2197| 3.605|2.351 103823] 6.855|3.608|| 80 | 6400) 512000 8.944/4.308 
1 27: 3.741|2.410 110592) 6.928|3.634|| 81 | 6561) 531441) 9.000 4.326 
_ 225) 3375| 3.873|2.466 117649| 7.000|3.659|| 82 | 6724] 551368) 9.055 4.344 
256) 6| 4.000) 2.519 125000| 7.071|3.684|| 83 | 6889| 571787) 9.110 4.362 
289 4913) 4.123/2.571 132651| 7.141|3.708|| 84 | 7056] 592704) 9.165 4.379 
3 58 4.242|/2.620 140608] 7.211|3.732|| 85 | 7225| 614125) 9 219|4.396 
361 6859| 4.358| 2.668 148877| 7.280|3.756|| 86 | 7396) 636056) 9 273|4.414 
4,472|2.714 157464| 7.348|3.779|| 87 | 7569) 658 9 .327|4.431 
» 441 9261| 4.582|2.758 166375| 7.416|3.803|| 88 | 7744| 681472 9.380/4.448 
106: 4,690/2.802 175616| 7.483|3.825|| 89 | 7921) 704969) 9 434/4.464 
529} 12167| 4.795/2.843 185193] 7.549|3.848]| 90 | 8100) 729000 9.486/4.481 
576| 13824) 4.899)2.884 195112] 7.615|3.870|| 91 | 8281) 753: 9.539|}4.497 
625} 15625] 5.000/2.924 205379| 7.681|3.893|| 92 | 8464) 778688 9.591)4.514 
676) 17576) 5.099/2.962 216000] 7.746/3.914|| 93 | 8649) 804357 9.643/4.530 
729| 19683) 5.196/3.000 226981| 7.810|3.936 8836] 830584] 9.695/4.546 
7 21952| 5.291/3.036 238328| 7.874|3.957|| 95 | 9025) 857375 9.746|4.562 
841} 24389) 5.385/3.072 250047| 7.937\3.979|| 96 | 9216) 884736 9.798 pray 
| 900) 27 5.477|3.107 262144] 8.000|4.00 97 | 9409| 912673] 9.848)4.594 
| 961) 29791) 5.567/3.141 274625| 8.062|4.020|| 98 | 9604 941192] 9.899|4.610 
327 5.656| 3.174 287496| $.124|4.041|| 99 | 9801 970299| 9.949]4.626 
1089| 35937| 5.744/3.207 300763| 8.185|4.061|| 100 }10000 1000000} 10 .000| 4.641 

39304| 5.831/3.239 


Areas of Circles 

re rence circle multiply the | or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 

d the cre g0265 ouiménly expressed fie pee in se fot tics Bae Fe mbes pe ae ane 

'6 ircle multipl e| how many gallons are containe n a pipe 0 

e of tha dinmeter sg #185398 (usua. Wy ex- | cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 

ed as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a| the number of cubic inches in 4 United States 
a ay or pipe, multiply the area by the height gallon. ; 

\ CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 

Diam-| Ci’m-]| area Diam-, Ci’m-| area Diam-}; Ci’m- 


Th i?me- 
ei Resoace Area, || “eter |ference eter |ference| eter |ference 


Area 


3.14159] .7854|| 2 6.28319] 3.1416 


- 2 

-16 064; 1. 2 4. 
16/4. 12334 1°4530|| 2 7-16/7.65763| 4.6664 
~16)4.51604) 1 2 é . 2 


-32| .09817| .0007 9-16|1.76715} .2485)) 1 

16) .19635}, .0030 19-32|1.86532| .2768))1 1 

32| 129452 10069] 21-32/2.06167 .3382||1 3 

ea) casita] Bers) MS Siena] belt 3 

33 “$3987 O37t]  25-32|2.43437| .4793|| 1 9-16)4.90874) 1.9275 1 ! 

1-32/1.07992| .0928 27-32|2.65072| .5591 5.30144] 2.2365|| 2 13 rin 83573) 6.2126 

}-32/1.27627| 1296 29-32 2.84707) .64507! 1 13-1615 .69414' 25802 = tet 2s E 
juare is equal in area to a circle when The side | equals 1.12838 multiplied e side square. 

i the di ‘Any straight line extending from he centre 

wals 0.88623 multiplied P3¢the elt a circle iol soe circumference is called a radius. 


ie. ° ° m- 
2 She cire le; or when the diameter of the circle 
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Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


re| Cube Square| Cube ; Square| Cube uare{ ¢ 
No. bars Root No. oot | Root No. Root Root No. oot | 1 
: Le | 
ef 000 31.62 | 10.00 1255 35.43 | 10.79 1510 38.86 | 11.47 1765 42.01 | I 
1oos 31.70 | 10.02 1260 35.50 | 10.80 1515 38.92 | 11.49 1770 42.07 | I 
1010 31.78 | 10.03 1265 57 | 10.82 1520 11.50 1775 42.13] I 
j 1020 31.94 | 10.07 1275 35.71 | 10.84 1530 39.12 | 11.52 1785 42.25 | 1 
2 1025 32.02 | 10.08 1280 35.78 | 10.86 1535 39.18 | 11. 1790 42.31 | i 
1030 32.09 | 10.10 1285 35.85 | 10.87 1540 39.24 | 11.5 1795 42.37 | 1 
1035 32.17 | 10.12 1290 35.92 | 10.89 1545 39.31 | 11.56 1800 42.43 | 1 
1045 32.33 0.15 1300 36.06 | 10.91 1555 39.43 | 11.59 1810 42.54 | Ii 
1050 32.40 | 10.16 1305 2 | 10.93 1560 39.50 } 11.60 1815 42.60 | 1 
1060 32.56 | 10.20 }| 1315 36.26 | 10.96 1570 39.62 | 11.62 1825 42.72 | 1 
1065 32.63 | 10.21 1320 36.33 | 10.97 1575 39.69 | 11.63 1830 42.78 | 1 
1075 32.79 | 10.24 f] 1330 36.47 | 11.00 1585 39.81 | 11.66 184 42.90 | 
1080 32.86 | 10.26 1335 36.54 | 11.01 1590 39.87 | 11.67 1845 42.95 | 1) 
1085 32.94 | 10.28 36.61 | 11.02 1595 39.94 | 11.68 1850 43.01 | 1 
1090 33.02 | 10.29 1345 36.67 | 11.04 1600 40.00 | 11.70 1855 43.07 | 1! 
1095 33.09 | 10.31 1350 36.74 | 11.05 1605 40.06 {| 11.71 1860 43.13 | 1! 
1100 33.17 | 10.32 1355 36.81 | 11.07 1610 40.12 | 11.72 1865 43.19 } 1 
1105 33.24 | 10.34 1360 36.88 | 11.08 1615 40.19 | 11.73 1870 4] 1 
1110 33.32 | 10.35 1365 36.95] 11. 1620 40.25 | 11.74 1875 43.30 | 1! 
1115 33.39 | 10.37 1370 37.01 | 11.11 1625 40.31 | 11.76 1880 43.36 | 1) 
1120 33.47 | 10.38 1375 37.08 | 11.12 1630 40.37 | 11.77 1885 43.42 | 1 
1125 33.54 | 10.40 1380 37.15 | 11.13 1635 40.44 | 11.78 1890 43.47 | 1 
1130 23.62 | 10.42 37.22 | 11.15 1 40.50 | 11.79 1895 43.53 | 1 
1135 33.69 | 10.43 1390 37.28 | 11.16 1645 40.56 | 11.80 1900 43.59 | 1 
1140 33.76 | 10.45 1395 37.35. | 11.17 1650 40.62 | 11.82 1905 43.06 | 1 
1145 33.84 | 10.46 1400 37.42 | 11.19 1655 40.68 | 11.83 1910 43.70 | 1 
1150 33.91 | 10.48 1405 37.48 | 11.20 1660 40.74 | 11. 1915 43.76 | 1: 
1155 33.99 | 10.49 1410 37.55 | 11.21 1665 40.80 | 11.85 1920 43.82 | 1: 
1160 34.06 | 10.51 1415 37.62 | 11.23 1670 40.87 | 11.86 1925 43.87 | 1: 
1165 34.13 | 10.52 1420 37.68 | 11.24 1675, 40.93 | 11. 1930 43.93 | 1: 
1170 34.2 10.54 1425 37.75 | 11.25 1680 40.99 | 11.89 1935 43.99 | 1: 
1175 34.28 | 10.55 1430 37.82 | 11.27 1685 41.05 | 11. 44.05 | 1 
1180 34.35 | 10.57 1435 37.88 | 11.28 1690 41.11 | 11.91 1945 44.106 | 1: 
1185 34.42 | 10.58 37.95 | 11.29 1695 41.17 | 11.92 1950 16 | 1 
1190 50 | 10.60 }) 1445 38.01 | 11.31 1700 4 11,93 1955 44.22 | 14 
1195 34.57 | 10.61 1450 38.08 | 11.32 1705: | 41.29 | 41.95 1960 44.27 | 1: 
1200 34.64 | 10.63 1455 38.14 | 11. 1710 35 } 11. 1965 44.33 | 13 
1205 4.71 | 10.64 1460 38.21 - 11.34 1715. 41.41 | 11.97 1970 44.38 | 13 
1210 34.79 | 10.66 1465 38.28 | 11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44.44 | 129 
1215 86 | 10.67 1470 38.34 | 11.37 1725 53 | 11.99 1980 44.50 | 13 
1220 34.93 | 10.69 1475 38.41 | 11.38 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 44.55 1s 
1225 35.00 | 10.70 1480 38.47 | 11. 1735 41.65 | 12.02 1990 44.6 12 
1235 35.14 | 10.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41.77 | 12.04 1995 44.67 | 1: 
1245 35.28 | 10.76 1500 38.73 | 11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44,72 | 14) 


in Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
4 8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths | 16ths | 32ds ; 64ths {{8ths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


1 |.015625 23 |.359375 45 |.70 
1 2 |.03125 || 3 6 | 12] 24 {7375 23] 46 [79 
3 [046875 25 {1390625 47 |.72 
fh ra ae 4 [0625 13 | 26 |:40625 || 6 | 12 | 24] 48 [ize 
cs 5 |-078125 27 |1421875 49 [7 
e 3 6 |:0937 7 | 14]. 28° |\4375 25] 50 [:7 
Ki 7. |.109375 29 |!453125 51 |.76 
Ws vera | 4 8 |.125 15 | 30 |:46875 13 | 26] 52 |.ex 
ve 9 |:140625 1 |.484375 53-84 
Me 5 | 10 5 || 4 8 | 16]: 32 {°5 a7 | ba [8 
in IL |.171875 33 |.515625 55 |. 85 
; 3 | 6 | 12 {1875 17} 34 |.53125 || 7 | 14 | 28] 56 [87 
He; 13 {203125 35 |.546875 57 1.89% 
oF 7 | 14 [2187 9 | 18] 36 |:5625 29 
a 15 |.234375 37 |/578125 59 1.92) 
Reeud | 8. 1016 19 | 38 |:593 15 | 30] 60 [9 
17 |.265625 39 |.609375 61 9 
9 | 18 |.28125 ||) 5 | 10 | 20] 40 |:625 31} 62 [9 
19 [296875 41 |/640625 63 9B 
5 | 10 | 20 21] 42 |.65625 |} 8 | 16 | 32] 64 |i, 
21 |-328125 43 |1671875 
ll 22 |.34375 ll 22] 44 


Factors and Prime Numbers . 


' 
Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number, 


A Prime Number is one that cannot resol : 
Radiecanls by. lief ond crite, esolved into two or more factors; or, itisa number exe 


A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 
TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 . 4 


I 59 139 233 337 439 557 
2 61 149 239 347 443 563 boo 193 
3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 
5 71 157 251 353 457 571 673 797 
ui] @ | it | | de | Se] Be] ge | i 

587 
13 83 173 269 373 467 593 Gor Sot 
i 89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 
19 97 181 277 383 487 709 827 
2 101 191 1 389 491 Wi 719 829 
29 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 
31 107 197 293 1 503 617 733 853 
{Os seg el ae ee Pe eB 

521 1 
43 127 223 313 421 523 641 | at 863 
47 131 227 317 431 541 643 757 877 


n 
) 


Heights and Weight for Men and Women 715 ~ 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women p 


Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of 
5 A » 
e weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weld qomattey pounds 


MEN WOMEN 


Hgt. | Het. ét.) Het.) Het.) Het.| Het. 
p 5/17 | 5° 2” | 5. & 59” - be H AS Eat = t. ig it. Hes, y t. 
Wet. | Wet. Wet y Wet.| Wet.) Wet.| W Ww Wat.) W: 

J 10 lll 114 | 118 | 122 | 126 | 130 } 134 105 | 107 no 113 ie me Wea. 

9 113 115 118 121 124 | 128 | 132 | 136 110 | 112 | 114 | 117 | 120 | 123 | 126 

; 119 121 124 | 127 131 | 135 | 139 | 142 113 | 115 | 117 | 120 | 123 | 126 | 129 
7 124 126 128 | 131 | 134 | 138 146 116 | 118 | 120 | 122 | 125 | 129 | 132 

4 127 129 131 | 134 | 137 | 141 | 145 | 149 119 | 121 | 123 | 125 | 128 | 132 | 13€ 

9 129 131 133 | 136 | 140 44 | 148 | 152 122 | 124 | 126 | 129 | 132 | 136 

4) 132 134 136 | 139 | 142, 146 154 126 | 128 | 1 133 | 136 39 | 143 

9 134 136 138 | 141 | 144 | 148 152 | 156 129 | 131 | 133 | 136 | 139 i 

4 135 137 139 | 142 | 145 | 149 |} 153 | 157 131 | 133 | 135 | 138 41 | 144 | 148 

5’ 8” 5’ 9” 5’ 10” 5’ 1 had 6’ 6’ ) ad 6’ 2” 6’ 3°" 5’ 6” 5’ Y hid 5’ 8” 5’ 9” 5’ 10” 5! 11” 6’ 

7 138 142 146 | 151 | 156 | 161-| 166 | 171 127 | 131 | 135 | 139 | 143 | 147 | 151 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

4 


166 190 | 197 | 204 1 
162 167 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 198 | 205 {| 152 | 157 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 | 177 


Nee et et ee OL 

> figures in the above tables (except the top 15-19 line in each table) are taken from the. 

fico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation’”’ published in 1912. ; 

+ tend investigation was made in 1929 jointly, by the Actuarial Society of America and the 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the ‘‘Medical Impairment Study’’ 


e data from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous one that changes in the table 


recommended for only those ages below 20. t 
sordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the top 15-19 lines in each table) represent 


ts of the 1912 and 1929 irquiries. 
WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS 


Chest measure Chest measure 


Weight at expiration Weight at expiration 
Het. : — Age Hé6t, ee 
In. |Stand-| Mini- |Stand- Mini- In. Stand-| Mini- |Stand-| Mini- 
ard |.mum ard |mum ard | mum ard |mum 
pounds|pounds| inches | inches pounds|pounds| inches /inches 
104 30%] 29 64 123 110 31%| 29% 
106 30%| 29% 65 127 112 31%] 30 
110 31 2934 66 131 116 31%] 30% 
114 31%} 29%4 67 135 120° 32 30% 
118 31%| 30 68 139 124 32%| 30% 
122 31%| 30% ||20 years 69 143 128 32%| 31 
126 32 30% 70 147 132 32%| 31% 
130 32%| 30% 71 151 136 33 31% 
134 32%4| 31 72 155 140 33%] 31% 
138 3234| 31% 73 159 144 8344| 32 
142 33 31% 74 163 148 33%| 32% 
106 30%| 29% 64 124 111 3134] 30 
108 31 29% | 65 128 113 31%} 30 
112 31%| 2934 66 132 117 32 30% 
116 31%} 30 67 136 121 32%| 30% 
120 31%| 30% 68 140 125 32%| 31 
124 32 30% ||21 years 69 144 129 32%| 31¢é ~ 
128 32%| 3034 70 148 133 33 314% 
132 32%) 31 71 152 137 33%| 31% 
136 32%| 31% 72 156 141 33%4| 32 
140 33 31% 73 160 145 33%| 32% 
144 33%| 31% 74 164 149 34 32% 
10: 31 29% 64 125 112 $1%| 30 
10 31%| 29% 65 129 114 31%] 30 
114 31%] 30 66 133 118 32 3034 
118 31%4| 30% 67 137 122 32u%| 3034 
122 32 30% 68 141 | 126 32%| 31 
126 32%| 3034 |/22 years 69 145 130 32%| 31% 
130 3245| 31 0 149 |- 134 33 314% 
134 32%| 31% 71 153 138 33%) 31% 
138 33 31% 72 157 142 3314| 32 
142 33%] 31% 73 161 146 83%| 32% 
146 33%| > 32 74 165 ; 150 34 32% 


' THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 

Source: Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C. 
|Grams|Ounces Per Ct.| Grams|Ounces|Per Ct. 
net. 70} ie ||Adrenals. 10) 6.35! 0.014 
| 1,400} 49 2.37 ||Spleen. 170 6 0.346 | er: 19\ 050 | 43.09 
eg 2) 2 | Bo Liver. -| 1690) fos | 0:43 [Muscles | 9:200|-'400__1 15.38 


aie 2.0 Kidne 3 10. 0.44 |\Skeletea. 


“cent. means ratio to total body weight. 


: 
|! Tams|Ounces| Per Ct. 


716 Atomic Weights, Symbols, Density a | 
{ 1 7 
International, Atomic Weights, 1941 | 

(The Chemical Elements) : 


Source: The Journal of the American Chemical Society ‘ 
Atomie weight is the estimated weight of an atom of an element compared with an atom of 
1 


as 16. : 
The table of the chemical elements was founded in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendelyee 
arranged them according to their properties. Later they were numbered according to their weig 


Atomic] Atomic Atomic] A: 
Symbol |Number] Weight Symbol |Number| WW 
Aluminum Al 13 26.97 Molybdenum. Mo 42 ots 
Antimony en Sb 51 121.76 Neodymium Nd 60 14 
Argon 1 39.94 IN6OBD Reo. Fs Ne 10 2a 
Arsenic AS 33 74.91 Nickel. .... Ni 28 ba 
Barium Ba 56 137.36 Nitrogen ......... N 1-J 
Beryllium. 5 Be 4 -02 Osmium.......... Os 76 196 
Bismuth Bi 83 209.00 Oxy@enss bi 60.0bk . 1 
Boron B 5 10.82 Palladium........ Pd 46 100) 
. Bromine Br 35 79.916 ||Phosphorus....... P 15 ati 
Cadmium=........ Cd 48 112.41 ||}/Platinum......... Pt 78 198 
Calcium .. Ca 20 40.08 Potassium ........ K 19 39 
Carbon... Cc 6 12.010 Praseodymium.... Pr 59 14¢ 
Cerium... Ce 58 140.13 Protactinium...... Pa 91 2313) 
Cesium .=. Cs 55 132.91 di Ra 88 220) 
Chlorine. cl 17 35.457 RN 86 2222) 
Chromium Cr 24 52.01 Re 75 186 
Cobalt... . Co 27 58.94 eS 3 Rh 45 102 
Columbiu 3 Cb 41 92.91 x a Rb 37 85 
+ Copper we Cu 29 63.57 Ru 44 100 
Dysprosium...... . Dy 66 162.46 Samarium........ Sm 62 15¢ 
_ Erbium Er 68 167.2 Scandium......... Se 21 45 
Eu 63 152.0 Selenium......... Se 34 7& 
19.00 Silicon). 3.0. AR Si 14 2& 
Gd 64 156.9 Bitvers. we. acs Ag 47 107) 
Ga 31 69.72 Sodium e325 0.7% Na 11 22 
Ge 32 72. Strontium Sr 38 8 
Au 79 197.2 Sulfur..>... s 16 2s 
Ht 72 178.6 Tantalum. Ta 73 180% 
He 2 4.003 ||Tellurium. Te 52 127) 
Ho 67 164.94 Terbium.. Tb 65 159% 
H 1 1.0080 ||Thallium -. Til 81 04 
In 49 114.76 horium. Th 90 2324 
/ T 53 126.92 ities 3. Sc es Tm 69 169%6 
% Ir 77 193.1 AAS SAG RES oe Sn 50 1188 
a Fe 26 55.85 Titanium......... Ti 22 47 
re Kr 36 83.7 Tungstenen< at ey Ww 74 1834 
: Fz La 57 138.92 ||Uranium........: U 92 | 2386 
ve Pb 82 207.21 Vanadium.... Vv 23 500 
ie Li 3 6.94 XENON. jjec.ek 64-8 Xe 131.1 
No, Lu 71 174.99 Ytterbium........ Yb 7 173 
ae Mg 12 24:32 |lYttrium.....1 221! Y 39 ; 
fF » Mn 25 54.93 ZANCE ho NS Se iain deen Zn 
; i He 80 200.61 Zirconium........ Zr 40 91 
is . J . 
+% Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 
i 4 _ Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
See (Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by- 62.4) 
ie Grams. | Melting Pt, ~ | Grams. |Meltine 
pa 2.43 6597 M 
"1 ; : ercury, liquid......... 13. 
. 6.55 630.5 Moly bdecith Win beth « io , hg: 
1m 1.40 189.2 Neodymium.......... 7.00 
+ 5.73 (820) Neon... 1.204 
eo 3.7 850 8.8 
_ aye 9.67 271 0.810 
mn, amorph......... 2,45 2300 22.5 
4.2 —7.2 1.132 
8.37 10.9 11.5 553 
1.873 26 2.20 44 
1,54 810 21.37 1773... 
3-32 73500 0.870 62.2 
7.02 640 13/84 1968 } 
oe ~101 1.532 38 
6.93 180025 = || Ruthenfum./271/2/2227! 12:30 oan | 
8.71 1480 Samarium. ....5.5....55 71 1300 | 
8.4 1950 Selenium... |. 4.82 ° 220 
8:89 1083. Silicon, crystal 2.42 1420 
4.77 m beds ver, cast 10.42 960 
1.5 =223 Sodium... . | 0.971 97, 
5.93 29.7 Strontium, soi 2:60 800° 
5.46 958.5 Sulphur, solid. . 2.0 113 
1.85 a acne Tantalum, ..,.......... 16.6 2850 
19.3 1063 Tellurium, crystal. ...... 6.25 452 
1313 (1700 HALIM si hone 11.86 303.8 
0.19 » | «27 Thorium, 22. 06) 500: ‘| 11:00 1845. 
0.763 259.14 Pin, BOM: or oceans 7.184 31.8 
7.28 Ditaniimn yas cease ihe 4.5 800. 
4,94 113.5 TUNES reyes csee atl 18.6 3370 
7.86 1535 Uraniumtag et Hoe a, 18:7 £1850 
3.4 -169 Vanadium jen. te int petty 1710 
6.15 826 Xenon, liquid . 3.52 -140, 
11.005 327.4 Yttrium. . 4.57 1490 
9.234 186 Zine, solid 4/32 419.4 
17 183 irconium, 6.53 1900" 


Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°, 


oe Elements, Gases, Greek and Roman Measures T17 


DISCOVERERS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 
Year 


D a Discoverer 
iscov Element Discov. Discoverer 
1899 |Debierne Mer 
WRURY sis seh we n'a'e' B. C. 
yt pared sb ne ee 1782 Hjelm 
1450 Valentine s Neotsk, : 1898 Miho 
auieieh ees : . Travers 
MR Co eoeae , Ramsay a 1751 |Cronstedt 
ag oe Semin 1772. | Rutnectora 
auquelin cy! 
sth C. [Valentine et fee a% pi Priestley, Scheele 
ige8 Davy | Phosphorus........| 1669 weanah 
i Phosphorus. . ..« : 
1817 |Stromeyer Panniaes ee ets 108 oan 
i808 [Davy Potassium... ...... 1e88 Hae 
arch Praseodymium. ..... 1885 |W 
1803 |Klaproth hes heges 
1861 Bunsen, Kirchoft TL Oh 1500 Ce ate ais 
a R Side ) 
1797 Vauguelin pheanin, DSSS 1303 De enter a eS 
et .|]Bhodtum ..-.....: 
{801 |Hiatenete Rubigh.------i2 3) dese Olgas aaa 
Meh s ; ee 
1886 |Boisbaudran Seed eee ee 1879 Ri seas 
1843 |Mosander Selenium. ..........| 1817 |Bei “zell 
1901 |Demarcay Silicon. . ‘| 1823 |Berzelius 
a77e i Se Silver. .. B.C rat 
gnac Sodium .. ‘| 1807 |Davy: 
1875 |Boisbaudran Stronti ed 
1846 | Winkler Eugenie wn 2)-0 2 eee 
. C. Tantalum......-..- 7 K 
1923 |Coster, Hevesy Tellurium. ......... 1382 ek ee chetigtanel 
1895 |Ramsay Terbium... 1843 |Mosander 
1879 |Cleve Thallium.......... 1861 |Crookes 
1766 |Cavendish Thorium...........| 1828 |Berzelius 
1926 Hopkins, Harris, Thultum. Po sea eoel_  SS7TSRCleve 
SB 9) ue” FP SR a eso os wo 9: ° e 
863 |Reich, Richter ‘Ttanlgm..-i¢22 =< 5 Boa Gregor 
1811 |Courtois Tungsten........ 1783 aq Einwar 
1 i Tennant As a oes Se fee pee 
1898 |Ramsay, Travers Virginium........:. 1929 Seo. Minder 
1839 |Mosander Xenon % 1898 Ramsay, Travers 
B., & nenvéd ¥tterbium 1878 |M gnae 
um... 794 
ba Welsbach, Urbain pone Bat¥s B Cc. gee 
e , Buss ic nium. | 
un aeee sires y 0 3 1789 |Klaproth 
orc : POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS Mesa CENTIGRADE) 
ement C.° Element | c.° | Element Element (et 
Chlorine. ......+ __34.7||Manganese......| 1,900 = eae Aunee »| 700 
Copper: . 2-Be xt. < 2,300 ||Molybdenum.... 33 700 9| Selenium.......- 688 
Helium | 945.8 Sodium......--- 880 
Hydrogen —19. Sulphur.......--+ 444,6 
Iodine 412 ||Thallium........ 1,650 
A iran 1 ees 0 280 (nin PTR is: 2,270 
EE tRiliete = 1,620 | Platinum. . 4,300 ||Tungsten........| 5,900 
z deel (4, 300) | Seecuiesitim: Boas. 1/100 | Potassium. pat ian Zine ...«ds a xvikiyes 930 
re DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITEE) 


nel Specific Grav. yee 
evens Air—1 o—4| cu. Ft. 


se 
Hydrochloric acid. . 1.6398 |1. Fite 1. L476 0. pe 


Beant acid ..|0.922__|0.7 0.645 

Hydrogen.....---- 0.08987 |0. 0960 if 06289 0 00561 

By aGroeen sulphide . 2 as 1.1 076 09602 
iS 2 ‘595 0.2315 


Specific Grav. reve 
Weht. Gas 


Pub ees te eo 
Grams Air—1,; O—1 cut Fe. 
Praga eee Pneerpeeesan Pere 


EP gona Weitaisalesie-< 2. 
Methane......+-+- 6.7468 0.5544 |0.5016 |0.04475 
Methyl ‘chioride.. -12.304 41.782 1.612 |0.1438 
Methyl ether. ...+- 2.110. |1.632_ |1 477 |0.1317 
Neon....----* «5 2}0.9002 |0.6962 0.6299 |0.05620 
NitrogeD....+-- . 20 41.2507 0.9673 |0.8752 0.07808 
Nitrie oxide. ....+s 1.3402 |1.0365 0.9378 |0.08367 
Nitrous oxide.....+ 119777. |1.5296 |1.3839 0.12347 
Oxygen. ..se--see aes 42905 L 1052 }1- 0.08921 
Propatie.....-++++* aes 1,5620 |1.4132 0.12608 
Steam at 100° C....|0.598 462 |0.418 10.0373 
4 iy Bupa a 13: "9266 |2.2634 2.0479 0.18270 
2.530 |0.2257 || Xenon. 6.851 14.525 4.094 10.3653 
ee "Ancient tees and Roman Weights rel Measures 
. Source: Historical Records 
in. =a little over 


as: =6 cyathus = 17.6 cu. 

bra cpouna) = = m0 OE. “1B a 13 5-7 gf., oo Ghous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in. = .9 
ain d) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2- 1 gt, Troy. LONG MEASURE 
na, ( rt OY ~ 171-7 Oe ie ee 


ale’ nt (60 ) minae) = 56 Ibs. i ig 0 pwt. 
rroy. Cubit = 17.4 inches. 
w DRY MEASURE Pace = 4 ft. 10 inches. 
= 1 peck 2-9 pin int. Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches, 

hoenix = 70 cu. in. = nearly 1% Wy pints. Mize = 4,835 feet. 
; s = 3360 cu. in. = iat 132 bushels. Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. 

Dm LIQUID MEASUR Furlong = = 504 ft. 41-5 inches. 

yathus = = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly ig gill. = 4,030 feet. i 

* i" 


a 


718 Weights of Water, Woods and Other Solids a 
; z _ 
Weight of Water 4 
Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables. “3 
ioineh.... 2.6 bes -03617 pound. 1 cylindrical foot. . 6.0 U./. 
12 tie are ne el 434 roan 2.282 eylindrical feet . 112.0 potd 
1 cubic foot.... 62.5 pounds 45.64 cylindrical feet - 2240.0 pow 
1 cubic.foot... 7.48052 U.S. gals.!} 1 imperial gallon =f 310.0 pow 
1.8 cubic feet... 112.0 pounds 11.2 imperial gallons. A 112.0 pod 
35.84 cubic feet..... 40.0 pounds 224 imperial gallons. - 2240.0 pow 
1 eylindrical inch. . 4 .02842 pound. 1 U.S. gallon... . : 8.355 pow 
12 cylindrical inches..... .341 pound 13.44 U.S. gallons........ 112.0 pow 
] cylindrical foot 49.10 pounds 268.8 U.S. gallons. ....2240.0 pod 
Water has not changed in its chemical composition (H2O) in the last 2,000,000 years. This hai 
learned by analyzing oxygen liberated from ancient rocks. 
WEIGHT OF SOLIDS OTHER THAN WOOD (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) 
Material Lbs. Material Lbs. Material Lbs. Material 
YPSUID ..< . scsi 144-145)| Pitch 
Hornblende..... 187|| Porcelain 
| SP Ree ets oe 57 .2||Po 
BRORY 4s gett n thernscre 114-120 


Celluloid .... 


Cement, set... an Gelatine 180 

oS 118-175) |Glass: Common.|150-175 

Charcoal: Oak.. 5|/Graphite........ 144-170 
: PA scoeree 122-162 


Weight of American Woods 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


The weights given below may be used to estimate 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 
feet per tree. 

The following rule may be used to estimate the 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: 


Per cubic 
Per 
Species 1,000 Species 
b’d 
ft. 
Lb. 
2,330||Douglas fir 


2,830||(Rocky Mou't.) 
20)|Elm, American. 
70|\Elm, slippery. .. 
70|\Fir, balsam..... 
50)'Gum, red...... 
\Hackberry..... 
50! Hemlock, east. . 
50) |Hickory, true... 
30/|Larch, western. 
500|| Locust, black. . . 
30||Magnolia, ever- 


NNNNMNM WIN ONN 
CReseni~INIIs i 
S 


Oypress, south. 


’ The weights of wood when green, as here re- 
corded, include the moisture present at the time 
the trees were felled, and are based on the average 
of heartwood and “of data pieces as represented 
by test specimens taken from pith to the bark. 
The air-dry weights are for wood at a moisture 
content of 12 percent, which is approximately the 
condition reached without artificial heating by 
material sheltered from precipitation in the North 
Central States. The weights per 1,000 board feet 
are based on nominal or full size. Since nominal 
and actual size of softwood lumber often vary con- 
siderably, this difference must be taken into ‘con- 


sideration in Seong the actual weight of soft- ; 


wood lumber per 1,000 board feet. For example, a 
mominal 1-by-8-inch softwood board actually 
Measures about 25/32 by 745 inches, and the ratio 
between actual and nominal cross section is: 
25/32 X 71g 
= 0.732 
xX 8 


1 

Then the actual weight of 1,000 board feet of, for 
example, Sitka spruce 1- by 8-inch boards at .12- 
percent moisture is approximbately 2,330 <0.732= 
1,710 pounds. 

The decorative value of wood depends upon its 
color, figure, luster, and the way in which it takes 
fillers, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes. The 


Lime: Mor 
Limestone. 167-171}| Rock salt 
Magnetite. 306-324) |Sandstone 
Malachite 231-256) |Serpentine 
Marble 160-177||Slate 
Mica.. 165-200) | Soapstone 
Opal. . 137||Stareh 
Paper. ...... 44-72||Sug: 
Paraffin. ....... 54-57)||Tallow. . 

BE SS cis c vis enete Topaz 

0.78 X D2 
= ————_-X H HX.4 


where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 
42 = the square of the tree's diameter at 4 
from the ground in inches 
H = total height of tree in feet 


Per cubic Per cubics 
foot Per foot 
1,000|| Species 
Air-| b'd Air 
Gre'n!| dry | ft. Gre’n| dry’ 


Lb. | Lb. | Lb. Lb. | Lb. 
33 


35 
54 64 44 
56 80||Oak, white..... 63 47 
5 25 /|2,080||Pine, lodgepole.| 39 29 
50 34 /|2,830||Pines, loblolly..| 53 36 
50 37 |3,080||Poplar, yellow..| 38 28 
50 28 |2,330||Redwood...... 50 23 
63 51 |4,250||Spruce, eastern.| 34 28 
48 36 |3,000||Sugarberry..... 48 36 
58 48 |4,000/|Sycamore..... 1 852 34 
Tamarack... .. 47 37 
2,920{|Walnut, black,.| 58 


59 35 
Sapwood of all species is light in color and ink 
species it is practically white. The white 
wood of certain species, such as maple, mg. 
preferable to the heartwood for specific 

some species, such as hemlock, the ne firs, 


exposed to conditions that favor dec 
warm, humid ted Sta be 


sons for fungi, which cause decay, are sho: 
The natural decay resistance of all comme 
tive species of wood lies in’ the heartwood. 
untreated, the sapwood of substantially ali. 
has low resistance to decay and usually has 
life under decay-producing conditions. 8 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 


¥" Distances by Water from New York City 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office, Navy Dept. 
TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 


: E. bound 


, Magell. Str. 


ide, Aust. 

hit., Syd., & Melb. . 

, St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
, Arabia— Winter; E. bound. - 
mmer: E. bound. 

‘io, Corsica— Winter: : &. bound 
mmer; E. bound........---- 
a, Africa —Via St. Vincent, C. 


ee ee oe 


mmer; H. boun 
pala, Honduras—Via ‘Panama 


3 Swash Channel 
pound. Neth. — Winter E. 


ada Passage....-.---- 
aneg: pe via Str. ‘ot ais bd. 
huda Give Fath. Hole Anch.) . 
ck Gat. 49° 50” No., 

7B. bd. . 


lds, Nice a Wind. Pass 
Panama — Via 
D0 Wind. Pass. . 

D Day, gadis Winter; E. bound; 


a Suez Canal 
mmer; ©. bound; ViaSues Canal 
eaux, Er.—Winter; E. E. bound. 


U. 
‘anal & L. I. Sound.... 
ee act op Age Sd. 


’ en 
paer: #2 boung 
ese Oe vis ‘Panama 


baee 


Q! E. bo 
‘6. of Sokotra , ee ee 
: ‘énile—Via Panama eee ou 
Cores ia Panama Can.. 


2 Magellan Str. 
3 faitien, Haiti. 
own Af— 


aaron ees 


719 
Miles 
Pliace—Route and Season 
Naut. | Stat. 
Cartagena, Col.-—Via Crooked ce 

& Windward Pass. 1,853 | 2,134 
Carupano, Ven.— Via Virgin ‘Pass..| 11893 | 2,180 
Cattaro, Aust.— Winter; E. nome 6 5,327 

Summer: E. bound. 4,644] 5,348 
Cayenne, Guiana.... 2,447 | 2,818 
Charleston, 8. C., U.S. 627 723 
Charlottetown, P. E. I 

OF Canad 605 wet hiiiiae eee ae 832 958 
Cherbourg, Br Winter E. bound.| 3,125 | 3,599 

Summer: E. bound. ..........- 3,226 | 3,715 
Christiansted, St Se Ss. I—Via 

Virgin Passage. ...-. 2. ..+.<s 1,465 1,687 
Cienfuegos, ‘Cuba_Vis Crooked I. 

& Windward Pass........... 1,682 | 1,937 
Colombo, Cey.— Winter; E. bound, 

Via Suez Canal; 8. of Sokotral.| 8,607} 9,911 

Summer; E. bound, Via Suez 

Canal; S. of Sokotra I......... 8,625 | 9,932 
Colon, C. Z.—Via Crooked I. & 

Windward Pass.....-...+-.5 1,974 | 2,273 
Copenhagen, Den.—Winter; E. 

DOUNd, «0... 1. dee cee ee cess f DSSS Aoze 
Summer; E. bound..........+- ,029 | 4,639 
Via Pentland Firth (Winter). 3,675 | 4,232 
Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 3,845 W428 

Coquimbo, Ch.—Via PanamaCanal| 4,468 | 5,145 
Cortu, I. of Corftu—Winter;E.bound| 4,516 200 
Summer; E. bound...........- 534 | 5,221 
Corinto, Nic.—Via Panama Canal.| 2,700} 3,109 
Coronel. Chile—Via Panama Can,.| 4,839} 5,572 
Via Magellan Str...........-.- 8,135 | 9.368 
Giteben Li (The found), w.i.. 422 | 1,638 
Cumana, Ven.—Via Mona Pass... 1,901 | 2,189 
Curacao (Santa Ana Hbr.) W. L— 
Via Mona Pass....,..-.--++- 1,769 | 2,037 
Danzig, Ger.— Winter; E. bound.. 053 | 4,667 
Summer; E. bound. oo. | 4,223 | 4,863 
Demarara River, Brit. Guiana ae 1217 | 2,553 
Dominica I. (Roseau, 1L.)—Via 

Anegada Pass.........--+-«- 1,670 | 1,923 
Dover, Eng.—Winter; E. bound.. .| 3,249 | 3,741 

— ~ bound Leda bane 1350 | 3,858 
Esmera as, Ecuad.— anama 

Wis wo d dow ovate ob en 2,491 | 2,868 
Eten, Peru—_Via Panama Canal... 029 | 3,488 
Fall River, Mass., U. S. A A—Via 
- Long Jaland Soun nd. Wi “ia 159 183 
amagusta, rus I,— Winter; 

ie antade eare paris 5,178 | 5.963 
an E. bound «7+ 3 Pee 5,196 | 5,983 

‘astnet (la ng. 

net fiat, S40, 20) Na oWMe| aei2 | 3.238 
- ee si see nee 924 +367 

ayal ‘orta), Azores—Crossing 

Long. 47° W. in Lat. 40° 30’N.| 2,115 | 2,436 
Pierre Tra, U8; Ae eee 757 872 
Fishguard, Wales— Winter; E.bound| 2.992 | 3,445 

Summer; FE. bound......-....- | Peas oe 
Fiume, A. H. Winter: E. Lchanis 5 a 
Fe er artaisiaa, W. ee he 

‘ort de France, que, 

F: Via Anegada , PAag8. 1,717 | 1.977 

‘ort Pond Bay, N. 

Via Long Island EEL 110 127 
Fortune Island, Bahamas. .... 1,093 | 1,259 
Funchal, Madeira—Great Circie...} 2-765 184 
Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—8. bound; : 

Sitside: 8.of Dry Tortugas...| 1.887 | 2.173 
Galway, Ire-—Winter; E. bound... 2.834 yer 

Bae: OO oe 

=< y nd Dy 
Geos, 1 — Winter: bow 4.078 | 4.696 
Georgetown. Brit. Golanes es pet 
ceereain ater phe 31225 | 3,714 
a oath ‘ee of (lat. “36°, 57’ N. 

5° 45’ W. )—Winter: E. 

wena lig ress cep ee .. | 3,183 | 3.665 

Summer; &. bound... ... +5.) 1201 | 3,686 

Glasgow. Scot. Winter: EL bound; 3.936 pe 
er; ound... + Ls te 

Gothenburg, Swed.- = WinkeseieP: nd} 3.97 307 

Summer; £5. boun 740 | 207 
Greenport, Ni U8 hrs) Guba 
Guantanamo Pert | 1.310} 1,519 
Guayaquil (Puna), Fou. —Via Pan-| 4 gi.) 3,236 

Ala Jieis ssveet clases Shete 10.215 11762 


BES 
} Vig, Magellan Str. .< e+-eess eer 


- Havana, 


‘Key West, Fla., 
8. bound. 


” Kristiansand, 


Place—Route and Season 


Cuba (Custom House 
arf)—Inside: S. bound.... 
Outside: 8. bound... ........... 
Halifax, Nova Scotia............ 
Hamburg, ea gaa “E. bound 


Winter: © 


ong Winters E. bound, Via 

uez Canal: S. of Sokotra I.. 

Summer; EB. bound: Via Suez 
Canal: 8. of Sokotra I.. 

Via Panama, San Francisco, 
Yokohama & Shanghai 

Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- 
bama and Shanghai ... 

Via Panama, Honolulu, Guam & 
Canal, Colombo, & 
Singapore; Winter; E. bound 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Singa- 

pore; Summer E. bound. 


1 
Honolulu, Haw. Via PanamaCanai : 


Via Magellan Str... 
Via Isthmus of Tehuantepec... 
Iquique, Ch.—Via Panama Canal. 
ia Magellan Str. . deskce tian fn 
Istanbul, Tur.—Winter: E. bound. 
Summer; E, bound............ 
Jacksonville, Fla:, U.S. A......... 
Jacmel, Haiti—Via Crooked I. &| 
Windward Pass............. 
Kalamata, Gr.— Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound. 
Loy = A-—Ouiside; 


Inside; S.bound.2. 22202707! 
Kingston, Jamaica—Via Cescked 
I. & Windward Pass. . [ae 
Nor.—Winter; E. 
OO Vi ae a 
Summer; E. bound . 
La Guaira, Ven.— Via Mona Pass. . 
La Pallice, Fr.—W. paiet E bounces 
Summer; B. bound. 2 
La Palmas, Canary Is, 
La Union. Kalvador-Via Panama 
Canal 
Liverpool, Eng. OAM eal E. bound 
Summer; FE. boun 
ton, Guat. nein Straits’ of 
Florida; S.bound............ 
London, Eng.— Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; B. hem 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Panama Cai 
Via Magellan Str. . 
gue Chile—, of 8. AL. 
wae Sapame can. 


~ Manila P I—Via Panama Canal 


& Balintang Channel 
Via Panama, San _ Francisco, 
Yokohama. 

Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko. 
hama, Shanghal & Hong Kong . 
Via Panama, Honolulu & Yoko- 


"bound, ‘hel ‘Suez 
Canal; & of Sokotra I... ... 


Via Suez Canal, Aden, Golombo; 
& Singapore: Winter: B. bound 
Via Suez Canal, Aden. Colombo. & 
Singapore: Summer; E. bound . 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, & 
Singapore: Winter; E. bound. 
Via Suez, Colombo, & Singapore: 
Summer; E. bound.......... 
Manta, Ect.—Via Panama Canal. . 
nye Ven.—Via La Guaira & 


Sd niga 
Summer; E: bound. .’........ 
Maher Town, Gest Inagua I, 
W.L, Via Crooked I. Passage. . . 


»; +a oF 
the 


Place—Route and Season 


May: WP piv, Secs Grune Makati 
Masatian,} Mex.—Via PanamaCanal 


ood Hope 
Via Magellan Str.. 
Via Panama Canai_ 
Via Panama & Tahiti . 
Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney .. 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Via St. regs a Cape Town & 
Adelaide. 
Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal 
Summer; E. bound; Leese 
Mobile, Aija.. U. 8 A.— Outside: 
8. bound. 
Mollendo, Peru — Via Panama 


Wapale 523.002, 3h tok cae 
Mona Pass, ee ae Ss aN: 
67° 47’ W.). iE : 


Monte Cristi, D. Ye. 
Montevideo, ‘Uruguay—Direct . 
Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Bahia 
& Rio de Janeiro. 
Naples, It,—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer: E. bound. 

Nassati, N. P. I.— Via NE. Provi- 
dence Channel...... . 
New Orleans, La.. U. S. A.—S. 

bound: Outside; S. of Dry 
Tortugas, & via S. W. Pass.. ”. 
S. bound; Outside; S. of Dry 
Tortugas & via S. Pass... 
Newport, R. U.S. A.—Via Long 
Island kp = A Soa 
Outside-Long Island...) .) 1. _: 
Newport. News, Va.. U. S. 
Norfolk, Va.. U.S. A. 
Neuyitas, Cuba—Via Crooked’ 1. 


Pass 
Odessa, Tas —Winter; E. bound. . 
Summer: E. bound. 
Oslo, Nor.—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound 


Pare, Brazil—Great Circle. 
Paramaribo, Guiana. 
Pensacola, Fla., U. 8. A.—s. ‘bound; 
Outside: S of Dry Tortugas _! 
parka Firth (lat. 58° 42’ N.; long. 
3° W.)—W et Be bound . 
Seated: E, bound . 
Pernambuco, Brazil... . 
Via Barbados, Crossing ‘Equator 
in long. 37’ W. crt 
Philadelphia, Sie U. 8. A 
Plymout 


Pointe a Pitre. see W.L., 
Ponce, P. R.—Via Mona Pass. . 
Port Antonio, Jamaica — Via 

Crooked I. & Windward Pass. . 
Port Arthur, Texas 


I. Passage 
te pn Cuba—Via Crooked ie 
Port Via 


Summer; E. bound . 
Port, Gibrara, Cuba—Via ‘Crooked 
PASS) clgavtitla cing a ae pees 
Port Limon, C. R.—Via Crooked I, 
& Windward bas 
Port Lobos, 
Port Natal neha lecaretetbaneren 
Port of spas, "Prinidaa Ww. L— 


Via Virgin Pass 
Via Barbados...... sito Mey 03 
Port Said, Egypt—Winter; B. bound] 5,125 
Summer; E. bound............ ' 6,143 
Port Townsend, Wash., U. S. A.— : 
Via Panama & San Francisco . 6,032 
Via Magellan Str. & San Franciseo| 13/905 
Portland, Me., U. 8. A.—Via Am- 
brose Channel; Vineyard Sound 
© .. pleas ee. a tae 349 
utside; Nantucket he 4 
Portland, Ore, U. . _ 
anama Canals... ci eee 5,886 
Via Magellan Strait 13,760 | 


Porto Plata, Dom, Rep.—Via_ Turks 


D. Pasbnty Wy shew ew hiss a we hye e MOTO) 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 721 
Miles 
Place—Route and Season 3 Miles 
Mawes isk. Piace—Route and Season Rak Seo 
jmouth, N.H.U.s.A—Out-| || __ ||Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San ane: - 
pence Nantucket Lightvessel.... 395 455 Raa oes wimpy 
n, Cuba—Via rookedI.Pass.| 1.219 | 1,404 |} Via Magellan Sir. & San Francisco 12237 | 18608 
MEenO, Mex... 5. we ee se es , S fa) 5 it Hf 
Pprctown, Mass., U.S. A... .:. 347 400 Sparcow aint, ie ai Ao foam Ase 
mbrose Channel, Vineyard Sydney, Aust.—Via C: pe of Good 397 45 
‘Sound & Pollock RipSlue.....| 274] 316 sob agg Sao |e tee 
rto Barrios, Guat.—Via Straits Via Magelian Str... ......ccee. 13,306 | 15,328 
of Florida: S. bound.........| 1,804 | 2,077 Via Panama & direct 22222222: ree} 
en <eabello, vhs Crees San} Via Panama & Tahiti. 122.122! geil i108 
Juan. P.R.,Curacao&LaGuaira| 2.103 2 : ;. Vincent & Cape Town... ? 
rto “Cortes, Hon.—Outside: 8S. rae Vis Rs Wineent ate ae a "and 18,2 ane 
Se RS ie agg of Florida. . ; 90 2,037 ‘Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne. .| 13,734 | 15,826 
slo Metico, Mex ip: os.) LOH | 2280 || Vinsuer Canal winter fe pound| tgags | Lead 
anal... .; fe eae 2,488 | 2,865 ||Tacoma, Wash. — Via’ Panama eee 
*bec, apa me of eee 1,321 1,521 Janal..... 6,058 | 6,976 
enstown, Ire.—Winter;B.bound| 2,876 | 3,312 Via Mageilan Str. : : 
vgs ae e pepe habe cute ae 2 a 3,441 Taleahuano, C + 13,854 (6 
» BE. eee eee eee ee .770 5,493 POMBL vn 2 orgie = ae Be ee te ae 
eau. Dominica... .....-.--..- 1670 | 1/924 || Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San pans he ae 
ipa. Neth.—wWinter; E apts eay dengan Yokohama, Inland } 
RCO CET ESM ‘ : Sea & S. of Quelport L....... 
ummer; E. bound 3'4ss |} 4.016 || Ttinidad (Dragon's Mouth: lat. 10° aga or = 
George, Gren. i... 5--...+-| 1,842 121 43’N., long.61°45’ W.), W. L— t, 
John, _N.B— Vie 1 rE Sound. nf 486 560 Mae Ancaata Paes Ber eas eet 1,921 |. 2,212 i 
vessel... .. 5 28 aco, Col.—Via Panam: ' ; 
Johns Harb., Antigua, W. I.— ‘ Tuxpam, Mex.—Via fevanap ee mame ea 
ja Anegada Pass... ...... 1,572 | 1,810 greso and Tampico. ....-... 2,183 | 2,514 
e, Martinique. W. I.—Via Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal 5,000 | 5.758 
Anegada Pass .-+--| 1780 | 1.963 Valnsretse,{! Coil ys Panama} 3 
434 1.65 ANA... 1.1 ww eee e seer eeee 
651 || via Magellan Str.22 1.0 021001 $580 | 9.080 
Were aa WT 2,914 | 3,356 || Vancouver. B. C.—Via Panama E Ss. aha 
nana Bay, Dominican Rep., W.1.} 1,334 5 NDS ogists 5 518s 2's os ++} 6, 
ey: Dom eR Wis 1.536 |! via Magellan'Str. 27222027121. 18'920 | 16,080 
Panama Canal.....-...-.--. 60 | 5,597 || Vera Cruz. Mex.—Via Habana, NE 
a Magellan Str......-.----. 19'243 | 14'674 ||. Cuba & Progreso, Mexico... .| 2,017 | 2,328 
Eran aio. Cal, a Via Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct........ 11995 | 2/297 
Seat shee ccs. | 3o2Be | .60do 4h] VRS) Sb Summer. E. bound....] 2,968 | 3,415 
@ Magellan Str............ 13,135 | 15,126 Winter; B. bound... ...- +... 9 1363 
ehh pegs aes? sah eae ae 131328 | 15.348 Virgin Pass. (lat. 18° 20’ N., long 
2'90 3°34. aa Or ba WA cue kate 1,422 | 1,638 
Cs SENET, 11/238 | 12/941 || Vladivostok, Siberia—Via Panama 4 
ig DUEMEAE Pe 1'399 1611 Canal & Tsugaru Str.........{| 9,850 | 11,343 
Washington, D.C., U,8.A........ 419 | "482 
maneas. = Z.—Via Cape Town 
tia a THD wn) <i> 'arste tale te ian . 
=, 08 Shey 2,032 | 2,340 Via Cape Town and Composite. . 13902 i83i8 
iy bet 2.047 2.357 Via Magellan Str...........-.-} 11,344 4 
AA apse erage 3126 3'600 Via Panama Canal & Direct.....} 8,522 814 
3.126 | oO Via Panama & Tahiti.......... "851 | 10,192 
ck : , Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... -| 14,129 | 16,270 
& Windward Pass. i 1.758 | shosa ||, V8, 8%, vincent: Cane. TOV] yeaa 
meee. Leta Crooked I. & Via Suez Canal: Winter: E. bound | 14/356 | 16,532 
indward Pass.........-... 1,362 | 1,568 Via Suez Canal;Summer: 8. bound | 14/374 | 16,552 
9 Domingo, D. R.—Via Mon Wilmington, N.C., U.S.A... 5 $3 
Pass PRS ere Neie we lose Hn 2 ote : 1,489 1,715 || windwar Passage dat “20° 10’ N $ 
MPSA MEL ET . * cak, once wim ace we = 4,957 | 5,709 long. 74° 00’ W.) “WwW. L—Via 
jamilla, Col,—Via Crooked L & (Grooked I, Bass. weir sca 1,240 | 1,428 
Windward Pass. -......-..- 1.800 | 2.073 || -yokohama—Via Cape ct Good Hope| 15,099 | 17.388 
moan, Gay U. SA... oor-: 700 8 Via Panama Canal..........-- 9/699 | 11,169 
Je, Wash.—Via Panama Canal| 6,038 6,953 Via Panama & San Francisco... ‘798 | 11.283 
@ Magellan Str..........-...| 13.914 | 16.023 || Via Panama & Honolulu... - "*},10/096 | 11,626 
D ghal, A pas Cape of 14.437106.61% Le res eo Pisa z. Pop pen 15,035 
a, eee AE i, CTC . a Suez Canal, ummer 5b. 4 i 
ia Panama Canal & Osumi (Van Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing - atid tree i 
apore, Borekong & Shanghai; 13 Sal ae 
Sede Paki ee f 591 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
apore, Hongkong & Shanghal; io 
+ va b d bstee ee! 13,557 | 15,612 oe 
ia Suez Canal;Summer;E. bound) 12, y .), W. 1.-—Out- 
‘Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- side: S. bound; Via Straits of 
ore & Hongkong; Summer; Florida... ...---- se esses 1,366 | 1,573 
NEW YORE (NAVY YARD), 
N. Y., to— 
Boston, Mass. (Navy_Yafd)—Via x! 
Pollock Rip Slue, L. 1, & Vine- z 
yard Sounds. .....--+++---+ 288 332 
Georgetown, 8. C., U- S.A... ies 591 681 
New London, Conn. (Naval Station), 
eS tara Ory ye ae , Via Long I. Sound..,......-| 103 119 
ez Canal; Winter; E. bound 10,154 Philadelphia, Pa., U. 5. A. (Navy , 
10,172 Yard) 1... 5-0-0 ss aegeee tees 231 266 


The spin of the earth should actually give rise 
to a rotation of the water where it runs out, 
but the effect is far too small to be observed with 
a bath or basin. Where a large still sheet of 
water runs out through @ vertical pipe, as at 
tha intake of a water turbine, the effect should, 
however, be large enough to observe. Tt is, in fact, 
found that under these conditions whirlpools 
form, and that the spin of the water is in an 
opposite direction in the Northern and in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


me to complete rest in a 
tely in the middle, 
no whirl- 


. 


722 Distances by Water from American Ports 
Distances by Water from Other American Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; figures show statute miles 
FROM PORTLAND, ME FROM KEY WEST 
Fialiia. hoses ss oo 4,711)New York,via Canal 345 | apalachicola...... 416|Havana..........- 
Baltimore......... 790|Newport News..... 646 Barbados i ae 1,680|Halifax.........:. 1, 
Bermuda.........- 841|Pernambuco....... 4,261 | Rermuda........-- 1,240|/Hampton Roads... 1, 
Woston/ is os sea e 113|Philadelphia....... 600 | Boston..2.....:.. 1,594|Liverpool......... 4, 
Buenos Aires...... 6,763|Port Castries, 8. L. 2,137 | Campeche... ...... 728| Mobile. .... teehee - 
Charleston........ 1,026|Quebec.......---+ 1,229 | Cape Haytien. .:.. 713|Montevideo....... 6,) 
BVARHS cased celles 1,677!Rio de Janeiro... 5,495 | Charleston. ......- 673|New York........ i 
PAMTAY oko disc 0 en 389|St. John, N. B.. 248 Cienfuegos........ 621|Pensacola......... 
Key West........- 1,610/St. Thomas, W. 1... 1,793 | Guracoa.......... 1,312|Philadelphla....... 1, 
Montevideo. . - 6,632|St. Vincent, C. V.. 3,229] Galveston......... 872 San Juan, P. R.... 1, 
Nassau, N. P..)... 1,401|Savannah...... + 1,110} Gipraltar. 022222: 4,583 Vera Cruz..... a | 
FROM BOSTON es 
Amsterdam....... pied | ERAVANG... Jose os woe 1s 
Antwerp........-- mane ome Ee p oe FROM NEW ORLEANS 
Aux Cayes........ , AMDUG... sense ‘S59 | Barbados......... 2,468,;New York...... o- Se 
Baltimore... 2.121 737| Liverpool. : 2.2... 3.372 | Boece i111 eve |Pensacola.. 222.7. me 
Bangor, Me....... 224|London...:....... age Bermuda::........ ,946|Philadelphia....... 1,* 
Barcelona......... 4,076) Mobile...... 2,173 Bluefields......... 7'393|Port au Prince,.... 1. 
Batavia,.....--..- 11,844) Montreal. . . 436 | Roston......-..... "285|Port Royal...:.... ne 
Bath, Me.. . 137|Norfolk..... 597 | Buenos Aires... .. .- 7,233|Progreso...... oo. 
Belfast, Me .  193|Philadelphia 5471 Gampeche..... seer) T49 | Quebeasnc ween 3,2 
Bermuda « _, {92|Progreso.. .. 2.117 | Cape Haytien...... 1,368|Rio de Janeiro...:. 5,5 
Bombay need page age oe 2a 3,106 | Gape Town....... 9'392|St. John, N. B..... 2,- 
ordeaux 3, seers i 
ranaviok, mVi10\St. John, N. B..... 329 Charleston, S.C... oo St. John’s, Enger = 
Buenos Aires...... 6,727|St. John’s, N. F. .. 9) . rz 
Caleutta...2...5.. 11,130|St. Thomas, W.I.. 1 re 
Cape Town, S. Afr, 7,723|/San Juan, P. R..., 
Charleston, S.C... _ 973|Sandy Hook....... 
Constantinople.... 5,582)Santiago.......... 
Copenhagen....... ,ol7|Savannah......... 
Galveston......... 2,437|Singapore......... 
Gibraltar a eae 3.487 Tampleo ++... 2,989 FROM LOS ANGELES 
OWES erotic = c.s's 5 2 er: PUR ss >< vsives 2, 
Adelaide.......... 8,544) Portland, Ore 1,3 
FROM PHILADELPHIA Auckland . 5,515|Saigon..”.. BIE 
- 4,033|Liverpool......... 3,743 | Bangkok . 9,163/San Diego 1 
4,064|London........... 4,012 | Batavia . 9,117)San Francisco 4 
763| Marseilles 4,6 Bombay . 12,251] Shangh: 6,€ 
109|Mobile.........-. 1,875 | Colombo -11,235|Singapore 9,0 
118] Naples. ........... 4,981 | Freemant . 9,817|Sydney. . . 14 
1,928] Norfolk ........... 299 | Hong Kong. . 7,493)Tahiti.... 4,1 
841|Pernambuco,...... 4,313 | Honolulu 2,566/Tientsin. ......... 74 
6,815) Port Castries...... 2,019 | Manila........... 7,520) Tsingtau.......... 6,¢ 
Cadiz. . 3,793) Trinidad.......... 2,232 | Melbourne........ 8,097| Vladivostok....... 5,4 
2 leston, S. C.... * pest erro Caren ar pus onterey......... 331] Wellington........ 6,4 
‘0 agen Swat meiro,,... 5,547 | Nagasaki......... .416' Yokohama..... a 
See RN 9/026|St. Helena... ..".. Biase | Nasase ig Nero y 
oe de France...... aien Eh Aang 8 vag Is, ete 
COR Nig sisi c+: ; an Juan, P. R.... 1, 2 5 
Gibraltar, ........ . 3,858/Sandy Hook,.,.... 25 EE a es 
Glasgow. .....--+. 3,661] Santo Domingo.... 1,703 | Acajutla.......... 2,817 PISGO..c2.cccseeves Sam 
Havana. . 1,331/Savannah 772 | Acapulco... . 2,111|Port Townsend.... & 
Halif: 863)Tampico. Amapala.. 2,978| Prince Rupert..... 
Hamburg 4,365] Trieste Antofagasta 5,484|Salaverry. . 
Havre. . 3, Vera Cruz.. rica... 5,241|Salina Cruz 
Jacksonvill . _ 876| Wilmington, Caldera 5,636|San Blas. 
ae nb Chimbot 438i|Sen Jose. 
mbote : jan Jose . 

FROM BALTIMORE ‘__ } Coquimbo. . 5,766|Santa Barbar: 
Amsterdam........ 4,521;Copenhagen....... 4,853 | Corinto.......... + 3,009|Seattle...... 
Antwerp,........- ASOO PAV Ale. cick aye 2,774 | Dutch Harbor..... 2,748]Seward. . 

Bilakie se oe beses .794)Genoa..........., 5,002 | Esmeralda. .... .-. 3,849|Sitka.... aera 
Barcelona... . 4,608/Gibraltar......... 019 | Guayaquil... ... +-- 4,047/Sydney......... 
Bermuda.........- 896)/Havana........... 1,275 | Guaymas...... . 1,716|Tacoma........ ae 
Bluefields...... Meena SOLMOUIAT cc ive coke ,049 | Hong Kong 4 7,262|Taleahuano...... 
Buenos Aires...... 6,846)Hamburg......... 4,530 | Honolulu...... ... 2,408]Tientsin 
Cape Haytien...., 1,413)/Havre............ 4,005 | Magallenes....... 7,132) Tumaco 
Cartagena......... 2,050)/Istanbul........., 6,113 | Magdalena Bay.... 1,154|/Valdivia 
Charleston.......- 631)/London........... 4,177 | Manila. .......... ,164| Valparaiso 
Colombo,......... 10,237|Vera Cruz......... 2,056 | Nagasaki......... 6,068] Vancouver 

FROM NORFOLK Pago Pago........ 4,779] Victoria, B. 
RAS Nes ie 4,368)Puerto Mexico...., 2,007 | Pisagua....... «++. 5,289] Yokohama........ 
Bee ho aes wana Bas | pe 
Belize. ...... 0.0 wt ded o de Janeiro..... 5, 
Boston 222.0000. 597|Rotterdam 3.1 4.090 PES Greate ; 
Key West...... anak an Juan, -.. 1,442 | Bellingham...... at 89) Portland, Ore...... + 
Liverpool......... »768/St. Thomas....... 1,49) Thatch, Harbor: te, ad O66 Bhanehet a Sidhe eave CN 
AGE. ck bo. - 5,012|/Santa Marta..,.., 1,829 | Hong Kong........ 6,943/Sitka........ on” 
Marsellies,........ 4,672\Savannah..... 2... 575 | Honolulu. ...,.... 2,774|Tacoma........... { 
New York........ 336/Vera Cruz........ 2,066 | Los Angeles....... 1,320|/Vancouver........ 1 
Philadelphia....... 299)Washington, D.C.. 198] Manila.,......... 6,923|Vladivostok....... 5,0 
Port Said......... 6,088|/Wilmington, N.C. 412 | Nome..!........ -_ 2,635! Yokohama. ....... 4,9 
. 


Composition of sea water by percentages—Chorline, 1,935; bromine, 
.0072; sodium, 1.0171; potassium, .0387; calcium, .0419; magnesium, .13 


Milligrams per litre of water—Todine, 2.38. Fo 
Fluorine, 0.8.22. Found in the shells of mollusks, 


0.08; silicon, 0.2 to 1.4. Borum, present in sea water and in ashes of marine plants. 


jim sea water; rubidium, 14. Cacsium, present in 


Barium and strontium, present in ashes,of seaweeds and marine boiler scaie. 


Manganese, abundant in mud of ocean bottom; 
of mollusks. 


certain corals and conchs. 


dredgings. Radium, 0.000000000017. 


0066; sulphate, .269; carbong 


und’in considerable quantities in ashes of seawe 
Phosphorus, present as phosphate. Arsenic, 0.01 


Lithium, pi 


Aluminum and i 


sea water. 


present in ashes of seaweeds, ] 
Nickel and cobalt, present in ashes of certain marine plants: mers Heri a 2 


Copper, present in sea water and in ashes of some seaweeds and ‘corals. Zinc. 
Silver, 0,01 to 0.169; gold, 0.016. 


0.002; lead, presen 
Also present in kelp aaa 


bot 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association; revised 1940 
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i AUTOMOBILE TOURING MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES (Cont’d) 
i Source: American Automobile Association; revised 1940 
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cal AUTOMOBILE MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES (Cont’d) 
Source: American Automobile Association; revised 1941 
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MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
Source: American Automobile Association; revised 1941 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
Miles{} Miles Miles 
Van Wert, Ohio......2,520|| 1,675 North Platte. ....... 1,498 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. ::. 2'485|| 1,750 Big Spring, Neb......1,423 
Plymouth 2,417|| 1,800 Sidney, Neb....... 73 
Mb ext ab J 61's See ee fe she Cheyenne, 
Dyer, Ind 51 Laramie..... 
Chicago, Heights, Ill. . 3 345 Rawlins..... 
2 Joliet 2,321|| 2,184 Rock Springs. 
Aurora. . Green River. . 
Geneva... 2 Evanston, Wyo ‘ 874 
Rochelle 2,250 Salt Lake City, Utah: 789 
reensburg Dixon... Wells, Nev.........+ 594 
Sncaparei Pa.. Sterling. 2, EIKO. toes eee ye eal 
oo: Ww. Va. 991 Fulton, Ill.... Bian Winnemucca......... 411 
paxowcel 994 Clinton, Iowa. 5 Wadseera season te eee, 
1,077 Cedar Rapids.......- 2,096 Reno ia nl peat ee 
on. 4 Marshalltown. 206 
Lassillon 1,191 Ames 
‘ooster. . 1,235 Jefferson...........- 1,938 
MUSHEIG... -. wesw seers 2,6 1,360 Council  plutis, Towa. .1,813 
Bie Lege sdeeerewe pace oe ebr.......- Tee 
a sae os 45; GSHUMDPUBS. 2-602 ci» sly? 
Delpi a EE 1,567 Kearney...........- ,606 
is, : NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Ds Miles{{ Miles 
New York, Ne: Wasco OOS 101 Liberty. 
Ridgefield, N. J....... 392 117 Roscoe.. 
Fackensack......+...- 387 144 Hancock 
Hohokus, N.J..-..... 378 158 Deposit. . Fetes 
Suffern, N. Y... ore id Binghamton Sho dea Iaveisi. 2 
i WERO. ce dh cet Salciele 
A ecican.! 303|| 330 Waverly. ....- ae 3 168|| 360 Varysburg 38 
Goshen... . 342 246 Elmira.......++-+-+ ~ 152]} 377 21 
Middletown 334 264 Corning.....---++++- 134|| 398 Buffal 0 
‘Monticello... 309!| 267 Painted Post. ee 
ba NEW YORK—ERIE We 
: oy [Rewer Mies | ot7 Port iatlegtipiey oul 
Seiuiom ie = 8 133 Scranton........-+--+- Sata earaade 
or ity. X: eee 433 153 Osterhaut. -: 305 335 Smethport,....-.-- 123 


443, 199 Towan 259|} 350 Mt. Jewett 


Corry 
434 Union Cit 
458 Brie, Pa.... 


Miles) Miles, Miles 
Mio Ww ashington, D. .1,176}| 1,513 Ft. Pier LK os Wiaiee tom ESO 
517 ee risksbirgl g °1,122|| 1,571 W. Palms 5 Beach, Teeuet Oe 
573 plea sb wd - 1,066 1,639 Miaml....;.---- otss 1) 
esi South mii, Va. "98 (Alternate, Petersburg to Jack- 
733 Raleigh, N. C.......- 90. sonville via Charleston.) 

36 Stasi N.C... 803 595 Petersburg, Va...-..- 756 
946 Canmntiers 87G_1....1 893), 698 Rocky pie at N.C.. 653 
3,005 Aiken, S. C....--.--- 634 826 Wilmington, © ©..... 515 

t 021 Augusta, G ik eee a G18 055 Fiorence, 8. C.....+-, 396 


1,067 Charleston, S. Glial) 284 


sites qekeoualle Fig, .... 37 1,198 Savannah, Ga... -, 198 
1,323 St. August: me ae: L973. Bronewicly Oe errors #8 
1.377 Daytona, Beach.,..-. 268 1351 Jacksonville, Fla..... 
1/465 Melbourne.......--- 


Foreign—Travel Route Distances 


Distances on the Highways of Europe (Kilometers) 


Source: Foreign Travel Division of the American De esiotlte Association 
Figures show kilometers; a bare is 5g of a mile) 
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Airway Distances Abroad (Statute Miles) 


Source: Foreign Travel Division of the American Automobile Association 
London to—Paris, 205; Amsterdam, 230; Rotter- | Singapore, Malaya, 8, 393; Palembang, Dute f 


dam, 227; Cologne, 326; Brussels, 200; Berlin, 600; | Indies, 8,695; Batavia, D. E. I., 8,983; Sem: 
_ Stuttgart, 496; Hamburg, 480; Warsaw, 920. D. ELL, 9,233; Sourabaya, D Dea Sere 9,390; 
Paris to Basle, 268; Basle to Zurich, 49; Berlin, | bang, D: in 676; Koepang, D.'E.’I., 
552; Danzig, 806. eels North ‘Australia, 10,726; Lonere 
London to (Australian route)—Paris, 205; | fang Gn ys meee Charleville, "@.," 1253168 
J had 


Brindisi, Italy, a 352; Athens, Greece, 1,721; Alex- Li 
andria, Egypt, 2,308; Gaza, Palestine, 2,584: Rut- Poe = ie ite (Athens. Uti; route) Faris. 
bah, Iraq, 2,947; Baghdad, Iraq, 3,187; Basra, | Gairo Eeypt "2,420: Wadi Haite ton 2, 
Iraq, 3,465; Koweit, Arabia, 3,540; Bahtein, off | Khat Badan sare palfe, Su 
Arabia; Sharjah, Oman, 4,140; Gwadar, Baluchis- Entebbe, + Weane "4,611; "Nairobi, yee 
4:b80; ‘Karachi, India’ 4,880; Jodhpur, India, | Dodoma, Tanganvika 5,317; Mbeya, ‘Tangans 
; Delhi, India, Pee Cawnpore, India, 5,809: 5, 603; Broken Hill, No. Rhodesia, 6,0; Bal ) 
a 919; Calcutta, India, 6,386: | So. Rhodesia, 6,416; aes So. Rh.? Johs 
pee Burma, 6,734; ‘Rangoon, Burma, 7/041: burg, Transvaal, 7,094: Ki mberley, CG 
peek, Siam, 7,405; Alor Star, Malaya, 7,960: 7,366; Cape Town, C. PB, 7,904, “s ae 
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Foreign—Travel Route Distances T27 


DISTANCES ON THE HIGHWAYS OF EUROPE (KILOMETERS) (Continued) 


ce: Foreign Travel Division of American Automobile Association. Figures show 0) . 
r) kilometers; & 
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ING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, STATUTE MILES 
States War Department Official Table of Distances 


215; Essen, 317; mouth, 246; Portsmouth, 74; Sheffield, 163; South- 
srauian, 0, Yarmouth, 1 i —— 


aaa OTHER TRAVEL 
i Source: United 
to—Berne, 621; Bremen, 
Z Konigsberg, 366; Leipzig, 100; Magde- 
5 set Se a6: 4 tt stones ; 438: Boul 1059. Cadiz, 439; Carthagena, 326; Gib- 
S aarbrucken, r 14 Th, 3 oulogne, 1, ; Cadiz, 3 ; Gib- J 
ie raltar, 456; Malaga, 383: Marseilles, 765; Moscow, 


"992; Ulm, 437; Wiesbaden, 360. 
bul, Turkey to—Adriano: e, 198; Batum, | 2,764; Oporto, 381; Saragossa, 212; Valencia, 304. 
Paris to—Amiens, 81; hese ro 363; es ne, 
» + alas, > 


4o-_ Barcelona, 425; Bordeaux, 538) 


; Brindisi, $41: Gibraltar, 2,099; ri s 
2: Moscow, 2,300; Naples, 1,101; 158; Brest, 387: Brindisi, ; 
8. Ghateau-Thierry, 59; Cherbourg, 230; Dijon, ' 
¢o—Aldershot, 37; Bath, ee Lec, a nak ae Havre, 142; Kiel, 652; Lille, 156; 
Z y A Ss i 
Bristol, 119). Dover, Ro. rindisi, 394; Lausanne, 640; Mar- 


* 47’ Dover, 78;| Rome to—B: 
60; Chatham, 3 4h: | celles, 565; Milan, 404; Naples, 195; Pisa, 207; 


+ } + Glasgow, 
307; Folkestone, 71) at seiles 54; Turin, 413; Venice, 378. 


tb, odo; Manchester, 184; "Oxford, 64; Ply- 
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Distances Between Ports in Asia 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles, water routes =| 
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. Distances’ Between West Indies, Caribbean and Gulf Port 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office 
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Distances Between South American (Pacific) Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles f 
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Panama Canal Distances (Statute Miles)  ‘ 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office ; 
Colon to—Baltimore, 2,189; Boston. 2,484; ; Montevideo, 6,144; Para, 2,659; Pernambuco, 3,47 
Charleston, S. C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, | Rio de Janeiro, 5,008; Arica, Chile, 2,212; Os 
1,155; Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; Key | 1,550; Guayaquil, 913; Magallanes, 4,541; » 
West, 1,220; Kingston, Jamaica, 634; Mobile, 1,604; | P@%4is0, 3,013; Auckland, 7,499; Bombay, 
New ‘Orleans, 1,616; New York, 3,273; Norfolk, Fi lombo, 13 gus Re 
2,049; Pensacola, 1,576; ~ adelphia, 2,241; Bor- 3 > nila, 10, 
deaux, 5,295; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, 5,208: Teeny peshitee pee 9,853; i 
Hamburg, 5,838; Havre, 5,313; Liverpool, 5,237: | Angeles, 3,364; Seattley Sogn ae 878465 
Plymouth, Eng., 5,130; Buenos Aires,’ 6,276; | 3,737; Vancouver, 4.643.’ °°? 5 


Help in Case of Drowning and Other Accidents 
Source: Medical Staff, 


ywhing, Electric Shock, Gus, Smoke and 
> Suffocations— 
Lay patient on his belly, one arm extended 
8 overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and 
the face turned outward and resting on hand 
=. so nose and mouth are free. | 

meel, straddling patient’s thighs with your 
; placed at such a distance from the hip bones 
; to apply pressure direct from shoulders to 
of hands. Place palms of hands on small of 
with fingers resting on ribs, the little finger 
touching lowest rib, with thumb and fingers in 
4 fingers out-of sight. 
swing forward slowly, 


at the i ad of your body is gradually brought 


tly over 
ard swing. Do not bend your elbows. 
ation should take about two seconds. 
Now immediately swing backward, so as to 
ve the pressure completely. 4 
Aiter two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
st deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
jouble movement of compression and release, 2 
sete respiration in four or five seconds. - 
‘Continue artificial respiration without inter- 
ion until natural breathing is restored, 
ssary, four hours or longer, or until a phy- 
A declares the patient is dead. 
As soon as this artificial respiration has been 
ed and while it is being continued, an assistant 
id loosen any tight clothing about the patient's 
chest, or waist. Keep the patient warm. Do 
sive any liquids whatever by mouth until the 


ible point to where. the patient received 
eager ould not be moved from this 


e i tient, after temporary recovery 
oe irae Do not leave 


Y rying out resuscitation it may be neces- 
Heronanse . This change must be 


3, ¥ 
=e erienced electrician to make the 
1 4 Poses Do not touch the wire or the 
Absolutely dry 
but be 


shallow 
cer aon ines 
, loosen clothing about neck, 
’ Keep warm with blankets and 
Dita, if heated stones, being 
to burn the Spd ees If he can swallow, 


joon 
tee ever pour liquid down 
s erson. 

Penaee Bleeding from 
and is brighter red 


1 
Ay 


“forward jus 

ad back of neck for cut 

‘Tibet se ficcat g in shoulder or 
or bleedin 

sa ourniquet can be mad 

sat tou bandage a hand’s breadth below 


of neck, pressing downward oF 


American Red Cross . 

the arm pit or groin and twisting till the flow ot 
blood is stopped. Loosen every 15 minutes. Allow to 
remain loose if bleeding has stopped, but watch 
closely and retighten if bleeding commences again. 
Bleeding from a vein comes in a steady flow. It can 
be controlled by applying: a clean compress or 
dressing over the wound, bandaging snugly and 
then applying pressure with the hand directly over 
the dressing if necessary. Elevating the part aids. 

Open Wounds—On scratches and slight wounds 
apply half strength iodine. Dirty or greasy wounds 
should first be cleansed with high-grade benzine. 
Open wounds should be covered with gauze and 
bandage. 

Never wash or touch a wound with fingers.; Do 
not touch that part of the gauze that comes 
contact with the wound. Never use cobwebs, to- 
bacco, waste or oil. ; 

Burns—All burns may be treated with tannic 
acid burn jelly, or fresh tannic acid 5% solution, 
or Picric acid gauze moistened with clean water, 
or with a paste or solution of baking soda on clean 
gauze. Slight burns, when the skin is not broken, 
may be treated with a good burn ointment, pre- 
ferably one containing tannic acid. Most severe 
burns call for shock treatment. i 


Fracture (Broken Bones)—Handle carefully te | 


prevent sharp ends cutting through flesh. Apply 
narrow boards, heavy pasteboard, umbrellas, canes, | 
fence railings, or any rigid app iances, as splints 
for the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be 
moved without pain or danger. Splints must be 
padded when applied next to skin, and be long 
enough to reach beyond the joints above and be- . 
low fracture. Firm traction ao be applied to 
end of limb while splints are fastened in place. 

Transportation—Three persons are necessaty 
to place an injured person properly on a stretcher, 
one to lift head and shoulders, another the hips, 
and a third the legs. The stretcher should be 
placed alongside injured, and helpers should kneel 
on one knee on the side of patient away from 
stretcher, lifting him in unison, first to their 
bended knees, then lay on stretcher. \ 

Eye Injuries—Loose particles may be removed 
from the eyelid with a clean handkerchief, or a bit 
of clean cotton rolled on a toothpick or a match 
stick. If not easily removed in this way, make no 
further attempt. Particles embedded in the lid or 
eye ball should be left to the surgeon. Never violate 
this rule, blindness may 
eye injury, cover with clean cloth compress wrung 
out in ice cold water; send patient to hospital. 

Sunstroke—Sweating stops, followed by sudden 
rise in temperature. Skin is dry, flushed and 
very hot, pulse strong and rapid. Frequently un- 
conscious. Cool quickly with cold bath or spray. 
Elevate the head. Ice bags or cold applications 
to head. No stimulants. ¢ 

Heat Exhaustion—Collapse with pale face, 
clammy sweat, weak rapid pulse. Treat the 
same as Shock. 

Fainting—Place patient on back with head low, 
even raising the feet if convenient. Loosen any 
tight clothing and get plenty of ventilation. Smell- ~ 
ing salts, ammonia on a handkerchief, or a little 
cold water in the face are often helpful. Do not 
attempt to make the patient drink anything while © 
unconscious. Hot black coffee or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia—15 teaspoonful well diluted with 
water may be given after consciousness returns, 

Fits—Do not attempt to hole patient down, 
Place any small Ubject between teeth to prevent 
a tongue. Prevent patient from injuring self, 
and let sleep after attack. t 

Lightning—This is a form of electrocution. The 
treatment is the same as for electric shock. | 

Stings of Venomous Insects, Ete.—Apply weak 


ter or cool air, 

bag ran ear ad the arm 
ature 0} r 

Snake Bite eT aistal above the bite. Make a - 


ies Hient tying down, qu 

ep patien s 

eeaicusly” described for shock. 
Dog Bite—Wash 

apply tincture of iodine, 


result. In case of serious — a 


Poisons and Their Antidotes 
Source: Medical Staff, American Red Cross 


The two most important points to be remembered 


in any poison case in which the individual is con- 
scious are: (1) dilute; (2) cause vomiting. 


by having the patient 
Gaatitice ot soap suds, ‘soda in water, salt water, 
or even plain water. These are all more nauseating 
if given lukewarm. 


se 


hee 


’ 
a 


A 


C. 


as soon as possi 
u Aleohol—In any form—rum, gin, whisky, proof 


Food Poisoning 


" Corrosive Acids—(1) Acetic 


hes both be accomplished at the same time 
Pe ge immediately drink large 


The secret of success is to give enough. Start 


with three or four glasses. If this does not produce 
results in a few minutes, give some more. Tickling 
the back of the throat with the finger is also a 
valuable aid in encouraging vomiting. 


Services of a pecan should always be secured 


le. 


spirits, etc.; also wood or methyl alcohol. 
_ Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 
ability to stand» Face flushed, eyes red. Later, 
skin clammy, weak pulse, maybe convulsions and 
unconsciousness. % 

“'Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia—i! teaspoonful well diluted with 
water. Do not exhaust by making walk. Wrap 
warmly and put to bed. In extreme cases, 
breathing may stop and it will be necessary to 
give artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method. : , 
rsenic—Found in rat poison, vermin killer, Paris 


Treen. 
e Symptoms—Severe pains in stomach; purging; 
vomiting; severe cramps in legs; dryness of 
throat; cold sweats; profound shock. 

Treatment—Be sure that vomiting is repeated 
until stomach is thoroughly washed out. Castor 
‘oil, stimulants of coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia if needed.\ Keep warm. 
arbolic Acid s 
powerful corrosive poison. Mouth, lips, throat 
and often the face burned. Vomiting often pro- 
duced. In severe cases unconsciousness comes on 
early and soon death. 

Treatment—Immediate and orca washing 
of the stomach. Soothing liquids, as eggs and 
milk or milk alone. Stimulants usually needed 
at once. Burns of the lips, mouth and throat 
may be treated by immediate» application of 
alcohol to stop further burning. 


er Phenol—Symptoms—A very 


Carbon Monoxide—Principal danger is from ex- 


haust gasses from automobiles and leaky gas 
pipes. Also found in leaky furnaces and stoves, 
as stoves without flue connections, in burning 
buildin s, etc. ‘ 

Symptoms—Vary considerably depending upon 
the concentration of the Carbon Monoxide 
breathed, but the end result is usually a red 
edloration, especially of ears, lips and nails, and 
a stopping of breathing. 

Treatment—1. Remove patient from atmosphere 

containing carbon monoxide. 2. Start artificial 
respiration immediately by the (Schaeffer) prone 
pressure method if breathing has stopped. 3. 
Administer oxygen as quickly as possible and in 
as pure form as is obtainable, preferably from 
an inhalator. A mixture of oxygen 95% and 
carbon dioxide 5% is usually used in these. 4. 
Keep the victim flat, quiet and warm. 5. After- 
ward give plenty of rest. 
(formerly. called Ptomaine)— 
Poisoning by contaminated foods that have be- 
come infected with poisonous organisms. Chicken, 
fish, potatoes, and hash, may be especially 
dangerous. 

Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Severe 
pain in abdomen, cramps, great prostration and 
weakness. Skin cold and clammy. Often an 
eruption on the skin, 

Treatment—After emetic give purgative of 
castor oil or Epsom Salts. If very weak a stimu- 
lant or hot coffee or 45 teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia well diluted with water. 


CORROSIVE POISONS 


(2) nitric, (3) hydro- 
ehloric, (4) sulphuric, (5) Res weaker ‘acids gs 
oxalic. 

Symptoms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
throat and stomach. Wherever the stronger 
acids touch the skin or mucous membranes, 
they are destroyed. Frequently vomiting or 
burying. More or less suffocation from swelling 
of the throat, great prostration and shock. 

Treatment—Large quantities of soap suds make 
the best emetic in these cases: However, any of 
the previously mentioned emetics will do. After 
vomiting is induced may give soothing liquids as 


Poison Antidotes 


Lead—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 


Mercury—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic ‘tab 


Nitrate of Silver—Lunar caustic. 


Opium—Laudanum, morphine, 


Phosphorus—In many rat poisons, and verm 


Poison Mushrooms or Toadstools, 


Iodine—Owing to its wide use in the treatmén 
scratches, cuts and wounds, it is found in ev 
household, and as a consequence there are ce: 
where children or adults have taken it a 
dentally or otherwise. _ 

_Treatment—After vomiting has been indus 
give starch or flour mixed with water to ahi 
the thickness of buttermilk. | 


Symptoms—Throat dry, metallic taste 
much thirst; colic in abdomen; cramps in ls 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and ¢ 
vulsions. ; 

Treatment—After thoroughly emptying 
stomach, may give 14 oz. Epsom Salts in wai 
Stimulants if needed, and soothing liquids. 


or other mercury salts. 

Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate when take: 
very irritating and frequently turns the moi 
lips and tongue ‘white. Mouth is some 
swollen and there is a metallic taste. Ot 
symptoms are pain in abdomen, nausea, vomit; 
mucus and blood, bloody purging, cold, clams 
skin, great prostration and convulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting has been repeates 
induced, give white of egg, whole beaten eg 
milk, or eggs beaten in milk. 


Symptoms—Pain in mouth and - stoma 
Mouth first colored white, then black. 0 
first white then black. 

Treatment—Salt water is the best emetic 
this case! If not readily available, give ot! 
emetics. Then soothing drinks, as milk 
and eggs. Stimulants if necessary. 

; codeine, 
Paregoric; some soothing syrups and 
mixtures. 

Symptoms—Drowsiness, - finally unconsciow 
ness. Pulse full at first, then weak. Breath 
full and slow at first, gradually slower 
ide Pinpoint pupils. Face flushed t 

urple. i 

Treatment—May have difficulty getting eme 
to work. Plenty of strong coffee. Try to aro 
by speaking loudly and threatening, but do 
exhaust by compelling to walk, etc. S Th 
and artificial respiration if breathing stops. | 


killers; often with arsenic. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; vomitini 
Bleeding from nose, blooding, purging, " 
vulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting, a half ounce 
Epsom Salts in water or magnesia. Stimulane 
Soothing liquids as milk, but avoid fats and oi 


Symptoms—Vomiting, purging, watery diarrhe 
Discharges sometimes accompanied by bloc 
Pulse slow and strong at first, but later gro 
very weak. Saliva and sweat pour out. & 

Treatment—Same as food poisoning. ; 

Strychnine or Nux Vomica—Often en @ 
dentally by small children who find “candy” pi 
or tablets left for some adult member of ¢ 
family. Also strychnine is frequently used 
ee Poison animals and in some verm 

Symptoms—First twitching of the hands ar 
feet followed by convulsions. Affects all muse! 
of body. Back is often bowed up by spasms 
get en NEL GR ee soa Spasms of muse} 
so grea at breathin: rr 
becomes dusky." C4 P evented and 

reatment—After vomiting is induced er 
charcoal may be given. Repeat enictig a a 

Veronal-Luminal, etc. 

Symptoms—Patient becomes. ve: 
falls asleep. In very severe cases sleep 
deep that the patient cannot be aroused. 

Treatment—Same as for Opium 


drowsy the 


Stimulants 
spirits of 


| i The National Gallery 


Source: 


ie National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
ided by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
th Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
hington, D. C., was established by the Act of 
gress of March 24, 1937. The National Gallery 
bufeau of the Smithsonian Institution. 
We building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
ted with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
on. It was completed under the direction of 
| Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
2, Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
Charitable Trust. The architect for the build- 
was the late John Russell Pope. FolHowing his 
h in 1937, his associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
jel P. Higgins of New York, carried the work 
ompletion. | 
1e building is one of the largest marble struc- 
s in the world, 785 feet in length and built in 
ignified and simple classical style. The ex- 
of walls are of rose-white marble. The Gallery 
ains over 500,000 square feet of floor space. Of 
approximately 238,000 square feet are for 
bition purposes. At the time of its inaugura- 
by the President of the United States on 
ch 17, 1941, only about half of the space avail- 
“for exhibition was opened to the public. The 
ainder has been left for development as ex- 
¢ collections in the future may require. 
central architectural feature of the Gallery 
rotunda, vaulted with a coffered dome sup- 
d by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
eter of the rotunda and the height of- the 
e from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
nking the rotunda on either side are two long 
eries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
ih of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
nade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
phe center of each court has been installed a 
Century fountain from the Park of Versailles. 
bits of plants and flowers are rotated during 
year. At the time of the opening of. the 
y, the exhibit of flowers was devoted to a 
m. of acacias given by Mr. Joseph 
fener of Philadelphia. 
om the two large sculpture galleries, open 
er and more intimate rooms in which are 
wn paintings and smaller pieces of sculpture. 
lighting of these galleries is from above. 
rial glass filters an abundance of clear, diffused 
; into the exhibition galleries. Natural light is 
blemented by artificial light on dark days. 
e style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
to the. type or school of art shown. 
walls with travertine trim are used for the 
Ly "~ Damask wall coverings with 
ertine trim are used for the later Italian 
ings and Dutch masters are 
mm against oak panelling. Eighteenth Century 
h, English, and American paintings are shown 
‘ast. wood panelling painted in colors ranging 
i een to white. Galleries already 
y to receive at some time in the 
tre 19th and early 20th Century paintings have 
s hung with denicron cloth with wood trim 


entary collection of paintin) 
gallery has been prepared ‘ 
ings, and temporary exhibitions of paintings. 
wise on the ground floor, 
the benefit of the public 
rium for lectures, and 


Paintings 

aa, ican School—Copley, Savage, Stuart, Trum- 

, West. 

ritish School—Constable, Gainsborough, Law- 

se, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. 

utch Schooli—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbema, 

Mor, Metsu, Rembrandt, Terborch, Vermeer. 
. van Eyck, Memling, 

an Dyck, van der Weyden. 


V: 
School—Chardin, Lancret. 
the Younger. 


seine 2—Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, 
‘Bartolommeo Veneto, Giovanni and 


Baldo- 
letto, C: J agela 

Botticelli, Canaletto, Ca fo, 
io, Cossa,, otto, Daddi. 


An Official 


MELLON COLLECTION 


of Art 


of the Institution 


also to be an art reference library on the ground 
floor. The equipment of the Gallery is of the 
latest and most modern type, and the entire build- 
ing is air conditioned. 
ie Collections 

The principal collections of art comprise over 500 
paintings and aicep of sculpture. In addition to 
providing the building, Mr. Mellon also gave his 
collection consisting of 126 paintings and 24 pieces 
of sculpture, the latter largely from the Dreyfus 
Collection: These paintings cover the various _ 
European schools from the 13th Century to the 
18th, and include such masterpieces as Raphael’s 

Alba Madonna,” “The Niccolini-Cowper Ma- 
donna,’’ and “‘Saint George and the Dragon’’; Van 
Eyck’s ‘‘Annunciation’’; Botticelli’s “Adoration of 
the Magi’; nine Rembrandts, and three vee. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in 
Leningrad. 


| of the 
public and as a lasting contribution to the cultural 


The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
of Mr. Samuel 


H. Kress of New York. This collection of Italian 


Peter and Andrew’? from Duccio’s “‘Maesta’’; 
Giotto’s ‘‘Madonna,’’ formerly in the Goldman 
Collection; and Giorgione’s “‘adoration of the 


Vaughan-type_ porn of Washington by Gilbert 
“The 


on perenne 
i intings and sculpture has also been 
collection of painting: re "hae oe ance 
of call ti hich covers tant 

int collection W ; 
Bods of print-making cone CE ee of fine 

ressions from Pollaiuolo to 7 . 

im Ehe Widener Collection, Elkins Park, Phila- 
is expected of the 
collection at a date not yet cee) Rh 


mit a complete. listing of the 
i National Gallery. 

art now in the Na et opus i 

the permanent collection 

of some of the more impor 

works are now on exhibition: 


i hool—Fra Angelico, Antonello da Mes- 
rg pect tent Bellini, Botticelli, Cimabue, Duccio, 


Filippino Lippi, Masaccio, Masolino, Perugino, 
i ronese. ; 
Raphael, Titian, Vero! m1 Greco, Velazquez, 


Is—Goya, 
ey ea oes | 
1—Clodion, Le f 
baer Schowis—Agostino di Duccio, Amadeo; 
Desiderio da Settignano Donatello, Slop he 
Bologna, Laurana, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea della 
Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, Jacopo Sansovino, — 
Verrocchio. 


KRESS COLLECTION OF ITALIAN ART 


Salviati, Sassetta, Sedoma, Tiepolo, Tinto- ; 


re— Bae af Maiano, Civi 
~ o, Benedetto da y - 
See Amedee. itignand, Pietro Lombardo, 


2, 
Andrea della Robbia, Antonio 


Correggio, 

i da Fabriano, | Mino da Fiesole, 

ea Vena Grete St outs | Marae Me ae nae, Seek 
Be et, aie ee ui ‘Ph ee an enti, sculptures by Coysevox, Carpeaux, Pilon, Bernini, 
soli Moront, Fanin’, Perguinos Piero, Shertis iar print collection contains over 300 


‘0, Pintoricchio, Pontormo, 


er 


oe. Ta 


- Gospels abound in the collection, 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART (Continued) 


732 
items. Among the artists represented are: Alt- 
dorfer, Baldung, Blake, Jacopo de’ SBarbari, 


Brueghel, Canaletto, Diirer, Duvet, Goya, Ingres, 
Lucas van Leyden, Manitegna, Meryon, Nanteuil, 
Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, Schongauer, 
Turner, Whistler. 


Gallery Free to the Public 


The National Gallery of Art is open to the 
public every day in the year except Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
on weekdays, and from 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. on 
Sundays. There is no charge for admission. Copy- 
ing is permitted upon application for permission 


' during the hours the Gallery is open, except on 


‘U. S.—National Gallery of Art; Morgan Library 


Saturdays, Sundays and legal holidays. Arre 
ments may be made for the members of the g 
and docent staff to conduct the public and 50 
classes through the building without charge: . 

Board of Trustees and executive officers of 
National Gallery of Art—Ex Officio: The 
Justice of -the United States, Chairman; the > 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

General—David K. E. Bruce, President; F 
nand Lammot Belin, Vice President; Dun 
Phillips, Samuel H. Kress, Joseph E. Widen 

Secretary-Treasurer and General Counsel: Do 
D. Shepard; director, David E. Finley; adminis 
tor, Harry A. McBride; chief curator, John Wa. 
assistant director, Macgill James. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library 


Source: 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 E. 36th 


' St., N. ¥. City, consists of collections formed by 


the late J. P. Morgan, who died in 1913, with addi- 
tions made by his son and namesake, present head 
of the banking house. The Library was incorpo- 
rated, March 26, 1924, by the Legislature—‘‘to pre- 
Serve, protect and give permanence to the collec- 
tions . . . to render them available, under suitable 
regulations and resttictions having regard to their 
nature and value, to scholars and persons en- 
gaged in the work of research and to those inter- 
ested in literature, art and kindred subjects, to 

isseminate and contribute to the advancement of 
useful information and knowledge, to encourage 
and develop study and research and generally to 
conduct an institution of educational value to the 
public and fulfil the objects and purposes set forth 
and expressed in said Deed of Trust.’’ 

In this way the Collections were freely dedicated 
to world scholarship. 


Facilities Available to Students 


! The facilities of The Pierpont Morgan Library 
are freely available to all students pursuing study 
or research in the fields covered by the various col- 
lections in the Library. A summary of these col- 
lections will be found below. 

The entire Library (2 buildings) is open daily 
except Saturday afternoons, Sundays, legal holi- 
days, and the month of August, from 9:00 a. m. to 
4:45 p.m. There is no charge at any time. Open 
to the public. 

Original material from all divisions in the Li- 
brary, with the exception of paintings and works of 
art, may be used by the students in the Reading 
Room. A large collection of reference material, in- 
cluding ey volumes now rare or out of print, is 


also available. 


A card Per my ising the holder to use the Reading 
Room will be issued to accredited students either 
on Sepucation at the Library or upon written re- 
quest. 

Upon reasonable advance notice, special pxhibi- 
tions will be arranged for classes pursuing study 
in a particular field. The Reading Room is at the 
disposal of such classes except when a lecture is be- 
i eld there. 

e staff of the Library is glad to render any 
cer a assistance eithér in person or by correspon- 
ence. 


The Exhibition Room 


Exhibition Room. 29 East 36. Exhibitions of 
material are held throughout the year, They are 
frequently Mt sapere 

Principal Collections in the Library—Assyrian 
Sen nt ache Seals, Cylinders, and Cuneiform 
ets. 

Bey. 27 Badge and pines asl Mediaeval 
an enalssance Manuscripts from the Six 
the Sixteenth Century. a 3s 

The collection of over eight hundred volumes is 
especially notable for its illuminated manuscripts, 
as well as for those of particular interest for their 
vai ia aera ae 

mong these are the Four Gospels, in Latin, 
French, 9th Century. The entire text is written 
in letters of burnished gold on vellum of varying 
shades of purple. There are lectionaries, psalters, 
missals and breviaries. A description of animalg 
in Persian, dates from the 13th Century. A copy 
of Aesop’s Fables in Greek, was done in Italy in the 
llth Century. A manuscript, illuminated, of Frois- 
sart’s chronicles, is in French, 15th Century. Hours 
of the Virgin manuscripts and those of the Four 


A set of 35) 


Officials of the Institution 


Italian playing cards, 15th Century, illustrates 
game of Tarocco. 

Authors’ Autograph Manuscripts, 
English, American, French, and Italian. 

Autograph letters and documents of West 
European and American historical and lite 
personages, artists, and others, @ating from 
Eleventh to the Twentieth Century. al 

Printed books dating from the inception» 
printing in Europe (ca. 1455) to the Twent# 
Century. 

This section includes first and early editions 
classical, mediaeval, and Renaissance texts in 
fields of science, history, liturgy, theology, lite 
ture, romance, etc. The section devoted to Frew 
dramatists and other French writers of the 
teenth to the eighteenth century is nearly comp) 
in first as well as in later editions. The Libr 
is particularly strong in the field of English hist 
liturgy, and literature, generally first editiow 
commencing with an important collection of 9 
from the press of the first English printer, Willi! 
Canon (1475-1491), through the nineteenth ce 
ury. 


principe 


Among the early printed books are the Bible = 
Latin. Mainz Johann Gutenberg, ca. 1455. Prine 


Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bibl aye 
spoken of as the ‘Malermi Bible PRo™me 


ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hebre 


uly cop; 
g ad app 
prior to this edition, the whole of th 

ment here appears in print for the first tine 


ish and other Mezzotints, fr at 

Re ne eel Pie, te ek 
S 0: ; 

collection numbers over 3000" ioe Renta 


wg 


Is 


The Frick 


Collection 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


e Collection, 1 E. 70th St., N. ¥. City; was 
ed by the late Henry Clay Frick (1849-1919) 
ittsburgh and New York. In his will he 
ted that his New York house and the art 
ction it contained be made permanently 
sible to the public, for the purpose of ‘‘en- 
aging and developing the study of the fine 
and of advancing the general knowledge of 
red subjects.’ With this end in view Mr. 
¢ provided a fund for maintenance and acqui- 
ps, stipulating only that his wife should have 
Tight to remain in occupation during her 
ime. After Mrs. Frick’s death in—1931 the 
tees caused the house to be remodelled in 
and considerably enlarged. ~The additions, 
med to harmonize with the residence built 
he’ site of the Lenox Library in 1913-14 by 
ére & Hastings, comprise the Entrance Hall, 
kk Room, and Catalogue Sales-room, the Court, 
circular Lecture Room, the East Gallery, and 
Oval Room. The doors were opened to the 
ic on December 16th, 1935. 
1 principal part of the Collection consists of 
+6 19th century paintings, several of which 
3 been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
mg the masters represented are Duccio, Cas- 
10, Piero della Franceseca, Gentile and Gio- 
Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Hol- 
‘als, Van vyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, Ruis- 
Wermeer, E] Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Gauguin, 
her, Fragonard, Chardin, Ingres, Cézanne, Ho- 
hh, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Rae- 
, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 
ere are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
hietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
io, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 


Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous Diana a 
unique terra cotta version is here. ; 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French, 
and Italian period furniture; and a few rare Per- 
sian rugs. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishing and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms -is an oak-panelled library, with all its 
books and bronzes where their owner left_them. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. \ 

One feature of the house is a fine organ, which 
a sound-transmission system makes! audible in a. 
number of the rooms. 

Illustrated talks on the schools and masters 
represented in the Collection are given every after- 
noon except Monday and Tuesday, at 3 o’clock. 

Admission free. Closed on Mondays; also on 


Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 


and Christmas; but open from 1 to 5 on New 
Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Columbus Day,.~ 
Election Day and Thanksgiving. 

Hours: 10 to 5 on week days; 1 to 5 on Sundays. 

Children under ten not admitted; those under 
sixteen to be accompanied by adults. 

‘A wheeled chair is at the disposal of visitors. 


he National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa was 
ded by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General 
he Dominion, in 1880, and was organized in its 
nt form under a Board of Trustees in 1913. 
poses are: to build up as representative as 
ble a collection of the art of all periods; and 
incourage and cultivate correct artistic taste 
anadian public interest in the fine arts. 
itinual additions to the collection in the past 
y years have helped to fulfil the first func- 
’ The collection includes works by the follow- 
artists: Italian—three Giottesque panels, 
9 statuette’ by Desiderio da Settignano. Neri 
icci, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Piero de Co- 
lariani, Sebastiano del Piombo, Montagna, 


ted in Lincoln Park, the Museum overlooks 
Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean. The struc- 
js acclaimed by many world travelers as more 


1 In the center of the Court is Rodin's 


ker. 

fe the building are 19 galleries filled with 
ings, sculpture, tapestries, porcelains, furni- 
“and: other treasures. There are two palm 
ks where semi-tropical plants and flowers 
nd. A little theatre and specially designee 
d opportunities for plays and _concerts, 
entire galleries are devoted to. the S reckels 
tion of Rodin sculptures. of which there are 


{ ‘ 


The National Gallery of Canada 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


Hunt, Millais, Leighton, Brangwyn, McEvoy, John, 
McTaggart, Orpen, Lavery and others. 

The collection of Canadian painting, apa 
and graphic arts is the most complete in existence. 
The National Gallery is also entrusted with the 
care of the Canadian War Memorials Collection, 
comprising over one thousand works, mainly by 
Canadian and British artists. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings con- 
tains some fine examples of the great Italian, 
Netherlands, German, French and English schools 
of engraving from their beginnings to present _ 
times, and drawings and watercolors by various 
masters of the same schools, including such ar- 
tists as Raphael, Bassano, Jan Brueghel, El- | 
sheimer, Goya, Claude, Watteau, Daumier, and 
Rowlandson. Q 

To discharge its second function, the National 
Gallery has evolved a system of loan exhibitions 
which cover the Dominion from coast to coast, 
These are collections of from ten to twenty pic- 
tures, mostiy Canadian, which are sent to any 
institution or art body having facilities for keep- 
ing them on free public exhibition. They . are 
usually lent for a year, and the only expense to 
the borrower is the cost of transferring the pictures 
from and to Ottawa. The National Gallery also 
circulates in the chief cities exhibitions of British 
and foreign works, brought to Canada for that 


purpose. 


Sd Nal 
| California Palace, Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 
ee Source: An Official of the Institution 


approximately 100 pieces, many of them selected by 
the Master himself. : 

The building contains many gifts, including 
those presented by the French Government at the 
time the Museum was opened. Among these are 
tapestries, representing the life of Jeanne d’Arc, a 
collection of Sevres, photographs and books on art 
for the library. / J 

More recent gifts are paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries and furniture from the Collis Potter 
Huntington Memorial Collection and the Mildred 
‘Anna Williams Collection. The Jatter (originally 
containing some 60 pele by many of the lead- 
ing masters of the principal European schools from 
the 16th to the 19th centuries, three tapestries and 


Louis XV Period) is being enriched 
Sets oft K. S. Williams, husband of 


works of Theodore Reviere comprising almost the 


"3 


Mahe, 


{ 


ae 
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; ‘The Library 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Library of Congress was established April 
24, 1800, by Act of Congress; was burned by British 
troops August 24, 1814, during the War, of 1812, 
and was re-established by the purchase of Thomas 
Jefferson’s Library, January 30, 1815. It is now 
one of the largest libraries in the world, occupying 
two buildings opposite the United States Capitol 
providing altogether nearly 36 acres of floor space, 
414 miles of bookshelves and 20 reading rooms, 
besides 225 individual study tables and 266 study 
rooms for the use of research workers. 

On March 1, 1941, the Library contained 6,253,800 
books and pamphlets, 1,469,207 maps and charts, 
1,622,923 volumes and pieces of music, over half 
@ million prints (etchings, engravings, woodcuts, 
lithographs, photographs, etc.) and uncounted mil- 
lions of items of manuscript material. 

The collection, covering every branch of human 
knowledge and culture, is especially strong in 
United States and  Hispano-American history, 
American and foreign newspapers (over 100,000 
bound volumes), government documents (federal, 
state, municipal and foreign), maps and atlases, 
The law library comprises nearly half a million 
volumes; the aeronautics library is the largest in 
the world; the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
books is unequalled outside of China or Japan; 
the Russian books outnumber those in any other 
library outside of Russia and the Semitic collec- 
tion is of outstanding importance. A 

The collections of the Division of Manuscripts 
relate chiefly to American history and civilization; 
they include the original records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, many colonial and revolutionary 
documents and the papers of nearly all the Presi- 
dents of the United States, as well as many leaders 
in political, industrial and cultural life. They con- 
tain also photographic reproductions of over two 


‘million pages of manuscripts in English, French, 


German, Spanish and other European libraries and 
archives made on account of their importance for 
American: history. 

' The rare bouk collection includes about 128,321 
items, among them 5,000 incunabula, 25,000 early 
Americana, Many rare editions and fine bindings 
and one of the three or four perfect vellum copies 
of the Gutenberg Bible. The Fine Arts Division 
comprises, in addition to books, a notable collec- 
tion of classic and modern prints, a Pictorial Ar- 
chive of Early American Architecture (28,000 pho- 
tographs and 20,000 measured drawings, including 


The Smithsonian Institution 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C.. was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an 
Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 
to the United States to found an institution for 
the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. 

The Smithsonian Institution throughout its his- 
tory has conducted and encouraged important 
scientific researches, explorations, and investiga- 
tions, and its Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer 
F, Baird, S. P, Langley, Charles D. Walcott and 
Dr. Abbot—have contributed largely to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
pence ns Which are distributed free to libraries, 
earned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world, It also maintains a library 
of 900,000 volumes which consists mainly of 
transactions of learned societies, and scientific 
periodicals. i 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
Seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
losige Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt., Calif,. 
Montezuma, Chile, Tyrone, New Mexico): and the 
Division of Radiation and Organisms. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIZNCES, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Carrying out the object for which the Academy 
was incorporated by Congress, to report upon 
matters in science or art whenever called upon, the 
Academy has often been of service to‘the Govern- 


ment. 
Tm 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


U. S.—Library of Congress; Smithsonian Institution 


of Congress | 


those made by the Historical American Builds 
Survey) and a Cabinet of American Illustra 
(a collection of originals of published drawings 
American artists). 

The Music Division, besides possessing wh# 
probably the largest collection of music ini 
world, administers the Archive of American Ff 
Song. In its specially constructed Coolidge Chi} 
ber Music Auditorium are presented series of ¥ 
lic concerts provided by the income from. 
Coolidge and Whittall Foundations. Of rm 
establishment is its sound laboratory, equippet 
make recordings both of concert music and of | 
music in the field, to provide transcriptions of § 
recordings to be sold at cost, and to accom 
other projects in recording and broadcasting, 

In addition to the usual library functions, , 
Library of Congress maintains a legislative re 
ence service for assistance to Congress; it not « 


libraries, a comps 
photoduplication service hotostat and mid 
film), and an interlibrary loan service. 
_ The Copyright Office, administered by the Fa 
ister of Copyrights, forms part of the Library 
Congress. It receives annually over 250,000 bow 
pamphlets, prints, maps, etc., as deposits wh 
for the most part become part of the permam 
collections of the Library; and it turns into 
Treasury over $300,000 a year collected as fees. . 

On permanent exhibition in the Library are : 
originals of the Declaration of Independence : 
of the Constitution of the United States, also 
Whittall collection of Stradivari violins, hous 
the Whittall Pavilion. 

The Library is open to the public every days 
the year except Christmas: week-days 9 a.m. to 
p.m. (except Saturdays, July-September to 1 p,. 
Qatobes-Jyne to 6 p.m.); Sundays and holids: 

The Libratian of Congress, Archibald Macl 
i on of Congress Emeritus, He 

nam. 


and ethnology of America, and has lar, V3 
portant collections illustrating Ammer ionn aniete 


collection includes the airplan i 
Louis, deposited by Col. Sag Nag hr Rac 
Spring weiner: 
€ buildings are open to the public 

4 :30 B M., week days, and Sundays, 30 * i 

The National Collection of Fine Ar 
numerous important art works acquired ‘bul 
Smithsonian Institution during the first 
century of its existence, including a valual 
lection of etchings and engravings from Geor, 
Marsh; more recent are the Harriet Lane Johnst 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and ot) 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Itali 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson 1 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemik 


allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for l 
building forthe Academy and its agent’ ae 
renee sh coun, and fot the ae 
enance of the Academy and Res i. 
Iding, which is at 2101 ‘Gonctita 


Washington, was opened April 30, 1924, 


oe. et» >) Sie 
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National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Source: An Official of the Society 


.e National Geographic Society, of which Dr. | L i 
ert Grosvenor is President, was founded in SEE be iloted Explorer II, with a 
ke the increase and diffusion of geographic | height of 72 395 feet. i ry Phe 
vledge.’’ It played such an important role in In 1936, as leader of th . 
ration and the advancement of science, and Expedition, Bradford W e Society 3 ee oe 
sO _ eee interpreted and illustrated geog- tographed from. the air goer success tay Pune 
F000. the layman, that its membership exceeds | related peaks. In 1938, Mr Ww ened eae 
9,000, its researches and expeditions range to| in Alaska and Yukon one of th Worle eens, 
ends of the earth, and its dissemination of | fields and glacial systems outst pelimateie jescte 
i an ee ear extends | During the summer of 1936 Se ee Caen 
ry community in the world. Society-Smit i ituti 
as Re ee cerns the ae of eneas and Paes to Daring Gea under Oke TonerntD ot Dr 
p iD itory. supported Peary | H. B. Collins, Jr., ex e 
is expeditions that culminated in the attain- Prince of Wales, Tecate Uaae ate the vid 
ae Bre Lal Cag aaa ce an expedition to ine “Thule Culture’ ever found in ‘Alaska, end 
a _-§. Navy cooperating, | confirming the fac i r \ 
ugh which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the fat ward ming the fact that/this ousas ae 
experience tha carried him to ‘o study conditions i - 
) of the earth's Poles. It cooperated and con- sphere, and corona of g eget wd neste 
ited financially to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- of June 8, 1937, the Society, in cooperation with 
S oS See ee = ie oe 3 Navy, sent an expedition to Canton 
C no e iety an ale Uni- and, which is on the ai i 
: eee, the anciént city of the Incas of = Caan ae e alr route Sens 
» u Picchu. . W. Stirling, leader of _the WN; - 
a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. graphic Society-Smithsonian rtiauer Acolaeee 
i, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito | logical Expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, Jan. 16 
haco Canyon, New Mexico, was unearthed and | 1939, discovered the oldest dated work of man in 
sred. Other expeditions based on the work | the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva- 
mz2blo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew E. Douglass, | lent to Noy. 4, 291 B. C. In 1940, a second expedi- 
lated a tree-ring calendar which extends the tion to Tabasco uncovered five colossal ‘heads 
nology of the southwestern United States back sculptured in stone. Each head weighed 15 tons or 
i At centuries before Columbus crossed the more. The ot erpediie excavating in Veracruz ~ 
ae ; 3 a cache of more than 700 
editions of the Society led by Dr. Joseph F. | historic significance. 100 ae Oe 
peenetrated the heart of Asia. Dr. Rock ex-| | In_its work of diffusing geographic knowledge, 
d gorges of the Yangtze River, rivaling those the’ Society relies principally on its publication, the 
ae Grand Canyon and sent back to ‘America a | National Geographic Magazine, 
collection of rare, ancient ceremonial pooks | | The Society has compiled and distributed among 
ch are now in the Library of Congress. its entire membership a series of maps. 
» Sociey has encouraged public interest in The Headquarters of the National Geographic 
onal Parks and conservation. At a cost of | Society in Washington contains galleries for the 
000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- exhibition of enlarge 
+ sal il of the finest giant sequoia and red | specialists in all ‘parts of the world. The Society 
yellow pine within the Sequoia National Park. | maintains a geographic library, enriched with 
1934, the Society in cooperation with the New | such collections as the Arctic and Antarctic litera- 
eep sea | ture gathered for a generation by the late Maj. 


leadership of Dr. William Beebe. A world The Society 
rd depth of 3,028 feet was attained. Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton, 
1934 the Society and the United States Army Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews, 
Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of | Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, and 

Ellsworth. It also awarded special gold medals to 
f free balloon ever Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eckener, Byrd, Amelia | 
tructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 | Earhart, and Thomas C. Poulter, and a gold medal 
On Nov. 11, 1935, Lt. Col. A. W. Stevens and | to Floyd Bennett. \ : 

a 


American Geographical Society of New York 

: Source: An Official of the Organization 

e American Geographical Society, Broadway | 2,000 atlases, and 22,000 photographs. The read- 
156th St., N. Y. City, was organized in 1852 | ing room 1s open to the public daily from 9 A. M. 
is primarily a research institution. Its object La oe P. M. (closed Saturdays during the sum- 
» advancement of geographical knowledge. To ‘ ; : 
end it carries on original investigations, issues | ; From Nov. 1917 to Dec. 1918 the Society's build- 

z il ng was the headquarters of experts engaged at the 
cations, maintains a library and map col’ec- | request of the Department of State to compile ma- 
presents an annual course of lectures, and | terial for use at the Peace Conference in Paris.x 
mds honors. : Thousands of the Society’s books and maps were 
) 1920 intensive studies in the geography of loaned to the American Commission to Negotiate © 
m America were begun, he results of w. ich | Peace. During the recent international crisis 
earing in the form of maps, monographs, | wide use has been made of the Seciety’s facilities 
ibliographies, including a map of the | by agencies of the government. 
from the Mexico-United States For outstanding achievement in exploration and 
'y to Cape Horn, in conformity with the | geographical research the Society awards four gold 
ea nternational Map of the | medals: The Cullum Geographical Medal, founded 

‘on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. Certain sheets | by the will of Gen, George W. Cullum (awarded 37 
en used officially in negotiations for the | times to date); the Charles P. Daly Medal, founded 
ent of international boundary disputes in | by the will of Charles P. Daly, LL.D. (awarded 30 

David Livingstone Centenary 


ettlement in the Medal, founded by the Hispanic Society of America 
d in the tropics | in 1913 on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
nm in 1926 with the cooperation of the birth of David Livingstone and awarded by the 
io Research Council and the Social Science | American Geographical Society ‘‘for scientific 
arch Council. And the Society has also co- | achievement in the field of geography of the 
ated with the Canadian Pioneer Problems southern hemisphere”’ (awarded 17 times to date); 
mittee in that organization’s work. and the Samuel Finley Breese Morse Medal, 
e Society is aiding in the development of new founded by the will of Samuel F. B. Morse (award- 
improved methods and instruments for ex- ed once). Among the Society’s medalists have been 
atory surveying and in particular for mapping | Robert # Peary, Fridtjot Nansen, Robert _F. 
0 a9 photographs. Scott, Sir E. H. Shackleton, Roaid Amundsen, 
» Society has sponsored many important polar Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Robert 
ditions, and polar explorers avail themselves coln. Ellsworth, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 

. facilities of the Society’s library and staff in}. The affairs of the Society are managed by a 
ining new expeditions. - Council and the work of the Society is conducted 
e Sapiety’s collections contain more than 130,- | by a -professional and. technical staff. The presi- 
volumes of pooks and periodicals, 100,000 maps, | dent is Roland L. Redmond. 


ies of the problems of si 
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United States Army Medical Museum 
ig Source: An official of the Institution 
The Army Medical Museum, 7th St. and Inde- | terest. The section on anatomy contains 1 
7 praaence Ave., Washington, was founded in 1862 skeletons, models, dissections and other specini) 
y Surgeon General William A. Hammond with | showing the normal aspects of the human 
some 7,000 specimens from the battlefields of the animal bodies. Of particular interest is thes 
Civil War. The original purpose was to make it a | lection of human embryos which are represey 
museum for the study of war wounds, but it’s scope | by actual specimens ranging from the third - 
has enlarged with the years to include the whole | of pregnancy up to the full term baby. Severe 
-. medical field. It now functions as a diagnostic | of twins are included, and one of the featur 7 
: center for the entire Army for the study of disease | the famous quintuplets which were worn in I 
~ and injuries. The present collection consists of | tucky in 1896. Pi 
more than 150,000 specimens, over 170,000 photo- The second floor is the museum of, patho 
; graphs and. approximately 300,000 microscopic | which contains specimens of abnormat, @)~ 
: slides. More than 100,000 persons visit the museum | and injured organs. Some of the feature exhf® 
annually. : cover the subjects of cancer, tuberculosis, vene 
The first floor of the museum contains exhibits | diseases, war injuries and diseases of the s 
on the normal structures of the human body, and | There is a large display of human monstrositie 
i collections of historic instruments/and appliances. | abnormal babies. A group illustrating some sui 
pt The historic section contains one of the world’s | stitions of medicine are especially interesting! 
F largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, Admission free. Open weekdays 8:45 a.m 
ophthalmoscopes and similar items of mfedical in- | 4:15 p.m., Saturdays 8:45 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. 


United States Army Medical Library 


(Library of the Surgeon General’s Office, U. S. A., Washington) 

This is the largest working medical library in the | activities including: tracing the origin of a g 
world. It began with a collection of books in the | disease, the uses of certain remedies, and . 
office of The Surgeon General of the Army, an | therapeutic value of various agents. 

Office created in 1818. Near the close of 1840 Sur- Special features of the Library are: Mec 
geon General Joseph Loyell compiled a list, or short | Incunabula, of which there are more than 460 tif 
catalogue, of the books in his office. This material of the estimated 600 known; several hundred mm 
became the nucleus out of which the present col- | cal manuscripts; special collections of mec 
lection has evolyed. Its real growth as a library | biographical and bibliographical works; Feds 

began in 1865 with the assignment of Surgeon John | State, and Municipal documents on sanitat 
Shaw Billings, whose fostering care laid the strong | public health and vital statistics. 

foundation for the magnificent collection it has The publication of the Library is the Index C3 
become. . 5 logue, which has now reached Volume III of 

The Army Medical Library secures practically | Fourth Series, 1880-1938. It is used througtt 
everything printed in the field of the medical | the world as the standard in medical bibliograp) 
sciences, including dental-and veterinary medicine. To the left of the entrance to the main reag 
The collection consists of more than five million | room (called ‘‘the hall’’) are shelved the ing 
items, including some 400,000 books, about 534,000 | abula, 16th century, and other rare books. In} 
pamphlets, 1,600 magazines, 9,500 portraits and | main stacks are placed bound periodicals, tra ns! 
photographs, and in addition, autographs, clip- | tions, monographs and texts, also leading rep 
pings, engravings, manuscripts, periodicals, as well | of learned and scientific societies. On the 
as the enormous list of references printed in the | floor, directly beneath the main hall, is located 
Index Catalogue. The Library receives an average | general reading room with the current periodic 
of more than 1,800 periodicals, of which more than | Also nearby are the shelves for various docum 
1,100 are in foreign languages. and the Statistical Section. 

i a ee en nee Wea Saker Bra ee ae material appearing in the Index Medi 
ect entries, involving more than two on index | 1879-1931, was largely ma ce 
cards. Special dextng is also done, the present | this Library. ges Kg Up Srgnh ae 


a 
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Franklin Institute Museum; Medal Winners 4 


(Headquarters are on the Park ae oth wreak, td ba i hag ie 

a e Parkway a reet, Philadelphia. The old Institute bui 

south of Market St., was purchased by A. Atwater Kent and presented by him to Pradhan 
use as a historical museum, to include, among other relics, the first draft of the U. S. Constitutia 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- CRESS 92 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, was ON MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 192i 
founded Feb. 5, 1824, 1920—William L. Emmet; 1921—Byron E. Eld 
The Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made | 1922—Lee DeForest. , 
for an outstanding eateer in physical sciences; the |. 19?3—Albert Kingsbury and Raymond D, Jo 
Elliott Cresson Medal, for discovery and original | 8°2: 1925—-Frances Hodgkinson. > 


research. 1926—George E. Hale, Charles S. Hastings, 
Dayton C. Miller. ‘ y 
FRANKLIN MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920 | 1927—Gustaf W. Elmen, Vladimir Karapel 


1920—Svante A, Arrhenius, Sir Charles A, Par- | and Edward L. Nichols; 1928—Henry Ford, Chi 
» 7 he 


ms. L. Lawrence 
1921—Charles Fabry, Frank J. Sprague. —Sir : ses 
1922—Ralph Modjeski, Sir Joseph 3. rcmibete ait Riker ee ed DN, ChE er ae 


1923—Gen. Aug. G. Ferrie, Albert A. Michelson. | 1930—Norman R. Gibson, Irving-E Moultrn 


80) 


1924—Sir Ernest Rutherford, Edward Weston 1931—Clinto: ; 

, m J. D erm 

1925—Elhu Thomson, Pieter Zeeman. Prof. Kotaro Honda, aud Theodore Lan anf 

1921—George . Hale, Max Planck 1932—Prof. _ Williams Bridgman, Charleg 

eecOnees F » Max Planck, Fortescue, and John B. Whitehead. “? 

es F'. Brush, Walther Nernst. 1933—Senor Juan de 1 : a1 

192¢—Emile Berliner, Charles. A R. Wilson. Baucestels n de la Cierva, and Dr. Wall 
0—John F. Stevens, Sir iam H. 4— Stu 

1931—Willis R. Whitney, Sir James H. jane sind SikGhL Caen Une: Rae! Cee 


1982—Ambrose Swasey, and Prof. Philipp Lenard. My 
Hope aad Wright, and Prof. Pau Sabation 1986 Gea Curme Jr d 
enry N. Russell, and Irving Langmuir, |de Graait : oe EO 

1935—Albert Einstein, and Sir John A. Fleming. 1937—Carl D, Anderson, William Bowie, J. 
1937—Robert A. Millikan and Peter J. W. ena: F gener o of Fratee; Ernest O. Dawiemay 
1938—William F. Durand, and Charles A. Kraus. 1938—Edwin H. Land 

Sa hawt P. Hubble, and the late Albert - poh Gears Ie Campbell, John R. Carson, & 
1940—Arthur H. Compton and Leo H. O40 riety 5 
tepid CG. V. Raman, and Dr. win pir spelt wi 

strong. . | ““1941—The United States Navy. 


For 1941 the following awards were made in additi . 
n te) a . 

Medal to Benjamin J. Wilson; Wetherill Medal to Hereld 6.4 Blocks Brown ateasun Wai n° 

Puark Modal to aymond M. Conner; Levy Medal to John M. Lessells and Charles W. Mé 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


e Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Central 
fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., contains 
ii square feet_of exhibition floor space. 
en weekdays, including holiday$ except Christ- 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sundays 1 to 6 p.m., 
mas 1 to 5 p.m. Admission to the Main 
ling free at all times. On Mondays and Fri- 
admission to The Cloisters is 25 cents. 


ANCIENT ART 

ong the objects on display are the mastaba 
/ erected about 4,400 years ago in the ceme- 
at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban dignitary 
sd Per-neb and re-erected here in-its original 
» with its painted scenes in low relief still 
‘rved: a series of painted wooden funerary 
“ls, the most remarkable of their kind ever 
d, from the tomb of the Theban Prince Meket- 
f the XI dynasty (about 2000 B. C.); Egyptian 
iry from the tomb of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor 
st, XII dynasty, equaled only by the group in 
Sairo Museum; several fine colossal and heroic 
> statues of Queen Hat-shepsut of the XVIII 
sty (about 1500 B. C.); the Carnarvon Egypt- 
Collection, an unusually fine group of small 
sts, presented by Edward S. Harkness; a colos- 
winged bull, a winged lion, and a number of 
fs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
erpont Morgan—from the palace at Nimrud 
t-nasir-apal II, who reigned over Assyria 
960 B. C.; a Greek statue, the best 
‘Apollos’; Roman 
3s of two statues, the Diadoumenos and the 


FAR EASTERN ART 

» Museum possesses a collection of Far East- 
various phases of which are world famous 
the standpoint both of extent and quality. 
the most important 
Tanging in date 
B.C.—A.D. 220) to 


minor place among the collections of the 
pong! a few fine examples are included. 


one 0 
Eastern collection, and the later 


“nowhere. i 
an pottery and porcelain, 
ive, is well chosen and 
4op: Collection of 18th century jades is too well 


' tiles, together with the collections of 
- ah . and sword guards, demon- 


NEAR EASTERN ART 

s collection of Near Hastern art exemplifies 
corative arts of the¢Muhammadan conmieces 
b : Ss an 

Be or Slane of the 1 ih and 14th centuries 

nong the rarest and most precious objects. 


; i rayer niche of faience 
Century Iranian pray! MP ae 


| cellent 


especially important, representing with character- 
istic specimens the development of rug weaving in 
the Orient. Fine examples of pottery illustrate the 
development of ceramic art in the Near East. The 
domed room from-a Jaina temple represents the 
art of woodcarving in India. It is supplemented 
by an extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
jewelry, Indian miniatures of all schools and/ 
periods, and some remarkable examples of early 
Indian stone carving. 


PAINTINGS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN * 


The collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
els, and water colors, numbers over 2,500 and 
represents creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Sees German, French, English, and American 
schools. 

Appropriately for an American museum, Ameri- 
can paintings occupy more gallery space than those 
of any other school. Among the artists whose 
works are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 
Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Copley, 
Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Peale, 
Ryder, Sargent, Stuart, Sully, ‘Trumbull, West, 
Whistler. One gallery is devoted to the showing 
of contemporary American paintings, acquired 
aieey through funds established by George A. — 

earn. 

The European masterpieces include; two Raph- 
aels, a large number of Rembrandts, and import- 
ant works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, 


Bruegel, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, Cour-- 


bet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, Fra 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, 
Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
Mantegna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, Rey- 
nolds, Robert, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velazquez, 
Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and other masters, 
Special collections of note include: the Benja~ 
min Altman Collection (notable for Du , 
paintings, Renaissance decorative arts, and _Ori- 
ental rugs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Dayis 
Collection (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian 
antiquities, and European and Oriental decorative 
arts); the. Michael Friedsam Collection (notable 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings and 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. 
Havemeyer Collection (notable for modern French 
paintings, Oriental paintings and decorative arts, 
and prints). , 


MORGAN COLLECTION 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son J. P. Mor- 
gan, fills an entire wing and is a priceless gather- 
ing of the decorative arts of Europe from the 
Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods to the end 
of the 18th century. The’rarest and most precious 
section of the collection represents the supreme 
work of the Byzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, 


sculpture, 0 
and architectural fragments of the Gothic period, 
chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian origin; X 
arts of the 17th and 18th centuries—furniture, 


Biron in southwestern France; 
superb examples of the goldsmith’s craft, from the 
to the a unique collection of 
snuff-boxes, oes Roper rege ane 
ms, signe y jamous jew 

Co alcrepe aren ae large collection of watches, 
the work of the best craftsmen 
16th to the 19th century. 


European 
textiles, metalwork, ceramics, 
from the Gothic to the modern Pi 
galleries of the Museum. There is, 
representation of sculpture, 
pean and American. 


‘procession, 


are” 
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AMERICAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


Another wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest, is devoted to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of 
the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
cases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
prints, and paintings to present the characteristic 
background of our ancestors. The third floor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first half 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the 
second half of the 18th century to 1793; the first 
floor from the end of the 18th century through the 
first quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. 

One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
south exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at 1542 Wall 
Street, built between 1822 and 1824. An addition 
to The American Wing containing the great hall 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, at 
Alvany, New York, and a room from Providence, 
Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 

Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
prehensive collection of Pennsylvania German 
decorative arts of the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 


ARMS AND ARMOR, 


The collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near East with 


the Malay Peninsula and Netherland India, and 


Japan and China. The European objects, which in 
scope and quality rank with those in European na- 


tional collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 


The Near Eastern section includes many note- 
worthy objects in the main galleries, while types 
which are instructive for comparison are available 
in the study, collection. 
the most comprehensive outside Japan. 

The European collection is a representative one 
from the technical, historical, and artistic stand- 

ints, including signed works of many of the 
fest-cnows rtist-armorers of Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Milan, and over 450 objects with histori- 
cal associations. War equipment; an unusual series 
of horse armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, 
or court ceremonies; enriched arms 
used on state occasions or in the chase—all attest 
to the high degree of artistic conception and skill 
in execution achieved in hard metal. Among 
many noteworthy objects are the embossed casque 
signed by Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michel- 
angelo of armorers; the embossed shield of Henry 
It of France; the richly etched and gilded armor 
for man and horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de 
Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artillery of France; 
four harnesses from the English Royal Armory 
at Greenwich, all having belonged to privileged 
nobles of Elizabeth’s reign, one of whom, George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, had been her 
Champion; and the chiseled sword of Ambrogio 
di Spinola, famous commander-in-chief in the 
Netherlands. 

The collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
showing the development of the various mechan- 
isms, as well as every form of enrichment both 
of barrel and stock. 

The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 
feudal era of Japan from the 12th to the 19th cen- 
tury, with many primitive elements antedating 


NY. City—Metropolitan Museum of Art; Newark Muse? 


The Japanese section is, 


the 7th century A.D. The armor, though beau 
in color and in treatment of its decorative deli 
was worn with masks in the form of monster 
inspire terror. The sword, which for cent# 
has been reverenced by the Japanese, is well fe 
sented. Among the most esteemed artists of J: 
are included makers of swords and sword fitt# 
These swords and their mountings exemn 
phases of art entirely original with the Japa 
and the continuous demand for sword furnt 
fostered the establishment of many famous schf 
most of which are well represented ip the 
seum’s collection. é ~ Qamel 
The Near Eastern section includes armon,.. 
weapons from Turkey, India, and Persia. Here 
group of Turkish helmets, which date from 
time when Constantinople, taken by the Turk 
1453, ceased to be the eastern capital of the Ro« 
Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman 
minion. Swords and daggers also form a mj 
worthy section. Outstanding are blades of wai 
steel, hilts and blades set with precious and se 
precious stones, richly carved jade grips, 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the a 
of the last king of Tanjore. With the Near Eas) 
collection are exhibited rich krisses from the Mi 
Peninsula and Netherland India, 


_ PRINTS 

The Print Study Room makes available to} 
public a collection of prints and illustrated be 
representing the history of engraving, etchij 
woodcutting, and lithography. Here, for exanz 
one may see large and important groups of 4 
by such famous artists as the Master E,} 
Schongauer, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, H 
bein, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, M 
yon, Haden, and Whistler. The Print Departna} 
was started in 1917. It contains modern ay 
from the Harris Brisbane Dick Collection, 
brandt etchings from the H. O. Havemeyer ¢ 
lection and that of George Coe Graves, engy 
ings and woodcuts by Diirer from the collectiow 
Junius S. Morgan, Americana from that of Cha 
Allen Munn, the William E. Baillie Collectio: 
book plates, and primitive woodcuts from 
James C. McGuire Collection. The history 
book illustration is shown in a special collect 


THE CLOISTERS 

A branch of the Metropolitan Museum deya 
to European mediaeval art, located in ‘Fort 
Park in a new building which was opened in M 
1938. The site and the funds for the construce 
were the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The ‘ 
lections include not only the mediaeval mate 
brought together by George Grey Barnard, 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Rockefeller in | 
and formerly shown at 698 Fort Washington A 
nue, together with objects subsequently added § 
Mr. Rockefeller, but also many objects no 
hibited at The Cloisters for the first time. Note 
among the recent acquisitions are the 12th ce att: 
chapter house from Pontaut, the 13th cent! 
sculptured: doorway from Moutiers-Saint-dew 
four 15th century windows from Sens, and 
eed oe eocery ey ap + fcnictinels 

unt o e nicorn—the outstandin; 
Gothic tapestries in this country, . - 


' gi INSTRUCTION. 
o make the Museum collections serviceabl 
the public, including manufacturers and desiag 
students of art, and pupils of the public and 11 
vate schools of New York City, free public gall! 
talks or lectures are given. . 
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The Newark, N. J., Museum 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 
education and industry, is on Washington Street, 
across from Washington Park. The original build- 
ing, given to the city in 1926 by Louis Bamberger, 
contains the Museum’s exhibition galleries, a ref- 
erence library, the Science and Registrar’s De- 
partments. 

The pete owns one of the outstanding col- 
lections of Tibetan art and ethnology in this coun- 
try. Among its other important possessions are 
Japanese netsukes and other Oriental art objects; 
a representative collection of American paintings 
ane pours acquired gradually and with discrim- 
nation 
contemporary works and ‘‘primitives’’; some 6,000 
coins representative of all nations; 200 moving 
models showing the art and science of mechanics. 
The collections of the Science Department cover the 
fields of astronomy, the earth sciences, biology 
and man, 

The Museum's Educational work is.extensive both 


rom the time of its founding, including | 


in direct service to the schools and in den 
in the Junior Museum. Close cooper Ena ex 
between the-schools and the Museum. More th 
12,000 school children come annually to see t 
exhibits, special exhibits being arranged to 
cide with the school curriculum. In additio 
Museum has some 8,000 objects of visual edu 
which are lent to the schools for class use. 
Junior Museum Club has an enrollment of 76 
and an active membership of 600. In 1940 the 
was a total attendance of 8,000 at Club activitl 
such as modeling, drawing and other forms of 8 
and craftwork, nature study, Playwriting and t 
publication of Drums, a quarter] Magazine 

The Museum has frequent carpe exh 
in art, etlinglogy industry and science. Seach : 
son a series of free concerts is given on Su 
afternoons, a Natural Science program is of 
by the Science Department, gallery talks and ¢ 
onstrations are given in connection with cul 
exhibits. An invitingly furnished Members’ R 
is set aside for the use of members. 


\ 
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New York Historical Society Museum and Library 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


e New York Historical Society, founded in 
_is open free upon weekdays, 10 A.M. to 5 
; and on Sundays and holidays from 1-5 P.M. 
closed on Mondays, New Year’s Day, July 4, 
ksgiving, Christmas, and the month of August. 
ety has occupied since 1908 the building 
qe Yal Park West between 76th and 77th 
ts. The new wings were added in 1937-38, 
h include picture galleries as well as a greatly 
“ged museum. ‘The Society is supported by 
wment funds and membership fees. The Society 
tains a library, museum and gallery of art. 
library contains 200,000 volumes and large col- 
ms of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, maps and 
uscripts, all relating to American history. 
@ first newspaper printed in New York City 
the New York Gazette, established in 1725 by 
iam Bradford, the first printer in the Colony 
ew York. The society’s file of this paper begins 


: > 


uscripts include the Horatio Gates, James 
ne, Rufus King, Albert Gallatin, James 
ander, Gen. John Lamb, Lord Stirling, Baron 


comparing favorably in scope with the col- 
bn of papers of British generals and states- 
who conducted the war in America, now in 
ession of the University of Michigan. 

S90 of importance are the original articles of 
oyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
han Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
les IZ to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
srnor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
York: the correspondence of the American 
. with its Western posts; and the manu- 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph. 
s old New York prints cover the period from 


+ Museum and Library of The Hispanic So- 
‘oi America occupy two buildings in the no- 

‘coup on Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
i. Manhattan, which New York owes to the 
¢ spirit and generosity of Archer M. Hunting- 
Sresident of the Society, which he founded 
May 18, 1904. The Main Building, which 
es the museum and library, was formally 
sd. in January, 1908, and the North Building, 
ted to an exhibition of modern Spanish paint- 


No Building are open on Sundays only. 
easing toom is open from 1 to 4:30 daily, 
bt Sunday, Monday, holidays, and the month 


st. 
d of foundation provides for the estab- 
ae the City of New York of a public 
and museum designed to be a li be- 
the English, Spanish and Portuguese 
xing peoples. tt provides also for ‘the ad- 
fement of the study of the Spanish and Por- 


3 of the American Indian, Heye 
E Ben, ak. Broadway and 155th Street, Man- 
forms one of the group of buildings which 


exhibition rooms. - 
Pecan has over 00,000 oxpibte ene ey 
' ‘one- TO. ese a p 
r but about’one-quar at One and 
table condi- 


1s imens, tor. 

vidual trustees have given important special 
Gtions and meet the cost of field work. 

gre open to the public week days from 2 to 


M., holidays excepted. Admission free, 
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the earliest View of the City, published in 1651, to 
modern times, and includes the Burgis View of 
the City, 1717, of which only one other copy is 
pr ge. So eget tye thas! of Mae Street, about 
» an e ebout Engraving of t ity Hi 
on Wall Street. 4 i pais A coe 

_The maps include the James Lyne survey of the 
city in 1731, published by William Bradford—the 
first engraved map of the city published—one of 
three known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1755, 
the Ratzer map of 1767, and the Commissioner’s 
map of 1811. 

The museum occupies 5 floors and contains many 
relics of N. Y. and American history. 

Of local relics the Beekman family coach, used 
before the Revolutionary ,War, in this city, may be 
mentioned, as well as the remains of the famous 
equestrian statue of King George Ill, and the 
statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), 
champion of the American cause in Parliament; — 
the original furniture of Federal Hall, where 
Washington was inaugurated first President, and 
an almost complete collection of the John Rogers 
plaster groups with many of the original bronzes. 

A collection of European and American folk arts, 
numbering 15,000 objects, was recently acquired. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1,506 
paintings, including old masters. Over 400 of the 
paintings are American portraits by_such, artists 
as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, John 
Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. Durand, John 
Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 


The Hispanic Society of America 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


s 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
Source: Officials of the institution 


color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his “Birds of America’’—460 beautifully executed 
pictures. , 

Over a dozen carriages of the i9th century 
which were formerly used in New York City are 
exhibited here, as are relics of the old Volunteer 
Fire Department. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘“‘cabin’’ of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 


* 


tuguese languages, literature, art and history, 
for the study of the countries wherein Spanish 
and Portuguese are or have been spoken lan- 
} Guages. 

In furtherance of these aims a collection of 
paintings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and a 
library of about 40,000 books was placed in the 
charge of the society in 1904. These varied 
collections have been increased and enriched so 
that, for example the library now contains no 
fewer than 100,000 volumes. 

Though its home and headquarters are in 
America, the Hispanic Society is an international 
organization; its members, limited to 100 mem- 
bers and 300 corresponding members, include 
specialists and scholars of all countries who have 
become distinguished in the Hispanic field. 

The society has held several notable exhibi- 
tions, among them those of the works of Sorolla, 
Zuloaga, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, as well as 
of collections of sculpture, photographs, prints, 
etc., and has issued approximately 600 publica- 
fions on Spanish history, literatyre and art. 


The museum's sole aim is to gather and preserve 
for students everything uSeful in illustrating and 
elucidating the anthropology of the aborigines of 
the Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con- 
stantly pursued in all parts of the New World. 
The publications and monographs are notable. 

Mr. Huntington in 1925 eve to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay r 
Boulevard, Middletown Road and Jarvis Ave, A 
modern storage and study museum building has 
been erected on the site. ‘The library of the Mu- 
seum, containing some 25,000 volumes, complete 
seriai runs of the important periodical publications 
in its field, and many thousands of pamphlets, is 
deposited ai the new building of Huntington e 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, ~ 
the Bronx. Its collections are availiable to alt 
‘accredited students for researeb purposes from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, Sundays and holidays 


excepted. 


ark, between Eastern re! 


.with exhibits of live specimens, 
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The American Museum of Natural History 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The American Museum of Natural History, lo- 
tated on Central Park West at 79th Street, New 
York City, was founded and chartered in 1869, 

It is open free every day in the year: weekdays, 
and holidays except as specified, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M., Sundays, New Year’s and Independence 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1 to 5 P 2 

The Museum building is one’ of the largest 
municipal structures in the city, and has cost 
approximately $16,500,000. It has 23 acres of floor 
space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits. 

SUBWAY ENTRANCE 

Several mechanically operated groups, together 
to demonstrate 
various. principles of animal behavior. 

c eating the ote f the Indi f 

Collections illustrating the life of the Indians o 
the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of the 
Woodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 
(Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 
Forestry and Conservation Hall; North Ameri- 
can trees, including section-of a Bigtree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 1642 feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves, 
flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
woods. Darwin Hall: Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
Nahant Tide-Pool Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 
Tree of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
Sailfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 
Life: Coral Reef Group and Pearl Divers Groups; 
Lindbergh plane ‘“Tingmissartoo’’ with équipment; 
Shell collection; groups of marine mammals, skele- 
tons of whales. yee ENS Ss 


In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geology, 
insects, reptiles, snakes, and mammals living 
and extinct, of New York State. Birds of the New 
York City region, both permanent and migratory. 
Four habitat groups commemorative of the life 
and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Material illustrating the life of prehistoric man. 
Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central America 
Indians of South America. Bird. Dome, Birds of 
the World (systematic series of habitat groups}. 

Mammals of North America. Vernay-Faunthorpe 
Hall of animals of southern Asia. Giant Panda. 
Akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. Herd 


WHITNEY WING 


The eight-story Whitney Wing contains three 
floors of public exhibits—the Whitney Memorial 
Hall, the Hall of the Biology of Birds and the Gal- 
lery of Bird Art. Four of the remaining floors house 
the largest study collection of birds in the world, 
numbering 750,000 specimens. About a third of 


The Hayden 
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of elephants and 14 habitat groups on this fff 
10 habitat groups on the third floor, a total og 
groups, of gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gir 
lions and other African mammals. 3 


THIRD FLOOR 

Collections from the living peoples of & 
China, Japan, India, Siberia, Tibet, Acvican 
nology. Hall of the Natural History «i N 
Birds of North America (the famous hal 
groups). Biology and evolution of mammals. 
of Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive h 
Hall of Insect Life, including habitat groups. 3 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful gr 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Ss 
mander, New England Spring, Komodo g 
Florida Swamp. Biology exhibits in relation 


public health. 
FOURTH FLOOR 

Collections from the Philippine Islands and 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, conti 
ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and. off 
These collections include practically every vat 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remarks 
size and purity of color. Drummond Hall, a 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of ¢a 
jade, ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil Inve 
brates and Historical Geology: Large collectiel| 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen J 
showing cross-sections and surrounding couns 
topogeologic and palegeographic models. Halk! 
the Age of Man: Casts of prehistoric men | 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mammoé 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals; 
voted to the great collections of the remains 
creatures that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,000 
years ago. These collections, by right of exted 
variety, quality and methods of preparation 
exhibition, are the finest in the world. Cretace 
and Jurassic. Dinosaur Halls:,Remains of fod 
reptiles that lived from 60,000,000 to 100,000. 
years ago. “Mummy” of dinosaur (Trachodon 
which the texture of the skin has been preserw' 
and the famous dinosaur eggs found by the I 
seum’s Third Asiatic Expedition in 1923. Fo 
fishes (tower room). ] 

On the fifth floor are the public reference } 
brary, the Osborn Library of Vertebrate Palaes 
tology, offices, laboratories and study collections 


| 
this is the famous Rothschild collection, aca 
for the Museum in 1932 by Mrs. Harry Payne WH 
ney and her children, Mr. Cornelius Vander 
Whitney, Mrs. Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. Maé 
loch Miller. On the top Ror of the building hp 
ies of modern laboratories 7 
the study of living birds. ee 
; . 
Planetarium | 


Source: An Official of the Institution a 


The Drama of the Skies is unfolded in the Hay- 
den Planetarium of the American Museum of 
Natural History, where Man may stop the sun by 
means of the Zeiss Projector which controls the 
stars in their courses. Here the sky can be repro- 
duced as it is today—as it was before the Age of 


Man, or—as it» will be thousands of years from 


theatre. It comprises over 120 magic-lantern, or 
stereopticon projectors. Each of these throws a 
picture of a portion of the sky upon the steel dome 
overhead. These many pictures, all matching to- 

ether, fitting without gaps or overlapping, pro- 
luce a panoramic replica of brilliant stars upon a 
dark blue sky. It is as if you were on a countryside 
under real stars. i 

About 9,000 stars, the Sun, the Moon, the Milky 
Way and the Planets are contained in this mechan- 


m. 

Unseen in the dark, with a control board before 
him, stands a lecturer who, by a myriad of switches 
can speed up the stars or slow them down. By 
means of a portable projector which flings an 
arrow on the’ sky, he can single out individual 
stars. He can, at will, produce the polar aurora 
and the glow of dawn. 

The real heart of the planetarium is the projec- 
tion room where technicians stand by to add what- 
ever is needed by way of special lantern-slides or 
motion pictures. The planetarium is considered the 


now. 
The tt, con stands in the center of the circular 


lined with strips of 
the horizon is the skyline of Manhattan. ‘ 


Indicative of the extent to ari 
Cut be aneloree which the planeta ri 


but also the drama, of the skies, 


attempts to explain the ori 
lethem, not as one star, bu 


to the Moo: 


Thrilling is another popular sh ilu 
trates three of the ways by ‘which the” ee t 


comet; one by being under constant bomba 
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The Buffalo, N. Y., Museum of Science 
“Source: Officials of the Institution : 


e Buffalo Museum of Science, in Humboldt | Hoffman bronzes of el i 
, was the first to plan and execute its exhibits | muda Coral Reef oon ott OS ian Hee it 
lat _they would tell a continuous and related | of sunlight, the Hall of Conservation with its + 
of man’s scientific knowledge; it was the | famous spring and autumn wax flowers executed 
to pioneer in work with children. It was the | by the Marchand brothers, and the collection of 
eivio p fee Boo AR Bag ee epee ex- ae of Ra embracing first and early 

r astronomy, | rare editions of the book: 

tics, and to public health, and it is the | fields of science. oaks pcre ee 
to develop such an exhibit of prehistoric and The organs of the Transparent Man are sepa- 
itive peoples as the Hall of Primitive Art. It rately illuminated, enabling the observer to visual- 
pioneer in adult museum education and in | ize human anatomy as though possessed of an X- 
ing exhibit hours to make the Museum avail- | ray, eye. The many other exhibits in that hall 
to business people. : : explain in a graphic way the mechanisms and 
me of the outstanding points for visitors to | functions of the human body and its organs and 
@re: The Transparent Man, the Malvina point the way to longer life and greater efficiency. 


Albright Art Gallery ; 


Source: An Official of the Institution t 


.e Albright Art Gallery and the Buffalo, N. Y., | nations are being obtained which will fo 
Arts Academy are under the same corporate | principal sum that may be used over a Scion 
stship. The gallery is noted for its sculpture, of years to acquire a collection representative ot 
iding the original Lehmbruck Kneeling Wom- | the best work of these times. .: 
@ 10th Century Cambodian Buddha Nagha; | __ It is realized that such a room will succeed in 
n’s Age of Bronze; Emil A. Bourdelle’s Vir- | its purpose only if it is understood from the 
Alsace; and Ivan Mestrovic’s Innocentia, a beginning that its collection is experimental. Pur- 
> Slav work. | ff chases are ‘‘on probation’ and will be looked © 
séng the paintings are Madonna and Child, | upon as subject to exchange, sale or other dis- 
ca Della Robbia; Gabriel Manigault, by Gil- | posal according to the dictates of the room’s 
“Stuart; Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilbert | administrators. No restrictive regulations will be 
Femme Cousant, by Berthe Morisot; Head | considered desirable where they may prove em- 
Woman by Thomas Couture; Eleanor Jean barrassing in later years. . Indeed the whole worth 
nna, by George Bellows; Sycamores, by | of such a room will depend on recognition of the 
Garber; Boy and Angel, by Abbott H. | fact that buying in the modern field can succeed 
The Wedding, by Gari Melchers; Deux only when flexibility of movement is assured and 
ses en Jupes Vertes, by Edgar Degas; | rectification of error is possible. ! 
enade Au Bood de la mer, by Paul Gaugin; The Academy conducts a professional art school 
an Girl, by Edy Le Grand, Dr. Stresemann, which has reached thousands of young people and 
Augustus. John; The Sisters, by Giovanni | started many well-known artists on their artistic 
agnola. A Gobelin tapestry shows Diana | careers. It has furnished hundreds of talented 
ading Meleager to present the Boar’s Head to | men and women for the advertiing agencies — 
5 . this and other cities. It has furnished about 85% 
ie Academy has set aside a particular room a ; 
he Albright Art Gallery dedicated to the con- of the ic ierpeg oA sae te public school drawing 
s display of contemporary art. Special do- departments 0 e city. 
i ee 


Rochester, N. Y., Museum of Arts and Sciences 5 


Source: An Official of the Institution 
e Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciemces in | mercial and industrial activity within the region 
i j ich, and is designed to illustrate the processes, products 
Re rt ceeds dete oa reer and uses of industrial articles produced within the 
school curriculum of the City of Rochester. wi Natural Science includes geology and the 

selection of material, motion pictures, models | piological sciences. 
actual raw material is so arranged that it fits| (c) Social Science includes the study of civil 
immediate classroom needs of the teacher; | history, culture history, industrial geography and 


to 90,000 children are helped every month | civics. 
i mn of the museum is 


t 


(d) The Educational divisio 
2 which is in Edgerton Park, is largely carried on through extension work with 
nistered by the Municipal Museum Commis- | adult and juvenile groups, 
of the City of Rochester and the fields of The Commission has authorized its museum to 
‘est covered by the activities of the museum publish original articles covering ‘the fields of 
- the Commission, are those of: Industrial Tesearch, general guides to the museum and to 
nee, Natural Science, Social Science and Edu- scientific subjects, and special monographs. The 


a Industrial Science covers the field of com- | geology, archaeology and biology. 
s —_—_—— 


if Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Source: An Official of the Organization 
for designers in modern industries. The Museum 
is open daily from 10 to 5, Sundays from 1 to 6. 
Admission is free at all times. ; 
The Brooklyn Children’s Museum occupies two. 
buildings on Brower Park and is accessible from ~ 
the I.R.T., B.M.T., Independent and surface lines. ~ 
In addition to work with school classes, the 
Museum specializes in free playtime activities for 
children in after-school hours, and on week-ends 
and holidays. Museum collections are not so 
much exhibited as placed in the hands of the 
children in shops, studios, playrooms, and on loan 
in homes and schools. Children are encouraged 
and assisted to make their own natural history 
collections on field trips organized by the Museum. 
EF , history, geography, mineralogy and 
biology are the subjects of children’s clubs, sup- 
orted by study collections, laboratory work, lec-- 
ures, moving pictures, @ library and other aids 


Brooklyn Museum on Eastern Parkway at 
eter Avenue (Brooklyn Museum-Eastern 
ray Station of the IRT) is a general art mu- 
“arranged historically and geographically to 
trate the fine arts and other cultural products 
orld civilizations. Extensive South, Central 
North American Indian collections, Collec- 
of the Primitive Cultures of Africa and the 


ction from European schools; also Buro- | 
"and American sculpture. Special collections | 
Mhinese, Japanese, Indian and Near Eastern | 

Gardens and offers entertainmens and courses Of 
instruction at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
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Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


Officials of the Institution - . 


Source: 


Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, ,is 
at Roosevelt Road and Field Drive, Chicago. 

The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these=in- 
cludes many subdivisions such as archaeology, 
ethnology, plant economics, paleobotany, meteor- 
itics, ineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- 
ap nology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. The N. W. 
Harris Public School Extension, a separately en- 
dowed department of the Museum, circulates more 
than 1,200 traveling exhibits among the schools, 
and the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
. Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lec- 
tures, likewise separately endowed, provides lec- 
tures, motion pictures, guide-tours, and other 
Services supplementing the educational work of 
the schools, both within and outside the Museum. 
‘For the benefit of scientists, and the public at 
large as well, the Museum maintains a library of 
more than 118,000 volumes. 

Yhe Museum has recently opened a new Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology containing the results of 
ten years’ collecting and eight additional years of 
research on the site of the ancient city of Kish 
in what is now Iraq. : R 

A unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is 
the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone, representing types of the 
principal living peoples in all parts of the world. 
These are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
. Hoffman. poperecoting this series is the Hall 

of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
Picting scenes and activities of their times. The 
Department of Anthropology includes also excep- 
tionally extensive archaeological and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North, 
Central and South America; ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet, and 
other parts of Asia; Africa; and the various island 
groups of the South Pacific. 

Field Museum is the first general natural history 
museum to give to the science of botany attention 
and space comparable to that of other depart- 
ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
halls, give a general idea of the plant world, its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. In 
the Hall of Plant Life is a display of characteristic 
forms of plants from the lowest minute species 
sueh as bacteria and algae (represented as they 
would be seen through a microscope) to the highest 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 


Oriental 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago is a research laboratory for the investiga- 
tion of the early human career, which is now 
believed to have occurred in the ancient Near 
East, the region folded like a horse shoe around 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Institute operates from its American head- 
quarters at the University, where it carries on 
researches of its field expeditions. 

Somewhat east of its earliest course the Nile 
drainage began to eut a channel which finally 
deepened and expanded into the present Nile 
Valley. Along this later Nile the Institute’s Survey 
discovered a stretch of over 60 miles of former Nile 
bed (now dry) some 60 feet in depth, and at the 
bottom of this avel bed they found stone imple- 
ments wrought by the hands of man and marking 
the advent of man in Egypt. The age of these 


wii ani rts 
-Museum of Natural History, Eugene, Ore. 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Museum of Natural History is connected 
with the University of Oregon, in Eugene. It has 
collections relating to geology, botany, zoology and 
a a Rea 1 the Cond 

neluded in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in ost i 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
fon of the American continent; a complete skele- 

m of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 


United States—Museums; Field, Oriental, Oregon 
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appear in life. A feature of this hall is avk 
diorama reproducing part of an alpine meadow 
the Rocky Mountains with its characteristic v 
tation. Two halls are devoted to plant econom| 
(food plants, palms, and plant’ materials used 
industry), and two to woods (North Ameri 
and foreign). 

The Department of Geology’s exhibits are cleq 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the scient) 
the other the economic and industrial relationa 
mineral products of the earth. The departme: 
especially notable also for its great hall! 
paleontology, and for possession of the most ca 
plete collection of meteorites in the world. Ini} 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large 
important collection of fossil skeletons of 4 
historic animals, there is an extensive series 
large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight sh: 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and seve 
three-dimensional exhibits restoring import 
species in life-size. There is also a large exh 
representing in life-size a section of a forest 
the Coal Age. 

Exhibits in the Department of Zoology includd 
classified series where each important animal - 
be found in its proper place; special habitat grou 
of the animals of different countries showing # 
habits and natural surroundings; and preparati | 
of animals or parts of animals to illustrate faw 
and theories, about them in their relation to e= 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstaz 
ing in number and variety, interest and bea! 
Five entire halls are devoted to these, and otbi 
are in preparation. The largest, Carl E. Ake: 
Memorial hall, devoted to African game anime 
contains the principal taxidermic masterpiec 
the well-known naturalist and sculptor for whit 
it is named. Among the groups in the hall 
Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, contain 
the first specimens of this animal ever to fe 
the United States or to be obtained by whi 
hunters (they were collected in 1928 by colon 
Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt, wis) 
leading a Field Museum expedition). Other ha 
are devoted to groups illustrating the ecology / 
North and South American mammals, mari 
mammals. and birds. ‘* 
Admission is always free to children; to a 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays; other 
the entrance fee is 25 cents. Hours 9 A. M. 
P. M. in November, December, January and 
ruary; 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. in March, April, Se 
tember and October; 9 A. M, to 6 P. M. in M: 
June, July and August. - 


rT 


Institute 7 
t 4 
go back to the begi 
» and are therefor 
yet found in the 
e Survey says, any 


implements—Pleistocene— 
of the European Ice Age 
oldest human implements 
East. They may date, th 
from several hundred tho: 


Zone (the zone extends f 
ward and 
Babylonia a: 


Bree feat Los Angeles, Calif. 
arium has mounted im : 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, with se 
thousand from the eastern states and the Phi 
The anthropological collections of nivel 
were designated By the Legislature ise J 
Oregon State Museum of Anthropology. he. 
lections consist of skeletal material and of cult 
material from both archeological and conte 


rary sources, 
about 5,000 specimens 


The University has 
vertebrates available for study. 
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Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


y collection of paintings is particularly-rep- 
tative of American artists. The sculptures 
je casts from the antique and Renaissance, 
all as original works in marble and bronze. 
’ are over 100 original bronzes by Antoine 
Barye, French sculptor, of animals. 

2 W. A. Clark CoHection, received in 1928, 
ins paintings by Dutch, French, English and 
Masters; a fine collection of Persian rugs, 
ially Ispahan; tapestries; laces; faience; anti- 


quities; furniture; stained glass windows; etc. 

The building is open to the public on Mondays 
from noon to 4:30 P. M., other week days 9:00 
A. M. to 4:30 P. M., Sundays and holidays from 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. The institution is located at 
New York Avenue and 17th St. N.W. | 

The Corcoran School of Art, also endowed by the 
founder, is open from October to May, inclusive, 
with no tuition fee, the only expense being an an- 
nual entrance fee of $25 and the cost of the stu- 
dent’s materials. 


Alabama State Museum 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


2 State Museum, University, Ala., contains in 
eological section, 20,000 specimens and sam- 
of the ores and minerals of that State and 
7,500 specimens from all over the world. 
s is a large collection of fossils from the 
ceous and Tertiary ages of Alabama and the 
Coast, and others from abroad. Of marine 
; there are over 300,000, native and foreign. 
herbarium of 2.500 species of ferns and flow- 
plants is practically, complete as to- Ala- 
. Colombia is represented by 150 species of 
Also in the museum are more than 9,000 


Bs and 80,000 specimens of beetles; 900 speci- 
of 216 species of Alabama birds; and 1,400 
ns of the reptiles and batrachians of that 


State. 

A tract of 175 acres of land comprising the 
archaeological relics at Moundsville is owned by 
the museum. There are 36 mounds in the area, 
which have yielded many thousands of objects 
and a quantity of skeletal material during the past 
six years; also collections of both artifacts and 
skeletons, with accompanying data, from north- 
eastern Arkansas, secured during comparative 
studies of cultures similar to those in parts of Ala- 
bama; King collection of stone objects from Ken- 
tucky, numbering 2,000; Fletcher collection of ob- 
jects from northeast Arkansas, numbering 300 
specimens most of which are pottery; 30 burial 
urns. with accompanying data. 


e Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in Richmond, 
to the public on Jan. 16, 1936, is located 
_ E. Lee Camp Soldiers’ home grounds. 
ig the founders was the late John Barton 
who gave money and his collections of 
es, etchings, books, furniture, and carvings. 
ong the paintings in the permanent collection 
e museum are: 


y del Sarto); Landscape and 
Nicolaas Berchem); Portrait of a Scholar 
nand Bol); Pocahontas (Richard N. Brooke) ; 
fapal Venice (Antonio G. Canaletto); Wind 


> Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., is @ 
It structure, in Eastover Park. It was the first 
in the United States, established in 1835. At 
time the Southern Appalachian Region was 
mly gold mining area in this country. 
bmas A. Edison came to Charlotte in 1901 to 
nto the subject of gold in the South. He 
sd in the building for two years, making 
ments in the process of separating gold from 
“means of electricity, but he became dis- 
red because he found that gold did not exist 
cient quantity to warrant the kind of 
sions in which he was interested. 


a Source: 

> Mariners’ Museum, Newport News. Va., 
st of nearly 1,000 acres which includes Lake 
iy, formed by damming an estuary (Waters 
‘of the James River. The museum was 
by Archer Milton Huntington and was 
ed (June 2, 1930). The park and lake are 
d and are a game sanctuary. 
el-making shop equipped with modern 
s installed at the Museum. The output of 
D now on display at the Museum consists of 
of Fulton’s Clermont; Tug John Twohy, Jr.; 
“iner El Sud; Dollar Liner ‘President 
; Freight Steamer Agwidale; U. S. Iron- 
mitor; U. S. Frigate Merrimac; C..S. Iron- 
rginia; River Steamer Jamestown, Yacht 

Gonfederate blockade runner Hope; Stan- 
‘1 tanker John D. Archibald; a Confederate 


runner. ; 
as been accumulated a sharpie from 
fen, a sponge fishing boat from Florida, 
sam’ a Tahitian pirogue. a small Dutch 
yacht, a felucca from San Francisco Bay, 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


head, the Bryan family, Mrs. John Barton Payne, 
Philip P. Barbour and the artist (G. P. A. Healy); 
John Elliott (Cornelis Janssens: Janssens van & 
Ceulen). j 
Landscape (H. Bolton Jones); Ecce Homo (Jean 
Jouvenet): Sylvan Landscape (William Keith); 
Eyelyn Byrd (Sir Godfrey Kneller); Portrait of a 
Gentleman (Nicholas de Largilliere); Lord Byron 
(Sir Thomas Lawrence); Portrait of a Lady (Sir 
Peter Lely): Judge Payne; Madonna of the Rappa- 
hannock: the Last Supper (Gari Melehers); Be- 
trayal of Christ (Adam F. van der Meulen). z. 
Isle in the Seine (Claude Monet) adoration of the 
Shepherds; Adoration of the Magi Ilo); 
Ttalian Landscape (Gaspard Poussin); Madonna of 
the Cherries (Raibolini); Magdalen (Guido Reni); 
Lady Doubleday (Sir Joshua Reynolds); Rescue of 
St. Catherine (Peter Paul Rubens); Italian Sea- 
port (Claude Vernet); Gentleman ith a Go 


Mint Museum of Art 


Source: An Official of 


i gsGed dh. bos. SSA REDD 
‘The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 
Officials of the Institution 


headed Can (Gilbert Stuart). There are two por- 
traits by Thomas Sully. 


the Institution ~ 

The Museum has a promising beginning of a 
permanent collection of art objects. A few of the 
paintings are listed as follows: “Madonna and 
Child,’” by Francesco Granacci; ‘Queen Char- 
lotte,” by Allan Ramsay; ‘“Woman in Black,’’ by 
Jéhn W. Alexander; “‘Quiet Corner,’’ th John W. 
Alexander, ‘“‘The Golden Hour,” by William Hart; 
“Stone House, Old. Lyme, Conn.,’’ by Childe Has- 
sam; “The Baptism of Virginia Dare,” by George 
Ade; ‘‘Spring,’’ by Bolton Jones, and a portrait of 
Flora Macdonald, gift of friends of the museum. 
The eagle from the facade of the old building has 
been restored by Mrs. S. B. Alexander and is held 
as one of the museum’s choicest treasures. 


boats from Portugal and Spain, a typical 

Yankee Whaleboat made by Beetle of New es 
ford, a Chesapeake Bay log canoe and a 5 
“bugeye’’; an Indian war,canoe from Vancouver, 
and other wood canoes, kayaks and dugouts from 
the West Indies, Canada, Florida and other lo- 


fishing 


calities. 
Bronze and iron cannon and small arms are well 
yepresented, as are swords, cutlasses, knives, 


boarding hatches and pikes. 

The navigationai instruments include astrolabes, 
cross, staffs, various forms of quadrants and sex- 
tants, compasses, barome ters, hour glasses, watches. 
clocks and chronometers. 1 

The hand tools used by ship carpenters. coopers, 
viggers, sail makers, rope makers and chronometer 
imphers illustrate the great changes which have 
oceurred in a relatively short time when these tools ~ 
are compared with the modern equipment of ship- — 
yards and of the makers of auxiliaries. vad 

The influence of the sea is illustrated by ship 
decorated china, postage stamps, medals, coins and 


paper money. 


* contains the H 
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> > 
Boston Museum of Fine Aris | 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The most distinguished Department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, on Huntington Ave., is the 
Asiatic and the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
sculpture ‘and painting is the most important in 
the Occident and outside of Tokyo. Certain pieces 
like the Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth 
century or the so-called Keion Roll of the same 

eriod in Papan are well known. 

A The Indian collection is, too, probably the most 
distinguished one outside of India. There is a 
smaller but very important collection of the arts 
of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- 
‘tained by the Museum’s excavations. The collec- 
tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
almost entirely through excavation, especially at 
Gizeh where the Museum has been at work for 
thirty: years. Thanks partly to the skill and tact 
of the Curator, Dr. Reisner, and partly to the 
good fortune of having obtained a most fruitful 
Old Kingdom site, the quality of the best pieces 
is on a par with those of the Cairo Museum, and 
in actual quality, probably ahead of any other 
“collection outside of Cairo. The majority of the 
pieces in the Classical Collection go back to the 
early years of the Museum when it was especially 
active in that field. A few, like the two fourth 
century heads, the Eros Relief, the Chryselephan- 
tine Statuette, and the Gold Bowl would equal in 
importance anything in the Acropolis Museum. 

There is a large and growing Department of 
Textiles, especially strong in the French and 
Flemish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiatic and 
Peruvian Textiles. It is constantly used by 
Students of Design and by workers in modern 
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textiles seeking information and inspiratioull 
Department of Decorative Arts contains sculptis 
furniture, and minor arts, from the beginning 
the Middle Ages to the present day. Its 
known display, however, is probably the “se 
of American Period Rooms of the seventeentiy 
the early nineteenth century. There are also og 
fine Period Rooms, French and English, anjj 
very important collection of English and Amery 
silver. Among the latter are many famous Dp! 
by Paul Revere. 

The Print Department is one of the most ac 
in the Museum. It has the most extensive 
important collection of prints in the United Sti 
and its study rooms are constanly in use. One 
the largest Departments and most active is)> 
of Western Painting. It contains important pi 
of the artists of all the important schools f 
the early Sienese and Florentine to the pre 
day. Certain pictures like Velazquez’ Infanta v 
the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van) 
Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Ra 
brandt’s St. John, Ambrogia Lorenzetti’s Mag 
na, Canaletto’s great View of Venice, Gaug 
Que Sommes-Nous?, and Renoir’s Bal & Boug 
make the Department a piace of pilgrimage. * 
European section is especially strong in the Frerm 
nineteenth century. The American collection 
particularly distinguished in the work of Co 
and Stuart, and other Colonial portrait paintj 
The Athenaeum portraits of Washington . 
Martha Washington by Gilbert Stuart are 7 
haps the most popular in the Museum. Am 
the later Americans, the best represented 
Whistler, Sargent and Winslow Homer. 


Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mass. 


Source: 


The Bourne Whaling Museum of the Old Dart- 
mouth Historical Society, in New Bedford, Mass., 
was founded by Miss Emily H..Bourne, as a 
memorial to her father, the late Jonathan Bourne, 
one of the most successful whaling merchants. In 
the Museum is the largest model in the world, that 
of his favorite vessel, the Lagoda. 

_ Among the exhibits is the crew list of the 
whaleship Acushnet, which bears the name of 
| Herman Melville, who gathered experience for 
“Moby Dick’’ on the voyage. He was 21 years old. 
The ship hailed from Fair Haven, Capt. Valentine 
aS ee She cleared from New Bedford, Dec. 30, 


Worcester, Mass., Art Museum 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Worcester Art 
by Stephen Salisbury. 
'_ The permanent collections contain selections of 
European, American and Asiatic art of all periods. 
They are notably strong in paintings of the Italian, 
French, Spanish and American Schools. Painting, 
sculpture and decorative arts of Eeynt, Mesopo- 
tamia and the ancient East, and of Classical and 
Mediaeval times are also represented, as well as 
the art of Asia and the Near East. Separate de- 
partments are maintained for the study and dis- 
play of prints and engravings, textiles, metalwork, 
glass and domestic crafts. 

The Library of the Museum contains over 12,000 
books and periodicals on art and related subjects 
which may be consulted by the public. It also 
contains a loan collection of about 27,000 mounted 
photographs and 16,000 lantern slides covering 
pupsents in art—architecture, sculpture, painting 
and minor arts—history and travel, and exhibitions 


Museum was founded in 1896 


Officials of the Institution | 


In the Museum are models of other whi 
ships, frigates and other craft: articles made fri 
whalebone; ship figure heads; whale’s teeth; sk 
of a sea elephant; model of a Chinese junk: be 
lantern; whale ivory and bone canes; sled madet 
whale bone. : 

Also in the Museum is a London-made B ty 
drum captured at the Battle of Bunker Hill. ay 
drummer had been killed by an American soldiill 
The drum was given to a drummer boy from Rha 
Island, Levi Smith. Repaired and_ resto ed | 
was the legacy of the late Israel Smith, : 

Another treasure of the museum is a pitel 
with a Roriraly of the ship Rebecca, built 
George Claghorn who built the Constitution. i 

3 


for elementary and secondary schools. 

.The School of the Worcester Art Museum 
pies the Salisbury House at 24 Highland §) 
Recently reorganized and operated under the dire 
Supervision of the Museum, the School now offers 
general course in fine and commercial art, r 
curriculum is designed to develop the individ 
creative ability of the student and provide hit 
with technical proficiency in the various med 
art expression. Special emphasis is laid up 
current commercial and industrial problems with 
View to making the student, as rapidly as. possib 
a self-sustaining member of the community. .| 

Among the religious paintings in the Museut 
acquired in 1938, is the Man of Sorrows raisé 
from the tomb and supported by two angels. 1 
representation is the familiar one associated in th 
late middle ages with the legend of the Vision. 
Saint Gregory and which was in constant demat 


oca 
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Currier Gallery of Art 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Currier Gallery of Art, ~Manchester, N. H., 
owe collection of early American 
antiques—furniture, household accessories, pot- 
tery and glass, textiles; pewters and Tugs, bed- 
spreads, table cloths, shawls, needlework. 
Household utensils on exhibition include a Con- 
necticut oven; tin hot dish cover; iron boiling pot 
for doughnuts; two brass kettles; copper warming 
an; two metal oil lamps; rope tightener for poster 
ed; oil lamp with sandwich glass bowl; painted 
tin tray; eight pairs of steel-bladed, bone-handled 
knives and forks; two salt-glaze jugs; early sew- 
ing machine; hand-wrought nails; steelyards or 
scales; two yarn-winders or ‘‘niddy-nodders’’. 


4 
for objects of special prayer and indulgence, _ i 
| 
i 


There are 276 glass cup plates: also collect 
Vagiety American glass, chiefly of ioe eser 

English pie-crust plates and platters: glis 
printed-ware cups and saucers. pe a 
Among the paintings are examples of Cop) 
Sargent, Raeburn, Stuart, Clays, Alma-Taden 
Isabey, Bonheur, Bougereau, Corot, Cuyp, D 
bigny, Gainsborough, Inness, Schreyer, Wys 


Etchings and engravings, Chin C 
block prints, sculptures, bronzes, cure tee 
can Indian relies, tapestries, r 
als, and coins, are shown, 


vases, weapons, I 
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Texas Memorial Museum. Austin 
Source: Offcials of the Institution 
4 Texas Memorial Museum on San Jacinto | Negro, and American Indian are shown. Many 


evard, Austin, was opened to the public Janu- 
15, 1939. The directors are the Regents of | 
University of Texas. Exhibits cover anthro- 
zy, botany, geology, history, and zoology. The 
sun? is open to the public weekdays 10-12 a.m. 
2-5 p.m.; Sundays, 2-5 p.m. The entrance to 
Museum is into Memorial Hall designed to 
memorate notable events in Texas history. 
ory exhibits are cn this floor. : 

je anthropology exhibits are on the fourth floor. 
tools, utensils, weapons, ormaments and cos- 
es of Several races of man and many tribes are 
esented. The north half of the exhibit hall 
ains ethnological materials and the south half 
aeological materials Interesting collections of 
ets of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, African 


cases are devoted to the stone and flint work of the 
Texas Indians. Others contain numerous specimens 
of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking pipes, and 
shell ornaments. Seyen dioramas in an alcove of 
this room Tepresent the domestic life of some of 
the better known tribes of Texas Indians, 

The botany and zoology exhibits are on the third 
floor. These represent various phases of plant, 
and animal life, particularly as found in Texas.” 
Illustrations of Texas wildflowers in natural colors 
are on this floor. 

The geology exhibits, including fossils and min- 
erals, are on the ground floor, In a room at the © 
north on this floor are five dioramas illustrating 
types of oil fields in Texas. In the recess at the 
east side of this room is the skeleton of one of the 
largest 0: the bony fishes. 

( 


The Museum of New Mexico 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


ne Museum of New Mexico, a state institution, ; race and its implements. 

its headquarters in the historic Palace of the The main room illustrates the living Indian ot 

ernors, the oldest public building in the United the Southwest and his cultural attainments. 

es, built in 1610, on the Plaze of Santa Fe. The Museum is also engaged in extension work, 

ail ‘ . | and has developed branch museums in several other 

he exhibits of the Museum are almost entirely i 

: tc the South +. The P New Mexico cities. The Museum also adminsters 
o the Southwest, e Palace proper | the State Monuments, four of which contain ruins 

ains the archaeological exhibits and a section | of early Spanish Missions. 

he post-Spanish periods, under the direction of The management of the Museum is provided by 
State Historical Society. the School of American Research, a corporation 
second building, an Art Museum, contains | under the direction of the Archaeological Institute 

manent and temporary exhibits of the work of 


of America. 
hwestern artists. e School of American Research also carries on 
third building, the Hall of Ethnology, has a | research in South America, Central America and 
es of exhibits on the evolution of the human 


in the Southwest. 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art 


Source: An Official 


he Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, founded 
iss Mary C. Wheelwright, is located on the 
hino Lejo, near the Old Pecos Road, two miles 
Feast of the Santa Fe plaza. The site, com- 
ing 10 acres in the foothills of the Sangre de 
> mountains, is the gift of Miss A. E. White. 
architect was Wm. P. Henderson. 
ésigned as an interpretation in modern form of 
avajo ceremonial Hoghan, the building itself is 
i al background for the exhibition of sand 
s, aS well as @ repository for the myths, 
poetry, sacred lore and Objects connected 


Re etuate 
eneral public, for research students, and 
this great example of 


“py Navajo 
in what bably the most 
: 1 forms ig eee art, oe 

record. Both because 0: e 
ee a and because of the 
esting parallel they afford to present-day 


in its Indian Art De- 
constantly enlarged, is 


>» Hlankets is also outstanding. Alm 
is ri of Indian weaving are represented. The 


included. 
he wood carver’s art of the Alaska and British 
mbia Indians is well represented as is the 


e uw a department of 
. Arizona State Museum, Pan estes 


rt 
building. 

' Peidseumn is chiefly anthropological, stress- 
‘particularly the archaeology and ethnology of 
Zouthwest. However, there are historical and 
ae ‘ ‘ 

» 


of the Institution 


forms of the art in India, Tibet, and China—and 
possibly far earlier Asiatic sources—they ea 
unique contribution to the art of the Americas. 

The importance of these paintings for the student 
of primitive art and religion is that they are 
graphic symbols of the thought embodied in Navajo 
myths and rituals—the only example of such a com~ 
nie record in this respect among American In- 

ans. . 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative material 
from Asia and other countries is also represented. 
The collections are constantly being augmented by 
field work, purchase and gifts. 

The facilities of the Research Department and 
Library are available, under the rules of the 
Museum, to members and accredited research 


students. 


bial Spike tare Sat Pe EOE te ES 
Denver Art Museum 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


beadwork of the Plains and Great Lakes tribes. 

Another outstanding collection is that of mod- 
ern Indian Pueblo water colors, probably the 
Jargest in any museum. Equally important is the 
collection of plates of Indian designs. These plates 
are made by the department’s artists as part of 
the Museum’s educational work and to give an. 
opportunity to local students to study Indian art. 
This collection numbers’ well over one thousand 
and is constantly being increased. A 

Other objects in the Museum galleries include 
the permanent collections of paintings, sculpture, 
water colors, prints and drawings. 


CS 


Arizona State Museum 
Source: Officials of 


the Institution : ; 

ral history materials. There are about 25,000 
a need in the Museum. Outstanding exhibits 
and collections include the following: ‘= 
et of 6 original Navaho Indian sand paintings. 
cellent Western Apache exhibit, perhaps the 
‘most complete in existence 


Ot ot ee exhibit, including a 10-foot section of 
stone 


nt Sequoia with over 1700 annual rings. 
Srehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, 


and bone work. 
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Minnesota State Historical Society, Si. Paul 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


Incorporated and chartered by the first Min- 
nesota territorial legislature (Oct. 1849) the 
Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul has ac- 
cumulated one of the largest and best historical 
libraries in the West, containing approximately 
197,000 books, pamphlets, and newspaper volumies. 
An important part of the library consists of ma- 
terials on Minnesota history—the most compre- 
hensive collection of its kind in existence. The 
library is strong in the general field of Americana, 
particularly in the subjects of the West, the North- 
west and Canada. It, has also one of the largest 
collections of genealogical and- biographical pub- 
lications in the United States; and an extensive 
collection of material relating to the Scandinavians 


in the United States, which is supplemented 
special library of the Swedish Historical Soci 
America, on permanent deposit with the s 
society. f : + 
In the society’s division of manuscripts is a ¢ 
stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and oti 
documents left by men and women who have plai 
some part in the making of Minnesota. 
Scarcely less important historically are the 19. 
bound volumes of Minnesota and other newspar 
in the society’s library, files extending from 
first newspaper published in the territory dowr 
the present. 
An historical museum visualizes the conditii 
of life in Minnesota’s past. 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo., is located on Rockhill Road at 
45th St. The Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is a 
Part thereof. The collection represents Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French and 
English painters. 


The Western paintings and prints range from 
Italian primitives to the work of modern American 
and European artists. The sculpture includes 
Gothic, Renaissance and modern examples. 

The collection of American and European de- 
corative arts embraces textiles, furniture, ceramics 
and other objects, and centers about a series of 
‘some 16 period rooms fitted with original wood and 
stonework from Romanesque times in the early 
19th century American period. 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution - 


American painters in the gallery are Ea 
Stuart, West, Sully, Copley, Waldo, Morse, Fultedl 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


Twachtman, Inness, Fuller. 

The European Period Rooms, showing furnit 
etc., include Italian-Spanish, Renaissance Fre 
Regence, English Georgian. 


In the Chinese and Japanese collections ¢ 
ceramics, bronze, jades, textiles, paintings a 
sculpture representative of the historic periods § 
Oriental culture. From the near East are carped 
ceramics, metal work, etc. originating in Per. 
and the ‘adjacent regions. 

The collection of Classical art contains Gre 
sculpture in marble and bronze, ceramics, gla 
mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, cerami: 
glass and metal work. 

The institution is situated in Forest Park. 


The Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, founded by 
fe earion, Was opened to the public on April 


‘In the Sculpture Hall are works ky Albano, Fedi, 
pepezet, Trentanove, Ciniselli, Hiram Powers and 
others. 

In the Picture Gallery are paintings by Hugh 
Bolton Jones (Salt Meadow); John Constable (En- 
glish Landscape); Julien Dupre (Minding the 
Flock); Bonguerean (Homer and His Guide); Ver- 
boeckhoven (Summer Evening); G. H. Boughton 
(Departure of the Mayflower); Millet (A Hymn); 
_ Sir John Gilbert (The King’s Trumpeter); East- 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


man Johnson (Old Stage Coach); Dupre (Lan 
scape); Wyant (Summer Landscape): Pettie (Drums 
head Court Martial); Winslow Homer (Hark, #] 
Lark!);. Bastjen-Lepage (The Wood Gatherer); 

B. Durand (in the Catskills); F. BE. Church 

Passing Shower); A. Schreyor (a Wallachian 
Carriza); Rosa Bonheur (Two Goats); Cazin ( 

ning); Munkacsy (The Rivals). a 
Several of the painters named above are r 
resented by more than one canvas. There are 
examples of Smillie, Alma-Tadema, Leighto 
Corot,’ Bierstadt, George Junes, Harpignies, Blake 
lock, Thomas Moran, and others. . 


iy 


The Thayer Art Collection, given to the Uni- 
' versity of Kansas by the late Mrs. William B. 
' Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates the de- 
_ velopment of design in textiles, ceramics, glass- 
_ Ware and costumes. It includes important paint- 
ings of the American school, Chinese and Japanese 
Paintings and Japanese prints of exceptional merit. 
The collection of textiles includes examples of 
Coptic and Byzantine weavings, Venetian embroi- 


Thayer Art Museum, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


dery of the fifteenth and sixteenth centur 
French and Spanish brocades of the seventee 
and eighteenth centuries, Chinese tapestries 4 
embroideries, Indian and Persian shawls and 
Paisley shawls and American quilts, counterpa: 
BAG CUIDECIME CIOS. r 

ere are paintings by Innes, Murphy, Ch 
Partridge Adams, Mesdag, Ciardi, Thaulowh 
butten, W. T. Richards, Charles Davis, Edwai 
Gay, Green, Lambinet, Vrolyk, and others, 


Source: 
The John Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, 
_ ineluding an art museum and school in separate 
_ buildings, was erected in 1906 from funds be- 
* queathed by John Herron to the Art Association of 
' Indianapolis, That association, organized (1883) 
- continues to be the controlling and administrative 
\ - organization, composed of officers, a board of di- 
 _-Yectors, and a membership of approximately 700 
is persons. The museum building, a modified Re- 
be 


Sance paintings; early Ameri- 

f all schools; 
Eastern art; 
Two galleries are reserved 
k covers a broad field. Free 
concerts and entertainments, some 


John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis 
Officials of the Institution 


naissance type, has two floors of galleries in a 
tion to space devoted to a library, offices, sto 
rooms.and carpenter shop, ; 

The collection contains more than 11,000 item 
including loan or study material, and the follow 
generic classification suggests the scope; arms af 
armour, book arts, coins, costumes, | drawings,| 
ny kn wie Shp da lacquer, metal objec 

aintings, pottery an orcelain, u 
sculpture, textiles and Tecan: prints 


especially for children, are given Friday ev n 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons during ao SE 
Son. Courses (some for university credit) 
given for adults, on art histor and aesthetic 
clubs are conducted for sketching and ‘ 
Graded classes in comparative arts reach a 
800 children each ‘Saturday morning; dray 


painting. modeling, musi t 
ne pret he ng usic theatre, and 
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_ M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, in | terial. Prints in the entra 

: H. Ke : nee gallery serve as an 
m Gate Park, there are three rooms contain- | introduction to the early history, geoenaphys and 

tian, Greek, and Roman art. Two cultural background of the State. Four interiors 

val rooms adjoin a series of galleries con- | illustrate milieux of the first four decades after 
ig Italian works of the Renaissance, the | the gold rush. The entire state was canvassed for. 
and 18th centuries. Dutch, Flemish and | material to provide furniture (with original up- 
sh orks of art of these periods are shown holstery), draperies, rugs and bric-a-brac for these 
her. An original 18th century French room, | four period rooms. 
ralleries containing paintings, tapestries, and In the northeast wing is shown Chinese, Jap- 
ture and early German porcelain, and an] anese, Alaskan and Indian material, and_also 
re room are in the series, followed by five ethnographical collections from India, Tibet, 
S containing English and early American | Oceania, Australia, Java and Bali; musical in- 
ture and furnishings. struments; textiles; plaster casts and bronze re- 
the west wing is shown the California ma- ' productions; and the Colonial Dames collection. 


San Francisco Museum of Art 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


ened Jan. -1935 in Veterans’ Building, 14 | contemporary movements of art is stressed, but 
ries; sponsored by San Francisco Art Associa- | at intervals an historic show ste up the back- 
supported by privale contributions. ground of some phase of modern art is presented. 
e San Francisco Museum of Art, 14 galleries, Important exhibitions organized by the Museum: 
' Jarge collections, prints and drawings, Evolution of Landscape Painting from 15th Cen- 
sipally modern European and American; col- | tury Through 19th; Paintings, Drawings, Prints 
on 0: aintings, by contemporary Western by Paul Gauguin; Contemporary Landscape Archi- 
ts, also by contemporary European and Eastern | tecture and Its Sources; Paintings and Drawings 
rican. by Paul Cezanne. The Museum offers to San 
[ exhibitions, even those from Permanent Francisco. in addition exhibitions from The 
tion are changing. Each gallery changes Museum of Modern Art in New York and other 
‘average of once each month. Review of exhibitions of special interest in its field. 
9s > ata aS eer eS Ore 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
Source: An Official of the Institution 
e library art gallery and botanical gardens, ac folio’’ of Shakespeare’s plays, printed in 


ded by the late Henry E. Huntington, are 1623. 

Poems of Robert Burns, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
ed on his 200 acre estate at San Marino, near| pidyard Kipling, in the handwriting of the 
Angeles, Calif. authors. 
nong the treasures of the library are: 4 Christopher Columbus’ ‘‘Book of Privileges’ 
e Gundulf Bible, ilth-century manuscript | granted him by King Ferdinand and Queen 

Tsabella of Spain as a reward for his discovery of 
e Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- | the New World, with marginal notes in his hand- 
“Tales, made about 1400. writing [Seville, 1502]. Fs 
> Gutenber: Bible [Mainz, about 1450-55] The ‘‘Richard King Portolano, about 1502, one 
1 e hi hiest tant bo kK of the earliest maps showing a portion of the 
printed Bible and the earliest extan OK | American continent. 


first book printed in the English language, | tion of the laws of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 

cuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Printed | printed at Cambridge, 1648. 

‘uges, by Caxton & Mansion in 1475. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in his own 

he ‘Traveling Library of Sir Thomas Egerton handwriting. ‘ 

1617), founder of the Bridgewater House Letter by George III, written in 1782 disclaim- 

44 classics in a box designed to carry ing all responsibility for granting independence 
to the American colonies. ! 


3 As ee ae I ge ee Cae Coen le 
Ps, San Diego, Calif., Fine Arts Gallery 
ty Source: An Official of the Institution 
ne if., Fi ts Gallery, which | will eventually come into the permanent collection 
i. a See roaneat Seetion valued | comprise the second feature in San Diego. ‘These 
$1,500,000. First emphasis is placed upon paintings are: the very early St. Jerome and the 
pea L-ageen laced Ubid | still-life-with-fruit, in purest Spanish spirit; the 
emporary American art and second upo es somewhat later portrait of the artist's daughter; 
er paintings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving | and the Madonna with Infant §t. John, of 1653 
pesgrorine goonsoship, he Gales or, | dete iat, aia ae tn ined 
‘on mos nguished in collectio: alians and others. 
Masters. The old Spanish painting, together | Spanish section js the so-called ‘‘Portrait of a 
. the contemporary work of Spain, is second | Young Soldier,” attributed to the Velasquez of 
this country, to that of the’ Hispanic | about 1628. he modern Spanish paintings have 
of America, in New York City. Included | special significance from such work as: “Elvira 
fe portrait of the Marques de Sofraga, by | and Tiberio,’’ by de Caviedes; ‘‘Blanche,’’ by 
; fine as an 
2 am already owned, and a fourth one which | de Zubiaurre. 


————— 
California Academy of Sciences 
, Source; An Official of the Institution 

: iences, San Fran- 
Sted ta srkd oe he advancement of | African mammals contributed by the late ger 


atu blic education, ex- | Simson of Berkeley, California. The first unit of 
; Be concn ne. ‘oldest scientific in- | this hall, containing twenty-four groups of African 


It maintains in | animals shown in their set surroundings, was 


p' 
uari scientific li- The Steinhart Aquarium erect in 1923 with 
Choma with Taree scien- | funds bequeathed by the late igna Steinhart of 


FY, 
“collections. a" at large halls of - North | San Francisco, is operated bs As Me 


nent form rired te aor neh 
aspects 0' e natural bed 
‘be found exhibits } amplibians, 300,000 plant specimens 

pining corridor Preinerals, especially the | sects, and 1,600,000 specimens in the z 
' Pitts collection of semi-precious stones. | tology. Its collections are especiaily ric 
latest edition to the Academy's group - from California, Alaska, an 


dings, the Simson African Hall, was begun in! Islands 


in mai 


base 


1930 to accommodate the magnificent collection ot 


ced with movable type in Europe. The only known copy of the first pinted collec- 


y Goya in the world. The three | Pedro Pruna; and several examples by the brothers 


e Academy with 


a 
000,000 in- 
of paleon-— 

terial 


“> the Galapagos 


ae 
2 


ey ee ee 


“north, are the sections 
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The Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution . it 


The charitable and educational corporation which 
today bears the name of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art was incorporated in 1875 and chartered in 
1876 “‘to establish . . . a Museum of Art, in all its 
branches.”” At the conclusion of the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876, the fine arts building there, 
Memorial Hall, was entrusted to the corporation. 
It still houses many of the study collections of the 
Museum. A new building, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, projected in 1907 in connection with the 
Parkway enterprise, was begun in 1919 by the 
Commissioners of Fairmount Park with funds pro- 
vided by the City of Philadelphia. The shell of the 
whole building was completed in 1927 and the first 
section of the display galleries was opened to the 
public March 26, 1928. 


Arrangement of the Building and Collections 


The collections of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art embrace the arts of Europe and Asia since 
the beginning of the Christian era, and of America 
from the time of European colonization. (The art 
of ancient and primitive peoples, East and West, is 
shown in Philadelphia at the University Museum, 
34th and Spruce Streets). 

On the second floor of the Museum is shown a 
display collection of the history of art, including 
many of the finest works, arranged in the general 
order of artistic evolution. On the first floor, 
beside galleries for transient exhibitions, are 
Specialized collections of paintings and prints, as 
well as of ceramics, glass, textiles, furniture and 
other objects of special interest to the craftsman, 
Sige. manufacturer, amateur and student of 
‘single arts and crafts. f 

One enters from the east the stair hall, domi- 
nated by St. Gauden’s bronze figure of Diana; from 
the west, a foyer installed with works of French 
XVIII century sculpture, given in memory of Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury, and with oriental carpets of 
the Joseph Lees Williams Memorial Collection. On 
the staircase here is the tapestry, woven from 
Boucher’s design, for the Prince’s Chamber of the 
Hotel de Soubise in Paris. 


Collection of the History of Art 


The scheme of the display collection is to exhibit, 
in the section devoted to each school, works of all 
vhe arts and crafts in association, as they were 
created to adorn the churches, the temples, the 
houses of nobles and of the people. In connection 
with these galleries there are antique architectural 
units which give the background and atmosphere 
of ‘different periods. To the right, toward the 
devoted to Renaissance art 
and modern art in different countries; to the left, 
toward the south, those devoted to the arts of the 
Middle Ages and of the Orient. 


Art of the Middle Ages 


South of the stair hall is a Romanesque Cloister 
of the XI century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 
on the northeast border of Spain. Adjoining, 
through two Romanesque doors, are units contain- 
ing mediaeyal glass, notably three rondels from 
the French royal abbey of Saint Denis, about 1250. 
The Romanesque Hall includes a portal from the 
Abbey of Saint Laurent (Niévre), XII century. A 
suit of tournament armor here, formerly in the Im- 
perial Collection at Vienna, was made by Lorenz 
Colman at Augsburg, about 1500. 

The French Gothie chapel of the XIV century 
from the Commanderie d’Aumonieére at Pierrecourt 
(Haute Saéne) has an altar from the Church of the 
Templars at Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges), about 1400, 
and is installed with fine examples of glass, sculp- 
ture, and devotional objects. A French Gothic 
room of the XV century from near Le Mans 
(Sarthe) contains carved furniture formerly in the 
Figdor Collection in Vienna. 

From the Gothic Hall open five French Gothic 
doorways of the XIII to XV centuries, leading to 
italian Gothic rooms from Florence and Venice, 
and to the collection of English Gothic woodwork. 


Renaissance and Modern Art . 
North of the stair hall are the sections devoted 
to Renaissance and modern art, successively in 
Italy, in Spain and Germany, in! Flanders and Hol- 
land, in France, in England and in Anferica. 


‘Galleries devoted to these countries are flanked on 


either side by antique rooms of corresponding 
period, Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects 
from Italy and France are the sculptures and cary- 


x 
ings in marble, bronze and wood from the - 
collection purchased bythe Museum, inel aii 
Virgin and Child by Desiderio, an Adoring ~ 
by Luca della Robbia and numerous XV cer 
bronzes. Among the architectural units are 
ments from the Picolomini Palace in Siena, 
Santa Maria del Popolo-in Rome, and from 
Chateau.de Pagny, including its choir screeni 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

Beginning with the Dutch School there: 
paitings from the collections given by Willia 
Elkins and George W. Elkins, including also Fre 
English and American works. Particularly in 
esting is the series of French rooms of the 
XIV, XV and XVI periods, including especie 
collection of French decorative art bequeathe 
Mrs. A. Hamilton Rice. The north wing he 
either side suites of antique English and Ameig! 
rooms, several of the former being hung wi 
British paintings bequeathed by John H. 


Fadden. 
Art of the Orient 


The south wing of the Museum is devotee 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East. F 
Sasanian Persia comes an arched portal excay 
at Damghan, as well as a series of bas-reliefs fi 
Rayy. Islamic art of Egypt, Anatolia and Pers 
represented, the last by a mosque revetmen 
mosaic tile and by a vaulted interior of paix 
stucco—both of the Safavid period. The dis 
of art of India includes an entire seulptured term 
portico of the XV century from Madura, be 
Many works of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist + 
Hindu periods. The section devoted to the # 
of China surrounds a large palace hall of the Vi 
period, and includes as other major units a Sth 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a Ming tent 
interior with carved ceiling and a Chinese schol 
study in lacquer of the reign of K’ang Hsi. 
collection of Chinese sculpture, paintings, : 
and ceramics is extensive. A Japanese temple 
tea-house complete the series of architectural un 

On the FIRST FLOOR of the Museum are | 
galleries devoted to Paintings; those for trans 
exhibitions, for prints, and for the decoratl 

T 


arts. 
Department of Paintings 
THE JOHNSON 
—The late John 


ted its «| 
stee of the John G. John 


_ Wilstach, that colle 
y Italian and Spanish ba: 
characteristic works by many 
masters, English XVIII century portraits and 
Scapes, American cyanea by Whistler, Sarge: 
Inness and Mary Cassa t, and a French 
century group crowned by Cézanne’s Grandes B 
neuses. 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS—In its gall 
maintained a constant series of changing e 
tions. The large permanent collection, from 
many of these are drawn, includes . colle 
given or bequeathed to the Museum by the 
of Charles M. Lea, by William S. Pilling, and 
Ellis Ames Ballard, among many other donors, 
DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE ARTS 
comprises the arts of earth—ceramics and g 
the arts of fibre—textiles, embroidery, lace 
costume; the arts of wood—carvings and furnit 
Beyond will be galleries devoted to the arts” 
metal, still housed in the old museum buildir 
Memorial Hall. " 
LIBRARY—A reference collection of about 15 
volumes, with its own photo-duplication facili 
AUDITORIUM—Seating 500. Free film-sh 
ings related to art-appreciation are held 
every Saturday and Sunday at 2:00 and at 3:3¢ 
DIVISION OF EDUCATION—Including ga 
for educational exhibitions, as well as le 
rooms, Classrooms, and studios. Special leaflets, 
garding the free public educational work 
division, for adults and for children, are ays 


on request at the information desk or at 
offices of the division. : 


¥ 
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(Terms of office, including re-election, from January 20, 1941, to January 20, 1945) 
rs 
THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF NOV., 1941 (Salary, $15,000 each) 


5 


tary of State—Cordell Hull, Tennessee. Secretary of Navy—Frank Knox, Mlinois 
te the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, Jr., | Secretary of the Interior—Harold L. Ickes, Illinois. 
tary of W He L. Stimson, New York. wer tee of Agriculture—Claude R. Wickard, In- 
mney General—Francis Biddle, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of Commerce—Jesse H. Jones, Texas. 


master General—Frank C. Walker,—Pennsyl- 
hia. Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. 


the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency 
se of the removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President. 

order of succession was established by an act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no mention 
made of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


staries to the President—Marvin H. McIntyre, Le Hand. 2 
ntucky, and Stephen Early, Virginia ($10,000 | Director of White House Office Staff—Rudolph 
on, D. C. ($8,000); Executive 


\ 


sh). Major Gen, Edwin M. Watson, Virginia, Forster, Washingt 

ting as Secretary to the President on detail Clerk—Maurice C. Latta, Oklahoma ($6,000). 
ym the War Department. e White House—Rear Admiral Ross 
ate Secretary to the President—Marguerite A. 


i 


Physician to th 
. McIntire, Surgeon General U. S. Navy. 


ee 


Department of State 


Current Information—Michael J. McDermott 


—S r Welles (Md., $10,000). 
| feel aemry : (Mass., $7,000); Coordination and Review— 


ies—. INS eds 
nt Secretaries—Adolf A. Berle, dr. ( ) (Mass, $7,000); alla (D.C. $4,800); Passport 


c] i ' fheson 
inridge Long (Mo.); Dean G, Aches cae ve ee Raa Git, of et Peete 


stant Me tg): special polit One Neuere tions and Records—Dayid A. Salmon (Conn., 
cnn, C. $8500); Lynn R. Edminster (iil.), $6,000); Visa—Avra M. Warren (Md., $9,000). 

” Sinletter (N. ¥ y, Joseph C. Green Research and Publication—E. Wilder Spau 
se obisaey Oe SO: coves MG i PS eat hairs 
: (Ohio, > al wu judge a! - 
Political Relations—James Clement | iia A. Logsdon (Neb., $4,800); International 
(N, ©.); Stanley K. Hornbeck (Colo.); Conferences—Warren Kelchner (Pa., $8,000); 


or on International Economic Affairs—Herbert Cultural Relations—Charles A. Thomson ( fe 
is (N. ¥.) ($8,500). $8,000); Editor of the Treaties—Hunter Miller 
tor of Personnel—Edward Yardley (Mont., N. Y., $6,500); International Communications 


of Divisions Foreign ag ety Administra- Donald W. 
B. Davis (Colo., 
eyes Office, Frederick Larkin (Mich., vision of Commercial Policy and Agreement 
+ Foreign Service Personnel—John G. Harry C. Hawkins (Mich., $8,000); Central 
Snardt (N. Y., $9,200); Foreign Service Officers’| Translating—Guillermo A, Suro (Puerto Rico, 
aining William C. Burdett (Tenn., $5,600); Foreign Activity Correlation—George A. 
00); Far Eastern ‘Affairs—Maxwell M. Gordon (Acting) (N. ¥., $9,000); orld Trade 
Aen (Iowa, $8,000); American Republics, | Intelligence—John S. Dickey (Acting) (Detailed 
hilip W. Bonsal_ (Acting) ne as 56.5 from Department of Commerce); Export and 
yropean Affairs—Ray Atherton _ (Acting P n 
s—Wallace Murray Funds and Financial—Frederick Livesey. Geog 
Near Eastern ADOT rapher of the Department—S. W. Boggs. 


ne 


Treasury Department 

, pant 1., $10,000). Defense Savings Staff—Eugene W. Sloan (Mo. 
ee retary Dane ernst. oy eT (N. Y.)5 $e O00}: Seg mporresnaara | be ae 

stan ‘ > Press ions—C “ 
mL. Sullivan (N. H.) ($9,000 eaca), $6’000): Mint-—Nellie Tayloe Ross (Wyo., $8,500): 


Counsel—Edward H. Foley, 
yi. Assistant—H. Merle Cochran (Ariz., | oy ite clerk--Frank A. Birgfeld (Md, pay 


Secretary—Harold N. Graves W. Va., $3,800). 

d Director of Mone Comptroller of the Cyrreney—Preston Delano 

fey); J $9,000 | pass. Of dhe U. S.—William A. Julian (Ohio, 
n); B. Marion Edwards (S- c.); John W.| $8,500 ‘ 


. Mar 
( year); Dave H. Morris, Jr. 5,000); Division of Disbursement—Guy F. Allen 
$000): yy iets S. Klotz (N. ¥., # ay 7,500); Seeretary’s Correspondence— 


Admin. Assistant 
m D. C., $9,000); Asst. Admin. | Commissioners: Internal Revenue—Guy T. 
Fa pO etary-—Charies -# genet re vering (Kan, 29:00:  Natootios H. 2 ons 
ia .—Charles fh. ir linger (Pa., $9. : Customs— P a 
50); Spee ae N00); The Public Debt—William 
nator, Treasury Agency Services—Elmer L. s. : 
(Mo., $9,000). F. Bartelt (iii. $9 
ive Counsel—Thomas Tarleau (N. ¥. meister oF dd) 
». }, <Conn Committee on Enrollment and Dis- 
s; Research and Statistics— George C. | Chairmen: Co Oe ean y 500) «Ua 
Research— barment—Guy C. ( eee eiinen 


600) 


Ani $9,000); Monetary 
( isc,, $9,000); Tax Research— Processing Tax Board of 
eB. White (Wiss 000); Lassative Director, Schwartz (N. ¥., $8,000). 


ann 
uirence Duggan (N. ¥.) ($8,500 each). Protocol—George T. Summerlin (La., $9,800); . 


4,600); Commer 
$9,200); Foreign Affairs—Raymond H. Geist (Ohio, $7,200); Di- — 


Defense Aid—Charles Bunn (Acitng); Foreign — 


al Assistant Secretary—Vacancy- ($20,000). Bureau of Engraving and Printing—Alvin W. 
ra Jr. (N. Yo) Hail (Ps,, $9,000); Frocaromente-Qion = Mask 


‘Supt. of Treasury Buildings—Denzil A. Right 


I. Barnard | Chiefs: "Bocrek Service—Frank J., Wilson (N. ¥.,— 


> the Secretary—W.| Gabrielle E. Forbush (N.Y. $4,400). aa 
. Ans- = 


D. C., $10 
Soa? autos (TlL, $9,000); Accounts—Edward 
ster of the Treasury—Haward G. Dolan 7 


z 
* 


te 
ee 
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ig 

Mh, Solicitor General—Charles Fahy (N. Mex., $10,000) 
ot Assistant Solicitor General—vacancy. 


Asst. to the Attorney General—James H. Rowe. 

Assistant Attorneys General—Thurman W. Arnold 
(Antitrust, Conn.); Samuel O. Clark, Jr. (Tax, 
Conn.); Norman M. Littell (Lands, Wash.): 
- Wendell Berge (Criminal, N. Y.): Francis M. 
Shea (Claims, N. ¥.); ($9,000 each): Paul P. 
Rao (N. Y., $8,000), 201 Varick St., N. Y. 
(Customs, N. Y.) . 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation—J. Ed- 
gar Hoover (D. C., $10,000). 


Under Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson 
(N. Y.); Assistant Secretaries of War—John J. 
McCloy (N. Y.) and (for Air) Robert A. Lovett 
N. Y.); Chief of Staff—General George C. 
Marshall (Penn.)}; The Adjutant General—Major 
General Emory S..Adams (Kan.); Inspector Gen- 
eral—Major General Virgil L. Peterson (Ky.); 
Judge Advocate General Provost Marshal General 
—Major General Allen W. Gullion (Ky.); 
Quartermaster General—Major General Edmund 
B. Gregory (Ill.); Surgeon General—Major 
General James C. Magee (Penn.): Chief of 
Fimance—Major General Howard K. Loughry 
(ind.); Chief of Engineers—Major General 
Eugene Reybold (Del.); Chief of Ordnance— 


4 / Assistant Postmasters General — First — Ambrose 
: O'Connell (N. Y.); Second—Smith W. Purdum 
(Md.); Third—Ramsey S. Black (Pa.); Fourth— 
Walter Myers (Ind.); ($9,000 each). 

Executive Assistant—William F. Cronin CN, ey. 


” 


Administrative Assistant—William C, Lyons (Colo., 
$5.000). 


Under Secretary of the Navy—James v. Forrestal 
($10,000); Assistant Secretary of the Navy—Ralph 
A. Bard ($9,000); Administrative Assistant—Ben 
PA Chief Clerk—William D. Bergman, 


$6, : 

Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral H. R,. Stark; 
Chairman, General Board—Rear Admiral Wo. 
Sexton; Budget Officer—Capt. E. G. Allen; 
Chief, Bureau’ of Navigation—Rear Admiral C. 
W. Nimitz; Hydrographer—Capt. G. §S. Bryan; 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance—Rear Admiral W. 
R. Furlong; Chief, Bureau of Ships—Rear Ad- 
miral S. M. Robinson. * : 

Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral J. H. 


Department of Justice 


War Department 


tS TR STS) 
Post Office Department 


Navy Department 


Towers; Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks— 
Rear Admiral B. Moreeil (Civil Engineer Corps); 


Under Secretary—John J. Dempsey 


CN. Mex.). 
First Assistant Secretary — Ebert K. Burlew 
mS Pee: Assistant Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman, 
ss vlo.). 
_~ Solicitor—Nathan R. Margold (N. Y.). 


Chief Clerk—Floyd E. Dotson (W. Va.). 

4 Director of Classification—John Harvey (Texas). 

7 Diet of Personnel—Mrs. J. Atwood Maulding 
e 


- Commissioners—General Land Office—Fred w. 
Johnson (Wyo); Indian Affairs—John Collier 
(Calif.); Reclamation—John C. Page (Nev.) 

Civilian Conservation Corps (Departmental Repre- 
Cnty Advisory Council)—Conrad L. Wirth 


Under Secretary—Paul H, Appleby (D.C., $10,000), 

Assistant Secretary—Grover B, Hill (Tex., $8,500). 

Assistants to Secretary—T. Ro: Reid (Ark. 
Robert H. Shields (N. Y.), Samuel i. Siedses 
(Tenn.), ($8,000 each): Gari Hamilton (ia.), 
Emery BE. Jacobs (Okla.}, ($5,600 each). 


Special Assistant to Secretary—Robert M. 
(Mo., $5,600), re Moore 


Naval officers named above all receive pay of their rank, 
ee He 


Department of the Interior 
woe itee’: 


Department of Agriculture 
Economic Adviser to 
Special Ady 
Executive 


Directors—Personnel—Ja, 


>| 
Director, Bureau of Prisons—James V. Ber 
(Md., $10,000). 2 ¥ 
Director, Immigration and Naturalization Serv’ 
Lemuel B. Schofield (Penn., $10,000). 4 
Director, Bureau of War Risk Litigation—Juli 
Martin (N. C., $9,000), : 
Director, Bond and Spirits Division—Joseph i] 
rence (Conn., $7,500). 
Administrative Assistant to the Attorney Gener 
Thomas D. Quinn (N. H., $9,000). 
Chief Clerk—Harvey C. Donaldson (Fla., $5,8 
eres of Personnel—Clive W. Palmer (J 
$7,500). 


Major General Charles M. Wesson (Md.); © 
of Chemical Warfare Service—Major Gen: 
William N. Porter (Ohio); Chief Signal Of 
—Brigadier General Dawson Olmstead (Pen 


nh A. Green (Ia.); Chief of Infantr 
General Courtney H. Hodges +8 
Chief of Cavalry—Major General John K. Be 
(N. J.); Chief of Field Artillery—Major Gene 
t M. Danford (1l.); Chief of ae 


Robert 
Branch—Brig-Gen. Frederick H. Osborn ( 


Solicitor—Vincent M. Miles (Ark., $9,000). 9 | 
Chief Inspector—Kildroy P. Aldrich (I11., $9,00 
"aoe Agent—Harrison Parkman (Ke 


, 


Paymaster General of the Navy and Chief, | 
reau of Supplies and Accounts—Rear Admir: 
Spear (Supply Corps), 

Surgeon General 


-B 
ing Board—R 
dent, 


Hellweg (ret, 
Rear Admiral W. S. Ander 
Communications—Rear Ad 
mandant, U. S. 
Thomas Holcomb. 


hall ‘4 
toeite ) 


Guy J. 
Whitesi 


, 


(a) The 


as Petrole 
Deputy Co 


Secretary—Mordecai J, | 


Secretary—W: to 

Ss SAE ON Ge meen 

ec) 

Charles McKinley oe eee 
James LL, 

(Conn., $6,500); Finance—W. A, 

$8,500); Research and Chief. 


: “ete 


Ezekiel (Md., $8,000). 
iser to 
berger (Ohio, 


od 


United States—Government Officials 751 


Pests Meine ton OF AGRICULTURE (Continued) 
ations—James T. Jardine (Ore., $9,000); Manager—Federal C 
keting —Roy F. Hendrickson (s.),'/(a); | Leroy K. Sein (Note, $2,000). te oe 
piston Work-oM. 1 Wien. (Mont. SHE Bureau Chiefs—Arthur B. Thatcher (Vt., $5,800); 
eign Agricultural Relations—Leslie A. Wheeler Agricultural Chemistry ‘and Engineering—H. G. 
ere 65000); Agricultural Defense: Relatio: Knight (W. Va., $8,500); Agricultural Economics — 
Clifford Townsend (ind., $9,000). —Howard R. Tolley (Calif., $10,000); 
tor—Mastin G. White (Tex., $9,000). itch: 
een eee aes 800) 
e oordina 0) 3 i 
in '$9,000). r mn Eisenhower 
nistrators—Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
ation—R. M. Evans (Ia., id Farm Se- 


ity Administration—C. . Baldwin (Va., 
000); Rural Electrification Administration— 


Plant Quarantine—Percy Annand (idaho, 
$8,000); Forest Service—Earle H. Clapp (acting) 
{N. ¥., $7,500); Home Economics—Louise Stan~ 
ley (Mo., $7,500); Soil Conservation Service— 


fry Slattery (S. C., $10,000); Northeast 

ares? Salvaze Pa lati bee casters | Hugh H. Bennett (N. C., $9,000); Plant Industry 

ting) (N. Y., $5,800); Surplus Marketing ae —Eugene C. Auchter (Md., $8,000). 

eee A a pe ao Ges £19,900). ig — or fag eons Tee Morrell fe nated 
mmodity ‘orporation—John an rations—Arthur B. hi 

Hutson (Ky., $9,500). (Mass., $5,800), meee 

mmor—Farm Credit Administration—A. G. (a) Receives compensation | ($10,000), as. Ad- 


ministrator, Surplus Marketing Administration. 
2S + 5 Sei nat es ea : 


Department of Commerce 


(Salaries Fluctuate) 
Taylor, Tex.: Foregin and Domestic Commerce— 
Carroll L. Wilson, Mass.; Coast and Geodetic 


ick (Iowa, $10,000). 


4 Survey—Leo O. Colbert, Mass.; Marine Inspection 
r—South Trimble, Jr., Ky.: Administra: | nq Navigation —Richatd S. Field, Miss.; Standards 
sst. to Secretary—Malcolm Kerlin, N. J.5 Sak 2 2 : 

ante Ni W. Baxt D. ¢ a Lyman Briggs. Mich.; Commissioner of Patents 
nts—Norman . Baxter, D. C., an —Conway P. Coe, Md.; President and Chairman, 
gene W. Burgess, Ill; Chief Clerk and| Inland Waterways Corporation—Chester CC. 
: ntendent—E. W. Libbey, D. C.; Director of Thompson, Ill.; Chief of Weather Bureau— 
i—Oliver C. Short, Md. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Ind.; Administrator, 

s of Bu ensus—James C, Capt, Civil Aeronautics—Donald H. Connolly, Ariz. 

Department of Labor 

Secretary—Daniel W. Tracy (Texas, ($9,000); Director, Women’s Bureau — Mary 
Anderson ($7,500); Chief, Children’s Bureau— 


—Vacancy; : 
2nd Assistant _Seeretary— Vacaney Katherine F. Lenroot ($9,000); Director Concilia- 


scial Assistant to the Secretary—Mary La- , : 
me ($7,500); Chief Clerk—Vacancy; Director tector, Labor aera a2 Tmmer” ($8'500); 
Personnel—Robert C. Smith ($6,400); Li- Administrator, Public Contracts Division B 
ar age 


Metcalfe Walling ($9,000); Administrator, 
et Hour Division—Philip B. Fleming ($10,000). 


‘an—Laura A. Thompson ($5,000). - 
oner of Labor Statistics—Isador Lubin 


United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Source: An Official of the Bureau 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the { other stamps. In the year, approximately 3,295 
sury Department manufactures all paper,| tons of stamps were manufactured, or about 82 
sy of the Government, all stamps, including poche of them. 

nue stamps, all official checks, drafts, war- he other miscellaneous forms manufactured at 
: certificates, transportation ee ie conse ee pee weighing 
and food and cotton order ae ls mately 10 as wou ave made appro: 


The major task of the Bureau is the production 
ease of 


of paper money. The face value of all the notes 
printed aggregated $3,994,860,000. The Soviets money 
¥s all printed from steel engraved plates. Since 
steel engravings are now little used except in print- 
ing money, practically all of the steel engravers in 
the country work here and for one private agency 


f 
91,787, 2 
engaged in the manufacture of money for other 


04 re U. S. 
2 tees and 11,362,967 were of Federal reserve 


this paper currency manu- 
fiscal year would be about 


ld have loaded about 26 40-ton 
Thr h 64,275,004 sheets were 


if cars. 

: f bonds, notes 

d eyed 13,424,214 sheets. Of the total num- 
sheets, 314, 


Comptroller General 
Source: United States 


Geheral of the United States 
of the General Accounting Office, (created 


‘as-debtor or creditor, and ; 
ars and duties previously conferred or imposed: 
; upon the former Comptroller of the Treasury 
of the Treasury Department. 


2 rintends the recovery of all debts finally 
, to be due the 


pe pe a AS 


nations. 
The engravings are transferred to flat plates 


which now print 12 notes at an impression. Four 
of these plates are placed on & flat-bed power 


press. 

Infinite care is taken that every note shall be 
perfect and that none of the distinctive paper is 
jost in the process of manufacture. Each note is 
subjected to a score of examinations, 


of the United States 


Government Records 
United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, ete., which have been 
finally adjusted. and countersigns all warrants — 
authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 

vestigate at the seat of government or elsewhere 
all matters soe gee eg! i pai disbursement, © 
and application of public tunds- 3 : 
a ‘Bhe Comptrolier Genera! and the Assistant hold 
‘Office for fifteen years and the Comptroller General . 
is not eligible for reappointment. The. salar 
$10,000 a year. The Comptrelier General is Lin 
©. Warren, of North Carolina. 


ay 
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District of Columbia—Chief Justice, D. Lawrence 
preney, Va. Associate Justices: Harold M. Ste- 
phens, 


N. Y. City; Harrie Brigham Chase, 
Charles E. 


ville, Va. : 

Fifth (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal 
_Zone). Rufus E, Foster, New Orleans; Samuel H. 
Sibley, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., 
Houston, Tex.; Edwin R. Holmes, New Orleans, 
La. (P= O., Yazoo City, Miss.); Leon McCord, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Alabama—Charles B, Kennamer (1931), Mont- 
gomery; Thomas §. Murphree (1938), Birming- 
ham; John McDuffie (1935), Mobile. 

‘Alaska—George F. Alexander (1938), Juneau; 
J, H. S. Morison (1939), Nome; Harry E. Pratt 
Ce Fairbanks; Simon Hellenthal (1939), 

aldez. 

Arizona—David W. Ling (1936), Phoenix; Albert 
M. Sames (1931), Tucson. : 

Arkansas—Thomas C. Trimble-(1937), Little Rock; 
Harry J. Lemley (1939), Texarkana; John E. 
Miller (1941), Fort Smith. 

California—Adolphus F. St. Sure (1925), Harold 
Louderback (1928), and Michael J. Roche (1935), 
San Francisco; Martin I. Welsh (1939), Sacra- 
mento; Paul J. McCormick (1924), Harry A. Holl- 
zer, (1931), Leon R. Yankwich (1935), Benjamin 
Harrison (1940) and J. F. T. O’Connor (1940), 
Los Angeles; Ralph J. Jenney (1939), San Diego: 
Campbell E. Beaumont (1939), Fresno; (Va- 

- cancy). 

Canal Zone—Bunk Gardner (1938), Ancon. 

Colorado—John F. Symes (1922), Denver, 

Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks (1931), New Haven; 
(Vacancy). 

Delaware—(Vacancy). 

District of Columbia—Chief Justice, Alfred A. 
Wheat (1930), of N. Y. Associates—Thomas 
Jennings Bailey (1918), Tenn.; Jesse GC. Adkins 
1930), D. C.; Oscar R. Luhring (1930), Ind.: 

M. Proctor (1931), D. C.; F. Dickinson 

Letts (1931), Iowa; Daniel W. O’Donoghue 
(1931), D, C.; Bolitha J. Laws (1938), D.C... 
T. Alan Goldsborough (1939), Md.; James W. 
Morris (1939), Fla.; David A. Pine (1940), D. C.; 
Matthew F. McGuire (1941) Mass. 

Florida—Augustine V. Long (1934), Gainesville; 
Louie W. Strum (1931), Jacksonville; John W. 
Holland (1936), Miami; William J. Barker. 
Tampa; Curtis L. Waller, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—E. Marvin Underwood (1931), 
Robert L. Russell, Gainesville; Bascom’ S. Deaver 
(1928), Macon: (Vacancy). 

Hawaii—Delbert E. Metzger (1939) and Ingram M. 
Stainbach Honolulu. * 

Idaho+Charles C. Cavanah (1927), Boise. 

Mlinois—Charles E. Woodward (1929); 
Barnes (1931); Philip L. Sullivan (1929); 
H. Holley (1933), Michael L. 
Wm. J. Campbell (1940), Chicago; Fred L. 
Wham (1927), Benton; Walter Cc. Lindley (1922) 

Danville; Chas. G. Briggle (1932), Springfield; 
J. Leroy Adair (1937), Quincy. 

Indiana—Robert C. Baltzell (1925), Indianapolis; 
Thomas W. Slick (1925), South Bend, 


Atlanta; 


William- 
Igoe (1938) and 


United States—Federal Judiciary 
Supreme, Court of the United States 


; ‘| 
(Dates in parentheses show when born and when appointed. These lists of judges are as of Nov., I 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT JUDGES | 


John P. | 


d 


Frank Murphy, of Michigan (1893—Jan. 4, 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina (1879 
12, 1941); Robert H. Jackson, of New York (1 
June 12, 1941). Clerk—Charles Elmore Crople; 
Washington, D. C. ($6,000). 
Waggaman, of Virginia ($5,000). 

Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado” ($8,000). 


is 


Sixth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Xen Hi 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Charles C. Simons, Detm 
Florence E. Allen, Cleveland; Elwood Hamt 
Louisville; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis, Tez 

Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Seventh (ill., Ind., Wis.)—Evan A. Evans, M 
son, Wis.; William M. Sparks, Indianapolis, Til 
J. Earl Major, Springfield, Ill; Otto Kerx 
Chicago; Sherman Minton, New Albany, Ind. 
Eighth (Ark., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Neb., Ni. 
S. D.)—Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; JI 
B. Sanborn, St. Paul; Archibald K. Gard 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. (P. O., Huron, So. Dak 
Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha; Seth Thonf 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey W. Johnsen, Kar 
City, Mo.; (Vacancy). 
Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., OG 
Wash., Alaska, Hawaii, China)—Curtis D. Will! 
San Francisco; Francis A. Garrecht, Spo! 
Wash.; William Denman, San Francisco; Cli 
Mathews, San Francisco; Bert E. Haney, Portia 
Ore.; Albert Lee Stephens, Los Angeles; Will 
Healy, Boise, Idaho. 4 

Tenth (Colo., Kan., N. M., Okla., Utah, Wyo H) 
Orie. L. Phillips, Denver, Colo.; Sam Gilbert E 
ton, Albuquerque, N. M.; Walter A. Huxman, 7 
peka, Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma City. | 


- 
s 
Towa—George C. Scott (1922), Sioux City; Cha 
A. Dewey (1928), Des Moines. 
Kansas—Richard J. Hopkins (1929), Kansas D 
Kentucky—Hiram cC. Ford (1935), Lexingte 
Mac Swinford (1937), Lexington (both Di 
Shackelford Miller, Jr. (1939), Louisville. 
Louisiana—Wayne G. Borah (1928) and Adrian 
Callouet eae New Orleans; Benjamin | 
Dawkins (1924), Monroe; Gaston L. Porte 
(1939), Alexandria. 6 
Maine—John A, Peters (1921), Bangor. P 
Maryland—William C. Coleman (1927), and 
Calvin Chesnut (1931), Baltimore. ; 
Massachusetts—Elisha H. Brewster (1922), Spr 
field; George C. Sweeney (1935), Boston; 
J. W. Ford (1938), Boston. 
Michigan—Arthur J. Tuttle (1912), 
Moinet. (1927), Ernest A. O’Brien (41931), Arthi 
F. Lederle (1936) and Frank A. Picard (193 
Detroit; Fred M. Raymond (1925), Grand Raj 
Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye (1931) and 
thew M. Joyce (1932), Minneapolis; Robert | 
at (1933) and George F. Sullivan (1937), 9 


Edward 


(1935), 
‘alls. 
33), Omaha. 


Norcross (1928), Carson: Git! 
eorge F. Morris (1921), 


Tk; (Vacancy). 
eblett (1917), 
H. Bryant 


aum (1936), 


A. Conger (1g 


941) 


United States—Federal Judiciary; Coast Line 


1 Carolina—Edwin Y. Webb (1919), Shelby; 
mson J. Hayes (1927), Wilkesboro; Isaac M. 
kins G95), Elizabeth City. ts 


and Robert N. Wilkin 
39), Cleveland; Frank Le Blond Kloeb (1937) 
edo; ert R. Nevin (1929), Dayton; Mell 
(4936), Columbus, and John H. 


20ma- 
Vaught 


37), M 
skogee (apptd. all Dists.); one vacancy. 
and Claude McCul- 


29), Scranton; Robert M. 

Ison McVicar (1928), Pittsburgh; Frederic P. 
joonmaker (1922), Erie. 

to Rico—Robert A. Cooper (1938) San Juan. 
le Island—John P. Hartigan (1940), Proyi- 


nce. 
h Carolina—Charles C. Wyche (1937), Spar- 
iburg; 2 Vacancies. 


fief Justice ($12,500)—Richard S. Whaley, of 
“ar. Judges ($12,500)—Benjamin H. Littleton; 
=; Sam E. Whitaker, Tenn.; Marvin Jones, 


hska—District Judges; Divisions: (1) George 
lexander, Juneau; (2) J. H. S. Morison, Nome; 
Simon Hellenthal, Valdez (P. O. Anchorage 
further notice); (4) Harry E. Pratt, Fair- 


-waii—Supreme Court: Chief Justice Samuel B. 
ip, Honolulu; Associate Justices, Emil C. 
s; (Vacancy), 

t Court: (1) Albert M. Cristy, 


ssiding Judge—Webster J. Oliver, of New York. 
iate Judges—William J. Tilson, of Ga.; 
pyieve R. Cline, of Ohio; David H. Kincheloe, 
entucky; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Mass.; 


siding Judge—Finis J. Garrett of ‘Tenn.; 
ciate Judges—Oscar E. Bland of Ind., Charles 
fatfield of Ohio, Irvine Luther Lenroot of Wis.; 


ral Coast Line—The figures under this head- 
the length in statute miles of the general 


e 
eacoast. 
of the seaccrnit Measure 3 Statute Miles 


al Shore Line, 
he figures under this heading give the length 


Gen’! 
Coast|Main- 


. it Is- 
eons Line | land |lands| Tot. 


1,197} 1,277 


ew weceroreree? 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


Harold E, ' Thomas. 


Tidal Shore Line 
Qi eee ee 


Tenne: ree C. 


E 
(1939) (both Districts), Chattanooga; Mar 


Speed Boyd (1940), Memphis. 
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i il i 2. ee ee ee ee 
South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman ,(1929), Sioux Falls. 

0! Taylor (1928), Knoxville; 
Imer D. Davies (1939), Nashville; Leslie R. Darr 


tin 


Texas—William H. Atwell (1923), and T. White- 
field Davidson (1936), Dallas; James C, Wilson 


(1919), Fort Worth; Thomas M. Kenner 


(1931), 


James V. Allred (1939), Houston; Randolph Bry- 
ant (1931), Sherman; Robert J. McMillan (1932), 
San Antonio; Charles A. Boynton (1924), El Paso. 
Utah—Tillman D. Johnson (1915), Salt Lake City. 


—James P. Leamy (1940), Rutland. 


Vermont 
Moore (1939), 


Virgin Islands —— Herman E, 
Thomas, 


Virginia—Luther B. Way (1931), Norfolk; John 
N. Ha. 


Paul (1932), Harrisonburg; Rober Po 


t N. 
(1936), Richmond; Alfred D. Barksdale (1940), 


Lynchburg. 


‘st. 


rd 


Washington—John C. Bowen (1934), Seattle; Lewis 


B. Schwellenbach (1940), Spokane; 
Black (1939), Seattle (both Districts). 
West Virginia—William E. 
Ben Moore (1941), Charleston; Harry E. Wat! 
(1937), Fairmont (both Districts). 3 
Wisconsin—Patrick T. Stone (1933), Wausau; 
Ryan Duffy (1939), Oshkosh. 


Wyoming—Thomas B. Kennedy (1921), Cheyenne. 


of Texas; Joseph Warren _Madden 
Chief Clerk—Willard L. Hart. The ‘Court 


Lloyd L 
Baker (1921), ase 


ins 
F. 


of Illinois. 
of 


Claims has its headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES 
Stafford, Francis M. Brooks, Louis LeBaron and 
John A. Matthewman, all of Honolulu; (2) Daniel 
Maui; (3) James Wesley Thomp- 
Frank McLaughlin, Hilo; (5) 


H. Case, Wailuku, 
son, Kailua; (4) J. 
Miss Carrick H. Buck, Lihue Kauai. 

China—Judge: Milton J. 


Canal Zone—Judge: Bunk Gardner, Ancon. 
Virgin Islands—Judge: Herman E. 


‘ 


U. S. CUSTOMS COURT 
(Headquarters, 201 Varick Street, New York City) 


William J. Keefe, of Iowa; 
Mont.; 2 Vacancies. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


Joseph Raymond Jackson, N. Y. Cit 


Joseph G. Gauges of Nev. 
ton of Maryland. 


————— anne 


; Coast Line of the United States 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey : 
in statute miles of the shore line on tidal wetel 


points where such waters narrow to a width 


statute miles. 
The Panama 


nautical mile zone were not included. 


Gen’1l|—— 
Coast|Main- 


Line | land 
53 131 68 
hearse 14 76 79 
Fas kc acto ceil eis 397| 725 260 
Prades ,367| 624) 476 
913 949 241 
, 296 312)..... 
Mrerevejase 157 479 429 
S.: Atlantic Coast...) 1,888 3,152| 3,218 
u Suit Coast....- = aera] One 9°422| 1,675 
Pacific Coast....+--- 1/366) 1,740] 670 


——<—— 


4,883] 7,314| 5,563 
60 6,542) 8,690 


sfeeere 


Total. ..,cceccrer*s 


n6..-: 20). 62 oil «alesse 


76) .ceeejeceee 


Helmick, Shanghai, 
Puerta Rico—Judge: Robert A. Cooper, San Juan. 


Moore, St. 


Thomas J. Walker, of 
Marshal—William H. Tietgen, 
of New York. Clerk—John W. Dale, of New York. 


ity. Marshal— 
Clerk—Arthur B. Shel- 


Canal Zone—Islands outside the 3 
Tidal Shore Line : 


Is- : 
lands| Tot. © 


ee aes = y 
oa A 1 ORM 


: merican and Foreig 
: me Ae © Aire 


Sr. Don Felipe A. Espil, A. 

, -), M. The Rt. Hon. Richard G. Casey, D. 
ce) (B 

Moe 


a.), A Count Robert van der Straten-Ponthoz, 
. Sr. Dr. Luis Fernando Guachalia, M. 
Mr. Carlos Martins, A. hee 
Mr. Dimitri Naoumoff, M. 
Mr. Leighton McCarthy, K. C., M. 
Sr. Don. Rodolfo Michels, A. 
Dr. Hu Shih, A. . 
B.S Sr. Dr. Gabriel Turbay, A. 
meet Fi pom oa " Sr. pO tae ee es ‘* 
George S. Messersmit el), . Dr. Aurelio F. , A. 

‘e Mr. Viadimir Hurban, M. 
Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, M 
Dr. Julio Vega Batlle, First Secretary 
Sr. Capt. Colon Eloy Alfaro, M. 
Mahmonu Hassan Bey, M. 
Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, M. | 
Mr, Johannes Kaiv, Act. C. G. in charge | 
Mr. Hjalmar J. Procope, M. J 
Mr. Gaston Henry-Haye, A. | 
Herr Hans Heinrick Dieckhoff, A. (Abseni 
'The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Halifax, K.G.). 
Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, M. ‘ 
Sr. Dr. Don Adrian Recinos, M 
Mr. Fernand Dennis, M. 
Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, M: 
Mr. George de Ghika, M.. 
Mr. Mohammed Schayesteh, M. 


Pals Sd 


es ; Mr. Robert Brennan, M. 
...| William Phillips (Mass.), A Don Ascanio Colonna, A. ‘ 
.|Joseph C. Grew (N. H.), A Adm. Kichisaburo Nomura, A. 
; Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, M. 
.|Lester A. Walton (N. Y.), M 
Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M. 


Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M._ 
.|Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Castilla Najera, 


Dr. A. Loudon, M, 
Sr. Dr. Don Leon De Bayle, M. tot 
Mr. W. Munthe de Morgenstierne, M. 


Dr. Don Carlos N. Brin, A, 

.|Sr. Dr. Don Juan Jose Soler, M. : 

Sr. Don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, A 

Mr. Jan Ciechanowski, A. , | 

Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, M. 7 

Mr. Brutus Coste, Secretary } 
.|Sr. Don Juan Francisco de Cardenas, A. | 

Mr. W. Bostrom, M. 

Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 


Mr. Constantin Fotitch, M. 


Jnited States maintains consulates as well as -mbassies or legations in every regularly organize 
r abroad; and in the more important countries there are also American commercial agents. iT 
eas regularly organized foreign governments have consulates in the chief cities throughout 


States; and the chief foreign countries maint 


‘ , ain financial and commercial agents. ‘ 
(a) Correspondence on diplomatic business relating to Afghanistan should be addressed to the Am 
. Minister, Tehran, Iran; on consular business, to the American Consul, Karachi, India. 
Government established in England. , 
; ee ea Sine accredited also to the Governments of Greece, Poland, the Netherlands, N 
avia. 
Accredited also to Saudi Arabia; resident at Cairo. 


The Pledge to the Flag 
Source: Historical and Official Records 


(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils dail 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of ana pict 
And to the Republic for which it stands, 
bias sa One Nation, indivisible, 
tou yee With liberty and justice for all.” 
“eo Pledge to the Flag, according to a report of { who made the flags. He also 
7 tne istorical Committee of the United States | Great Seal of the ‘United States ae a ones 
Flag Association eee 18, 1939), was written by | coins and seyeral items of paper currency in 
_ Francis Bellamy, (August 1892), a member of the | early days of the Republic. f 
_ editorial staff of The Youth’s Companion, in Bos- Hopkinson, born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 1 
cctibn. itl Psst Py ests ley eee and zi res of ane Deiners ty of Pennsylyan 
i ce olumbus | was e first native American com 
Day (October 12, 1892, Old Style). ‘The idea of n Ponies 
_ this national celebration on Columbus Day was 
pore that of James B. Upham, one of the 
junior proprietors of The Youth’s Companion. 
_ Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
_ of Independence, was probably the designer of the 
; ars and Stripes—not Betsy Ross of Philadelphia, 


. 
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The Seventy-seventh Congress 


THE SENATE f 
» ated of Senators end on January 3 of the year pr : - 
: Seasaine > ee irwentieth amenament Bolary of a Senator is $10, 000. petite meet annually P 
cer, e Vice-President, Henry A. Walk y ve* ‘ f 
ing Qrotem, Carter Glass, D., of Virginia. ace, of Iowa: salary $15,000. 
secretary of the Senate, Edwin A. Halsey, D., of Virginia: pe 
rms | Terms 2 
pire Senators es P.O. Address | Expire Senators P.O. Address : 
ALABAMA NEBRASKA 7 
{3. John H. Bankhead, D.......Jasper 1943. .George W. Norris, In 
45... Lister Hill, D.......-----++- Montgomery 1947. aan A. Butler, Mes 42 0 
ARIZONA NEVADA 
45..Carl Hayden, D..........-- Phoenix 1945. . Patrick A. McC: 3 : 
47..Ernest W. McFarland, D.. .. Florence 1947. Berkeley L. ae be a Tas Vegas ; ' 
f ARKANSAS | NEW HAMPSHIRE 
45..Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D. Jonesboro | 1943. .Styles Bridges, R.....-.--+- East Concord ‘ 
43. “Lioyd Spencer, D....------- Hope 1945. .Charles W. Tobey, R.....--. Temple ' 
i Hiram W eg i rg San F i 1943. . Will H ee te , : 
we - _R....-..San Francisco _. William H. Smathers, D..... 
5. .Sheridan Downey, D.....--- Atherton 1947..W. Warren Barbour, Rie wes sie eet oe ke 
COLORADO NEW MEXICO : 
1943. .Carl A. Hatch, D.. ...-Clovis “a 
3, .Edwin C. Johnson, D.......- Denver 1947. . Dennis Chavez, D...... . Albuquerque ‘ 
__ CONNECTICUT NEW YORK ; % 
, .FrancisjT. Maloney, D.-.---- Meriden 1945. .Robert F. Wagner, D........N. ¥. City ¥ 
5..Jobn A. Danaher, R.....---- Hartford 1947. .James M. Mead, D......--- Buffalo : 
DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA ‘ 
243 . .James H. Hughes, D.....-.- Dover 1943. .Josiah W. Bailey, D...+....- Raleigh 
“James M. Tunnell, D... .--- Georgetown 1945. . Robert R. Reynolds, D...... Asheville = 
FLORIDA NORTH DAKOTA : * 
47,.Charles O. Andrews, D...- , Orlando 1945. .Gerald P. Nye, R....-.--+-+ Cooperstown 
5. Claude Pepper, D...------- ‘Tallahassee 1947. . William Langer, R.....---+> Bismarck ° F 
GEORGIA OHIO 
5. . Walter F. George, D....-.- Vienna 1945..Robert A. Taft, R....---+++> Cincinnati 
*“ Richard B. Russell, Jr., D..- . Winder 1947. Harold H. Burton, R....---- Cleveland & 
IDAHO OKLAHOMA , 
15. .D. Worth Clark, D....-..--- Pocatello 1945. .Elmer Thomas, D... . Medicine Park * 
3. John Thomas, R.....---++--- Gooding 1943. .Josh Lee, D......--+- .Norman ’ 
J * ELLINOIS OREGON | 
5. .Scott W. Lucas, D....-.----- Havana 1943. .Charles L. McNary, R....--+ Salem 
3..C. Wayland Brooks, R...-.-- Chicago 1945. . Rufus C. Holman, R.....--- Portland © i 
a INDIANA PENNSYLVANIA 
945. .Frederick Van Nuys, D....- Indianapolis 1945. .James J. Davis, R.....---++ Pittsburgh 
947. ._ Raymond E. Willis, Bul ots ven Angola 1947. .Joseph F. Guffey, D.....---- Pittsburgh 
os IOWA RHODE ISLAND 
945. .Guy M. Gillette, Be tate oie Cherokee 1947. .Peter G. Gerry, Dit sree Warwick 
..Clyde L. Herring, D......-- .Des Moines 1943. . Theodore F. Green, D.....-- Providence ‘ 
} KANSAS SOUTH CAROLINA 
maa _Arthur Capper, Re. ...- ropeka 1945, .Ellison D. Smith, D....-.00. Lynchburg 
** Clyde M. Reed, = aoe . Parsons 1943, .Burnet R. Maybank, D..... Charleston 
. KENTUCKY SOUTH DAKOTA 
i5.. Alben W. Barkley, D.....--- Paducah 1943. .W. J. Bulow, D...-.-++++++* Beresford 
13. Albert B. Chandler, D.....-- Versailles 1945..Chan. Gurney, R..b ge eeean Yankton 
ie LOUISIANA a > ee canta aN ee be - va 
_.John H. Overton, Dat oe Alexandria 1947. . Kenn cKellar, ..... Memphis 
ret “Allen J. Eliender, D.. . -Houma 1943. .Tom Stewart, D...-----+++ Winchester ' 
MAINE TEXAS aren 
3. . Wallace H. White, jr., R...-Auburn 1947..Tom Connally, D.... arlin : 
1947. . Ralph O. Brewster, R. ...+-- Dexter 1943..W. Lee 0’ Daniel, D.....++-- Fort Worth ‘ 
194 scabies 1945. .Elbert D Th bag Salt Lake Cit; 
i _.Millard R. Tydings, Dike << Havre de Grace _.Elbert D. Thomas, V.---++++ alt La! y 
: aa -George L. Radcliffe, D.....-- Baltimore 1947, .Abe Murdock, Di trctoes saw Beaver 
MASSACHUSETTS 1947. .W R 3 aE Burlington 
94 I, Walsh, D....------ Clinton _. Warren R. Austin, R...+-+++ 0) 
943. esoest G. Lodge, Jr., R......Beverly 1945. .George D. Aiken, R....--+++ Putney “ 
x MICHIGAN VIRGINIA 
1947. hur H. Vandenberg, R.. _.Grand Rapids | 1943. Carter Glass, Di ..+--++++00+ Lynchburg 
Lert “Prontiss M. Brown, D. pirat vend St, Ignace 1947. .Harry F. Byrd, D...--+-++++ Berryville 
; INNESOTA WASHING a é 
19 OR... ..2. Miltona 1945. .Homer T. Bone, D.-.-- +++; acoma 
1353. aN A Ball k TAS eee St. Paul {947_.Mon C. Wallgren, D......-- Everett 
eS MISSISSIPPI ; ies be ang e 
Z G. Bilbo, D..<---- Poplarville 1947,.Harle¥ M. Kilgore, D...--.- Beckley 
as. Wail] ee aioe ‘ally Springs | 1943. Joseph Rosie”, Soi IS fol: Fairmont 
an MISSOURI Ww scone at 
1945 i I lark, “D.. _. St. Louls County 1947--R. M. Lakollette, Jr., Prog... ison 
1947. Bennet Charman, if PRS Independence 1945. . Alexander Wiley, R...-+-- *” Chip’ewa Halls 
mo, MONTAN® ~ putte ~\ 4047. .Joseph ©. 0” bE Ae 63 Cheyenne 
: A Es uw 4 . -JO8' p »D...- U 
+l Burton K, Wheeler .)-- Butte 1943, Harry H. Schwartz, D....-+- Casper 


28; Progressive, 1; Independent, 1. 


| 3 


. Speaker, Sam Rayburn, D., of Texas. 


ALABAMA 


1 Frank W. Boykin*..... . .Mobile 

ae 2 George M. Grant*. .. Troy 
3 Henry B. Steagall*. . Ozark 

4 Sam Ho wy Paes are . .Selma 
5 Joe Starnes*.......... . -Guntersville 
6 Pete Jarman*... 2.2... .. Livingston 
7 Carter Manasco....... Dem. .Jasper _ 
8 John J. Sparkman*..... Dem. . Huntsville 

Gj peieaer atrick* Pe vcjn Dem. . Birmingham 


ARIZONA 
"John R. Murdock*. ...-Dem..Tempe 


. . West Memphis 
. .Kensett 

. .Bentonville 
..-Fort Smith 

. . Little Rock 

. .Monticello 

. El Dorado 


. Santa Rosa 
Nevada City 
. . Vacaville 
.. San Francisco 
Mists § .. San Francisco 
Pasion .. Oakland 
. -Oakland 
...Rep...San Juan Bautista 
. Rep...Fresno 
... Dem. .Tulare 
..Rep...Pasadena 
Dem. .San Dimas 
Dem. .Los Angeles 
Dem. .Los Angeles 
Dem. . Hollywood 
Rep...Santa Monica 
..Rep...Long Beach 
-..Dem. . Yucaipa 
Sch oe eee Dem. .San Diego 


.Dem. . Denver 
..)Rep...Fort Collins 
: . Trinidad 


: CONNECTICUT 
. Kopplemann} .... Dem. . Hartford 
Fitageraldt...... . .Norwich 
Fe ane& eaay .. New Haven 
Oy =5 . South Norwalk — 
‘ying amane Be ateicinty . .Prospect 
jucien Maciora. .... " . .New Britain 
ane DELAWARE ‘ 
Philip A. Traynor... ... .. Wilmington 
he PU ae Pee FLORIDA 
+ 4} yetaraen? ‘Peterson* .. Lakeland 


A 
eas .. Dem. “Milledgevitte 


..Dem. - Douglas 
-.Dem. iGalteeyille 
es Dem. . Elberton 


Guidhton I. White*.... Dem. .Clark Fork 
2 Henry mats (C Dworshak*.. -Rep...Burlew 


: ILLINOIS 
Arthur 'W. Mitchell*... Dem. . Chicago 
Ms? bor We Keough*......D 


_ 4 Harry ar ae i 
oj Adolph J. Sab (Ol Niatleret . .Chicago 
alee F. Maciejewski*>...:Dem.. Chicago 
ak Leonard W. Schuetz*, |. Dem. . Chicago 
8 Leo Koclalkowski*..._ Dem. . Chicago 
$ Set ceiah iu Dewey...... Tig Chicago 


“The Ease. of apres Mi 


Con Tess mM meet iinet on January 3. Members of this | House of Rep 
Noy. ca sot ust fa from Jan. 5 1941, to Jan, 3, 1943. Salary of members, $10,000 a YEBES 


Clerk of the House of Representatives—South Trimble, D., of ‘Kentucky. 
Dist. : Politics P.O. Address | Dist. 


ILLINOIS—Continued 
12 Noah M. Mason* RE Rep...Oglesby 
13 Leo E. Allen* ........ Rep...Galena - 
14 Anton J. Jonnad lta Ae Rep...Macomb 
15 Robert B. Chiperfield* . Rep. . Canton 
16 Everett M. Dirksen*...Rep...Pekin i 
17 Leslie C. Arends*...... Rep...Melvin 4 
18 Jessie Sumner*........ Rep. ..Milford | 
19 William H. Wheat*..... Rep...Rantoul 
20 James M. Barnes*...... Dem. . Jacksonville 
21 Evan Howell.......... Rep ...Springfield 
22 win M. Schaefer*....Dem. . Belleville 
23 Laurence F. Arnold*...Dem..Newton 
24 James V. Heidinger..... Rep ...Fairfield 
25 C. W. Bishop... .. 2.2: Rep. ..Carterville 


At L. William G. Stratton. oRep. . Morris 


At L. Stephen A. Day... .. 


NM SOON AUR Wh et 


_ ot pe 


NO OO NT GH He Gd bo et 


Cre CNIOURWNE BD OTOAUR Ae NATUR @ be 


SOSIAMEwWNE AGTRWoe 


-_ 


INDIANA 


Willlam T. Schulte* 
Charles A. Halleck* 
Robert A. Grant*. . 
George W. Gillie*.. 
Forest A. Harness*. t 
Noble J. Johnson*..... 
Gerald W. Landis*..... 
John W. Boehne, Jr.*. 
Marl Wilson .:.% 2,5 4 
Raymond S. Springer*. 
William H. Larrabee*.. 
Louis Ludlow*......... 


IOWA 
-Rep...Iowa City 


Thomas E. Martin*.. . 
Wm. S. Jacobsen*...... 
John W, Gwynne*.... 
Henry O. Talle*....... 
Karl M. LeCompte*. 
Paul H. Cunningham. . 


Ben F. Jensen*.. . 22... Ri 


Fred C, Gilchrist*..... 
Vincent Harrington*. . 


W. P. Lambertson*....Rep...Fairview 
U, Gi. Guyere..c.. a Rep...Kansas City 
Thomas D. Winter*....Rep...Girard 

Edward H, Rees*...... Rep. ..Emporia 


KENTUCKY 
..Dem. . Mayfield 


Noble J. Gregory* . 
Beverly M. Vincent*. 


Emmet O’Neal*....... D 
.....Dem..Hodgenville — 
.Dem. Po Thomas 


Brent Spence*........ 
Virgil Chapman*. Read ae 
Andrew J. May*....... 
Joe B. qs NOS ty 


F. Edward Hebert eink 
Hale Borges. 2.5 leone 
James Domengeaux.. 


Overton Brooks*,...... D 


Jared ¥, Sanders, Jr.t . 
pone Flauche:s ..1e Ie 


M 
James C. Oliver*. .. 
Margaret C..Smith*. ... 
Fr Fellows. 4)... 


Thos. D’ ae Jr.*, 


John A. Meyer......... De 


Lansdale G. Sasscer* . . 
Katharine E. Byron.. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Allen T. Treadway*. . 
Charles R. Clason*..... 
Joseph EB. Casey*... 
Pehr G. Holmes* 


Politics P. O. Ada 


.Rep 
Rep. 
Rep. 1 
Rep. s 
Rep. 2 


- Linton 
.-Dem. . Evansville 


-Rep...Waterloo 


-Rep...Laurens 
-Dem, . Sioux City 


KANSAS 


..Dem.. Wichita 


. Rep... Barbourville 
LOUISIANA Hl 


.Rep.. Stockbridge 
Rep ...Springfiel: 
per . Clinton 
. Worces 
“Rep . Lowell 
Rep...Salem 


s. Rep... -Boston 


— 9s 


Rep...Evanston 


Lael nhte, sik vile Seah aese we 


Rep...Huron 


-Rep. ..Connersyille 


. -New Palestine 
. . Indianapolis | 


Dem. .Clinton 


Rep. ..Decorah 
..Rep...Corydon 
-Rep...Des Moines 
ep ...Exira 


Rep...Concordia 
Rep...Garden City 


.-Dem. . Brownvyille 
em. . Louisville 


ae Ss 
Dem. .Prestonsburg 
Dem. .Greenup 


eset a EN AE SOI CIRO 


Dem. . New Orleans 
Dem..New Orleans 
.Dem. . Lafayette 
oe . Shreveport 
..Monroe 

Dent . Baton Rouge 
Dem. . Lake Charles 
Dem. . Winnfield 


; 


‘Den. : 


_Dem. Baltimore 

em. . Baltimore 
-Dem. .Upper Marlbo: 
- Dem, . Williamsport 


..Dem. . Somerville 
Dem..Cambridge ~ 


Politics 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


Thomas A. Flaherty*..Dem. .Boston 
John W. McCormack*. .Dem. . Boston 
Rich. B. Wigglesworth*.Rep ...Milton 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*.Rep.. -North Attleboro 


Charles L. Gifford*. ...- Ren...Barnstable 


MICHIGAN 
Rudolph G. Tenerowicz*Dem . .Hamtramck 
®arl C ‘Michener*..... Rep...Adrian 
R . Battle Creek’ 


..-Allegan 
Bartel J. Jonkman*....Rep...Grand Rapids 
William W. Blackney*. .Rep...Flint 


Jesse P. Wolcott*.....- Rep...Port Huron 
Fred L. Crawford*..}..Rep...Saginaw 
Albert J. E el* 5 Soe see Rep... Muskegon 
Roy O. Woodruff*....:.Rep...Bay City 
Fred Bradley*.........Rep..-Rogers City 
B. Hook*....... Dem. . Ironwood 
George D. O'Brient ... Dem. . Detroit 
Louis Rabaut*........- Dem. .Grosse Pointe Pk. 
John D. Dingell*...... Dem. . Detroit 
John Lesinski*.......-- Dem. . Dearborn 
George A. Dondero*... -Rep...Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 
August H. Andresen*.. .Rep...Red Wing 
Joseph P. O'Hara.....- Rep ..-.Glencoe 
Richard P. Gale. ......- ep...Mound 
yin J. Maas* St. Paul 
car Youngdahl*..... Rep ...Minneapolis 


H. Carl Andersen*.... - Rep... Tyler 
William A. Pittenger*..Rep.. Duluth 
Richard T. Buckler*....F. L. ..Crookston 


. Tupelo 
. .Charleston. 
..Greenwood 
em. .Ackerman 
MHS? 21053 - . - Meridian 
William M. Colmer*.. “Dem. . Pascagoula 
Dan R. McGehee*.... -Dem. . Meadville 
'  MISSCURI 
Milton A. Romjue*....Dem. .Macon 
William L. Nelson*.. . -Dem. .Columbia 
Richard M. Duncan*.. ‘Dem, .8t. Joseph 
Dem. .Blue Springs 
. Kansas City 
.. Springfield 
.. Galena 
. .Hillsboro 


foun 8 Ploeser.. +4 Fi 
John J. Cochran*....-- Dem.. 


‘Jeannette Rankint ....- Rep ..-Missoula 
; James F. O'Connor*. ..Dem. . Livingston 


" NEBRASKA 


‘ 1 T. Curtis*....---- Rep ...Minden 
Barry B. Coffee*....-- Dem. .Chadron 
NEVADA 

James G. Scrugham*.. .Dem..Reno 

| NEW HAMPSHIRE 

cai ... Manchester 

ter Stearns*....-.-- Rep ...Hancock 
CS Ww Re Behar ae chantville 

Chai on*.Rep...Mer 
ei les A wenet Dem. ‘Vineland 


Kearny 
.East Orange 
Livingston 


P. O. Address | Dist. 
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NEW YORK—Continued 


8 Donald L. O’Toole*... 
9 Bugene J. Keogh*..... 
10 Emanuel Celler*....... 
11 James A O'Leary* ... 
12 Samuel Dickstein*... . 
13 Louis J. Capozzoll...... 
14 Arthur G. Klein....... 
15 Michael J. Kennedy* . 


.Dem. . Brooklyn 


Dem. .Brooklyn 
Dem. .Brooklyn 


.Dem..West N. Brighton 
Dem. .New York City 


Dem. .New York City 
Dem..New York City 


.Dem..New York City 


16 William T. Pheiffer..... Rep ...New York City 


17 Joseph Clark Baldwin. . 
18 Martin J Kennedy*... 
19 Sol Bloom*...........- 
20 Vito Mareantonio* .... 
21 Joseph A, Gavagan* .. 
22 Walter A. Lynch* ..... 
23 Charles A. Buckley*. . 
24 James M. Fitzpatrick*. 
25 Ralph A. Gamble* . 
26 Hamilton Fish* . 
27 Lewis Rockefeller 
28 William T Byrne* 
29 E Harold Cluett*. 


Rep...New York City 
Dem. .New York City 
Dem. .New York City 
AL...New York City 
Dem. .New York City 
Dem. . Bronx 


.Dem, . Bronx 


Dem. . Bronx 
Rep...Larehmont 


‘Rep ..-Garrison 


Rep...Chatham ® 


“Dem. . Loudonville 


... Troy 
30 Frank Crowther*...... Rep. ..Schenectady 


31 Clarence E. Kilburn*... 


33 Fred J. Douglas*......Rep...Utica 
34 Edwin A. Hall*,....... Rep ...Binghamton 


35 Clarence E. Hancock*. 


37 W. Steriii 
38 Joseph J. O’Brien*.... 
39 James W. Wadsworth* 
40 Walter G. Andrews*.. 
41 Alfred F. Beitert ..... 


.Rep...Syracuse 
36 John Taber*.........- R 
Cole*...... Rep...Bath 

‘Rep, ..East Rochester 


ep..-Auburn 


.Rep...Geneseo 


_Rep..-Buffalo 


Dem. . Williamsville 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 Herbert C. Bonner*. Dem. . Washington 
2 John H. Kerr*...... Dem. . Warrenton 
3 Graham A, Barden Dem. .New Bern. 
4 Harold D. Cooley*.....Dem. . Nashville 
5 John H. Folger......-- Dem. . Mount Ai 
6 Carl T. Durham*...... Dem. .Chapel Hil 
7 J. Bayard Clark*...... Dem. . Fayetteville 
8 William O. Burgin*....Dem. . Lexington 
9 Robert L. Doughton*. .Dem. . Laurel Springs 
10 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem. . Gastonia 
11 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem. . Asheville 


NORTH DAKOTA 


At L. Usher L. Burdick*...Rep.. - Williston 
‘At L. Charles Robertson. ..Rep.. Bismarck 
OHIO 
1 Charles H. Biston*.....Rep.- .Newton 
2 William E. Hess*.....- Rep ..-Cincinnat! 
3 Greg Holbrock.......-- Dem. . Hamilton 
4 Robert F. Jones*.....- Rep..-Lima 
5 Cliff Clevenger*.....-- Rep...Bryan 
6 Jacob E. Davis.....--- Dem. . Waverly 
7 Clarence J. Brown*....Rep.. .Blanchester 
8 Frederick C. Smith*....Rep.. -Marion 
9 John F. Hunter*....:..Dem. . Toledo 


10 Thomas A. Jenkins*...- 
11 Harold K. Claypool*... 


12 John M. Vorys*.....- 
13 A. D. Baumhart, Jr... 
14 Dow W. Harter*... 
15 Robert T. Secrest*. 
16 William R. Thomt 

17 J. Harry McGregor 
18 Lawrence &. Imhofft - 


Ironton 
Chillicothe 

; .Columpbus 
“Rep...Vermilion 

4 , Akroa 

. _ Caldwell 
-Dem. .Canton 

‘Rep... West Lafayette 
‘* St. Clairsville 


19 Michael J. Kirwan*....Dem.. Youtigstown 
20 Martin L. Sweeney* ‘*" Dem. .Cleveland 
21 Robert Crosser*....++- Dem. .Cleveland 
22 Frances P. Bolton*..... Rep...Cleveland 
‘At L, George H. Bender*..Rep.. ‘Cleveland Heights 
At L. Stephen M. Young. Dem. . Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
1 Wesley E. Disney*. -« . Tulsa 
2 Jack Nichols* ufaula 
3 Wilburn Cartwright*.. ..McAlester 
4 Lyle H. Boren* . .Seminole 
5 ‘Mike Monroney*. _. Oklahoma City 
6 Jed Johnson* ,. Anadarko 
& Ross R “Guymon 
At L. Will "Gxlahoma City 
; OREGON 
‘ames W. Mott*..--.-- Rep. .Salem 


1s 
2 Walter M. Pierce*.... 
% Homer D, Augell*.... 


“Dem. .Le Grande 
“Rep ...Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Leon Sacks*...---. ++: 
2 James P. MeGranery*. 


| cull 


“Dem. . Philadelphia 
“Dem. . Philadelphia 


eet Sh re 
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3 Michael J. Bradley*....Dem 
4 John E. Sheridan*..... Dem. 
5 Francis R. Smith....... Den. 
6 Francis J. Myers*......Dem 
7 Hugh D. Scott, Jr......Rep 
8 James Wolfenden*.....Rep 
9 Charles L. Gerlach*....Rep.. 
10 J. Roland Kinzer*..... Rep.. 
11 Patrick J. Boland*.....Dem 
12 J. Harold Flannery*....Dem 
13 Ivor D. Fenton*....... Rep. . 


14. Guy, = Moser™ . 22... 
15 Wilson D. Gillette... . 

16 Robert F. Rich*....... 
17 J. William Ditter*..... 
18 Richard M. Simpson*.. 
19 John C. Kunkel*...... 
20 Benjamin Jarrett*.... 


. Philadelphia 
...Upper Darby~ 
-AllentowBR 
-Lancaster 

. Scranton 

. .Pittston 
-Mahanoy City 
. .Douglassville 
. .Towanda 

...- Woolrich 


_. Farrell 


21 Francis EK. Walter*..... . .Easton 
22 Harry L. Hainest ......Dem..Red Lion 
23 James E. Van Zandt*..Rep...Altoona 
24 J. Buell Snyder*:.>.... Dem. . Perryopolis 
25 Charles I. Faddis*.....Dem.. Waynesburg 
26 Louis E. Graham*.....Rep...:Beaver 
| 27 Harve Tibbott*........ Rep... bensburg 
28 Augustine B. Kelley....Dem.. Greensburg 
29 Robert L. Rodgers*....Rep...Erie 
30. Thomas E. Scanion..... Dem. . Pittsburgh 
31 Samuel A. Weiss....... Dem. . Glassport 
32 Herman P. Eberharter*.Dem. . Pittsburgh 
33 Joseph A. McArdle*.... Dem. . Pittsburgh 
James A. Wright....... Dem. .Carnegie 
RHODE ISLAN 
1 Aime J. Forand;....... Dem. .Central Falls 
2 John E. Fogarty....... Dem. .Harmony 
t SOUTH CAROLINA 
1 L. Mendel Rivers...... Dem. .Charleston 
2 Hampton P. Fulmer*. ..Dem. .Orangeburg 
3 Butler B. Hare*....... Dem. .Saluda 
4 Joseph R. Bryson*.....Dem. .Greenville 
5 James P. Richards*....Dem.. Lancaster 
6 John L. MeMillan*....Dem. . Florence 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 Karl BE. Mundt*.......Rep...Madison 
2 Francis Case*......... Rep .. .Custer 
TENNESSEE 
41 B. Carroll Reece*...... Rep ...Johnson City 
2 John Jennings, Jr* .Rep...Knoxville 
3 Estes Kefauver* em. .Chattanooga 
4 Albert Gore* Dem. . Carthage 
5 J. Percy Priest Ind. ...Nashville 
6 Wirt Courtney Dem. . Franklin 
7 Herron Pearson* Dem. . Jackson 
8 Jere Cooper*..... ..Dem.. Dyersburg 
9 Clifford Davis* ........ Dem. .Memphis 
TEXAS 
1 Wright Patman*.......Dem. .Texarkana 
2 Martin Dies* ......... Dem. .Orange 
3 Lindley Beckworth*....Dem. .Gilmer 
4 Sam Rayburn*........ Dem. .Bonham 
5 Hatton W. Sumners*... Dem. . Dallas 
6 Luther A. Johnson*....Dem. .Corsicana 
7 Nat Patton*.......... Dem. .Crockett 
8 Albert Thomas*....... m..Houston 
9 yoaenh J. Mansfield*...Dem..Columbus 
10 Lyndon Johnson*...... Dem, .Johnson City 


*Served in the 76th Congress. 


Labor, 1; In 


i iServed in a previous Congress. 
The House of Representatives of the 77th Congress consists of 435 members. 
elected Nov. 5, 1940, was: Democrats, 266; Republicans, 161; Progressive, 3 
dependent, 1; vacancies, 2. 
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TEXAS—Continued 
. Philadelphia William R. Poage*.....Dem..Waco 
Philadelphia Fritz G. Lanham*..... Dem. .Fort Worth 
. Philadelphia Ed Gossett*.......-:-. Dem. . Wichita Falls 5 
. -Philadelphia Richard M. Kleberg*...Dem. .Corpus Christ 
Milton H. West*...... Dem. . Brownsville 


R. Ewing Thomason*..Dem. .El Paso 
Sam M. Russell....... . .Stephenville 
Eugene Worley... 5A . .Shamrock 
George H. Mahon* . .Colorado 
Paul J. Kilday*. .. . San Antonio 
Charles L. South*...... . Coleman 
Walter K. Granger..... Dem. . Cedar City 
J. W. Robinson*....... Dem. . Provo 
VERMONT 
Charles A. Plumley*. ... Rep. .,Northfield 
VIRGINIA 
Schuyler O. Bland*....Dem..Newport Ni 
Winder R. Harris......Dem.. Norfolk 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.*Dem. . Richmond 
Patrick H. Drewry*....Dem. .Petersburg 
Thomas G. Burch*. . . .Martinsville 
Clifton A. Woodrum . .Roanoke 
A. Willis Robertson* ...Dem. . Lexington 
Howard W. Smith*....Dem..Alexandria ‘ ~ 
J. W. Flannagan, Jr.*..Dem. . Bristol 
WASHINGTON 
Warren G. Magnuson*. Dem. . Seattle 
Henry M. Jackson... .. Dem. . Everett 
Martin F. Smith*...... Dem. .Hoquiam 
Knute Hit? 5. sous. : Dem. . Prosser 
Charles H. Leavy*.....Dem..Spokane 
John M, Coffee*....... Dem. .Tacoma 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Robert L. Ramseyt ....Dem. . Follansbee 
Jennings Randolph*....Dem. . Elkins 
Andrew Edmiston*. ....Dem..Weston 
George W. Johnson*...Dem. . Parkersburg 
John Reet ee ae Dem. . Bluefield 
Joe L. Smith*... 0. .35 4 Dem. . Beckley t 
WISCONSIN 
Lawrence H. Smith. ...Rep.. .Racine 
Harry Sauthofft.......Prog..Madison 
Wm. H. Stevenson.....Rep...La Crosse 
T. F. B. Wasieiewski.. .Dem. .Milwaukee 
Lewis Do THIN. cs os, Rep ...Milwaukee 
Frank B. Keefe*....... Rep ...Oshkosh 
Reid F. Murray*...... Rep.. .Ogdensburg 
Joshua L. Johns*...... ep...Algoma 
Merlin Hull¥.,........ Prog..Black River F; 
Bernard J. Gehrmann* .Prog. . Mellen 
WYOMING 
John J. Mcintyre...... Dem. . Douglas 
ALASKA—Delegate 
Antony J. Dimond*....Dem.. Valdez t 
HAWAII—Delegate al 
Samuel W. King*...... Rep.. 


1 
, 
Honolulu 
| 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Resident Com, _ 


Joaquin M. Elizalde*...Nat’l. 
(Appointed Sept. 29, 1938, to serve indefinitelb 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner | 


. Manila K 


Bolivar Pagan*......... Coal’t.San Juan 


8 | 
Elected for a term of four years ending 1945 _ 


The compositio: 
; Farmer-Labor, 1) Amen) 


- 


Political Divisions in Congress at Opening, 1890-1941 


T.—Total. 


R.—Republican. 


D.—Democrat. 


I.—Independent. 
(a) Democrats organized House, due to Republican*deaths. 


V.| T. 


DP Peet ee 
© i ay 5: . fay ar 


435 } 
ae 169] 262! 
435; 162| 267 


V.—Vacant, - 


333 


a) 


; Governors of the States and Territories. 
Governor | Yrs. | Expires | State Governor Yrs.| Expires 
Frank M. Dixon, D 4 |Jan- 1943 Charles Edi 
PS ee ‘ 1s) Seo 3 & 

D..-.| 2 |Jan. 1948 John BE. Miles, D....... 2 a 1943 

isiaaw as 2 jJan. 1943} Herbert H. Lehman, D..| 4 [Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1943 al J. M. Broughton, D:....| 4 |Jan. 19 
Jan, 1943 5 = Se Peonete ee 2 |Jan: 1943 
Jan. 1943 io.....|John W. Bricker, R..... 2 |Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1945} 4 |Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1945 ..e| 4 |Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1943 Arthur H. James, R.....| 4 |Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1943 7113. B. McGrath, D...... 2 |Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1945 .. B. Harley... «a. <i. 4 |Jan. 1943 


**\Harian J. Bushfield, R... 
-|Prentice Cooper, D....-}, 


NVNHENE PNW ENR PR 
oa 
o 
i=} 
a 
ra} 
re 
i) 


Jan. 1943 ~}W. Lee O’Daniel, D..... 
Dec. 1943 Jan. 1945 
May 1944 Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1943 Jan. 19: 
Jan. 1943 Jan. 1945 
Jan.. 1943 Jan. 1945 
Jan 1943 Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1943 Jan, 1943 
Jan 1945 | we. 1942 
b 5 2 
4 |Jan. 1945 Mane 
2 |Jan. 1943 Indf.| ......++-- 
Jan. 1943 Indf.| ..2..--00 
2 |Jan. 1943]! Virgin Isl|Charles Harwood.------ Indf.| ...+---+++ 


H....|Robert O. Blood, R---- 
~ Political, Legislative, Financial Information on States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Legislature : 
ae Se | Pile (Bodsce DEnE Ass’d Val 
Sen. | Rep. Begins Meets Days | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 

35 106 May 1943 Bien. 60 

19 52 Jan, 1943 Bien, 60 

35 100 Jan. 1943 Bien. 60 

50 80 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 

35 65 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 

35 267 Jan. 1943 Bien. 130 

17 34 Jan. 1943 Bien. 60 

38 97 Apr. 1943 Bien. 60 

51 205 Jap. 1943 Bien. 70 

44 64 Jan. 1943 Bien. 60 

51 153 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 

50 100 Jan. 1943 Bien. 61 

50 108 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 

40 125 Jan. 1943 Bien. 60 

38 + 100 Jan. 1943 Bien. 60 

39 100 May 1942 Bien. 60 

33 151 Jan. 1943 Bien, 60 

29 120 Jan. 1943 Bien. 90 


40 240 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 
32 100 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 
67 131 Jan. 1943 Bien. 90 


: 60 
43 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 
17 7 Jan. 1943 Bien 60 
24 247 Jan. 1943 Bien. None 
21 60 Jan. 1942 nn. None 
24 49 Jan. 1943 Bien 
w york..... 51 150 Jan, 1942 Ann. 110 
brth Carolina.| Jan 1945 120 Jan. 1943 Bien None 


orth Dakota. . 


homa....-- 
PON.----++: Jan. 1943 30 60 Jan. 1943 Bien 40 
eoyivanta:. . Jan. 1943 208 Jan. 1943 Bien None 
node Island..| Jan. 1943 44 100 Jan. 1942 Ann. 
ath Carolina.| Jan. 1943 46 123 Jan. 1942 Ann, 40 
: Dakota. .| Jan. 1943 35 75 Jan. 1943 Bien 
Jan. 1943 33 99 Jan. 1943 Bien 75 
Jan, 1943 30 150 Jan. 1943 Bien. 120 
Jan. 1945 23 0 Jan. 1943 Bien. 60 


n. 3 E . 
Jan. 1943 27 56 Jan. 1943 Bien. 


The National Anthem 
Source: Records of Congress 

] -oved by the President whenever the National Anth 

* yan fet GE Congress reds, end eaMiste of ‘The | place where persons pelonging 

A; Spangled Banner’’ were Gesignated as the | of the United States are pres 

tional anthem. 4 by F is Scott rege me ey td) Be formation 5. 

P re written in 1814 by rancis on ia 

: ne Ho As) *s lawyer, of Frederick, Md., and | when they shall face to ae 

ras! ngton,- who, as a visitor on poard a British | form, covered, they shall sa wat 

ashy’ Baltimore, had witnessed the British bom- of she anthem. retaining the position 

' E ‘ e last n ; I 

The Se oo hee ree The air of ‘‘Anacreon in cavgueds they shail uncover at the first note of the 

re f anthein. 


| 


ee ee ee a 


_— =~ 7 eo 


Total Credit | Total Credit fi 
Sales Sales Sales Sales Sonat 8 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,00 1 : 
U.S Total 25,404,887 \13,456,193|| Louisiana... 330,527 Sarees Ohio. 1PHi9 935 
Alabama, . 259,883] '155,882||Maine...°..| 180,440] _91'556||Oklahoma, || '375'555| 
Arizona. 109,353) 63,238) Maryland... 362,483| 187,133|[Oregon...._| _ 292,119] 

_ Arkansas. .:| 187,493] 105,810|] Mass... .. 72! 991,116] 543,310||Pa....... 1,681,945 
California... | 1,907,500] 1,087°322/| Michigan. 1,049,345} 538,163|{Rhode Isl,..] "157,825 
Golorado...| '289,560| 154,479|] Minnesota. .| °766,080| 345-757||S. Carolina..| 220°517 
Connecticut.) 447,676] 246,541 Mississippi. 189,939] 106,940||S. Dakota. :} 114/330 

73,51 43,012|| Missouri. . 726,780| 367,360||Tennessee...| 442'549 
139,735|| Montana. 150,343| _82817||Texas.....! 1,298,597 
193,880|| Nebraska, ..| | 2691917| 120/373||Utah...._ |. "115,176 
247,885]| Nevada... .., 41,476 21,948 ||Vermont.... 83,305 
69,151||N. Hamp...} 110,093}  55,166||Virginia....| 4017694. 
834,094||New Jersey.| 811/809] 425/617||Washington.| 447°968 
334,361)| New ae 82,615 47,989||W. Virginia. 1,26 


‘ 


760 United States—Insurance; Fire Losses; Credit Sales 


Life Insurance in Force in the United States 


Source: Life Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia; figures do not include ee 
foreign companies operating in the United States 


As of Dec; 31 | Ordinary Policies \Industrial Policies Group Policies an Policies 
1,900, | No. | 
11,181 


33,373,787] 71,963,295) 83,970,863) 18,297,543) 25,203 10,469,577 117,369,853 100;730,- 
34,393,897] 73,737,605| 86,715,415) 19,463,951) 21,932 |11, 465,650) 121,131,244] 104,667, 
35,255,027/76,071,004| 88,881,442) 20,591,183) 21,142 |12, 910/263] 124;157,611|109,57 a 
35,939, 231|77,265,494| 88,516, 166/20,985,705| 22,791 |12, ”803.490| 124,478 ,188/111,0 
36,992, 120/78, 813,619) 87,934,374/21,140,150) 24,438 |14,022,749) 1 124,950,932| 113, "976.! 
38'435,679|81,069,215187,331,522/ 21,343,634! 26,610 |15,381,535) 125,793,811!117, 794, 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Year Pay- Liabil-- Year Pay- Liabi- 

(Cal.) Income | ments Assets ities (Cal.) Income | ments Assets ities 

$1,000 | £1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1.000 | $1.000 $1.000 $1,000 

TO Ze. wis v 3, 017, 800/1, 246, 169} 11, 537, 615/10, 867.475] |1935..... 5,072,095) 2,535,113/23,216,496|22 1219, 
1930..... 4593,973 2}246,776| 18,879,611! 1 7,862,142] |1936..... 5,180,225 fs 518,026/24'874,316|23 A 
M2 LY OA 4,850,376|2,606,551)|20, 159,940/}19,115,880} |1937..... 5,257,049/3,610,343/26,249, 049 25, 084,53, 
L9S2 00 2 4,653,396/3.087.014| 20,754,112) 19,773,947} /1938..... 5,357,452|3,744.41 7|27,755,660|26,510,0. 
MOSS. i's as 4,622, 292|3,016,434| 20,895,726] 19,885,328) |1939..... 5,453,133/2,641,526 heres 27,925, 40a 

1934, .... 4.785,985|2,704.946' 21,843,794! 20,813,483'' 1940... . .15,657,842'2,680,665' 30,802,154 29,404 4 

FIRE MARINE, AND OTHER INSURANCE IN. 1940 
i. The statistics cover 371 stock companies. 
Income Income 

Kind of Risk from Losses Kind of Risk from Losses: 
Prem’ms Paid Prem’ms |. Paid! 
Doliars Dollars Dollars 

0. SS Saas 468,897,111 197. wae 313 Inland navigat’n and transp.| 52,700,597 20,8 : 

Extended coverage........ 34.367.677| 7.485,786|| Aireraft.......2..--c+.-. 2,225,642 0° 
Tornado, or ete,...| 23,451,448] 11,647,171|| Rain and flodd..../....... 530,415 18 re 
Sprinkler leakage. . wef 2,041,199 964,527)| Automobile line (casualty)..| 9,279,701) 4,069, 4 

Lg RSE eee ae are 3,988,850 471,896]| All other lines (incl. misc. 

Harti pete Peat s eareee s; epiry Wetalnct sss Mee 4,070,176) 1,367, 
OS ieee 2 2,422, oss adjustment & 90.) 15 7s Meee 2 
Motor vehicles.../ 2/1 1212! 237,145,481] 103,452,793 ; pense. --]..s.s.1++.] 29/1082 
"OOGaAH MaTING. ...-........ 84,658,762) 25,148,701 Wetal § aes. eas A 932,074,0891405,335,6 


’ 
Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: 1879-1916, Journal of Commerce; since, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Year Loss + Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss i 
1908 -|S247, $85,850 1919... Pitsaet 540,399 tees? -..-~./$501,980, 


1909 -21°1881705,150 447.886,677 

1910 22) 214/003/300 495,406,012 -| Bueecay 
1911 11} 217,004,575 506,541,001 2711453, 
16 206,438,900 535,372,782 7197,20 
1 203.763.550 549,062,124 235,263,4} 
1 2211439/350 559,418,184 266,659. 
1 172,033,200 561,980,751 254,959 

1 258,377,952 472}933.969 258.477, 
1 289,535,050 464,607,109 275,102, 

1 353,878,876 459,445,778 286 ots 


. Fires cost annually in the United States about 10,000 human lives. 


Credit Sales in the United States 
Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 


173,212}| N. Carolina 


; 231,260 
3 265,386|| New York. .| 2,713,591] 1,399/288||Wisconsii 
Kansas... .. 390,939] 230/641 ||Wyoming... "Be O38 
Kentucky...| 324/486] 170, 442||N. Dakota..|  111°755| 30814 : 
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>! Mayors of Some American Municipalities 761 


 .w ee Se ee a ea 
yyors and City Managers of Chi i | 
ty g ief American icipaliti 
? Source: World Almanac Questionnaire Municipals 


Mayor or Term : 
City (1) City Manager Expires City (1) Giarhtanager ites 
m, Ohio....|Geo. J. Harter, D... -. _\1944, Jan. ||D 
H. A. Weiehh’t, N-P.|1943, Apr. ans ate aw, Garr NOB: i 1943, Mos 
m, N.C..| | H. A! Yancey, C. M.|1935, Oct. 


neda, Calif.| { C. R. Schwanenberg,| 
OME A ed ks mes |1936, Sept,||E. Chicago, Ill),|Frank Migas....... 


}. M. 
ny, N. Y. -|Erastus Gorning,2nd,D.|1946, Jan. ||E. Cleve’d, O.. |Chas. A. Carran, C. M.|19 


iquerque, Cee eo N-P. | 1943, Oct. ||E. Orange, N. J.|Chas. H. Martens R 
C. B. Walls. CM. : 1934 E St. Louis, tl|J. T. Connors, N-P....|1943, Ma 
Se mene are aitrre ax en ty 5 agg a D... .|1944, Saas 
-|Geo. F. Erich, D...... \1944, Jan. ||Elizabeth; N. J. ee a : 194s) vo 
4 


1944, Jan. ||Elkhart, Ind... .|Clyde Paxson, R.....- 


as. NA. Jenkins, N-P.[1943, Apr 
; | . : J. M,. Beers, R..-..- 
Elmira, N. Y..- (h. D. Klebes, C. M..|19 


../Arthur Carter, D...... 1944, Jan. ||El Paso, Tex J. E. Anders 

Harry R. Baldwin, BD. 1|19447 Jan. ||Enid, Okla../.:|C. L. Anderson..D---- 711943; May 5 
ax4 pe lsa55" May erie, Pa.c..!.: =. Charlie R. Barber, R.. 1944; Jan é 
= 2 he rece D.... |1943, May ||Evanston, Il.. .|S. G. Ingraham, N-P...|1945, Apr ; 
! EO. urdette, Evansville, Ind.|Wm. H. Dress, D..... a 1944) Jan : 
4S aie 1941, May ||Everett, Mass. .|Frank B. Lewis, N-P 1944) Jan : 

‘SS Shanklin D.. ...||1944, Jan. ||Everett, Wash..)8. F. Spencer. vee. |1944; Jan. 
Fargo; N. D...|F. O. Olsen, R.. 1945, Apr. i 


Fitchb'g, Mass. Alfred Woollacott . ‘ 

smuni elly, 
es, ee { G. T. Gundry, C. M.. 
¥F’ndduLae, Wis. |Leo J. Promen, N-P... 


Thos. D. Taggart, Jr., R. 1944, May 
Carl R. Brister, R. . .|1944, Jan. 
A. J. Adams, C. M.. 1940, Jan. 


= 
.) 
rs 
N 
- 
é 
< 
m eleven t wee 
CS ee. ee 


J. Carter, R......-- 1945, Apr. ||Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Tom Miller, N-P 1942, Apr ts: ae pee ss clees 1943, Apr. 
G. Morgan, C. 1933, May ||*t. Worth, Tex. { gH! Bothwell, C. M.]1939, Aug. 
Gieted Semon, N-P..|1943, Apr. ||Galveston, Tex.|-- > - 5 nie “y 171. /|1943; May 
GC. BE. Peavy, C. M..|1941, May ||Gary, Ind...... E. L. Schaible, R...... 1943, Jan . 
_W. Jackson, D..... 1943, May Win 1 Goss, D.. ._.|1943, Apr. 2 
“-p. Farnsworth, C. M.|1941, Jan Glendale, Cal.. {. Kingham, G, M.|1937, Jun 
ved. §. LaBlane, D... .|1945, Jan. Geo W. Welsh, N-P.|1942, May 
J. Donavan, D.....- 1943. May ||Gr.R’pids, Mich. 5 ; 
Gi We eeraD 18s Aer | 
onds, C. M.. , Apr. ||Green Bay, Wis.|Alex. Biemenet, N- “ 
_.|/Roland W. Jung, Ind. . 1945, Jan. ; 4 i ¢ ‘ 
N. J. Wan, BY iene, R.. 11942; May ||GF nsboro,N. C. ; 
= oard 0 electmen...- pO N fap ig |) Bee BO Oe ae ’ 
"|R. J. Millaner, R...-.- 1944, Apr. ||Hack’sack, N. J- t 
{ Frank S. Gains, N-P. 1943, Juiy ||Hag’stown, Md.|R. H. Sweeney, < 
C. C. Fisk, C. M.. . .|1940, Mar- ' 
_|Antoa Janova, D.. 1945) Apr. ||Hamilton, Ohio. { ; 
_ L. Kennedy, N-P Hammond , 
Htr'mck, Mich.|Walter Kanar, N-P y 
Cooper Green, Harrisburg, Pa. |H. E. Milliken, &.--.-- " 
a Hartford, Conn|Thos. J. Spellacy, D... 1944, Jan. 
Maurice J. Tobin, N-P Haverhill, Mass.|A. W. Glynn, R.....+- 1943, Jan. r 
Jasper McLevy, High’ dPk.,Mich B. T. Colman, 942, Apr. 
Joseph J, Kelly, D Hoboken, N. J: |--+.- +3. 2: ee ollnga reas : i 
= he. Houston, Texas.|C. A. Pickett, Mt... --+- 1943, Jan. . 
H.1.8 Hunt’ton, W. V PA ABA: 1943, Jan. 
John J. Burns, D.....-. Hu'ton Pk., Cal. Bi oat 1942, Apr. “ 
Barry O’Leary, D....- Indi’apolis, Ind 1943, Jan. ‘ 
Inglewood, Cal arby, R.|1943, Apr. 


Geo. E. Brunner D... Irvington, J.|H. Kruttsehnitt, R...- 
£3) ET See a Jackson, Mich..|C. P. Ismon, C, M...- 1938, Sept. 
Frank K. Hahn, N-P .||Jaekson, Miss. . Walter A. Scott, D...-. 1945, Jan. 
_ W. Lockwood, D..- 1943, Dee. | |Jacks’viile, Fla. John T. Alsop, Jr....-- 1945, June : 
* Boone Damson, R. . 1943, May Jame’'t’wn, N- Y.|S. A. Stroth, Prog. 4 t 
1943, May ||Jersey Cy., HW. J|.Frank Hague, NW i 
Johnstown, Pa. |JobD A. Conway, D 1944, Jan. y 


J. W. Armstrong, 
mg, |4940, June G. T. Jones, N-P 


©. M.A ancatess2 

py, Bass) Dcctes)-i5.< tae" eel Joplin, Mo....- 9 Pp. Mahoney 1942, © 

odes na: See , Jan sui, et aoeona I ree coaee fis - , Noy. 

ro Peopity 3 1943, Apr. |X! m7, Mich. : iM. 1938, Se a 
Ka’ ., Kan. 7 pr. ‘S 

. O€Sherrill, C a’sasCy.,Kan aaa ee 


H 
.|D. 
16 MeA. Currie, D- . 
Cc 
E 
Cc 
iF 


1943, Nov 
agers ee he, D---\1946, Jan Kansas Cy., Mo. G.w|1940, May 
H.H. Canfield, C. M. 922 Kearny, N. J... |Fred’k Te ey i M.. 1943, Jan. : 
G. M. Meyer, N-F.. . 1942, May ||Kenosha, Wisc... 1941, June 
Wi. A. Miller, C. M. 1934, July ||Kno’ville, Tenn.|W. W- Mynatt, 1940, Jan. E. 
Geo. G. Birdsall, N-P 1943, Apr. ||Kokomo, Ind... H. G. Freeland, R...- 1944, Jan 
GC. L. Mosley, C- 0 La Crosse, Wisc.|J- J. Verchota, N-P...- 1943, Apr. 
M. Morton, C. M 1933, May ||Lakewood, O...|A.1l. Kautaiees [|1944, Jam. 
1944, Jan. ||Lansing, Mich.. i Leer Jan, 


Lexington, Ky.. 
Lincoln, Nebr. . 


2 
me 
i=" 
2 
Q 
4 
® 
P 
be 


. W. Me! ,R 
Wm. Beuttel, J 
d, C 


B Jack Ma, if ’ 
ansto: is: ae L. Sprague, R.. as pis Little Rk., Ark. 1a oe ; 
Sa erry eager NEP 25 1943, May Long Beach, Cai. we lio4i; Jan, 

a : VR. Smitham, i Los Angeles, Cal. 1945, Bs y 

C.M. (Act.) .-2+-+- 1941, May ||Louisville, Ky.-].----°- 772700. ar i 

_.. {Prank P. Meyer, R..-- 1943, May Lowell, Mass...}.---+¢ 73-7 ilicners 1944, Jan. 

/}w. B. Gardner, Sr., L. Merion, Pa. - 1942) a0 

N-P sees eas og a {L944 SeRC| lr ynehbu Va (1086 pt. 

_, |John H, Jebens, R....) 1942. Apr. yne rg. : 10a8 

F. Hichelberger, C. M.. - 1946, Jan. a Oenes RSer en eee ay ae 

AG ert 1943, May ||Madison, W Ise. jam R. (942, Bim 
--- |. Stapleton, D.....- 1943, June||Memphis, Tenn. infer Chandler, D...|1944, Jam. 5 
> ia Mark L. Conklin, N-P. ate. oh Miami Bh., Fis are ite: ne 1943, June 

- ou. pe: ae ,C, M. 
Baward J, Jette NTE 1944, Apr. ||Mid'let’n, Conn.| James Gonnery, D... . [1942 Oct. 
B. yan Dues. | 1937, July |'Middletown, cl each See ares uci ls. sche aruba 


\ 


762 Mayors of Some American Municipalities 
: Mayor or 
Mayor or Term 
City (4) City Manager Expires City ( City Manager 
i hae ery 
ilw’ ./C. F. Zeidler, N-P..... 1944, Apr. ||Rome, N. Y....|W. aes Abbott, 
Mi eouosinn MC i. os Kline, NePei tS, 1943, July || Royal Oak, M..|E. M. Shafter, C. sa 
1 oy 208 ange ; ae: AI eens So een a eric ir] ae SR Se 8 ea eo Gal: Pde a eyes f 
Moline, Ill..... A. Henry Arp, D......|1945, May a a cesta pee 
Monroe, La....|H. H. Benoit, N-P...../1944, Jan. |\5, 5inaw, Mich. | OH Peterson: CoM. 
Montclair, N. J.|W. B. Speers R.....-- 1944, May Bere h Mo \Phild. welch, D...... 1 
Montg’m’y, Ala|.CyrusB.Brown, D. .. .|1943, Oct Be: pee a4 LL. Dita Batkee ned 
Mt.V’non, N. Y.|Wm. Hart Hussey, R. .|1944, Jan ry Pips yea we Pete kee 4 ry 
ee ye Sitens P.. i943. a St, Pet’sb’ 'g, Fla,|1R.J.MeCutcheon, Jr. 
es nson, N-P.. : 
Muskegon, M. . Peaery J}. Lewis, C. M.|1940; June||Salem, Ore... ay be Sa N-P.. 
O13 Shi Ey Bene: tear Ps tee ee . .|1944, Jan. |/S. L. City, ns “hi Ss 3 Re be 
N’shville, Tenn.|T. L. Cummings, D.... 1942) June ao ert Tel Fae pai 
Newark, N. J..|V. J. Murphy, D...... 1945, May an Bernardino. Pi. BenbOur NE! 
Bor ae BA Can NES BEE $8 san Dino, Ca {Bop Caan CM 
oh ritain, Con.|George J. Coyle, D.... . : 
ee N.Br’sw’k, N.J.)R. V. Mulligan, D.....|1943, May ||San Francisco. . Ay ee Ree 
, H. A. Warden, R....|1944, Jan. ||San Jose, Cal... & oa Ta 
Newburgh, N.Y.) | 5.4. Fogarty, 'C. M..|1940, Jan.||Santa Ana, Cal.|P- W. Brunx, N-E 
[Nig MOVESUIL ESE TEL IN 8 (0 58. J Oi nn ge Or ace eee Setar) Santa Dathare:, aoe rire ae a 
N.Haven, Conn.|John W. Murphy, D.. . te Jae5 — 2 olay Gaen Gani, 2 
NewL/ndon, Ct-| 5. W. Sheedy, ©. M. 1926, Sept Hlsenenectady ...| { MUS Zen Byck, Ri - 
Bmore ta aoe eo, cee }s t wakes fe 
=e at] Epa Oa 2 ah i a ‘ Scranton, Pa...|H. J. Snowden, R..... 
Newport, Ky...| { }-O-yeohgue’@. a.|1938, Jam. |(Seattle, Wash .|E. D. Millikin’ N-B. 
Newport, R. I../H. E. Macauley, D. 1943, Jan. }\Sheboygan, Wis. oe a po N-P Rie 
N tN. Vv T. Parker Host, D.. .|1942, Sept.||Sioux City, a ok ed = arte 
ewp’tNews,V-| | 3G. Riggins, C. M.. .|1925, July ||Sioux Falls, S. D.|John cKee 
N.R’chelle, N.Y 8. W. Church, D.. 1944, Jan. ||Somerville. Mas,|John ee oe ae N-P. 
-R’chelle,N-Y.| | p_ 4 Bankson, C. M_|1940; Sept. ||South Bend, Ind.|Jesse I. ever. Sean 
New York, N.Y.|F. a LaGuardia...... 1946, Jan South Gate, Cal.|Earl L. Fike, N- SS a | 
Niag. Falls, N.Y BE. Mirrington, Jr., R.|1944, Jan. \}|/Spartanb g.8.C.\5. J. E: oe ee es ad 
Ho See .D. Robbins, C: M.|1924 Spokane, Wash. utherlin, N-P. 
‘Norfolk, V: Jos. D. Wood, D. 1942, Sept.||Springfield, Iil.. sone W: Kapp, N-: 
WANS oS BT Cc. B. Borland, C. M.|1938, Sept.||Springf’d, Mass..|Roger L. Putnam, D 
Norwalk, Conn,| { John F. Slavish, R.. |/1943; July ||Springfield, Mo. a ales a 
Dike ‘|,\ John F. Hassler, ‘©. M.|1933; Nov. |/soringaeia, o. .| { John Hi; Voller, N-P. 
Oak Park, Ill...|R. F. McMaster (Pres.)| 1945, Apr. | A. J. Dillon, GC. M.... 
eed Pare tides lidas Ape. SIMMS Road SoRNENE Do 
+ Hefner, , Apr.. e 
Okla. City, Okla.| { FF # Batley’ C 1941, Mar ||Superior, Wisc..|F. R. Buechner, C. M- 
Omaha, Nebr. .|/Dan B. Butler, ..|1942, May ||Syracuse, N. Y. Hla Be E. Kennedy, - 
Orange, N. J...|Ovid C. Bianchi, R....|1942, May |/Tacoma, Wash. Tea eet N-P. 
Orlando, Fla...|/Wm. Beardall, D-. 944, Jan. ||Tampa, Fla... Sigh a eon PO 
Oshkosh, Wisc..|Geo. F. Oaks, N-P. ...|1943, Apr Teaneck, N. J { = “ag 3 Leste i 
Owensboro, TES tn dee ih a ae 46, Jan . oy . A. Volcker, C 
> = { Pierce E. se D.|1943, Jan. ||TerreHa'’te,Ind.|Jos. P. Duffy, D...... 
Paducah, Ky...)\\ J.P. Smith, C. M 940, San. |/Toledo, Onio...| { G2e,N-Sehoon- 
Pasadena, Cal..|C. W. Koiner, C. M.. .|1933, Dec maker, C. M......).. 
Passaic, N. J...{T. J. Kennedy, D....- 1943, May ||/Topeka, Kan...|Frank J. Warren, 
LSPS SES 1 ag 1944, Jan. ||Trenton, N. J..|Leo J. Rogers, D...... 
Pawtucket, R. I. herges Be: teat poet Lroy, NW ¥. sprene S: poEen, Dp 
agler, ° Or ‘ 
Pensacola, Fla.. {Ge fHonrk, -C. M.|1941, June!|Tucson, Ariz...| ; P. J. Martin, Jr., 
pene, “ae aur raee i CEA Pk oan May iSewee Skin Gi gneete eee 
mb’y,N.J. elaney, D...... ’ , BAP Len: Mi eae 
if Al Hamilton, Jr. D,.|1942, Aué.|l nen { W. Hi Kotent, NP 
Petersburg, Va.| | JM. Hatchess, C. M. -|1940. Sept. ie eee - atc aelraraoe, ¢. 
, Pa,|/B. Samuel, R. (Act... 1944, Jan. nion City, N.J. ourot, D...... 
ee ont 2s Reed Shupe, N-P... .|1942, May Uni'sity Cy., M.|M.C. Fogerty, N-P 
Phoenix, Ariz. . { Dy G: witlne INT SE: a . ct. {Utica, N. Y.... kes EN beast eae 
Pittsburgh, Pa./C. D. Scully, D........ , Jan. Coes , N- 
Pittsfield, Mass.|James Fallon, N-P. .... 1944, Jan, }| Waco, Texas. .. {3 H, Strange, C. M 
Plainfield, N. J.|H. Linbarger, R......{1943, Jan. ||/Warwick, R. I..|A: P. Ruerat, R....... 
Geo. Booth, N-P_|1942,'Apr. |/Wash’ton, D. C,|Bd. of Commissioners 
Pontiac, Mich..| \ WP. Weemnan: C.M}1933, June}/Waterbury, Ct.|Vincent A. Scully, D.. 
Psy L. C. Heare, N-P... .|1942, Mar.|| Waterloo, lowa.|R. B. Slippy, N-P.. |”! 
_. Pt. Arthur, Tex.) | B’ N. Taylor, C. M../1941, Apr. ’ C. A. Winslow, N-P. 
y Watert’n, N. Y 
Pt Leer, G. C. Higgins, N-P.. _|1943, May Pie = tC. “Ds WO0d, Oh 
-Huron,Mich.| | 1, G. Howell, C. MS: 1941, Aug.||Waukegan, Mi..|F. G. Wallin, D...... 
Edw. C. Berry, N-P. 1944; Jan. wae atosa, Wis.|A. C. Loose, N-P...... 
_ Portland, Me. .| \ J. &! Barlow, C. M.. oat July [|W W. Alls, Wise. D. Miller, N-P-. 
..|R. E. Riley, N-P at , Jan. artfo: . L. Moomis, 
er Boe O- R. Biehl, A.C. -|1941, July || W.N. York, N- J-| Joseph (Bullz, DB 
: P. Leigh, D.... , Sept range, _M. i 
/ Prrtsmouth, Va. Aaa og iota: You. |W? Bea] {WH Hitt, "D-d 
: ese 44, Jan ceGarry, C. M. 
pee tenee I T.|D. a 1943, Jan. ||Wheel’g, W. Va.) { J. J. Mathison, D. 
Pueblo, Colo... |B. L. Beaty, Pres. ee 1944) Jan. . R. L. Plummen, G.M.|1941 
Quincy, Ill.. E. J. Schneidman, R.. 5, May ||WhitePl’s,N. YC. T. 8S. Fish, R....... 
Racine Wisc... |T. G. Morris, N-P.... .|1943, Apr. Wichita, Kan J. I. Dotson, N-P 
Raleigh, N. C../G. H. Andrews, D..... 1943, July . R. BE. McClure, C. M 
Reading, Pa...|/H. F. Menges, D...... 1944, Jan. Wichita Falls, T W.E. Fitzgerald, N-P 
Revere, Mass. .|R. E. Carey, N-P..... 1944, Jan. ~ 2 ‘| \ J. B. Miller, C..M... 
Richmond, Ind.|J. R. Britten, R.......|1944, Jan. ||Williamsp’t, Pa.|L. C. Williamson, R.. 
Richmond, Va../G. B. Ambler, D...... 1944, Sept.||Wilm’gton, Del. gai Beams, NEB. 
Riverside, Cal.. |W. C. Davison, N-P.. 1oae, Jan. || wiim’ton, N.C. iS Ad PE eg I 
{ we alter W. Wood, D.|1942, Oct. Winston-Salem J. Reynolds, D. 
» Va... ct. .|R. J. Reynolds, D..... 
Roanoke, Va. - | | W. P. Hunter, C. M../1918, Oct W' dbridge, N.J.|Wm. A. Bennett, R 
Rochester, Min.|Paul A. Grassle, N-P. .|1943, Apr Wo'ns’cket, R.1/H. A. Hoperse/ else 
Rochester, N. Y.|L. B. Cartwright, C. M|1940, May Wore’ter, Mass.|..............-. 0000 
my Rockford, Ml. ..|C. H. Bloom, Prog... ./1943, May ||Wy'dott, Mich.|L. W. Behm, N-P..|._ 
if Rock Island, Il.|R. P. Galbraith, R. ‘1945; Apr. ||Yakima, Wash.|E. B. Mileysi tee tee 
¥ (J. Q. Robinson, D., |]1943; May ||York, Pa... H. B. Anstine, Re. 
| -RockyMt.,.N.C.) | 0. B. Aycock, C. M.|1929, July |/Youngstown, O.|Wm. B. Spagnola, D 
¢ Rome, Ga..... §. S. King, C-M...... 941, Jan. ||Zanesville, O...|Tom V. Moorehead. . 


ba 


(1) C. M.—City Manager. Date given is that of appointment. 
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Financial Statistics of United States Cities 
Source: World Almanac questionnaires and (*) latest available statistics 


City feel nerd |Goveal = 
e ss’ 3 ov’ta City Net Ass’ Gov’tal 
Debt |Valuat’n| Costs Debt |Valuat’n} Costs 
2 ‘ ($000) ($000) ($000 
wm, Ohio... 3 2,136||/Easton, Pa.*......-- 11930 Stor 90 
eda, Calif. Elgin, Il........---- 770 22,028 
: wer Elizabeth, N. J Sf 10,193 123,641 
9|| Elkhart, Ind.. 2' 39,490 
Elmira, N. Y. 2,052 48,723 
El Paso, Tex. 5,864 76,885 ‘ 
Silmiyria, Ohio. co. <<. <|e~ se2 =e. 42,280 ; 
i, aera 1,336 25,996 P= 
Pe Sk 4,571 124,000 = 
MaNSE SE! 778| _ 51,090 ’ 
Peer 1,267 120,056 * 
baat ee 1,817 63,4 a 
2,872 10, a 
5,558 83,301 i 
None 28,918 ; 
1,972 40,43) s 
5,246 167,935 f 
401 30,52! ; 
1,244 16,381 pe 
eae § 440| 122,650 he 
19,681 164,104 ; 
Wao’ etal 2,715 21,81 ; 
Gadsden, Ala......-- 2,768 15, . 
66||Galveston, Texas*... . 7,020 48,626 % 
Garfield, N. J......-- 3,644 17,743 a 
44|\Gary, Ind.....-...-- 2'291| 134/281 f 
ale, Calif......- 1,326 55,67 a 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 8,439 155,255 ‘a 
Green Bay, Wisc. . 1,283 49,02' y 
Greensboro, N. C 455 69,299 ~ 
0||Greenville, 8. C. Fe 762 5,57) = 
Hackensack, N. J...- 4,379 33,235 “4 
9||Hagerstown, Md....- 4,742 40,000 : 
Hamilton, Ohio.....- 2,192 65,996 4 
Hammond, Ind.*..... 89, ,. 
Hamtramck, Mich... 4,256 47,483 4 
9||Harrisburg, Pa....--- g 92/949 , 
Hartford, Conn.....- 20,299 366,228 7 
Haverhill, Mass...... 598 44,88 a 
Hazelton, Pa......-- 1,620 27,068 a 
42\|High Point, N. C.*... 10,796 40,796 
Highland Park, Mich. 83] 86,345 4 
Hoboken, N. J.*...-- 2,147) 75,011 * 
1||Holyoke, Mass.*..... 1,942 69,367 
Houston, Texas......- 26,214 255,000 
Huntington, W. Va... 809| 114,673 3 
Huntington Pk,, Calif. 240 9,14 
553||Indianapolis, Ind.*... 8,506] 507,974 
Inglewood, Calif..... 293 7,6 P 
Irvington, N. J...---- 6,446 68,000 . 
Jackson, Mich....-... 2,644 - 58,98 ’ 
Jackson, Miss.*...--- 540 45,288 : 
432||Jacksonville, Fla....- 12,113 83,1 F 
Jamestown, N. Y-.-- 78 56,610 
Jersey City, N. J 51,634] 543,261 
44||Johnstown, Pa 3,012 Soe : 
335| 22,275 
None 57,077 i 
3,913 88,93 
46,548 384,908 r 
Kearny, N.J....---- 11.710] 65,059 
2'023||Kenosha, Wise.....-- ,679 63,013 
5||Knoxville, Tenn...--- 19,030|" 111,375 ; 
Kokomo, Ind,....--- = -'20; ; 
La Crosse, Wise...-.-- 1,106 45,674 ‘ 
Baden Lakewood, Ohio...-.-- 5 85, , 
Lancaster, Pa... 3,898 107,397 
Lansing, Mich 89, 
Lawrence, Masi 3,145 87,062 
Lexington, Ky 2,315 44, 
850||Lima, Ohio... oi 2,807 52,216 
1,663 Tite La ae 3379 13433 
ttle Rock, Ark...-- r 2, ‘i 
"607 Long ; Beach, Calit....] 12,861 225,796 
1 rain, (eee oY; 
412\||Los Angeles, Calif. ..- 131,327) 1,281,633 4 
Louisville, Ky.--.--- 32,957| 308,482 
926||Lowell, Mass...--+-> 3,979 85,550 
Lower Merion, P42.. -- None 91,792 
Lynchburg, Va. 4,499 449 
Lynn, Mass..--- ‘ 
Macon, Ge 8 
Madison, Wisc 
Malden, Mass 
Manchester, N. t 
4,166|| Mansfield, Ohio 
27838)| Marion, Obio B 
alte, / 
/ eKeesport, 
5.938|| Medford, Mass... ---- 74,842 
/) TT, ||Melrose, Mass... ---- 452; 35 
A 


Zanesville, Ohio a itehn 


» 4 | 
x ») 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF UNITED STATES CITIES—Continued . 
= Real ce 
Cit, et Ass’ 
City ae Valuat’n 3 Debt |Valuat’n 
> ($000) ‘ ($000) ($000) ¢ Oi 
i eer. 18,562 3||Sacramento, Calif... . 7,260 121,606 a 
Morigen (Coan. Me ete Saginaw, Mich... .... 2}468) 84,823] 3 
Miami, Fla.*.......- 30,239 St. Joseph, Mo... ... 3,959 13 
' Miami Beach, Fla... 557 St. Louis, Mo........ 67,197 996,553] 3% 
Middletown, Conn... 1,242 St. Paul, Minn.. 19,06 108,781 A 
Milwaukee, Wise.. 15,890 St. Petersburg, Fla. . 19,093 75,9) z 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 60,012 Salem, Mass......... 1,268 53,968} 2 
Mobile, Ala.*...... 11,359 7\|/Salem, Ore..:......< 2,886 15,408 
Moline, Il.......... 945 Salt Lake City, Utah. 6,399 132,111 2 
Monroe, La.......... 2,149 San Antonio, Texas. 12,747] 157,000] 2 
Montclair, bo Bale! se ie 12,604 s. Bernardino, Cailif.. 64 29,010 
Montgomery, Alas... 12,637 San Diego, Calif... .. 1,8 2,629 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.... 9,644 San Francisco, Calif...| 143,989 715,257} 6 
Muncie, Ind......... 720 San Jose, Calif. awed 744 42: 
Muskegon, Mich..... 1,351 Santa Ana, Calif..... 406 8,23 : 
Muskogee, Okla.*.>... 628 Santa Barbara, Calif. 1,531 47,239] 1 
Nashud, N. H....... 1,412 Santa Monica, Calif.. 2,272) 51,389 20 
Nashville, Tenn. 10,377 Savannah, Ga....... 5,086 47,967} 15 
Newark, N. J........ 72,406 Schenectady, N. Y... 10,794) 154,104) 7 
. Newark, Ohio*.... 2. : 7 2||\Scranton, Pa........ 1,84 100,468 29 
’ New Bedford, Mass. 6,676 Seattle, Wash........ 14,926] 244,29, 9 
New Britain, Conn.. 4,078 SRATOR Pees. 345 20,015 
New Brunswick, N. J. 2,792 Sheboygan, Wisc..... 1,832 51,016 1 
Newburgh, N. Y..... 444 Shreveport, La....... 7,141 66,112 14 
New Castile, Pa.*.... 847 Sioux City, Iowa..... 3,597 68,639 if 
New Haven, Conn.*.. 12,229 Sioux Falls, S. D. 608, 41,914) 44) 
New London, Conn. 1,949 0}|Somerville, Mass. 5,080 4,285) 55 
New Orleans, La.*. 46,764 South Bend, Ind. , 3,226) 129,974 5 
Wewport, Ky........ 1,686 South Gate, = bea Ep Aaeces Fe 280 E 
Newport, R.1I....... 2,240 Spartanbu: ba 1,750 584 ; 
Newport News, yee 2,188 Spokane, 2,092 73,287 4 
New Rochelle, N, 13,342 Springfield, ie =; ae 4,660 50,46! ‘ 
Newton, Mass.-..... 66: 5||Springfield, Mass... . . 9,313) 238,305) 44 
New York, N. Y 2,518,479 /16,223,135 Springfield, Mo....... 1,010) 29,480 ; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 120) 9| (Springfield, Ohio... ... 3,131 85,868 1 
Norfolk, Va......... 25,024 Stamford, Conn,..... 1,889 181 Ai 
Norristown, Pa...... 534 Steubenville, Ohio 1,081 52,029 
Norwalk, Conn... |)! 3,857 Stockton, Calif...... 4,654 046 st 
Norwood, Ohio... . 76 Superior, Wise:...... 1,934 31,691 ; 
Oakland, Calif.*:* 1) 9,086 Syracuse, N. Y...... 26,679| 345,527 9) 
Oak Park, Il........ 675 Tacoma, Wash....... 8,5. 49,216 at 
Ogden, Utah.*....... 2,959 Tampa, Fla......... 10,419 2,566 7 
Ok!a. City, ee eon 14,792 Taunton, Mass.*..... +42 29,574 q 
Omaha, Nebr. a4 6,337 reaneck, Nii oo. a62 2,642 9,443 ra 
Orange, N. J. ,158 Terre Haute, Ind. 521 55,144 £4 
Orlando, Fla.. 4,517 Toledo, Ohio. ....... 28,363) 438,000] 9, 
Oshkosh, Wise 1,200 Topeka, Kan. -... 1) 105: 71,928 1, 
Ottumwa, Iow: 1,197 Prenton, N. wos s 17,015] 127,450} 4 f 
Owensboro, Ky. 1,125 TOY NN nic aoe 6,893) 40) 7 
Paducah, Ky.*. 1,578 Tucson, Ariz......... 04 23,285 1 
Pasadena, Calif, . 8,638 Tulsa, Okla.*../. 717! 9,771} 105,106 r a 
P le, esas Ae 7,066 Ryler, TCXAS.. 0. Jo5. yl 21,66) ri) 
Paterson, N. J....... 13,133 Union City, N. J.. 6,581 1,1 4,4 
Pawtucket, R. I...... 12,091 University. City, Mo... 1,819 35,240 A 
Pensacola, MBIR Sees 2: 1,917 Upper Darby. PS), tees ae a 4 ¥ 
Peoria, W.*..... 222! 969 Utica, N. Y.* 12,186) 131,009 Ga 
Perth Amboy, N. J.. 8,536 5,096 48,02: 1,1 
Petersburg, Va....... 3,324 2,802 51 a, 
Philadelphia, a i= 362,364 
Phoenix, /Ariz..... 0... 9,36 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 60,447 
Pittsfield, Mass...... 1,462 
Plainfield, N. J...... 4,046 
Pontiac, Mich. . 5,285 
Port Arthur, Texas. . 4,294 
Port Huron, Mich... . 782 aid 
poeend Me Sitar «3 Berea ey. 
ortlan Ge batts fy West Allis, Wisc. .... 
Portsmouth, Ohio... 1275 '5||West Hartford, Conn. 
Portsmouth, Va..." |. 4,940 New York, N. J.*. 
Poughkeepsie, N , 41849 West Orange, N. J. 
Providence, R. x eee 49,008 W. Palm Beach, Fla... 
Pueblo, rot eas »322 2||Wheeling, W. Va.* 
Quiney, Tl... 2000007! 441 White Plains, N. Y.. 
Quincy, Mass.* ee 4,795 Wichita, Kan........ 
Racine, Wisc........ 3,016 ‘Wichita Falls, Texas.. 
Raleigh, N..C........ 4,827 Wilkes-Barre, Past... 
Reading, Pa......... 2,679 Wilkinsburg, Pa...... 
Revere, Mass........ 1,948 Williamsport, Pa.. 
Richmond, Ind...... 522 Wilmington, Del... .. 
Richmond, Va....... 25,011 Wilmington, N. C.. 
Riverside, Calif...... 645 Winston-Salem, N. ©. 
Roanoke, Va. . 10,611 ‘Woodbridge, N. J... 
Rochester, Minn... 333 Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Rochester, N.Y... ., 56,518 ‘Worcester, Mass... 
Rockford, M........ 561 'Wyandott, Mich.. 
Rock Island, Til...... 468 Yakima, Wash....... 
Rocky Mount’n, N. C 1,327 Yonkers, N. ¥....... 
pane, ane Bauer cs ‘ 699 MOrk, Pa Avene ry te 
MDG) INN So. 125 Youngstown, Ohio.. 
Royal Oak, Mich... . 4,790 


U. S—The White House; Colonial Williamsburg 765 
The White House 


Source: An Executive Mansion Official 


White House is located on the south side of In 1869 thi 5 
=] e east terrace was 
tis ak vase between the Treasury and} but no other important ibe ten ere 
partment Buildings. The buildings | made until 1902, except greenhouses on the we} 
rounds cover an area of about 16 acres. The | terrace. sete: 
ngs consist of the mansion, the east and Entrance lobby and main corridor—These rooms 
have marble floors, and are painted buff and 

white. Six classic columns mark the separation 
between the lobby and the corridor. The window 
hangings are red and a red rug, 70 feet in length, 
is on the corridor floor. On the east and west walls 
of the lobby are mirrors reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling. and in the center of the fioor appears 
re cee seal, in yellow bronze, inlaid in the | 

The East Room—The walls of this room are 
covered with wood panelling, enameled; the orna- 
mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set inthe walls 
are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers. 
sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop’s 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the room 
are two mantels of colored marble, with mirrors 
aver them. The room is lighted by three crystal 
chandeliers. and by four bronze standards bearing 
electric lights, which are placed at the four corners 
of. the room. The window draperies are of heavy 
crimson silk damask. The floor is oak. 
_ The Green Room—The wall covering and curtains 
in this room are of green silk damask. The ve os 


extending from the west side of the building. 
ntains the President’s swimming pool and a 
mall offices for members of the household staff. 


- 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
e west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
sffice force of the President. In May, 1937, 
Jectric alarm system whereby any of the 
dent’s secretaries could call an armed guard 
4nstant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
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having been purchased in England when the White 
House was reconstructed after the fire in 1814. 

_ The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con- 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions. 
The wall covering above the white enameled wains~ 
coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains 
are of the same material. The mantel is of white 
marble, and the floor is of oak. In this room the 
President receives foreign diplomats presenting 
their credentials. and guests at State dinners and 
receptions. 

The Red Room has a white enameled wainscoting, 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask, 
and an oak floor. The white marble mantel is 
duplicate of that in the Green Room. 

The State Dining Room is used for all large 
dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfortably 
100 guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are 0 
paneled and carved oak, and the window curtains 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, ‘is 
elaborately decorated. The chimney piece is of 
stone, and the chandelier and wall branches are 
silver. 

The Private Dining Room has a vaulted ceiling, 
white enameled wainscoting. and walls paneled in 
plaster. The mantel is of marble. with a mirror 
over it copied from one belonging to the White 
‘House period. 

The second and third floors are devoted to the 
family and guests of the President. 


wi 


a ieee 


did not, however. include President Wash- 
The site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 


Pa 


had resided for some years in Charleston. 
wh Carolina. Hoban superintended the original 
fruction, the reconstruction after the burning 
» British, and the later construction of the 
h and north porticos. : ‘ 

- s first occupied by President 
Mrs in Noyember, 1800, although 
5 of the interior. construction, notably the finish 

‘east Room. had not been completed at that 
The east and west terraces were constructed 


ae veust 24. 1814, the building was burned by 
itish forces which had captured Washington, 
» destroying the interior and part of the 


he spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved 
aring December. 1817. The south portico was 
sted in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 


erates) ee 
Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg 


‘ Source: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated Lonen 
ne i he eighteenth | can Revolution; the reconstructed Ralei avern 
: Soret ot say a bey. by eJonn D.| where the House of Burgesses met after being — 
kefeller, Jr., Was undertaken m n dissolved by the Royal Governors and where many 


a a 


an = 
wees 


hes eee 


ry political and social events of historical im- 
getely ane cro d; the Public Gaol, a restored 
1704; the restored Court 


a an 


erve for all time the most sig 
i f rison erected in 1701- 
! f ae ee and important city of America’s 7 Ouse a Ti which contains an unique, arehaeo- ‘ 
he main str Gloucester | logical ex of colonial glass, © . i { 
Set Bain, street onda e city, Ovnths. Ge. mile | utensils and building materials Teo Vere tion aK : 
the grounds of the College of William & Mary | cavating more than one hundred udwell-Paradise 4 


e reconstructed colonial Capitol) and the | Williamsburg, the rest “ 
. is hi i ~ | House, 1717-1719, one of the notable houses in the P 
Buc See the elite 1g this istorss tno iored city which now contains Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
nex arvard is ey 
y Market | George Wythe House, wit! 
ar ildi a and 
re, 1 Square. and outbuildings, has recently been restore 
b Beaune Greet ae copia, e12 buildings furnished in contemporary ai ues, and is ene of 
sdern construction have been razed, 77 colonial | the Restoration exhibition bulcin’ss,epeclara- 
nes have been Yr aired or restored, 188 have the home of George Wythe; siz : 16 Deere 
Peonstructed, go pulings $esi6Pe% re Chan tion, of Tater course and professor as used ag 
sial_uses have been ee mero i , Srters prior to the siege of : 
score a old gardens have been restored or Washington. s. ne Srast House, feajoming. Se Vil : 
me ‘ of the | Hamsbure Inn, is the display headit +i 
ee eng s eta 6 butte are: The | official cerait program developed by the Restoran 
ernor’s Palace, with its rare collection of nd aise houses the RS ion ofice  Bhod a ’ 
Nerno® niture and furnishings and its extensive ine Avscough Shop. the Deans 7 aker’s 
tee abs century English type gardens; the | Forge, the Sign of the She “: ae i, fee Wier 
eth ene PAP tho aiogal sic | Suh atenwent gt EMU mney 
‘ : - was the 
atfe 1699-1705 ygeles preceding ‘the Ameri-.| trades—are now ‘open to the public. ; 
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United States—Civil Service; Government Employe es 


The Civil Service of the United States 
. Source: Official Report of the Commission 


In Dist. |Outside 
i "Col. D. Col. | Total Date 


69,980| 457,537| 527,517||\June 30. 1932 
66,2 


Date 


F 105,960 » 
133,645) 869,175 ( 
SS 69: 154,680] 9 961 |h 
December 31, °1931.... 69,435) 506,521) 575.956!/June 30, 1941 183,907 1,174,243) 

The figures in the tables above and below do not { the employees of the District of Columbia 
* include employees in the Legislative or Judicial ment; also do not include enrolees en: 


-* branches of the United States Government, the} Civilian Conservation Corps work. 
Military and Naval forces of the United States. or 


On June 30, 1941, the civil employees of the Government numbered 1,091,743 men, of whon 
had classified jobs; and 266,407, of whom 181,527 were in classified positions, 


Government Employees by Sex and Location, June 30, 1 


Depart. or Indep. miisine Semnice Depart. orIndep. |____EntireS 
Establishment Totai Men ee Establishment Total Men 
Fed. Dep. Ins..Corp... 2,357 1,386 
el ey 671 Federal Loan Agency 18,653; 10,47: 
98 75 Fed. Security Agency 31,872) 18,96: 
Federal Wks. Agency 39,020 
7,009 4,685 General Account. Off. 5,461 3,439) 
65,573 42,539 Govern. Printing Off. 7,119 7 
320,291] 250,954 Inters. Com. Commis 2,799 95, 
21,401 16,481 Maritime Commis... . 2,157 1,587) 
301,215] 276,253 - Emerg. Manag.. | 3,6 5 
222,862] 207,971 Panama Canal...._.. 6,425) 33,755! 
47,980 39,670 Selective Sery. Sys.) | 16,59 ' 
91,146 66,059 ‘Ten. Valley Author...” 23,006 21,68: 
23,896 16,186 Veterans Adminis... * 2,948 28,326 
4,579 335 ————_ 
eOtaty Seen 1,358,150) 1,091,743 
6,709 2,348 


= | 
President Roosevelt issued an executive order their records filed with the Federal Burer 
(June 13, 1941) requiring all Federal employees | Investigation. 
coming under civil service to be fingerprinted and 

ee . 
U. S. Personnel and Payroll, Including Defense, Dec., 194¢ 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


j Major Functional No. of Monthly Major Functional No. of Mont 
Group Persons Pay Rolis Group Boxione Pay R 
All groups: Healthy) 2 ae Same aire 
Exctua, national defense 836,492 /$134,028 514 Welfare vc Sl oh Selene oor te1 
Includ.national defense . 2,078,509 242,182,190!| Indian BITatrs fos Sone ee 11,09 
neral government... ,.. 96,309] 17,227'798 Postal Service... 1)" 7° 7° 362,457 
aw enforcement...... ||| 16,872 2,751,496|/Other pub. serv. enterp.... 19,769 
Public works....... 21° °°" 88,446 9,809,388/|Gen. inform. and research, 13,848 
onserv., development, .__ 22,671 ,569,666)|/Education and reference... 2,846 
Indust, Commerédévaiop|| 448 4.288 576|| Negima defense. etree 
i = . dev K E ,288, rmed services....... || E 
Regulation (busin, fina.)., 22,336/ 475401542 Ic 3B77388 
a 


40,793. | 35,845 27,323 | 21,814 16,274 
aA Geo eae 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries | 13,790 : 


’ 2: , tA 
Zrade and transportation............... K Dee Mieae Hehe Pcae 
Paevewtseryioe 2... | Ree 3,935 2,952 1,635 781 543 
Domestic and personal Service. Foe bs. 448 3,605 805 2,726 2,133 
Public service not elsewhere Classified... 692 642 382 ' 260 185 
Professional service,............ fey sede »110 | 2,203 1,727 1,196 “ 880 
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Ce - aaa anne arias 


71 2 
The National Parks and National. Monuments 


i 
. Source: National Park Service 


National Park Service (June 30, 1941) is responsible for 26 national park i 

rks, 82 national monuments, 1 national recreational area, 11 ena a ey Gere S 
1 battlefield sites, 9 national memorials, 13 national cemeteries, 8 national historic sites 
mal parkways, and 1 national capital park. The total area of the Federal Park System was 


943.a.cres. 
wwing are the national parks. The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses 7 


rea, in square miles. 

ia, 1929, Maine coast (29)—The group of (3,472)—More geysers than in all rest of 
-mountains upon Mount Desert Island and together. Boiling springs; mud a haa 
ld point on opposite mainland across French- | forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 

: able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
= Canyon, 1928,, Southwestern Utah (56) cree P NS pg and waterfalls. et 
canyon filled with countless array of fantas- | y, Seager 1890, Middle Eastern California (1,189) 
“eroded pinnacles. Best exhibit of vivid | Valley, of world- amed beauty. Lofty cliffs; roman- 
g of earth’s materials. ee ee eats, baer joy of extraordinary height; 

ad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New | i 1 De ot ee cate 7 hoa ; 
, (i7)—Contains stupendous caverns, not age 919,. Southwestern Utah (135) Magni 

—C. a cent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
zs, Ssaiepon as pe selec lanpecmmeicg (051) 2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 
ake y 251)— 

f extraordinary blue in crater of extinct vol- NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 
ea 500 to ren feet high. Interesting lava Abraham Lincoln, 1916, Kentucky (0,17) —Con- 

ms. Fine g. tains memorial building covering log cabin thought 
at ated Pact eae Montana i ggee to A that in which Lincoln was born. 

Mountain region of unsurpasse alpine ‘halmette, 1907, Louisiana (0.05)—Part of the 
ster, more than 200 glacier-fed lakes of ro- | ground on which the Battle of New Orleans Was. 
uty, 60 small glaciers. Precipices thou- } fought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

1936, Southeastern Virginia 


feet deep. Colonial National, 
1919, North Central Arizona | ( 10)—Includes three areas of historic importance 
The grea le of erosion and the 


in Colonial history—Jamestown, Williamsburg, and 
me spect: Yorktown. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1.64)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 
the American armies during the winters of 1776-77 
and 1779-80. 

The mansion. of the late Frederick W. Vander- — 
pilt, north of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, N, Y., 
active volcanoes on | has been deeded to the U. S. Govt., by his niece, 


‘a huge extinct | Mrs. Margaret Louise Van Alen, and has been 
designated as the Vanderbilt Mansion National 


ee a med TR Historic Site. 

gs sai ing properties. NATIONAL MONUMENTS 

ee eevision thhouses under «yhese, moapmenta include the Aztec Ruins at 

Ri z ay ztec, New Mexico; the Cli wellers ruins in 
40, Michigan (209)—Largest island Arizona and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian 1877 


)—Interesting volcanic 


pyale, 19 
ke Superior; an area of rugged forested wil- | Sottiefield in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near 
z (710)—Sierra Charleston, S._C.; Fort Jefferson, Fla.; Craters 
9 to 14,000 | (lava) of the Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif.; 
, Dinosaur fossil remains, Jensen, Utah; George 


Washington Birthplace near Fredericksburg, Va.; 
nited States Glacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Black 
nder Cone Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Great Sand 
; hot springs, | Dunes in the San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai, Val- 
; hot springs, rn Kentucky | ley of 10,000 Smokes, Alaska, Lava Beds, Calif.; 
acular onyx Mounds (prehistoric) near Chillicothe, O.; Muir 

tion. Became own in the (redwood) groves in Calif.; Natural Bridges, in 
me12 when sal e cave was Utah; Petrified Forest, near Adamana, iz; 
Joshua Tree, in Calif., south of the ne Lhe Desert; 

Statue of Liberty, N. Y. Harbor, Ocmulgee (Indian 


making gunpowder. 
Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (80)— |" "4s 693 acres in and around Macon, Ga.; 


otable and best preserved prehistoric cliff iA et Ct House, Va.t Ft, Merion 
rs nited States. ppomattox Court House, A 2 3 
i te ley, 1917, South Central Alaska pi paiees cy Bayh geek ote Fila.; 
tain. in North America. McHenry, Md.; Ft. Pulaski, Ge 
Central Washington Kill Devil Hill Monument, No. Car., where the 
le peak glacier SYS- wright pioneer sustained flight by a heavier-than- 
more than 40 air machine was made, is National Memorial. 
NATIONAL ce i ies 
Chickamauga and hattanoog2, attanooga, 
ific Nort Tenn. Fort’ Donelson, Erin, Tenn. Fredericks- 
< “yain forests,” | purg and Spotsylvania ‘County Battlefields Memo- 
sso us the sum- | ial, Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysbure, |= 
velt Elk: |Pa.’ Guilford Courthouse, GreenspOios ot pee 


—Sulphur i tai Kings Mountain 
r springs. : Kings oe, Curr No. Car. Petersburg, Peters- 
Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 


Moores Creek, Currie, 

purg, Va. . Shiloh, Pittsburgh. Landing, Tenn. 
eart of the Rockies, snowy Tange, peaks | Stones River, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg, 
9 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable records | Vicksburg, Miss. 3 

al peri NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


od. 
0, Middle Eastern Calif ‘ CLEP rice’s Cross Roads, 
Antietam, Sharpsbure, . Brice’s 

Se Bre. Beas over Bethany, Miss. Cowpens, near Spartanburg, So. 
36.5 f Car. Fort Necessity, ¥- E. of Uniontown, Fa 

‘ Kennesaw Mountain, neat Marietta, Ga. Tupelo, 

Miss. White Plains, *; y. (west side of Bronx 

River Parkway ait foot of CHatterton Hill), a mon~ 


7 recently ac 
Lassen Peak, 


its mume 
ng ground for 
1906, Southern 


mn 

1 rthwestern Virginia ument, 

35, in Novae section of the | The t ered. by the 
§ fi c itannoga, Tenn.; z 
South Dakota (20)—Cavern | £¥0 oan ane i 

Pa.; Poplar Grove, 


s of galleries and numerous onteta ee 
peouliar, forme non‘wyoming. enn; Stones River, Tenn.; Vi 
*ontana, and Northeastern Idaho and Yorktown, Va. 


Con. A pee wee ‘es nS 


Se —— Sea Ae —_ = —— = f = 

“Wp. het bee arose, bee Sew as Reem te a 

National-Forest Areas in United tates, 
_ | Souree: United States Forest Service _ 
Part under ‘Part under 


Forest || State ~ Forest 
Service 


ime 
CRA Rae Ea ror eC | 


ao 


| tele 1,215,820 
13,661,830) | ange 16,253,438 
989,779 207,2 206,026 
629,129 
19,968,670||N. H 
197,337 


,016,924 
; -+-| 9,116,183 
158,399 —__—+—_——_ 
14,162,989]| Tot. .|228,173,676 


a 


Se 
Ma ; 
Income from the national forests during the fiscal year 1940-1941 was $6,681,825, as against $6,7 i 
ae .. Returns from timber sales to the Federal Treasury reached an all time high at $4,78 


eipts included $1,429,091 of grazing fees and special-use fees of $383,477 for Summer home 
and other private or semi-private developments permitted on Federal lands. 


STATE PARKS, FORESTS, AND RECREATIONAL AREAS, 1941 


Recreat.; Other Recreat. | Recreat. Ott 
Areas | andTot. : States Areas | and 


A 


by 


cres 
58,075 


Be H P : 


Shite 


=P 


<8 


6,77 sllonio. ; 309 | RPI OD aren = 
Ee 9,2 é tals 3% i % 08° 
16,409 8,49 464) 50;527/1 4,055,281|12 


‘ti 


areas include parks, including the Catskill and Adirondack Preserves. 


Production of Lumber in the United States 
States Bureau of the Census; Federal Forest Service; figures show millions of bos 


2,755)/1921 
18,091 
3,842 


13,961 
ant * € ? Soe ear | 
‘ unt of the chief species sawed in 1939 (M ft., b.m.) Was: softwood— 
x, 60,250; See a aah cad ender; pee rae at, 20,002; white pine, biter 

j rc , 3,360,004; spruce, 346,159; r , 345,003; i ; le 

f Hvnias Todgepete pine, 54,805. ae edwood, 345,003; sugar pine, 308,929; larch, 1 
‘wood—ash, 90,428; basswood, 95,688; beech, 119,564; birch, 140,738; chest: : nt 
8: hickory, 37,759: maple, 445,163; oak, 1,432,119; red gum, 302,003, canoe 


mt 73,845; 
7: 486; walnut, 27,007: yellow poplar, 276,383. y 
, LUMBER SAWED IN 1939 BY STATES , i ia : 


rota’ ||’ Goa 

‘ota woo T 1 
M ft. M ft. M fn 
b.m. b.m, b.m,. 


1,036,351 


a 
bn 
a 


; Sycamore, 27, 


: 4 
1,684 ) ' Rhode Island 382 
83,914] ’ 83/864 gouth Carolina] 646/212] 4¢ 
% 3 outh Dakota - Be ‘ 
5 lessee . 
Missouri. ., _ | 74, sas 
Montana osat lla 
INSET chs... The 
0|/New Jersey... 


_32,429)/0 110,545 


The above: table excludes the cut made by lath and shingle mills f 
This table presents statistics separately for hi 
disclosing data for individual mills.” No lumber posse nite’, fF Which figu 


3 res can be 
roduction was reported from North Dakota 
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~ ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Source: Official Returns by the States 


Alabama 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 

Roos., | Wilikie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties Roos Willkie,| R 

Dem. Rep. Dem ep. Dem. Rep. Dem ae 
1,630) 1,525 sallJnckdon.....(° 3.818, 045|" _3)450|0" 
2,681 618 338] \|Jefferson 37,110 6,714|. 35,984 3 813 
2,328 2,386 ||Lamar...... 2,665 27 2,39: ’ 
1,821 173 1,868 190|| Lauderdale. . 5,065 507 4'686 391 
2,784 855 3.788) 744||Lawrence. . . 2,277| 480) 2,213 444 
1,301 1 1,188 SiiLee... . ..- 3% 2,566) 103 2,1 93 
2,732 52 2,358) 83)|Limestone. . . 2,941 2861 108 
4,408 646 4,322 581|| Lowndes... . 1,132 12 1,204 10 
4,141 110 3,626 112||Macon...... 1,259 41 1,146 39 
2,617 381 2,113 376|, Madison 5,515 556 5,663 514 
2,746 1,995 2,565 1,469) | Marengo. 2,284 0 2/287 33 
2,023) 73 1,507 74||Marion. 21654! 1,081 2,655 892 
3,753} 2,673 60! | Marshal 4,142 913! 4,20 925 
2°153 21139 700|| Mobile... 11,480 1,885] 11,165 1,072 
1,369 434 1,212 543)|Monroe, .... 2,953 40 2.55) 
2,226 145 3,178 110!|Montgom’'y.. 11,311 230) 12,061 223 
3,998 365 3,365 251\|Morgan..... 5,345 500| 5,598 4 
2,345 2,195 itPerry. ...'s'a6 1,509 39 1,527 24 
1,347 317 1,345 239||Pickens..... 1,714 140 1,665 107 
4,635 186 4,265 167||Pike........ 3,049 121 3,100 
2,680! 84, 2,371 6|| Randolph 2,407 670| 2,766 793 
5,603 | 3,057 3,779 1,705||Russell...... 2,435 48 2,181 6 
2,543! 374 2,404 93||Shelby...... 2,777 938 2,37 7 
3.196 157 2,505 49||St. Clair. ... 2,462 1,540 2,399 1,465 
5,432 2,810 6,123 4,620|'Sumter..... 1,404! 1,369 
4,267 1 3,967 182!|Talladega. .. 3,965 534, 3,751 489 
2,772 137 2,587 103) |Tallapoosa. . 139 3,625 141 
7,012 1,270 5,739 1,207| |Tuscaloosa. . 6,284 426 6,030 3: 
2,091 737 2,244 732'|Walker..... 5,941 2,007 5,697 1,699 
3,523 1,989 3,059 1,875)| Washington . 1,892 80 1,736 
2,565 364 2,652) 295!|Wilcox...... 1,534 20 1,365 11 

89 77 861 20|| Winston 1,394 1,686 1,275 1,428 

1,691 32 1,626 20 oS ee ee ee 
1,9 69 1,925 35 Totals...|  250,726| 42,174| 238,195; 35,358 
3/941 483| 3/538! 230 | 


(President )—Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 509; Thomas, Soc., 100. 

(U. S. Senator)—Hill, Dem., 113,413; Pennington, Rep., 17,885. 

President)—Browder, Com,, 679; Colvin, Proh., 719; Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242. 
-(U. S. Senator)—Bankhead, Dem., 239,532; Berkstresser, Rep., 33,697. 


Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272 Greeiey, Dem. 22,472: Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc., 853. 
Lib., 79,444. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,374; Taft, Rep., 
Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem.,| 25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; ar a de 
is 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 82.438; Taft, Rep., 
(Pres.). Garfield, Rep.. 56.221; Hancock, | *"9°739: Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc., 3,029, 
91,185; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep., 
.J. Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; ae 92.809: Hanly, Prok.. 1,034: Benson, Soc., 1,925. 
oth ae John, Proh., 612; Butler.) i999 (Pres). Cox, Dein. 163,254; Herding. Rep. 
: i - ‘ 74,690; atkins, Proh., : Debs, 1» 2,369, 
Bree) Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison. | 1904’ (pres.), Davis, Dem., 112,966; Coolidge, Rep. 


per t9T Fisk, Prot 138,138: Harrison, Fae LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 
i, 9,197;, Weaver, People's Oot 1928 (Pres.). Smith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover. Rep., 


E ia , Dem. and Peo le’s (Populist), 

56: Att be Rey Gold) 75 (PoP a64: |. 120,725: ‘Thomas. Soc., 480° PHS = 
gPAmT oatirs refering, Prob, MU. | 1H PE dig este, com. does Thomas, Bek 

es.) an. Dem.. > Mi j t ep., 34,675; i ., 406; ; 4 

96.368: McKinley, Rep., 5.030; yoshaw, Proh., i3. 


, 762. 
9,857; Roosevelt, Rep., 
: farted: $id leone oe 


Poe 
Arizona 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 


1936 
(eit eniniied se) Ea erry 3 
Roos., | Willkie,! Roos., |Landon, Counties La | "ep. —! tee nt 


Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. ; 
638||Navajo...-- 3,052) 1,533) 3,037) 1,05) 
see 28) HG) api] ag aad SG) Tae 
3025 tty i359 1'526||Santa Cruz + 35a 978 1.729 otad 
3130 1,161 "54 680 || Yavap 6.217| 3.987) 6,68 798 

Ek 175 619) 1,526 - 218 Yuma....-- 4138 ;870 ; 
pa...) 33083 fos 32,034] "gout Totals... 95,267, _54,030| 86,7221 33,433 


, nator cFarland, De’ j 
Be. Sen e arland: 57,606; Lee, Rep., 90,308; Born, Prob, 10035) 14 
Governor)--R. T. Jones, Dem., 50,380 ek Reps Mg ; Kerby, H ped 

iy PAST A ! 

Wils . Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. 
(Pres.), Bi aa 7 adh, aie. 1934 fpres.) pcgntidee,, Reb, 20,506: Davis, Dem., 
Pres.),. Wilson, Dein., 33.110: mush bee 1928 (Pres. Hoover, Rep. 52,533: Smith, Dem., 
94° Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, c., 3,174. 2.537; ster, Pe s HE es 
Pr : B37: Fo oosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Heover, Rep» 
iene aero 108 (oes cert Sec., 2,030; Foster, Cem., 406, 


= | __ 2,024 j9st 1,814 
) (Bases og Prob. ioe 101,495; Jennings, Rep 39,657; Gehres, Proh., 579. 


Dem., 
Watkins. Proh., 4; Debs, Soc. 


d 
; 
a 


1940 aaa 1936 
ies | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
Scene Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Arkansas.... 


Cleburne. ... 
Cleveland... 
Columbia. ., 
Conway....-- 
Craighead... 
Crawford.... 
Crittenden. . 


Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew.....-. 

Faulkner... . 

Franklin... 

tO. . 232. 

Garland..... 

Grant... ...% 

Greene...... 

Hem 

Hov d 54 419 1,437 
oward..... ; ; 

Indep’nee 2,276 928 2,101 685 

ea sos) ae 
ackson..... P 

Jefferson 3,829 58 3,414 224 

ere: sale 4 aid : 
afayette... 352 

Lawrence 2,484 852 2,230 457 

fr See 1,257 66 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 305; Babson, Proh., 793. 
1940 (Governor)—Adkine, Dem., 184,678; Stump, 
1938 (Governor)—Bailey, Dem., 120,653; McNutt, Rep., 6,729 


1938 


(U. S. Senator)—Robinson, Dem., 154,866; L 
PAST VOTE O 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 


and ay, 3,927 ~ 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem. 60,775; Garfield, 
ry 


ck, 4,079. 
72,927; Blaine, 
847. 


1936 


ep., 60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
Labor, 10,761. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
Rep., 46,974; Weaver,People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 
Proh,, 120. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
110,103; McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh,, 893. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,710; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 


Election Returns—Arkansas Sh 
retin en mart 
Arkansas. . 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


U. S. Senator) Caraway, Dem., 122,883; Atkinson, Rep., 14,290. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc.,. 446; Browder, Com., 164; Lemke, Union, 4. 


1940 


Roos., Willkie, 
De Rep. 


Counties 


Perry 
Phillips..... 
Pik 


Van Buren. ; 
Washington. 
White. . .... 


Totals .,.| 158,622 


Rep., 16,606; McNutt, Ind., 866. 


Cole, Ind., 11,974. 


edbetter, Rep., 27,746 

F ARKANSAS 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Reg 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soc., 5,83 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Re 

24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Re 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,94 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, Rex 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795: Coolidge, Re 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem,, 119,196; Hoover, Re 
77,751: Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com., 3177 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602; Hoovyt 
Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; Harvey, Ins 
1,049; Foster, Com., 175. 


Arkansas or Arkansaw? 
(From the Official Manual of that State) 


From 1844 to 1848 the State was represented in 
the United States Senate by Chester Ashley and 
Ambrose H. Sevier. Ashley, a New Englander by 
birth, always pronounced the name of the State 
phonetically as it is spelled ‘‘Ar-kan-sas.’’ Sevier, 
a Tennesseean, the grandnephew of Col. John 
Sevier, the hero of King’s Mountain and the 
Governor of the ‘‘State of Franklin,’’ as Tennessee 
was then called, always gave to the last syllable of 
the name of his adopted State the pronunciation of 
the broad ‘‘a,’”’ as if it were spelled ‘“‘Ar-kan-saw.”’ 

At that time Mr. Dallas was Vice-President, and 
in addressing Mr. Ashley, always said, ‘‘the Senator 
from Arkansas,’’ while Mr. Sevier was always. ‘‘the 
Senator from Ar-kan-saw.’’ The opinion of the 
people differed on this subject, as did the opinions 
of the Senators. Finally, to settle the disputation 
the General Assembly of 1881 appointed a learne 
and able committee investigate the whole sub- 


ect. 

This committee made a critical and exhaustive 
examination, and, based upon the report of this 
committee, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the following concurrent resolution, in 
March that vear— 


4 


the pronunciation of the name of our State, 
is deemed important that the true pronunci 
should be determined for use in oral official 
ceedings; and, ; 

‘Whereas, The matter has been thoroughly 
vestigated by the State Historical Society of Li 
Rock, which have agreed upon the correct 
nunciation, as derived from history and the 
use of the American immigrants; be it, re 

‘Resolved, by both houses of the Generelt 
bly, That the only true pronunciation of the 
of the State, in the opinion of this body, is 
received by the French from the native In 
and committed to writings in the French wi 
representing the sound, and that it should 
pronounced in three syllables, with the fin: 
silent, the ‘a’ in each syllable with the Ita! 
sound, and the accent on the first and last 
lables, being the pronunciation formerly univ 
ly and now still most commonly used, and that 
pronunciation with the accent on the secon 
lable with the sound of ‘a’ as in ‘man’ and 
sounding of the terminal ‘s’ is an innovatil 
be uraged.’* : “Ss 


& 


“Whereas, Confusion of practice has ca 
at 


Vea TY oS ees Fr — &. a er te as 
Torney. - yo ee ee eee 


Plumas....-+-. 


i Election Returns—California Ti1 
ornia 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
counties Sr R - = | — 
ee le oos., | Land., Counties Roos. | Willk 3 
Dem. Rep. — Dem. ep. Dem. pha ee yrs 
148,224! 116,961 ine ; 
a 4 8,402 3,887 7,959]. 2,321 


2,762| 1,372 2,506 777\| Riverside 2 
; . Ae 0,003) 2 
19,684 7,433 10,490 5,103 Sacramento . .. 51,351 25 Bot 1708s 1070 
2'655| 1,774 9'965| 1,186|{San Bernardino] 37, rt 3-363 | 99! 
7 d ; "520 
30,900 18,627 26,007) 9,604)|San Diego: -- - 71,18 3534 B1 838 35,086 
O34] L2g3) Lael $53||San Francisco .| 185,607| 122,449] 196,197 65,436 
is : 4, ,228||San Joaquin...| 26,536) 23,403 291078 | 10,172 
366 21,079 42,859 11,545 S. L. Obispo. « 8,499 "204| 7, 
‘ d ; "620||San Mateo....] 29,831 26/539| 27, 13, 
12'329| 9,4 17,.237| 14,107 Paes 3928 


its 6,808||Santa Barbara. 


7.728) 6,854 7, 4'771||Santa Clara . 

1,820] _1,48 1'560| '912||Santa Cruz....] 10,683 19:43 eet 28360 

32'202| 19,445| 25,726) 8,345||Shasta........ : 3,909 5,236| 2,159 
07| 3,911 7, 2'226||Sierra........ 1,057 "511 1152| 


; 06 
21215 
4 i 7'714| 4,387) _6,865| 2,919 
,367| __ 1,90: 4193| 1,035||Solano....... : : ; 
822'718| 574,266| 757,351/357,401 Sonoma....... i 930 18/819 13373 ieee 
"749|_2,653| 4.646) 1,387/|Stanislaus.. -- . 16494| 14'803| 18,341] 8, 
11'365| 10,974| 12,152} 6,211||Sutter........ "195| 3,089 4, 1/613 
: 1,035 1,90 21|\Tehama...... 3,618| 2,913 ; 2;376 
p08 S| B 345 ae 3.670 [Trinity chealtahs 1,431 "780 494)" 
i; 5 p ; BID. 5. Sis 5 u 
0.501 a ies ins Tuolumie :| 20,129 15,414 18,956 8,624 
Jentura...... : . H 
14,758 11,810 12,267 7,565 Yolo. .----+>. 13380 11203 13.352 3304 
‘ 4 . i UDACT . «2 ae d i r ‘ 
S7tol 2'g63| _5,128| 1.913 | _ 660) BSE _ aes hee 
28'236! 36,070) _ 29,836] 23,494 Totals...... 1,877,618) 1,351,419] 1,766,836 1836 481 
A191) ee 


President)—Thomas, Prog., 16,506; Browder, Com., 13,586; Babson, Proh 4 
a % Senator)—Johnson, Rep.-Dem.-Prog., 2,238,899; Dyster, Proh., Ob ogks Whitney, Com., 


1940. 

A183: Ford, John Ay (write in), 7,415. ts 

938 (Govern 87. ‘Dem., 1,391,734; Merriam, Rep., 1,171,019, Haight, Prog., 64,418; Noble, 
pase, CO: S- Senator) Downey, Dem.-Prog.-Townsend, 1,372,314; Bancroft, Rep., 1,126,240; Clements, 
1936 (President) Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Browder, Com., 10,887; Colvin, Proh., 12,917. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; | 1908 (Pres.), Br. s 
ant. Rep., 54,020; O’Connor, Lab.-Ret., 1,050.| 214,398; 2 BrVEn, | Demand: Debs, Sart 98-609. 


§ (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep. 3 
78,614; Cooper, Greenback. 44. 1 fees Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep. 
30. (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 75 201 Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. r 
B4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep.. 
- 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 462,394; Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, S0c., 
Greenback, 2,017. 43,250. 
88 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Hardin Rep. 
REP, 124,816: Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer-, 624.992; Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, S0c., 
} (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, bh pp saee i yess Rep., 733,250; Davis Dak: 
717,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid-| 105,514; LaFollette, ‘prous., 424,649; Faris, Proh., 


feel. Proh., 8,096. 18,365 

396 ¢ 

144,618; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem 2,006; 

McKinley Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, 


“Rep., 146,688; Levering. Proh., 2,573. : 
“s an, Dem., 124 Sak McKinley Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote); Foster, 
* s aor. : Com. 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow)- " 


300 (Pres.), Bry 

Rep., 164,755; ‘Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., P 

7,572. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 
0 Rep., 847,902; Thomas, Soc., 63,299; Upshaw, 


3 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 89.404; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., Fron. ee Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Foster, 
iom., 1,023. 


e first to look upon Death | over the vast wasteland, which to them. was 

were next, but synonymous with tragedy and suffering, and ut- 

or the Forty-niners to bestow the first | tered 2 farewell: ? 
“Good-by, Death Valley.”’ It has never known 


licity. The Ja hawkers and the Manly party, 
ne, ¢ 1 any other name. After, these pioneers came others. 


neki phe Jr route to the gold fields of Cal 
Be at . Death | Seekers of gold paused and prospected the valley 


: ee aa acts oor t ot their | and the surr nding mountains Precious minerals 
Ney. Weakene eir long journey. TO e e surro < 
: 4 which they fought their | were uncovered and hundreds flocked to the find. 


om cat a Sat oe ndthl d iringly, blazing 
ay ; edly an n despa: , 
Ptralt with: d c : 1 staked. Ruins of buildings still stand, marking a 
Occasionally elongated mounds 


his | that brought in men and their 
nent residents. The abandoned mining towns of 


sy of despair. After ma weary days the scouts 

ie with, ag necessary {nformation and ee pane aoe Skidoo Jeng oan pe oe ae Os 
: 1 (o} eir the region. earby are other Enos 

ved. On tHe Ta a Rhyolite, Bullfrog, Panamint City. Wildrose, and 


hi 
back | Ballarat. 


Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
006; | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; 5m ' 


Location. monuments. still mark the claims they . 


= 


‘Vie oe 


re oe et eee 


Kee 


7712 


1940 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


Cheyenne. .|. 


1, 


ae (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, Proh., 378. 
1940 aor Rep., 296, 671; Saunders, Dem., 245,292; Coffman, Proh., 


Soc., 2,211 
988, (u. “gs. Senator)—Adams 


Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut 


Colorado 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 

1936 1936 
Roos., {| Landon,|| Counties Roos., {Land 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Repg 

4,865 3.124 ||La Plata. 3,040 2,38 
2,754 ,188 rimer.. 7,521 7, 
6,489 4,272 |\|Los Animas 10,220 3,3 
761 541 ||Lincoln.. 6 14 
1,797 1,288 ||Logan..... 4,070 3,1E 
1,821 1,299 ||Mesa...... 7,824 3,68 
9,788 ,244 ||Mineral 285 12 
447 1,069 |)Moffat..... 1,090 96 
903 767 ||Montezuma 1,579 1,0: 
1,340 720 ||Montrose... 2,938 2,24 
2,347 1,305 ||Morgan. .. . 146 3,0 
1,518 930 |/Otero...... 5,775 3,86 
1,163 920 ||Ouray.. 67 42 
674 526 ||Park. 1,336 7 
.230 2,661 ||Phillips 1,602 9 
99,263] 50,743 ||Pitkin 65 1 
323 225 ||Prowers 2,896 2,433 
1,044 895 }|Pueblo... . 18,660 | -10,0 
1,541 776 ||Rio Blanco 58 8S! 
1,319 1,374 |/Rio Grande 2,574 1,883 
15,652} 10,965 ||Routt.. 2,817 1,54 
4,471 3,631 |/Saguache.: 1,321 1,0 
2,406 1,945 ||San Juan. 622. Ll 
736 321 ||San Miguel 860 43% 
846 714 ||\Sedgwick 1,358 9 
2,179 978 ||\Summit 496 264 
137 129 eller... ... 2,349 94: 
4,793 2,299 || Washington 2,07 1,722 
433 419 CTT ee 12,993 9,600 
7,283 5,271 ||Yuma 2,878 2,464 
918 772 ‘ — | — J —__—__|— 
1,730 1,980 Totals.,| 265,554] 279,576| 295,021 |181,2 
2,146 650 


, Dem., 262,786; Lee, Rep., 


1,597; Browder, Com., 


1,462; Whitehea: 


181,297; Allander, Ind., 3,522; Whitehes 


3,604. j 
ora36 (President)—Lemke, Union, 9,962; Thomas, Soc., 1,593; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 336; Browder, Com.,4¢ 


1892 (Pres.), Harrison, 
People’s, 53,584; 


Rep., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan 
161,269; Palmer, 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3, 790; 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 
Bee eet: Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
Oc., 


1908 (Pres. ) )}, Bryan, Dem., 
123,700; 


58,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc., 16,418. 


Bidwell, Proh., 
Democrats fused with the People’s Party 
Dem. and aed s (Populist), 
Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 
ley, Rep., 26, 279; Levering, Proh.,. 2,110. 
122,733; McKinley, Rep., 


Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 


PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 


38,620; Weaver, 


1,687. The rol (Pres.), W! 


2 5 McKin- 


15,238; 


Debs. Soc., 714. 966: Foster, 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


3.0 
1924 ates Coolidge, "Rep., 


1916 (Pres.), Eee! Dem., re. 816; Hughes, Reg! 


ilson, Dem., 114,232; Taft, 


102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2, 193; Benson, Soc., 10,06 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 


104,936; Harding, R 
807; Debs, Soc., 8,04 


195,171; Davis, Den 


~Lal 


LaFollette, Prog., 57, 368; Faris, Prot 


Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 33 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, Denr 
433,23 131; ogre Soc., 3/472: Foster, Com., 67) 


126,644; Taft, rare Se 1933, bier’: Roosevelt, Dem., a 817; Hoovi 
7,974.|  Rep., 189,617; Thom : haw 

Proh., 1,928. Hs," 806. 12 Se ee 
iY 
Connecticut 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,] Roos., (Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willki ‘ 

‘ Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. ms DOR mee: 
Fairfield... 93,688] 90,905] 12,605] 11,466||N 
Hartford. nie S7.083| 103.490] 95852 TalAng ed? *eaogl = Pa aee| 24808 a ae 

chfield.... ; ; ; i ° i : 
Litehfeld.... i 7 is ae 2 ee Windham... re 989) 12,075] 87,329! 67, 
New Haven. 76,614 Totals... 417,621) 361,021] 382, jal 278,61 


pea Q (Preident)—aiken, Boni 


§S. Senator)—Maloney, Dem., ‘416, 740; 
Soc, 6,554; Hutchin, Soc, Lab. 1,343: Cornel 
Dem., 
“onion ’ party), 782; Russo; Com., 


PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 
Roosevelt, Prog., 


1916” (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99, es: Hughes, 


1940 fGavernor)-—Huriey 
Soc. Lab., 1,815; Baldwin 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep ; Fisk, Proh., 
1892 Nibres), 
Re 


236. 
Cleveland, Dem. 


343; Wofsy, Com., 1,114. 


74,922; Harrison, 


cca 
‘82 395; Harrison, 


wel "091; Willkie (Union party), 798, 
Rep. +, 357,754 (Union eee 139); 


ares McLevy, Soc., 18,090; 


34,129; Debs, 


p., 71,083; Weaver, People’s,’ 809; Bidwell, 106,514; Hanly Proh., 1, 789; 
> y Benson, Soc., 
1896 (pies). Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist) , pepe ey wathing.® Oe 0, Pai een Re 
,740; Palmer, Natl (Gold) Dem ; Mc- 10,350; “Christensen, F F-Laby 4 se 
somunley, Rep., i -yilos 285; Levering, PIoh. “jed'808._ | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246 6,329: Davis, 
: iy McKinley, g "416; 
renters Wicoliey, ‘Proh, 1,817; Debs, Boe, 1,028 "| pier abet, ghaFollette, Prog. ‘» 42,416; Johns, 
Pre: er m., 72, oosevelt, Rep., | 1928 Hi > 
xo ih088;, Swallow, Pron."1,506) Debs, Soe. 4,543: it res nett, Sen. cgs6G14, Srait y 
=), ; -, 68,255; Taft, D., tia . Soc. Lab., 622, ; 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. i 
1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 74,561; Taft, Hope a eS DP ere Ron igh ag: Hoove 


Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 


22.167. 4 


¥ 


: 


ee ea a ee 


ae Election Returns—Delaware; Florida 773 
c. Delaware 

(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936, 1932, 1928) 

1940 1936 1932 1928 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., )Lana 

. = : a | Roos., 
f ‘ Dem. Rep. Dem. men. Benn en Pape Beate 
w Castle 


ne. Wilmington) 52,167| 41,508! 47,315 | 36,859 | 39,872 | 32,872 | 22 
9,226) 8,079] 9,588 | _ 6,936 6,829 | 8,829 S797 ya 
13206) 11/853! _12'799 | 10/219 | 10,618 | 12.618 | _7.168_|_13.010 


ex 54,014 | 54,319 | 57,074 | 36,643 | 68,860 


“a4 ee er) tut aig 220; Thomas, Soc., 115. 
. S. Senator)—Tunnell, em., 68,294; Townsend, Jr., Rep., 63, i 
4 Araneae Union, 442: Thomas, Soc., 179; eee, ee ee iaberty Deva 
_§. Senator)—Hughes, Dem., 65,485; Hasti : * D2, ‘ ¢ 
E Tiss Davidatis, Com., 63 astings, Rep., 52,469; Houston, Ind. Rep., 6,897; Perry, 


oe A SESS A By i Leta age! DELAWARE 
res.), reeley, m. an ib., 10, > {1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; Ke 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 92,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Reba eine 
76 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
6. 23,712: Swallow, Proh., 607; Debs, Soc., 146. — 
80 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Taft, Rep. 
Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 121. 25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. ; 
84 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,631; Taft, Rep. 
13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10. 15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886; Debs, Soc., 5! 8. 
188 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, Rep., 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh.. 400. 26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc., 480.. 
392 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 
Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Proh., 564. 52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 988; 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. ‘ 
13,425: Palmer Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 33445; Coolidge, Rep., 
7! 


Rep:, 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 52441; La Follette, Progr., & Soc., 4,979. 
Florida 
F (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., Land., Counties Roos., {Willkie, | Roos.,4 Land,, 
: Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
BPO 22. Sites 3,531 1,622 2,549 1,137 
Leon... 5,45) 583 3,770 27 
WP's ene 2,527 266 2,003 183 
Liberty ..... 94 119 
Madison 2,421 4 2,278 184 
Manatee 5,131 1,983 3,487 1,455 
Marion...... 6,127 1,297 i 
Martin 1,018 59 78 327 
Monroe. .... 4,102 463 2,605 282 
Nassau...... 1,888 421 1,095 242 
|Okaloosa.... 3,003 690 2,433 457 
Okeechobee.. 822 122 655 186 
| Pp 12,821 8,198 7,314 4,394 
2,01 1,428 1,622 1,101 
11, 7371| 9,635, 4,478 
3,091 1,362 2,229 1,159 
18,94 13,327) 12,072 183 
17,690 5,564 44 4,164 
3,477 1,008 2,709 97: 
2,910 656 2,934 
3,773 1,672 2,418 1,055 
3,1 1,369 2,580 89 
4,122 1,303 3,4 1,085 
2,169 962 1,946 
ee ee 
Eeeando. tas 1,151 381 1,115 2,499 198 1,897 127 
fighlands... 2,215 878 1,898 1,024 95 1,08) 
filisborough . 30,738 7,805 2,202 10,024 6,509 7,924 4,934 
Holmes... -. 684 887 3,213 ; 70 1,417 
dian River. 1,487 904 1,270 532 3,217 694 2,778 510 
ckson..... 5,807 866 ee! ep Washington. . 1,915 643 2,289 486 
le oe 1412 21 1,2 AP ee 
este: E 1000 34 1,084 > 80 Totals....| 359,334 126,156| 249,117 78,248 
“ 5,322, 2,659 4,045 2,034 


; 340 (U- 5. Senator)—Andrews, Dem., 323,216. 


/ 1940 (Governor)—Holland, Dem., 152. 
1938 (U. S. DOr sor) Pepper, Dem., 145,757; Swanson, Rep., 31,035. 


A 

15,427; Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. 
f 1904 TBres.) “ POreer, Dem, 210°) Raosetett ae 

g ;), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep., 8,314; Swallow, Proh., ; Debs, Soc., 2,337. 
3 itis figures are those of the Returning | 1908 (Pr Bryan, Dem., 31,104; Taft, Rep., 

BO court gave Tilden| 10,654; Chafin, Proh.. 553; Debs, Soc., 3,747. 
4 majority. : Garfield a AG oes Lair ot oa Debs eg £508. 
if : eld, ,279; Roosevelt, vy 4,939; , +, 4,806. 
se Banoo ee te 1918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; Hughes, Rep., 

ahs, 31,766; Blaine, 1920" (Pi eee Prob. 4,000 ere Soc., 5, 
ep., 28,031; St. John,.Proh., 72. 2 res.), Cox, -» 90,51 a 
J ; rrison, 44,853; Watkins Proh., 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5,189. 
(Pres.). Cleveland, Dem; 39,656; Harrison, | | $4 Bien Davis Ben ib bose Bvotige. ep. 
d ., 30,143; Weaver. 30, LaFollette, Prog., 8,625; . “s 

Pres.) Cleve dwell, Pro! : 5,498; Nations, Amer., 2,315 


I t ld) Dem,, 1,778: 1 ° 
ines. Falmee Mas: are! Proh., 654." 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover, 
0 (er Bryan, Dem., 28,007; McKinley, Rep., 69,170; Thomas, Soc., 775. 


Election Returns—Georgia 
Georgia 


(Presidential aa 1940, 1936) 


Charlton. . 
Chatham .. 
Chat’hoc’ee.. 
Chattooga.. 


Rockdale 
Schley. . 
9) /Screven. . 


1940 (President)—Wiilkie ‘Rep., 23,934; Ind. Dem., 22,428; Babson, Exont 983. 
Wallace Inge 3am Dem., 267, 574: Ind. Dem., 22,303; total, 289, 877; Boyd, Proh.,. ar: 
a 

1938 (Governor) —Rivers Dem., 66,863; ey Proh., 1,358; Fuller, Ind., 1,914; 

1938 (U. . Senator)—George, Dem.,_6 6,807; ant ny, ‘Ind. 3: 3,442; Talmadge, Dem. ia ia ' 
1872 (Pres.), cere Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, | 1884 (eeee 7 *Paeidid ate Dem., 94,667; Bl 
Rep O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. Rep., 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, zi 


1876 Fees: . Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep.,| b 1 i 
1888 (Pgs. ae NS Dem., 100,472; Harr: 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield,| Re ‘treeter, . 
Rep., 54,086; Weaver, Greenback, 969, iabeos ae? Prot, 1,808; at 


92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison 
Rep. 48,305; Weaver, Peopie’s, 42,937; Bidwell, 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 

94,733: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Demn.. Saco: Me! 
Kinley, Rep., 60,107; Levering, Proh., 5,613. 

10 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,700; McKinley, Rep. 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. y 
04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. 

8 “(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 172,413; Taft, Rep., 
1,692; Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584. 


Election Returns—Georgia; Idaho 


115 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughe 
11,225: Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; ensor: ae 


967. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; 
dist Bebe, Bo. ng: ootige, Rep, 
res.), vis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, % 
30,300; LaFollette, Prog., 12,691; Faris, preh. 
231; Nations, Amer., 155. 4 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
63,498: Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,811; 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 


Com., 64. 
1932 (Pres.), Rooseyelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 


12 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Re’ 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., 1,026. Beet Gi hae one: ae 1 aR  Oe 
Idaho 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 ‘ 1936 
ounties}| Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon, || Counties | Roos Willkie, | Roos., | Landon 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rept) 
12,381 12,861 12,027 7.581 || Gooding... 1,919 2,352 2,100 1 
92 77 77 434 || Idaho..... 2/888 2'641| 3,104 1336. 
10,493 5,419 9,443 3,830 || Jefferson. . 2,631 af be 2,776 1,037 
2,026 1,761 2,078 1,881 2,520 374 1,297 
1,924 1,304 1,906 5,997 4,333 5,752 2,586 
3,815 3,662 4,215 4,494 3,971 4,359 2,838 
,559 1,124 1,361 1,664 1,412 1,648 943 
677 489 780 1,462 729 1,612 507 
3,834 3,072 3,521 886 1,009 916 766 
5,891 3,999 5,439 2,218 1,632 2,455 1,114 
1,393 1,221 ,304 1,982 1,979 2,095 948 
448 423 546 5,963 409 5,705 1,988 
381 367 442 ,440 1,140 1,673 9558 
8,639 8,776 8,290 1,160 1,031 1,106 500 
658 3 640 1,790 2,554 1,677 1,524 
2,930 2,748 3,100 931 951 1,075 708 
212 399 272 6,565 3,525 5,377 2,146 
2,284 1,128 1,959 844 667 834 
894 760 875 7,286 9,031 7,476 4,966 
1,632 1,077 1,567 165 761 1,260 575 
2,158 2,069 erapo 2,296 1,903 2,147 1,234 
n , 666 8 Totals .| 127,842 | 106,553 125,683 66,256 
1940 ee ates} Tbe Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 276. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Thomas, Rep., 124,535; Taylor, Dem., 110,614. 
1940 (Governor)—Clark, Dem., 120,420: Bottolfsen, Rep., 118,117. 
1938 (Governor )—Bottolfsen, Rep., 106,268; Ross, Dem., 77,697; Wilson, Prog., 1,494, 
81,939; Verhei, Prog., 845. 


38 (U. S. Senator) Clark, Dem., 
36 (President)—Lemke, 
1936 (U. S. Senator)-—Borah, Rep., 


92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 
ce’ Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Proh., 


Dem. and People’s (Populist) , 


(Pres.), Bryan, \ 
Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 


23,135; McKinley, 
172. 

900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198; Woolley, Proh., 857. 

904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949. 
908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 
62,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986: Debs, Soc., 6,400. 
12 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 


on Li near Salmon City. 
3—First highway across Idaho was 


Hal 
Cataldo Mission, built by Indians, under 
supervision of Jesuit Missionaries. Located on 
peur d’. Alene- Yellowstone Trail. 


62 Idaho Territory organized. 
62_—First treaty with Shoshoni 


-and cava. 
lian: 


Bi ‘Mail stage coaches _bega: 
‘Salt Lake via Fort Ha 


Peat. discovered at Leesburg, 


ty. 
i869 Union and Central 
eed as far as Kelton, 
‘nection into Idaho. 
Yge9—Fort Hall Indian 
resident Grant for 


Reservation 


99,801; Callahan, Rep., 


PAST VOTE OF IDAHO 


Indians at Fort 


Utah. 

barracks established on Mores Creek, 
lry brought in for protection from In- 
n bringing mail from 
gi ll, to Boise and Walla 

Washington. 

Territorial capital removed from Lewiston 
in Lemhi 


Pacific railroads com- 
Utah, with stage con- 


set aside by 
Shoshoni and Bannack 


coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation set aside 


Dem., 74,444. 


Prog., 25,527; Dens, Soc., 
Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep., 
1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066. 
46,579; Harding, Rep., 


,979; 9; Debs, Soc., 38; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, 
Prog., 54,160; Davis, Dem., 256. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99,848; Smith, Dem.. 
53,074; Thomas, Soc., 1,308. ; 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover, 
Rep., 71,312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc., 
526; Foster, Com., 491. 


pp Roosevelt, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 


Es eee pee et 
Some Outstanding Dates in Idaho History 
d by Lewis and Clark camped 


the Oregon 
frail, whick entered near Montpelier, passed by 


by President Grant for Coeur d’Alene and 


Spokane Indians. 
1874—First railroad to enter the Territory was the 
built to Frank- 


Utah Northern, a narrow gauge, 
lin, Idaho. 
1875--Lemhi Indian Reservation set aside by Presi- 
dent Grant for Shoshoni, Bannack, and Tuk- 
uarika Indians. ; 
1877—Nez Perce Indian war; June 17, Battle of 
White Bird Creek Canyon. 
1879—Mormon people bega. 
River Valley near Idaho Falls. 
1880—Placer gold discovered in the Coeur d’Alenes. 
1880—Lead-silver mines opened in the Wood River 


district. 
1883—Northern Pacific Railroad completed across 


panhandle. 
1884—Oregon Short Line railroad completed across 
southern Idaho. 
1885—First capitol building to 
Boise, voted 
1889-—Januery, 
at Moscow, 
mitted to statehood. 
4890—-July 3, Idaho admitted to the Union as a 
| state. 
4890—First session of the Legislature met at Boise 


December 8 


settlement in Snake 


1900 ee Ces ryan,’ Dem., 503,061: McKinley, 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, a, S81. 1,882,304; 
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a ee 


Illinois 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


‘1940 
Roos., |Willkie Lando 
> | Rep. y Rep.) 
17,361] 18,480 10,88 
6,591 6, 7,0 
3,376 7 15, 
2,277 6,330 9,56 
2,478 2,101 22,0 
8,274| 13,258 8,3: 
1,625 2,516 3,55 
3,592 6,398 3,35 
54 4,490 3,89 
17,563} 20,314 8,7 
11,457} 10,255 12,03 
807 5, 16,8 
4,934, 5,185) 3,00 
4,558 582 5,03) 
,409| 10,528 3,22 
. (a) 11,161,141). 938,454 8,14 
5,703 7,03' 8,8 
091 3,330 3,0 
6,989 12,577 9,5 
5,05: 5,477 25,4 
4,513 5,451 5,48 
18,923} 40,746 3,92 
13 7,985 5,58 
1,770 3,361 2,7 
88 5,941 3,77 
7,286 7,486 1,4 
3,062 5,770 Dp 7,03) 
15,523 12,936 10,708}| Rich land ... 4,0 
12,198 12,816 10,130}| Rock Island. 19,48 
93 2,58 2,004)|Saline...... 9,0 
6,015 4,8 3,916]| Sangamon 29,5 
4,105) 6,593 5,360||Schuyler 3,0 
3,691 4,005 3,321||Scott.. 2,16 
6,688 9,108 7,383) | Shelby 5,7€ 
1,974| 2,33 2/008]|Stark. ..- 2'6 
1,977 3,263 2,663||St. Clair. ... 26,68 
10,481 14,971 11,953 Stephenson. ‘ 9,9¢ 
7,03 11,047 7,908|| Tazewell.... 7,94 
600} 11,980 10,363/| Union. ....- 4, 
3,689 4,082 3,221|| Vermilion et 
10,887 8,692 7,290|| Wabash..... 2,86 
92 3,958 3,023|| Warren..... 6,9 
64 7,285 5,619}| Washington. 4,56 
2,254 3,827 3,537|| Wayne 5,55) 
25,676 41,949 33,491|| White... 4,333 
13,716} 15,998 10,935|| Whiteside. . . 12/66) 
78 4,2 AOL ROL: «pear 25,021 
12,597} 17,459 14,712]| Williamson. . 12,33 
24,965} 38,242 27,548|| Winnebago... 24,96 
04) 25,296 22,240/| Woodford... 4,86 
25 061 5,060 


8,914i! Totals. . .|2,142,934|2,047,240/2,282,99911,570, 

(a) Paiveniticates statement. Pte County Clerk states President Ri bee 

1,168,141, making State toval, 2,149 n Sosevele s vote should have 
1940 (President) —Thomas,’ Soc,, 10,914; Babson, Proh., 


190. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Brooks, Rep., 4,045,924: Slattery, Dem., 2,025,097; Holtwick, Proh., 6,698 
Mayer, Soc., 6,517. 


& ay (Governor)—Hershey, Dem., 1, 940, 833; Green, Rep., 2,197,778; McDowell, Soc., 7,523; Gaumex 

10 

1938 wo §. Senator)—Lucas, Dem., 1,638,162; Lyons, Rep., 1,542,574; Holtwick, P f 
1936 Rerisbenty Lemke, Union, 86, 439; Thomas, Soce., 7, 530; Colvin, ‘Pron i: “30; aiken’ Bhs, Lak 


"1936 (U, S. Senator)—Lewis, Dem., 2,142,887; Glenn, Rep., 1,54 

MeDowell moo, 7,408; Halger, Prob, s. 28: Sch ur Sod, Lab: 3 SiMe Jenkins, Un. Progr., 93,696 
1 overnor)—Horner, Dem., 2,067,861; Brooks, Re 1,682,685; k 

Fisher, Soc., 6,966; Reed, Proh., 2,896; Olson, Soc. Lab., 2,602. 86; Thomas, (Un. Prosi a0 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS | 
yd Pa staet ae ay Dem. and Lib., 189,938; wee 632,645; Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Debs, 
1876, Pres,), Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), B an, D : 

sll Beco Sincree Sets Tafa. caonela | soll Pah Mee be tae Be a 
Rep. a 8,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, es.) Wilson Dem, 405,048; Taft, 


Rey 253,593; ro re Prog., 386, 478: Debs, 
1884 Mecca: . legen Dem., 312,351; Blaine, ne 


1916" ae Soe 
r é 
Rep., ere t. John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, 13 ~ ilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, 


sagresnbacks 4 ib b.t16, ae cat ae A rk ve. Hanley,’ Proh., 26, 1047: Benson, 

res.), evelan em, ,| arrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, , 

Rep., 370.475; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, ee, "Watkins pin preitH me Re 
United Labor, 7,134: Crowder, United Labor, 14 v147: Christensen, Farm-Lab, 49,630. 
Inde cena ticket, 150. 1924’ (Pres.) - Rep., 1,453,321; Davi 

ae ( a Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, Dem., ‘0 


6,975; ie ‘ : 
Rep., 39 9,288; Weaver, People’s, 22, 207; Bidwell, rege ecb oy ve Palette, erie he 
1806 “ies BML. an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 1988 rBtee’ rho Come. Land. 421. 
3; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6, 90; vet, Rep., 1168141; Smith, 


1,313,817; 7 
Meleintey, Rep, "e07,130:-Levering, Proki., 9818,| Tens Thomas, Soc., 19.138; Reynolds, 


ep. 597, Woolley, Proh., 17, 626; Debs, Soc., Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc. es 7,258 Hooy 
0.6 Com., 15, 583; poDenAY, Proh., 6,388; eyo 
1904 etaed 3. Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt, Soc. ‘Lab.; 


Election etirns Indian 


a 
Indiana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 | 1936 


Jounties oes Willkie, 


Roos., |Landon Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon, 


em. Rep. 
| —— Pp Dem. | Rep. _ Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. 
moe 38 5,247| 5,822 | 3,249 ||Madison be 7347 
len “li ] 29967 40,430] 39,151 | 24,765 ||Marion 121907 | 124 Ba5 | 124,964 a 708 
mew) 8,180 7,890| 8,53 6,484 ||Marshall 5,85 7.718} 6,651 } 
ion 2}689 5} 3,211 | 2,989 ||Martin 2'638| 21902] 2,923 | 2,583 
or 4,095 3'352| 4,217 | 2/845 |/Miami..... 7,25 $'217| 8173 | 6,747 
me. - 6,152 7'066| 6,775 | 5,739 ||Monroe..--| 8,117] 10 311] 9,220 ; 
ee 1 = bale Rince rei Montgom'y. 6.994| 81554] 8053 | 7,369 
‘ < ; Morgan... 4 ¢ 4 
ae 10268} 10,057| 10,475 | 8,528 Newton i16 $836 3430 3087 
ERGs oc 9,015 0 10,116 | 5,536 ||Noble...... 5,014 7443| 5,990 : 
7,255 7,768 1235 "335 ||Ohio....... 1,210 1'186| 1,362 | 1,022 
ito $733| 8610} 8,340 | 7,265 ||Orange 22U9| =F si9| 4549 | 5,106 
rawtord. 2'836 2'652} 2,919 | 2,589 ||Owen...... 3,121 3'709| 3,498 | 3,091 
aiviess. 6, 7615| 6.848 | 6,459 ||Parke...... 4/384 5242| 4,811 | 4,665 
earborn. 6,038 5.908| 6,366 4.669 ||Perry...-. 4.475 4'439| 4,752 3.619 
eoatur. 4.417 6.087| 4887 | 5,126 Bee ad 4/449 4672| 4,952 | 3,885 
mo. 5,6 7,676| 6,9 5'848 ||Porter..... B's40|  8'270| 5,500 | 6,278 
ware, 20'836| 17,616| 19,048 | 14,207 ||Posey...... 5,022 4.514| 5,630 3,088 
ubois. . 5,9 4,729 ; 3,011 ||Pulaski 3021 31472 3974 2.780 
Ikbart. 13'620| 19,735| 14,473 | 14,896 {ham 8'020| 5'832| 6177 | 4,961 
ayette 5, , 5,067 ||Randolph 5'787|  8033| 6,487 | 6,682 
oyd...... 10,799 8'056| 10,654 | 6,976 ||Ripley. 4'834 6.061| 5,546 | 4,919 
puntain. . . 783) 5 5,617 | 4,663 Zoso| 6486] 5.599) 5 
sanklin 3142| 41381| 3.891] 2.952 ||\Scott 4.2821 $'585| 21606 | 2,034 
OL... -- 3,879 51532| 4,322 | 4,541 ||Shelby....- 8015 7'516| 8.552 | 6,026 
psor $'709| 8,326] _% 7,078 ||Spencer. "180| 5,667] 4, 4,567 
Tant...... 13.257 15,187| 13,655 | 11,774 Starke. .... 2,917 3'473| 3,143 "846 
eene. * 8,718 = 9,730 7,460 | |Steuben. ... 2) 524 5'056| 3.402 |° 3998 
nilton 4.791 8'931| 5,396 7323 ||St. Joseph..{ 45,620 36.164| 43,131 25,807 
ncock 5.417 r= 5,962 4/174 ||Suilivan.. .. 8,667 6'471| 10,203 | 4,685 
on 4.725 , 31025 | 31885 ||Switz’rland.| 2/659 35951 2/840 | _2,212 
lendricks. 4.883 6,782 5,237 5,776 ||Tippecanoe. 12/129 16,148} 12,732 13,081 
11,051 |. 10,172 91099 ||Tipton..... 4173 4749| 4,7 3,842 
Ti’as5| 12,288 | 9,534 ||Union..... 11415 2'009| 1,66 1,630 
9110} 8,361 7024 ||Vanderb’gb.| 38,367 28'417| 41,490 | 14,725 : 
6.281| 3,018 4,951 ||Vermillion.. 6,174 5716) 7,188 4,320 ° 
4462| 3,109 | 3,540 ||Vigo... .--- 29'308| 23,177] 33,018 | 17,278 
6.478} 8,535 5,233 ||Wabasb.... 5,431 8'755| 6,200 7,223 
5,957 4.805 3 Warren. . 1,927 2/999 2,242 2,780 
31921] 3,157 3,594 | |Warrick.. 5.019 "456 343 5 
6,45 6,934 5,315 |; Washington 4.471 421 4,76 6' 
11,211] 13,669 8,589 ||/Wayne... 4,139 15,058} 13,696 12,126 
87 6, 8/182 ||Wells...... 236 ‘ 9 ,606 
3'731| 2.821 | _ 3,125 ||White..... 4,176 5.189| 4,863 | 4249 
45'898| 68,551 | 33,689 ||Whitley...- 4;404 5,100] 5,115 | 3.959 
15,771| 15,359 | 11,722 —_—— ——_——_|—_,_ 
062 | 9,982 Totals. .| 874,063! 899,466! 934,974 691,570 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, Soc., 2,075; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. ‘ 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Willis, Rep., ‘888,070; Minton, Dem., $64,803; Thompson, Proh., 5,621; Kings- 
ry, Soc., 1,751. 

1940 (Governor)—Schricker, Dem., 889,620; Hillis, Rep., 885,657. 

1938 (U. S. Senator)—Van Nuys, Dem., 788,386; Willis, Rep., 783,189; Seeger, Proh., 6,905; Roebuck, 
oc., 2,206; Blansett, Com., 984. : 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 

+ 

Ht PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 
$72 (Pres.). Grant, Rep., 186,147; Greeley, Dem. | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
and Lib., 163,632 348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 


876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 


213,526. 

(Pres:), Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock, 36,931. 

m., 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 


eenback, 8,293. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,23 

B88 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013; Harrison, 696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,46 Debs, Soc., 

"Rep., 263,361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; U.-Lab., 2,694. 24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 

992 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 

d 0 492,245; LaFollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, Proh., 
4,416; Foster, workers, 987. é 

F at’l (Gold) Dem., 2.145; | 1928 (Pres.). Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 

“Meiziniey, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh.. 5.393.| 562,691; Varney, Pr ‘496; ‘Thomas, Soc., 

900. (Pres.), BY Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 3.871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 645 


J yan, , ‘ 5 
Rep., 336,063; Proh. 13,718; Debs, Soc., 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054; Hoover 
of ; (Pres). g4¢ Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upshaw, 


904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, | Rev., (184; 
Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs. Proh., 10,399; Foster, Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 
‘Soc., 11 Soc. Lab., 2,070 


A ae 


Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, | 16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 
254; Peigt Rep., 


Pera ae NE BS sae ee 
ee by. La Salle in 1671 and constituted part of New France. In 1163 France 
le reat Britain and by terms of the treaty of 1783 it became part of the United 
tes under the general term_of the Northwest territory. Indiana was admitted to the Union in 1816, 
Bnd the state government finally was settled in Indianapolis in 1825. The state is divided into o 
Founties and 1,016 townships. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected for 
J presentatives of 100 members elected for two years, Sessions are held 
is represented in Congress by two Senators and i2 Representatives. The voters in 
ed in the activities of the Democratic and 

sidents and political overturns 


Election Returns—Iowa 


778 
Iowa 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) ¥ 
1940 1936 1940 1936 \ 
., [Willkie | Roos., |Landon Roos. |Willkie,| Roos,, |Lando 
eoratics nes Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
3, 24 ,436]| Johnson....... 9,017 7,206 8,794 5,62 
or baa | Rosslivones sc... 1375| &630| 51052) 4.14 
5,840| 4,327 4,053|| Keokuk.....-- 4.552] 5,394 5,162 4,46 
6,032 6,599 5,511]}| Kossuth. - 6,502 5,639 8,071 3,568 
2,632 3,448 PZ B44 il Beek ctecate eas 9,117] 10,616 9,630 8,984 
5,29) 5,606 4,144)| Linn.. 19,531 ,581 19,724 19,12 
17,132} 16,793| 13,666)| Louisa 2,247] 3,330 2,859 2,68 
5,22 ,080 4,110}| Lucas. 3,255 3,806 3,77 3,42 
5,374 ,058 3,220)| Lyon. . 2,648 3,880 3,5) 2,26 
5,630 5,025 4,734|| Madison 3,094 4,477 3,365| 4,188 
4,576 5,287 3,334|| Mahask: 5,757 6,123 6,094 5,27 
4,848 3,786 3,604|| Marion 6,915 5,763 6,745 4,97 
3,792 44 3,027|| Marshall.....- 6,497 503 6,297 7,37 
5,376 6,285 3,259 ee ee 2,862 3,873 3,610 3.42 
6,377 4,284 5,622)| Mitchell. ..... 3,025 947 3,610 2,76 
5,521 4,385 3,686|| Monona...... 4,783 4,192 5,346 3,000 
9,728 9,694 7,599|| Monroe......- 99: 3,270 4,205. 3,068 
4,458 4,716 2,902|| Montgomery... 3,332 4,848 3,920 4,3¢ 
4,440| 4,458]  3,143||Muscatine,....] 5,825 54 6,593 | 6,3) 
2,962 2,613 2,571 : 5,139 3,354 
3,673 4,691 2,774 2,812 1; 
7,443 6,731 5,017 4,646 6,624 
12,177 12,269 10,016 4,515 2,61 
284 5,720 3,514 5,994 4,134 
6,218 6,341 5,442) 4,357 2,2 
2,975 3,463 2,815 44,274 33,81) 
3,494 4,131 3,327 16,25! 12,223 
6.175| 4,350 4.483 4°74. 4:02 
10,988 7,011 6,763 2,615 3,31 
2,736 3,399 2,322)! § 4,47 3,43 
14,590| 16,291 8,275 20,73 12,69 
3,05. 3,158 2,362) 4,264 3,4 
8,237 7,210 5,891 5,553 4,54 
5,829 4,242 4,267 6,933 6,353 
3,623 3,993 2,530 6,625 47% 
3,825 4,301 3,291 3,337 4,14 
3,920 3,961 3,384 3,938 4,6 
3,908 3,918 2,656 2,804 3,534 
4,733 ,61 4,155 10,578 7,6 
4,183 5,432 3,174 ,O1 4,641 
3,632 3,930 2,585 4,379. 4,61) 
5,692 1429 | 4.306 3,778 360K 
6,09: 6,206 5,314/| Webster... .... F 9,885 6,49 
5,893 3,542 4,480|| Winnebago.... 3,051 3,308 3,183 | > 2,59 
714 3,861 2,947|| Winneshiek.. .. 5, 6,208 5,980 4,455 
853 3,4 .262|| Woodbury.....| 24,457] 22,832 26,847 14,15 
3,166 3,397 1,834/| Worth........ 3,007 2,434 2,976 1,96 
4,696 4,163 3,360}| Wright........ 4,871 4,443 5,177 3,31 
7340 ssis| sisrall 3. 800 | 632,370 
Jas : . 5 ‘otals..... 578 632,37 621,756 “487 97 
Jefferson, nisin be 3,402 4,891 3,690 4,037 5 
1940 en eon” Proh., 2,284; Browder, Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. 
ig ae pean) Wilson, Rep., 620,480; Valentine, Dem., 553,941; Speck, Com., 1,230; Hepstonstal 
“ 
938 “(Governor)—Nitson, Rep., 447,061; Krasehel, Dem., 387,779; Short, Farm. Lab., 10,186 


wiras, Prog., 2,097; Mitchell, Proh., 7,108. 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gillette, Dem., 413,788; Dickinson, Rep., 410,983; Buresch, Farm. Lab., 4,723t 


Hanke, Prog., 1,525; Bausseman, Proh. 


820, 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 


saa Or Cr Soc. Lab 
Lab., oS. ven, (short term)—Gillette, Dem., 536,075; 


1,182; Browder, Com) 


8. Senatoer)—(Long term) Herring, Dem., 539,555; Dickinson, Rep., 503,635; Buresch, Form 


"Halden, Rep., 478,521; Quick, Fatm. Lab., 118 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA 


1872 (Pres.), Seren? Dem. and Lib., 171,179; 
Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. 
th (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Rep., 
326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,431: 
“1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 105, 845; Garfield, 
Weaver, Greenback, 32, 327; Dow, 


Rep., 183,904; 
Proh., 5 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine, 
Rep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 1,472. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 179, 877; Harrison, 
Rep., 211.603; Fisk, Proh., "3,550; Streeter, U. 


Lab., 9, 
Lene (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison, 


: Pe 5; Weaver, People’s, 30,595; Bidwell, 

roh., a 

1896 Pres.) Bryan, Dem, and aeidet? Populist 

oe nat Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) ome : ; 2: 
eae, Rep, a 293; i pevaing, Frok 3544. 

‘1900 cKinley, 
Rep., 3! #368; Fgoailey. Prch., 9,502: Debs, Boe? 


2, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 


a 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc: 


1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Re 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9, 837; Debs, Soc., 8,28 
ie 058 ee Bem, 185,325; Taft, Rep 

jooseve. Tr 
Chafin, Proh., 8.464, % Debs. 
1916 Geek. Wilson, Dem., 221 ee Soe we 


, Proh., 
1920 (Pres.), Dem 327 Oa 1; Hardi Re] 
634.674: Watkins, Proh., 4.197: Debs, sang. 3 : 


1 ee eS ee ies | 
res,), Coolidge, 5; F 

Prog., 272,243; Davis, Ba 162 ‘600: ollett 
Workers, 4,037. 


1928 Re Hoover, se 623,818; Smith, 
936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. Lab 
3, ose: Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Labo: 


230. 
1932 oer .), Roosevelt, Dem., 598, 019; Hoove 


Rep 14,433: Thomas, Soc., 67 
Froh,, 2,11; Coxey, Farm. Cae eee Peale 


The City of Dubugqu 


the redskins gave him. The grant was confi 
was issued. 


rmed by Baron 


jue was named in honor of Julien Dubuque, 


0 acres of 
Carondelet, and a title by. the eee 


iesmiision teem the indians to dig lead there, ata elsewhere, one. tact of LabvNO teres Pee oe 


Kansas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 
Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willki 
Rep. Dem. Rea. eres 
6,035 576| ‘1,189 
“40 Giis| 6.885 Bese 
5,286 2,710}. 5,740 4155 
3,538 7,223 5/852 
3,518 4,227 6,699 4710 
5,347 93 1,597 1/212 
5,761 3,866 5,129 4.632 
6,178 2'049| 3,639 EO 
1.596 9,955|. 13,652 11'486 
2)488 1,978] 3,229 7 
5.413 493 34 "609 
1231 2,675| 5,153 3.868 
893 : 4'385| 6,509 51732 
3,501/|Ness. . : 1,221 1,806 1282 
4174\|N : 11359] 3,372 3’800 
3.858||Osage. a 3'172| 4,962 4,198 
919} 487 3,40 2741 
8,331) 2'061| 2,796 2'218 
8/481 2201} 2,314 173 
1,700 1.549| 3,64 3'1 
5,88 2,219 5,01 31947 
3,76: 2,851 2,904 1.930 
8,21 1,222 1,719 1348 
1/37 10,510| 12,32 8'539 
2,3 2,487 4,39 3,793 
1,60: 3,624 4,755 3/288 
2'0 3'270| 7,33 5,985 
1,8: 1,645| 2,56 QABL 
3)3 1,558| 2,366 1,707 
5,9. 2,572 3,679 2,213 
ae 647g 7,908 5,995 
"443, 34,068| 31,864 21,486 
"460| 1,472 ‘089 
757 19,226| 23,528 9'546 
395 896} 1,46 987 
4,110 1,386 1,5 1,131 
95]/S 1/838] 3,580 31254 
2,426 2)4 2)761 1,930 
4410 0 373 "306 
438 669 846 690 
77 5,954, 6,541 4, 
3,648 1,409] 1,702 1,181 
3,674 1131] 1,54 985 
3/801 1211| 3,4 2,785 
81318 358 74 633 
57: 2,051, 5,752 4,747 
1,999 431 631 445 
1,275 2,846] 5,244 4,786 
"56 1,39: 2,619 2/358 
678||Wyandotte...| | 38,153} 28,004 26,148 
8,465 Absent Vote.. 2'040| — 4,5 ,67! 
3'834|| Totals....| 364,725 489,169) 464,520 397,727 


President)—Babson. Proh., 4,056; Thomas, Soc., 2,347. 

Governor)—Ratner, Rep., 425,928; Burke, Dem., 425,498; White, Proh., 5,227; Beloof, Soc., 1,636. 
38 A terrae Rep., 393,989; Huxman, Dem., 341,271; Davis, Ind., 15,065; Hester, Proh., 
8 (U.S. Senator)—Reed, Rep., 419,532; McGill, Dem, 326,774. 

1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,166; Lemke, Union, 494. 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Capper, Rep., 417,873; Ketchum, Dem., 396,685; Hager, Soc., 4,715. 


2 PAST VOTE OF KANSAS 


(Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, 185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; 
BD.» 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., 
"(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs. Soc., 15,869. 
354; Cooper, Greenback, 17,770. Taft, Rep., 
go (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., 197,216; afin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc. 12,420, 
121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Rep., 
8 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blaine, Rep., 74,845; Roosevelt, Prog-, 120,210; Debs, Soc., 
154,406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 26,779. ; 
, 16,341. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,583; Hughes, Rep., 
388 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, 277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, Soc., 
Rep., 182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 24,685. 2 
Labor, 31,788. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
92 +(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, | 369,268; Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
ple’s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Deni., 
] ocrats fused with the People’s Party. 156,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
5 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem.. 
915; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,209; 193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,205; Foster, Com., 320. 
ing, Proh., 2,318. | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ha sa Hoover, 


feiinley, Rep., 159,345; Lever 
0 9 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., Rep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., 18,276. 


i 


~ 


with a part of Colorado in 1854 and was admitted 
nate of 40 members, elected for four year 


bandas was first settled in 1827, became territory 
for two year terms. Sessions are biennial. 


‘the Union Jan. 29,1861. The Legislature consists of a Se 
rms, and a House of Representatives of 125 members, elected 
Mae 


es - aS) 


780 : Election Returns—Kentucky 
i! 
; Kentucky f 
7 q 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) " 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
ies| Roos., ) Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties Willkie, Roos., | Landed 
aes Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep 
2,711 3,674| 2,669 3,371 }/Larue...... 1,158 
Ane Pee 2,036 3,232| 2,422 3,070 ||Laurel..... oa 
Anderson... 2,515 1,244 2,454 1,360 || Lawrence... 181 
Ballard... 212 15: 3 ||Tee..-..5.. aoe 
eo ies .| 4,888) 3,233) 5,137 | g,d02 ||Leshe...... 3'8 
2 , 3 4 
5,9 4,962 5,853, oT, WHR,” .kieie +28 
Boas Leh. 2,518} 1,357| 2,785 1,042 || Lincoin. 3,21) 
Bourbon 4,254 3,872 2,471 Livingston . Le 
DYyG cote 9,868 7,322| 9,762 6 ogan 1 
BOVIOS. fesse 4,081 2,257 4,148 2,431. ||Lyon...... 2 
Pracken., 1,961 1,551 1,956 1,436 || Madison 6, 03% 
Breathitt.. 3,977 2 3,980 1,790 || Magoffin 2,57 
Breckinr’ge 3,296 3,258] . 3,233 2,898 || Marion 1,566 
Bullitt 2,388 2,474 647 || Marshall 1,1 4: 
1,455 3,163 1,237 2,594 || Martin.. 2,03: 
2,858 2,246] 2,699. 2,121 |]Mason..:.. 3,31 
5,793 896) .5,523 939 || MeCracken. 3,168 
14,801 14,916 be tho 10,327 || MeCreary.. 2,95 
2,36 500 150 420 ||McLean... 1 
2,915 80: 2,718 794 ||Meade..... ; os 
3,403 4,520| 3,403 4,372 || Menifee 5 be 
She 1,862 3,874| 1,925 3,588 || Mercer. 2,168 
6,599 5,566| 6,660 5,370 || Metcalf 1, tT 
3,970 2,136) 4,396 2 246 || Monroe... 2,34 
1,632 4,395 1,572 4,087 Montgom’ y 1,6 44 
755 2,573 701 2,147 || Morgan. . 1,268 
1,834 2,624 1,926 2,441 Muhienb’g . x 4, 16H 
872 935 2,127 ||'Nelson..;: 1,91 
1,277 
pea 4,53) 
2,277 
1;83% 
inion 4,5) 
esha 8,21) 
7,577 
$a 
Is 3,87 
9,786 2,122| 9,231 1,692 || Rowan. . 1,6 
2,678 3,156| 2,676 2,907 || Russell. 2,68) 
1,993 2,497] 14,970 2,336 ||Scott...... 1,864 
4,742 4,059 4,686 3,973 ||Shelby..... 1,89 
1,338 1,424] 1°317 1,087 || Simpson 1,248 
4,718 2,35 48! 2,284. || Spencer 62 
10,582 5,859]. 11,060 7,510 ||Taylor..... 2,738 
22 1,70 "378 1,756 ||Todd:..... iv 
3,280 2,866} 3,341 3,147 ||Trigg...... 8 1,6 
‘ 6,72’ 2,455 6,835 1,811 || Trimble n 
1,44 ni 4,355 
7,569 4, 
2,612 2/398 
2,519 2,920 
1 i 
- 5, 
2,205 of 
2,630 | 1,55: 
Sas AR Sees ME eeean he | 
Totals. 557,222 410,384 |541,944 | 369, 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas, Soc., 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Chandler, *Dem., 561,151; ‘smith, we 401,812. 
hs oe ee Dem., 460,834; Swope, Rep., 354,704. 

S. Senator)—Barkley, Dem., 346,735; Haswell Rep., 212,266. Chandler, Dem., 20. 
1936 Seiten Lemke. Union, 12,501;' Colvin, Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 


Browder, Com., 204. 
PAST VOTE ‘OF KENTUCKY 


1872 Age Ae recy Dem. and Lib., 99 pees Grant,| 1904 (Pres.), Parker Dem., 217,170; ie e 


"Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,3 Rep., 205,277; Swallow, P: 
1876. “Gres.), Tilden, Dem., 159 690; "Hayes, Rep., 3,602. roh., 0,609, Be Se 


97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944 19 f 
1880" (Pres) Hancock, Dem. 148, 068; , Garfield, Oe rete erren, Dei at oe, ae 
Rep., 106,306; Weaver Greenback, 1,499. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., ee 584; T ft, 
1884 (Pres. FF Clevel land, Dem., 152, 961; Blaine, 115,512; Roosevelt, *Pro "102 766. a 
Rep., 1 : Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. 1916 (Pres.), Wil D Bs , & 
1888 (Pres), Gleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, es. son, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, 
eD.. ae Fisk, Proh., §}225, dee ere pe ape 3, “te Benson, Soc., 4 
1892 (Pres.), Gleveland, Dem.,”175,461; Harrison, res x, Dem., 456,497; Harding, 
Rep. 13 ; sda git Weaver, People’s, 23,500. NY Mtg tere Watkins, Proh', 3,308; ‘peer Dania 64 
1895 m., 163,524; Rep. 172,4 Pop., res. Rep., Vis, 
(Gor) 186, ae Poe | 374 1855) ‘Earctiette Progs., 38/465; Johns, Bo 
ui Pee Bryan, Dem. and Reevle: s (Populist), hes Nations, Amer.; 1,299; W 5 
217,890; mpiaer,, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 5,114: Comm. ee 248. 


218,171; Levering, Proh., 4,781. |'1928 (Pres.), “Hoover, -Rep., 558,064; Smith,. 
* 1899 (Gov.), Dem., 191, 331; Rep., 193, 741, (On a 381,070; Thomas, Soc., 837; Soc. Lab.,: 
oes and recount, Goebel, pen. was declared Ae ie es) I, = t 
d. € Was -assass: 1 Tes ny oseve em. 580 5745 Hoove 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley,| Rep., 6: Upsha. 0) 
Rep, 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814! Debs, Soc., Soe. 5858: Heynolds, Boe. “Lab,” 1,396; 
' “Com,, 272.°:.- 7 


a, See a ee ee ee Sets 
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Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine 781 


Louisiana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 F 


Roos. | W’kie,|Roos.,|Land., 
Dem.| Rep. | Dem.,| Rep. 


719] 4,504]  441|| Morehouse. 222 
277| 2,207 324|| Natchitoches: ..... 304 $34 3376 503 
50|| Orleans.....-..... 97'930| 16,406|108,012| 10,254 

8'506| 1,509] 7,635) 1,113 

9) 204 9 94 


Willkie,| Roos.; Land., Parishes 


722 
1183) 4,408 *452|| Plaquemines ...... 
Pointe Coupee..... 


.969 
2,971 
1,017 
Tn 1938 U. S. Senator J. H. Overton, Dem., was teelected without opposition. 

PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., ; 1904 , : 
75,135. The’ figures are those of the Returning Rep 5 203; one Boo O08. 1,908) 
Board. The figures on the face of the returns are | 1908 (Pres ) * Bryan De 63,568: f 
said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023.) 8,958; Debs, Soe ese Te pies ae 
1880 ey ee Dém., 63,067; Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Re: 
p., 38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 43 3,834: Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323; Debs, Soc., R258, 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2, 3 ine, e 

i Se aX. evelan em., 62,540; Blaine, | 491g (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, Rep., 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison, 6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc., 292. 
h 1920 SEaetels Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep., 


a ais. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 1998 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem.. 93,218; Coolidge, Rep.. 


-, 27,903. 
1896 (Bres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 24,670; LaFollette, Prog, 4,063. 
77,175; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Mc- | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 


inley, Rep., 22,037. 51,160. 
900 Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 
Rep., 14,233. Rep., 18,853 
SS SS ae 
Maine 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon, Counties | Roos.. Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. De Rep. 
19,273 10,394 16,657 10,480||Penobscot. . . 14,757 18,674 9,732 19,077 
9,877 13,8) 7,704 14,708 Piscataquis. . 3,499 3,806 3,051 ,057 
4,575 3,504 3,273 3,707 


88 
26,911] 29,795| 22,895 30,021) |Sagadahoc... 
859 4,957||Somerset. ..- 6,534 
3,214 5,170 2,678 Bi3ae 


1,850 252 
7:502' 8,656! 5,836] __ 8.778 


‘ Hace Ea Ra lc 
1940 President)—Browder, Com., 411. 
, U. §. Senator)—Brewster, Rep., 150,149; Brann, Dem., 105,740, 

162,719; Redman, Dem., 92,003; Knudsen, Helen E., 325 


, 548 , 
8,539 3,31 9,151||Waldo...... 
15,861) 14,877| 11,268 4,987|| Washingt’ n. . 8,048 6,253 7,925 6, 
,197 244 1 age York......-| 22,276} 16,547 18,017| 17,827 


Totals...| 156,478! 163,951| 126,333| 168,823 — 


1340 o. rnor)—Sewall, Rep 
ve. —Sewall, oy ’ , . . 
Union, 7,581; Thomas, Soc., 483; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com. 257: 


- 1940 
_ President (1936)—Lemke, 
Aiken, Soc. Lab., 129. 
; PAST VOTE OF MAINE 


1 Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 52,140; Blaine, 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Tait, Rep., 
4 teas 4 i 26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495; Debs. Soc., 2,541, 


Rep., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,160. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 56,437; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep., 
"Rep., 73,656; Pisk, Proh., 2,691. 69,506; Hanly, Proh., 597; Benson, Soc., 3177. 
5 880 Harrison, | 1999 (pres.), Cox, Dem., 58,961; Harding, Rep., 
Weaver, People’s, 2,049. nip), | 198,355; Watkins, Pron. 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214. 
~ Mc- | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
964; penta Prog., 11,382; Johns, Soc. 


34 
“Kinley, Rep., 80,461; Leverin Proh., 1,589. 
» + 5 ae * Kinley, Rep. Lab., 406. 
; By (Pres). ey, Biot, 7 eas, Me inley. ig. *| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 179,923; Smith, Dem. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,648; Roosevelt, Rep | 81,179: Thomas, Soc., 1,068. 

~ 64,438; Swallow, Proh., 1,510; bs. Soc., 2.203. | 1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 128 907; Hoover, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., Rep., 166,631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439; Reynolds, 
66,087; Chafin, Proh., 1,487; Debs. Soc., 1,758. Soc. ‘Lab., 255; Foster, Vom., 162. 


ae Ss ee 


* 1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. ee Bo, $22; Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs soe 


782 Election Returns—Maryland; Massachusetts — . 


a 
Maryland | 
(Presidential Sa 1940, 1936) 7 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
CRMs Te |e ee ae Wig Sn eae, : ; 
Counties! Roos., ; Willkie, | Roos., |Landon Counties} Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., jLandons 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ‘ Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Allegany... 18,456| 14,804] 19,721 11,191 ||Howard,... 3,957 3,082 4,138 2,638 
A. Arundel. 13,116, 9,204! 11,413 8,478 ||Kent...... 3,014 2,639, 2,93 2,545 
Baltimore. . 30,360 26,652| 28,367 | 18,893 ||Montgom’y. 15,177 13,831) 13,246 10,133: 
- Balto. City.| 199,715| 112,364/210,668 | 97,667 ||Pr. George's 16,592 9,523! 15,087 8,10 
Calvert.... 2,149, 2,067} 1,872 2,082 ||Qu’n Anne’s 3,581 2,508 3,548 1,9 
Caroline. .. 3,284 3,087 3,579 4 St. Mary’s.. 2,860 2,301 2,829 2,286 
Carroll... ... 5,833 8,300 6,496 7,383 ||Somerset 352 31954 4,1 4,7 
Cecil 5,360 3,878 4,914 3,617 ||Talbot.. 3,689 4,368) 3,76 3,578 
Charles.... 2,692 2,716 2,597 2,623 Washingt’ n. 14,125 11,054; 14,0 10,61¢ 
Dorchester . 6,088 3,953 5,293 3,735 ||Wicomico. 7,198 4741| 7,273 4,546: 
Frederick... 11,255 10,485} 10,722 9,500 Worcester. . 3,388 3,135) 3,567 3,10 
Garrett.... 2,805 4,387 3,252 4,057 SS eas SES os SS ——— 
Harford. . 5,500 6, 501 6,165 5,327 Totals. 384,546! 269,534; 389,612 | 231,43 


1940 (president)—Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, Com., 1274; Aiken, Lab., 657. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Radcliffe, Dem., 394, 30 Hin tay "Rep., "203, 912:" Abbott, Soc., 4,204; Blumbe! 
cael 1,349; Elliott, Ind., 3,423; Kadish, ‘Lab. 
1938 (Governor)—O’ Connor, bem ie 308,372; Nee, Srep., 242,095; Eyman, Soc., 941; Brune, Ind., 7,503% 
Kadish, Lab., 759; Gordon, C , 616; Gwin, Union, 4,249. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, hoes 1,629; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,305; Browder, Com., 916. 
PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67,687; 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevel! 


Grant, Rep., 66,760. Rep., 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soe 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 2,247. i 
71,981 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Repa 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 93,706; Garfield, 116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs. Soc., 2.322 
Rep., 78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 818. are ee: Wilson, Dems ae hat ay oD 
Dens 9 2; laine, ose Tog ebs c., 3,999 
1884 (Pres. gg. Cleveland, em 86987. Butler, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,959; Hughes., Re 
Grechback, 531. 10 Ces ae a ee ea aah 
« . res.), 3 em., J 2 arding, p 
ee ere Bi Chetetang. Dans, 106.168: BERETS: 236,117; Debs. Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Ls bi 
1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 113,866; Harrison, 1924 (Pres.), Coolid 
ie ge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem 
er 92,736; Weaver, People’s, 796; Bidwell, 148, 0725 La Follette, Prog., 47,157}. Johns, Soc! 
1896 (Pres. steely Ceacd were ee eas fe es a Pett Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem 
meicinley, Rep., 136,978: Levering, Prok. G0G8. |" Lab abe member Cond “gg Reynolds, Soc 
1900 (Pres ryan, Dem., 122,2 cKinley, | 1932 (Pres’), Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; or 
Rep., 136,185; Woolley, Proh,, 4,574; Debs, Soc., Rep., 184,184: Thomas, Soc., 10.480: ‘Reynold 
904, Soc. Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. 


Massachusetts 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 

Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., | Land., Counti vi 
bere | dep. | Dern. | Reps fe oo tet Ropes wean) eee 

Barnstable, . 5,351] 12,659 4,751| 11,337||Middlesex. . - 
Berkshire... 32,620 25,973 29,087 22,607 Wantocket Ge 316,08 le it Eee 199; Ale! 
Bristol 97'571| 60,143| 80,805} 49,754||Norfolk.....| 67,654| 97'525| 57.770| 82,54l4 
Dukes...... 014 64 1,655||Plymout 34,481| 481617] _30,466| 41/94 
Besser 97.310 Suffolk, 243,233) 138,575 223'732| 96/41. 
Franklin. -<) 8412 Ue i32). apieal  graee este’ 32,541] 100,468] 114136] 85/31 


Hampshire.,| _177823| 15,651| 15,412} 14,012|| Totals... |1,076,522|" 939,700] _942,716| 768.611 


1940 Seen aconina, Soc., 4,091; Browder, 
vrs (G fGavernor)—altonstall, Rep., 999,223; Dever, am ee Seated <p abst neh 
OEE ae wecntory Walsh, Sg ee Parkman, Jr., Rep., 838,122; ris tae | 
ees er sets hs, at ee Ate i ot leant avert a 
hd Campbell, Soc., 5,691; Blomen, ae, aD! 3,927; Hood, Com., 3,488: eerunegae ind) ine rom 
ERRNO hs cae Chere ae Sr Oi ay " 
Lab., 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,032. : om., 2,930; Aiken, 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


=} 


and Lib., 
1876 (Pres. '), Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 1908) creer Pr Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft, 
5,966; 
1880 Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 111, Lag me 1912 (Pres. ena ee Omer Bi Debs, "fait, Hep mh 
Rep., 165,205; Weaver, Greenback, _ 195,948; Roosevelt, Prog., 142/228; Debs, 


1884 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 122 abit *laine, 12, 
Rep., 146,724; St. John, Proh., 10,026; Butler, | 1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, mace: bere 885; Hughes, 


Greenback, 24,433. 
+ 1888. scores.) Cleveland, Dem., 151,905; Harrison, ese ex eet 93; Benson, Soc., 14 4 
1802 Tbies. ), Binks Ses, Te, 858; Harrison, 1994 (Pres » Géoliaes, ere ic ne 
Rep. 202,827; Weaver, People’s, 3,348; Bidwell, | 20,884; a Follette. Brow.” wai Dae oe 
1806 (Bies!), ryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), 1938 (Pres), Smith, Dem: ora sioors 
121,385; Balmer, | Navi (Gold) 11,809! | 775,566; ‘tomas, tt 6202 Gover, 
Mckinley, Rep., 278,976; fotecinat ‘Proh., 3,060. 2.464: aon: ei r, Oi 
1900 (Pres.), evan,” Dem., 157,016; McKinley, | 1932 (bres) Roosevelt, ee “boo, ah H 
eee 239,147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc.,|  Rep., 736 2859; Thomas, Sot., 305; rte 
1904" (Bres.), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, | Prob, 4/821; Reynolds, Soe. Lab, Gee; Upsha 


a Michigan 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 ~ 1936 
Roos., | Willkie,| Roos Landon Counti R 
“ ’ ies oos., | Willkie, | R 
Dem. — ep. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dems ae a 
847; ‘1,648 919} 1,276|| Lapeer 3,299 
2,984 1,6 2,824, 1,291 : 1,223 3408 Fs e809 
5,385|  12,347| 5/922| | 9'247||Lenawee... 7132] 16,963 81299] 12154 
3,597)" "4, 3'231|  3.536|| Livingston.. 3,254 68 4,117 ; 
1,497 3,027 2,032 2'391||Luce....... 1,069 1,542 1/297 1199 
1,499 2,293 1,761 1,505|| Mackinac 2,075) 2,591 27286 1984 
2,152 2'512| 2/218} ~—-2,035|| Macomb 21,00 17,848] 17,593} 9383 
3,091 6,872 3,880 4'950|| Manistee. . . 4,24 630 415: : 
14,902| 14,618] 13,789) 8,729]|Marquette..| 12,854 9,034] 11,994, 7,607 
1,429 2, 1,686 1,742||Mason..... 3,836 4,874 45 3'224 
16,961] 22,773) 20,822) 15,321||Mecosta... . 2,153 4759 2'621|. 3,176 
4,318 7 5,425 5,528|| Menominee. 5,727 5,409 6.447| 3,556 
18,682} 21/633} 20,231|  14,667|| Midland... 3834 6,269 3'751| 3,829 
340 6.868, 5,11 4'525\| Missaukee. . 1,037 27154 1,38 1,730 
2,163 3'522| 27669] 2/814||Monroe....| 10,368) 13,517 11,075] 8,330 
2\856| 3,64 3'016| — 2,584||Montcalm. . 4,119 1633 ‘ 5,031 
473 5,851 5,259 4'901||M’ntm'ncy. 768 1,189 : "792 
1,277 3,004] 1,494 1'979||Muskegon..| 19,257| 14,957) 17,252) 9,366 
2,745 8.311 4,296 4,91 Newaygo... 2/693 5,418 Ce 3; 
5 akland....| 47,022) 49, 4 i 
8,802] 6,218] 8,954)  4,527||Oceana..... 2/379 mt 9902 3O 863 
7,582 6,188 7'952|  4,563||Ogemaw... 1,278 2}447 1.774 1,631 
5,645 91864] 6,780}  6,649)|Ontonagon. 3,103 2,880 3,233| 2,162 
2/831 4.216}  3.075| _2,893||Osceola.... 1,555 4217 1,9 3, 
"300|  38,495| 49,891] 21,097||Oscoda 9 66) ; 
1,294 2/741 1,533 1,645||Otsego. .... 1,119 1,353 1,280] 1, 
9,104 6.431} 8,461 4'649|| Ottawa 91152| 15,462 9.579| 11,114 
3,095 5,620] . 3,827 "676|| Presque Isle 2)595 2/55: 2/905 A 
Soe Bee) Bass) BEE Reem) a 8] ar 
: 02: : w....| 22,490] 27,042]. 22,592) 15,527 
10,815| 11,030| 11,642} 9,345)|Sanilac..... 2'195| 10,289 37285 H 
54} 10,570 949| —_5,240||Schoolcraft. 2, 2,00 2'333| 1,430 
24°375| 32,565| 27,086| 19,434||Shiawassee. 5,727 9,995 6,666] _6,017 
"399 9) é 6,487||St. Clair 12/259| 18,63 127663} 12,760 
1,303 = 1,768||St, Joseph 10,025 6,04 3 
4808 4°766| 5,216| 3,834||Tuscola 3'257| 10,146 3,743 ‘ 
2/828 7,019| _3,871 4'051|| Van Buren 5625) 11,571 6.720| 9,110 
15,170} 24,558| 19,288] 16,350)) Wasbtenaw 11/80 21/664} 13,589) 14,986 
17°733| 25,596| 17,870| 17,824||Wayne.....| 451,003 275,974| 404,055) 190,732 
718 1,155 952 855|| Wexford. .. 4,322 3,771| 3,153 
48,196) 53,131; 44,823) 36,633 — | ee 
967 j 1,060 1,070 Totals . .| 1,032,991| 1,039,917] 1,016,794] 699,733 


Raymond, Com., 2,387; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 702. 

1938 (Governor)—Murphy, Dem:, 753,752; Fitzgerald, Rep., 847,245; Burnett, Soc., 2,896; O’Donohue, 
Soc! Lab., 446; Hammond, Amer., 257; Beshgetoor, Commonwealth, 242; Gover, Protestants United, 177; 
olmes, Square Deal, 205. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 8,208; Lemke, Union, "5,795; Browder, Com. 3,384; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 
500: Colvin, Proh., 5 ; 

1936 (U.S. Senator)—Brown, Dem,, 910,937; Brucker, Rep., 714,602; Ward, Third Party, 75,680; 
Ma hews, B0c., 4,994; Emery, Com., 2,145; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 510; Sheldon, Commonwealth, 429; Lee, 

mer., 147. ’ 

1936 (Governor)—Murphy, Dem., 892,774; Fitzgerald, Rep., 843,855; Monarch, Soc., 6,631; Martin, 
Farm. Lab., 3,289; Raymond, Com., 2,071; O’Donohue, Soc. Lab., 524; Fuller, Commonw., 433; Mann, 


Amer., 170. 
ae ue 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 


18 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 77,020; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.. 135,392; Roosevelt. 
| Grant, ad 136,199: O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873, “oun: 364.957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc.. 


Black, Proh., 1,271. a 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep.. | 1908 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. 175,771; Taft, Rep.. 
5 peeeorner: Greenback, 9/060: Smith, Proh.| 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16.974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
alee 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep.. 
(Pres.), ‘Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield,| 152,244; It, “* 974.584: Debs, SOc. 
; ae ya Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, 23,211. Roosevelt, Prog., 2 
‘oh., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.. 149,835; Blaine, ; : "goc., 16,120. 
“Rep., 192,669; St. John. Proh., 18,403; “Butler, CL pale paddy rae vaya Rep 
Greenback, 43,243. ; 20, (Pres.)., Corns, Proh., 9,646; Debs, S0¢. 
ey (Pres) aa and, Dem. 214: Harrison. | 98.447; Christensen, Farm. Lab., 10,372. 
“Dniied Labor, 4,555. perc "| 1994’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874,631; Davis, Dem. 
392 (PB. levelanc Harri 2 a'o38: LaFollette, Progs., 122,014; Faris, Proh., 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrison, eae doh ete aD 8,330 
WRep,, 223,08; Weaver, People’s, 18,951; Bldwel spar" pian, + Hoovat Rep. 965,396; Smith, Dem 
as 356162: , “Sock, 3,516; Foster, Com. 


2317,2 Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,968; 2.881; Prok., 2,728: Soc. Lab., 799. 
“Mckinley, Rep., '293,582; (GolShg, Proh., 6,846. | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem-, 271,700; Hoover, 
(res), Brvan,Dem., 211,685; .McKimies. | Beh fusia: ‘yr nomas, 80% Sot Reynolds, 
: = oy : : éDs, om. ,318; vs Ne, 4 : A 

26. i ae ai a Soc. bab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 


5 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) .. 
: e 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep.. 


784 5 Election Returns—Minnesota 
fj 
Minnesota 
(Presidential yote, 1940, 1936) 4! 
1940 1936 i 1940 1936 
Roos., ,Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., Landons 
"Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Aitkin 3,610 3,744 3,806 2,466 4,290 6,409 6,492 3,099 
Anoka 5,501 4,302 4,501 2,586 3,615 5,026 4, 2,477 
Becker Y 4,292 6,473 2,683 3,619 3,459 3,767 2,093 
Beltrami.... 7,036 3,511 6,50 2,182 Bt 5,734 6,112 2,683 
Benton....- 2,742 3,491 3,111 1,783 7,988 7,169 8,228 4,74 
‘Big Stone... 2,517 1,925 2,648 1,116 3,203 3, 3,9 1,60) 
Blue Earth. . 5,880 9,642 8,2 5,550 2,832 4,674 4,136 2,366 
3,678 1533 6,637 "679 919 5,104 4,919 2,66 
7,159 3,400 7,136 2,163 3,716 2,161 3,77 1,57@ 
1,753 528, 2)814 3,095 8,393 9,096 8,958 5,31 
4392 4,089] 4/440 2,634 7,705| 13,737 8.642 8,89" 
3,969] 3,307 4,027 2,223 3,886 1,857 3,736 1,253 
2,746 3,569 3,360 f 263 4,106 5,79 2,4 
6,295} 4,450) 6,282 2,880 2,390 3,423 3,026 1,883} 
3,289 1354 3,208 3 0,652 5,200} 11,337 3,7 
2,991} 4,228] 3 goa] 2 509 73'980 57098 8 "386 30" 
Cottonwood. D , » A , ’ 6, , 
Crow Wing.. 6,876 5,524 6,561 "611 2,023 876 2,05 483 
Dakota..... 9,327 8,339 8,890 4,043 637 6,105 4,965 3,286 
Dodge...... 2/357 3,257 2,812 2/138 588 6,196 5,344 3,045 
mivigias: Sp 4.507 4,652 41 2,681 4,687 8,143 5,928 4,883 
Faribault... 4,099 6,816 5,603 3,773 1,983 2,944 2,910 1,755 
Fillmore... . 3,826 7,839 4,764 4/289 1,730 3,761 1,32 
Freeborn. ,.. y 6,683 7,378 4,653 68,620] 32,243] 69,365] 22,333) 
Goodhue...-| 330i] _sa4a{ 5385] _f'se6 is7o} 24601 1802 
\Grant... $ , ; ’ A . 1,881 Oe 
Hennepin: 145,168} 122,960) 144/289] 81/206 1,986 5,564 4,140 2,18: 
Houston A 4,825 3, 2,7 9,305] 16,027] 12,760 5,263 
Hubbard 2,141 2,544 2,312 1,618) 3,668 5,517 E 3,3 
Tsanti.. 2'654| 2,617 3)442 1,437 2,018 2,619 2/352 1,433 
Ttasca...... 9,899 5,196 8,896 3,594 3)899 2)815 3,749 1,618 
Jackson 4,065 3,3 5,187 1,676 4,553 6,302 5,627 3,786 
Kanabec 2,185 2,311 2,579 ‘ 2,094 1,434 2,297 763) 
Kandiyout. 7,187) 4,263 6,595 ; 2,655 5,656 4,122 2,663 
Kitt 1167 1,279 3,127 1,080 405 2,898 60 1,898 
Rooehiohing’ 5,219 2,095 5,065 i, 2,67 4,515 3,520 2,48 
Lac qui Parle 3,106 3,789 3,243 2,066: 6,288 6,710 6,768 3,81 
Rep aL, aie 2,750 933 2,717 783 3,478 66: 1,9 
Like o’ W’ds| 1,638 850} 1,566 ; 2,067} 2,428]. 1,278 
Le Sueur 3,750 5,543 5,077 2,849 7,187 9,599 9.268 5,350 
mee: 5 eae i305 rate Dat Yell 5 Pet ree 5,363 +e 
on... '» , ’ , Ow cH 
aids] Rel S28 Gu) age retew maa:| Ste] ae) Se) 9 
abhnomen. . : : 2,02 474 Totals.,.| 644,19 
Marshall. . 45491 2'441| —-47802' 1,904 6| 596,274| 698,811) 350,46 


aeas Q (Prepident)—Asken Industrial, 2,553; Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browder, Com., 


2,711 
U. S. Senator)—Shipstead, Rep., 641, 049; Benson, Farm-L 
Grace Holmes Carlson, Trotskyist Anti-War, nominated by Seen gL 875; Regan, Dem., 248,658 9 


1940 (Governor)-—Stassen, Rep., 654,686; Petersen, 
Castle, Indus., 3 Farm-Labor, 459,609; Murphy, Dem., 140,0211 


175. 
1938 (Governor)—Stassen, Rep., 678,839; Benson, F = i 
Castle, Industrial, nominated by petition, 3/175. arm.-Lab., 387,263; Gallagher, Dem., 65,8753 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 
1872 Be Pree a) percenys Dem, and Lib., 35,211; Grant | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401: Taft, Re 

i ; 
isis (Pres) Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., | 191° adr Gunn, Pro ‘ii, 107; Debs. Soe.,' 14,0 eB. 
12,985; Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith; Proh. 7,024; Soc., 6.516: Ind. £93. ep., 147,997; Proh,). 
1880 (Pres). Hance i ak Dem., 53,315; Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,. 106,426; Taft, Rep.. 


ep. 93,80 90: er, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, oabue: Roosevelt, ' Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soe. | 
Proh 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 70,065; Blaine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep. 
Rep., 111,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler,| 179,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290; Hanly, Pro! 
Greenback, 3,583. 1,793; Benson, Soe., 20 117. 
1888 ere Cleveland, Deth., 104,385; Harrison, | 1916 (U. a Sen.), Dem., 117,541; Rep., 185, 159: 
Re Jaa.do2; Fisk, Proh., 15, 311; Streeter, U. Proh., 


8,425 
re 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Hardi 
1892 (bres, ‘ Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, ice Watkins, Proh., 11,489: Dens. ce. 


ane he 2,823; Weaver, 107, 077; Bidwell, Proh., tenant ) 4 
Pres.), Coolidge, Re 
1886" (Pres. as Sative Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), Progs., 39,192; Savik. Rae bir oigFonetie 


inley, Rep., 193,503; Levering, Workers, 4,427; Johns, *Soc.- eat y 
i Ra hs 83 Palmer, paid Dem. 3, 222. sha 1928 B (hres. ) ant Hoover, Rep. 560 bab ainith, Deut, 

cKinley, homas, : f 

eps 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555: Debs, Boe. ie seats industrial, 1,921." 8.14; Foster 

res.), Ronee D : 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, ae Se bse: Th Rea ota Wy eter 
“hh ag ,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc., a 6, ane Coxey, Farm, Lab., 5,731; ORereolee 
“| ™ 


\ 
y 


Back the riod of Louis XIV, Minnesota belonged to France. Pierr 

Medard Rusa French explorers, were the first white men known to nave ea, toot een, and 

boundaries. That was in 1655. They stayed in the region a year and then returned to peer 

Cee with a fortune in fur pelts. In 1763 the region passed from France into the possession of Great 
Minnesota was the scene of the bloody Sioux Indian uprising in 1862 in which hun 

eee ies ll slain. Historic spots and scenes of the uprising are marked in pPorasiene ist anise 
The twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul are the metropolitan are 

are the markets through which pass the Northwest’s be open ‘ain, ifvestoor ee atte thwest,. thes 

on the Great Lakes, is the outlet for much of the wheat and all of the iron ore exported from the Sue 


\ 


Election Returns—Mississippi 


. > = e 
Mississippi 
- (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 3 
- eee ee eee 
1940 | 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., | Willkie,) Roos., Landon, Counties ic 
Dem. Rep. | Dem.| Rep. eo Rone iat af ep ene 
1,869 166 1,732 124 Li = Bess | 
a neon... . 2,332 9 
: ei 133 2'396 53 Lowndes 2,268 147 aeen 26 
rae ge | Lals 55 Madison 2,038 66 | 1'838 32 
nets 63 | 1,855 36 Marion 2,083 45°| 7'932 37 
6 orn ona 1,716 10 Marshall 1,403 48 | 1111 22 
aan Be 2/296) 101 Monroe 3,263 94 3'199 55 
1208 38 1,691 Montg'm 1,509 44 | 1'383 
ae Be 1,029 18 Neshoba....| 2,880 77 | 31495 57 
ene He 1,559 7 Newton..... 2,495 41 | 92'624 39 
ale ge | 1.342 41 Noxubee....| 1,152 51 | 1/332 27 
vane = 774 31 Oktibbeha...| 1,951 80 | 1714 19 
res 4 2,089 31 Panola...... 1,988 45 | 1/481 33 
ae 103 | 1,271 32  ||Pearl River. 2,022 88°] 1156 81 
2440 137'| 2'059) 49 |Perry....... 828 18 : 16 
pied 49 2,396 43 EARD, Oceano 2,956 185 3,170 86 
1,419 52 | 1,588} 49 |/Pontotoe. 2,171 70 | 2,286 89 
Laer 40 | 1/343 13, ||Prentiss.. 123 118 | 1/809 50 
“te 5 228 | 3,596 231 Quitman. 1,152 29 1,025 
arg 29 | 1,089 33 Rankin. .... 2,110 35 | 15884 51 
: 5 40 892 24 \Scott....... 2,377 30 { 33 
26 66 832 46 Sharkey TAT 18 567 
1,354 62 | 1,245 13 Simpson 2,316 40 | 2,445 48 
1,550 198 | 1,279 163 |Smith. 1,826 27 | 15676 17 
5,577 635 | 4,208 495 \Stone 28 "675 23 
9,917 538 | 8,647 313 | Sunflower. 3,071 71 | 2,508 21 
2,041 38 | 1/885] 12 2,238 33-| 11567 4 
1,061 20 | 1,164| 3 | 15088 7 
2 9 214 3°| 162 19 
1,627 119 1,465 47 159 1,619 114 
2/124 171 | 1704 120 13 70 5 
1,713 35 2,004 21 nion 108 2,249 63 
ie 883 i Walthall....} 1,206 40 | 1,234 2 
1,289 38 | 1,325 67 Warren..... 3,048 192 | 3,233 122 
4.517 242 4,461 185 Washingt’n..| 2,349 292 2,143) . 94 
1,422 42 | 1,477 8 Wayne...... 1,388 22 | 1,367 
8: 65 | 1,651 21 Webster.. 1,59 87 | 1,439 
1,148 55 } 1,209 89 Wilkinson. 942 46 767 21 
5,936 303 6,075 67 Winston....| 1,979 26 2 418 21 
1,218 37 | 1,286 34 Yalobusha...| 1,555 50 | 1,350 24 
2,862 18 | 2,566 e Yazoo...... 2,390 45 | 2141 17 
Totals... ./168,252 | 7,364 '157,318] 4,418 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 193. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Bilbo, Dem., 143,431. 
4936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 329. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Harrison, Dem., 140,570; no opposition, 


PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; ; 1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 


Grant, Rep., 82,175. Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft get 
See eres.) Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, Thine Debs Soc., 978. - j p 
| Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. eon tea Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 
894 (Pres.)., Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine.| 1015 (py, ees poe ae bl Bae 2,601. 
Ha aa es.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep.. 
eres) Gives hor 85,467; Harrison,| 4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. . is 
ep., 31,120; , Proh., 258. 1920 (Pres.), , Dem., 69,277; : 
g92 (Pres.) A Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, a eres aioe, eae) a hia 271; Harding, Rep., 
i sey 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 1924 (Pres, } i Davis, Dem. 100 a5; Goulidnes 
139 Tes.) ,, , Dem. and People’s (Po ilist), ep.. 8,546; LaFollette, Progs., », 
ed 3; Seer wat (Gold) Some: ait Mce- | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep.. 
' Kinley, Rep., 5.123: Levering, rier _ cas eae od 5 Roosivell rpante tea i 
900 3 t : 5106; Mc ey, an i Mey 168; A 
On }: ous No aS = Z Rep., 5,180; Thomas, Soc., 686. 


Jp sy oS 
lve months Spring comes early to Mississippi. On the Coast 
ase year-round the camellia Japonica and wistaria bloom in Feb- 


os : : 

i “Mississippi's yeoation season, is 

Jong, and most 0 ssissippi is 
1 . Ith in the last fifty years that | ruary. The 

ae oe a weinter Dork tk visitors | ?, nis that 16 Warm opoue hile Maye i er 

from the North; but for more than a century inland Month: sue ‘i ee heed oe eae en be, pre 

Southerners have moved to the Mississippi Coast | greens of Mississippi’s courses; and ““Mid-winter’’ 


to the state’s many quiet springs and mineral 
7 Mississippi's misty wooded hills where pines and 


elis for their summer retreat. The Coast, fresh- 

ened with the constant breeze from off the Gulf, | live oaks are green the year round usher in the 
built up almost solidly with hotels, tourist | Spring with flashes of white dogwood and the 
m faint pastel bloom of redbud and yellow jessamine. 


highways bridge the centuries of | Peach orchards are bouquets of blossoms. Travel- 


Miss he Mississippi River | ing the Coast’s ‘‘Azalea Trail’ is an experience. 
ipridge at Vicksburg spans the channel down which April breezes from the warm Gulf of Mexico 
1863 Grant ran his gunboats past a gauntlet of | open the summer yachting season. Small craft 
e from Confederate batteries. The seawall drive | harbors like the new marina 4 Gulfport Shee 

iyoursion launches 


follows the Old Spanish Trail. |fieets of moth-like saliboats. 
he sea-swept beaches 


> mile-long Iberville Memorial Bridge lies across | carry tanned picnickers to t t 
trance to Biloxi Bay where in 1699 the French| of Ship Island, twelve miles oftshore, where ja 
t+ capital im the Mississippi | grim Civil War fort has been converted into a 

public recreation center. 


lavender wistaria’s’ lacy clusters shade - 


urnaments attract special trainloads of players. — 


: 


be - s ie 
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Missouri 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) » 
1940 1936 


[Ss Rapa | Wana 
Roos., ,; Willkie,| Roos., 


t Landon,|| Counties | Roos., , Willkie,| Roos., | Lando: 
Counties saps (ah ny sa Dern Rep Dem. Rep Dem. Rep. 
4,813 5,688 5,315 4°685||Livingston... 4,633 5,298) 5,226 4,67 
3,059 4,384 3,702 3,987||McDonald 3,312 4,063 3,503 3)3 
3,025 3,322 3,452 3,044||Macon. . 6,120 5,384 6,417 4,80 
7,768 3,447 7,455 2,508)|Madison 2,405 2,495 2,323 2,03 
5,207 6,573 5,744 5,906||Maries 2,07 1,749 2,414 1,36 
3,539 3,737 4,048 3,164||Marion 9,723 5,892 11,068 4,62 
4,978) 5,727 5,681 5,022||Mercer...... 1,364 2,78 »834 2,78 
1,76: 3,912 1,950 3,375)|Miller....... 3,113 3,971 3,436 3,6 
2,511 3,415 2,816 2,988]|Mississippl. . 4,362 3,073 4,160 2,5& 
11,61 4,869] 11,241 3,624||Moniteau... 2,922 3,627 3,210 3,2© 
24,482 17,484 28,825 15,912||Monroe. .... 6,018 1,200 oT 9 
6,213 8,024 : 6,355|| Montg’m’y 3,205 3,930 3,458 3,4€ 
2,728 3,976 3,014 3,792||Morgan..... 2,376 3,166 2,585) 2,99 
7,162 3,574 7,160 3,112||N. Madrid 9,591 6,318 »791 5.0& 
1,549 2,692 1,908 2,281||Newton..... 6,256 8,064 6,929 6,434 
8,642 9,297 8,892 7,374||Nodaway 6,696 6,759 7,4 5,81 
Seaene 4,446 6,000 5,141 5,432||Oregon...... 3,593 1,826 3,504 1,46 
brn oe 1,499 1,195 1,590 1,073}|Osage....... 2,332 3,743 2,995 2,83 
ei alae 5,479 4,983 5,731 4,070}|Ozark....... 965 3,421 1,359 2,983 
eae 1,973 4,068 2,443 3,535||Pemiscot, 9,391 6,011 8,171 4.1% 
5,053 4,439 5,490 3,433]|Perry....... 2,354 4,656 3,098 3,384 
,729 4,509 2,462 4,022||Pettis....... 8,570 8,905 9,265 TAS 
Bice ceils 2,728 3,171 3,003 2,812||Phelps...... 4,780 3,319 65 2,69 
Becta siete 9,672 6,159 9,535 4,491||Pike..... 5,742 3,707 5,898 2,87 
aaas 8 3,030 4,166 2,512)| Platte 4,635 ,545 4,884 1,784 
Se OS 8,219 7,664 8,831 6,180] | Polk 3,380 5,534 3,899 5,125 
Se 4,606 5,720 5,188 4,980)! Pulaski 2,752 2,367 2,886 2,1 
2,736 3,615 2,879 3,041)|Putnam ,708 828 1,902 3,456 
1,835 3,910 2,312 3,326 DiS): 3,562 1,412 2,822 1,058 
1,566 3,859 1,749 3,066) | Randolph 9,155 3,319 9,733 Ae 
3,325 4,289 3,953 3,92: OO ee: 5,786 3,399 6,300 2,800 
2,505 3,072 2,680 2,872)||Reynolds 2,406 1,187 2,476 91 
3,101 2,652 3,168 2,313}|Ripley...... 2,419. 2,291 2,466 1,91 
1,350 4,870 2,118 4,031||St. asa 5,334 Waa 5,9 5,153 
11,132 5,516 10,233 3,775)|St. Clair. 2,859 3,950 3,30 3,35 
»237 10,283 7,565 7,708) |St. Francois. . 8,132 8,687 7,876 7,27 
1,163 5,333 1,492 4,202/|Ste. Genev. 2,09: 2,7 2,446 1,668 
eats 3,689 3,446 4,173 3,115}|/St. Louis... . 2,380) 66,909 63,226) 45,54 
Le et 22,130) 21,456 21,489 17,298)||Saline....... 7,998 7,3 62 6,106 
MeO 3,813 4,558 4,187 4,521||Schuyler. ... 1,998 1,732 2,173 1 
3,325 5,304 3,942 4,888)|Scotland. ... 35 2; 2,768 1,9 
hae omnes 6,069 6,332 7,145 4,927||Scott......% 7,899 4,401 7,763 3,128 
787 2,496 910 2,329)]|Shannon 806 1,589 3,069 1,222 
atersis.s 1 2,677 3,739 3,076 3,409)]|Shelby...... 4,028 2,167 4,367 1,68 
Sage »770 2,333 5,326 1,745] | Stoddard. ... 6,725 6,055 6,60) 4,820 
Sonn 2 6,158 4,725 5,297||Stone....... 1,041 3,598 1,366 3,368 
ott eos 2,495 2,062 2,413 1,605||Sullivan..... 3,743 ,080 3,986 4,01 
aie 4 23,160 17,431 25,031 13,220)|Taney . . 1,497 3,167 1,710 2,822 
aeatc 18,249} 18,755]. 19,822} 14,440||Texas.. 4,497 4,730 4,718) 4'130 
7 Jefferson. . 9,553 7,517 9,158 5,575)| Vernon 6,271 44 7872 4,54: 
~~ Johnson. 441 6,468 6,294 5,797)\| Warren. 914 3,403 1,277 2,630 
Kan. Cit: 114,125 84,137] 190,089 65,899/| Washingt 2,881 3,817 2,942 2,900 
Knox... 59 2,370 3,030 2,134//Wayne.. . . 2,991 2,735 3,235) 2,496 
Laclede 3,323 4,941 3,69 4,258|| Webster. 3,518 4,818 3,612 4.46% 
—. Lafayette... 6,913 8,802 7,275 7,355||Worth...... 1,702 1,807 R 1.588 
fare] S20] EEL) Gat] PARA EDNi cs’ | anBS8d| ooh] aod QS sat 
/ WIS. eee 5 . , , a 23 : 2 1 
; Lincoln..... 4,420 3,085 4,625 2,258 _ 233,388 , SERARG _ 260,063 27.8 
fy ehinn../... aa 6,246] 5,664 5.118|| Totals. 958,476] 871,009]1,111,043! 697, 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh., 1 “809; “Alea, Soc. La 
1940, ¢t iw. S. Senator)--Truman, Dem., 930,775; Davis, Rep., '886,376: Rinck, obey ae 669; Baeff, Soo 
. a é 
: 1940 e(Gorerhor)=_Dehnell, Rep., 911,530; McDaniel, Dem., 907,917; High, Soc., 1,555; Cox, Soc 


: Lab. 
b eshth (President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,454; Lemke, Union, 14, 630; Browd 
: a ie n, rowder, 

908; ‘Aiken, Soc, Lab., 29 Com., 417; Colvin, Proh. 


| 2. 
—-__ 1836, (Governor—Stark, ‘Dem., 1,037,133; Barrett, Rep., 772,034; 
mm Boc., 5 SOT Williams, Com., 345; Cox, Soc. Lab., ie Botz, Non. Part., 4,082; Duem: 


VOTE OF MIssouRI 
: la72_(Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib. 151.434; | 1908, (Pres.), Bryan, 


1938 (U. §, Senator)—Clark, Dem., 757,587; Caulfield, Rep., 488,687; Hodges, Soc., 1,712; Oberhel 


t, REB., 119,110: O'Connor, Lab, Rep., 2,429: | 347,203; Chafin’ Proh. 433i. inte Taft, 

1878, ies qiildén, Dem, 203,071; Hayes,, Rep., ett (Eres). Wilson, Beni.. 330,146; ‘ait, 
jooper e i 3 

1880 (Pres. ), Hancock, Dem’, 208, 609; Garfield, 821; Roosevelt,’ Prog.,” 124,371; Debs, 

' * Rep,, 153,567; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135. 1918" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, 


‘1884 (Pres:). Lleyel and, Dem,, 235,988; Blaine,| 369,339; Hanly, Proh, 
St. John, Proh., 2/153. 1916 (U.S. Sa roh., 3,884; Benson, Soc.,. 14, 


Rep., Sen 
1888 (Bres.) wPoleveland, Dem., 261.043; Harrison, Soc., 14,689; eB) pens 396, 166; Rep., 371,71 


9 
E HED» 6,252; Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U.| 1920 (Pres.), ‘Cox, Dem., 574, e r 
Be es, e018, 727,162; Watkins, Prob...’ 51427 Debs: Be 
1892 (bres), Cleyeland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison,| 20,242; Christensen, F.-Lab., 
Rep., 226,818 8; Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 1088 os ), Coolidge, Rep., 648 fox “Davis, es 


Proh., E 
1896 (Pies) ryan: Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), aS Tiss LaPoliette, Progs. 84,160; Faris, P 


almer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,363:| Land. Johns, Soc-Lab., 909;" Wallace, ' Co 
Meitiniey, Rep Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2,462, | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, 


1900 (Pres Bryan,’ Dem., 351,922; McKinley, Be, 56g, : 
Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., : p thomas, Soc.,’ 3,739; Reynolds, 
19: 2 Map sae 


6,139. R : 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt]  Rep., ey a1 a tombe ee : 025 28: Usen 
ane . 321,449: Swallow, Proh., {\ i91; Debs, Soc., Proh., Bis; ‘Foster, Com., 568; R 


13,009. Lab.. 


Bde 


4 Election Returns—Montana 787 
eee ee em et ee : 
. Montana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) ? 
ee pe ee ere Yr IS Se) ie Nee 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., ,; Willkie,! Roos Landon Counties i % = 
. o> ts Roos., , W = 
em. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. en ey noo ma ee 3 
1,632) 1,725} 2,153 1,304 ||Meagh 
1,926, 1,616| 2,037 1,087 | Mineral. ae b45 rte ae 495 
29 1,165}. 2,166 851 ||Missoula....| 7,747] 5,640] 7 800 tar 
> bos r 758 1071 : 502 Musselshell 1/807 1,086] 2/092 2.697 
: i i F Peark.>\. coun , 
is 734 556 929 464 ||Petroleum... "316 arse 7.393 1388 
3,637 6,443 13,325 4.077 Phillips beware 2,225] 1,110) 2,555 8 
215 ‘ F 78 ondera..... ¢ 
2752} 2.017 3.196 | 1.381 | Powder tiv'| Berl Meas] 78 we 
0 +o 7 )(Powell. ....; 
1765| 1,612| 2,169 1,291 ||Prairie...7.. ee, bae| Bry iat 
4,916 2/397) 4,813 1/640 ||Ravalli. . 2,773'  2,483/ 2,859 | 1,580 
: 686 1,015 598 ||Richland. . 2'095| 1,497) 2,516 1,066 
3,873 2,706 4675 1s2t | Roosevelt. 21418] 1/503) 1.624 "866 
; x . i osebud.... : ; 
4,718) 3 430 4,697 2,151 Sanders Soke Lead! 1,088 1388 eat 
548 ||Sheridan.... f ‘ Y 
2,399) 1,353 | 2,453 zs | {suiver Bow. . 17497 7,932 Fer 4 328 
| 1 illwater. . . 1201! 1,256! 1,292 ‘ 
a 917 784| 1,227 475 ||Sweet Grass & , eae 
Mio ----+| 3.700 1,842| £328 | 1,018 Teton... eae wy Beale cary B64 
a. ‘ ; 5 Bole, s Aelaale 5 218) 2/15 
matsh Basin. 1,215 670| 1,534 645 ||Treasure 139 LOR 7398 oi 
lake... ... 2,379|. 2,718, 2,656 1,401 ||Valley...... 3,493! 1,597| 5,862 996 
ris & Clar 5,814, 4,762) 5,614 | 2,951 || Wheatland "948, «= 786] «1,087 602 
berty 5 350, asl 758 276. || Wibaux... 576 461/790 362 
: At > ’ <- 745 |! <2 s > 
Medison 1,674 1,557|~ 1,819 1,006 Shyer zy 9,080. . Sie eee wid 
MieCone.... - 928! 529 1.366 332 |! Totals...| 145,698! 99,579! 159,690! 63,598 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Wheeler, 


Proh., 549. 


¥ ¢ 


ander water. At intervals muds 


material was soft sand and 


pressions and sun cracks ‘show 
om time to time was exposed to ra. 
action of the air. ‘these 
he area was once covered by 4 shallow se@ 
s geologist estimates that these depositions were 


mountains are 


Montana are made up of many layers i 
and other rocks formed from sediments deposite 


1,443; Babson, Proh., 664; Browder, Com., 489, 


Dem., 176,753; Cheadie 

1940 (Governor) —Ford, Rep., 124,435; Ayers, Dem., 11 Rep., 63,941 

1936 i eee seas Union, 5,549; Tuomas, Soc., 
U.S. Senator)—Murray, Dem., 121,769; Larson, Rep., 

115,310; Hazelbaker, Rep., 108,914; 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 


B92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 1,334; Bidwell, 


Harrison, 


896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem. 
and People’s, 42,537; Levering, Proh., 6. 
900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep.. 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 
i904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., E 
908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep., 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; 


5,676 


Soc., 5,855. 
Taft, Rep., 


18,512; Roosevelt, 


i9,453: Fredrickson, Com., 1,713. 

1,066: Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 224. 
60,038; Monaghan, Ind., 39,655. 
Cavanaugh, Soc., 917; Ryan, 


713 


Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc.. 


10,885. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rev. 
66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,564 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep.. 
109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. 

1921 '(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., ‘74,138; LaFollette. 


Progs., 61,105; Da 


vis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 


Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab.. 247. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith, 78,578: 


Thomas, Soc., 1,667 


: Foster, Com.. 


KE 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, |Dem., 127,286; Hoover, 
Rep., 78,078; Thomas, Soc., 7,891; Foster, Com., — 


1,775; Harvey, Lib., 


sple marks’ which were made by wave 


fac 


tion. 
1 Park in 


stream erosion were 
moved slowly down 


using it as abrasive 


f food and game"! valley bottoms, and sides. Gra 
were molded until they had acquired a smoo h 


U-shaped character. 
Belly River Valleys. 


basins called cirques. 


away by the moving 
of cases the cirques 
The park is dotted wi 


onto all loose rock ma’ 


i, 


above the ice, which probably never reached a 
thickness of over 3,000 feet in this region. The 
v-shaped valleys which had been produced by 


to gouge out the rock, the 


“There are examples of this 


work of ice in_the park, among which are Two - 
Medicine, Cut Bank, ‘St. Mary, Swifteurrent, and 


Tn addition to smoothing the valley down which 
they moved, the glaciers produced many rock 


plucking in the regions where the glaciers formed. 
Alternate freezing and thawing cause the rock to 
break and the resulting fragments are carried 


ice mass. In the majority 
have lakes on their 100.3 
th these littie lakes scattered 


throughout the high mountain country. The 


Valley lakes are usu 


ally larger than the cirove 


‘Jakes and have @ different origin, As the glaciers 
melted they deposited huge Joads of sand. id, 
and boulders in the valley bottoms called moraines. 


. 
: 
} 


ee “eo ae, ee ott =) +... es. ee 


788 Election Returns—Nebraska 
Nebraska | 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 


1940 1936 


Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,} Roos., ;Lando» 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 5 Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. - 
Adams. ....- 4,311 6,630 6,126 1,357 2,919 2,359 2,12 
Antelope 2,155 4,331 , 165 1,561 1,792 445 1,23 
Arthur 194 235 1,759 2,022 2,000 1,0 
Banner..... 226 450 367 502 1,004 556 85% 
Blaine...... 311 454 365 35 1,190 1,137 : 
Boone...... 2,014 3,334 3,095 2, 3,17 4,352 ,449 2,92 
Box Butte... 2,195 2,942 2,900 xt. 19,321 27,384 22,366 20,90) 
Boyd. ....-.. 1,057 1,734 1,555 1,2 4,960) 5,908 5 _ 3,8 
Brown 975 1,783 1,188 1,419 325 498 456 44 
Buffalo 4,060 6,387 002 4'595||Loup....... 289 539 335 be 
Burt.. 2,589 3,443 3,120 2,710 MePhenson 164 414 250 36: 
Butler 3,246 2,966 4,369 2,442||Madison 3,982 7,353 6,044 5,14 
Cass. . 3,627 4,704 4,922 3,669} |Merrick..... 1,466 2,886 2,401 2,36 
Cedar ,619 4,397 3,781 2,394}|Morrill...... 1,471 2,214 1,999 1, 
Chase 904 1,557 1,493 1,031||Nance...... 435 1,963 2,012 1,74 
Cherry...... 1,781. 2°705| 2,010} 1,874||Nemaha 2'549| 3,817| 3,459) 2,72 
Cheyenne. . 1,943 2,394 2,950 1,374||Nuckolls 1,873 3,017 2,778 2,37 
Clay... -.0% 1,763 3,576 ,932 2,856]|Otoe........ 2,927 5,799 4,173 4,3¢) 
Colfax....... 2,361 2,587 3,210 1,644||Pawnee..... 1,596 2,643 2,297 2,0 
Cuming....- 1,595 4,383 3,114 2,275||Perkins..... 1,054 1,413 1,584 Sef 
Spates 4,238 6,269 5,907 5,250||Phelps...... 1,847 2, 2,587 1,88 
Dakota..... 2,422 § 2,741 1,264||Pierce...... 1,449 3,271 2,357 2,0! 
Dawes.....- likey ee 3,184 2,784 2,083||Platte...... 3,862 4,929 6,249 2,85 
Dawson..... 2,803 5,445 4,021 3,573)|Polk.. : 1,635 2,653 2,519 2,2 
Deuel......- 565 1,156 1,020 747||Red Willow.. 2.481 3,119 3,4 2,0 
Dixon. «62. 1,912 3.038 2,640 sree pe : 4,105 4,833 5,813 3,90 
Dodge...... 4,28 7,141 6,317 os 600 1,104 71 94 
Douglas 66,840} 53,325, 70,245) 3 4,229 3.673 5,480 2,62 
Dundy...... 80: 1,328 2.537 2.165 3,030 1,5€ 
Fillmore 1,969 3.677 3,154 4.162 4.917 5,514 3,77 
Frankl 1,378 2.3 2,350 4,455 7,989 5,768 4,0E 
. Frontier 1,062} 2,069] 1,883 2529} 4117) 3,866] 3,18 
Furnas. 1,797 3,316 2,482 1.566 3,151 2,428 1,904 
Gage. 5,096 8,156 7,227 "888 1494 2,701 1,28 
Garden 73 1,351 986 S18 1,072 956 67 
Garfield. . 533 1,053 697 1,081 2,074 1,917 1,1€ 
Gosper.....- 628 1,001 1,118 2077 3'893 3,418 2,62 
Grant...... 243 42 321 277 486 374 €« 
Greeley. .... 1,502 1,530 1,988 2,039 1,973 2.676 1,18 
Va Se 4,687 7,412 6,295 1.590 2'449 1,960 2.034 
Hamilton 666 3,286 2,653 2'636 2'922 3.426 2, 264 
eerh 1,353] 2,182} 2,084 3,209] 2,322) 2,4 
eames 598 75 aye 1,329, 2,847] 2,408} -1, 911 
Hitehcoek 1 oe apes — aiena ] 2 495) 484 i 
i OG 5 , 1902 pC Le MOT. ie. clei 9 Doi 
ee) ais del ai] 1a acn| son pe 
oward,...- . , * 1,223 Totals 263, 
Jefferson....| 2:759|  4'980} 4.5261 3048 3,677| 352,201) 347,454| 248,72 


1940 (U. S. Senator)—Butler, Rep., 340,250; Cochran, Dem., 247,659; Ruthven (by petition), 8,982. 
1940 (Governor)—Griswold, Rep., 365,638; Carpenter, Dem., 235,167. } 
1938 (Governor)—Cochran, ‘Dem., 218,787; Warner, Rep., 201,898; Bryan, by petition, 76,258. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 12,847. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Norris (by petition), 258,700; Simmons, Rep., 223,276; Carpenter, Dem., 108, a 
1936 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 333,412; Griswold, Rep., 257,267; Mehrens (by petition), 5,746. 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem. | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKii 
and Lib., 7,812. 121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; oe 
tere ae ), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., Be 921; Roosevelt, 
31,916; Cooper, Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. 138,558; Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc., 
Ref,, 1,599. cee (Pres.), Bryan, Dem:, a ee Taft, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 6,997; Chafin, Proh., 5,179; te 3} 
Rep,, 54,979; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, on (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ee 008: Taft, 
Re etore ee ae saat ,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614; Debs, Soc., 10,1 
res evelan m., 391; aine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,82 
Rep., 76,912; St. John, Proh.,’ 2,899. 117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; 227; Hughes, 7,1 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 80, 642; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,6! 
Rep., 108,42 ; Fisk, Proh., 9, 429; Streeter, U. 247,498; Watkins, Prob., 5 oats Debs tel 9, 
ee wee) Bed ik val ods cinch 1 er sGoolide, Rep., 218,585; Davis, 
res evelani em., arrison, aFolle rogs., 106,701; 
Rep., oh 227; Weaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell. 1,594, : Peas, 2 


4 


Proh., A903: 1a (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, D 
5 fa hae ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) , 197,959; Thomas, Soc., 3,434. em 
5,999; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,885:| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 359,082; Hoovel 


Meitiniey, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2,040). Rep., 201,177; Thomas, Soc. +, 9,876. 


‘ 
Emanuel Lisa, in 1805 aa a trading post at Bellevue; the Am ther 
in 1810, in charge of Col. Peter A. Sarpy. sigh ee eticam, ur Oo patrons 5 


Fort Kearney, on the Platte River, was built in 1848 for the protection of the Oregon trail. 7 


4 
Omaha was founded in 1854; the first legislature met there in 1855; the State constitution was rati 


by popular vote (for, 3,938; against, 3,838) i 
Le erred ) in 1866. The State capital was moved from Omaha 


Election Returns—Nevada; New Hampshire 
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- 
= 
. Nevada 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Gounties | Roos Willkie, | Roos., j|Landon,|| Counti 
“ ’ a . s R «> | Wil 
Dem. 4 Rep. : Dem. Rep. it lean pena ras mae 
hurchill. . 1,267 1,171} 1,292 765 Mineral. 693 iy 
, ’ hy prot 4 
a 5,154 2,170; 5,091 1,179 YG. wceers 1,206 729 1 ioe rit 
ane 330) 592 466 346 Ormsby 785 748 "752 433 
om eg 3,016 1,783 2,888 1,067 Pershing 696 594 861 275 
eralda ae ane 4 sen eerey. ket 382 224 392 139 
Beek dt 1367 geal! 1.210 bt ashoe... 9,243 8,062| 9,514 4,373 
eaier ; 475 393 585 240 ome a ees Pt e-s Bay ut Xa 
5 1} 1,639 256 Totals. . 
eee bor Seat? Deo8 rie otals 31,945 21,229) 31,925 11,923 
2 AL eee peepee Ripetes See 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Pittmann, Dem., 31,351; Platt, R 2 : 
1938 Lee apache Dem., 28,528; Fulton, aes Cat aa 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—McCarran, Dem., 27,406; Oddie, Rep., 19,078. 
’ 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 


872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 6,236. 
876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., 


10,383. 
= pees) Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 
ei (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 


,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 


"3,849. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosev' lt Sots 
9p Debs, Soc., 925, ee 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. R 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 
12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 65. 
1929 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
15,479; Debs, Soc., 1,864. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 11,243; LaFollette, 
Prog., 9,769; Davis, Dem., 5,909. 

or (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 


,090. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
Rep., 12,674. 


»' 


Le 


New Hampshire 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 


1940 1936 
| Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., j|Landon, Counties | Roos., Willkie | Roos., |Landon, 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
breach is, 
5,653 6,115 5,150 6,219||Merrimack.. - 14,692 14,923 13,645 14,456 
ange 2,870 5,656 2,769 §,521)|Rockingh'm.. 14,001 16,223 12,207 15,466 
peAge 6,916 302 6,322 8,052|\Stafford..... 847 ,996 11,005 8,215 
10,100 6,650 8,737 6,737|\Sullivan..... 5,872 5,583 5,113 B47 
9,761 11,478 8,520 11,336 | 
i 42,580 26,201 34,992 23,293 Total,....| 125,292 110,127| 108,460 104,642 
1940 (Governor)—Blood, Rep., 112,386; Keefe, Dem., 109.093. 
1938 Governor)—Murphy, Rep., 107,841; Sullivan, Dem., 80,847. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Tobey, Rep., 100,633; Brown, Dem., 84,920. 
1936 ag ae Union, 4,819; Browder, Communist, 193. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bridges, Rep., 107,923; Rogers, Dem., ‘99,195; Morse, Farm. Lab., 989. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 
~Rep., 37,168; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 100 


uF ., 200. 
876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., 


Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 
- Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, 


31,425; Grant, 
: ; Black, 


wt ., 180. 
g4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
. John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 


1888 “(Pres.) , Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; Harrison, 
_ Rep., 45,728; Fisk. Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United 
a Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison, 


aon (Pi a 

res.), r 

z p., 45,658; Weaver, 293; Bidwell, 

 Proh., 1,297. 

st] (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
1,650; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; Mc- 

. Kinley, Rep.-, 57,444; Levering, Proh., 825. 


People’s, 


i } 
‘New Hampshire, 

ites of the Union, 
Ba ature consists 


of New Hampshir 
of the country in. 1629, 

, grant of 
Captain «John Mason, 


when 


The name 
; of 


section 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


——— eee 
nal thirteen 


in 1623. The 
members, 


|pending on the population. The 
‘S. 
or 1 e was first given jo } 
& 


; lopial possessions i a 
entleman of Hampshire in england. New Hamp- 


Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., 
1,271; Debs, Soc., 790 


33,905; Roosevelt, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker Dem., 
54,180; Swallow, roh., 749; Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; Taft, Rep., 
3,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc., 1,299. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, Rep., 
32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 1,980. 
43,781; Hughes, ey 


ilson, Dem., 
303; Benson, Soc., 


62,662; Harding, Rep., 


1916 (Pres.), W 
43,725; Hanly, Proh., 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem., 
57,201; LaFoillette, Prog., 8,993. u 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, 115,404; Smith, Dem., 
80,715; Thomas, Soc.. 455; Foster, Com.. 173. 

1932 (Pres.), Rooseyelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover, 
Rep., 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 
264. < 


” . 


as ‘‘that 


ughly describe 
New 1 between 


shire in those days was ze ot 


part of the 
the Merrimack and Piscataqua M1 


than a hundred years pefore the 
province of New Hampshire were 
but once settled upon, 

east and in sal he es fe 
i ini ractically intac hh ( , 
*erhe res settlement in New Hampshire was in 
Rye (then called ‘‘Little Harbor” an 
called Portsmouth), in 1623. 


d afterwards — 


ice 
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New Jersey 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., | Land., Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., | Land 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep.) 

Atlantic..... 36,155| 30,551 39,605] 24,680||Monmouth.... 36,298] 49,675] 38,914) 41,464 
Bergen,...... 76,541) 131,588} 91,107] 89,628)|/Morris........ 24,698) 39,720] 24,980) 32,366 
Burlington... 26,574, 21,161 26,095| 18,644||Ocean........ 8,762| 13,394 9,889 294 
Camden...... 84,837| 43,480] 86,300] 35,874||Passaic....... 69,880] 65,523]° 71,384; 49,04: 
Cape May.... 8,485 9,429 of ies 8,531||Salem........ 12,244 8,132 11,614] 7,67 
Cumberland. .. 19,251) 16,322 492} 14,500||Somerset...... 16,490} 20,169 15,987} 15,800 
PBERO: (0) «sao aie 154,363) 182,124) 78 '857|140,991||Sussex........ 6,314 8,642 et 7,94 
Gloucester... . 20,284 : 20,516] 15,813]|Union........ 70,737| 79,962 70,813) 59,555 
Hudson....... 208,429|- 167,552} 233,390) 65,110/|Warren....... 10,929 10,595 12,476) 9, 
pee eerdon.« 7,872} 10,284 9,526] 8,832 $$ |__| 

oe ROS 50,121] 37.190] 47,702) 29;283]| Totals.....}1,016,404) 944,876) 1,083,549|719,42 
Middlesex Waar 67,140| 41,709 61,679] 32,959 


1940 ce Recast ne Com., 8,814; Thomas, Soc., 2,823; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 446; Babson, Proh., 855 
1949 S. Senator)—Barbour, Rep., 1,029,331; Cromwell, Dem., 823, 893: Coleman, Soc., 8,836 
Sey ‘Jr., Constitutional Ind., 2,784; Mary Dooner, Com., 1,519; Leach, Proh., 645; Santhouse 

Soc. Lab., 464; Breitman, Soc. Workers, '303. 

1940 (Governor)—Edison, Dem., 984, 407; Hendrickson, Rep., 920,512; Douglas, Soc., 7,607; Canton 
Com., 1,544; Butterworth, Soc. Lab., Jats Bateman, Proh., 584. 

1938 (vu. 8. Senator)—Barbour, Re 816,667; Ely, Dem., 704,159; Norman, Com., Botge Palangic 
Soc., 3,671; Butterworth, Soc. Phen 873; Kelley, Eroh., 8,201; Turner, Townsend Plan, 3,521. 

1936 "(President)—Thomas, ec 3,895; Lemke, ‘Union,’ 9,045; Browder, Communist, 1,590; Colving 
Proh., 916; Aiken, Soc., Lab., 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem. | 1908 exe Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, R 
and Lib., 76,456. 265,326 Chafin, Proh., 4, 934; Debs, Soc., 10, 28 ia 
pete (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., aah ‘(Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282: Taft, Repa 


cont Roosevelt, Prog., 145, 409: Debs, Soe 

1980 ‘(Pres.)., Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, 15,91 
Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 1916 Gres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 127, ive Blaine, 269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,46 
Rep., 123,433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep) 
; Soc. 


Greenback ale 456. 611,670; Watkins, Proh.. 4.711; 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,508; Harrison, 27, 317: Christensen, F .-Lab., 173. 
Rep., 144 360; Fisk, Proh., 7,933. 1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., e6 ‘277: Davis, Dem 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 171,066; Harrison, 298,043: LaFollette, Progs., 109,028; Faris, Proh 
Rep., 166,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 1,660; Foster, Workers, 1.560;’ Johns, Soc.-Labl 


1896 (Pres. }, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Panui): 358 
133,695; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616.517; Hoover, Rep. 
McKinley, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 926,050; Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
1900 (Pres. ’ Bryan, Dem., 164.879; McKinley, Rep., 500. 
221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoovel 
1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367: Roosevelt, Rep., 775, 684: Thomas, Soc., 42, 998; Foster, Com 
ree 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845: Debs, Soc., 2,919; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw 
587, oh., : 


New Mexico 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) | 


1940 1936 1940 1936 | 
Counties |‘Roos., | Wiilkie,| Roos., ;|Landon,|| Counties Roos., ; Willkie, | Roos., |Landon) 
Dem, Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. | 
Bernalillo. . 14,428 11,999 | 15,312 7,112 pheey Sch 1,788 1,596 1,981 2 
Catron..... 1,039 949 1,457 - 795 || Quay...... 3,215 1,413 31417 ert | 
Chaves.... 4,304 2,981 4,396 2,508 Rio “Arriba 4,952 4,289 4,697 4,100 
Colfax. .... 4,234 3,452) 4,657 2,740 || Roosevelt. 3,190 1,384] 2,904 670 
Currys... 5 4,670 1,629 4,684 1,022 || Sandoval... 2,060 1,990 2,095 1,799 
De Baca... 97 4 1,003 San Juan... 1,445 1,757 1,52 1.338 | 
Dona Ana, 5,208 3,720 5,539 2,495 || San Miguel. 6,054 4,882 6,160 4702. 
Eddy...... 4,968 1,625 4,330 1,017 ||Santa Fe... 6,482 r 6,139 4,968. 
Grant...... 914 2,015 3,219} 1,456 || Sierra...... 1,534 y 1,585 "050 
Guadalupe. 2,082 1,807 2,182 1,772 ||Socorro.. 2,489 : 2,477 2,528 | 
‘arding.... 004 998| 1,276 ROR) atc 463 ‘ 3,042 2/920. 
algo, . 1,049 516 1,112 323 ||'Torrance... 1,921 2,509 2,340 1,836 | 
DY 5 1295 1,286 3,867 1,545 || Union. 1,987 1,900 2,604 1,621 
Lincoln. . 1,794] 2,022 179 || Valencia: : : 3,318 " 1337 ; 
Melvin Lyo1| 2827 | 1,408 703,600 | 79,315 [105,638 | 
c ley ‘ ‘ A Totals...| 103,699 i 
Cras pas 440| 2,462 | 2,260 fe renbenee 


1940 is S. Senator)—Chavez, Dem., 103,194; Mitchell, Rep., 81,257. 
Governor)—Miles, Dem., 103,035; Miera, Rep., 82,306. ? 
1938 Governor)—Miles, Dem., 827344: Mitchell, Rep., 75,017. 
ae tas resident)—Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas, Soc., 343; Browder, Com., 


1936 S. Senate)—(Long term) Hatch, Dem., 104, ‘550; Everly, Rep., 64, "ait; Throp, Farm. Lab., 71. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge es Bary 
17,900: Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347: Debs, Soc., 2,859.| 48,542; LaFollette, Pion 2 pee cies: Det, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 1928) (Pres.), Hoover, Rabe 80.64 ; Smith, Dem. 
31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112: Benson, Soc., 1,999. 8,211; Foster, Com., 
Heat xe A 1 1932" (Pres.) SLoceevalk: Dem, 95,089; Hooves 
(Pres.). Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep.,| “Rep., 54, 217; Thomas, 'Soc., 1.776; Harvey, Li 
§7,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. 389: Foster, Com., 135.” ni 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


38,913 
10,958 


Roos., 
Dem. 


New York State—President, 1940 


Willkie, Roos., Roos., 
Counties Rep. Dem. A.-L. 
Oswego........+:- 22,688 12,400 1,0 
Otsego. . 16,771 ‘09 98 
Putnam... 7,164 +30 485 
Rennsselae 39,648 30,259 2,128 
Rockland . .. 20,040 13,648 1,249 
St. Lawrence 24/339 13,815 1,754 
Saratoga. . 21,298 13,640 1,397 
Schenectady 34,101 30,106 “ 
; 1,935 
Schoharie... 7,316 , 760 313 
\Schuyler.......... 4,936 2,029 182 
Seneca... coats nde 8,364 3,932 271 
Steuben .........- 27,587 13,882 769 
Bitfolk2cuy-cen.e 63,712 30,857 2,996 
{Sullivan .......... 11,877 8,53 1,247 
Wises. (tite shes 9,61 3,812 269 
Tompkins......... 14,325 6,31 860 
Ulster. 27,18 18,333 2,070 
\\Warren........... 13,657 59 628 
i|Washington.:.....} 15,960 7,214 763 
Waylterdc det son 19,1 6,81 548 
Westchester. ...... 182,883 | 100,717 9,397 
Wyoming io 11,32 ,178 215 
Matede Sven .'ssacn 7,084 1,908 262 
Outside N. Y.'G.|1,779,854 |1,185,426 | 100,409 
Brou<a Wee. hisids ac 198,293 | 333,013 85,918 
Stas 2) 394,534 | 612,914 | 129,754 
New York. 292'480 | 408,747 69,406 
Queens... . ..| 323,406 259,270 r 
Richmond........ 38,911 5,130 ' 
Greater N. ¥. C.|1,247,624 |1,649,074 | 317,009 


otal Roosevelt vote—3,251, 
hich 


Thomas, Soc., 18,950 (of w 


918. Roosevelt plurality over 
12,394 was cast in Greater 


Willkie 224,440, 


New York State-_U. S. Senator, 1940 


Barton Mead Mead 
) Counties Rep. Dem. ke 
ny ~ 53,296 <; he a ee 
14,862 , 863 337 
42,727 28,760 1,713 
20,83' 11,390 1,533 
BYUZA....---+--- 20,426 12,608 1,136 
phautauqua.....- 56. 21,455 |, .+-02-5- 
: Cate 21,235 14,192 964 
13,887 OOD Pierce ate are 
, 567 10,066 Yo) .0. 00% 
13,010 STO ar stavd-e os 92 
11,806 ,535 399 
15,141 5,039 409 
32,084 23,185 
162,038 | 187,875 
,68 69 
86: 7,613 
PE ae 14,969 8,252 
Ritied ews 13,659 6,553 
oo tee 9,722 406 
1,796 805 
a A Ae 17,114 12,480 
‘2 Aaa 24,662 12,559 
Se GS ean 58 359 
12,176 6,215 
14,581 71 
\ Sarees 119,169 |, 104,296 
Masehes te abe 3, be 
CSE 35,323 , 163 2,352 
RE ei, aus’ ©, 50,424 45,562 2,758 
st Sa ees 88,750 67,223 |... +. eit 
18,377 39) 704 
“A A 37,776 24,738 2,100 
577 4,001 374 


Mead total—3,274,766; Barton total—2,868.852. 


‘Paine, Prohibition—4,944. 


proportional Representation Ww 


No, 174,747; yes, 
ag 188,927; 


ichm 


th,some districts, showed 


109,554. 
14,421; Yes, 18,112. 
782,768; yes, 565,87 


presentative at Large—Th 


as retained—Man- 


9. No meant 


Mead 
Dem. 


Barton 


Counties Rep. 


Rensselaer.......- 
Rockland......--- 
St. Lawrence...... 
Saratoga.......... 
Schenectady...... 
Schoharie......... 
Schuyler 
Seneca..... 


1,211,673 
336,853 


Queens.........-- 
Richmond........ 


N. Y. City 


35,994 0,03 
1,152,189 |1,681,734 


O’Day and Merritt. 


3,027,478 2,834,500 | 417,418 


New York); Babson, Proh., 3,250. 


65,395 


69,145 
29,438 


“315,964 


Westchester County—County Clerk, Mercer, Rep.,  » 


166,604; D’Aloia, Dem., 94,598. 
District Attorney—Gallagher, 
Connolly, Dem., 96.299 


Rep., 


178,194; 


Nassau County—County Executive, Sprague, Rep., 


132,022: Block, Dem.. 73,330 
District Attorney—-Neary, 


land, Dem., 69.4 
Surrogate— 


‘Rep., 140,613; Mulry, 
136,448; Mulhol- 
aot Rep, 136,980; Kiernan, Dem., 
136,075; Bohan, Dem., 


—,. ? 


Oe ee Pe ree, Ae Pee eI 


3 


a 

al 
: 
‘ 
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oe 


New York State—President, 1936, 1932, 1928 


i with Roosevelt, 1936, vote show American Labor Party yote, which is includ 
See on eros aps: in the figure preceding parentheses) 


1936 | : 1932 1928.) 
it; Landon,|Thom.,| Roos., {Hoover,|Thom.,| Smith, | Hoove 
Counties oe Rep. Soc. Dem. Rep. Soc. Dem. Rep» 
1 (731 52,962| “2,834 | -73,194 | 46,244] 1,181 62,380] 48, 
mee: EN ome 7 Be {a » 13,829 375 4961 12'348 427 3,491] 15,3 
Broome.........| 29,708 (405 36,945] 850 227802 32)751 673 19,563} 39,8 
Cattaraugus. 11/901 (130) 20,484 577 11,467 18,071] 1,176 10,229] 22)1 
Cayuga ; 12/158 (135) 20/203} 822 12/989 17,280 713 11,787| 20,22 
Chautauqua 23,283 (348) 30,435| 1,128 | 16,914 | 30,479] 2.385 13/223] 38)22 
Chemung. 15,542 (460) 20,515 122 13/825 20,152 740 12/189} 25,0) 
Chenango. . 5,143 (27 13,772 73 5,953 11566 185 3,986] 13,9 
Clinton. 72} 10/898 (70) 10'5 110 | 11,027 8,263 68 10,888 7,8 
Columbia: > 2)... 8,375 (88) 13/034] 236 9,083 11,667 155 6.40: 14/00 
Cortland... - 21... 4,606 (68 11,718] 303 4/425 91859] 284 3,662] 11,9% 
Delaware......-. 6,142 (71 15,164 58 6,723 13/050 194 4'362| 16,2 
Dutchess. ...... 23,467 -(414) 28,868 922 | 20,374 | 25,757 634 16,748] _ 28:6 
Erle. . 183,555 (5,538) 152;312| 5,750 131 012 141,059 9,485 | 126,449 144.7 
11, 147 10,318 9,422 106 9,501 9,49 
14/253} 466 5,678 14'984] 249 5,728) 15,0 
13,292] 583 6,152 11/881} 280 5,181} 13,2 
d 247 6,794 7,334| 123 4, 9,5 
1,695 0 1,107 1,603 18 952 13 
15,941} 321 11,194 15,158] 394 10,654] 18,65) 
4,925) 543 13,478 | 22,760) 451 12, 26,2 
8 108 408 : 70 4,161] 7,12 
12/353] 503 6,529 11,114] 226 5, 11,65: 
1353] _ 353 6,896 11931 413, 5,217] 14,33] 
| 4 cone] Sie | seas | ease] Sag | Tae) ea 
Montgomer 14,698 (84 3 ’ . Fi 2c 
Macsem: ft otcik 74'2a2 (i646) 94,968} 3,301 | 61,752 78,544) 3,521 40,079| 71,09 
Niagara : 0,144] 3,965 | 20,765 | 30,852) 1,117 16,881] 33,23! 
Oneida 46,317| 1,2 38/413} 41/193] 1,318 | 38,231] 44)78! 
Onondaga 80,498] 2'639 | 62,227 | 66,363] 4/158 54,7 76, 
Ontari 17,812 9/2 15,624| "398 81491} 17,76 
Orange. : 1,271 | 22/971 30,687 703 19,047] 37,32 
Orleans 10,569} 39. 4/303 9,735 222 3.79 9/35 
Oswego 22'803] 484 13,314 18/322] 520 11/039} 21,84 
OTRERD ee. saws 16,682] 266 8,114 14; 233 6, 18/253 
Putnam 5,761 1 3,730 4.633 137 2/2 "5 
Rensselaer 34,772] 2,024 | 32'783 | 30,606] 662] 33,094 : 
Rockland 15,583] 5 13/347 13,963] 599 9,76 
it. Lawrence 26,031 736 12,687 | 22,650} 204] 12,567 
Saratoga 19,153] 475 13/053 4 488 12/247], 
Schenectad 26,914] 1,361 } 22/230 28,187} 2,630 | 21,277 
Schoharie. . 4/229 (4 a} 3895] 301 4.684 5,513 109 2;92) 
Schuyler. . 2)551 (20 4,819 75 2/255 4,491 81 L731 
Seneca... . 4295 (28 7,919} 232 4,764 3 167 3)873 
14,978 (323 24,987} 821 13,219 | 22;986] _ 68 10,699 
33,078 (486 48,970} 2,187 ] 30,799 | 40,247] 1,365 19,497 
9,908 (348. 5757 56 9, ; 43 6,207 
4/305 (53) 9,163 150 4, j 181 2,779 
‘007 (64) 13,332) 374 6,180 12,185} 496 5,114 
19/118 (469) 24° 762 18,092 | 21,002 56 14/200 
6,807 (32 12/873 182 6.6 11,585 133 6,793 
7,713 (56 15,186] 406 7,512 14,478 1 7,221 
7,099 ¢ 17, 5 7,12: 15,031 34 5,338 
123/561 (3,961) 133,670] 3,841 ] 101;435 | 112'747] 6,023 80,926 
4,420 (2 10,5 16: 9; 255 3,99: 
,257 6 p ‘ i 115 1,950 
1,251,875 (30 079) {1,514,719} 48,377 |1,079;783 |1,353/907] 54,8 921,956]1,479, 
19,625 (64,522 93,151] 6,892 | 281,330 | © 76,587| 31,247 | 232/709 
738,306 (119,096)} 212/852] 11,647 | 514,172 | 192'536| 50,509 | 404’394 
17,;134 § 57) | 174,299] 10,529 | 378/077 | 157/014] 23/946 | 317,227 
320,053 (16,176) | 162'797| 8/314 | 244'740 | 136/641 14,854 184/640 
46,229 (2,194) 22,852) 1,138 | 36,857 | 21,278] 2/009 28,937 


Tata, N. Y. C. .|2,041,347 (238,845)| 665,951! 38,520 |1,455,176 | 584,056 rahe 1,167,907| 714,108 


hole State |3/293/222 (274/924) 2,180,670] 86,879 2'534,959 1,937,963] 177,397 |2, '089,86312,193, ae 
1936 (President)—Browder, Com., 35,609; 


Lemke over 1,900 scattering votes, largely in Erie 

Jefferson, (588), and Oneida (705) Counties. The Union candidates eas on the Ballot. ee 

a few scattering ballots for the Socialist Labor and Prohibition candidates. 
1932 (President)—Foster, Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


10,339. 
“1928 (President)—Thomas, Soc. BS 107, 332; Foster, Workers, io, 884; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 4,206, 
ears eR eR SSE ay sea SY 


Registration in New York City, Since 1928 
1940 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 


829,195] 612,780) 635,383] 751,078] 500,436] 505,479] 594,794| 60 8 
.-|_ 850,688] 473,820] 485;606] 551105 354,315] 369,821] 432/047 x 
- 11,196,279] 859,849 onan 1,015,127] 701,810] 702,724) 814/419) 
-| 632,755] 426,163] 426,580] 510,347| 354,662 Stee 417,130 
__ 79,824 61,364) 66,480] 72,527) 56,646] 57,157] 65,999 


Pp 


The Rei tration. in th State (incl di — 
3,503 880: 8 Gi998) 3 e ta e r cluding 2 N. Y. Cit y) was =(1933) 3,266, 249: "1924 2.881 354: (1996) 


3,621,036; (1927) 3,584,640; (1928) 4.885.276; (1929) 4,007,050: (1930 8,114: (193. 
4,169,695; (1932) 5,350,822; (1933) 5,2 15 1627; i934 : : y ‘ 
(1937) 5,531,513; (1938) '5,557,845; (1940) 6.960.117 (1934) 4,785,095; (1935) "4,966,819; sis) 6,218 3 


The enroliment. in New York State in 1939 — 
ii Sa pris Democrats, 2,251,626; American Laborites, 151,3! 


17 
cathe, 1039 enrollment in.N, Y.. City was—Democrats, 1,500,870; American Laborites, 136,028; 


} 
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_ ~—New York State—Governor, U. S. Senator, 1938 


Governor 


: _ $e 
County Lehman Wagner O'Brian 


Amer. 
Dem. Labor Rep. gust 


893,366 51,670 | 1,427,694 5,906 


236,034 | 100,139 90,500 906 
421.073 | 145,477 | 194,107 | 1,658 
302,44 4,825 | 164,665 | 2,139 
719345 | 78/501 |__‘20,727,| "186 

32, " 5 186 


1,127,261 | 340,749 9,495 | 1,205,553 | 346,440 619,100 5,915 
24,387 | 2,098,919 | 398,110 | 2,046,794 | 11,821 


i _————— | 
‘Grand Totals. ..| 1,971,307 ' 419,979 2,302,505 
Orange, Indust. Govt., so, 


Lehman total, 2,391,286; Dewey total, 2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; 
Wagner total, 2,497,026; O’Brian total, 2,058,615; Hahn, Soc., 23,553; Olson, Indust. Govt., 3,851. 
,083,666; Laidler, Soc., 


9 
27,487 


ero for U. S. Senator (unexpired term)—Mead, Dem., 2,438,904; Corsi, Rep., 2 
en ‘ S f 

ia VOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1938 

’ Of the proposed Constitutional amendments, 6 won, by votes as follows: 


| 1,301,797 1,908,019 
3 895,382 ,251,945 
4 936,279 2,084,994 
Be fe cata mere | TD 
we * + , 1 
pee 9 Transit ..... aehsidiee 935,744 2,349,044 ; 
@ 


> ‘The proposal to lengthen terms of State Senators to 4 years was among those defeated. 
‘The total party enrollment in the state in 1938 (N. Y. City in parenthesis) was as follows—Dem., 
2,442,142 (1,676,203); Rep., 1,930,858 (398,700); Amer. Labor, 222,058 (205,789). ' 


1900 (Pres.), 


~ 12,869. 
1904 (Pzes.), Parker, Dem., 


a 


' dent. The electoral 


ceived the largest number 


1872 (Pres.), 


Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 387,281; 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep., 
489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 1,987. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534,511; Garfield, 
Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12,373. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154; Blaine, 
Rep., 562,005; St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butter, 
Greenback, 17,004. : 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, 
Rep., 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30,231; Streeter, U- 
Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, 
Rep., 609,459; Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell, 
Proh., 38,193. i 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
551,513; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 18,972: 
McKinley, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16,086. 
Bryan, Dem., 678,425; McKinley, 
Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, Soc., 


683,981; Roosevelt, 
859,533; Proh., 20,787; Debs, 
8 


.» 36,883. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., 
- Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 
655,475; Taft, Rep., 
55 390,021; Soc., 63,381. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep., 
86 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 


Swallow, 


198,783; Johnson, 


Workers, 8,228. 
1924 (Gov.), Smith, Dem., 1,627,111; Roosevelt, 
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Rep., 1,518,552; 
Workers’ Party, 


Thomas, 
7,813; Passonno, Soc. 


1928 (© )H Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 

28 Tes. oover, Rep., 2, . re 5 “9 

2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 4,211; Foster, Com., 10,876. 

1930 (Gov.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,770,342; Tuttle, 
“Rep., 1,045,341; Carroll, Law Preserv., 190,666 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; Foster, 
Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 

1932 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,659,519; Donovan, 
Rep., 1,812,080; Waldman, Soc., 102,959; Vichert, 


Law Preserv., 83,452. 
Wagner, Dem., 2,532,905; 


1932 (U. S. Sen.), 
Medalie, Rep., 1,751,186; Solomon, Soc., 143,282; 
2,046,377; 


Calvin, Law Preserv., 74,611. _ 

1934 (U. S. Sen.), Copeland, Dem., 

Cluett, Rep., 1,363,440; Thomas, Soc., 194,952; 
Chase, Law Preserv., 16,769. 

1934 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,201,729; Moses, 
Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126,580; Varney, 
Law Preserv., 20,449. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., and Amer. Lab.,, 


3,293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, Soc., . 
86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609 


oc., 99,854; Cannon, — 
. Labor, 


1936 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,708,383; Lehman, 
Amer. Lab., 263,092—total, 2,970,595; Bleakley, 
Rep 2,450,104; Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor 
Com., 40,406. e 

1938 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 1,971,307; Lehman, 
Amer. Lab., 419,979— total, 2,391,286; Dewey, 


Rep., 2,302,505; Dewey, Ind. Prog., 24,387— total, 
2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, In- 
dustr. Govt., 3,516. 

1938 (U. S. Sen., full term) Wagner, Dem., 2,088,- 
919: Wagner, Amer. Lab., 398,110—total, 2,497,- 
029; O’Brien, Rep. 2,046,794; O’Brien, . 
Progr., 11,821—total, 2,058,615; Hahn, Soc., 23,- 
553; Olson, Ind., Govt., 3,851. 


Electoral Voies, 1789-1820 


1789.—Previous to 1804, each elector voted for 
two candidates for President. The one who re- 
of votes was declared 
President, and the one who received the next 
largest number of votes was declared Vice-Presi- 
votes for the first President 
of the United States were: George Washington, 
69; John Adams, of Massachusetts, 34; John Jay, 
of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, 6; 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 6; John Han- 
cock,, of Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New 
York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecticut, 2; 
John Milton, of Georgia, 2; James Armstrong, of 
Georgia; hehe age Lincoln, of Massachusetts, and 
Edward Telfair, of Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies 


(votes not cast), 4. George Washington was 


 ghosen President and John Adams. Vice-President. 


_ ferson, 


Federalist, 5; James Iredell, o 


North Carolina, 


4 “Burr, Republican, 73; John Adams, Federalist, 65; 


-chusetts, Republican, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 


1792,—George Washington, Federalist, received 


132° votes; John Adams, Federalist, 77; George 


Glinton, of New York, Republican, 50; Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr, 
of New York, Republican, } vote. Vacancies, 3. 
George Washington was chosen President and 
John Adams Vice-President. 

1796.—John Adams, Federalist, 71; Thomas Jef- 
Republican, 68; Thomas Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 59; Aaron Burr, of New 
York, Republican, 30; Samuel Adams, of Massa- 


necticut, Independent, 11; George Clinton, of New 
York, Republ: can, 7; John Jay, of New York, 
North Carolina, 
Federalist, 3; George Washington, of Virginia; 
John Henry, of Maryland, and S. Johnson, of 
all Federalists, 2 votes each; 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
Federalist, 1 yote. John Adams was chosen Presi- 
dent and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President. 
1800.—Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 73; Aaron 


Charles C. Pinckney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, 
Federalist, 1 vote. There being a tie vote for Jef- 
ferson and Burr, the choice devolved upon the 
House of Representatives. Jefferson received the 
votes of ten States, which, being the largest vote 


cast for a candidate, elected him President. Burr 
received the votes of four States, which elected 
him Vice-President. There were 2 blank votes. 
1804.—The Constitution of the United States 
having been amended, the electors at this election 
voted for a President and a Vice-President, instead 
of for two candidates for President. For President, 
Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 162; Charles C. | 
Pinckney, | Federalist, 14. For Vice-President, | 
George Clinton, Republican, 162; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 14. Jefferson was chosen 
President and Clinton Vice-President. | 
_1808.—For President, James Madison, of Vir= | 
ginia, Republican, 122; Charles C. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 47; George Clinton, of 
New York, Republican, 6. For Vice-President 
George Clinton, Republican, 113; Rufus 520) 
New York, Federalist, 47; John Langdon, of New | 
Hampshire, 9; James Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3. _ 
Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen President and \, 
Clinton Vice-President. :| 
1812.—For President, James Madison, Republi- _ 
can, 128; De Witt Clinton, of New York, Federalist, | 
89. For Vice-President, Elbridge Gerry, of Massa- | 
chusetts, 131; Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, — 
Federalist, 86. Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen | 
President and Gerry Vice-President. | 
1816.—For President, James Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of New York, 
Federalist, 34; For Vice-President, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, of New York, Republican, 183; John_ 
Eager Howard, of Maryland, Federalist, 22; James 
Ross of Pennsylvania, 5; John Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, 4; Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, 3. 
Vacancies, 4. Monroe was chosen President and 
eit aa hee ite fee ete AS 
.—For President, James Monroe, of Virginia, 
Republican, 231; John Q. Adams, of Stanach etal 
Republican, 1. For Vice-President, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, Republican, 218; Richard Stockton, of 
New Jersey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware, 4; 
Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Richard 
Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote each. Vacancies, 3. 
James Monroe was: chosen President and Daniel D. 
Tompkins Vice-President. “ 


National Convention Cities Since 1856 


Chicago, Ill, 17—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932; Dem., 1864, 
1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940 


St. Louis, Mé., §—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
1904, 1916, 
peniladelphia, Pa, 5—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940; 
em, i 
Cincinnati, O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 
Baltimore, Md., 2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912 


Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, 1936. — 

vey coy Or ee eke Maire 5 
ansas y, Mo., 2—Rep. 8; Dem., 1900. 

Minneapolis’ Minn., 1—Rep., 1892.” om 

Charleston, S. C., 1—Dem., 1860. 

Louisville, Ky., 1—Dem., 1872. 

San Francisco, Calif., 1—Dem., 1920. 

Denver, Col., 1—Dem., 1908. 

Houston, Tex., 1—Dem,, 1928. 


os 


B ‘Total City Oey 
Soc., 38,52! 


Mrotal City, (1932) —Roosev 
24,214 ; Reynolds, 


Com 


are 


Roosevelt pent en 2,041,347 1, 
Br r, Com., 31, 
ean elt, Dem., 1,455,176; Hoover, Rep., 584,056; Thomas, 


Soc, Lab., 6,607 
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a New York City—President, 1940 
—— = NEW Ons COUNTY 
e 00s. oos. Willkie} Roos. | Roos 1 
A.D.| Rep. Dem. |Am.L. || A. D. ep. Dem. |Am.L. || A.D. renee Irene: Peer 
if 
3. 2 
4.0) 1 3306 
a 8,2 ;004 | 1,579 10,180 | 15,628 | 2,475 88: er ts 
; : ¢ : : "822 ’ 
goo] 82 | Se | Sa oo] ade | See | ae ae | GR | Se |e 
8...<} 6,967 14,590 2,842 14,764 | 14'592 | 2077 2S 
: Tot... .|292,480 |408,747 | 69,406 
BRONX COUNTY 
T....| 15,314 ) 20,206 | 2,671 |; 4 6,435 ) 20,689 : p 
2....| 24,547 | 69,827 | 19,043 5... 5,117 deere | arise || 8.222] 58393 23:39 | 15°106 
; i k : "129 || 8....] 54 
8... 7] “7,539 | 23,002 | 5,910 || 6:::-) 69,878 | 70,987 | 15,996 || 54898 | Oe 
.|198,293 |333,013 | 85,918 
KINGS COUNTY 
1....| 11,228 | 10,236 | 1,512 \; 9 53,298 0 6,782 ||17 1 
E : : a ; ; : a 0,866 
2. 41,926 | 98,783 23/299 |/10. 17'595 | 14,084 | 1,790 |/18:...| 23,594 Tors 26'237 
3.. 7.893 | 11.66 1/326 ||11._..] 17/813 | 22,675 | 4,124 ||19.. 8/218 | 10/871 | 1,892 
Z..--f 8.006 | 16, "O01 ||12....| 181944 | 19,396 | 2,945 ||20...-} 20,702 | 16,691 | 1,830 
5. 2,448 | 14,938 | 1,868 ||13-- 7763 | 10,966 | 2,111 ||21....| 35,605 | 44,515 089 
| hs | OE | See HE) gags | deeee | S9ne Vas: | "as | Soame |e 
- P = ; \15.. iB 2 ts “= OD 4 ‘ 
8.:.:] 8.357 | 9,794 971 |26-- 37,028 | 73, 21,118 || ee 
¥ ot. ..|394, 612,914 |129,754 
: QUEENS COUNTY 
I... -) 31,045 | 37,362 | 4,130 |) 3- 56,572 | 43,531 | 5,386 || 5...-| 47,626 | 42,958 | 5,1 0 
2,...| 415188 | 40,242 4,662 “1107'504 | 73351 | 7/438 || 6.-..| 39,471 | 21,826 2008 
Tot. ..|323,406 |259,270 | 28,754 
RICHMOND COUNTY 
~,| 19,940 | 17,250 | 1,597.]| 2...-| 18,971 | 17,880 | 1,580 —_——_ 
| | | | Wlrot....| 37,935 | 35,130 | 3,177 
SUMMARY OF 1940 VOTE OF NEW YORK CITY F 
‘ Tot. Votes; Absentee; Repub- Demo- American Prohi- 
County Recorded | Ballots lican cratic Labor Socialist bition 
ewivork.......5.. 779,978 4,222 | 292,480 | 408,747 69,406 3,496 378 
DX... 634,697 163 | 198,293 | 333,013 85,918 2'990 304 
Kings... . 1,167,213 4.137 | 394534 | 612,914 | 129,754 "951 460 
Vises... 19/37 2'324 | 323,406 | 259,270 28,754 1,749 153 
tichmond. . 77,935 338 38,911 35,130 3,177 208 22 
Mivotals........... 3,299,201 13,184 | 1,247,624 | 1,649,074 | 317,009 12,394 1,317 
NEW YORK CITY—PRESIDENT, 1936 
EW YORK COUNTY 
‘< Roos. | Land. | Roos. | Roos, | Land. moe a Roos. | Land. | Roos. 
A. D.| Dem. Rep. |Am.L, A. D.| Dem. Rep. | Am. |A.D.| Dem. Rep. | Am.L. 
29,834 | 11,296 | 2,130 17...<| 18,382 | 2,375 | 1,446 
ieaee | Hates | ese 1B) 3848s | Soto | a 
29'261 | 91559 | 1,287 20.. 12'658 | 3,559 711 
18,028 | 6,943 931 21....| 25,101] 6,591 | 1,113 
20'948 | 8,837 861 22....| 25,192 | 7,397 | 1,435 
17,085 21,494 1,041 23...) 50,534 | 16,852 | 4,165 
Ne 
; BRONX COUNTY 
>. | 20,588 525 4745 35,571 | 5,252 | 6,845 
us. race 3919 yo71 U7 lg $2,793 | 29,009 | 13,037 
mee 111) 84,842 | 27,582 | 13, bee oat fs "Igss,103 | 93,151 | 64.522) 
cee.” (Tot.. s A % 
ot KINGS COUNTY 
7 f 543 17- 17, 275 | 8,637 | 1,707 
Bee B16! 24387 | 21, 370 (10... leer 10467 6,543 |12----| beans | 15,083 | 19,204 
me.) 12,54 103 548 |1 “| 94'622 | 11,844 | 2,367 |19.. 12'640 e388 2,581 
mse "35. 07 3,866 |12....| 22,311 | 10,513 | 1,595 /20.. 22,166 0,49 1,682 
i6.: ated 3'379 1936 red, 12979 Toes 3763 Bh-+--) 35189 1 10,361 | 8,761 
"| 78063 | 6,13 "749 °*} 15/240 | 3,709 432 23... -| 13,986 | 2452 | 5,918 | 
B..-.| 13,983 | 3,402 Bee 72,531 | 12,179 | 22,256 |” [org 210 1212,852 1119,096 
. QUEENS Coun. 584 | 27,480 | 3.134 
12,608 | 2,355 || 3. 56,233 | 25,403 | 3,176 || 5..--| 51.5 
4 b98 17,169 | 2/581 || 4...-] 80,501 58.454 | 3.853 || 6.-.-] 28,726 | 21, "683 | 1,077 
Tot... [303,877 1162,797 | 16,176 
2 RICHMOND COUNTY: ——_———— 
21,786 | 11,989 fl 1,070 [? 22,249 ] 10,563 | 1,124 le ot... | a 24,035 | | 3 | 22,852 > | 2.194 


oe 
802, rots: } 238,845) ; 45); wandon, 665,951; 


Soc., 122,565; Foster, 7 


——— 


4 
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New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1897-1937 


1897 1901 
eee 
aw sd Sear Peete SS 
Low, }|Sanial,|! Shep- Han- | Kein- | Man- 
PAs eee Wook. Ware Tracy | Cits. Soc. ar Low ford ard ierre 


Dem. | Dem. | Rep. | Union| Lab. Dem. | Fus. |Soc. D.|Soc. L.| Proh. 


Manhattan & Bronx| 143, es 13,076| 55,834] 77,210| 9,796} 56, 631| 162,298] 6,409} 4,323 617 
76,1 


938] 37,611 65,656| 3, aot a 858| 114.625 2;692] 1,638 501 
S278 Jae 5,639| 5,876 3,679 13,118 613 181 74 
4,871 583| 2,779 2:798 $37 78.009 6.772 120 71 
: Totals, City ..|233,997| 21,693| 101,863 151,540| 14,467|| 265,177| 296,813 9,834: 6,213] 1,264 
1903 1905 
laa 


Ss LS Bee a 

Borough Mc- Fur- |Hunter] Mc- Mec- Hearst 

2 - Clellan| Low man Soc. Kee ||Clellan| Ivins | M. O. 
Dem. | Fus. |Soc. D.| Lab. | Proh. |} Dem. Rep. L. 


tt ae Eee iS ee I ee 
Manhattan & Bronx| 188,681} 132,178} 11,318 3,540 376|| 140,264| 64,280] 123,292 
Brooklyn ninlefeile’s iv. 0.5 102,569] 101,251 4,529| 1,411 396|| 68,788 61,192] 84,835 
Queens.......-++-- 17,074| 11,960 976 178 47|| 13,228] 7,213) 13,706 
Richmond, ey oe 6,458| 6,697 133 76 50 6,127| 4,499] © 3,096 


Totals, City ..|314,782| 252,086] 16,956) 5, 195 869|| 228,407| 137,184] 224,929 


1909 1913 
(lie a ee oie ee eee | SS Sara ee 
Borough Gay- | Ban- |Hearst| Cas- Hunter Mit- Wal- Ray- 
nor nard Ciy. sidy Soc. ||McCall| chel |Russell) ters mond 


Dem. |R. Fus.| All. Soc. Lab. Dem. | Fus. Soc. |Soc. L.| Proh. 


Ut ae ee 
Manhattan é& Bronx| 134,075| 86,497} 87,155) 6,811 813|| 129,113] 178,224] 17,383 952 412 
Brooklyn 91'666| 73.860] 49,040] 3,874 369]| .77,826| 137,074} 11,560 538 587 
Queens... 3 7| 15,186} 1,004 56}} 20,09 34'279| 2/865 129 118} 
| Richmond.......-- 7,067| 5,040] 2,806 79 18 6,883| 8,604 249 28 96. 
Totals, City.. . | 250,378] 177,304| 154,187| 11,168! 1,256 233,919| 358,181| 32,057| 1,647| 1,213 | 
1917 1921 
to Be el 
Borough Ben- Mit- , Hill- Cur- | Pan- De Quinn 
Hylan} nett chel uit Hylan) ran ken Hunt Soc. | Hinds 
Dem. | Rep. Fus. oc. Dem. | Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab.| Lab. | Proh. 
on) es Eee Be Bee eee eee Pe = LS ETT cee, 
Manhattan........ 113,728] 13,230] 66,748] 51,176}| 261,452) 124,253 28,7561 321 316 375 + 
Bronx....-- AG RRA 1,54 5,576| 19,247| 30,374 118,235} 34.919] 21,255 133 244 120) 
pools Sea's 114,487| 297748] 52,921] 48,880|| 260,143} 128,259) 29,580 395 346 390) 
Piet 35,399] 5,916] 13,641| 13,477|| 87,676] 36,415) 2,741 88 123 170} 
Richmond: Sbecines 850]. 1,968] » 2,940] 1,425|| 22,741) 9,000 275 71 20 144 


Totals, City. .| 313,956! 56,438| 155,497| 145,332|| 750,247 332,846| 82,607 1,005! 1,049| 1,013} 


er man as don er er G’dia as son q. 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soc. L.| Progr. || Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soc. L.| Deal 


1925 1929 
Lt los NE SE eee A eR = Be Sas eee ee 
Borough is Water-|Thom-| Bran- } Fish- || Walk- La )Thom-) John- |En’ght: 


Manhattan........| 247,079] 98,617| 9,842 388 387\|| 232,370] 91/944] 37,316] 1,238} 1,121 i 
Bronx..... Miele eas 31,226] 39,615) 11,133 488 262]| 159,948 6 39'181| 1,57 845 j 
Berea Sifu lhiols >: 44,029) 139,060 ‘ 591 528]| 283,432] 132,095| 71,145] 2,585) 2,361 | 
Sede 103,629) 58,4 1,943 155 284)! 166,18: 4, 1,354 | 
ichmoud.. SOLIDI | 223724] 10/794 07 21 37|| 25,584) 15,079 248 95 2841 
Totals, City... | 748 687 346,564| 39,574|. 1,643| 1,498|| 867,5221 367,675! 175,697| 6,401 5,965 5 
1932 1933 
con de eee 
Borough a Brien| Pounds| McKee vane O’Brien| LaG’dia |.McKee |Salmon | 
Dem. Rep. |Write-In| Soc Dem. Rep. Fu. Recoy. | Soc. 


| _———— _————$_ | |) SO ' 
308,944] 116,729] 42,299] 40,011]) 192,649 203,479] 123, eon 10,525 
48 50,212] ._ 68,980 93,403 151,669 131, 280) 14,7 

73,431) 113,622|| 194,335 331,920] 194,558) 26,9 

: 8} 24,981 90,501 154,369| 141,296] © 6,66 

16,586 6,782 2,293 15,784 27,085| 18,212}) 9 


4 
4 
| 
; 


or 
on 
om 
Bae 
le 
a 
Lz, 
a 
rs 
o 


443,901] 234,372] 249,887|| 586,672 868,522| 609,053| 59, 846 


‘A recount, by court order, (1932) gave O’Brien, 1,054,324; P 4 2 
api ese. ee (x08) er, (082) ge Berea 4 54,3 ‘ounds, 443,020; McKee, 241,899; Hilquit, 


New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1937 


BOROUGH SUMMARY 


eS ee i be Guardin a apa 0 oe 


Mahoney 5 La Guardia 
Borough Trades ; Anti- Amer. 
Dem. Union Com. Total || Rep. Labor Fus. Prog. Total 
is nae iaieb eet amet Dui d | Rade Ue) ear eRe ES Se Sees Ee 


2,044| 1,842) 237,006)| 181,518] 99,735] 39,959 7,78 

1,378 1,571} 166,805 96,468] 138,756) 30,677), Baal 37931 
An 720] pees) eee Aan es) Gea] eal Sie 
? , , bad 7 1 

De 220 103] 27/325|| 23,879) _3,363| 7,280 336| "34,858 


6,493) 890,756|| 674,611! 482,790! 159,556 


Election Returns—North Carolina 797 
ad 
. North Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., | Willkie,; Roos Landon Cc 
Dem. Rep. a , ounties | Roos., | Willkie,) Roos., Landon 
. p em. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ‘ 
,429| - 3,382] 11,025 > ‘ 
2739 2/21 3)262 Pet 3652 233 1,363 iS 
.. 1,952 1,217 2,345 1,498 6,247 oe way a 
4.552 371 4.629 381 4:90 3 099 Bee 23t 
4.716} 4,175) 5,552| 4,557 2/941 21312 Part 38 
1,194 2,944 839 2,971 3171 4'617 the ~ 
5,528 936 6, 1 33 964 4,628 "106 pay ot 
; '8 115 2: : . 
2,925 : 543 3,360 551 28768 713 26/169 709 
Buncombe S 24,878 8,723 23'646 $470) 007 Peo Base ait 
ane res "24° ‘ 7,454 5,506 : ; 3 f 
Gabarrus:-| 11776) 2.579) 121297 3 395| {Nash 4,330) 2.58tl Oe eee 
c dwell. 6.334] 3,005] 6,809 3/421||New Han’er. 8,600! 1,635 er 306 
occ : 961 : 134 1,008 1,117||Nor'pton. .. 3,826 105] 3,785 1300 
Caswell 3'335 '351| _2'493 ers 27h 3860 rite 
Catawba 11,233 5,656] 11,017 1,448 1780 "bar 1360 
Chatham 4.025 1,829 4373 3°14 ae 1,627 860 
Cherokee 3'180|  2,674| 3,473 2/249 30 3379 333 
ren 1,547 : 4 1,550 1,176 308 2800 tat 
oe ; : 1,340 
Cleveland 91346 1,970] 11,393 10087 380 3839 335 
lumbus 5,900 934| 6,359 2'454| 1,528] 2,521 304 
ven... 4.916 626 5,543 8.455 7'056 8/090 bboe 
berl'd 6,050 1,118] 6,505 6,530 "779 8709 "307 
Currituck 1,532 102 1,625 9/251 931| 10,280 $38 
Dare....... 1,214 315 1,389 11,315} 2,398] 11,366) 2 3 
Davidson 11,084 6,978| 10,844 13,023 4'059| 12,808 rents 
ayie...... 2’896|  21532| 21476 ”502||Rutherford..| 8,869] 4,204 FL 4330 
Duplin... .. 5,394 1,260 5,966 1,546||Sampson. . . 5,107 5,769|  5,937| 4,948 
urham .. 14/810 2'491| 12,804 2/189) |Scotland. . - 2/981 "250 3/183 "314 
gecombe 7,516 316 6.68 : : 6,321 4,569 6,505] 4,513 
Forsyth. . 20,664 7,125| 18,734 4,274 2'712| 4,384; 3,259 
Franklin. . 4.724 227 5,20 8/871 4:178| 8,833 766 
Gaston . 17,262 4,294], 17,555 2)422 1,425 "61 2/084 
Gates. . 1,388 108 1,484 31312 2'019|  2'845} «200 
Graham 1,404 1,089 1,473 1,140 "415 1,049 "304 
ranville 3,924 213| 4.279 7,179 634| 7,480 601 
reene..... 2/990 104 3,097 4252 380| 4.536 315 
Guilford 26,565 9,770| 25,579 18,083 2,665) 19,850] 2,456 
Halifax 7,982 361 8,230 21676 "247| 3,047 "140 
Harnett 6.602| 2,280] 8,018 1.724 362 1,875 535 
Haywood 8,631 2/357 8,175 3'615| 3,739 3'880| 3,409 
Henderson 6,336 3,712 5,747 7,222 1,649 7,087 1,751 
Hertford 21464 92 2,327 7,299 '446|  6,506| 8,358 
Hoke... .... 1,904 117 1,953 "912 "584| 7,522 "p49 
Hyde...... 1,202 309 1,157 3'660| 4,077 3,2 4,200 
Tredell. ...- 10,328 3,820] 11,308 3,489 2'516 3603 2691 
Jackson 41563 "410| 4,580] 3,061 : : ase : 
Johnston 9'976|  4,192| 11,253] _4,339!|_ Totals...! 609,015! 213,633| 616,141 223,283 


1938 

1936 ee eer atory bal 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bailey, 

' 1936 (Governor)—Hoey, Dem., 


, 417. 
1880 '(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 
‘ Cleveland, Di 


.), Cleveland, Dem., 


1892 (Pres 
~Rep., 100,565; Weaver, People’s, 


-, 2,630 : 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 
at : Palmer, Nat’l a cae 57 
roh., 


ley, Rep., 155,243; Levering, 
Pres.), 
133,081; ‘Woolley, Proh., 1,009. 


the 
Charlestown 


1940 (Governor)—Broughton, Dem., 

U. S. Senator)—Reynolds, De 
Soc., 21; Brower, 
Dem., 563,968; Rep., 233,909. 


Bryan, Dem., 157,752; Mc. 


school house went up there in 1764. 
rmed and 


608,744; McNeill, Rep., 195,402. 
m., 316,685; Jonas, Rep., 179,650. 
Com., 11; Lemke, Union, 2. 


542,139; Rep., 270,843. 


* Blaine, 


133,098; Harrison, 
44,732; 


(Populist), 
8; McKin- 


Bidwell, 


81. 
Kinley, Rep., 


# Roger Green with colonists from Virginia settled i 
fhorthern part of Carolina was 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, 
Rep., 94,769. 

1876 (Pres.),.Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 

124,208; Garfield, 


Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126 
142,592; 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep., 
82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 
114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep., 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., 1,025, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep., 
120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53; Serger, Soc., 509. 
1916 SGU ke Bickett, Dem., 167.761; Linney, Rep., 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
,848; Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc., 446. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Rep.. 
191,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 13. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover; Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 


287,078. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Hoover, 
Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591 


and Chowan Rivers. In 1663 


Albemarble County, with William Drummond as 


sent site of Wilmington, was jaid out in 1665. 


in 1749. 


it decided that after Sept. i, 1774, all use of East wore 


1, 1274, importation of African slaves should cease; and tha 


gods should be imported 
7 the American Legion 


Stadium with a seating capacity 


{ 
. 
. 
' 
f 


. 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


North Dakota 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) : 


1940 1 1936 1940 1936 
., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon, , 
Ne tiadaes pert | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. 
37 | : 7 41| 1,924 
1,231 1,321 746||Mercer..... 567 3,3 j 
ee 3,954 4.649| 4,484 2,334||Morton..... 2,889 5,499} 5,612 
Benson. ... 2'898 21485) © 3,343 1.020) | Mountrail 2/392 1,981 2775 
Billings. ...'. 404! 663 729 329||Nelson...... 2)435 1,859 21954 
Bottineau... 2,469; 3,129) 3,286 1,224||Oliver...... 266 1,356 906 
owman 882) 927 1,118 534||Pembina 3,711 2,924 4,139 
urke i? 1,342 1,951 1,821 684| | Pierce 1,451 2,349 2,168 
Burleigh. . 4.350, . 5,858, _6,314 2,447||Ramsey..... 3,530 3.629| 4,559 
BRAS ss obs 11,911|- 12,567) 12,400 7,632) |Ransom 1,986] 2,579) 2,385 
Cavalier "757| 2,845) 3,533 1,657| |Renville.. 1,298|" 1,202 1,766 
Dickey...... 1:721|' 2.777| 2.287 1/533||Richland. 3,584} 5,102] 3,792 
Divide. ...... 1,771) 1,437) 2,212 585) |Rolette 2,820 1,555 3,186 
ES ae 1:392| 2132) 2,257 732| |Sargent 1,894 1,922 2'306 
Bddy....:.. 1,368 1,319} 1,729 579| |Sherida: 543) 2,405 1,150 
Emmons.... 1,004\~. 3,515, 2,424 1,117] |Sioux. 578; —- 1,167 877 
Foster...... 1,446 1,109} 1,894 684! |Slope....... 585 801 896 
Golden Val. .|: 689! 873} 991 581||Stark....... 2,075| 4,367) 4,012 j 
Gr'd Forks. . 8,396 7,043 9,222 4,312 | Steele es Mes 2, 1,434 1,328) 1,444 
627, 2,815) 1,858) 1,022) Stutsman 3,897, 5,634) 5,564 
1,464 1,117 1,665 666||Towner..... 17596, 1,630} 1,744 
6711 2/468] —«:1,383 989] |Traill.. 2.32: 2'476 2'882 2,780 
837, 2.214 1,492 872||Walsh. ..... 5,499) 3,051 5,756 
1,637| 2,943! 2,412 1,614||Ward....... 7,669 6.519, 8,872 
498, 2,572! 1,292 9 Wells. ...... 1,878 3,335) 3,114 
2,225! 3,894 3,294 1.619 Williams... . 41579, 2,470 4,903 
: 1g’ 3494) 1, j (is. SSS 
McKenzie... 9,440 11563 +885 570|| Totals...| 124,036| 154,590) 163,148) 72, 
MeLean.. ... 2,666, 4,113 4,018 1,732 ; 


id t —Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson, Com., 545; Babson, Proh., 325. 
1340 Weta, Senator) -Lenger, Rep., 100,647; Lemke, Ind., 92,593; Vogel, Dem., 69,847; Haaland, , 


Ind., 1,014. 

* 4940 (Governor)—Moses, Dem., 173,278; Patterson, Rep., 101,287. 
1938 Se yernor) bMoses Dem., 138,270; Hagan, Rep, 125,246. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Nye, Rep., 131,907; Langer, ind., 112,007; Nygaard, Dem., 19,244. 
1936 terentdent) Lemke, Union, 36,708; Thomas, Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA t 

1892 (Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29,555; Taft, Rep.,,, 

1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, 23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 

People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proii., 899. The Demo- | 1918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep. 
erats fused with the People’s Party. 3,471. 


Proh., 19%. . 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
160,072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. : 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette, 
Progs., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370. i 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 178.350; Hoover, , 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep., Rep., 71,772 Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Socy, , 
57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,42i. |! 3,521; Foster, Com., 830. } 


*s first settiement dates to 1800 and the state was admitted to the Union Nov. 2, 1889. | 
Pee Tegiciature consists of a Senate of 49 members elected for four years, and a House of Repre-~ 
sentatives elected for two years. The state is divided into 53 counties. ; 


20,686: McKinley, Rep., 26,335. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep., 
39,808; Woolley. Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520. 


04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 
1905 95: Swallow, Pyroh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117. 


North Dakota Flowers, Birds and Cowboys 


Source: An Official Publication of North Dakota 


- in ‘June; the 


The wild flowers of North Dakota are everywhere 
in endless variety and beauty, increasing in num- 
ber as the summer season advances. The pasque 
flower, budding forth just as the snows of winter 
are passing; the violet, delicate and shy, in the 
low, shady places; the wild rose—the state flower— 
acres of them, perfuming the air by the roadsides 
tiger lilies, rich in color, exclusive, 


aristocratic; the goldenrod of autumn, nodding 


“stiff and stately in the breeze, like the plumes of 


jehts of old; the spiderwort, deep blue in 
foe. one prairies have no more enchantingly 
beautiful flower, when seen sparkling with dew- 
drops in the early morning. 

Birds, millions of them; the meadowlark—the 
bird optimist—with the dark crescent on his breast, 
‘heralding the coming of spring with his brave, 
@heery song; the robin, coming in the night, wak- 
ing up the sleepy city and farmside with ‘his 
Ruening joyous, rollicking matin music; the sweet, 
clear, icuid notes of the diffident prairie plover 
calling to his Mate; the honk of wild geese flying 
jn countless numbers in regular military forma- 
tion, and the whirring wings of wild ducks of 
Kit variety, on their flight to their summer 
feeding grounds. 

The prairies of North Dakota are a big world in 
its serene, beautiful old age. They are meditative, 
peaceful, unafraid; a world at rest, benign, gra- 


4 


cious; a land made for homes and the carefree y 
and laughter of healthy, happy children. ie | 
It was in that long, wide stretch of country, : 
the western section of our state, that there lived, 
worked and played one of the most interesting, 
unique types of character that our country hi 
produced in the process of pioneer developme 
the cowboy of the plains. He had a language a 
his own, rich, strong, colorful. There ran throu 
all his talk a quaint humor blended with origin: 
deductions as to life’s problems and, in additio: 
Bate le, bbe deat csuptgly seh ay was as fre 
a air he breathed and as satisfying and restfw 
as ee Gia is Thee tea he Rahs 4 = v 
e cowboy was. the man of the chaps, spu 
saddle, horse and gun. He was an easy, a 
daring rider—the best the world has known or ever 
will know. His work required the utmost skill anc 
quick, ready resourcefulness. He was a master .0: 
his trade and so was his horse. There was a close, 
inter-dependent relation between horse and rider— 
they were chums. He was a man of courage, love of 
fair play, strength of character, hardihood, honor. 


.His work was arduous, dangerous and—at tim 


exhausting, but, with it all, there was the roma 
of ‘the great roundup, the long trail. drive, — 
rodeo and the lonely night watch, as he slo 
rode around the big herd bedded down for 

night, while he gazed up through the clear atm 
phere to the star-sprinkled heavens above h 


as Election Returns—Ohio 799 


Ohio 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos.,) Land ‘ 
Dem. Rep. t Dem. Rep? Cate re Deni eo Ree 

5,007 6,180} 5,832 5,910 || Logan 6,351| 9 
‘ i * ; 861 

‘469 5| 16, Lorain. 25,831] 23/422 24308 


7,116 0 i 
21,926] 19,462) 22,243 
7,464| 16,272 8,9. 
6,105 7,13 7,110 
59,496} 46,384] 57,931 
89,555| 63,405) 91,8 
34,615| 25,026] 32,384 
19,004] 14,675) 21,991 
3,947 7,214 fi 
6,254 8,656 7,744 
404 3,190 H 
, 6,895 8,722 7,209 
8 8.584| 13,558) 10,203 
7,551| 6,8! 0,748| _ 13,525{ 12,666 
E 7,472 9,463 i 
7,081 10,303| _8,315 7,956 9.711} 16,998} 11,255 
12'408| 13,464] 11,213 9,386 || Wyandot ... 4,206 6,272 5,597 
10,661 10,274| 11,471 8,498 


Licking....| 16,379! 16,288] 17,785) 11,958 Totals... !1,733,139|1,586,773|1,747,122|1,127,709 


1940 (U. S. Senator—Burton, Rep., 1,602,498; McSweeney, Dem., 1,457,304. 
1940 (Governor)—Bricker, Rep., 1,825,312; Davey, Dem., 1,460,653, © _ 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, Com., 5,251; THomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. 


PAST VOTE OF OHIO 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; | 1908 (Gov.), Dem., 652,569; Rep., 533,197; Soc., 

Grant, Rep., 281,852; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; 28,573; Soc. Lab., 797; Proh., 7,665; Ind., 397, 

Black, Proh., 2,100. ie 3 1910 (Gov), Dem, 470775, Rep. 376,700; Soc., 
6 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, p-, ,637; Proh., 7,129; Soc. Lab., 2,920. 

aas0 808; puede ‘Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep., 


Pres), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, | 1.90175: 
B80 ¢ eee ee. ardsubetee t.406;..Daw.| 14 (0.6. Ren), Deri 423,742; Rep., 526,115; 
Proh., 2,616. ’ 1916 Cl 1 OOF ison, Det, 604,161; Hughes, R 
se Zz - js Tres.), ilson, em., 7. i. ughes, ep., 
Ore ao oe gone Dem., 368,200; Baier, | 9314 235 fanly, Prob... 8.080; Benson, Soc., 38,008 
ae te , + 21,069; 1916 '(U.'8. Sen.), Dem., 510,686; Rep., 535,346; 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison, ‘ : . ‘ 
Paes tiyosds “Fisk. Proh., 24,356: Streeter. pt a ea Piel 588 Oe eee eae 
elias Later eee Be pee id vie cued ote) ‘Watkins, Proh,, 294; Debs, Soc., peu 
Ren 405,187; Weaver, People’s, 14,852; Bidwell, rah ae ee, m., 782,000; Repis elie 
5 é 012. 1 . +» 916,962; A i“ 
ig Be Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), “i, ot ), ‘Donahey, Dem., 918,962; Dayis, Rep 
her "497; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem.. 1,858; | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130; Davis, 
McKinley, Rep., 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784.|  Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Byog., 357,948; Johns 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep., Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 
~ §43,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., — 
(Pres.), Parker, Dem. 344,940; Roosevelt, 864,210; Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 
"600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc.,| 2,836; Reynolds, Sac. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh., 


é 200. ' 3,556. 
4 : Goy.), Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617; Soc.,| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
17,795; Soc. Lab., 1,808: Proh., 13,061. Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64,094; Upshaw, 
; (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., Pron, 1.421; Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Sog. 
"572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795.] _Lab., 1,968. _ 
Although the Moravian missionaries are re- vessel 45 feet long and 12 feet wide, with sides 
g eed, as “tne Pilgrims of Ohio,” their villages | thick enough to resist the bullets of Indians, On 
‘were destroyed and it was left for the sons of New | this and the accompanying craft of smaller boats, 
ngland to establish on the ‘Ohio at the mouth of} the settlers, 48 in number, with their horses, 
Muskigum t first permanent settlement of | wagons, Be oom cooking utensils, hoes, axes, 
the state—Marietta, in honor of Queen Marie| guns an other equipment, passed down the 
ntoinette of France. They came overland from| Youghiogheny River, the Monengahela and the 
sachusetts and reached the banks of the| Ohio, and at the end of, five days reached — 
Youghiogheny River about the middle of February, their destination April 8, 1788. Here they were 
‘hey constructed a number of boats, the] welcomed by the soldiers of Fort Harmar, and 


Pe ot which they named ‘“‘The Mayfiower.”’ a! began to rear new homes in the wildeiness. 


og hy : he Pe 9 


‘ 


800 Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon 
Oklahoma 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 
.»| Willkie, | Roos., : Counties 


Roos.,| Land. 


Roos.,| Willkie, 
Dem. Rew 


Counties 


1,929 i 
,840 
3/920] 2,68 
13,344| 6,4 
3,901| 2,4: 
3,512] 2,5 
4,843| 2,1 
50,946| 24,31 
12,061| 4,97. 
10,090} 4,91 
aes ae 4 
S419 30 81081| 4,7 
3'305| 3,3 9,974] 3,6 
2'613| 2,980 ,846 || Pontotoc. ........ 9,310! ; 8,079} 2,0 
2'162; 2,493| 1,324)| Pottawatomie..... 12,058) 6,776 12,187 4,708 
10'792| 11,142} 7,457||Pushmataha......| 3,952) 1,709 3,389 1,08 
2'958| 6,276| 1,700)!Roger Mills. ...| 2,580! 1,504| 3,383 9 
4'299| 9,025 ae - 4086! 4,290) 3,11 
3'394| 3,955 4000 
1,195| 3,745 2,60! 
731| 2,570 1,63 
1,616} 1,836 1,22. 
2,661} 3,961 _ in 
31168} 5,990 | oe Ae Ray: 28,7. 
1'540| 5,435] 1,095|| Wagoner......... 2'946! 41647 2,977] 2,11 
1/226} 3,719) 1,032); Washington. ..... 6,289 7,347| 6,202 5,203 
1,362} _ 3,099 743); Washita...... ..| 4,256 2,978} 5,205) 1,792) 
10,003) 11,846] 6,671); Woods...:........ 3,506 3,440) 4,179) 2,346 
4.081] 2,539\) Woodward. ...... 2,806 3,403) 3.361) 2.43 
539| 5,624| 1,684] | 
? ‘600 2,923) 1,344 Totals 43s. i. 5's 474,313, 348,872) 501,069/245,1 
4.664) 8,061! 3,894 i 


1940 (Gfeaitient)——Habson, Proh., 3.027. ‘ 
aoe 1gGovernor)—Phillips, Dem., 355,740; Rizley, Rep., 148,861; Lanham, Proh., 2,579; Franing 


TnGske. tu. Senator)—Thomas, Dem., 307,936; Glasser, Rep., 159,734; Nelson, Proh., 2,220; Clark k 

603; rismpeon Ind., 573, 

1586 (Bresident)—Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh., 1,328 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Lee, Dem., 493,407; Hyde, Rep., 229,004; Clemens, Soc., 1,895; Nelson, Proh., 973 | 
PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA : 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 


110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 255,798; Coolidge, Rep. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Tafa, Rep.,| 744242: DaWollette, Progs., 41,141; Johns, Soc. 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674, 1928 (Pres.), Hooyer, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 219,174; Thomas, Soc., 33 1924: Farm. -Lab., 1,2833 
1233+ Roosevelt, 'Prog., "934: Soc., 45,190. 1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover, 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., Rep., 188,165. ; 
; 5 | 
t 
Oregon 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) | 
1940 1936 1940 1936 : 
2 ae oe ee re BY pa | ee eee 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos. Willkie, | Ri 
Dem. Rep. || Dem. Rep. ing hats Dem. Rep. Dems Landon 
4,353 3,101] 4,991 1,768 16;286| 15,349] 13,92 
2,942 5,089] 3.547 1390 3,510 2,962 i 2a ra 
lac 13,547] 11,416| 14/203 5,830 360 6,523 856 i 
Clatsop... . } 3,758| 6,2 1261 2,958 2,929 630 133. 
Columbia... 5,758 2,959| 5,587 1,815 14,031} 16,940] 15/536 8.5 
(Ch Re 7,853 5,034] 7,167 | 2,576 758). 1,181 | 51 
Crook. .... 1,439 942! 1,086 589 97,595} 73,612) 106,56 41 
ee ,033 941 913 497 ,07 ;211 ; St 24 
Deschutes 4,775 2,603} 4,278 | 1,299 67 575 "33 
Douglas 707 5,991] 4,893 | 4,254 2,786 2.516} 2,781 1,3 
G ? 85 518 36 4,935 5,193) 5,753 2,943 
Grant..... 1,582 1,103) 1,436 697 500 ,642| 41643 V51 
»Harne 1214 9 1,262 54 1,974 1,319| 2,0 "81 
Hood River. 2,367 2,305} 2,759 1,249 3,001 ; 3,573 2 
Jackson 5A 8,507! 7,520 | 4/866 626 :367| 8,641 ri 
Jescprine,:| 2.8861 3,904| 2,840 | 1,998 BAB eg Slo Sones: pea 
phine. . h , i A 5,566 i : 
Klamath. . 91345 6,169| 81562 | 3/22 BA aad PO cee Ras AE 
i Lake. .s.-. 1,274 Totals..| 258,415! 219,555| 266,733| 122, 


1940 (President)—Aiken, Soc. Lab., 2,487; Thomas, Soc., apc Brveee, Cc 4 
1938 (Governor) Sprague, Rep., 214,062; Hess, Dem., 158,744 Oe ee ae 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Holman, ‘Rep, 203,120; Mahoney, Dent: * 167, 135 
104; Co Leo Ug wm Union, 21,831; "Thomas, Soc., 2,143; "Aiken, Hood) Lab., 500; Browder, 
? 


si Election Returns—Oregon; Pennsylvania = Sy 


PAST VOTE OF OREGON 

Pp . 
872 gaa My thee Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem. si hee Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Dem., 
As (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem.,| 1908’ (Pr ee ae ee a a ee Bend 
280 Paty aaeien sont 30.815: 62,530: Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Debs, Soo., 17,339. 

cen, 19-085: oarertGrecsbecn, 1d ancock, | 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,’ 47,064; Taft, Ret 
884 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 24,604; Blaine, Rep., | 191¢ (Pres). winon, Dees. 41,000; Soc. 1.343.” 
mee St John, Proh., 492: Butler, Greenback, aE ie Dich ae eee ae Reps, 
888 erg Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland +e (res.y, Cox, Dem., oe oe Hardin 

6,32: Fisk, “Proky,” Leit: Streeters U. | 1914333925 ‘Watkins, Proh., inebs; Bee, R B01, 

Srebot ; . U:| 1934" (pres), Coolidge, Hep., 142,79; LaFollette 
892 toxin). Cleveland, Dem., 14,243: Harrison,| F985: bi 403; Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc.- 


Rep., 35,002; Weaver, Peoples’, 26,965: Bidwell, Lab.. 
Pr 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 


2,281. 
896 (Pres.) McKinley Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem.| 109,223; Thomas, ‘Soc., 2,720; Ri 
: eynol 
pnd Peoples’. 4 5 ing Palmer, Nat. Dem), 9177; Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com.. 1,094. y afr 
900 (Pres 3 Mckinley, Rep., 46,526: Br 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 
: yan, Dem., Rep., 136, 619; Thomas, 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., 2, 536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, ere eh eo 


’ 


ie Pennsylvania 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties Roos, Willkie 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. Paste em. Rep. : ee maces 
Laneh = 7,354 8,609 8,336 8,313||Lancaster...] 32,210} 44,939 
| Oe 367,926] 263.285] 366.903] 170,224||awrence..:| 18814) 19-381 Biooa| 15,458 
Armst' 12,1 14,524] 15,955} 14,198||Lebanon. 13,315| 13,449} 13/800] 13,213 
el 3 4, 37,205 "223||Lehigh...... 3,007| 29,584] 35,325] 25,841 
3 ; . 9'014||Luzerne..... 101,577| 79,685| 104/809] 81,672 
53,301]. 32,111 "907|  26,699!| Lycoming 18,363] 21,423] 19376] ' 18,315 
Sues) Heese] Hoes) Se cuilMenean---| Se] Bee] aera] eagy 
5 i A OPCEL sia aio « , ' 
20,586} 25,169] 24/159| 23/860||Miffiin...... 6, , ast e867 
st eS 13, 4 16,008} 16,772||Monroe..... 6,670} _ 6,0! 8.212] 5,778 
42, 30;306| 46°687| 24,378 Monte’m'y. . 49,409 3,250) 57,870 : 
1,450) 1,79 1/801||Montour ; 2,723 K x 


10,665} 11,734] 9,869 North’benl'd. 26,315 22,914 31,849] 21'758 
, 5,75! 


22,473) 28,222] 26,076] 29,340||Berry, sat 09dl 95h S25 5a 7891 an8 
; d é 9°757| 329788 
13'365| isgor| 20'790| 14531 |(Pike......- 318) ~ 2 "400| "21304 
: 6291| “s" 6'479||Potter...... 731; 5,205} _3'553| 5,172 
13523 9'518| 14°141| _ 9'674||Schuylkiil 48'739| 43'505| 55:183| | 44,353 
10°197|. 15,391| 12'788| 14;463||Snyder....-. é 5, : 5°550 
15,758|  15:297| 18, 14°912||Somerset 14085} 17:369| 161184] 17°375 
31305 94| 43'256| 39,598||Sullivan....- 2'059| 1:740| 2 
g0'225| 80,158] 65:117| 74,899||Susqueh'na pe3| 9'520| 675201 _ 8:7. 
6,920] 6, 035| 57480||Tloga.-....- "434| 11, 5 12/567 
31'735| 36,608} 33:042| 25,607||Union.....- 2'220| 5,612| 2946| 5.589 
41,960| 23, 33.042] 2>-Ghallvenango....| 6873| 17,728| 9,212] 17.676 
9 _ ,157 ,757||Warren..... 5,825 11,016 8,495 F 
12,713 13,084 15,632 13,616|| Washingt’ n. . 50,829 29,026 52,878 23,342 
83| 3'108| 3:431| -2/085||Wayne... .- 3460 9,203} _4.864| _9, 
13521 3498) 13:36] 6'359||Westmorei'a | 64,567] 42,643| 73,579) 36,079 
10,214) 6776) 17.090 _91815||Wyoming...| _2.548| 5,273 3,268) 5,32 
12'635| 18647| 157353| . 16,530||York. .....: 30°243|- 30,228| 45:142| 29,233 
S558] 12,081} 11,080) | 11-943 | 
579 3,782 3,576 Totals. . .|2,171,035 1,889,848) 2,353,788 1,690,300 


3. 3,507 f FE 
1 71,343 5a, 931] -80,585| 51,186 
Te ies Soc., 10,967; Browder, Com., 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518. 


. Senator)—Guffey, Dem., 2,069,980; Cooke, "Rep., 1,893,104; Felix, Soc’, 15, 449; Mansell, 
11,113; Reeve, Com., 4,761; octal — Gov. = th 
1,756,192; Holmes, Soc., 12,635; Burnham, 
+; Omhold, Com., Pi. . 
. Senator) Davis., Rep., 2,086,931; il Dem., etc., 1,694,367; Felix, Soc., 20,155; Van 
9,327; Tookey, Com., 1,530. 
;’ 67,467; Thomas, Soc., 14, 375; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Soc. 


1,424, Colvin, Proh., eer 
1,476, 467; Schnader, Rep., 1,410,138; Holmes, Soc., 42,417; Ames, 

521; Cush, Com., 5, 584, 
(U..s 1,494,010; Reed, Rep., 1,366,872; Maurer, Soc., 50,444; Wicks, 


; 5 Cush, Com, 5,584. Dem., 

1 1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw, Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 

25 ; Reynolds, Indust., 659. ; 
PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


B72. Pres.), Grant, Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem. | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448,782; Taft, Rep., 
Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913. 


aed Lib. 212,041 io: 
si (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., 1912 (Pres.) Wilson,~Dem., 395,637; Taft, Rep., 
213,360; Rooseveit, Prog., 444,894; Soc., 80,915. 


384,142; Cooper, Greenback, 718%, 
a0. (Pres. ), Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, | 1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Rep., 
E 444,713; Weaver. Greenback, 20, 648. 103,823; Hanly, Proh., 28,525; Soc., 42,6 
(Pres: F Cleveland, 3385; Blaine, | 1920 (Pres,), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, "Rep., 
15, 383; ‘isroenbatk: 16,992. 1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42, 612; Debs, Soc., 


a 4 h., 
Seok = cleveland , Dem., 446,633; H Harrison, 70, 021; Christensen, F.-Lab., 15,642. 
1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, 
1 Prog., 307,567; 


2 (Pres.), ar Dei., 452,264; Harrison,|° Dem., 409,192; La | Follet 

: ee Weaver, Peoples’ "8,114; Proh., i cage emer gat 035; Faris, Proh., 95779; 
25,123. oster, Coin 

Pres.), Br: an, Dem. and Peoples’ Populist) « 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055, 382; Smith, Dem., 
#80" 0 cena Nat’ (Gold) Dem : 11,000; foo). 586; Thomas, Soc., 12,647; Foster, Com., 


228; P. ,' ; 
“Fieikiniey, Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh., 19,274. 
wctpres)), Bryan, D Dem., 424,232 Dee enlay, Be Sp jean’ “(Pres Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover, 
a 665; Woolley: zrebs 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4.83%. Rep., 453, 540; Thomas, Soc. wt 1,119; Upshaw, 
(Pres,), Par Dem., 335,430; Roosevelt, ries i 1319, Foster, core S68: Cox, Jobless, 
fee: 840,949; elon: Proit,, 33,717; Soc., 21,863. 


' 


Election Returns—Rhode Island; South Carolina ;, 


- 802 
Rhode Island 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 5 
1940 1936 b 1940 1936 z 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon: 
ak Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. |. Dem. Rep. 
Bristol...... RS pea pee 1438? Washington . 5,970 9,173 5,056 8,764 
Gogiiseits, tale -24, 13, rh 
New OG 10,457 9,95: 9,499 9,358 Totals...| 181,746| 138,432] 165,238) 125,03% 
Providence. .| 145,058} 99,271! 131,218! 88,492 ‘ 


‘1938 (Governor)—Vanderbilt, Rep., 167,003; Quinn, Dem., 
Vanderbilt, Good Gov’t, 1,621; Kominsky, Com., 366. ‘ 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 19,569; Browder, Com., 411; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 9 
149,146; Metcalf, Rep., 136,149; 
Rep., 137,369; Bishop, 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Green, Dem., 4 
1936 (Governor)—Quinn, Dem., 160,776; Sisson, 


PAST VOTE OF 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., 5,329. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
15,787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. 


Ref., 68. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh., 20. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep., 
19,030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 


422. 
rity (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, 


ep., 21,969; Fisk, Proh., 1,251. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,336: Harrison, 
Rep. 26,975; ‘Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell, 
ronh., 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
14,459; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,166: Me- 
Kinley, Rep., 37,437; Levering. Proh., 1,161. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
33,784; Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 


129,603; O’Hara, Square Deal, 12,6963 


29. 
La Pointe, Union, 21,945. 
Soc., Lab., 998; Reil, Com., 481. 


RHODE ISLAND 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt ¥ 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Taft, Rep. 
43,942: Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 30,412; Taft, nea 
27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2.0 9 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep. 
44,858: Hanly, Proh., 470; Benson, Soc., 1,914 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Rep. 
107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem. 
76,606; LaFollette, Progs., 7,628; Foster, Workers 
280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep. 
117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com. 


283, 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,604; Hoovers 
Rep., 115,268; Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com.. 
pen Reynolds, Sec. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh.,. 


South Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|/ Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep, | 
Abbeville... . 1,007 5 1,265 23'|Hampton. 1,198 7th 1,253 &§ 
ARIREDNS Li ocd seh By aed 47 3,298 35||Horry...... 2,111 49 927 t 
Allendale...‘ 905 14 1,23 3||Jasper...... 418 10 452 i4 
Anderson.,, . 3,763 14 4,025 26||\Kershaw 1,174 11 ,400 2: 
embers. Riis 904 5 1,54 5||Laneaster. . 3,205! 9 2,631 Ci 
_ Barnwell... . 1,845 7 2°157 2||Laurens..... 2'697| 21 3/069 13 
Beaufort..., 582 20 501 43)| Le. 2... 0 825 16 1,045 5 
Berkeley 490 21 690 8|| Lexington 1,496 14 2,138 32 
Calhoun 657 3 821 il i 716 PS 1,219 FE 
Charleston 8,145 185 8,015 417||Marlboro.... 526, 6 988 vi 
Cherokee. 2,069 22 2,280 23)|McCormick . 419) ane 656 & 
Chester. .... ,930 32 2,155 11||Newberry.. . 1,739 9 2,615 '¢ 
Chesterfield .| 2,880 16 3/192 18||Oconee. .. 1,593 69 21057 5a 
Clarendon. .. 1,154 10 1,260 17||Orangeburg.. 2,356 56 2,947. 5¢ 
Colleton. ... ,197 14 1,463 8||Pickens..... 2,122 76 2,678 5C 
Darlington. . 1,395 9 1,995 12)|Richland.... 4,781 82 6,728 1 
Dillons .):'. +. 868) 24 1,104 5||Saluda...... 1,115 8 1,324 e a 
Dorchester. . 993 12 889 28|'Spartanburg 9,119 146 10,739 173 
oh ,065 wh. 1,304 1||Sumter.....] ..,... Pee 062 5 
A $48 + 1,005 13}\Union...... 3,662 25 3,458 
Piopences , mboe 30 Tie ee alas ae 1,089) 7 1,284 
Georgetown . ,503 28 1 VOrK. .. +++ ,50 59 3,083 
Greenville...| 8,11 514 | 8.310 92 ee aes Bas ee 3 OSS & 
Greenwood.. 2,914 17 3,964 19 Totals... 95,470; 1,727 113,791 ly 
.. The Jeffersonian Democratic vote was 2,496; Republican Tolbert Faction, 137. (No id it 
above totals 2 Ee eae 


1938 

1938 

In 1936 the Republican yote for President 
Hambright faction (693). 


‘1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lip 32. k BiG aah 
4876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., 


91,870. 

“1880 (Pres,), Hancock, Dem., 112,312; Garfield, 
. Rep., 58,071; Weaver, Greenback, 566. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 


21,733. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 


ep., 13,740. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland,’ Dem., 54,698; Harrison, 
Rep., 13,384;. Weaver, People's, 2,410. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
58,801; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- 


ley, Rep., 9.313. 
35 cht Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


Governor)—Maybank, Dem., 49,009; Tolbert, Rep., 283. : 1 
U. S. Senator) Smith, Dem., 45,351; Mayer, Ind., 598. ‘2 
(1,646) was split between the Tolbert faction (953) and thi 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; 3 4 
aes eg, Soc., 22. : See Rep. 
res.), Dem., 62,200; ‘ a, 
198 Debi, Soo... 100. iets. 
4 res.), son, Dem., 48,357; 1 fe 
$36, Rocsevelt, Brog., 1493; Deas, Soon 16d : 
teka ee mata eae ce eae Soc., 89, iq 
res.). son, Dem., 61,846; 5 
Ea es Tere 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, Rep., 


2,244; Debs, Soc., 26. 9 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep, 
62,700; Anti-Smith 


1,123; LaFollette, Progs., 620 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 
1s ei Seba Bema Wa et, Goo 
f (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 3 Hi 
Rep., 1,978; Thomas, Soc., 82. ae oe 


Election Returns—South Dakota 803 
— : ; 
e South Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., ;|Landon,}| Counti ¥ ioe. 
Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. DA ha parade Ren ee ee os 
1,385 1,408} 1,801 1,082 ||Kin 
5.253} 4,356| 5,843 | 2/965 nee 1389 Pits 3925 Bias 
869 915 808 530 ||Lawrence 3,515 5,288] 3.809 | 4,974 
ae bere) Sit | pass [ieee | SR Ps Ge 
: , , } yman 1,105 ; ‘ 
8,048] 6,598) 9,077 ,502 ||Marshail 1o73| Tose! 2320 | 1046 
1,835 1,352] 25274 982 ||MeCook. .. 1,696 3'310| 2/536 | 2)117 
395 491 410 368 ||McePherson 826 2'839| 1,5 1/921 
1,384 2,164) 1,710 1,723 ||Meade..... 1,931 2'560| 2'304 | 2/064 
41 1,733| 736 | 1,238 ||Mellette. .. 905 "990| "808 “71 
3,303 2993} 4,628 | 2,205 ||Miner...... 1,365 2,095| 2,051 | 1,377 
1,62 2,622| 2,036 1,883 ||Minnehaha 12'259| 16,664) 13,174 | 12/416 
2/266 2,463) 3,07 "692 ||Moody.. . 1,820 2,749| 2,36 992 
3,705 4'320| 4,256 | 3,005 ||Pennington 4,878 6,603| 5,557 542 
1,328 1.709} 1,781 1,408 ||Perkins.... 1,321 1,777| 1,940 | 1,408 
1151 1,798 2619 Z 1,054 1.278] 1,338 “914 
42 30 3,65 ; $3 4 3,750 31504| 3,820] 1,934 
3,297 3,277 3,3 5 1,398 1:732| 1,929 | 1,176 
1,16 2/30: . ,440 791 1,094] 3,569 | 2,069 
‘081 1,396| 1,221 3,134 2'975 629 495 
11040 1,977) 1,685 541° 679 636 658 
1,443 2'341 2,030 458 840| 2,718 | 1,693 
1, 05 2'420| 1,92 1,238 1,245| 2,924 "214 
1,199 "431| 1,404 2/089 2'492| 3/520 184 
2,039 '981| 2,100 i 1,774 4644| 2/212 ‘420 
2,035 2'478| 2,603 1 608 3,11 4°349 | 2)702 
707 1,129 948 933 |! Walworth: 1,565 1,921 737 561 
1,282 2'279| 1,622 | 1,857 ||Washaba’gh 374 "358 
1,608 2'002| 15720 1,289 ||Washington 302 335 
1,216 1.408} . 1,530 | 1,090 ||Yankton. .. 3,064 4,179 
679 755 815 524 ||Ziebach.. . . 687 691 0 0 
1,362 1,982} 1,656 1,547 638 667 
1,103 5,051} 2,510 2,802 Armstrong, an unorganized 1,318 622 
670 1,018 683 795 eounty, no report. 313 238 
435 620 593 481 234 158 
919 1,576 1,343 1,075 PE PE SS so. 
508 83: 620 608 Totals... | 131,362| 177,065| 160,137 ' 125,977_ 


PAST VOTE OF 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, 
Rep. ,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. 

896 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
* 41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 
904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., 
972,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138 
908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft, Rep., 
7,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846. 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt. 

'Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. 


“National campaign expenditures in 1940 of the 
Republican and Democratic parties and their _in- 
dependent allies exclusive of local and Con- 
eressional committees were $22,740,313, according 
> the final compilation made by the Senate Com- 
imittee Investigating Campaign Expenditures. Total 
contributions were placed at $24,174,223. The Re- 
lican Party spent $14,941,142 and received 
16,476,039 in contributions. The Democratic Party 
ispend $6,095,357 and received $6,284,463 in contri- 
butions. Experts for the committee estimated that 
total of $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 was spent with 

e expenditures of local committees taken into 


ga for the 
fhe assumption 
t limitation. This was due to the ass mn 
y State committees of obligations hitherto met by 
ed as follows: : 

$2,438,091.88 


~.. -$2,995, 139.48 


557,047.60 | 


1940 (Governor)—Bushfield, Rep., 167,686; Bickneli, Dem., 136,428. 
1938 (Governor)—Bushfield, Rep., 149,362; Fosheim, Dem., 127,485. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 146,813; Berry, Dem., 133,064, 


, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 
64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Berson, Soc., 3,760. 

1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 35,938; Harding, Rep., 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707 


1924 '(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFollette, © 


Progs., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,214. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem., 
102,660: Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: 
Farm.-Lab., 927. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 

Rep , 99.212; Harvey, Lib., 3,333; Thomas, Soc., 

1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364 


1940 Campaign. Outlay Put at $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 


Democratic—States 
State committees . — ..-..--+-05- $2,785,659.82 
Other committees in States.........--- 314,558.19 
Subtotal :7)2)..\ Jel eede bene ege eae 
Total 0... nade seen (es garni $6,095,357.79 


Republican—National : 
National committee = .-.+.--+- ees Bere! 


Willkie Clubs of America.........----- 1,355,604. 
Other committees........-- de co alse'a oe > LAO Deman 
Subtotal .......... prceee emanates $5,074,909.88 
Republican—States 


State committees 


Other committees in States.... 754,900.81 
otal. mene eee _ . .$9,866,232,99 
fatal oa se See $14,941, 142.87 


The total of $22,740,313 included expenditures by 
Senatorial committees of $1,139,401, other political 
parties committees in States, $19,909.25; National 
Communist party, $89,548.26, and miscellaneous 
committees, $454,954.10. 

These figures do not include $373,381 spent by 
the National Committee to Uphold the Constitution 
or loans. 


WA er ee © $9,111,332.18 


“eo 


~ 804 


1936 


Roos., |Landon, 


1940 
Willkie, 


Counties 


Anderson... 
Bedford 2,499 555 514 
Benton..... 996 858) 1,762 661 
ledsoe..... 1,527 1,317| 1,218 1,178 
Blount...... 3,363 4,312) 3,056 4,119 
Bradley ,976) 2,61 2,806 2,561 
am pbe: 2,688 2,799| 2,703 2,814 
Cannon 1,699 638} 1,166 498 
Carroll 2,830 2,782| 2,989 2,282 
Carter. ... 2%. 2,171 4,238, 1,837 4,858 
Cheatham. 1,932 331| 1,352 183 
Chester. .... 1,537 1,015) 1,172 565 
Claiborne 2,792 2,879) 3,036 2,400 
lay... 1,288 537, 661 378 
Cocke 1,098 3,521] 1,217 3,731 
Coffee. . 2,277 424) 2,148 _ 408 
Crockett. . 2,048 733} 1,921 525 
Cumberland. 1,443 1,492} _1,426 1,409 
Davidson. 27,589 8,763) 25,530 4,467 
Decatur 1,832 1,275| 1,509 919 
DeKalb. 2,830 041| 2,947 2,140 
Diekson 2,784 527} 2,022 402 
Dyer...... 3,374 961| 3,355 557 
Fayette 1,826 78, 41,764 29 
Fentress 1 743 1,299 
Franklin 19 
Gibson..... 
eee 
Grainger, 
reene..... 
Grundy 
Hamblen. 
Hamilton 
ancock. 
Hardeman 
Hardin 
Hawkins. 
ay wood 
mea derron 
enry...>.. 
Hickman. 
Houston. . 
Humphreys. 
Jackson. 
Jefferson 
Johnson 469 533 "88: 
Knox. . 20,226 13.877, 19,837 | 12,183 
TIBKO. elds sis = 2,962 213} 3,604 113 
Lauderdaie,.| 6,279 317! 3,540 203 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 


1940 
1938 (Governor)—Cooper, Dem., 


Election Returns—Tennessee 


Tennessee 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1,606; Thomas, Soc., 463. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—McKellar, Dem., 295,440;’ Baker, int ba 
Governor)—Cooper, Dem., - 3,466; Bruce, Rep., 125,2 
210, 567; Baker, Rep., 83,031, 

1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 685; Calvin, Proh., 632; "Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union, 696 


1940 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


ass Roos., 


Dem. 


Counties 


6 331. 
781 521| 3,451 30 | 
2'068|  -2,226} 2,146 | 2,343} 
5.192| 3.901] 4.077 | 4,310) 
21484, . 2/550] 1,742 | 1,613 
711 1'730| '876 | 1,402! 
6.1 1271| 6,095} 1.228% 
3,242 2'158| 2,664 | 1.770% 
3,132 389| 2,431 300} 
529 634| 3,809 49 
889 573| 994 740} 
121 3,253| 4,106 | 3,498 
158 819] 3,314 838 | 
869 106} | 719 101. 
783 1,448] 1,219 | 11,2257 
360 536| 3,728 417 
:718 988} 1,608 942 § 
:068 332| 896 210 | 
652 830| _ 454 651 
611 562| 2,283 | 1,755) 
963 1,576| 2,619 | 1,20 
364 1,956] 2,199 1,964 + 
"384| . 21245] 2,467 | 2,757 
3,258 490| 2;629 388 | 


Totals...| 351,601] . 169,153 


eh ig 


ess ,790; Neal, Ind., 35. ; 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 


eet Grant, Rep.; 84,930; Greeley, Dem. 
133,166; Hayes, Rep., 


1876 (Pres!), Tilden, Dem., 
1880" (Pies.) Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
1760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow, 


Re ep. a] 
roh., 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
Rep., re bh St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
Greenback, 956. 

leveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 


1888 (Pres, ) 


ep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh., 6,977. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 
ao re 1851; Weaver, People’s, 23, 730; Bidwell, 
TO) 


1896 (pies. Bidet Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
168,847; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., ,106; 
McKinley, Rep., 149,703; Levering, Proh., 3,140. 

1900 ait ). Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, 
Rep., 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.). Parker, 
Rep., 105,369; 
Soc., 1,354. 


Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, 
118,924; Chain. Proh. 300; Debs, Soen i810” 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3, 493 

1916 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes 
Rep. 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soe., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, 
wos B29: Dens, Soc... 2,239. aibie Reps 
res avis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, / 
130, (882; LaFollette, Progs., 10,656; Pang "pro. i 


ae (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388: Smith, D 
167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., ae 
1952, res.), | Roouevelt sae 259,817; Hoov 
, pshaw, Pro. ve 
Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. ons, <a 


Seifierens Has Power to Regulate State Primaries for U. S. Pod 


The United States Supreme Court ruled (May 26, 
1941) that the Government’s power to regulate 
elections covers Congressional primaries in the 
States. Justice Harlan F, Stone delivered the 4-to-3 
decision, involving a question described by the 
Justice Department as of ‘“‘paramount public im- 
portance.’’ Justices William O. Douglas, Hugo L. 
Black and Frank Murphy dissented and Chief 
Justice Charles E. Hughes did not participate, 

Justice Stone asserted that ‘‘we think that the 


regulate primary elections when, as in 

they are a step in the exercise of the oe 
their choice of Representatives in Congress.”’ 
explained that this question had not been passed 
specifically in any previous decisions of the 
preme Court, including litigation involving fo: 
Senator Truman H, Newberry of Michigan in wh 
primary campaign expenditures were involved 
ei deatsien in. favor of Newberry was handed. do’ 


. 


authority of Congress includes the as 
; 


Election Returns—Texas 


Texas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1936 1949 


Counties | Roos., Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. 


3||Hansford... . 725 150 
Tlardeman.. . y 5 


: 426 4 
Rae oe 335 
chinson. . 3,019 
RL si ayers, 8 


Hun 
Hut 
Trio 


Iii cor) Wa 
Collingswo' 34 307| 2,012} §158||Kinney..... : 1 156 
Colorado... . 554 : : 


Ibo Re O10 00 


CeO 
HI 


<Orooo 00 
Coro 


> 


“34872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. . 


Dd, Nal = 7 et th, ee Pi "=, 


806 Election Returns—-Texas (Continued) 
Texas 
- = 
oi 1946 1936 . ”~ 
ie ena 1936 Lam | 


Counties | Roos., |Willkie, | Roos., Landon Counties Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., Landon, , 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ’ Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. — 


Parmer....- 1,062 370 936 135}| Taylor. . 7,853 983 6,169 678 5 
PECGSTS. 2 Foe 1,883 332 1,330 167|| Terrell 417 113 3 
a it) eo 2,6: pod Late ae Bae ok StF. 2,116 145 1,619 87° 
Potter....... 7,203 2,28 s rock- 
os 917 163 938 106 morton 5) 138 949 132% 
1,080 262 676 31) Titus... 2... 3,681 255 1,872 
1,179 382 1,656 1 Tom Green 6,433 1,04! 62 
66|| Travis. ..... 17,300 3,128} 12,092 1,154} 
453 126 210 55|| Trinity..-...- , 2 i; * 
3,899 555 2,685) 199|| Tyler....... 1,566 228 1,076 1163 
1,305 247 1,127 Upshur..... 3,480) BIS) meee aa ee 
; 458 1,058 242|| Upton...... 988 157 81 
55 6 27|| Uvalde. .... 1,871 556 1,743 354 
3,191 175 2,633 86}| Val Verde... 1,628 616 1,2 504 } 
1,510 95 1,168 26|| Van Zandt. . 4,975) 721 3,257 245 
3,088 835 2,985 313|| Victoria..... 2,493 956 2,081 3 
7,901 704 6,107 433|| Walker. .... 2,158 218 1,716 6! 
1 1,626 157 1,216 108}| Waller...... 1,067 301 111 
Ward...:,.- 1,932 282 1,113 98} 
Augustine. 1,325 119 1,054 '  64!| Washington. 1,449 1,868 1,993 176; 
San Jacinto.. 764 119 564 67|| Webb....... 4,147 775 3,594 696 - 
San Patricio. 2,963 980 2,213 482|| Wharton... . 3,976 760 3,034) 307 
San Saba.... 2,304 221 1,505 147|| Wheeler.... . 2,600 517 2,415 27 
Schleicher. .’. 578) 117 469 78|| Wichita. .... 11,672) 2,206 9,428 1,32 
Scurry...... 2,303 280 1,746 162|| Wilbarger... 3,249 697 3,279) 316) 
Schackelford. 1,521 229 1,153 152|| Willacy 1,173 740 1,002 376) 
Shelby...... 4,720 349 3,167 136|| Williamson. . 5,959 1,714 4,995 375) 
Sherman.... 528) $2 568 34|| Wilson. i 2,750) 605 2,573 236 } 
Smith ...... 9,410 1,557 7,116 660 || Winkler 1,340 172 903) 63 + 
Somervell. .. 532 138 317 57)}| Wise. . . 3,751 498 2,737 348 | 
Stare ioe. 1,200 68 2,289 320|| Wood 3,559 585 2,751 192: 
2,750) 471 2,380 681]; Yoakum ~ 885 134 7 13 | 
1 384 14|} Young 3,712 47 ,065) 304 
1.172 156 1,001 59|| Zapata...... 836 495 282 4 
571 8 398 64]| Zavala...... 739 259 788 209 + 
1,432 298 1,453 140 —- 
36.064! 7,476 29,791 3,781 Totals,...| 840,151| 199,152] 734,485! 103,874: 


1940 fe sonsion Cor Proh., 925; Thomas, Soc., 728; Browder, Com., 212. 

1940 (U. S. Senator)—Connally, Dem., 978,095: Shannon,,Rep., 59,340; Brooks, Com., 408. ; 

1938 (Governor)—O’Daniel, Dem., 473,526; Boynton, Rep., 10,940; Miller, Soc., 398; Brooks,, Com., 424. 

1936 1G ey eae i am Union, 3,281; Thomas,-Soc., 1,075; Browder, Com., 253; Colvin, Proh., 514. 
nee ay eer) -Shepperd, Dem., 774,975; Watson, Rep., 59,491; Gertrude Wilson, Ind., 1,836; 

rr, Ind., 5 : 

1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104; Liberty Party, 324, 


PAST VOTE OF TEXAS ‘ 


¥ 


and Lib., 66,500. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., 26,745; Roosevelt, Prog., 38.6305" oe eet 


ep., 93,141; St. John, Proh., 3,534. 114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; t 
en (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 234,883; Harrison, 27,247; Amer. Party, Pty ta (Slack ang al 
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361,224; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,853; | 19 i 
Mcitinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722. Bo ere) Test el ee te ee 


R 644, 1936 
aed Raa Parker, igh ead) Roosevelt, Rep., 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, | 
; wy QUST. Ss i 
Bryan, Dem., 217,302; Taft, Rep., 253 


‘ 


3g 


a 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


Proportional representation is the method used | they rank in his preference 
in an election by which the votes are so counted | have to vote for every Gendidaie oe tue ies not 
that each party has representation in the elective The N. Y. City Charter provides that when a 
body in proportion to its strength. man has received 75,000 votes he shall be declarec 
The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him | elected to the Council. Since some candidates wil 
arty or group designations after the names of | receive more than the quota on the first tally the! 
hose candidates who are officially supported by | extra ballots will be transferred to the next avaii- 
the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op-| able choice marked on that extra ballot If bo 
posite each mame is a small square. Instead of| the number 1 and 2 choices are elected ‘the ball 
marking a cross in the square the voter marks the} will be cast for the number 3 choice If eno 
ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc.,.in the order | candidates are not elected by. this process after the 
of his preference for the candidates. If Candidate | first tally, the candidate wih the smallest num! 
A is the voter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writ-| of first choices is eliminated. and these ballots ar 
ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi-| now transferred to the next available choice 
date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposite | dicate@,on the ballot. This process of eliminati 
his name, The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, | and distribution continues until the proper num 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as! of candidates*has been elected. - 


Election Returns—Utah; Vermont 


= - 
4 Utah 
, (Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos.,)Willkie,| Roos., Landon, Counties | Roos., Willkie, R 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem.|] Rep." Dem. goes 


Seay. 1,101} 1,337 9 7 44 
30: 3,248] 5,001 2,180 67,318| 35,427] 62,321] 23,819 
Sen 5.184] 8,606 58 51 52 
Sarbon 2,242) 5,040 1,348 3,524| 3,722 3,945 2,738 
Dagze 96 12 7 2,521; 2,70 2,812 1}899 
art 2,836] 3,920 1,841 2215 1,730 2)344 1,422 
Duchesne 1,322 1,970 1,070 2,625 1,476 2,361 1,029 
y 1,006 938 1,773| 1,62 1,986 1,193 
jarfield 1,030 928 842 15,168} 8,740] 14,387 12 
arand.. 432 521 272 1,502| 1,199 1/29 1,029 
iron... 2,060 1,844 1,396 1,993 1,625 2, 1,145 
juab 1412| 2,313 1,027 | 380 5 329 
Kane. . 5 18,037| 7,946] __-17,594 4,989 
gies] 23) aa) etn |isaar| voi iso] oa 
9 5 : otals.. .| 154,277] 93,151] 150,246] 64,555 
Piute......| 466] 442 610 339 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 191. 
1940 ig. S. Senator)—Murdock, Dem., 155,499; Farnsworth, Jr., Rep., 91,931. 
1940 (Governor)—Maw, Dem., 128,519; Colton, Rep., 117,713; Quinn, Ind., 580. 


PAST VOTE OF UTAH 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, Rep., 
Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. sn tes ab ee Proh., 140) Ee ore 4,460 
90 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley, res.), Cox, Dem., 56,639: Harding, Rep., 
Rep. ir 6as- Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc.. 720. | 481.555: Debs, Boc.. 3,158 P.-Leb., 2 21a 
, $ 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 77,327; Davis, Dem., 
94 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, | “47, 901; LaFollette, Prog., 33,662. 
“Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. . 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, Dem., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 80,985: Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com., 47. 
61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 116,750; Hoover, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; eens Se ie 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com., 


“42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28,174; Soc., 9,0 


Vermont 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
; 1940 i 1936 1940 1936 
: ) eee ee es Reemeesentid are Ye 
Cou Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |[Landon, 
oo Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Addison... . 2,593 4,500 2,646 5,161)|| Orange . 2,029 4,527 1,796 4,956 
3 Srington: 4,308 5,845 4,166 5,515|| Orleans... . 3,294 4,480 2,662 5,038 
‘aled 3 3,444 5,793, 3,342 6,054|| Rutland... . 8,798 10,829) 9,543 10,794 
Chittenden. 11,069 7,926 10,962 7,757 || Washington 7,727 8, 8,073 351 
sse noe 1,531 1,365 1,203 1,474|| Windham... 4,101 7,031 3,699 7,369 
ranklin.. . 7,439 5,258 6,817 5,507 || Windsor... 5,475 9,109 5,084 9,489 
nd Isie... 998 716 852 712 —_—+| mer 
bie 1,463) 2,566 1,279 2,846 Totals... 64,269 78,371 62,124 81,023 


ry 


— mi, 411. 
ios renee cor) Austin, Rep., 93,283; Searles, Dem., 47,101. For the unexpired term ending 
fan. 3, 1945: Aiken, Rep., 87,150; Comings, Dem., 54,263. j 

1940 (Governor)—Wills, Rep., 87,346; McGrath, Dem., 49,068. 


". 10,927; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep., 
ag72 (Pres.). age a Pr gg as oe 393: | 40,459; Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc.. 859. 
i Grant, Rep., 481; 20,350; Hayes, Rep., 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft, Rep., 


ae aig: Ra Sone Coces de Witte Toh. oem, 15,334; Taft, Rep 
, ° : 91 res.), son, Dem., * , ait, Rep., 
1880 (Pres), ieee x eng, PA ee 23,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,132; Debs, Soc., 928. 
Rep., 45,567; Weav Mae Ts 17 331: Blaine 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,739; Hughes, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 1753. »|°"40,295; Hanly, Proh., 715; Debs, Soc., 801. 
"Rep., 39,514; St. John, Proh., 1,75. 1920 (Pres.), Gox, Dem., 20,919; Harding, Rep., 


S (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,785; Harrison, |" 68212; Watkins, Proh., 774. 

Rep., 45,192; Fisk, Proh., 1,460. PF traerd 1924" (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, Dem., 
1992 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,325; Harrison, 16,124; LaFollette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326. 
tRep., 37,992: Weaver, People’s, 44. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90,404; Smith, Dem.. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,607; Palmer, Dem., 44,440: Varney, Proh,. 338. 


. ey, Rep., 50,991. 
' some, Mok Ervan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley, Reps. 78,984; Thomas, Soc., 1,533; Foster, Com., 


Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Proh.; 388. 


reed eeg eee Set) ee 
4 Congressional Apportionment 
ae Source: United States Bureau of the Census; based on 1940 population 


wes PUN ee eS aon 
Present| New Present| New Present| New | Present} New 
abe as eae 
J: aco 9 +e Nebr... 6 4 1 ae Sa 2 2 
: 2 Kan 7 6 ||Nev.--. 1 1 8. C... 6 : 
7 6 ||Ky 9 9 |IN. H.. 2 Ieee it~ el 2 2 
20 23 |\La.... 8 8 ||N. J. 14 14 ||Tenn.. 9 10 
4 4 |\Me..... 3 3 |IN.M.. if 2 ||Texas. 29 21 
6 6 \\Mda... 6 6 |IN. Y.. 45 45 |/Utah.. 2 2 
1 1 ||Mass.- 15 Ta. Wi, Coe fi 12 |/Vt..-. ; ‘ 
5 6 ||Mich. 17 18 JIN. D.. 2 2 Veer. : ; 
10 10 ¥ 2 : on ¥ an a falc Me Y . 
in sr . Va. 
27 26 Mo....<jr 138 13 Oreg. .. 3 4 Wise.. 10 o 
12 11 |\Mont...t6 ° 2 2 Ways... 34 33 \!Wyo... 1 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


1940 1936 
Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., ,L’ 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 


Counties 


_ Accomac. .. 
Albemarle. . 
Alleghany. . 


Boronurt. J 
Brunswick. . 
Buchanan. i 
Bucki’g’m. . 
Cam me 4 
Caroline . 
Carroll. . 
Charles GC” ¥. 
' Charlotte.. 
Chi 


Mathews. . 
Mecklenb'g. 
Middlesex. . 


1872 ks ), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 91,654; Grant, 
468: O'Connor, Lab. Ref., 42. 
876 ‘Gbres! » 5 Tilden, Dem. +» 139,670; "Hayes, Rep., 


EM evar un Hancock, Dem., 128,568; Garfield, 
-, 84,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
rie by ‘the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


justers 
1884 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., net eis Blaine, 


- 


Rep., 139,356; St. John, Proh., 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151, O19: Harrison, 
Rep., 150,44: 9; Fisk, Pro 1,682. 

1892 (Pres.). «Cleveland, “Deém., 163,977; Harrison, 
al eet aon ; Weaver, People’ Ss, 12,275; Bidwell, 
roh 


a (btes. ) Tevahs Dem. and Peoples s (Populist), 
Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,127: 

Meisiniey. Rep., 135,388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. 

1900 (Pres.). Br an, Dem., 146,080: McKinley, Rep., 
115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145, 


Co’s & Cit’s' 235,961 


eyes (President)—Babson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc., Dey 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—Byrd, Dem., 274, 260; Bernstein, Ind., 11, 159: Burke, Ind. 82 
1936 Re SEEeeeD tT POmas, Soc., 313; Lemke, Union, 233; Co lvin, Proh., 594: Browder, Com., 98, 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA ng 


1940 


Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., 
Counties Deen Rep aNarakt 
No’th’berl’d 712 386 618 
1,290 373 1,297 
polenta der P 1,283 464 1,227 
Le ee 1,596 1,630) 1,888 
Patrick... 1,479 514 588 
Pitts’lvania. 3,710 728) 3,694 
Powhatan 510 157 438 
Prince Ed 1,110 313 1,153 
Prince Geo 766 156 713 
Pr’ess Anne 1,689 445 1,925 
Pr. Will’m 1,435 1,512 
Pulaski 2,226 1,023 1337 
Rapp’ha’ck 588 225 686 
Richmond. 475 257 451 
Roanoke. 3,539 2,302 8,422 
Rockbridge 1,618 902 1,635 
Rockgham | F308; | oso] | 3143 
Russell... . , , 
2,474 2,982 2,122 
2,450 3,527 2,861 
2 2,134 2,337 
1 213 1,673 
365 836 
463 651 
120) 715 
164) 880 
2,356 2,992 
491 1,174 
305 870 
2,697 2,595 
357 871 
1,448 Beats 
3507 5 
177 729 
82,895} 161,083 
1,802 3,381 
423 1,36 
113 363 
743 1,393 
353 1,199 
787 266 
522 944 
215 971 
1,000 1,390 
308 1,309 
1,966 3,697 
269 949 
863 4,021 
3,485) be? 
604 > | 4 
675 5,617 L 
417 650 ‘1 
6,031} 18,784 : 
553) 7,087 a 
ber] O31 568 
687, a 
383 1,360 2st 
Will’msburg 367 168) - 38 ) 
Winchester. 1,114 945 1,096 74 
Tot'l,Cit’s| 75.763} 26,468) 73,897 21,9 
‘** Count’s) 160,198) 82,895] 161,083 if 


109,363| 234,980 . 


282; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 48; Browder, Com., 71. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86, a Roosevelt, Rep.. 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; 


3,288; Heese Prog., 2i, T11: 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep. 
9,356; wlan, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., 1,0 . 
1990 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141 670; Harding, Rep., 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs, Soc., 4 
Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 240. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem. 139,797; Cooli 
Rep... 73, 38, LaFollette, Diagee 10,379; Jot 
Soc.-La 
aye (Pres.}, Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dern 
0,146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. 


,637; Thomas, 


k 
Broti,, 1,883, ‘Foster, Com., 86; GOx, 4 Pe io 


5” ‘ Election Returns—Washington 809 


Washington 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., |Landon, || Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| R 
Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 5 Denn Loe 
1,397} 1,508} 1,944 657 ||Lincolm....| .2,896| 2,627 a 
2,107 1,483} 2,261 916 ||Mason..... 31465 976 ear Tous 
2)414 2'670|' 2/402 | 1,610 ||Okanogan 5,362 4'244| 5,622 | 5,250 
7,181 8.019] 8,030 | 4,975 ||Pacific..... 4,393 2,704, 4/395 | 1,782 
3 966 3.955 12288 2,404 Pend Oreille 1,812 1,268] 1,903 4 
= : * er whore 
‘ as rot iT 381 ' 807 See - 51,670 27,188] 48,988 | 18,331 
2 6. 147 ; agit..... 9,79 
1,972 1,959] 2,290 1,025 ||Skamania.. 1 308 ere 1883 arts 
i 1,247 590| 1,130 320 ||Snohomish.| 26,185] 13,638] 25,081 | 8,882 
1/868 1,084} 1,784 622 ||Spokane 44'852|  33,228| 48,117 | 19,951 
4 1,003 8: 652 Stevens 4904 3/238] 4, ; 
urston. HE ’ ’ y 
14'861 8'369| 15,851 | 5,053 ||Wahkiakum eat i roe 10.698 ‘ 410 
1,626 1,371] 1,687 ogi Walla Walla 5,875 7,883| 6,562 | 4,584 
2,083 1,540} __ 2,279 1,063 ||Whatcom.. 14,877 13,351| 15,428 9,035 
ree ast 95,504 oes ee hte ag < 6,351 6,356| 7,753 3,955 
. 5 ’ . a IB. . o's 18, f . a ‘ 
bes 2 at hot teat a 092| 20,398] 17,200 | 12,555 
“ o> ;. otals...| 462,14 322, A 
2.027 2139] 2545 | 1190 145| 322,123] 459,579 | 206,892 


Lewis......| 9,280! 9,225) SS 
+3 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 667; Browder, Com., 2,626; Babson, Proh., 


1940 (U. S. Senator)—Waligren, Dem., 404,718; Chadwick, Rep., 342,589. 
oda ee ae Rep., 392,522; Dill, Dem., 386,706; Brockway, Com., 1,674; Ater, Soc. 


Lab., 426. 

1938 (U. S. Senator)—Bone, Dem., 371,535; Colvin, Rep., 220,204; Solie, Soc. Lab., 1,553. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas, Soc., 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Colvin, Proh., 
1,041; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 362; Pellsy, Christian, 1,598. 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison, 167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. 
pe <3 aa 19,105; Bidwell, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, “eas pp 84,298; Hanae Maes 
«+» 2,993. 223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, +, 8,913; 
1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem. Christensen, Farm-Lab., 17,246. 
and People’s, 51,646; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 1,668; | 1994 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
900 (Pres. Frob. |peni., 44,833; McKinley, Rep.,| Rro'e 10,727; Davis, Dem. 42, ge nae er, 
Tc ee ee ee ee coy, De, 
res.), Parker, Dem,, 20, ; Roosevelt, “9 f ' a th, Dem., 
OE es eee prot 3049; Debs, 8oc., 10,023, | 1928, rres-1., Omas. Beep» 335 Bee eae Bee 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep., Lab 4068: Foster Car 1541 
106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,177. -, 2,009; , » 1,041. 5 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep.. 1932 git ag Abst spe pte ee Pvc 
Rane : "113,698: : Bel Wee ,645; Harvey, ., 30,308; 
70,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc.) 20°" 17 ogo; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, Proh., 


. 40,134. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. 
Bn ae ee 


: rate territory and in 1872 the last dispute over its northern 
In 1852 Washington was organized as a Eelite ae aan’? controversy, which started back in gs (precipi 
fated by the death of a British pig in the potato patch of an American se +) ae ae aa ae 
mn), was amicably decided in favor of Uncle Sam through the arbitration o e German é 
i i turies the region was explored by Capt, Robert 
ninetaee ad a , Its settlement yy the rabese hs Bae 
j ‘tablished for the North West Fur Company a post on the 5% ane River 
Z built a post on the Okanogan 
ear the present city of Spokane, and members of Astor’s fur company | 
ver; erected on the present site of Wallula. 
iver; seven years ree cere theed rene Lentawest carne of pea eed named oat its first presi- 
‘ Elisha P. Ferry was electe e first governor. 
ee ieee Perey elected ‘Arshur B. Panele. Mayor OES ae Gov era ee 
se - ” candidate an r. Myers was .t 
Be eis Orcaniantios ety the jeft % sein nominees went down to crushing defeat in the election 
nd p: ture of additional marie were : eo ae overwhelmingly. 
news triumph for the er elemen e & t 
enepers aed ae Pent strife for control of the city government and would re-establish govern- 


ment for all the people of the city. 


bee oes ee 
Gingko Petrified Forest in Washington 


my he bygone, set with colossal trees, 

einer Coole werdure in the onrush of lava, and semi-tropical fees 

leaving only the skeletons of those giant trees, | oriental tree, a silver te cerecrowing until the 
pede tp crupblng aye gone an 00 10° | Bl oe tse in day and i coun 
hills ‘0 a é ae 

ege ten to thirty million years ago those mam- Beewaerital purposes. 

name seo were swept along in a Columbia Basin | of petrified Gingko Ste parr 
fava flow, stifling them in its “molten mass. Ten | miles east of Ellensburg on the main highway near 
ad j flows of lava, laid upon the Skeleton of | the Vantage bridge over the Columbia River. 


= 1 logs, showing the exact 
 Seglheaes Be ae ea grain, cast in a and among the spruce and three kinds of elm are 


dium more beautiful than agate. logs neatly two feet in diameter. Others unearthed 


<3 f ‘® t, oak, sweet gum, birch, and 
{phe climate in which this far distant garden | include bay, locus che te tire 


‘ 


West Virginia 


(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) 


Election Returns—West Virginia 


1940 1936 
Counties| Roos., , Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 

Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Barbour... . 5,025 4,576| 5,284 3,875 
Berkeley. . . 658 6,562| 8,336 6,585 
Boone. 7,904 4,128| 7,697 ATT 
5,709 4,056| 5,667 3,709 
6,416 4,004] 5,955 3,485 
28,125 21,027) 27,319 19,003 
2,872 1,891] 3,369 1,733 
3,485 2,881| 3,387 2,513 
1495 3,293 1,716 3,023 
Fayette.... 22,256 10,307| 23,864 942 
Gilmer,.... 3,276 2,067| 3,433 1,858 
Grant..... . 85 3,195 995 2,923 
Greenbrier... 10,164 6,451| 10,738 5,881 
Hampshire. 3,277 1,751 £92 1,512 
Hancock... 8,515 4,997| 7,756 3,957 
2,690 1,674| 2,956 1,581 
22,570 17,087| 24,361 14,180 
,299 5,104} 3,453 »7il 
5,297 2.332| 5,443 ,040 
57,932| 40,113} 50,801 35,387 
,566 5,935] 5,531 5,499 
5,228) 4,818| _ 5,370 4,382 
17,010 9,860} 18,424 7,069 
21,035 13,349} 20,859 11,403 
"900; 9,324| 9,198 | 7,967 
4.521 6,239| 4.952 5,894 
24.449] 13,906} 25.471 9.975 
18,163 ,395| 18,391 10,762 

5,195 5,133! 5,333 4,48 


1940 (U. S. Senator)—Kilgore, 
1940 (Governor)—Neely, Dem., 


1936 
Soc., 935 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; 
areas Rep., 32,323. 
1 


(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 
41, ‘ 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 


Rep., 46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 
1884 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, 
Rep., 913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, 


Greenback, 810. 
res.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
1 eres: Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 
Labor, 1, 


2 (P Fo land, Dem., 84,467; Harrison 
res.), Cleveland, - 84,467; I . 

poe 80,293; Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,145. , 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,488; Palmer, Nat’l aeoet) Dem., 678; McKinley, 
Rep,, 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
119,829; Wooley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc.. 219. 

1904 


(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, 


In 1669-70 Governor Norborne Berkeley, of Vir- 
ginia, who was heavily interested in the fur trade, 
sent John Lederer on three expeditions westward 
of the mountains. He claimed to have seen the 
mountains that now form the boundary between 
Virginia and West Virginia. Major-General Wood, 
in 1670, was commissioned ‘‘for the finding out the 
ebbing and flowing of the waters on the other side 
of the mountains.’’ In this quest Captain Thomas 
Batts and four men discovered the New River and 

enetrated as far as the falls of the Great Kanawha 

yy September 16, 1671. Gabriel Arthur subsequently 
enetrated to the Indian village of Moneton along 
he lower Great Kanawha valley. 

In 1716, Governor Spottswood led a party of 
‘thirty cavaliers, who may have penetrated to the 
region of Pendleton County. Out of this expedition 
grew the ‘“‘Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.’’ By 
1725, John Van Meter, from New York, is found 
exploring the valley of the South Branch of the 
Potomac. His accounts carried to the east led to an 
influx of settlers who mingled with others from 
Pennsylvania, In 1726, Morgan Morgan erected 
his home on the site of Bunker Hill, Berkeley 
County, and became the first recorded settler in 
present West Virginia. The next year a settlement 
sprang up at the Packhorse Ford, now Shepherds- 
town. By 1730 there were settlers in the lower 
Potomac Valley, In 1732 Joist Hite came with 


‘ 


Dem., 492,413; Sweeney, Rep., 381,806. 
496,028; Dawson, Rep., 383,698. 

1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 832; Colvin., Proh., 1,173. 

(U. S. Senator)—Neely, Dem., 488,720; Schott, Rep., 338,363; MacDonald, Proh., 1,005; Snider, 
35, 


1940 1936 
Counties| Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 

Mingo..... 11,619 5,776) 11,278 
Monongalia 12,940 10,367| 13,677 8,811 
Monroe.... 3,28 3,043 41 3,268 | 
Morgan 1,286 2,563) 1.620 2,555 + 
Nicholas 5,312 4,299) 5,87) 3,964 - 
Ohio: ok 21,713 18,073) 22,899 13,743 
Pendleton. . 42,710 1,97 63 1,800 © 
Pleasants... 1,779 1,896] 1,90 1,820 » 
Pocahontas. 3,604 2,886} 4,118 2,850 
Preston 4,730 8,213] 5,410 7,553 
Putnam. 4,888 4,268] 4,756 3,938, 
Raleigh 23,105 11,752| 22,840 9,061 
Randolph 8,465 4,196] 8,109 3,711 
Ritchie 2,439 4,982| 2,825 4,639 

dane 5,158) 5,317| 5,047 5,282 
Summers 5,441 3,644| 5,779 3,521 
Taylor. 4,968 4,841| 5,795 4,061 
Tucker, 3,332 2,654| 3,801 23am 
Tyler. . ,026 4,354| 2,509 4,03 
Upshur 2,862 6,086} 3,163 5,745 
Wayne... 9,626 5,701| 8,954 5,603 
Webster 4,579 2,067, 4,613 1,987 
Wetzel..... 5,590 4,443} 6,463 3,770. 
Wirt, Ape ss 1,55 1,818] 1,783 1,612 
Wood... nc.5 15,962 15,005) 16,829 5 
Wyoming.. ,80 4,37: 1734 

Totals... 495,662! 372,414/502,582 


Rep., tance Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs 
c., 1,574. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep. 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,; 113,046; Taft, Rep. 
EN Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soe... 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep... 
143,124;-Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. | 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep. 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem... 
257,232; LaFollette, Progs., 36,723; Natio: 
Amer., 1,072. a 
1928 (Pres.}, Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem.,, 
263,748; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Mewes. | 
oF 


1703; Foster, Com., 401 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 405 
Rep., 330,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133;’ Upshaw,/ 
Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. ‘ 


several contemporaries and by 1735 settlers w 
along the South Fork of the Potomac. All of 
region was a part of the land embraced in 
“Northern Neck’’ grant to Lord Fairfax, wh 
surveyors in 1746 planted the celebrated Fair 
stone at the head of the North Branch of 
Potomac to mark the western limits. 

In 1768, following the retreat of the French from 
the Ohio regions, the Six Nations sold the land | 
the English. Other Indian ‘tribes claimed > 
country, but within historic times no Indians oe: 
cupied West Virginia. Numerous evidences of 
vious occupancy of the Indians and of the Mo: 
Builders, an earlier race, are to be found all ove! 
the State, but more especially along the Oh 
River. The encroachment of the whites, and 4 
settlement of this region, led to conflicts a 
lasted many years. Dunmore’s War, in 1774, was 
marked by the battle of Point Pleasant, October 1 
between troops under General Andrew Lewis, 
Indians under Chief Cornstalk. This was really th 
forerunner of the Revolution. : '" 

With the opening of the American Revolution, 
troops from along the Potomae were among the 
first to reach Washington at Boston. A considé 
able number of citizens from western Virgin 
were in all major engagements from Boston ‘t 
Yorktown. Others followed George Rogers Clark 
in his conquest of the west from the British and 
Indian allies. ue 


Election Returns—Wisconsin 811 


v Wisconsin 
residential vote, 1940, 1936) 
940 ; 
* = 1 1926 1940 1936 
unties oos., |Willkie,| Roos., \L 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. rey oa as dfn sae bane = 
1,883] 1,818} 2,289]  1,191|| Marinett 
5.586 3.592 5904]  2'439|| Marquette... 1198 a O86 pate Tose 
Seely ween AnH 5,067 Milwaukee. “| 209,861] 131/120] 221,512] 54,811 
19,526} 16,379 21,417 8'433|| Oconto... rors Petr Meee ot Gees > 
2'516| 4.056] 3.434] 2.4 5 See 6,30) oes 
2)513} 2,510) 2,801 1,4 12/168 13°93 ei $385 
2324) 5.327 4694, 1,9 3166 “913 e504 eats 
4683 S501 Boat Bi Be 2,272| 1.785 5 
7,021| 8,260] 8.936] 5,607 Ke ; 4'979 eoal 5638 3806 
3,595| 4,667, _ 4,377 2,857 ‘| 10/148] 5,670] 10,576 "ee 
'331| 21.845] 35,856) 15,233 4042] 3.879 ; 2318 
a8 14,651 14,78 8.829 23'532| 18,753| 24/474 $'350 
15,548 7,695 16.684 5,079 7 23 20/141} 17,991] 14,693 
ee ; 4,570 3'578| 3,484) 3.8 145; 
129 9.595 10,085 6,802 4898]  6,857| 4,679) 4.316 
10,323} 16,804) 14/821; 9,17 3 439 a48 Pena aot 
29 1 67 3092} 1.3 5.241| 6,377| _8.865| 3,679 
58} 11,143] 9,170] = 7,1 15,800] 15,305] 17,415) 8.865 
4.565|~ 5,711} 5,941] 3,700 3771 "668, 4,72 1,758 
2,357, 4.919] = 3 2:9 5.175}  5,319| 5,929] 3,339 
4025, 4,978] 4,988] 3,6 5,776| 6,614 "0 4311 
3,525, 1,672) 3,319 902 2'470| 2'251| 2599] «1,298 
3°975| 3,741) _4,537| 2,235 5.4491 117594| 7,093] 8,462 
7'842| 10,178} 11,144) 5,599 2,901 ’805| -3,220| ‘1,650 
31354, 5, 4/544] 3,084 41683} 8.501; _7,129| 3,589 
17,174, 12/1821 18,137] 7,268 12'859| 16,726| 14,982| 8,921 
3'389|  3,862| 4,971] 1,527 4,616} 11,099] 6,92 6,680 
13'079| 13.711] 14.455] 7,558, 1,747 '372| 2,63 3/302 
4315 5,059 4076 3,801|/ Winn ‘| 15°570|° 18,697] 181522] 11,679 
31951| 5,812 "52 3120 * ee _ 8p _ eee ae beste 
13'142| 12'616| 15.539 5.094] Totals....| 704,821] 679,206) 802,984) 389,828 


15,264| 17,898| _7,328 

eee 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Babson, Proh., 2,148; Browder, Com., 2,394; Aiken, Soc. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)—LaFolette, Prog., ag od Clausen, Rep., 553,692; Finnegen, Dem., 176,688; 


man, Com., 1,308; Wiggert, Jr., Soc. Lab., E 
1940 (Governor)—Heil, Rep., 558,678; Loomis, Prog., 546,436; McGovern, Dem., 264,985; Blair, Com., 


564; S Soc. 459. 

1938 (U. S. Senator)—Wiley, Rep., 446,770; Ekern, Progr., 249,209; 5 
fownsend Plan, 7,251; Blair, Ind., Com., 1,283; Ehrhardt, Mead oS St Dem, 201 ae 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 


. Lab., 557. 
1936 (Governor)—La Follette, Progr., 573,724; Wiley, Re 36 . 4 
Snion, 27,934; Ehrhardt, Soc. Lab., 1,738; Fehlandt, Bok 08 Lueck, Deri, 264,66); Ni 
- PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 
it Renee) rear Dem. and Lib., 86,477; rer oaks 
Grant, Rep., ,992. res.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt 
6 (bres), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 


130 068; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Prob.| | 28,220, 

* ‘ res.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep., 

880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 

Rep., 144,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
130,695; .Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 


‘oh., 69. 
g84 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 146,453; Blaine, 33,481. 
Rep., 161,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, 
Greenback, 4,598. Rep., 221,323; Hanly, Proh., 7,166; Benson, Soc., 
888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, 27,846. 

176,555; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, 1920 (Pres.)}, Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Fade 


U. Lab., 8,561. 498,576; Watkins, Proh.. 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041. 
89 Dem., 160,388; Rep., 132,068; U.| 1924 (Pres.), La Follette, Progs., 453,678; Coolidge, 
6 Rep., 311,614; Davis, Dem.,, 68,115; Foster, 


_ (Gov.), 
| Lab., 5,447; Proh., 11,246. : 
992 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. 
| Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, Lab., 411; Wallace, Comm, Land, 270. 
‘Proh., 13,132. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith, Dem., 
BS Dem., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop., 450,259; Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, Com., 
1,528; Reynolds, Soc, Lab., 381; Varney, Proh., 


xe) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 2,245. c 

65,349; almer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,553; | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 

McKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering. Proh., 7,799. Rep., 347,741; Thomas Soc., 53,379; Foster, 

0 (Pres.), Bryan, em., 159,279; McKinley, cons, gle aa Proh., 2,672; Reynolds, 
oc. Lab., 5 


ae ilinik SO SS 
‘French traders and missionaries first settled Wisconsin in 1670 and it was part of the country known 
is New France. from 1634 until it was surrendered to the British in 1763 and to the United States in 
783 as a part of the Northwest territory. Wisconsin was admitted to the Union May 29, 1848. The 
: islature consists of a Senate of 33 members elected for four years, one half (16 or 17 alternately) 
sing elected each two years, and an Assembly of 100 members all elected for two years. The state 

ea possessed a culture which 


71 -counties. ? 

the beginning of Wisconsin’s recorded history, the Iridians of this ar 
advanced to a degree midway between that of the superior culture of the Aztecs of Mexico and 
‘at of more backward tribes such as the Utes. They lived in villages which, in numerous instances, 
situated where many a thriyi city and town stands today. In the early summer season the men 
tent to stay close to the viliages while the women tilled the soil and planted corn but before 
w they would leave hunt buffalo, Meanwhile, the women would go fishing, gather 
ik in mines from which they obtained ore for making implements or ornaments. 


812 Election Returns—Wyoming; Electoral Vote of States 


Wyoming ‘ 
(Presidential vote, 1940, 1936) ys 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie, |; Roos., Landon,|| Counties | Roos., Willkie, | Roos., {Landon 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Albany...-. 4,018 2,756 3,685 1,777}| Niobrara. .. 1,200 1,427 1,124 1,086 
Big Horn; Fs 2,594 2,859 3,156 1,996||Park....... 2,747 2,512 2,594 1,618 
Campbell. 1,128 1,540 1,435 1,322||Platte..... 1,849 1,758 1,730 1,548) 
Carbon 429 2,882 3,257 2,041||Sberidan... 4,439 3,814 4,731 2,728 
Converse. 1,395 1,889 1,639 1,556||Sublette.. .. 627 771 667 634 
Crook..... 869 1,3 1,088 1,218) |Sweetwater, 6,637 2,439 6,232 1,79 
Fremont... 2,644 3,788 05) 2,357||Teton...... 72 623 795 503 
Goshen . 1,982 2,861 2,639 2,047||Uinta...... 2,007 1,335 1,972 1,018 
mee Springs 1,266 913 1,419 796|| Washakie 94 1,080 1,109) 810 
781 1,460 4 1,266|| Weston.. 985 1,292 1,193 1,084 
Baranie... ARS 7,808 5,955 7,594 4,356 es Se 
Lincoln.... 2,839 1,765 2,747 1,376}; Totals.... 59,287 52,633 62,624 38,73' 
Natrona... 6,373 5,555 7,819 3,810 | 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 148. 
1940 (U. S. Senator)— ‘O’Mahoney, Dem., 65; 022: Simpson, Rep., 45,682. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 200; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin. Proh., 75. 
PAST VOTE OF WYOMING 
1892, (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 8,454;° Weaver, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Rep.) 


People’s, 7,722; Bidwell, Proh.. 530. 21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson, Soc., 1,453 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep. 

10,375; McKinley, Rep., 10,072; Proh., 159. 35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs, Soc., 1,288 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. oh 10, 164; ‘McKinley, Christensen, F. -Lab., 2,180. 

Rep., 14, 432. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., Se 858; LaFollettes 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., Progs., 25,174: Davis, Dem., 2,868. 

20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217: Debs, Soc., 1,077. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52, 188: Smith, Dem.) 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, Rep., 29,299: Thomas, Soc., 788. 

20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15, 310: Taft, Rep. Rep., 39,583; Thomas, Soc., Bisae; "Foster, Com.. 

14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760. 180. 


Electoral Votes for President, 1904-1940 
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Totals. 2|  8| 523 
Plur'lity) 


The siectatal vite for “Vice-President ii 1896 was: ae Te 271; De! To 
*The 4 electoral votes Pe Utah and the 4 electoral Tibtes to) 211; Democraiie, 149; opuliat 3 I 
Republican candidates W. Taft for President and Nicholas Murray Butler for Vice-President. — 
{The 13 votes of rigostain in 1924 were cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Follette e. 


g United States—Presidential Vote, 1940, 1936, 1932 


813 
J 
7" . P 
Popular Vote for President, 1940, by Siates 
Source: Secretary of United States Senate 
Roosevelt illkie 
States Dem. ep. States A pens ‘Rep. is 
Alabama 42,184 ||IN 
> ci Wye ee ave os as vere 
aris F 9 54,030 ||New Hampshire....... |. 135/08 110,137 
Arkansas 4 42'121 ||New Jersey............. 1,016,808 945,475 
a a ; 1,351,419 ||New Mexico. ...2..... 2: 3,699 79,315 
65,5: 279,576 ||\New York...........-... 3,251,918 | 3,027,478 
; 361,819 ||North Carolina...) ; 11): 09,015 "213/63 
elawa : 1bL340 North Dakota. ack... 4/03 54,590 
por | 23,934 Omishonia. 1348 818 
uho 27,8 106,553 |/Oregon......... 219,555 
[linois f 2,047,240 ||Pennsylyania. - 1,889,848 
Indiana i 899466 ||Rhode Island. "138,214, 
‘OWS. s 632/370 ||South Carolina. . 1,727 
Kans é 489,169 ||\South Dakota....-...... 177,065 
boats 125 410,384 ||Tennessee........2..... 69,153 
uisiana : Be AAG! |EDGTAS 1. Pot amie eas 199,152 
Maine 4 LRT sme ae eo tee Soe 93,151 
Prutania.’. fs ce oree 22 384,546 269/534 |/Vermont....2.2) 222212: 4,9 78/371 
Massachusetts.......... 1,076,522 939,700 ||Virginia...............- 109.383 
Michigan............... 1,032,991 | 1,039/917 ||Washington..... Bos28.- 462,145 322,123 
Minnesota...........-.- 644,196 596,274 ||West Virginia.........-. 495,662 372.414 
Miscou ES a he 168,267 arrens Wisconsin iyetslay oR 704,821 679,206 
sh SR hel — ¥ ; OTT go wala en 
. ar an ave dae 59,287] 52,683 
See eee 263,677 SrOONT, Il, -Lotales..<s o> teas 27,243,466 | 22,304,755 


. mas (Soc.) 
ther 48,610: total 49,815,31 


99,557; a ae (Com.) 46,251; 


Babson (Proh.) 57,812; Aiken (Soc. Lab.) 14,361; 


Popular Vote for President in 1936 by States 


(Compiled from official sources by direction of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Representatives) 


Roos. 


Landon { Lem. 


Thom.;| Roos. 


Landon | Lem, 


Thom, 


_ States Dem. Rep. |Union| Soc. | States Dem. Rep. |Union| Soc. 
bama, 238,196 35,358 551 242) Nevada hii 31,925 11,923 0 
IZOna.;.... 86,722 33,433) 3,307 Shi Ge: Ppa 108,460} 104,642) 4,819 oO 
ATKansas..... 46,765 32,039 4 446 New Jersey. .| 1,083,850} 720,322 0}, 3,931 

California 1,766,836| 836,431 0| 11,331)) New Mexico 05,83: 61,710 924 34. 
olorado.. 95,021 181,267} 9,962} 1,593)|New York 3,018,298] 2,180,670 0| 86,897 
i onnecticut. . 382,189] 278,685] 21,805} 5,683)|N. Carolina. 16,1 223,283 21 
Delaware 69,702 54,014) 4 172)|N. aor. 163,14 72,751| 36,708 552 
: ail 747,122) 1,127,709|132,212 117 

9: 01,0 45,1 
2,7 
R 5,23: 
§. Carolina.. ¢ 

397,72 2,766||S. Dakota.. 4 0 
369,702] 12,501 632||Tennessee... . 327,083] 146,516 2 685 
36,79 TEKAG 5. ob ine 734.485| 103,874] 3,281) 1,075 
168,823} 7,581 783||Utah.......- 150,246 55 1,12 432 
231,43 1,629); Vermont..... 62,124 81,023 0 
768,613/118,639| 5,11i||Virginia...... 234,980 98,336 2 313 
699,733} 75,79 8,208|| Washington. . 459'579| 206,892] 17,463] 3,496 
11 350,461] 74,296| 2,872||W. Virginia. . 502,58 5,4 832 
8 4,44 329]| Wisconsin... . 802,984| 380,828] 60,297) 10,626 

s 697.891| 14,630} 3,454)|Wyoming.... 62,624 7 6 20 
fontana.. 159,690 63,598) ~5,54 1,066 ———$—= 
ebraska.. 347,454| _ 247,731] 12,847 Total..... 27,476,673) 16,679,583 |882,479|187, 720 
_ Browder, Sere 80,159. The ‘‘other’’ total of 340,203, includes Colvin, Proh., 37,847; Aiken, 

Total popular vote—45,646,817. 


Soci-Lab., 12,777; and scattering and void votes. 


(os 


Pit. 


Popular Vote for Presiden 
“(Compiled from official sources by direction of South Trimble, 


t in 1932 by States 


Clerk of the House of Representatives) 
7 Hoover | Thos. 


Roos. oover hos. || Roos. | Hoover | Thos. { Roos. 
Dem. Rep. Soc. ||States} Dem. Rep. Soc. |/States]| Dem. Rep. Soc.” 
207,910} 34,675} 2,030)|Me... 128,907| 166,631] 2,489||Ohio.. 1,301,695| 1,227,679} 64,094 
79,264| 36,1 2,618||Md... 3141314] 184,184] 10,489//Okla. . 516,468! 188,165|....... 
189,602| ~— 28,467} 1,269) |Mass. 0,148] 736,959) 34,305||Ore. .” 213.871| 136,019] 15,450 
if. .|1,324,157| 847,902] 63,299 Mich. 71.700| 739,894] 39,205|| Pa... 1,295,948) 1,453,540) 91,119 
250,877| 189,617 *591||Minn.| 600,806 363,959| 25,476||R. I. 46,604| 115,26 13 
281.632| 288,420} 20,480) | Miss. . 40,16: 5,1 686||S. Car 02,347 1,97, 8 
54/319] 57,073] 1,376/|Mo... 1,025,406] 564,713] 16,37 a. 183,515} 99,212 Le 
206,307 9,170 775||Mont. 27,28 78.078| 7,891||Tenn.| 259,817 126,806 178) 
234,118 9,86 461|(Nebr..| 359,082} 201,17 9'876||Texas.| 760,348 95) A 
109,479) ete 526||Nev. - 8,7 TZ, O7S1S% «sts Utah 116,750} 84,795] 4,087 
1,882,304|1,432,756| 67,258 IN. H..| 100,680} 103,629 947) | Vt... 56,26 78,984 533 
ats 4 au ¢ 1'388||N.J..| 806,630 ate eT Va... 203,979 9,637| 2,382 
598,019] 414,4 : 20,467||N. M. 95,089 217 61, Wash.| 353,260] 208,645 17,080 
424, §:204| 36 Bape 498 18,276||N. ¥..|2,534,959 1,937,963 v7. Ber |W; Va. 405,124 ,731 133 
716) BiBes N_O..} (497, 1 707,410 347,741| 53,379 
K Bao. ‘418, 308, "853! .. N.D..) 178,350! . 71, TI Se DOL Wyo., 54,37 39,583 


Tot al—Roosevelt 22, 


ppeynolde, |S Socialist-Labor, 33,275: 
sibe 53, ; Coxey, Farm-L' 


9 


821, B87; ‘Hover 15,761,841; Thomas 884,781. 


cr 
Foster, Communist, 102, pet Upshaw, Prohibition, 81,869; Harvey, 


Labor, eee total vote—39,816,5 


_ g14 Presidential Vote, by. States, 1936, 1932, 1928 a 


° ° Ps 
Presidential Vote by States, 1936, 1932, 1928 j 
Source: The Official Returns. | 
5 
POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1936 BY STATES 
Roos. Landon \|Lemke|Thom. Roos. Landon ‘Lemke/Thom : 
States Dem. Rep. Union| Soc: State Dem. Rep. |Union| Soc.. 
Alabama..,.| 238,196 35,358 551 242 6 
, Arizonu..... 86,722 33,433} 3,307 317 ‘ 
Arkansas... . 146,765 32,039 4 446 3,93: 
California....} 1,766,836} 836,431 QO} 11,331 
Colorado. ... 295,021 181,267| 9,962} 1,593 86,89" 
Connecticut. . 382,189] 278,685} 21,805] 5,683 2% 
e; 69,702 54,014 442 T73|N a 
68 2,Aes 
0 2,14 
7,530 14,37. 
3,856 ] 
i 1,373 & 
2,766 a 
Kentucky.... 541,944; 369,702) 12,501 632 683 
papniaes. aS 292,894 36,791 0 0 1,072 
Maine... ./. 5 126,333 168,823] 7,581 783 4333) 
Maryland has 389,612] 231,435 0} 1,629 I i 
ean eae pas 942,716| 768,613/118,639) 5,111)/V ‘ 6 3 31a 
Michigan. ...| 1,016,794| 699,733] 75,795) -8,208 || Washington... 459,579] 206,892} 17,463] 3,496 
Minnesota. . 698,811 350,461| 74,296] 2,872||W. Virginia.. Se 325,486 835 
ira: 157,318 4,443 0 329 || Wisconsin. .. 802,984] 380,828] 60,297] 10,626 
Missouri.....} 1,111,043 697,891] 14,630} 3,454|}Wyoming.... 62,624 38,739| 1,653 200 
Montauy.... 159,690 63,598} 5,549} 1,066 ———$ —__|_——\_ _|——_ 
Nebraska. . 347,454 247, 731| 12,847 0 Totals. . | 27,751,597|16,679,583/882,479|187, 7: 
ieee Com., 80,150; Colvin, Proh., 37,847; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 12,777. — vote—45, 646,817. he 
Roosevelt vote in N.Y. State includes 274,924 cast by the American Labor Party. 
POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1932 BY STATES 
Roos. ; Hoover |Thom.| | Roos. | Hoover Thom. Roos. Hoover |T hom 
States! Dem. Rep. | Soc. ‘Seates Dem. Rep. | Soc. |States} Dem. Rep. Soc, . 
307, 910 34,675) 2,030) Md. 314, 314) 184,184  10,489|/Ore. .. 213,871 136,019) 15,45 
79,264 36,104) 2) "618| Mass. . 800,148, 736,959 34, 1305) Pa....| 1,295,948) 1,453,540) 91,119 
..|. 189,602} 28,467) 1, "269 Mich..| 871,700 739,894! 39,205|R. I... 146,604) - 115,266) 3,138) 
lif. .|1,324,157| 847,902 63, RS 600,806, 363/959 25,476)S. Car. 102,347 1,978 85) 
250,877| 189,617| 13,591)Miss. .; 140,168) 5,180) 686)'S.D.. 183,515 99,212) 1,552 
281,632] 288,420) 20,480)Mo 11,025,406) 564,713 16,374/|Tenn.. 259,817 r 1,786 
3 1,376)|Mont »286| 78,078} 7,891)\Texas. 60,3: 97,959) 4,450 
206,307); 69,170 775|Nebr 359,082} 201,177} 9/876\\Utah.. 116,750 84,795) 4,08 
234,118} 19,863 461)|Nev 28,756| 12,674| ...... Beek 56,261 984 1,535) 
109,479} 71,312 26)|N. 100,680) 103,629 ee 203,979 89,637) 2,383 
1,882,304) 1,432,756 67,258)|N. 630) 775,684| 42,998)|Wash. 53,260! 208,645] 17,080) 
: 677.1 3 IN M 89) 54,217). 1,776/|W. Va. 124] 330:731| 5.1330 
598,019], 414,433) 20,467) N. Y..|2,534,959) 1,937,963) 177,397|| Wis. . . 707.410) 347,741] 53,379 
424,204) 349,498) 18;276||N. C..| 497,566) 208,344) 5,591 Wyo. y 54,3 370) hs 2320) 
Bigot) MEL) S95! SD) SD bh 8) oll ona 2, 021,08718 74,601 08478 
3 CS Sees i 3 951,227,679) 64, 094 otals!22,821,857/15,761,8 
Me ..! 128,907| 166,631] 2,489|Okla. .| 516,468) 188,165 | 184 UBER 884,788 


’ Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 33,275; Foster, Com., 102,991; Upshaw, Proh., 81,869; Harv L 
Coxey, Farm-Labor, 7, '309. Total vote—39,816,522. er 435 


+} 
{ 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1928 BY STATES 


Hoover Smith |Thom.|F’s'’er Smith |T 

States Rep. Dem. Soc. |W’k’s States .Dem. oo 
Alabama, 120,725 127,797 460)...... Novads.. ../ag0% 14,090].. 
Arigonu.. 52,533|  38,537|.......|. 184|] New Hamp.... 80,715 55)" 1 
Arkansas. 77.751, 119,196]. 429] 317|] New Jersey... . 616 517| 4,897| 1 
Califorma.....| 1,162,323 614,365) 19,595 216|| New Mexico.. ee Dh MPa if 
Colornao......| 253,872] 133,131] 3,472; 675|| New York.. 2 ‘089. 863|107,332|10, 
Gonnecticut...| 296/614] 252/040) 3,019] .730]| No. Carolina: 87,0781. ... 
Delaware..,.-. 68 36,643} °329| _59]| No, Dakota. . 106,648 843|"" 6 
Mioridasc. 2c. 6 OR aveie ssc 864,210] 8,683], 2 
Georgia... Oklahoma... . 219,174] 3,924]. .” 
Idaho. .. ee 99,848|. 53,074 Ores On. es 9,223} 2,720) 1,094 

Cote Re a ; ennsylvania, . 1, : 
Indiana....... 848,290| '562,691 21|| Rhode Island... ce Bi ton bs 
ROWE. Rekaka. ; So. Carolina... ‘700 47 
Kansas,....... So. Dakota 102/660 43) 
Kentucky. Tennessee. , 167,343 631 
Louisiana. Texas... 341,032 722 
Maine. Utah.. 80,$85| 954 
Maryland. 5 Vermont. 44,440]...... 
Massachusetts. 1566 { Virginia, 0... : 140/146 50)" 
Michigan...... 9! 1 Washington. BA, 156,772] 2,615) 1,5 
Minnesota,....| 560,977} 396,451! 6,774| 4,853|| West Virginia.. 263,784) 1:31 ) 
Mississippi. . . er hes 124,589 pagal: Wisconsin. ee 450,259 18218 1,528 

4 5 ; hea! & yoming..... 
78,578| 1,667| 563 20,208 thet es 


1 7 
345,745] 197,959] 3,4341...... Totals,.. 


Reynolds. Soc. Lab., 21,603; Varney, Proh., 20,106; Webb, ee . 390 te—! 1 
pe ies presidential Official vote by States, 1924 back to 1884, see the ee 2,41 
ece g . 


ry 


United States—The Social Security Act 


ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 
Social Security Board 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD—Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman; George E. Bigge, Ellen S. Woodward. 


Address, Washington, D. C. 
elphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, 


‘The Social Security Act, signed by the President 
on Aug. 14, 1935, includes 10 separate programs. 
It established a system of old age insurance and 
provided for Federal cooperation in State plans for 
agnemployment compensation and public assistance 
to the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent 
children. It also extended Federal aid available to 
the States for four health and welfare services and 
for vocational rehabilitation. In August, 1939, 
amendments to the Act were passed by Congress 
which materially liberalized the old-age insurance 
system so as to give increased protection for in- 
sured workers and provide protection for work- 
ers’ families. At the same time the name of the 
system was changed to ‘‘Old-Age and Survivors 


Regional offices are maintained in Boston, 
; Kansas City, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; 


Mass.; New York, N. ¥.; 


0.; Chicago, Ill,; Birmingham, Ala,; Minneapolis, 
and San Francisco, Cal 
Insurance.” The amendments of 1939 also 


strengthened all the other programs. The Social 
Security Board administers old-age and survivors 
insurance and the Federal features of the pro- 
grams for unemployment compensation and public 
assistance. Federal aspects of the other programs 
are administered by other Federal agencies. 

The President’s first Reorganization Plan au- 
thorized the integration of the United States Em- . 
ployment Service formerly with the Department of 
Labor with the administration of unemployment 
compensation under the Social Security Board in 
July, 1939. A new Bureau of Employment Security 
was established to coordinate the administration of 
employment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion functions. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The Social Security Act provides only one pro- 
‘am which is entirely administered by the Federal 
ernment—the system of old-age and survivors 
ance, As amended in 1939 this program pro- 
vides monthly benefits, beginning Jan. 1, 1940, for 
tired employees insured under the system and 
for the dependents and survivors of such em- 
yees, Benefits are based on wages received by 
employees in what may be broadly termed industry 
and commerce. Certajn types of employment were 
excepted. These are: agricultural labor; domestic 
Service; casual labor not in the course of the 
employers’ trade or business; service on foreign 
vessels and certain small fishing vessels; service for 
Federal, State and local governments and certain 
instrumentalities; employment by re- 
educational, and scientific or- 
anizations not organized or conducted for profit; 
service for a foreign government or its instrumen- 
or itinerant employ- 


10 
sg 
tained 


employee’s average monthly wage is ob- 
by dividing his total accumulated wages 


TABLE 


Years 


era Single |Married? 


of 
ge| Single Married? 
Te es) || a 
Ay. monthly wage 
f£ $100 


VAY. monthly wage 
of $50 


$20.60 | 31:80 B 3 
22.00 33.00 27.50 41.25 
24:00 36.00 30.00 45.00 
26.00 39.00 32.50 48.75 

“00 40.00. 35.00 52.50 


~ ITt is ass 


receive the If this were not 


1 per cent increment. 
_ *Benefits for a married couple without 


When a fully insured individual dies, survivors’ 
monthly benefits are provided in the following 
I three-fourths of the worker’s benefit 
or for a wider ye 
mdent children in her care; one-half 0 e 
ieeerrs benefit rate for each unmarried dependent 


i 00 in each year of cover 
sumed that an individual earns at least woe ed Ae ei, inefit would be somewhat lower. 


children where wife is 


(exclusive of amounts in excess of $3,000 received 
in one year) by the number of months he could 
have worked under the system—that is, the num- 
ber of months between 1936 (or his 22nd birth- 
day, if later) and the quarter in which he he- 
comes eligible for benefits or dies. 

An insured employee becomes eligible for bene- 
fits if he is 65 or more years of age, is fully in- 
sured, and files a claim for benefits. A worker is 
fully insured for life when he has received as much 
as $50 in covered employment in each of 40 calen- 
dar quarters: or if he has received $50 in each of 
enough calendar quarters to equal half the quar- 
ters elapsing between Dec. 31, 1936 (or his attain- 
ment of age 21, if later) and the quarter in which 
he dies or attains age 65, but in not fewer than 6 
calendar quarters. Such quarters of coverage 
count toward benefits even if they occur before 
the worker is 21 years old or after he is 65, but 
they must be subsequent to 1936. Wages earned 
between Jan. 1, 1937 and Jan. 1, 1939, by a person 
past 65 years of age do not count toward benefits, 
since the inclusion of wages received after age 65 
did not become effective until Jan. 1, 1939. 

When an insured worker is eligible for monthly 
benefits, supplementary benefits are provided for 
a wife 65 years of age or over and for unmarried 
dependent children under 16 years of age, or under 
18 if regularly attending school. The su 
mentary Senefit for each is one-half the worker’s 
benefit. Table I illustrates monthly benefits pay- 
able under varying conditions relating to average 
monthly wage, years of coverage an number of 
dependents. Monthly benefits will not be paid to 
the annuitant (or suplementary benefits for his 
dependents) for any month in which he earns $15 
or more in covered employment. 


ple- 


Years of 


coverage| Single 
Ay. monthly wage || Av. monthly wage 
of $150 f $2. 

0.90 46.35 $41.20 $61.80 

H 33t 80 rte 42.00 63. 
10 3.00 49,50 44.00 66.00 
20 6.00 54.00 48.00 72.00 

30 39.00 58.50 52.00 78. 
40 42.00 63.00 56.00 84,00 


age in order to be eligible to 


eligible Zor a supplement. 
his death even thought he may not have been fully 


nsured, 

: Seed ninimum monthly benefit payable in the 

ease of any insured individual is $10. The maxi- 

mum both for the individual worker and the 

family sariee where supplementary, Panents are 
ble, but in no case can -00. 

pert there is no survivor entitled to monthly bene- 

fits at the time of the worker’s death, a death 

ayment, equal to six times the worker £ monthly 

efit ra y be paid to certain relatives; or 
i 


n te, ma 
1 paying the funeral expenses may 
Bereithared fo vine to this amount. 


reimbursed for them up 
pe rable II, on the following page, illustrates the 
monthly survivors’ benefits payal le. 


j 


i 


- the rate is increased one per cent for each. 
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United States—The Social Security Act 


TABLE II—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 
4 cm “ “ 
a e S g.. 
aM ye as 3 
© g - eS 3 
eS 7 6 > 7s 6 5 a4 s 65 = = 
Years of 3 5 3 tS) A) Z 3 Fic} Yearsof/ vy | © eu ) « . ag 
coverage | =° ee ™ | =o + be = “lH coverage | =6 at eins “24 2a 
Go | ES | ES | de | EE | Es Se | FE |-88 | Go| BE] 5 
2 1 go S Q 5 So | | So 
Paes | fy | S| Se eo | s° | Se] ge 1s | Se 
68153158 | 68 1es 128 6£/35|55 1681581868 
Av. monthly wage of|Av. monthly wage of Ay. monthly wage of|Av. monthly wage of 


deceased, $50 deceased, $100 
$10 30'$15.45 $25.75|$12.88'$19.31/$32.19 
: "25} 13.13} 19.69| 32.81 
ito0| 18 30-23) 13°75| 20:63 34.38 
15.00} 22.50] 37.50 
16.25] 24.38| 40.63 
17.50| 26.25] 43.75 


14.00] 21.00! 35.00 


iIt is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. If this were not the 


case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


Benefits under the old age and survivors insur- 
ance system are financed by equal taxes on the 
employer and the employee. They are based on the 
employee’s wages (exclusive of amounts in excess 
of $3,000 received in any one year). The rates 
for both the employer and the employee are 1 per 
cent of the employee’s wages until 1943 when 
It will 
be increased an additional one-half per cent each 
three years thereafter until the maximum of 3 
percent for the employer and 3 per cent for the 
employee is reached in 1949. i 

The Act as amended in 1939 establishes a Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
in the Federal Treasury to be supervised by a board 


of trustees consisting of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, the Secretary of Labor and the Chair- 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The employment security program for which the 


Social Security Board is the Federal administrative 


agency combines the two functions of placement of 
workers through the public employment service and 
the payment of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to unemployed workers qualified under their 
State unemployment compensation laws, 

The Social Security Act provides for Federal co- 
operation in the establishment and mantenance 
of State unemployment compensation systems. 


’ This cooperation is manifested in two ways: pro- 


vision is made for grants to the States to cover the 
cost of administering State laws; and employers 
are allowed credit for their contributions to a 
State unemployment fund against the Federal un- 
employment tax. . 
The Federal pasranlosment tax is an excise tax 
levied on the payroll of employers with eight or 
more employees. It amounts to 3 percent of 
wages paid (exclusive of amounts in excess of 
$3,000 paid to one employee in one year). Wages 
paid for certain types of employment are ex- 
empted from this tax. The exceptions include: 
agricultural labor; domestic service; casual labor 
not in the course of the employer’s trade or busi- 
ness; services on both American and foreign ves- 


* sels; service in the employ of a foreign government 
. or its instrumentalities; employment for Federal, 


State and local governments and certain of their 
instrumentalities; family employment; service by 
insurance agents; service by newsboys under 18: 
certain part-time ‘itinerant employment providing 
only nominal wages such as service for fraternal 
and beneficiary associations and for schools and 
colleges by regular students; and services for cer- 
tain charitable, religious, educational and scien- 


tific organizations not organized or conducted for, 


profit. 


deceased, $250 
51.500 
2.506 
55.006 
00 


76-008 


deceased, $130 


26.00] 39. 
28.00| 42.00 


man of the Social Security Board. All funds col- 
lected from the old-age and survivors insurance 
taxes are appropriated to this trust fund. 
Administration of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance necessitates maintaining a continuous wage 
record, under a separate account number, for each 
employee until he is eligible for benefits, in order 
to determine his average monthly wage received 
in covered employment. Every three months em- 
ployers report the amount of each employee's 
wages, with his name and account number, to thee 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, when they pay th 
employer’s and employee’s taxes. The Bureau for- 
wards these reports to the Social Security Board 
where each employee’s wages are recordéd to his 
account Wage record accounts had been estab- 
lished for approximately 56,000,000 persons by thet 
end of the 1941 fiscal year. i 


Employers subject to the Federal unemployment § 
tax are allowed credit (up to-90 per cent of the 
amount of the tax) for their contributions to! 
State unemployment funds. | 


The establishment and administration of States 
unemployment compensation systems is wholly 
within the province of the State. The Social i 
curity Act merely sets certain minimum standat 
which the State law must meet if the State is 
receive Federal cooperation. By July 31, 193} 
all States and Territories had enacted _unemploy- » 
ment insurance laws and qualified for Federal 
operation. As of June 30, 1941, more than 32 I 
000,000 employees had wage credits under sta! 
systems. By July, 1939, unemployment benefi 
were payable in every State. 5 

Total unemployment benefits paid out by States 
since the program first started amounted to 
$1,540,346,539 by June, 1941. The employment ser 
vice was established by the Wagner-Peyser Act 
1933 and provides for Federal cooperation in e 
establishment and maintenance of State employ 
ment services; the Federal Government payi 
part of the administrative costs of the Sta’ 
agency. : 


empl 


The Social Security Act makes provision for ;} 
ranting Federal funds to the States to aid them 
n ving financial assistance to three groups of 
needy persons—the needy aged, the needy blind 
and depéndent children. The Federal grant in 
each case is based on the amount the State spends 
for its program up to a maximum assistance pay- 
ment per individual. The amendments of 1939 
increased the maximum for Federal contributions. | 
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OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


‘For old-age assistance the Federal Government 
tants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
he assistance payments made to each individual 
p to a Federal-State total of $40 a month per 
etson. The Federal Government adds 5 per cent 
0 its share of assistance payments which the 


tate may use for either administration or assis- | 
ance. All States and Territories have approved | 


plans and are receiving Federal grants for old-age 
assistance. In June, 1941, the number of recipi- 
ents of this form of aid was approximately 2,170,- 
000 and the total payments to recipients from Fed- 
eral, State and local funds for that month 
amounted to more than $45,700,000. The average 
pid-age assistance payment, in June, 1941, was 


: 
AID TO THE BLIND 


For aid to the blind the Federal Government 
rants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
he assistance payments to each individual up to 
, Federal-State total of $40 a month per person 
md’ also pays approximately one-half of the cost 
administering the State plan. As of June, 1941, 

ms for aid to the blind had been approved for 


41 States, the District of Columbia and Hawaii. In 
June, 1941, the number of recipients of this form 
of aid was approximately 49,800 and total pay- 
ments to recipients from Federal, State, and local 
funds for that month amounted to about $1,179,- 
000. The average payment for aid to the blind in 
June, 1941, was $23.69. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


For j2id to dependent children the Federal Gov- 
mmment grants to the State an amount equal to 
me-half the assistance payments for each depen- 
lent child up to a Federal-State total of $18 for 
he first child and $12 for any additional child in 
he same family, and also pays approximately one- 
ialf the cost of administering the State plan. As 
~ June, 1941, plans for aid to dependent chil- 


ederal funds for three programs to promote 
maternal and child health and welfare, which are 
mder the supervision of the Children’s Bureau of 
he United States Department of Labor, were in- 
eased by the Social Security Act and further in- 
‘eased by the amendments of 1939. These three 
rograms—maternal and child health, aid to 


A sum of $5,820,000 is authorized for grants to 
he States for maternal and child health services 
be carried on especially in rural areas and in 
as suffering from severe economic distress. This 


yn annual appropriation of $3,870,000 is author- 
zed for grants to States for services for crippled 
Ihildren. This appropriation is to be used to en- 
le the States to extend and improve, especially 
“rural areas and areas suffering from severe 


4 a 
An annual appropriation of $1,510,000 is author- 
ed for grants to States for welfare services for 
e protection and care of homeless, dependent 

neglected children and children in danger of 
ming delinquents. This amount is to be al- 
the Secretary of Labor to the States, 
basis of rural population. The 
t so allotted is to be expended for payment 
part of the cost of district, county, and other 


The Social Security Act provided for extension of 
lederal aid to the States in the establishment and 
aintenance of adequate State and local public 


Provision is made in the Social Security Act for 
ctending and strengthening programs of voca- 
nal rehabilitation of the physicaliy disabled, so 
at vocationally handicapped persons may, when- 
er possible, be trained and placed on a self- 
sporting basis. Under the Act as amended in 


Phe Social Security Act established the Social 
rity Board as the administrative agency to 


sloyment compensation and public assistance 
ures of the Act. J i 
ty Board is to study and from e 


ecommendations to Copetpes concerning 
5 of better promoting the objectives of the 


jurisdiction over the old-age insurance, un- | 
Another duty of the Social 
time to tim 


dren had been approved for 42 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. In June, 1941, approxi- 
mately 917,000 dependent children in 380,000 fam-~ 
ilies were receiving this form of aid. Total pay- 
ments to recipients from Federal, State and local 
funds for that month amounted to about $12,532,- 
000. The average payment in June, 1941, was $33.01 
per family. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH AND WELFARE 


crippled children, and child welfare—operate on 
a Federal-State cooperative basis. . States 
adopt and administer their own plans, and re- 
ceive Federal grants to help carry on their pro- 
grams if their plans are approved by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. These three programs 
are) now in operation on practcally a Nation-wide 
scale. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES 


appropriation is to be used for extending and im- 
proving State and local health services to mothers 
and children and for demonstration services in 
needy areas and among groups in special need. 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


economic distress, services for locating crippled 
children and for providing medical and surgical 
care, hospitalization, and after care, for crippled 
children and for children suffering from condi- 
tions which lead to crippling. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


local child-welfare services in areas predominantly 
rural, and for developing State services for the 
encouragement and assistance of adequate methods 
of community child-weifare organization in areas 
predominantly rural and other areas of special 
need. ‘The Social Security Act provides that the 
State plans for child-welfare services are to be 
developed jointly by the State agency and the 
Children’s Bureau, 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


the respective States. This money is used by the 
States for extending State health department ser- 
vices, for assistance to counties and other govern- 
ment units in maintaining adequate public-health 
programs, and for training health officers, nurses, 
engineers, and other public health workers in 
modern methods of public health and administra- 
tion. All of the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia are matching 
Federal funds and receiving the cooperation of the 
Federal Government in the extension of their pub- 
lic health programs. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION i 


1939 an annual appropriation of $3,500,000 is 
authorized for the purpose of making grants to 
the States for vocational rehabilitation purposes. 
This program is administered by the ce of Edu- 
cation. Forty-eight States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Puerte Rico are receiving 
Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation. 


; ADMINISTRATION 


social security program. This Board of three 
members is appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under 
the President’s First Reorganization Plan, effec- 
tive July J, 1939, a new organization was created 
with the title of ‘‘Federal Security Agency’’, 
within which was included the Social Security 


Board. 
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si ie United States Grants’ to Shited for P 


“Source: Advances for the fiscal year_1940-41 certifie 3, ane ee of the aiais by tt 
Sa on Social Security 2 


Old-age Aid to — Aid to the 
Aonlstanicd dent Children Blind 


$1,204, 142.73 | $563, 256.84 $36,168.22 


"271,974.69 
2 524, 751.50 
490,617.53 
3,698,342.61 
1,133,643.37 


(a) 
127,156.04 
222,210.21 
490,421.92 
62 © 628,377.57 104,466.81 
"149'251.26 270 619.10 8,184.09 
1,273, 648.64 564,058.34 | . 40,893.28 


(a) (a) 
2,909,610.58 322,788.18 

(a) 228,496.92 
1, aa 461.65 196,881.74 


(a) 
2,296,149.36 IARC 


"330,814.10 
1,455,513.38 
2'840,205.88 
3'977,974.60 
1/956, 132. 97 


3/286,905.90.| _1,069,191.07 91,818.48 
385,329.25 (a) (a3 
870,547.10 138,844.08 47,911.77 
3,938,896.31 125,635.74 
; 501,886.60 058. 27'635.34 
17,921506.16 "433. 478,431.87 
Re Eran Geccliné 2'346,810.84 28,816. 199773420 
bi orth Parole: Pec eris ans a8.n * "931,190.93 606. 34,327.82 
es, 19,066/327.73 72,736. 520,079.64 
9/288,230.76 248'243.96 
76,518. 68,303.23 


; (a) 
2 1. 840.2 9,235.01 

South Carolina ” ; 297,659.30 52,747.42 
‘ hoa BS : § 127,908.52 28,942.64 
: g Q 1,609,047.05 111,447.16 


(a) 
727,410.70 


1,281,131.83 270. 
7;295,761.89 ,O15,011. 206,948.98 
11586 436.73 2 5 97,415.47 
7,231,751.29 37. 283,431.14 
514,427.55 154,544. 23,923.99 


7,073,151.25 


: "Public Relief semen It! 1933 -Dec., 1940 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics 


| Earnings of perso: 
Assistance to recipients under Red, OLE Deng 


Special types of 
public assistance 


Total |Old-age se to mt Gen- 


ep. eral |Conser- 
ae blind | relief | vation 


Corps |Adminis-| , 


Amount oe casheuna? 
$467,167 F $20,722 2,9) 403,200 
756,162} 1 19,782 2) 938 a|*3ee 552 


10,48 
1,452,766 223,3 
1;271,358] 243,609! 68,84 11,034! 180, ig 107,808 


nited ee A ilagioer aoe F cod 
Official Records, Social Security Board; data are as of June 30, 1941 


Paid in by Em-| Benefits Paid interest on ‘Balance in 
ployers — ut Excess 


$39,229,843 $19,010,000 . $1,127,540 
2,265,625 73,198 
9,147,522 
13,783,921 
323,704'623 
20,829,283 

‘ 000 


— 


24 841,996 

2;408,070 

7,330,229 

_ 26,910,821 13,533,551 

36,737,192 12,938,699 

8,039,263 766,881 
8,478,064 
290,848,014 


13,992,978 
21,154,639 
12'255,337 
26,370,347 
90,712,726 
112,831,486 
33,311,982 
6,627,413 
Stites aa 


14, 374, 068 6,843,143 
187,595,000 42,193,521 ; 153,479,880 
5,965,000 3,509,545 223,074 2,678 529, 
533,034,264 312) 157,977 5 360 

49,536,000 20,903,334 
3,998,258 


242,438,57 
27,911,000 
27,768,220 

346,125,000 
39,950,728 

,605,000 


79,616,664 
5,543.6 55 3,542,040 


238,996,702 55,000,000 3,261,278 - 
3,861,057,930 1,713,998,130 131,515,856 


U.S. Gents to States for Employment Security 


urce: Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and Sti 
ployment services: for the fiscal year 1940-41 certified by the Social Security Board to tee Secre 


of the Treasury. 
7 Wasner- Waégner- 
Peyser Title iII State Peyser 


‘ 644,287.25 abra v $35,609.89 

FEE 000 ‘ "29 ada 10,670.28 
143,437.50 
26,000.00 
40,593.34 
11,028.75 


,246, 10,01 600.600 | 
1 ‘25826 Or ge. $3,183,856.89 | $62.447, 


"277,200.13 
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9290 United States—Agricultural 


Agricultural Adjustment 
AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administration, R, M.'Evans, 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 1s 
an agency of the Department of Agriculture which 
is responsible for administration of certain pro- 
grams designed to raise* farm income to a level 
more equitable with nonfarm income, to conserve 
soil resources, and to protect generally the interests 
of producers -and consumers of farm products by 
providing for adequate and stabilized supplies of 


food and fiber at fair prices. 


’ high-protein foods such 


4 


Legislation which authorizes the programs of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration includes 
provisions of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, the Sugar Act of 1937, and related legislation. 

The program is made effective by the cooperation 
of farmers who adopt its provisions on their in- 
dividual farms and administer all phases of the 
program locally through committees elected from 
among those participating. More than 6,000,000 
farmers, whose land represented 80 percent of the 
total cropland of the “Nation, voluntarily co- 
operated in the 1941 AAA program. Thus they 
pecame members of more than. 3,000 county con- 
servation associations, which in turn included about 
the same number of county committees and more 
than 24,000 community committees, These 135,000 
committeemen assist in formulating the program, 
administer it, and provide a direct’ means of in- 
forming farmers quickly and accurately On pro- 
duction needs and methods of fulfilling them. 

Early in 1941, the organization and methods 
developed by farmers during the last_eight years 
provided the means by which the Ever-Normal 
Granary program could immediately be expanded 
into a, food program to meet the increased de- 
mands of national defense and aid to nations 
resisting aggression: Chairmen of AAA State and 
county committees were appointed to head up the 
defense boards which the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture established in each State and county 
to correlate farmers’ efforts. with the national 
defense program. . 

Farmers were encouraged to use existing large 
supplies of feed stocks to increase production of 
as livestock, dairy products, 
and poultry. In line with its integral principle of 
adapting the program to fit national needs, pro- 
visions of the AAA program were “amended to 
stimulate production of tomatoes for canning; corn, 
peas, and snap beans grown for processing; flax, 
dry edible beans, soybeans, and peanuts for oil. 
Likewise, the 1942 AAA program has been drafted 
to encourage the necessary production of the 
needed foods. ‘ 

The principal methods used in accomplishing 
the purposes of the AAA program are: Acreage 
allotments to insure a production of major food, 
feed, and fiber crops adequate to meet domestic, 
export, and reserve requirements; payments to 


‘assist farmers in meeting the costs of practices 


which prevent erosion and maintain soil fertility; 
parity payments to help bridge the gap between 
market price and parity price for basic farm 
products; loans on crops stored in the Ever-Normal 
Granary; and marketing quotas when needed and 
approved by producers. 

The program seeks to promote soil conseryation 
by adjusting acreages of highly exploitative and 
intertilled crops and by encouraging farm prac- 
tices that check erosion and improve the soil. 

National goals for soil-depleting crops are estab- 
lished and allotted among individual farms. The 
1941 goal for total soil-depleting crops was set at 
270,000,000 to 285,000,000 acres. National goals for 

rincipal soil-depleting crops were as follows: 

tton, 27,000,000 to 29,000,000 acres; corn, 88,000,- 
000 to 90,000,000 acres;- wheat, 60,000,000 to 
65,000,000 acres; tobacco, flue-cured, 750,000 to 
800,000 acres; burley, 370,000 to 390,000 acres; fire- 
cured, 80,000 to 90,000 acres; dark air-cured, 32,000 
to 36,000 acres; Virginia sun-cured, 3,000 to 3,200 
aeres; cigar filler and binder (except types 41 and 
45), 60,000 to 63,000 acres; type 41, 30,000 to 31,000 
acres; Georgia-Florida type 62, 2,500 to 3,000 acres; 
Puerto Rican, type 46, 35,000 acres; potatoes, 3.1 
million to 3.3 million acres; peanuts, 1.58 million 
to 1.63 million acres; and rice, 880,000 to 900,000 


acres. - 

Conservation practices carried out under the 1940 
AAA program included: New seedings of legumes 
and grasses on over 41,000,000 acres; green manure 
and cover crops, Over 21,000,000 acres; reseeding 
of pasture and range land by deferred grazing and 
the application of seeds, more than 31,000,000 
acres; application of about 936,000 tons of 16- 
percent superphosphate or its equivalent and /over 
12,000,000 tons of ground limestone or its equiva- 
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Adjustment Administration 


Administration 


Administrator—Address, Washington, D. 


- 
lent; forestry practices, including the planting of 
trees, maintenance or improvement of s 4 
restoration of nongrazing, and woodland rehabili- 
tation, on nearly 525,000 acres; erosion-control | 
practices, including terracing and contour ridging, 
on nearly 42,000,000 acres—among others, these 
practices consisted of strip cropping and fa lowing 
on almost 6,000,000 acres, contour listing on about 
8,000,000 acres, protecting summer fallow on almost 
8'000,000 acres, and contour farming intertilled 
crops on nearly 8,000,000 acres. In addition, 
almost 75,000 dams and reservoirs were constructed. 
A special practice to encourage the growing of 
aren: gardens was adopted on more than 651,000 
arms. 

The agricultural conservation program is financed 
by appropriations by Congress, as authorized by 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
Section 303 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 authorizes price adjustment or ‘“‘parity’’ pay- 
ments on the five crops named as basic in the act— 
cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice—if and when 
appropriations are made therefor. Such payments 
are made to supplement and bring nearer to parity 
levels the income of producers. 

Estimated payments under the 1940 agricultural 
conservation program total nearly $443,000,000, and 
price adjustment payments, made and estimated to 
be made, amount to nearly $197,000,000. 

_ Under the Ever-Normal Granary plan, the AAA 
is charged, through the Secretary of Agriculture, | 
with the maintenance of continuous and_ stable 
supplies of major agricultural commodities at 
prices fair to both farmers and consumers. This 
is accomplished through acreage goals based on} 
market requirements, and by maintaining reserves 
of staple crops stored under loans from the Come» 
modity Credit Corporation. Loans on 1941 basic 
crops were made at average rates of 98 cents 
bushel on wheat; 14.02 cents per pound on cotton; ; 
92 cents per bushel on rice; corn rates not y 
announced; tobacco rates which, like loans’ on the # 
other basic crops, are made at 85 percent of 
parity, vary by types but are higher than for 1940. 
Loans were also made available on non-basic crops 
such as flax, barley, and rye. 

When the supply of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
or rice, reaches the level specified in the act of 
1938, thus threatening glutted markets and 4) 
collapse of farm prices, the Secretary of Agriculture | 
must proclaim a marketing quota for that com=» 
modity, subject to approval of two-thirds of the) 
affected farmers voting in a referendum. Quotas 
for peanuts must be proclaimed each year. If the: 
required majority of farmers vote in fayor of using | 
eee thes go into aa Se bine market- - 

a penalty is a oy Ket: 1 
excess Mt the ise pplied fo. amarketing in | 
uring the 1940-41 marketing year, 0! 
in effect for cotton and Roceured ST pea 
3 
ich 


tobacco; farmers also voted in favor 
quotas during 1941-42 in marketing noon 
wheat, as well as for the following crops for wh 
the use of marketing quotas has been approved for 
a 3-year period: Flue-cured, burley, dark air-cured, 
bag aetna tobacco; and peanuts. Ff j 
e sugar program was authorized b: F 
Act of 1937, the principal provisions o be 
terminate Dec. 31, 1941, unless extended by 
Congress. The program's primary purposes are tc 
promote the welfare of persons engaged in th 
domestic sugar-producing industry, to protect the 
consumer, and to promote foreign trade. These 
ends are accomplished through a quota system 
regulating imports of sugar into and the market- 
ing of sugar in the United States, and through s 
excise-tax, conditional-payment structure designed 
to bring about a more equitable distribution of 
income among growers, processors, and laborers. _ 
Closely allied to the AAA wheat program is the 
insurance program of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation against unavoidable losses of the whe ai 
crop. Beginning with the 1942 crop, insurance m 
also be applied to the cotton crop. ‘‘All-risk’? ij 
surance on the 1940 wheat crop was taken out b 
nearly 361,000 growers; for 1941, this number im 
cre to over 421,000. Over 14,000,000 bushels 
were paid as insurance premiums for an estimate 
guaranteed production of nearly 111,000,000 bushels 
Also allied to the AAA farm program, but car 
ried out under the supervision of other offices of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, ai 
the marketing agreements program; the distr 
bution of surplus agricultural commodities, 
cluding the Food Order Stamp Plan; the navi 
stores conservation program; and programs to 
encourage the export of farm products. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps was created by 
ct of Congress, approved June 28, 1937, succeeding 
he agency known as Emergency Conservation 
Vork, which was established by Executive Order 
ja April 5, 1933, under the Act of March 31, 
933. The 1937 Act, Public No. 163, which estab- 
ished the CCC, also extended its period of opera- 
ion until July,)1, 1940. This Act was amended 
‘ugust 7, 1939, providing for the continuation of 
he Corps through June 30, 1943. 

The CCC operated as an independent government 
gency from April, 1933, through June 30, 1939. 
In July 1, 1939, it became a part of the Federal 
security Agency created by the President under the 
teorganization Act of 1939. 

The purpose of the CCC is to provide employ- 
nent and vocational training for youthful citizens 
f the United States, unemployed and in need of 
mployment, and to a limited extent for war 
reterans and Indians and Territorials, through the 
yerformance of useful public work in connection 
vith conservation and development of the natural 
‘sources of the country and its possessions. 
funior enrollees must be unmarried, between the 
wes of 17 and 23, unemployed and in need of 


’ 


mployment. There are no age or marital re- 
Wictions for war veterans. 


; Civilian Conservation Corps 
CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps—Jumes J. McEntee, Director; Address, Washington, D. C. 


The Director of the CCC is authorized to have 
enrolled not to exceed 300,000 men at any one 
time, of which not more than 30,000 may be war 
veterans, aS i that in addition camps or 
facilities may be established for not to exceed 
10,000 additional Indian enrollees and 5,000 ad- 
ditional territorial and insular possession enrollees. 
Enrollments are for a period of six months 
total service is limited to two, years. 

Among the projects completed by the Corps 
from its inception through June 30, 1941, are the 
planting of 2,246,100,600 trees, the construction 
of 122,169:miles of truck trails and minor roads, 
the erection of 85,548 miles of telephone lines, the 
construction of 45,382 bridges, the reduction of 
fire hazards over 2,116,620 acres, the building of 
5,875,578 check dams, the construction of 26,368,295 
rods of fence, the improvement of 3,998,328 acres 
of forest stands, the construction of 7,073 im- 
pounding and large diversion dams, the develop- 
ment of 23,725 springs, wells, water holes and 
smali reservoirs, and the expenditure of 6,304,211 
man-days fighting forest fires and 6,182,269 man- 
days on fire-prevention and pre-suppression 
activities. : 

The first session of the 77th Congress appro- 
priated $246,960,000 for the CCC for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942. : 


Under the existing authority of law, the general 
inctions of the Public Health Service may be 
tiefly summarized as follows: (1) The protection 
£ the United States from the introduction of di- 
ease from foreign countries: (2) the medical ex- 
mination and inspection of all arriving aliens; 
) prevention of the interstate spread of disease 
nd the suppression of epidemics; (4) cooperation 
th State and local health departments in im- 
oving State and local health services and in all 
blic health matters; (5) investigation of the 
ause and methods of preventing disease; (6) super- 
sion and control of the manufacture and sale of 
iologic products used in the prevention and treat- 
maintenance of marine 


e United States and foreign countries; (11) dis- 
bmination of public health information. 
“The research of the Public Health Service 
“conducted at the new, National Institute of 
salth and the National Cancer Institute in Be- 
hesda, Md., near Washington, D. C., and at field 
tations. 
Under recent acts of Congress (the Social Secur- 
“Act of 1935 and the Venereai Disease Control 
“of 1938), the Public Health Service has ex- 
anded its cooperative work with the States, and 
ough granis-in-aid under the authorization of 
ese acts greet progress has been made in expand- 
he State and local health services and in improv- 
e@ the educational qualifications of public health 
onnel. Many State and local health depart- 
ts have provided special divisions tor dealing 
fh industrial diseases and the venereal diseases, 
d in 1941 over half of the 3,000 counties or other 
al districts in the United States had full-time 
Ith services, whereas only 533 such districts had 
health protection in 1933. ¢ 
uring the year, quarantine officers of the Public 
ealth Service inspected 13,402 vessels, carrying 
: ? 


The United States Public Health Service 


Source: An official of the Service 


307,644 passengers and 773,333 seamen, and fumi- 
gated 890 vessels. Examination of rats recovered 
following fumigation showed none of them to be 
plague infected. | 

Inspections were made at U. S. airports of entry 
of 2,844 airplanes, carrying 96,610 passengers, of 
whom 11,032 were aliens. Despite the danger of _ 
yellow fever entry by planes from Latin America, ~ 
no case was discovered. t 

A total of 46,772 applicants for immigration visas 
was examined by medical officers at American 
consulates in foreign countries; of these 246 were 
reported by medical officers to the American con- 
suls as being afflicted with defects or diseases 
which rendered their exclusion mandatory. Only - 
159 of the aliens were certified upon arrival in 


U. S. territory as having a condition requiring 
deportation. y 
At 26 Marine Hospitals, 120 relief stations and 


Is the Service provided hospital 


144 contract hospita 
ciaries, 


care and medical treatment to 537,594 benefi 
principally American merchant seamen, during 
fiscal 1941. \ 

The Public Health Service sent professional per- 
sonnel into extra-cantonment areas to survey water 
and sanitary facilities, and means to control com- 
municable disease. Where necessary, construction 
of hospitals, health centers, garbage and refuse 
disposal systems, sanitary and water supply systems 
were authorized under the Community Facilities 
Act. Professional personnel were loaned by_ the 
Service to State health departments where 
emergency health needs had required the transfer 
of personnel to defense duty. : 

Army and Navy arsenals and Government de- 
fense industries were surveyed by industrial hy- 
giene physicians and sanitary engineers and 
Tecommendations for health and safety of workers’ 
made. State industrial hygiene units were assisted 
with funds, personnel, and equipment. Research 
into methods of control of industrial hazards, 
occupational and noneccupational disease was 


reatly intensified. 
& The Service made possible an addition of 2,000 
liment of 88 schools of 


student nurses to the enro c ) 
nursing in this country, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
Through Federal assistance, 3,000 graduate nurses 
were given refresher-courses in 67 schools, and 500 
graduate nurses provided post-graduate training in 


26 schools. 


i All Urged to Carry Their 


‘A recommendation that all persons in the United 
ates carry with them information regarding 
ir blood type, as do airplane pilots, was made 
. 30, 1941) by two Mayo foundation specialists 
aviation medicine. , 
Tt is required that each pilot carry information 
F ‘his blood type on his pilot’s jicense,’’ said 
16 ae Tillisch and Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace 
Rochester, Minn., in a paper prepared for the 
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322 U. S.—Housing Authority; Electric Home and Farm Authority 


United States Housing Authority 


USHA—United States Housing Authority—Nathan 


The United States Housing Authority was 
created -a body corporate of perpetual i ela 
the Department of the Interior and placed one 
the general supervision of the Secretary of e 
Interior by the Seventy-fifth , Congress. ; 
Authority has since been transferred to the Federa 
Works Agency. The Act establishing the Authority 
the United States Housing fed - 

ers of the Author L 
1031, aminiserator, who is appointed by a LR 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 0 


car ei transferred 
cutive Order (Oct. 27, 1937) trans 
ieice Authority the Ao a aeaaepa es ee 
j rr 

Dee ee reand: all 28 nae 

i mnection with housing or slum c ear- 
records tivities. The Act Sekine ee 
Petcias S Thirty-nine of 


See parD of the USHA is to fests ae 
d unsanitary hous 
remedy unsafe an of decent mod 
dwellings for families of low income, 
and to alleviate present and recurring unemploy- 


ment. ‘ : J 
A may make loans to public housing 
Bere cece eae aA the development of low-rent 
housing or slum-clearance projects. Such loans 
bear interest at rates not less than the going 
Federal rate at the time the loans are made, plus 
one-half of 1 percent, and are to be secured in 
such manner and repaid within such period—not 
exceeding 60 years—as may be deemed advisable 
ority. 
Po here. uthwual contributions are made, the loans 
outstanding on any one project and in which the 
Authority participates may not exceed 90 percent 
of the project cost. If capital grants are made, 
the loan may not exceed the cost of the project less 
the capital grants, but in no event 90 percent of 
such cost. 5 
i se of annual contributions, the local 
Re hne acency must obtain at least 10 percent of 
the project cost from other sources. This may be 
in the form of cash, land or other aid toward the 
construction of the project, or obtained from a 
sale of bonds of the local housing agency to others 
than the Federal Government. Local agencies have 
sueceeded in obtaining up to 25 percent of project 
cost from private sources. 

The USHA is authorized to make annual con- 
tributions (aggregating not more than $28,000,000 
per year) to public housing agencies to assist them 
in achieving and maintaining the low-rent char- 
acter of their housing projects. Such contributions 
may not exceed the going Federal rate of interest 
at the time they are contracted for plus I percent, 
upon project cost and must be strictly limited to 
the amounts and periods necessary to assure low- 
rent character. In no event may the contributions 
pe made for a period exceeding 60 years, and they 
must be reviewed at the end of 10 years and every 
5 years thereafter. To be eligible tor annual con- 
tributions, the local housing agency must obtain 
local contributions, in the form of cash, tax re- 
mission or tax exemption, amounting to at least 
90 percent of the USHA annual contributions. In 
addition, the Act requires the elimination of unsafe 
or insanitary dwellings in the locality substantially 
equal in number to the number of new dwellings 
provided by the project. ees 

As an alternative to annual contributions, the 
USHA is authorized to make capital grants of 25 
percent of project cost (not including supple- 
mental grants from unemployment relief funds for 
payment of labor) aggregating not more than 
$30,000,000. As in the case of annual conijributions, 
to be eligible for a capital grant, the local housing 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 
EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority, A. T. Hobson, President; Address Washington, D. C. 


The Electric Home and Farm Authority is a 
eredit agency incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, August 1, 1935, to succeed 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, Inc., a Dela- 
ware Corporation. Its continuance as an agency 
of the United States until Jan. 22, 1947, or such 
earlier date as may be fixed by the President by 
Executive Order, was authorized by Congress 
June 10, 1941. 


ae ee ee ve 


Straus, administrator—Address, Washington, D. fon 


agency must obtain a local contribution (amount-. 
t 20 percent of project cost in 


as part of family unit cost under statutory limita- 
tion) for projects for which contracts for assistance: 
have been entered into as of June 30, 1941, is: 
$3,372. The average net construction cost pe 
family unit is $2,833. “ 
The Act is designed to assist the construction of 
dwelling accommodations only for those who lai 
the amount of income necessary to enable them 
to live in decent, safe, and sanitary privately 
owned housing without overcrowding. The Acti 
prohibits the acceptance of a family as a tenant jij 
whose aggregate income exceeds five times thes 
rental (including utility charges) of the quarterss 
to be furnished, or, in the case of families with 
three or more dependents, six times the rental. 
The average monthly shelter rental approved by? 
the USHA for homes in the South is $10.48, and 
in the North, $14.73. The nation-wide average is 
$12.79. The estimated average income of families 
in Southern projects is $700 per annum; in North-} 
ern projects, $929. The nation-wide average isi 


$824. y 
The USHA has a capital stock of $1,000,000 sul 
sctibed by the United States. The Authority 
authorized to issue obligations in the form of notes, 
bonds, or otherwise, which it: may sell to obtains 
funds for the purposes of the Act (except i 
such funds may not be used for annual contribu- 
tions or capital grants). The Authority may issues 
such obligations in an amount not to exceed 
$800,000,000. ® | 

Not more than 10 percent of the funds provided 
for in the Act, whether in the form of loa: 
grants, or annual contributions, may be expende 
within any one State. : : 
As of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
USHA reported loan contracts of $721,275,800 ( 
including approximately $48,000,000 in earm 
ings) with 250 local housing agencies in 34 Sta) 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rie 
for construction of 230 public housing proj : 
containing 170,116 new homes. As of that di 
also, 68,791 homes on 230 prjects were actu: 
ecupied by low-income families and 66,057 
sanitary slum dwellings were eliminated as p 
of the equivalent elimination program. % 
On June 28, 1940, the USHA was empowered tok 
use funds available to it under the Act to c& 


Sepursuent to this euthoriz . 
ursuan authorization, th 

as of the fiscal year ending June 30, Soap ont 
into contracts of $24,371,000 with-18 local hou 
agencies in 11 states for the provision of 
dwelling units in defense housing projects. 


It is the purpose of the Authority to aic the 
distribution, sale, and installation of vigirie, ant 
gas apparatus, equipment, and appliances as | 
make practicable the use of high’ quality, low-co 
time- and labor-saving equipment in homes 
on farms. This purpose is’ accomplished thr 
the credit facilities it makes available to fin 
the consumer purchases through cooperation 
utilities, manufac 


publicly and privately owned 
ers, dealers, and contractors, 


ad 
e 
- 
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United States—Farm Credit Administration 


Farm Credit Administration 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration—A. G. Black, governor; Clyde W. Warburton, W. H. Drost 
leputy governors. Address, Washington, D. C. District offices are maintained in Springfield, Maas: 


Saltimore, Md.; Columbia, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orlea La.; St. Louis. Mo.; St Minn.; 
maha, Neb.; Wichita, Kans.; Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, Oniet and Spokane, Wash. hires, 


Ebe general purpose of the Farm Credit Admin- 
tration system is to provide a complete and co- 
ted credit system for agriculture by making 
Wailable to farmers long-term and short-term 
t. It also provides credit facilities for, farm- 


rs’ cooperative purchasing, marketing, and busi-" 


less service organizations. 

e system includes in its make-up the 12 Fed- 
Jand banks, making long-term first-mortgage 
Gans to farmers; the 12 Federal intermediate 
redit banks, that discount short-term agricultural 
md livestock paper, make loans on the security of 
uch paper, and make direct loans to cooperative 
marketing and purchasing associations; the 12 
Soduction credit corporations, which supervise 
und furnish a part of the capital for local produc- 
jon credit associations providing short-term credit 
ior production and general agricultural purposes; 
sentral bank for cooperatives and 12 district banks 
or cooperatives, which provide credit for farmers’ 
ooperative purchasing, marketing, and business 
lervice organizations; and the Federal Farm Mort- 
rage Corporation, which aids in financing the 

ing operations of the Federal land banks and 

Land Bank Commissioner. Joint stock land 

Ss were a part of the original Land Bank Sys- 
em, but the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
933 agreed their authority to make additional 
no e loans. 

The 12 regional agricultural credit-_corporations 
established by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
boration, and which are being liquidated), as well 
s the feed and seed loan activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agricultural market- 
¢ act revolving fund were also placed under the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration 
yhen 8 pe aeemi of the system was effected on 


flay 27, 1933. 
‘Authority for the organization and activities of 
whe Farm Credit Administration and the _institu- 
ons operating under its supervision are found in 
he following: Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 and 
mendments thereto, Agricultural Marketing Act 
"1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
ad Construction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 
gage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
e al Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 
Parm Credit Act of 1935, Federal Credit Union Act 
f 1934, Farm Credit Act of 1937, and other acts 
~# Congress, either amending the foregoing or of 
emporary character. Under Reorganization_Plan 
1, effective July 1, 1939, the Farm Credit 
ninistration was transferred to the U. S. De- 
tment of Agriculture. 

Federal credit unions, which are cooperative 
nrift and lending organizations, are chartered by 
xe Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
hnder whose supervision they operate. Member- 
hips are limited to groups having common bonds 
bf occupation or association, or living within well- 
iefined communities. A member of a Federal credit 
nion must purchase at least one $5 share in the 
Loans may be made to members 
for provident or productive purposes. 
gh these federally chartered credit unions 
ng people of America have lent themselves 


sioner, Washington, D. C. 
deral Land Banks, established under the 


ree or semi-annual in- 
iments. Corporations engaged in raising live- 
under certain 


tations. 
00 and not more than $50,000 to ane. one bor- 


is authorized by 
Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 
subseauent acts and amendments, to 


loans. The 
banks act as agents of the Land Pank 
for the same 


less emergency character, separate’ 


missioner loans may be granted for certain purposes 
for which land bank loans are not available, since 
Commissioner loans may be used to refinance any 
indebtedness of the farmer without regard to the 
purpose or time of its incurrence. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—George M. 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissioner; 
Washington, D. C. 

These banks make loans'to and discount paper 
for production credit associations, the banks for 
cooperatives, state and national banks, agricultural 
credit corporations, livestock loan companies, and 
similar financing institutions. They also make 
loans to cooperative associations of agricultural 
producers. They are-not authorized to make loans 
directly to individual farmers and ‘stockmen, but 
operate as banks of discount for institutions mak- 
ing such loans for agricultural purposes. To be 
eligible for discount or as collateral for a loan to 
a financing institution, the proceeds of -'notes 
offered to the intermediate credit banks must have 
been advanced or used in the first instance for an 
agricultural purpose, suth as the production of 
crops and the raising, breeding, fattening, or 
marketing of livestock. 

Production Credit Corporations and Associations 
—cC. R. Arnold, Production Credit Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. ae 

These associations, organized and chartered 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, through com~- 
bined action with the Federal intermediate credit 
bank in each Farm Credit district, form a 
permanent system to provide short-term credit 
for general agricultural purposes, including loans 
for the production of crops, for the breeding, rais- 
ing, and fattening of livestock, and for the altera- 
tion, repair and improvement of farm equipment 
and buildings. In each district, production credit 
corporations have assisted in the organization of 
associations, providing most of their capital 
through subscriptions to their class A stock. 

Banks for Cooperatives—S. D, Sanders, Coopera- 
tive Bank Commissioner; Washington, D. C. 

Banks for Cooperatives make loans to farmers’ 
cooperative associations. Commodity loans are made 
to finance the handling of readily marketable com- 
modities or farm supplies and must be secured by 
such commodities or supplies. Operating capital 
loans are used to supplement the cooperative asso- 
ciation’s own capital funds during times of peak 
seasonal activity. Physical facility loans are made 
for the construction, acquisition or refinancing of 
physical facilities; used by cooperatives in prepar- 
ing, handling, storing, processing, or merchandis- 
ing agricultural commodities or farm supplies or 
to cooperatives furnishing farm business services. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corvoration—A. G. 
Black, Governor FCA, is president of the Federal 
Farm Meriepo Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

The chief function of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation is to aid in financing the Hepat 
operations of the Federal land banks and the Lan 
Bank Commissioner, particularly the farm debt re- 
financing program begun in the spring of 1933. To 
do this, the Corporation is authorized to issue and 
have outstanding at any one time a total of not 
more than $2,000,000,000 of beads. The payment 
of principal and interest on bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation is fully and uneondi- 
tionally. guaranteed by the Government and, in 
addition, the bonds are as readily marketable as 
United States Government bonds. 

Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Section—S. P. 
Lindsey, Jr., Directory Washington, D. C. 

An Act of Congress approved Jan, 29, 1937, 
authorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to make loans to farmers for fallow- 
ing, for the production and harvesting of crops, 
‘and for feed for livestock. The unobligated balance 
of the crop loan appropriation for the fiscal year 
1940, and collections on 1937, 1938 and 1940 loans, 
was made available by Congress for making 1941 
loans. 

Emergency crop and feed loans are made only to 
applicants who are unable to procure from other 
sources loans in amounts reasonably adequate to 
meet their needs. Farmers who have adequate 


security ordinarily are able to obtain needed funds. 
‘trom peal production credit associations, 


banks, 

individuals. ' 
“git regulations provide that the amount whith 
may be lent to any one borrower during the year 


shali not exceed $400, 


a he heal 


‘ 


824 U. S—Farm Security; Farm 


Farm Security Administrati 
win, Administrator. Address, Washington, D. C. _ 
military and industrial defense expansions. Loans 
grants, 
families an 7 
to farmers in each area where displacement ha 
occurred. 


FSA—Farm Security Administration—C. B. Bald 
The Farm Security Administration was created 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, September 1, 1937, 
as successor to the Resettlement Administration. 
The purpose is to enable farm families on or near 
relief to become permanently self-supporting. The 
work is divided into three phases: 4 ; 
1. A rehabilitation program under which (a) 
farmers unable to obtain adequate credit from any 
other source may receive small loans which will 
enable them to continue farming on the basis of a 
sound plan of farm and home management; (b) 
farmers overburdened with debt may find a ma- 
chinery for negotiating voluntary adjustment with 
their creditors; (c) farmers handicapped by an 
uneconomic scheme of operations may obtain. the 
assistance of farm management experts in plan- 
ning a better system of farming; (d) farm families 
in extreme distress but without prospects of mak- 
ing a crop (as in drought or flood areas) may 
receive small grants for the purchase of food and 
clothing; and (e) groups of low-income farmers 
may obtain loans for thé cooperative purchase or 
rental of necessary community services, such as 
heavy machinery and purebred sires, which no 
-one of them could afford alone. This rehabilita- 
tion program, although largely self-liquidating, is 
financed principally through loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
2. A farm purchase program under which tenant 
families may receive a loan for purchase and 
improvement of farms of their own. This program 
was authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act of July 22, 1937, and became part of 
the activities of the Farm. Security Administration 
by_order of the Secretary. 
3. Completion of 164 homestead projects where 
,low-income farm and city families will have an 
opportunity to live under better conditions. 
Creation and maintenance of sanitary camps 
for migratory agricultural workers. The com- 
pleted program will include 41 stationary and 23 
mobile camps, located in ten states—California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Texas, 
Florida, Missouri, Colorado, and Arkansas—provid- 
ing facilities for 14,886 families at any one time. 
Special work of FSA in connection with National 
Defense includes: 
(a) Relocation of farm families displaced by 


Source: Farm Credit Administration; loans. and 


Farm mortgage |cred. ble. loans 
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Export-Import 

EIB—Export-Import Bank of Washington. Warren 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington was 
created by Executive order (Feb. 2, 1934). By 
Publie Act No. 1, 74th Congress, approved Jan. 31, 
1935, as amended, the Bank was continued as an 


agency of the United States until Jan. 22, 1947, or d 


such earlier date as the President may fix by 
Executive order. J 

The purpose’ is to aid in financing and to 
facilitate exports and imports and the exchange 
of commodities between the United States and 
any of its territories and insular possessions and 
any foreign country or its agencies or nationals. 
It is authorized to do a general banking business, 


. 


with the Division of Defense Housing Coordination: 
which determines need, designates sites and types} 
of shelter, FSA builds temporary and permanen” 
housing for defense workers. 
porary program are provided by the Urgent De= 
ficiency Appropriation Act, for the permanent b 
the Lanham Act. 
single persons, and prefabricated houses are used 


Department of Agriculture in the food for defensé 
effort. To augment defense food production, FSA 
makes supplemental loans to regular FSA bor+ 
rowers for special purchases of livestock, feed, anc 
equipment. 


to nearly 900,000 
totaled $570,000,000. The interest rate is 5 perce’ 
and the period of the loan is ordinarily from three 
A Wome Sgr From its beginning in 1934 throug! 

une A 
575,000 farm families. During the me periog¢ 
$2,000,490 -has been lent to cooper: 
tions of farmers. 


nearly 21,000 farm tenant families received loa 

for the purchase and improvement of farms 0. 
their own during the four years the program ha 
been operating. These loans averaged $5,648 fo: 
the average-farm of 133 acres, including necessa 4 
improvements and construction. . As in the case op 
the rehabilitation loans, credit is accompanied by 
advice on farm and home management and fami 
record-keeping. 


mortgages held by the Government. 
will extend over a period of 40 years at 3 percenh 


Variable Payment Plan which allows the farmels 
to pay more in good crop years and less when 
income is low. 
4.3 percent of the loan. 


Farm Credit Administration Operations 


to & disc. for— 


Bank of Washington 
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Credit and. Export-Import Ba uk 
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temporary housing, and help in moving) 
d-finding new farms is made available 


(b) Building of defense housing. .In cooperatio) 


Funds for the tem 


Family trailers, dormitories fo: 


(c) Cooperation with other agencies of th 


Since 1934, rehabilitation loans have been made 
families. These loans -have 


1941, the grant program helped 


ive associa 
Under the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Acti 


The tenant purchase loans are secured by 
Repaymentt} 


interest. Annual payments: are made under & 


Annual payments must avera 


discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 
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Lee Pierson, President. Address, Washington, D. 
to deal in bills of exchange, notes, Srotte 
other evidences of indebtedness, and, with 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
row money and rediscount these evidences © 
ebt; to deal in securities, including obliga’ 
of the United States or any State; to accept 
or drafts drawn upon it; issue letters of ere 
purchase and sell coin, bullion, and exchange; 
money and perform the necessary functions | 
mitted by law in conducting such business. 
cept oes oe 008. doa a divided into $1, 
on stoc! 
value of preferred stock. eed $1.0 


=) 


U. S.—Surplus Marketing Administration; Fed. Deposit Ins. Corp. 825 


The President’s Reorganization Order No. 3, 
which became effective June 30, 1940, established 
the Surplus Marketing Administration to ad- 
minister marketing agreement and surplus removal 
tare Marketing agreement programs, first 
vailable in 1933 under the original Agricultural 
Agri- 
Basic 


Because of its long record of experience in buy- 
ing farm commodities, SMA was designated as the 


Lend-Lease Act, or 
Marketing agreement programs make it possible 
for producers, cooperating with each other and 
the Government, to secure greater stability in 
marketing of their products. This serves as 2 

not only for producers, but also for 
‘consumers. At the end of the 1940-41 fiscal year, 
more than 45 marketing agreements were in effect 
for milk and dairy products and for other farm 
products such as fruits, vegetables, nuts, and hops. 
Domestic surplus removal and distribution pro- 
which are carried out by the Administration 

serve a dual purpose. They help farmers by re- 
moving part of the agricultural surpluses which 
depress producer prices. This contributes directly 
to farm income, and indirectly to the economic 
welfare of all. At the same time, the surplus com- 
ities are made available to millions of low- 
me families who otherwise could not get them. 
Surplus removal programs include purchases for 
direct distribution through the States to needy 
families and for use in school lunch programs, and 
the food and cotton stamp plan programs. During 
1940-41 fiscal year, an average of 8,700,000 per- 
each month under the 
and nearly 5.000.000 


\ 


FDIC—Federal Deposit 
D. C.. District offices are maintained in Boston, 


St. Louis, Madison, Wisc., Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., 


“rhe chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 
insure the deposits 08 
1 


‘ banks, and may extend 
cots of insured banks which will avert losses to 
maximum amount of insured 


"The capital stock of the Corporation 
according to the requirement of the 1 
ry of the United States, 

Reserve Banks, $139,29 


e 30, 1941, the surplus of the Corporation 
ed to $234,072,503.76, having increased dur- 
mig the year 1940 by $43,274,109.20, and 
st six months of 1941 by $27,387,229.53- As of 
ge 1941, total capital and surplus amounted 
to $5: 
” of the 14,355 operating commercial banks fn the: 
att of States ‘and its possessions on June 30. 941, 
ts in 13,426 were insured by the Corporation. 
q 550 mutual sav- 


Insurance Corporation—Leo T. Crowley, 
New York, Columbus, 


.the commercial 


Surplus Marketing Administration 
SMA—Surplus Marketing Administration, Roy F. Hendrickson, Administrator. 


Address: Washington, D. C. 


children in 67,000 schools got free school lunchi 
tae = ead of surplus commodities. es 

e Food Stamp Plan moves agricultural products 
from the farm through regular channels of trade to 
relief families who need these foods. In areas 
where the Stamp Plan is in operation, families 
receiving public aid are given new food purchasing 
power in the form of blue food order stamps. The 
families use these stamps at grocery stores to 
obtain any of the foods designated as being in 
surplus. The blue stamps give the relief families 
a 50 percent increase in the amount they have to 
spend for food. This enables them to get fruits, 
vegetables, dairy and poultry preducts, and meats 
—the health giving foods in which low income 
diets are deficient. { 

To assure that the free blue stamps will represent 
an increase in food buying power, families on 
relief, who wish to take part in the program, are 
required to buy orange colored food stamps at a 
minimum rate of $1.00 a week for each member of 
the family. This approximates their regular food 
expenditures. With 
stamps bought they receive in addition 50 cents 
worth of free blue stamps. The orange stamps 


are good in grocery stores for any food, and are — 


used to continue regular food purchases. 

Grocers may redeem both the orange and the 
blue stamps at their bank or through the local 
office of the Surplus Marketing Administration. 

The list of foods 
free blue stamps changes from time to time in 
accordance with changes in growing seasons and 
market conditions. The list in effect on June 30, 
the end of the fiscal year, included the 
: fresh grapefruit, apples, oranges, 
potatoes, raisins, pork 
cooked or packed in 
corn meal, shell eggs, 
dried prunes, hominy grits, dry beans, wheat flour, 
and whole wheat (Graham) flour. 


Between the time the 
N. Y., May 16, 1939 and June 


During 


members 
assistance. 


Dag ge 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


chairman. Address, Washingten, 
O., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga., 
Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex.. and San Francisco. 
banks, 6,553, by virtue of their 
status as national banks or as State banks mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, were auto- 
matically insured, and 6,873 were banks not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. The insured 
commercial banks on December 31, 1940, held de- 
posits of approximately $63,000,000,000, of which 
deposit insurance was protecting about 45 per cent. 
Of 60,000,000 depositors, more than 98 per cent 

were fully protected. : 
In 1940, the funds of 256,415 depositors in 43 
by FDIC, either by 


paying them off or by. making loans to facilitate 


loss by insurance or, otherwise. 
these banks amounted to $10,654,000, of whic 
$10,522,000, or 98.8 per cent, were protected against 
loss. 

For the entire period from January 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1941, FDIC acted to protect 1,167,349 
depositors of 263 insolvent banks. Total deposits 
in these banks were $449.286,000, all but 2.2 per 
cent of which was made available promptly. Less 
than one-fourth of one per cent of the depositors 
held accounts in excess of $5,000 which were not 


fully protected. by FDIC f he protection of 
; for che pro 
Disbursements by eanuired penks through June 


each $1.00 worth of orange- 


which may be obtained with the © 


« 


depositors in insolvent 
to $239,367,104.46, of which it — 
30, 1941, amounted to $ ae ene i 


is’ estimated more than 15 
recovered, 
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Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION: Regional offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Philadelphi: 
Cleveland, Chicago, Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Minneapolis, Nashville, Kansas City, 2 ' 


. 


San Francisco. 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU: 


‘The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 popularly 
known as the Wage and Hour Law, has as its 
prin¢ipal objective the elimination of ‘‘labor con- 
ditions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standards of living necessary for health, 
efficiency, and well-being of workers” and the 
elimination of “‘oppressive’’ child labor in the 
United States by fixing minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours for employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or producing goods for interstate com- 
merce, and by establishing minimum-age standards 
for employment of minors in or about establish- 
ments whose goods are shipped or delivered for 
shipment in interstate commerce. It is the de- 
clared policy of the Act to correct and eliminate 
these conditions withoutsubstantially curtailing 
employment or earning power. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was passed by 
Congress June 14, 1938, and approved by the Presi- 


-dent June 25, to become effective in 120 days. It 


created a Wage and Hour Division in the De- 
partment of Labor, headed by an Administrator, 
as the agency for the administration and enforce- 
ment of the wage and hour provisions. It as- 
signed the administration of the child labor pro- 
yision to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor. : 

The United States Supreme Court unanimously 
aeld (Feb. 3, 1941) that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 was a valid regulation by Congress 
inder the Commerce Clause of the Constitution, 
und that the procedure of the Wage and Hour 
ivision in appointing industry committees and 
‘'ssuing industrial minimum wage orders on their 
recommendations is in accordance with the Statute. 

Controversy over the effect of the 40-hour week, 
with its penalty of time and a half for additional 
hours, on the National Defense effort developed in 
1941. However, William S. Knudsen, Director- 
General of the Office of Production Management, 
publicly favored its retention. 

Pending the fixing of a minimum wage for each 
industry through the industry committee poe 
the statutory minimum wage rate must be paid 
all workers covered by the Act. From October 24, 
1939, to October 24, 1945, the Act fixes 30 cents an 
hour as the minimum wage. From October 24, 
1938, to October 24, 1939, the statutory minimum 
wage was 25 cents an hour. On October 24, 1945, 
40 cents an hour becomes the minimum wage for 
all industries covered unless it be shown for an 
industry by a preponderance of evidence before 
an industry committee and the Administrator that 
such a wage would substantially curtail employ- 
ment in that industry. , 

The standard work week was established at 44 
hours from October 24, 1938, to October 24, 1939, 
and at 42 hours from October 24, 1939, to Octo- 
ber 24, 1940, when the standard work week became 
40 hours. All persons covered by the Act (ex- 
apt railroad employees and persons whose work 
affects the safety of interstate bus and truck oper- 
ations) who are employed a greater number of 
hours per week than the standard must be paid for 
the excess hours at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times their regular rate of pay. In in- 
dustries found by the Administrator to be of a 
seasonal nature owing to climate or other natural 
conditions, employees may work up to 12 hours 
a day or 56 a week (for not more than 14 weeks a 
year) before overtime payment is required. A 
relaxation of the overtime provisions is also made 
in the case of certain collective bargaining agree- 
ments with representatives of employees certi- 
fied as bona fide by the National Labor Relations 
Board, and in the case of certain agricultural proc- 
essing and handling operations. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, 48,449 
inspections for compliance with the Act were made 
by the Wage and Hour Division, eleven times as 
many inspections as were made in the two previous 
fiscal years combined. These inspections revealed 
31,493 employers in violation of the Act. 18,975 of 
the violations being of so serious a nature as to 
require the restitution of $10,916,527 to 354,271 
employees. - 

uring the same period 1,69], civil suits for in- 
junctions to restrain violations of the Act and 60 
criminal prosecutions were instituted. In criminal 
cases tried during the year, $99,767 was paid in 
fines. The Division was successful in all but half 
a dozen of its litigation cases. : 
To reach as rapidly as is economically feasible 


ei 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief. 4 


require the committee to reconsider its recommen= - 
dation, or he may dissolve the committee and 
appoint a new one to consider a minimum wage 
for that industry. In no case may the Adminis- 
trator issue a wage order which does not give effect — 
to the wage recommendation of a committee. An 
amendment to the Act enacted by the 76th Con- 
gress exempts Puerto Rican industries from wage 
orders issued for continental United States, and 
provides that wage rates lower than _the statu= 
tory minimum may be established in Puerto Rico | 
only upon the recommendations of industry com- 
mitteees expressly appointed for the island. 
Minimum wages at less than the statutory mini- 
mum wage may be fixed by the Administrator for 
learners, apprentices and handicapped workers. 
..The Act exempts from the wage and hour pro- 
visions all employees employed in an executive, 
administrative, professional, or local retail ca= | 
pacity or as outside salesmen (as those terms aré 
defined by the Administrator); employees engaged 
in retail or service establishments, the greater 
part of whose Selling or servicing is in intrastate 
Someta employees of interstate air lines; em- 
Ployees in the sea food and fisheries industries; | 
agricultural employees; employees of local weekly | 
or semi-weekly newspapers of less than 3,000 | 
eae employees of street railways and local 
Bug lines; employees in the area of production (as | 
oo ned RS the Administrator) engaged in han- 
Peps tess ing, storing, ginning, compressing, pas- | 
aia drying, preparing in their raw or natu- | 
a8 peste or canning, agricultural or horticul-— 
ural commodities or in making dairy products; | 
and Switchboard operators of telephone exchanges | 
having fewer than 500 stations. 
m = a immediate effect of the Fair Labor Stand- 
Tds Act was to raise to 25 cents an hour the 
pay of an estimated 300,000 employees of American 
industry. At the Same time it was estimated tha: 
it shortened the working hours of 1,300,000 work=— 
ers. When the second step of the Act was reached 


hour, and 2,382 

cnet ae Pace bgt had their work week. short 

bee effect yee 
approximately 2,000, 

"tore ee y 00,000 workers. 
em women, 

perahoos ik in ‘4 received wage rate increases as 

rayon textiles, 37} 

textiles, 36 cents. For garments 


embroideries, 371; 


The Act sets a basic minimum age of 16 years for 
meral employment and provides that a minimum 
t@ of 18 shall apply to occupations found and 
aclared by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to 
x rticularly hazardous for minors between 16 
ad 18 years of age. 

As of Aug. 1, 1941, the following occupations 


ave been found and declared to be particularly 
azardous: occupations in or about plants manu- 
turing explosives or articles containing ex- 
"4 e components; occupations in or about any 

mine; occupations in logging, and occupa- 
ons in the operation of any sawmill, lath mill, 
ingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill; occupations 
volved in the operation of power-driven wood- 
orking |machines; and the occupations of motor 
shicle driver and helper. 


J 


The Act also provides for the employment of 
14 and 15-year-old children in occupations other 
than mining and manufacturing under rules and 
regulations issued by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, which limit the employment, to periods 
which will not interfere with schooling and to 
conditions which will not interfere with health 
and well being. 

The only exemptions from the application of the 
child-labor provisions of the Act relate to the 
employment of a minor in agriculture while not 
legally required to attend school, to the employ- 
ment of a minor as an actor in motion pictures or 
theatrical productions, and to the employment of 
a minor. under 16 working for his parent or a 
person standing in place of his parent, in an 
occupation other than manufacturing or mining. 


Federal Trade Commission : 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission—William A. Ayres, Chairman; Garland S. Fersuson! Ewin L. 


ayis, Charles H. March, Robert E. Freer. 


Address, Washington, D. C. Branch offices are maintained 


1s New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans. 
The Federal Trade Commission was created as | the request of the Attorney General of the United 


a independent agency by the Federal Trade Com- 
ission Act of Sept. 26, 1914. This law was 
mended by the Wheeler-Lea Act of March 21, 
138, which broadened the scope of its jurisdic- 
on and made more effective the enforcement of 
S provisions. Declaring unfair methods of com- 
tition and unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
terstate commerce to be unlawful, the act 
powers and directs the Commission to prevent 
partnerships or corporations (except 
anKs, common carriers, air carriers or meat 
ackers, which are subject to regulation by other 
ts) from using unfair methods of competition 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in inter- 
ate commerce. The Clayton Act, the Export 
ade Act, the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
601 Products Labelling Act of 1939, effiective July 
5, 1941, delegated further powers and functions to 
3 Commission. The general purpose of the Com- 
ission is to prevent the use of unfair practices so 
to promote free and fair competition in interstate 
ade, to prevent the use of unfair and deceptive 
5 and practices therein and to investigate and 
Sport on various aspects of domestic industry and 
D trade. Special attention is given the use 
[ @ and misleading advertising generally and 
articularly with. regard to their use in the sale 
food, drugs and cosmetics. 

Sd direction of the President, the Congress, at 


The Federal Power Commission was created 
nder the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, re- 
sanized in 1930 and its powers enlarged under 
e Public Utility Act of 1935, which gives it 
mrisdiction not only over water power projects on 
sable streams or affecting the interests of 
public lands as pre- 
the interstate 


ob reserved to the 
ommonly known as 


Syment to the licensee of the net investment, not 
“exceed the then fair value of 


ited States Information Service, 
Se ounite New York Branch, Room 1112, 


The i tates Information Service, now a 
Sar Fak the Office of Government Reports, 
<eCl he ieee was eerie 
f or a centra 

Se pene shions, on the Federal Govern- 


nt might clear. _ 

She Service furnishes to the public, 

; 1 the structure, functions, 

See ee ol ORE eeal departments and 
to direct 


on request, 


j id serves as a central office 
a hace channels 


Pye) hee eo eres 
United States Information Service 

Miss Harriet Koot, Chief, Washington, D. 
512 Fifth Avenue. ‘ 


States, or upon its own initiative, the Comumus- 
sion conducts investigations of a special or gen- 
eral character. 

Recent investigations include the automobile, and 
agricultural implements, industries; agricultural 
income, distribution cost accounting for manu- 
facturing and wholesaling and a series of industrial 
and financial corporation reports, while others 
presently in progress include those having to do 
with ‘distribution methods and costs. 

Other activities of the Commission having to do 
with national defense and the present emergency 
include the following: 

The Commission is represented by its Chairman 
on the Price Administration Committee of the 


Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, - 


and is cooperating and assisting in this phase of 
the work of the National Defense Program in the 
interest of the consumer and general public. 
-The Commission is further represented by its 
Chairman on the Economic Defense Board, con- 


cerned with developing and -coordinating policies, - — | 


plans and programs to protect and strengthen the 
international economic relations of the United 
States in the interest of national defense. . 

The Commission has consulted with the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board in the preparation of 
na for wartime control of prices, costs and 
profits. ; 


cs Federal Power Commission 
_ FPC—Federal Power Commission—Leland Olds, chairman. Address, Washington, D. C. 


involved. 

The Act directs the Commission to determine 
the actual legitimate cost of original rojects, ad- 
ditions and betterments thereto and to determine 
their fair value as of the date of license or de- 
termination. d 

The Commission has jurisdiction over the trans 
mission of electric energy in interstate commerce, 
the sale of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce, the exportation of electric energy 
to foreign countries and over all public utilities 
owning or operating facilities used for the trans- 
mission or sale of such energy. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 parallels the Fed- 
eral Power Act in general (except that there are 
no license provisions in the Natural Gas Act) and 
confers upon the Commission regulatory authority, 
similar in scope to that conferred in the latter 
Act, over the transportation and sale for resale in 


| interstate commerce of natural gas. 


C.; Mrs. Edythe 


rvice 
age oe interviews to offices where these may be 


arranged, . 
h the public and the Federal offices the 
ecg otP piles current directories and reference 
material not otherwise available and maintains 
files of Government documents and publications. 
The United States Government Manual and the 


Digest of the Purposes of Federal Agencies are | 


i ¢ the United States Information 
Deevice. the “Manual is an authoritative reference 
book designed to inform every citizen on the Le 
ganization and functions of Federal dep 
and agencies. The Digest outlines briefly some 
the information in the Manual. 


directs persons desiring appoint- — 


i 


“examined 


- supa) ta... 
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Securities and Exchange Commission 


SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission—Edward C. Eicher, Chairman; Robert E. Healy, Ganso 

Commissioners. g 
Chicago, San Francisco, Denver, Atlanta, 
Branch offices are maintained in some of the Administrative zones. 


Purcell, Edmund Burke, Jr., Sumner T. Pike, 
Offices are maintained in New York City, 
Seattle, and Cleveland. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission was 
organized July 6, 1934. The Commission is com- 
posed of five members, not more than three of 
whom may be members of the same political party. 
They are appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate for a term of five 
years. One of the five commissioners is annually 
elected chairman. ane 

The laws administered by the Commission and 
its functions under each are: *s 

Securities Act of 1933—The supervision of the 
registration of security issues and the suppression 
of fraudulent practices in the sale of new securities. 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934—The supervision 
and regulation of transactions and trading in out- 
standing securities, both on stock exchanges and 
in the over-the-counter markets. ie 

Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935— 
The regulation of the financial practices of hold- 
ing company systems controlling gas and electric 
utilities. 

Chapter X, National Bankruptcy Act—The prep- 
aration of advisory reports on plans, and partici- 
pation as a party, in corporate reorganizations. 

Trust Indenture Act of 1939—The supervision of 
indentures used in the public offering of new se- 
curity issues. 

Investment Company Act of 1940—Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940—the registration and regu- 
lation of investment companies and investment 
advisers, 

None of the foregoing statutes administered by 
the Commission guarantees investors against loss. 

During the year the Commission adopted a rule 

der the Holding Company Act requiring com- 


Boston, 


unt 
. petitive bidding in the sale of securities of regis- 


tered gas and electric public utility holding 
companies and their subsidiaries. The rule was 
recommended by the Commission’s staff after a 
number of years of study of methods to insure the 
reasonableness of fees and commissions and the 
fairness of terms and conditions in the sale of 
utility securities. 

The proposals were the result of almost a year’s 
study of the securities laws by members of the 
Commission’s staff and representatives of the 
securities industry, which also involved extensive 
conferences between the Commission and the 
industry. © y 

Facilities for the registration of securities under 
the Securities Act of 1933 and the qualification of 
jdentures under the Trust Indenture Act of 1939 
were set up in the Commission’s Cleveland and 
San Francisco Regional Offices during the past 
year, The Commission also amended its rules to 

ermit the delivery of registration statements and 
ndenture applications to any of its regional offices 
for forwarding to Washington. Most of the Com- 
mission’s regional offices are equipped to give a 
certain measure of legal assistance on registration 
problems. 

The Securities Act of 1933 is designed to compel 
full and fair disclosure to investors of material 
facts regarding securities publicly offered for sale, 

d to prevent fraud in sales of securities, when 
offered or sold in interstate commerce or through 
the mails, The Act requires that, with certain 
exceptions, \ 
for sale to the public through such means must 
be registered with the Commission by the filing 
of a registration statement. 

There were 337 registration statements filed 
under the Securities Act of 1933 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1941. Registration statements 
covering securities amounting to gS str gies 
$2,610,684,000 became fully effective during that 
period. he number of registration statements 
effective at the end of the 1941 fiscal year was 
3,823, while the number of stop and consent re- 
fusal orders in effect was 175. The Commission 
1,048 offering sheets relating to oil 
royalties, involving an aggregate offering price of 
Sa eeprom $23,600,000. 

n important feature of the Securities Act is 
the protection which it affords investors against 
such outright fraud as bucket shops and ‘‘sell and 
switch’? devices. There have been 693 swindlers 
convicted to date as a result of anti-fraud actions 

the Commission. In addition, approximately 


: 850 individuals and firms have been enjoined by 


Federal judges from violating the law, and at the 
close of the fiscal year, 351 additional individuals 
had been indict for stock fraud and were 
awaiting trial. 


every issue of securities to be offered. 


Address: Washington, D. C. Regions 
Fort Worth! 


The purposes of the Securities Exchange Ac 
of 1934 are in.general threefold. First, it is de! 
signed to correct unfair practices in the securities 
markets and to this end stock exchanges al 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Commission 
manipulation of the prices of securities are Prog 
hibited: and trading in securities is subject to 0 
Commission’s regulations. Next, the Act aims ti 
make available currently to the public sufficient 
information concerning the management ane 
financial condition of corporations whose securities 
are traded on national securities exchanges 1) 
enable the investor to act intelligently in making 
or retaining his investments and in exercising bh 
rights as a security holder. For this purpose, — 
registration statement disclosing full informatios 
is required for each security listed on an exchange 

This information is open to the public and mus 
be kept up-to-date through the filing of annus 
reports. To guard against the misuse of insidké 
information, the Act requires officers, directors 
and large stockholders of listed corporations t) 
report all transactions in securities of theib 
respective companies. From Jan. 1, 1936, to Junk 
30, 1941, officers, directors and large stockholde 
of listed corporations filed reports with the Comé 
mission covering 205,000 transactions, involvim 
the purchase or sale of 126,000,000 shares of stocix 
of their respective companies. | 

The Act also provides a system of regulation © 
over-the-counter brokers and dealers througly 
voluntary associations under the supervision 0 
the Commission. Individual brokers and dealers: 
however, are. required to register with the Com 
mission, and at the close of ‘the fiscal year ther 
were 6,065 so registered. The National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., with around 3,00 
members, is registered with the Commission as + 
national association of brokers and dealers. 

The third purpose of the Act is to regulate th 
use of the national credit to finance trading: 
securities. This is accomplished by the regulation) 
of margin requirements and is administered by 
oat Board of Governors of the Federal Reserv 

ystem. . 

There were 2,350 issuers having securities regis 
tered on national securities exchanges as of Jun# 
30, 1941. There were 2,694 stock issues and 1,344 
bond issues registered on national securities ex 
changes, while 1,077, stock issues and 252 bone 
issues were admitted to unlisted trading privileges 
Sales of stocks and bonds on all registered national 
securities exchanges amounted to $7,200,969,00 
during the year ended June 30, 1941. 7 
_ The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 193 
is designed to eliminate abuses and to provide ¢ 
greater degree of protection for investors and con 
sumers in the financing and operation of publ 
utility holding companies. Holding companies are 
required to register with the Commission andl 
subject to certain exceptions: provided in the 
registered companies cannot issue or sell securit 
or acquire securities or utility assets without 
approval of the Commission. The Act calls fo 
the simplification of the corporate structures @ 
reistered utility holding companies and the cd 
finement of their business to economically 
grated units. The Commission has no power f 
regulate the rates of public utilities. 

At the close of the 1941 fiscal year, there wel 
53 public utility holding company systems r 
tered with the Commission, comprising 
registered holding companies and inpludine 1, 
individual holding, sub-holding and _ operatin 
companies. The total consolidated assets of thi 
companies approximated $15,000,000,000. N 
$4,000,000,000 of utility securities have been iss' 
since the Act became effective. 

Chapter X of the National Bankruptcy Act ma 
it the duty of the Commission to act as a part 
pant in reorganizations at the request or with + 
approval of the court in order to provide 
pendent expert assistance to the courts. 
Chapter also empowers the Commission to pre 
advisory reports on reorganizations for the ben 
of the courts and investors. In cases when th 
scheduled liabiliites of the debtor corporation v 
dergoing reorganization are over $3,000,000, the 
court automatically refers the proposed reorgani 
zation plan to the Commission for an advis 
report. This report is an independent an 
designed to provide the court with a non-partil 
survey of the pian, aporaising its fait an 

nd rev ny eakn ‘ 
inequities. pice ese 


. 
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During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, the 
Jommission became a participant in 40 proceedings 
Or the reorganization of 46 corporations with 
otal assets of $135,000,000 and aggregate indebt- 
dness of about $98,000,000. At that date, the 
sommission was actively engaged in 114 cases, 
nvolving 142 corporations with aggregate assets of 
1,894,000,000 and total indebtedness of $1,202,- 
00,000. The Commission submitted five advisory 
on reorganization plans to the courts dur- 
e year and, in addition, filed four supple- 
mtary advisory reports in proceedings where 
a previously had been rendered. 
‘The Trust Indenture Act requires that bonds, 
lotes, debentures, and similar securities publicly 
fered for sale be issued under an indenture which 
meets satisfactory standards and has been duly 
ualified with the Commission. The purpose of 
he act is to bring all indenture trustees up to the 
ligh level of diligence and loyalty maintained by 


the more conscientious trust institutions, and to 
place the trustee in a better and more ‘strategic 
position to protect security holders. There were 
74 indentures filed in connection with registration 
statements which became effective during the nast 
fiscal year. In addition, twenty applications for 
qualification of indentures covering securities not 
required to be registered under the Securities Act 
became effective. 

The Investment Company Act of 1940 provides 
for the registration and regulation of all types of 
investment trusts and investment companies. The 


Investment Advisers Act of 1940 provides for the : | 


registration with the Commission of individuals or 


organizations engaged in the investment advisory ° 


business. As of June 30, 1941, 436 investment 
companies with total 
$2,500,000,000 were registered with the Commission, 
while 753 investment advisers’ registrations were 


in effect. 


United States Tariff Commission 


USTC—United States Tariff Commission—Raymond B. Stevens, chairman; Oscar B. Ryder, vice 
h: an; Edgar B. Brossard and E. Dana Durand, commissioners; E. M. Whitcomb, acting secretary. 
y Washington, D. C. New York office, Custom House. 


The United States Tariff Commission was created 

the Revenue Act of 1916. Previously several 
emporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
jointed to assemble information on international 
de and tariff problems, and the tariff board of 
09-12 had published several factual reports on 
he wool and cotton schedules. It was in recogni- 
jon of the need of Congress for such disinterested 
nformation on all commodities, that the legisla- 
ion setting up the Commission in its present form 
yas enacted. Thus, the Commission was established 
s a factfinding body and though subsequent legis- 
ation has augmented its activities, they continue 
9 be primarily investigatory and advisory. Broadly 
peaking, therefore, it is the expert investigating 
nd advisory body of the Government in the field 
international trade, tariffs, and other factors 
elated to international trade policy. The Com- 
mission supplies Congress with information on 
‘ade, industries, and commodities in connection 
ith subsequent tariff revisions and with other 


rtance in domestic and foreign trade. 
The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
tions of the Tariff Commission by enacting the 
s=¢alled fiexible tariff provisions and by directing 
s Tariff Commission to conduct investigations 
nd. initiate remedial action both with respect to 
2 practices in the import trade and with 
ect to discrimination by foreign countries 
nst the commerce of the United States. The 


q@ the provision does not permit the transfer of 
cles from the dutiable to the free list or from 
e free list to the dutiable list. The Tariff Com- 
ion is reauired to make the investigations re- 
ling domestic and foreign costs of production 
dental to rate adjustments under the flexible 


sion. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
mded, designates the Tariff Commission as the 
ancy conduct investigations to determine 
nether imports are rendering ineffective pro- 
sms under that act or the Soil Conserva- 


new giant electrical microscope that, in addition 

i ifying submicroscopic objects to as high as 
9,000 times tHeir natural size, also can look inside 
4a, blood cells and other biological substances 
has been de- 


was announced 
The microscope 


is developed“under the supervision of Dr. V. K. 
‘in, 


y James Hiller and Arthur W. Vance. 
| ee explorer of the dark jungles of living 
is 2 modification of the electron micro- 
which permits useful magnifications fifty 


tion and Domestic Allotment Act. As a result of 
the findings and recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission in investigations under this provision 
of law the President proclaimed quotas on imports 
of cotton and cotton waste and on wheat and wheat 
fiour. An investigation concerning cotton textiles 
has not yet been completed. 

The act of 1930 was amended in 1934 by the 

passage of the Trade Agreements Act, which 
authorizes the President to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with foreign countries, providing for 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers. 
The changes in United States tariff rates permitted 
under this act are limited to 50 percent of the 
existing rates. 
_ The Tariff Commission is represented on all 
interdepartment committees concerned with the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. Agreements 
have been concluded (as of Oct., 1941) with 22 
countries, as follows: 


Coun Effective Date 
Belgivm yh . 56972 50. Veeco Soap aes May 1, 1935 
Brazil 20.00.04 ces ues eee ap eae aed Oe Ry waa 
Canada (2d agreement)...........January 1, 1939 
Supplemental Canadian agreement... Jan. Ty 1940 
a sk ohare Canadian agreement. .Dec. 20, 1940 
Colombia ........... = veveeserss May 20, 1936 
Costa! Rica... . 1223s - oe eee August 2, 1937 
Ciibake). P22, <8" bot toate September 3, 193: 

Supplemental Cuban agreement...... Dec. 23, 193! 

Czecho-Slovakiat...........-s--e0-5 April 16, 1938 
Weyador ss vas tats org aha eee October 23, 1938 
EY Salvador: : i255 4. as ccains ole's bees May 31, 1937 
Pinland S72. e a ees .... November 2, 1936 


France, and its colonies, dependencies and 
protectorates other than Morocco “June 15, 1936 

Great Britain, Newfoundland and 
colonies January 1, 1939 


Guatemala . s..0.0-2 O22 ease sete June 15, 1936 
pe) ae pe eee © Oe tee te eee June 3, 1935 
Honduras ...-....+---+-- ; March 2, 1936 


Netherlands, including Netherland India 
Netherland Guiana, and 


West Indian Islands ........-. February 1, 1936 
Nicaragua?. ......---5 +4 esse seers October 1, 1936 
Sweden .... August 5, 1935 
Switzerland February 15, 1936 
Turkey. enced vee cece rece nne Hpemeran May 5, 1939 
Venezuela . .Devember 16, 1939 
Argentina . November 15, 1941 


1By Presidential proclamation the rates of duty 
prociaimed in connection with this agreement were 
terminated effective April 22, 1939. 

2Duty concessions terminated on March 10, 1938. 

Negotiations have beén opened for trade agree- 
ments with Chile, Ur ay and for another sup- 
plemental trade agreerient with Cuba. ; 


Microscope; Magnifies Objects 100,000 Times Natural Size 


times greater than is possible with the optical 
er bss because electrons—infinitesimai units 


of electricity—are used in place of light rays, the” 


lass lenses being replaced by magnetic and elec- 
rostatie fields. For example, with the electron 
microscope a bioed corpuscle may be enlarged to the 
size of a two-foot pillow, and a human hair to the 
gize of a giant California redwood tree. 

By using as high as 300,000 volts, five times the 
voltage of the RCA electron microscope now in use, 
it becomes possible, the announcement said, ‘‘to see 
deeper into the submicroscopic world.”’ 


assets of approximately - 


. permits to foreign air carriers; 


Civil Aeronautics Boa 


AB—Civil Aeronautics Board—Harllee Branch, Chairman; Edward Warner, Vice Chairman; Osw: 
.: Grant Mas P. Baker. Address,’ Washington, D. : 
Aeronautics Administration—Administrator of Civii Aeronautics, 


Ryan, G. Grant Mason, Jr., and George 

CAA—Civil 
Address, Washington, D 

The Givil Aeronautics Authority was established 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (approved 
June 23, 1938). It was reorganized pursuant to 
Reorganization Plans No. Ir and No. IV, which 
became effective June 30, 1940. It is now within 
the framework of the Department of Commerce 
and has been separated into (1) the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and (2) Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
and his staff). The Civil Aeronautics Authority 1s 
no longer an operating entity. ; § 

The Civil Aeronautics Board functions inde- 
pendently of the Department of Commerce, being 
governed by the five members constituting the 
Board. Although it is supplied by the Department 
of Commerce with certain so-called ‘‘housekeeping”’ 
services, it maintains.its own staffs to handle 
legal, economic and safety matters. _. 

Its duties and functions include the prescribing 
of safety standards, rules and regulations, and the 
suspension and revocatiori of various certificates, 
including pilots’ and other airmen’s certificates; 
the issuance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity to United States air carriers and 
receiving tariffs 
filed by air carriers; regulating rates for the 
carriage of persons and property; prescribing rates 
of. compensation for the carriage of mail; regu- 
lating accounts, records and reports; passing upon 
mergers, federal loans to air carriers,’methods of 
competition, and interlocking relationships. The 
Board in thé administration of its functions is 
required to encourage and develop an_ air- 
transportation system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national defense. The 
Board cooperates with the national defense 
agencies. 

The Board has also taken over the functions 
of the former Air Safety Board, the offices of the 
members of which have been abolished. In per- 
forming these functions it makes rules on _notifi- 
cation and report of accidents invoiving aircraft; 
investigates and reviews the investigation reports 
on such accidents and reports the facts, circum- 
stances and probable causes; makes its reports and 
recommendations public in such manner as it 
deems to be in the public interest; investigates 
complaints and conducts special studies and in- 
vestigations to reduce aircraft accidents and pre- 
vent their recurrence. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration functions 
under the direction of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, who is under the direction and super- 
vision of the Secretary of Commerce, By authority 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and subsequent 
legislation, the Administrator encourages and fos- 
ters the development of civil aeronautics, and foreign 
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and domestic air commerce of the United States. 
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The construction, improvement, and repair © 
airports necessary for national defense is vested i, 
the Administrator under the current $100,000,00 
airport program authorized by the Congress for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. 

The Civilian Pilot Training Program, also unde 
the Administrator, has given over 100,000 flight 
training courses, which produced by the end & 
1941 some 65,000 new aircraft pilots and qualifie 
several thousand pilots to act as flight instructors 
The program has been an effective adjunct to the 
national defense effort and recently has supplie 
the Army and Navy with approximately one-thir 
of the flying cadets initially enrolled each month! 
as well as hundreds of instructors. 

The Administrator encourages the establishmens} 
of civil airways, landing areas, and other air navil 
gation aids and facilities. He designates an: 
estabilshes, operates and maintains air navigation 
facilities along civil airways and at landing areas 
He also makes provision for the control and proq 
tection of air traffic moving in air commerce. 

The Administrator is charged with undertakin 
or supervising technical developmental work in th 
field of aeronautics, and planning for the develope 
ment of aeronautical facilities. This includes the 
testing of devices designed to increase safety im 
air navigation. ? i 

‘As the chief executive officer in the field of civ 
aeronautics, the Administrator is charged with the 
duty of administering safety regulation (exceptini 
the prescribing of safety standards, rules ane 
regulations, and the suspension and_ revocation 0« 
certificates after hearings. This includes theeffectu 
ation of safety standards, rules and regulations pros 
viding for the examination, inspection or rating 
of airmen, aircraft, aircraft engines, propellersi: 
appliances, air carriers, air navigation facilities anm 
air agencies, and the issuance of safety certificates: 
In this connection, he recommends to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board proposed standards, rules and 
regulations designed to promote air safety. 
enforcing the rules and regulations of the Board 
the Administrator makes emergency suspension 06 
safety certificates and provides for the impositor: 
and compromise of civil penalties for violation: 
of such rules and regulations. : 4 

The Administrator further provides for the 
registration of aircraft, and the recordation of al 
conveyances affecting title to aircraft. He als 
provides for notice with respect to hazards to 
commerce. 

Congress has vested in the Administrator res 
sponsibility for the care, operation, maintenance 
and protection of the new Washington Nationa 
Airport at: the National Capital, representing @ 
investment of over $15,000,000. > 

There are more than 6,000 employees in the Ci 
Aeronautics Administration, of which nearly 4, 
are engaged in operating the nation’s airways. — 
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FCC—Federal Communications Commission—James Lawrence Fly, Chairman; Ray C. Wakefield, 
Paul A. Walker, Norman S. Case, T. A, M. Craven, George Henry Payne, and one huaieys Address, 


Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, as defined in the Communications Act of 
1934, is to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in communications by wire and radio to 
make available to all the people in the United 
States a rapid, efficient, nation-wide and world- 
wide service with adequate facilities and reason- 
able charges. This program of regulation also 
includes provision for the national defense and 
for securing a more effective execution of com- 
munications policy by centralizing authority here- 
tofore granted by law to several agencies. 

Such supervision embraces allocation of radio 
-frequencies; licensing of radio stations, and com- 
mercial and amateur radio operators; assignment 
of radio call letters; regulation of common carriers 
(point-to-point radio service; telephone, telegraph 
and cable) in the matter of rates and tariffs, 
accounts, extension of facilities, operation and con- 


President Roosevelt issued an Executive or 
(Sept. 24, 1940) establishing a Defense nei 
cations Board to determine, coordinate and prepare 
plans with respect to the relationship of radio, 
wire and cable communications to the national 
defense. The board has no power to censor radio 
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trol, and technical developments; promotion 4} 
radio and: wire seryices, with particular reference 
to the utilization of radio in protecting life ar 
property; and, particularly pertinent at the present 
time, the effective policing of the ether in 
nection with the national defense. ; s 
The Commission has jurisdiction over all radi 
services, including standard broadcast FM (fre- 
quency modulation), television, noncommel ola. 
educational international, relay, ie 
telegraphy and radiotelephony), 
and airports), emergency (police, 
special), experimental, Alaskan, and 
Within the last year the Commissiun has authorizt 
commercial operation of FM and television. } 
Program broadcast stations are not deemed com 
woes AD gl ea a a ie ea gc Act. Wir 
s whic! rastate in character : 
ject to Commission authority. ie 


or other communications, or to tak 

facilities. The Board is composed of the Chai 
of the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, the Director 6! 
Naval Communications, an Assistant Secretary 
State and an Assistant Secretary of the Treasu 
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; United States Maritime Commission 
J.S.M C.—U. S. Maritime Commission—Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman, (Term expires 1943). 
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The United States Maritime Commission was 
Treated by Public Act 835, Seventy-fourth Con- 
ress, approved June 29, 1936, and amended by 
Sublic Act 705, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved 
fine 23, 1938, and Public Law 259, Seventh--sixth 
Jongress, approved Aug. 4, 1939. The act vests in 
he Commission new functions, powers and duties 
ind, in addition, those of the former United States 
Shipping Board under the Shipping Act of 1916, 
ine Merchant Marine Act of 1920, the Merchant 
Miatine Act of 1928, the Intercoastal Shipping Act 
Mf 1933, and amendments to those acts. 

The policy declared in the Act is that “It is 
yecessary for the national defense and develop- 
ment of its foreign and domestic commerce that 
jhe United States shall have a merchant marine 
(a). sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne 
sommerce and a substantial portion of the water- 
yorne export and import foreign commerce of the 
Beited States, and to provide shipping service on 

routes essential for maintaining the flow of 


the best-equipped, safest, 
ypes of vessels, constructed in the United States 
and Manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
ersonnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
the United States to foster the development 
encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
hant marine.’’ 
In January, 1938, the Commission started a 500- 
hip long-range replacement program whereby 
bveraged cargo and passenger-cargo ships in the 
American Merchant Marine would be systematically 
eplaced with new and faster ships of the latest 
fesign, including many new safety factors and 
pment not heretofore contained in either 
or American fi ships. Each ship also 
as special national defense features built into 
ts structure. 

As of Sept. 1, 1941, 283 of these new standard 
ype merchant ships were ordered and under con- 
truction for this particular program, of which 104 
ad been delivered. In addition, there were also 
dered during the first eight months of 1941, 312 
mergency type cargo ships; 107 coastal tankers, 
oastal cargo vessels and harbor tugs; and 115 more 
f the same standard type vessels as made up the 
ong-range program, all of which were units of 
ie National Defense and Lease-Lend aid programs. 
During August, 1941, Congress passed authorizing 
sislation requested by President Roosevelt for 
yuilding another 566 merchant.ships. This made an 
Werall program of 1,383 ships either contracted 
or or proposed, the great bulk of them to be 
lompleted and delivered by the end of 1943. The 
ivision of this total is: 283 ships for long-range 
rogram, and 1,100 ships for National Defense and 
Lease-Lend Aid programs. 

Of the 283 ships in the long-range progrem, the 


- ¢CC—Commodity Credit Corp 
| The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
der the laws of Delaware (Oct. 17, 1933) and b3 
‘eb of Congress (Jan. 31, 1935), as amended July 
, 1941, its functions were extended to June 30, 
943, or such earlier date as may be determined 
“the President. The Corporation is primarily a 
snding institution making loans principally to 
ITO to finance the carrying and orderly 

keting of agricultural commodities. 

a ade on barley, butter, corn, 
hops, peanuts, 
turpentine 


nd 


ap of $100,000,000. Under the 
938 ended July 1, 1941, 


e time, bonds, 

lar obligations not 
e obligations are fully and 
iranteed by the United States, 
efrom is exempt from Federal, 


ad al taxation (except surtaxes, 
ce and gift ieee However, 
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U. S. Navy had acquired 59 and the U. S. Arm 
three. In addition to new ships, the Cominieeon 
also effected the transfer of 66 other merchant 
vessels to the Army and Navy or 18 to the former 
org = ei voile agree made an overall total 
S acquire i 
agrok Aue IS gas, y the two defense services 

To hold to a minimum, interference with the 
construction of standard type ships at the regular 
established shipyards, the Commission had or- 
ganized and constructed nine new shipyards on 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts for building 
the emergency type ships, while the small coastal 
tankers, coastal cargo ships and harbor tugs were 
placed with smaller yards located on the Great 
Lakes and in the State of California. 

By Dec. 31, 1941, approximately 78 standard type 
and 20 emergency type ships had been completed 
during the calendar year, and delivered either to 
the Navy, Army, private operators or for lease-lend 
purposes. This compared with 41 completed in 
1940; and 20 in 1939. The total deliveries for 1939, 
1940 and 1941 were approximately 159, of which 139 
were standard type and 20 emergency type. 

To provide adequate and efficient personnel for 
manning all American flag ships, the Commission 
has two systems of training. One, known as Cadet 
training, is eligible to young men between the ages 
of 18 and 25, unmarried and American citizens. 
They must be psysically fit, high school graduates 
and are required to submit references from respon- ~ 
sible citizens as to character. The course of study 
is 4 years, and prepares the enrollee for becoming 
either a Deck or Engineer Officer in the American ~ 
Merchant Marine. 

The other system deals with improvement 
courses for both licensed and unlicensed seamen 
with at least one year experience at sea and also 
trains apprentice seamen who after an adequate 
training period are able to obtain certificates for 
their ratings. This is known as the United States 
Maritime Service. 

By act of Congress and Executive Order of the 
President, the Commission also yhas been charged 
with the maintenance and repair, and placing in 
operation of approximately 84 foreign owned 
merchant ships that were requistioned during 
June, July and August of 1941. These ships were 
laid-up in erican ports as the result of the 
outbreak and spread of the European War. 

The Commission also fixes the maximum rates of | 
charter for all American flag ships in both the 
domestic and foreign trades, and through nego- 
tiation and cooperation arranges for comparable 
charter rates for all foreign flag vessels fll aes 
in the U. S. foreign trade. Through a system 0. 
ship warrants issued to all American flag vessels, 
and to foreign flag vessels where requested by the 
owner, it provides for priorities in transportation 
of strategic materials for National Defense in-: 
cluding the use of shore and other facilities for 
ships. It also has authority to underwrite any 
hull or cargo war risk insurance on American flag 
ships that cannot obtain this in the regular in- 
surance market on reasonable terms and conditions. 


i Commodity Credit Corporation 
oration—J. B. Hutson, President. Address, Washington, D. C. 


derived from Series ‘‘G’ notes and future note 
issues shall be subject to all Federal taxes, now 
or hereafter imposed. The notes shall be subject 
to surtaxes, and estate, inheritance, gift or other 
excise taxes, whether Federal or State, but shall 
be exempt from all taxation now or hereafter im- 
posed on the principal thereof by any State, 
municipality, or local taxing authority. 

As of June 30, 1941, total of commodity loans 
outstanding was $359,357,412.63. Of this amount, 
$244,321,640.35 represents loans held by Commodity 
Credit. Cuperetion ana ob Boer Tene 
loans held by private lending agencies. Dis 
ments as of that date were $1,885,469,962.03 with 
repayments, acquisitions and adjustments on com- 
modity loans of $1,641, 148,321.68.* 

Under the Reorganization Plan, effiective July 
1, 1939, the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
transierred to the Department of Agriculture and 
functions as & Bureau of the Department under 
the general een and supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. y 

wTachides amounts charged off and credits for 
outstanding balances of loans against commodities 


income! taken over by COC. 
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TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority—David E. Lilienthal, chairman; Dr. 
Addresses, Wilson Dam, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 


James P. Pope, Directors. 
Washington, D. C 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
Congressional Act, approved May 18, 1933, and 
amended August 31, 1935, July 26, 1939, and June 
23, 1940. Its general purpose is to develop the 
Tennessee River system in the interests of navi- 
gation, flood control and national defense, and 
to generate and sell surplus electricity to avoid the 
waste of water power. : fi 

The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
extreme western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 
westward in a wide are across western North Caro- 
lina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
Alabama and a corner of northeastern Mississipp1, 
swings north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally ends at Paducah, Kentucky, where the 
Tennessee River joins the Ohio. 

Elevations in the Ténnessee Valley_vary from 
about 300 feet above sea level near Paducah to 
more than 6,000 feet on mountain peaks in the 
eastern part of the Valley. There is abundant 
rainfall. Annual precipitation averages 52 inches 
and is heaviest in the mountains where 80 inches 
Some 2,500,000 persons 
inhabit the Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
other 4,000,000 live in territory under its immediate 
influence. : - 

To control the waters of the Tennessee and its 
tributaries requires two lines of action by the 
Authority. The first is the construction of a system 
of publicly-owned dams on the principal tribu- 
taries and on the Tennessee itself. Unified operation 
of these storage and main river dams will reduce 
destructive floods, maintain a channel suitable for 
nine-foot navigation, level off seasonal fluctuations 
of the river, develop a valuable by-product in the 
form of hydroelectric power, and secure an econo- 
my from multi-purpose planning and operation 
which would be impossible with developments hav- 
ing but a single purpose. 

The second line of action on the problem carries 
the Authority beyond the publicity-owned streams 
to privately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
Control here requires the cooperation of individual 
Jandowners in the development and» popularizing 
of improved land management and agricultural 
practices, creating thereby increased retention of 
rainfall in the soil to supplement artificial river 
control. : 

In 1940 and 1941, TVA assumed a major role in 
the national defense, acting with emergency speed 
in the fields of electric power for industry, manu- 
facture of munitions, and housing for defense in- 
dustrial workers. TVA’s million kilowatts of 
capacity aided substantially in meeting a gouth- 
eastern power emergency resulting from a Y¥apidly 
growing defense load accompanied by a severe 
drouth. The TVA particularly took the leading part 
in keeping the Alcoa, Tenn., plant of the Aluminum 
Company of America, one of the largest in the 


country, in full operation, by supplying 140,000 to 


150,000 kilowatts .of emergency power. 


To supply aditional power, Congress on July 
1940, authorized TVA to construct Cherokee 
plant 


py 
Dam on the Holston River and a new steam 
which, with additional downstream installations, 


will add 360,000 kilowatts of capacity. First unit 
of the steam plant was scheduled for operation 


early in 1942. 


On July 17, 1941, Congress authorized a four- 
dam development on the Hiwassee River system to 
add 212,000 kilowatts of capacity to the system. 
Work commenced immediately, two storage dams 
to be completed in eight months and two power 
dams in 18. In addition, construction schedules on 
Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, and Kentucky Dams 
have been moved forward from eight months to a 


full year to provide power at earlier dates, 


For munitions manufacture, TVA is rehabilitat- 
ing and modernizing the ammonium nitrate plant 
constructed at Muscle Shoals during the World War 
and maintained in stand-by condition by the Au- 
thority. The plant will produce 300 tons of am- 
monium nitrate daily. As a part of the work, TVA 
- is constructing a modern synthetic ammonia plant 

supplanting the cyanamide process installed in 1918. 

. The cyanamide portion of the old plant is to con- 
tinue in use for production of phosphate fertilizers, 


or elemental phosphorus, useful in defense. 


_As agent for FWA, TVA constructed and is man- 
aging a 250-house project for defense workers in ni- 
trate, aluminum, and electrometallurgical plants at 
Muscle Shoals and assisting in defense housing 
projects at Alcoa, Milan, and Humboldt, Tenn. In 
the Muscle Shoals project, 150 houses were of a 


Harcourt Morgan 2 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 


new portable type developed by TVA, constructed in 
section by factory assembly line methods with al 
utilities installed and trucked to sites for assemblyq 
A private contractor is building TVA demountably 
houses at Wolf Creek Ordnance Plant in west Tens 


nessee. 

As of July 31, 1941, TVA ‘had completed six majo 
multi-purpose projects; eight projects, including 
the five defense power dams, were under construc# 
tion and eight additional generating units were be# 
ing installed at downstream plants. The eompletec 
dams had provided more than 4,000,000 acre-feet 00 
useful storage and made available an all-year chan- 
nel of six feet from the mouth of the river to Chat-# 


the year round) at Wilson. Six additional uni 
25,200 kw. each have ~been authorized and ail + 
in operation in 1942, and early 1943, bringing tota: 
installed capacity at Wilson to 335,200 kw. 

The first TVA-built dam is Norris, whose gates 
were closed March 4, 1936. At normal level thi 
reservoir holds 2,047,000 acre-feet of water a 
ppt eg aoe See storage is 2,567 

- . which about 2 -feet 
a storage capacity. meek ae oS 

Norris Dam, essentially a storage pri 255 
miles northwest of Knoxville on the binich River 
The total cost of the dam, power plant, switchyardid 
and reservoir was $30,900,000. The powerhout 

,000-horsepow 
Le: generators. = ae 
'VA if 1936 also placed in i V 
project, Wheeler Dam, at tf heads oF Wiisor : 
reservoir. It forms a lake 74 miles long. Whent 
filled to its capacity of 1,150,000 acre-feet the lake 
covers 68,300 acres. There are four 45,000-horse- 
kw. generators. And 


cond 
also was placed in operation in 1940" “the dem, of 


the Hiwassee River in North 

ervoir volume of 438,000 acto rheh aoe 80.00 

horsepower generating unit has been installed 2 

there is space for an additional unit of the 

size. Cost of the dam was $17,000,000 ‘ 
Largest of the dams au oxpri 


has a 


voir, 58.5 miles long, will pr 

acre-feet of useful storage. Tiitiek oe pe 

tion, will be fhree. 41,500-horsepower units, wi 

$34,500,000. : A e€ project will cost al 
e Hiwassee development consists of Apala 

Ocoee No. 3, Chatuge, Sie 

Apalachia site is iy Eipednes ees 


eet high, will divert water into a 43,000-foot tun- 
nel, providing 385 feet of head at the 75,000-kilo- 
vatt powerhouse downstream. Ocoee No. 3 project, 
m the Ocoee River, will provide 300 feet of head 
4y 2 100-foot concrete dam and a 12,000-foot tun- 
1el. Power installation will be 27,000 kilowatts. 
Nottely and Chatuge Dams, on streams above Hi- 
Vassee Dam, are to be storage projects without 
ower installations, each being of earth and im- 
sounding 200,000 acre-feet of water. Storage in 
she Hiwassee development will make feasible 
106,000 kilowatts of downstream installations. The 
jams, with downstream installations, will cost 
about $42,000,000. 
Construction is also under way on the Ken- 
ucky Dam, 22.4 miles above the mouth of the 
Tennessee River near Gilbertsville, Ky. This, the 
argest of the Authority's projects, will not be 
completed until 1945. The dam will provide 
£570,000 acre-feet of controlled flood storage 
which will contribute to protection of the lower 
Jhio and Mississippi Valleys from flood damage. 
Total reservoir capacity will be 6,100,000 acre- 
feet. The reservoir will extend 184 miles up- 
stream, almost across the State of Tennessee, and 
Will provide a 9-foot navigation channel to Pick- 
wick Landing Dam. It will have five 44,000-horse- 
power units. Total estimated cost is $105,000,000. 
The Authority commenced construction in 1939 
mn Watts Bar Dam, which will back the water 
4 miles from the head of the Chickamauga 
voir. Initial power installation will consist of 
ve 42,000-horsepower units. Total estimated cost 
s $38,400,000. 
(Fort Loudoun Dam is located at river mile 
Work started in July, 1940. Total storage 
be 365,500 acre-feet; flood storage 105,000 
It will provide 9-foot navigation to 
noxville, Tenn. Initial power installation will 
onsist of two 44,000 horsepower generating units. 
Total estimated cost is $29,500,000. 
On Aug. 16, 1939, in connection with the pur- 
ase of the electric system of the Tennessee 


f the Ocoee No. 1 pool, is used for diversion ony 


orsepower. : 
‘Blue Ridge Dam, on the Toccoa River in Fannin 
nty, Georgia, has 197,500 acre-feet of storage 
iY i0-mile-long reservoir. It has one 30,000- 
orsepower generating unit. — 

“Great Falls Dam, on the Caney Pork River, a 
ribu of the Cumberland, has a storage of 
9.400 acre-feet. Its power installation consists 
# one 19,000- and one 22,200-horsepower ee : 

. new steam plant, authorized with Cherokee 
Aad construction near Watts Bar Dam. 
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2 D Ww. Bee ae ybise 
upervisor, San ‘rancisco J 
he ok Office at 45 Broadway, 
fice, Old Mint Building, ere 
ited States Travel Bureau was estabus: e 
J 61037, Legislation, signed on July 19, ae 
Rorizes it to serve as a national coordinatin| 
ney for the promotion of travel by the Feder: 
ernment, State governments, private industry, 
“service clubs. A Travel Advisory Committee, 
nosed of representatives. 6f the foregoing a 
sts, will assist in formulating a National trave 
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of 60,000 kilowatts, and leases a 54,000-kilowatt 
steam plant at Memphis, Tennessee. 

Congress directed the Authority to give pref- 
erence in the sale of its surplus electricity to 
States, counties, municipalities, and co-operative 
associations. On June 30, 1941, TVA power was 
being used by approximately 450,000 customers, 
about 335,000 of whom were residential and farm 
customers, The power was being distributed by 75 
municipalities, including Knoxville, Nashville, 
Memphis and Chattanooga, Tennessee, 38 co-opera- 
tives and in several districts operated temporarily 
by TVA. In addition, TVA sells power to power 
companies and industrial plants and uses its elec- 
tricity for dam building and in the fertilizer plant. 

With the exception of customers of the Alcorn 
County, Mississippi, Electric Power Association, 
and the Tupelo, Mississippi, Municipal System, 
where lower rates are in effect, residentialand farm 
consumers were paying the folldwing basic rates: 

3c per kw-hr for the first 50 kw-hrs per mo. 

2c per kw-hr for the next 150 kw-hrs per mo. 

ie per kw-hr for the next 200 kw-hrs per mo. 

4 mills per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs per 


mo. 

714 mills per kw-hr for all over 1,400 kw-hrs 

per mo. 
The year 1939 saw a rapid expansion of the 
market for TVA power among preferred customers 
through the acquisition of the electric facilities 
of a number of privately owned public utilities, 
culminating in the purchase of the system of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company by the Author- 
ity, 21 municipalities, and 11 co-operative associa- 
tions on Aug. 15. Of the contract price of $78,- 
500,000, the Authority paid $44,949,000 for dams 
and hydro plants, three principal steam plants, and 
a number of other small fuel plants, transmission 
lines, and some distribution properties. The re- 
mainder of the price was paid by municipalities 
and co-operatives for distribution properties. The 
system served about 142,000 customers. 

Other large acquisitions of privately owné¢d elec- 
trie properties by TVA in conjunction with local 
agencies included purchases of Memphis and Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, electric systems in 1939. Total 
purchases uw) 
977,000, pai 

Congress in 
the TVA Act to provide for increased payments 
to the states in lieu of taxes and for more equitable 
distribution of the payments among states and 
counties. The amendment provides that in the 
fiscal year 1941 the Authority shall pay to the 
states in which it sells or owns power property 10 
percent of its gross revenues for the preceding 
fiscal year. 


by TVA and by local agencies. 


to June 30, 1941, amounted to $116,- 
June 1940 amended section 13 of 


The Authority received $50,000,000 from the Na~ | 


tional Recovery Act of 1933, $25,000,000 from the 
Emergency Appropriations Act of 1934, and $36, 
000,000 and $39,900,000 in direct appropriations by 
the Seventy-fourth Congress for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1936, and June 30, 1937. The 
Seventy-fifth Congress appropriated $40,166,270 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and gave 


TVA the authority to make commitments for an~ 


additional $4,000,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, Congress appropriated $40,000,000 
for TVA. The sum of $39,003,000 was appropriated 
for the year ending June 30, 1940, and $40,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1941. 

In July, 1940, Congress appropriated an addi- 
tional $25,000,000 to commence a $65,800,000 pro- 
gram to provide additional electric power for 
national defense, particularly the production of 
aluminum for airplanes.) 4 

The Seventy-seventh Congress appropriated $79,- 
300,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. In 
July 1941, it appropriated an additional $40,000,000 
for fiscal year 1942 for the beginning of the Hiwas- 
see River development. This brings the total ap- 
$454,869,270. 


Department of the 


reation information should address 
ane icieipe? River, and the San Francisco 


travel radio programs, 
dar ot Events, monthly 


and research findings on ~ 


Ste 


‘colleges and graduate schools. 


transportation other than that by air. 


Administration (PRA), formerly the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture; 
the United States Housing Authority (USHA), 
formerly in the Interior Department; and the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration (PBA), in which was 
combined the Branch of Public Buildings, Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, and_the 
Branch of Buildings Management, National Park 
Service, Interior Department. All of the adminis- 
trations are headed by Commissioners. The 
United States Housing Authority is headed by an 
Administrator. A 
,. The purpose of consolidating these five units in 
the Federal Works Agency was: To reduce expen- 
ditures; to increase efficiency; to consolidate agen- 
cies according to major purposes; to reduce the 
number of agencies by consolidating those having 
Similar functions; and to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort in the government. | 

New duties and functions, stemming principally 
from the defense program, have been undertaken 
by_the Agency. These include: 

FWA Defense Housing Program—The Federal 


existed or impended which would impec 
The FWA defens 
housing program up to Aug. 1, 1941, had m 
16,107 homes available for occupancy by the fa 
ilies of workers in defense industries and enlis 
personnel and civilian employees of the Army 4 
As of that date under the FWA progra 


of housi mpel 
national defense activities. 


also were under contract. 
established within FWA under the program, 
Division of Defense Housing and the Mutual Ow 
ership Defense Housing Division. i 

Defense Public Works—Under the provisions ¢ 
the Defense Public Works Act the Federal Work 
Agency was assigned operation of the program t 
provide public work facilities necessary to heal 
safety, or welfare in defense areas. An appropria 
tion of $150,000,000 was provided and loans a 
grants were authorized for schools, waterworks 
water treatment and purification, sewers, sewage 
garbage and refuse disposal, hospitals, recreations 
and other facilities. 

Public Work Reserve—A Public Work Rese 
was established within the Federal Works Ag 
to build up a backlog of desirable public wor’ 
projects that might be undertaken by local, Stati 
and Federal agencies after the reduction of de 
fense activities. Preliminary surveys of the fiel 
indicated the existence of a reserve of needed work: 
and services to the extent of four or five billio: 
doHars worth a year when defense needs ano 
economic conditions make their constructicn om 
operation feasible or desirable. 


National Youth 


Administration 


NYA—National Youth Administration—Aubrey Williams, Administrator, Washington, D. C. 


The National Youth Administration carries on 
two major activities. Through one NYA enables 
young persons to continue their school or college 
educations by providing part-time work. Through 
the other NYA provides jobs on work experience, 
projects for young persons who are out of school, 
unemployed and in need of jobs. 

The National Youth Administration has been a 
part of the Federal Security Agency since July 1, 


1939, when it was separated from the Works 
Bene toe ela under Reorganization 
an No. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, an 
average of 439,149 young persons were employed on 
the NYA Student Work Program. Of these 318,953 
were students in 29,073 secondary schools, while 
120,196 were college and graduate students in 1,711 
Students are se- 
lected for employment on the basis of proved need 
and demonstrated scholastic ability and perform 
useful tasks under the direction of school officials. 
Secondary school students earn between $3 and $6 
a month, college under-graduates between $10 and 
$20, and graduate students between $10 and $30. 

The NYA Out-of-School Work Program includes 
a@ wide variety of projects on which youth produce 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
1CC—Interstate Commerce Commission—Joseph B. Eastman, 


R. Porter, William E. Lee, Charles D. Mahaffie, 


from its membership). Address, Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
oldest of the independent regulatory agencies 
(created Feb. 4, 1887) and is the principal 
governmental body exercising jurisdiction over 

ran This juris- 
diction, conferred by the Interstate Commerce 
Act and certain related statutes, extends to public 
carriers by railroad, water, motor vehicle, and 
pipe line (other than those for water or gas), 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Its principal powers are the following: To 
prescribe maximum or minimum transportation 
rates and charges; to require the removal of unjust 
discrimination or undue prejudice as between 
shippers and communities; to approve construction 
of new railroad lines and abandonment of existing 
lines; to<:license common and contract carriers by 
water or motor vehicle; to approve securities issued 


Carroll Miller, . WwW. 
J. Haden Alldredge, William J. Patter:on, and J. Monro Bai Wiehe Cumin teas 


goods or yender services for public agencies whil 
gaining practical work experience. Such service 


vide for them. Most of these projects are related 
to the national defense, with many youths being 
prepared on NYA work projects for work in na 
tional defense industries. Particular emphasis i: 
being placed on the fitting of workers for place 
in ship building, aviation, machine tools, and othe 
bottleneck industries, 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, th 

National Youth Administration employed an aver 
age of 325,000 youths on the Out-of-School- Wo 

Program each month. 


= 


For the fiscal year July 1, 1941 through June 30 
1942, Congress appropriated $151,684,000 for thd 
National Youth Administration. 


chairman; Clyde B. Aitchison, Claude 
L. Rogers, 
e Johnson. (The Commission selects a chairman 


by railroads and motor carriers; and to ro} 
consolidations and combinations’ of carriers. F 
the most part these powers may only be exercised 
after a hearing. The Commission may also make 
orders against carriers other than those by mot 
vehicle for the payment of damages for certai 
violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The Commission is required to ascertain an 
report the value of the property of railroad a 
pipe-line companies. It is empowered to req 
tbe use of block signals, train control devices, a 
certain other safety appliances by railroad cor 
panies, and may establish reasonable requirements 
with respect to safety of operation and equipment 
of motor carriers, including private carriers, I 
may prescribe uniform systems of accounts for the 
carriers under its jurisdiction and require them 
file periodic and Special statistical reports with 


Ps 
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Be 
Work Projects Administration 


ia costo Projects Administration—Howard O. Hunter, Commissioner. Address: Washington, D. C. 
e major function of the Work Projects Ad-] worker is assigned and with the secti “the 
ae aoa wae in 1935 aed incorporated in ese a a the degree of Ae lenen Cpasad eet 
: orks ency on y 1, 1939) is to e population of the largest munici 
provide useful work on public projects for pes each county) of the locality in which the ee 
ployed workers in need of jobs. During the fiscal is employed. A standard schedule of monthly 
See cain June 30, 1041, WPA activities were | Comes See, been the tesan but te baie 
coordinated with the national defense effort, and a eo eee S ers began, but the schedule 
roughly a third of the employment and a fourth | ERA Act of 3939 eflects. changes, initisied By 
of the funds were devoted to defense projects. _ Physical accomplishments on WPA projects. dur- 
et actanse roca, rae the eee ee = ae ptt «hae the beginning of the program 
i program, Tess en: Arou ecem i i 
special provisions which authorize the pert every kind of public. tacility perigee a. 
of projects certified by the Secretary of War and | by communities, as well as many of those essential 
the Secretary of the Navy as important for military to the national defense. WPA workers built or 
epee rel purposes ee many of sae restrichions ig ten get miles of roads and streets; 
app oO project operations. Defense | 2 Maree share of this mileage was on farm- 

projects may be exempted from the requirements market and other roads in rural arenes ore 
concerning sponsors’ contributions, from the nection with the road work, about 69,000 new 
limitations on hours of work and earnings of | bridges were built, and 42,000 existing bridges 
project workers, and from the limitations on the | Were reconstructed.. WPA workers also built about 
use of Federal funds for nonlabor costs. In con- 200 airplane landing fields and nearly 2,300,000 
nection with the nonlabor exemption, Congress feet of runways and made extensive improvements 
meer gnwed ae ae of sa a in WPA funds to | to hundreds of other airports and many @ 

or supp entary nonlabor costs of certified 


facilities. Many of the 28,300 new buildings 
erected and 72,000 existing buildings renovated 
through WPA projects are also of value in the 
defense of the nation; these include barracks, 
mess halls, garages, storage houses, and other 
buildings at militaty and naval reservations. 
About 36,000 schools and other educational build- 
ings were also included among the buildings con; 
structed or renovated by WPA workers. 


Nevertheless, many other defense projects, which 
did not require certification for successful opera- 
ton, have also been undertaken. 

As a matter of fact, most of the kinds of work 
required in the program to strengthen the national 
defense had already been undertaken by the WPA 
in the years prior to the present emergency. 
In addition to its work that is related directly 
the national defense, the WPA has continued 
operate projects that extend community facili- 
ties and contribute to the physical and cultural 
welfare of the civilian population. Work. on high- 
yays, Toads, and streets has continued to account 
for the largest number of jobs, but the 471,000 

arsons working on such projects at the end of 
less than 36 percent of the 


tion field included the installation or improvement 
of some 23,000 miles of storm and sanitary sewers 
and of nearly 16,000 miles of water mains, and the 
construction or reconstruction of about 3,000 water 
or sewage treatment plants, pumping stations, 
and other utility plants. Recreational facilities 
made available to the public were also numerous, 
including 7,400 new or improved parks, 1,500 new 
swimming ‘and wading pools, over 9,000 tennis 
courts, and several thousand playgrounds and 


made millions of visits to families im need 0: 
housekeeping assistance and served 575,000,000 
lunches to school children. Through the various 
arts, educational, and recreational projects, mil- 
lions of persons were provided with opportunities 
for entertainment, cultural development, instruc- 
tion, and recreational léadership. 

During the fiscal year 1941, about $1,326,000,000 


WPA workers were 
arious kinds of community service 
ing sewing projects and many edu- 

Q ional, and clerical projects. Nearly 

8 percent rkers, however, were employed 

on projects for the training of workers in manual 

scupations needed in defense indusiries. (This 
type of project was first authorized in the ERA 

‘ for the fiscal year 1941.) About 35,000 WPA 
kers were in training on such projects at the 
of June, 1941, and nearly 120,000 had been 


As in previous years, the greater part (87 per- 
cent) of the expenditures of WPA funds was made 


rojects averaged about 1,700,000 during the 1941 


ear. This average is about 17 percent less cent) of the WPA funds was used for administra- 


tive purposes. \A small fraction of one percent 
represented the payment of property damage 


claims. 


ms were at their peak, and some 200,000 below 


che 1939 average, the previous low level of WPA operation, also pay 4 considerable share of the 


projects costs. During the 1941 fiscal year, 
sponsors spent a total of nearly $008 000. er in the 
operation of WPA. projects. This amount, which 
represented about 31 percent of the Bose ie 


Other project accomplishments in the construc- | 


\~ 
A 
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Statistics on Operation of the WPA 
Source: Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration ~ 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES* 
June, 1936, through June, 1941 


Amount Period Amount 


Period 


130,000 || — April-June, 1940.........-.- $384,018,000 
31 ee 1ST 000 a toot. Sion aes 1,326,111,000 
27 333 


+936,000 © 
338,998,000 _ 


100 January-March, 1941..... re 336,683,000 
Et ait April-June, 1941............ 316,494,000 
383°136.000" |l'Potal< +4, 0 AA’ eee ee ees $9,580,602,000 


*Data include, in addition to expenditures for | agency was administered by WPA) and expendi ‘4 
projects operated by the WPA, expenditures for | tures for miscellaneous purposes, such as they 
projects operated by other Federal agencies and | purchase of surplus clothing for distribution to 
financed by allocations of WPA funds under the | needy families, grants to self-help and cooperative 
FRA Acts of 1938 and 1939, and ERA Act, fiscal | associations, tornado relief, and settlement 
year 1941. Also included are expenditures for ad- | property-damage claims. Not included are 
ministration (including administrative expenses of | funds transferred to the Farm Security Adm 
the NYA incurred prior to July 1, 1939, when that | tration under the ERA Acts of 1935 and 1936. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Quarterly, September 1935-June 1941 
Projects rojectsi 
Projects|Op’ated Projects|Op’ ated! 
Op’ated| Other Op’ated| Other || 
Month Total |by WPA| Federal Month Total iby WPA| Federa 
Agenc. Agence, | 
1935 1938 ‘Al 
September......... 374,316) 374.316]........ September 3,213,609 |3,123,568) 90,04 
ee rere *,. |2,667,190}2,667,190|........ eg eget 3,161,080/3,069,341| 91,738 i‘ 
RVERPOI oo cc ws op’ =<" 2,960,315|}2,960,315]........ 2,920,066 
RAMENNGR grt anh. 54! @) 5.5: 2,285,622/2,285,622|,....... 438,432 
September......... 2,453,602|2,453,602/........ September. 1,656,019 
December.......<+ 2,247,461/2,247,461)........ December 2,045,889 
1937 940 
BTU GAs r aie. ls «cis 2,129,475}2,129,475)........ 
LAGOS cutee ein aoa 1,878,008/1,878,008)........ 
September,........ 1,455,977}1,455,977|. ....... September. 
December......... 1,596,676|1,596,676)...°..... December 
1938 . 5 : 1941 
2,321,541/2,321,541|......., 1,753,239|1,708,675 
2,743,025/2,743,025]........ 1,410,930|1,369,727 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR TYPE 
Selected Periods, March 1937-June 1941 


OF PROJECT 


Mar. | Mar. , Mar. ; Sept. ; Mar. ; Sept. ; Dec. ar. 

Type of Project 1937 1938 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 | Moat 

PRRORORU ivia's cidis.s) is w+ 3 Py ieoere ..| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Highways, roads and streets..... \35.7 | 43.0] 442] 446] 43.6 ; ’ ‘ 
Public buildings........... ne 8.5 7.6 8.1 i rail, 9.2 4 i 

Recreat. facilities, exclud. bldgs. . 8.6 8.6 7.0 6.6 6.3 5,2 44 3.9 

Publicly owned oroperated utilities) 10.3 10.8 10.1 9.0 10.6 9.5 0.9. 1} Lie 

Airports and airways........... 1.5 1.3 14 1.5 1.0 1.9 2.7 3.8 

MONSELVALION: «2 cee cee 5.6 4.8 4.9 3.4 3.9 2.2 2.7 2.7 

ee 2.9 3.1 2.4 1.9 1.6 1.3 1.2 pies | 

0 ie, eo oe a Bee es 10.5 7.6 6.8 res 8.3 6.9 Tl 6.9 

= Oe 14.5 12.3 13.7 14.9 16.6 18.5 9.4 21.0 

National defense vocational train. |.......|..... 2. feee ee ca] ween cele oneness 1:3 1.6 2.0 

Beats Conwaiueh. 1.9 0.9 14 1.6 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 


Public Works Administration 


PWA—Public Works Administration, a unit of the Federal Works Agency—Commis 
ae Works Administration, M. E. Gilmore; Executive Officer, J. J. Madigan, Address: Wash nee 

‘The Public Works Administration, formerly the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, was created under authority granted the 
President under Title IL of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933, to bring about 
an expansion of Federal and non-Federal public 
construction that would increase employment, stim- 
ulate private industry, and promote economic 
recovery. PWA was consolidated into the Federal 
Works Agency July 1, 1939, under the President’s 
first plan on government reorganization as author- 
ized in the Reorganization Act of 1939. 

PWA programs embrace three major classes, of 
projects: (1) projects for agencies of the Federal 
Government; (2) projects undertaken by State and 
local governments or other public bodies; and (3) 
railroad projects. (Loans, but no grants, were 
approved for privately-owned railroads.) 

As of July 1, 1941, the total of the allotments 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Charles B. Henderson, chairman; Carroll B. Merriam, 


loward J. Klossner, Sam H. Husbands, and Henry A. Mulligan, directors. 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


Oan Agencies are maintained in Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Bosto : 

M ” a i 3 n, Mass.; Ch » N. Co; 
hicago, Til.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.;.Helena, wpe girs Sy 
’ex.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, ‘Calif. ; Louisville, Ky.; 


polis, 


Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. ¥.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 


maha, Nebr.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Antonio, Texas; 


an Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
alt Lake City, Utah; and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
reated by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 22, 1932, 
nd began operations Feb. 2, 1932. Its powers have 
en increased and the scope of its operations ex- 
ended or otherwise affected by subsequent, legisla- 
ion. The Corporation may perform all of its 
unctions to the close of business Jan. 22, 1947, 
mless the President authorizes the suspension of 
ts activities prior to that time. The capital stock 


isions of section 
Wy Act approved , 19 
ed $175,000,000 of its capital stock at par. 
@ functions of the Corporation include the 
g of loans: to business enterprises, 
insurance com- 


financial institutions; imsuranc 
irrigation, and 


wencies; 
levee, 


yanies; railroads, drainage, 


te districts; mining and fishing industries; 
mublic school districts 


or other public school 
It may subscribe to and lend upon 
trust companies, 


00,000,000 for relief by direction of Congress. 
P the $14,424,671,143.77 remaining after excluding 


Sed. te y71.84 is owed by open banks and 
IY $322,410.75 from one Mortgage and Trust 
pany. 
\ s have been made for the purchase 
Be steak, capital notes and debentures of 
gba. banks and, UUust compas por Bank. 
6 .24 (inecludin: XPO;} ank, 
Bee oes ana ¢ 123 ioe have been authorized, 
secured by 


banks when conditions 
enedeeg Have ‘been met; $629,198,298.40 


= h rf = 
and irrigation, districts agi regating 
P538.39, and hich $46,203,549.54 fas been 
4,001,849.44 remains available to the 


to the 
ee Tes Joan companies to assist business 


Of this amount 


nd 


ind 


Spokane, Wash.; and Offices of Special Representatives at 


been withdrawn and $127,675,236.72 remains avail- 
able to the borrowers. In addition, the Corpora- 
tion has authorized or has agreed to the purchase 
of participations aggregating $112,043,301.36 of 
1,931 businesses, $59,461,530.46 of which has been 
withdrawn and $31,559,016.02 remains available. 

On Self-Liquidating Projects 405 loans have been 
authorized aggregating $776,637,133,28; $47,768,- 
143.14 of this amount has been withdrawn and 
$172,201,375 remains available to the borrowers: 
$556,667,615.14 has been disbursed and $44,104,- 
140.92 is unpaid. 

The Corporation has purchased from the Public 
Works Administration, Federal Works Agency 
(formerly Federal Emergency Administration of 


Public Works) 4,417 blocks (3.316 issues) of securi- 


ties having par value of $694,236,258.90. Of this 


amount, securities having par value of $511,339,- | 


792.25 were sold at a premium of $14,184,899.59. 
Securities having a par value of $150,115,119.68 are 
still held. In addition, the Corporation has agreed 
to purchase, to be held and collected or sold at a 
later date, such part of securities having an aggre- 
gate par value of $3,737,000.00 as the Aministra- 
tion is in a position to deliver from time to time. 
The Corporation created and owns the capital 
stock, in the amount of $17,000,000.00 of the Metals 
Reserve Company, Rubber Reserve Company, De- 
fense Plant Corporation and Defense Supplies 
Corporation. All of these companies are actively 
engaged in the National Defense program in their 
respective fields. In addition to loans to these 
companies, aggregating $2,583,050,000, the Corpo- 
ration has authorized 131 loans to 56 private 
manufacturers in the defense program, aggregating 
$150,703,608.78. Of the $2,733,753,608.78 authorized 
as loans for National Defense purposes $6,779,608.79 
has been canceled and $332,254,473.87 disbursed. , 
The Corporation also cooperates with banks in 
making loans for production, plant expansion of 
other National Defense purposes, by ing par- 
ticipations in any such loans. The lending authority 
of the RFC was increased vf: $1,500,000,000 foes 
1941) by Congress to aid in expanded defense 
operations in setting up new corporations. The 
Corporation has authorized participations to the 
extent of $5,392,359.67 in defense loans agi regating 
$8,255,793.00, practically all made by S. 3 
RFC loans and investments outstanding on June 


For benefit of agriculture........-. $ 178,406,883.74 
108,828,958.71 


153,939,298.40 
44,104,140.92 
151,870, 109.99 
78,621,665.60 


469,634,011.01 


ee ed eet oo 
To railroads (including receivers 
and trustees)......-.-:+:-5:-.> 
For loans to and capital of mort- 
gage loan companies (including > 
$25,000,00 capital the RFC Mort- 
gage Company and $11,000,000 
capital Federal National Mort- 
gage Association... . 
For loans to and capival of insur- 
ance companies ...--.--:-;--+s 
To building and loan associations 
(including receivers)...-.--...-- 
To mining, milling and smelting 
businesses ....-24 +6) Soler ern as 
For National Defense (including 
stock. of companies organized 
for National Defense purposes). 
For PWA Securities (at cost).... 
For other purposes. ....--+++-+-+* 


Total—By Directors of the Cor- 
poration 


4,355,507.30 


306,243,255.51 
422,071,448.38 
1,959,083.21 


Loans to Rurel 
AdeiiE elon TT ae: 182,4917,574.54 


Total ‘Loans and Investments. . .$2,573,006,051,38 


SN ae a ee 


202,888,092.71 
23,688,392.36 


3,897,629.50 


F 
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DISASTER LOAN CORPORATION 


The Disaster Loan Corporation was created by 
Act approved Feb. 11, 1937. Under the Act, as 
amended, its nonassessable capital stock shall not 
exceed $40,000,000, to be subscribed to and paid for 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It is 


managed by officers and agents appointed by RFC” 


and will have succession until dissolved by Con- 
gress. : 

Under the Act, as amended, the Disaster Loan 
Corporation is empowered to make such loans 


\ THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY \ 


The RFC Mortgage Company was organized 
March 14, 1935, under the laws of Maryland. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corperation supervises the 
operations of the Company and owns its outstand- 
ing capital stock of $25,000,000.00 Its purpose 
is to aid in the reestablishment of a normal mar- 
ket for sound mortgages on ,urban property and 
for other purposes; and‘it-engeges in the following 
major group activities: 

(1) When financing is necessary and cannot be 
obtained upon reasonable rates and terms, the 
Company considers applications for loans, on a 
sound basis, secured .by first mortgages on urban, 
income-producing properties, such as apartment 
houses, hotels, business and office buildings, if the 
net income from the property, after the payment 
of taxes, insurance, and operating expenses, 1S 
sufficient to pay interest charges and the required 
amortization of the loan. These loans are chiefly 
for refinancing and aiding in the reorganization 
of distressed real property. . 

(2) The Company also gives consideration to ap- 
plications for loans to finance new construction, 
provided there is an economic need for such 
construction, the mortgagor’s investment in the 
completed project will be substantial in relation 
to the amount of the loan requestéd and his 
resources and experience are sufficient to indicate 
that the property can be operated on a sound 


basis. 

(3) The Company also considers application for 
loans to distressed holders of first mortgage real 
estate bonds and certificates upon the security of 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


In Feb., 1938, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, with the approval of the President, 
organized The National Mortgage Association of 
Washington, the name of which was subsequently 
changed to Federal National Mortgage Association, 
under the provisions of Title III of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. It is owned and 
operated by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and deals exclusively with mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Administrator. 

The Association's principal objectives are: 

a. To establish a market for first mortgages, 
insured under the provisions of Title II of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, covering 
properties upon which are located newly con- 
need houses or housing projects; 

b. To facilitate the construction and financing 
of economically sound rental housing projects, 
apartment buildings which may be operated at a 
moderate scale of rentals, and groups of houses 
or multi-family dwellings for rent or sale, by mak- 
ing loans secured by first mortgages, insured under 
section 207, of the National Housing Act, as 


. amended, covering such projects, apartment build- 


ings, or groups of houses or multi-family dwellings; 


an 

e. To make available to individual and_institu- 
tional investors notes, bonds or other obligations 
issued by the Association pent to the provi- 
sions of section 302 of Title III of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and the regulations of 
the Federal Housing Administrator. 

The Association will purchase, without recourse, 
mortgages insured by the Administrator under the 
provisions of section 203 of the National Housing 
Act from institutions or organizations, other than 


miles from the principal home office or approved 
branch office of the approved mortgages. bear 
interest at a rate of not less than 4.5 percent 
per annum, cover improvements constructed on or 


\ 
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=e 


determined to be necessary or appropriate because 2 
of Floods OF OtNer eaters and Jan. 2 
the peri etween Jan. 1, 5 5 

AS of June 30, 1941, it had authorized 23,671 loans, . 


or certificates } 


Act, as amended, provided the proceeds of such | 
loans were used to finance the erection of resi- 
dential structures constructed after January 1, 
1940, and provided further, such loans otherwise » 
meet the Company’s eligibility requirements. 
_ For the period March 14, 1935, the date of organ-= | 
ization of the Company, through June 30, 1941, 
the Company approved loans and purchases ag- 
gregating $314,493,664.11 including conditional | 
agreements, itemized as follows: 
Refinancing in cases of distress... .$ 96,047,250.25 
Construction of new buildings. .... 83,132,657.53 | 
For purchase of Federal Housing #1 

Administration insured mortgages 132,077,131.81 | 
For purchase of mortgages and prop- | 

erty not insured by Federal Hous- 

ing Administration 3,236,624.52 


Approved mortgagees desiring to offer mort-| 
gages insured under section 203 of the National | 
Housing Act to the Association for immediate pur- 
chase, or for purchase at a future date, are re- | 
quired to enter into a purchasing and servicing | 
agreement with the Association. In instances in | 
which commitments to purchase at a future date 
are made, the Association requires the approved | 
mortgagee to deposit a commitment fee equal to 1 | 
percent of the pence amount of the mortgage, | 
which fee will be returned when the mortgage is | 
delivered to the Association for purchase. Com- | 
eteain are made for a period of 6 months. | 

e Association will consider applications from 
approved mortgagees for commitments to purchase | 
mortgages insured by the Administrator under the 
provisions of section 207 of the National Housing | 
Act. Applications for such commitments must be | 
submitted to the Association and the commitment 
of the Assoclation be obtained prior to the begin- _ 

construction of the e 
bic ite such mortgages. ee ae ae | 

The Association will consider applications 
loans secured by mortgages insured b tHe Agminiedl 

rator under the provisions of section 207 of the 
National Housing Act where the estimated ae | 


from the mortgaged property is suffi 

the operating expenses, taxes, Thee Test 
on the indebtedness, and reasonable atnertiagtl 3 
and provide a reasonable ares in excess of rev 


quired reserves. Appli 
Dal suberetea a pplications for such loans mus‘ 


the Association prior to th 
eginni of construction 
covered by the mortgage. Of, the, Proreee re be 


Loans made by the Asso 
gencgny mage ak 4 ciation secured by mort- 
Housing Act will 


Through June 30, 1941, the Federal Nationa 


Mortgage Associatio 
pre wr reteset m had bought 55,868 FHA In 


had commitments to bu 


ating $5,650,500.00, of oust 
$304,000.00 have been canaenoa oe amount 
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y : METALS RESERVE COMPANY 


_ Metals Reserve Company was created by the 
‘Reconstruction Finance Corporation June 28, 1940, 
‘pursuant to authority of section 5d of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amended 
by Public—No. 664—76th Congress, approved June 
25, 1940, with a capital of $5,000,000. 

The purpose of the Company is to acquire and 
carry a reserve supply of critical and strategic 

terials, in connection with the National Defense 
program. 


Rubber Reserve Company was created ‘by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation June 28, 1940, 
pursuant to authority of section 5d of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amended by 
the Act approved June 25, 1940, with a capital 
Of $5,000,000. 

The purpose of the Company is to acquire and 
‘earry a reserve supply of rubber in all of its forms 

to aid in the National Defense program. To ac- 
celerate the accumulation of such reserve supply 
of rubber and to facilitate the distribution of 
Tubber to the manufacturing industry both for de- 


To the close of business June 30, 1941, the 
Metals Reserve Company, with the approval of the 
RFC, had made commitments to acquire aluminum, 
antimony, asbestos, industrial diamonds, beryl ore, 
titanium ore, bauxite, ferro-nickel, zirconium, 
cadmium, chrome ore, copper, graphite, iridium, 
lead, lead ore, manganese ore, mica, quartz crys- 
tals, lin, tin ore, tungsten, zinc, and sine ore, at 
a cost approximating $807,000,000-. 


RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY 


fense and for commercial requirements, the Com- 
pany on June 23, 1941, became the sole buyer of 
rubber exported to the United States from the Far 
East. Acting in pursuance of this object and in 
seer aa with consumption programs established 
y the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
the Company subsequently established a central 
distribution system to meet the current needs of 
the rubber industry. 

As of June 30, 1941, Rubber Reserve Company 
one made commitments approximating $200,000,- 


DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION 


Defense Plant Corporation was created by the | 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation August 22, 
1940, pursuant to_ authority of section 5d of the 
: Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. as 
mended, with an authorized capital of $5,000,000. 
The purposes of the Corporation are'(a) to buy, 
sell, acquire, store, carry, import, export, produce, 
‘process, manufacture, and market stragetic and 
critical materials as defined by the President of 
the United States; and to purchase, lease, con- 
struct or otherwise acauire, and to use, or arrange 
for the use by others of, such land, buildings, 
‘plants, machinery, equipment, and facilities as 
may be necessary or appropriate in connection 
therewith; (b) to purchase, lease or otherwise ac- 
quire real estate and interests in real estate, to 
“purchase, lease or otherwise acquire and to build 
and expand plants and facilities, and to purchase, 


Defense Supplies Corporation was created by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation August 29, 
1940, pursuant to authority of section 5d of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, with a capital of $5,000,000. 
_ The purpose of the Corporation is to produce, 
acquire, carry, sell, or otherwise deal in strategic 
_and critical materials and supplies; to purchase 
and’ lease land; to engage ir the manufacture of 
“arms, ammunition, and implements of war; to 


* 


Defense Homes Corporation was incorporated 
pursuant to the laws of the State of Maryland on 
tober 23, 1940, with an authorized capital of 
$10,000,000 divided into 100,000 shares of the par 
} ue of $100 each, subscribed for and purchased 
‘by the Federal Loan Administrator with funds 
F ated by the President pursuant to a letter 
‘dated October 18, 1940, from the President to the 
iad of the Treasury. Such stock is not trans- 
ferable. f 
“~The Corporation will provide homes in areas of 
extensive defense activities including training 


, 


E. 
1939. 


Act of. 1936. 
atives, 


other public 
finante the cost 


rural areas. 
‘reasonable -rates, REA 
plants. It eee meee 4 
Towers can finance wiring, 

ipment installations by their_consumers. No 
loans are made to individuals. Blectric coopera- 


“tives have received 97% of all loans. | “ 
et e July 1, 1939, the number of miles of REA- 
ee ine fnas more than doubled, increasing 


plumbing and electrical 


“the pumber of consumers incr from 268,000 


oa 


or otherwise acquire and to repair, 
lter equipment, supplies and ma- 
facture of arms, ammunition 
(c) to use, lease, liceense, 
the use by others of such 
real estate, plants, facilities, equipment, supplies 
and machinery, for the manufacture of arms, am~ 
munition and implements of war and the produc- 
tion of equipment, supplies and machinery usable 
in such manufacture; and (d) if the President of 
the United States finds that it is necessary for the 
Corporation to engage in the manufacture of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, to engage in 
such manufacture itself. 

As of June 30, 1941, Defense Plant Corporation 
has made commitments aggregating $1,622,498,- 
508.87 for the acquisition of plant sites and the 
construction and equipment of, buildings. 


lease, produce 
rebuild and a 
chinery, for the manu 
and implements of war; 
or otherwise arrange for 


DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION 


produce, lease, purchase, or otherwise acquire rail- 
road equipment and commercial aircraft, and to 
lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of same, to ac- 
quire facilities for the training of aviators, and 
to take such further action as the President and 
the Federal Loan Administrator deem necessary 
to expedite the National Defense program. 

As of June 30, 1941, commitments made by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation aggregated $137,- 


466,544.16. 


> DEFENSE HOMES CORPORATION 


pases for the Army and Navy, where such homes 
are necessary and, so far as can be determined, 
will constitute a permanent part of the communi- 
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FHLBB—Federal Home Loan Bank Board—John 
Fred W. Catlett, William H. 
The Federal Home Loan J 
in the field of savings, home finance and housing: 
1, The Federal Home Loan 


4, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, an 
distress by making loans to home owners. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


_ The Federal Home Loan Bank Act was passed 
by Congress in July, 1932. The purpose was to set 
up a central credit reserve system for institutions 
that joined as members, parallel in a degree to the 
Federal Reserve System in the field of commercial 

4 banking. The System is based on twelve district 
Federal Home Loan Banks. : 
Institutions eligible for membership in the 
_.. Federal Home Loan Bank System include thrift 
z and home-financing organizations known variously 
, throughout the country_as savings and loan asso- 
ciations, building and loan associations, co- 
operative banks and homestead associations. Life 
insurance companies and mutual savings banks 
are also eligible for membership. All of these 
‘institutions may become members after they have 
met conditions laid down in the Act. One of the 
“id requirements is that the institution make long- 
term home loans. The net interest rate which the 
home owner may be charged must not exceed the 
legal rate of interest in the state where the 
af property is located. Y 
. Each Federal Home Loan Bank is authorized to 
_ make long-term advances to its members upon 
: the security of home mortgages or obligations of 
_ the United States, or obligations fully guaranteed 
by the United States, subject to such regulations 
' ‘and limitations as the board may prescribe. Short- 
term unsecured advances may also be made. The 
Banks are also authorized to make advances to 
non-member institutions approved under Title II 
of the National Housing Act on the security of 
mortgages insured under that Act. 

The twelve Federal Home Loan Banks began 
operations in October, 1932. At the end of that 
year the membership numbered 119 institutions 
having total assets of $217,000,000. Steady ex- 
pansion followed as the System demonstrated its 
usefulness and potentialities, and as of June 30, 
1941, the member institutions numbered 3,839 with 
total assets estimated at $5,300,000,000. The total 
borrowing capacity of the members reached more 
than $2,000,000,000 on that date. 

The Federal Home Loan Banks as of June 30, 
1941, had advanced a total of $773,908,000 to mem- 
ber institutions in the form of short and long- 
term credit, and had received repayments totaling 


$604,011,000, leaving a balance outstanding of 
$167,897,000. No losses have been suffered and 
delinquencies are inconsequential. The Act author- 
No. Assets 

ORCS tings sy give a's f 59 $513,000 
End 19 ey ce eae 639 143,536,000 
UD LOMO as hee te Sieve oa 0% 1,023 495,456,000 
SEINIED EDGED, rerw o4us' eas 2 w vee + 5 1,212 773,353,000 

Rar ae vie #4 1,328 | 1,092,101,000 


The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration is a permanent instrumentality of the 
Government created by Congress in 1934. It in- 
sures the safety of investments up to $5,000 per 
investor in each Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation and in each state-chartered institution of 
the savings and loan type which applies and is 
approved for this protection. 

Standards of eligibility include sound financial 
condition, competent management, safe lending 
policies, ability to meet withdrawal demands, and 
satisfactory earning power. ‘ 

As of June 30, 1941, 2,315 associations having 
total assets of $3,160,000,000 were insured, of 


HOLC was created by Congress in 1933, to make 
loans directly to distressed home owners over a 
three-year period. It refinanced home owners by 
taking over their delinquent mortgages. Since 
1936, when its lending operations ceased, the 
Corporation has been engaged in the collection of 
. the funds it loaned and the sale and rental of the 

properties it has been forced to acquire. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


Husband and Frank W. n, : 
Bank “Board, a bi-partisan body, administers the following three agencies | 


Bank System, including in its membership state-chartered home financing 
insti Federally-chartered savings and loan associations. , 
te Che Pedra Savings and Loan eee prior which protects against loss funds invested 
i i , building and loan type, } 3 

REE Or ee conn Corp A emergency organization established 


. 
H. Fahey. Ty 
Hancock, D. a 


Chairman; T. D. Webb, Vice-Cha 
Jr., members. Address: W: 


to relieve mortgage 


ized the U, S. Treasury to provide the Banks with’ 
initial capital, and as of June 30, 1943, the 
Treasury had paid in its total subscription of 
$124,741,000, while the member institutions owned 
paid-in stock amounting to $46,542,200, making @ 
total paid-in capital of $171,283,200. The Act 
provided that, to qualify for membership, each 
institution must subscribe to stock in its regional 
bank in an amount equal to at least one per cent 
of the aggregate of the unpaid principal of. the 
subscriber’s home mortgage loans but not less 
than $500. 

In April, 1937, to meet the needs of its ex- 
pansive program, the Bank System went into the 
security markets for its first public financing. To 
date, seven issues of consolidated debentures 
totaling $209,700,000 have been offered, all of 
which were heavily over-subscribed. As of July | 
1, 1941, two of these issues were outstanding in a 
total amount of $75,500,000. 

In 1933, Congress authorized the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to charter and supervise Federal 
savings and loan associations, which might be 
organized by local groups throughout the country. 
It also authorized the Board to convert to Federal 
charter such eligible state-chartered savings) 
building and loan associations as might desire it. 
Federal savings and loan associations are local, 
privately owned and managed, ‘thrift and home- 
financing institutions. The are required to be 
member institutions of the Federal Home Loan | 
Bank System. | 

In_ 1933, there were 1,554 of the 3,073 counties 
in the United States without local thrift and 
home-financing facilities. In other communities, 
as a consequence of the depression, many existing | 
institutions of the savings and loan type were 
unable adequately to meet the needs of either 
investors or borrowers. Federally chartered say- 
ings and loan associations offered a means of 
remedying the lack quickly. They have so in- 
creased in number that now they are in a position 
to serve in whole or in part almost all of the 
Nation’s counties. On June 30, 1940, there were 
1,455 Federal associations in operation, of which 
816 had been converted from state-chartered asso- 
ciations, and 639 had been newly organized. They | 
are located in all states of the Union and in the | 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


District of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. | 
This growth is shown in the following table: | 


3 
No. Assets 
FONG: LG QR. vaca Rep eae sont 1,368 | 1,311,207, 
Bind TOSS... as she pemetae tan es 1,410 1'378'03 1009 
June 30, 1940.......7.. .+-}| 1,430 | 1,729,089,000 | 
June 30, 1941.......... oes 1,455 | 2,029,639,000 — 


+ 


* 
which 1,455 were Federal Savings and Loan Asso-_ 


ciations and 860 were state-chartered institutions. — 
These associations are situated throughout’ ¢a AM 


vee eee its bgt ath Practically all — 
embers o: : 
Sk soe e Federal Home oan 


| 
Congress provided $100,000,000 paid-in capital 
of the Corporation. Each insured Fer ie! 
an annual premium based upon its total shar 
and creditor liability. These premiums are used 
to build substantial reserves for the protection of 
insured investors, expenses of the Corporation 
being currently paid from interest on the reserve 
fund. On June 30, 1941, the Corporation had ac-. 
cumulated reserves amounting to nearly $30,000,000. 


To qualify for the refinancing of his 
debt, a home owner had to be fe ‘Myominteere ae 
fault and unable to carry or refund the mortgage 
debt. Only properties for not more than fo 
families, as_a Hee or held as a home 
ghee tes ees ae ae pone not_excee 

lo e appra: value of the land and build- 
ings, or $14,000, whichever amount at P 


U. S—Fed. Home Loan Banks Board; Nat. Labor Relations Av’t, ” 841 
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ler. Included in the amount of the original 
loan was a sum sufficient to pay for essential 
Tepairs and taxes delinquent or due. 
oans were made at an interest rate of 5%, 
later accepted at the rate of 432% and to run for 
@ period not over 15 years, and were to be retired 
through monthly payments covering principal and 
interest. The Home Owners’ Loan Act has been 
aera to permit the Corporation to extend its 
to a maximum of twenty-five years where 
thé borrower’s circumstances and the condition of 
‘the security justify such extension. 
rhe OLC was provided with $200,000,000 
capital. It was ultimately authorized to issue 
U. S. guaranteed bonds in an amount not to 
ceed $4,750,000,000, of which $3,489,453,550 were 
ued. A total of $2,419,608,800 in bonds was 
Olitstanding as of June 30, 1941. 

The Corporation lent more than_$3,093,000,000 
to about 1,018,000 home owners. It operated in 
almost all of the counties in the United States. 
Its average loan was slightly more than $3,000. 

As of June 30, 1941, only 6.5% of HOLC’s 


842,288 active accounts were in default. In other } 
words, 93.5% of the Corporation’s total active : 
loans and sales contracts were being paid in sat- 
isfactory fashion. While the remaining borrowers 
or purchasers were in varying delinquency, only 
@ small percentage were in imminent danger of 
foreclosure. More than 108,000 loans amounting 
to $260,000,000 have been paid off in full and the < 
mortgages cancelled. ’ 

From the beginning of its operations through ‘ 
June 30, 1941, HOLC has acquired about 182,000 
properties.. This is 17.9% of the total number of 
loans granted. On that date the Corporation had 
sold more than 139,000 of its acquired properties. 

Of the unsold properties that were available for 
rental income, about 91% were rented. 

The progress of HOLC toward liquidation of its 
loans and properties is shown by the fact that 
principal payments on its mortgages and sales j 
contracts on June 30, 1941, reached 33.5% of its ; 
original loans plus Jater advances and refunded 
interest on extended accounts. ; 
- 4 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF FHLBB AGENCIES 


DEFENSE HOUSING—The Federal Home Loan. 
Bank System in cooperation with Government 
agencies and through its district FHL Bank Presi- 
dents, is securing support of member institutions 
in financing housing accommodations for defense 
workers both by new construction and by modern- 

‘ization. Emergency measures have been taken to 


i ent the supply of loanable funds of these 
Vassociations. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


also encourages organization of committees to ‘ 
study local housing needs and to sponsor Homes 
Registration Offices. HOLC has been cooperating , 
with the office of the Defense Housing Coordinator 
in a program to repair existing houses so that 
more dwelling units may be provided. HOLC ; 
architects and technicians are advising owners > 
of these homes on the improvement or enlarge-~ > 
ment of their properties. “ 


é National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 


NLREB—National Labor Relations Board—Dr. Harry A. Millis, 


erard Denis Reilly. Address, Washington, D. C. 
ork City, Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Denver. 
The primary purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Board are to investigate issues, facts, 
practices, and activities of employers or employees 
im labor controversies; to see that employees have 
the right to self-organization, to form, join, or as- 
sist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
m; to prevent any person from engaging in any 
unfair labor practice affecting commerce. 
The NLRB was created as an independent 


agency 
approved July 5, 1935. 


The 


934. ; 
4 The act affirms the right of employees to full 
aor in self-organization and in the designa- 

of representatives of _OV 
collective bargaining, and it au- 
Board to ee — pe i Re 
g rmination of employee representatives, decal” 
a’ Finvair labor practices which 
bargaining. 


ause he 
povander the act; and refusal by the employer to 


fearaain collectively with the proper representatives 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 


0 loyees. 4 
oe oe Hecide whether the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the 
iernployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof. ‘ 
oe To certify. the name of employee representa~ 
i i designated; or to ascertain the names by 
secret ball 
Sach Jation of the act. 
2 i desist from such unfair labor practice. 
(e) T 


et investigations, on 


at 


as 
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chairman; William Morris Leiserson and 
Regional offices are maintained in Boston, New 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, - 
Orleans, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, s 

Regional directors, in charge of the 22 field 
offices of the Board, are designa’ as the Board’s . 
agents, with power to prosecute necessary inquiries; 
to investigate employee representation (including 
the taking of secret ballots); to have access to 7 
and the right to copy evidence, and to ‘administer 
oaths and affirmation. 

Hearings are ordinarily conducted before trial 
examiners in the regions where the unfair labor 
practices occur. In its discretion the Board may 
issue a complaint from Washington and proceed 
witha hearing on a violation of an unfair labor 
practice and may follow the same procedure op & 
petition for an election. Hearings on complaints 
and on petitions for elections will be public unless — 
otherwise ordered. Full inquiry will be made into 


the facts. i 

The National Labor Relations Act provides that 
nothing in the act shall interfere.in any way with 
the right to strike. 

A charge that any person has engaged in, or is 
engaging in any unfair labor practice affecting 
commerce may be made by any person or labor 
organization, No formal complaint will be made 
until the Board has examined the facts and con- 
cluded that some ground for action exists; nor 
will the Board make public any Shales against 
employers unless the facts show that a formal 
complaint is justified. : 

Twenty-nine Board cases have been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States as of 
Sept. 30, 1941. The Board was upheld in 27 cases. 
In the remaining two cases che Board’s order was 
In the Circuit Courts of Appeals 
dealing with the 
enforcement of Board orders. Of these the Board’s 
order has been whee or a gama’ sustained in 
199 cases and set aside in 42. 
five years the Board has handled 


at ee 


a To 


a, ee 
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percent was Bebilen with 
rties concerned. 
eases yan the whole course of formal procedures. 
The Board conducted 
six-year period, 
During the same 


g month. 
ediately after the 
two- 


we 6. diam 

id by the Supreme Court; 
wpheld by the 3 to the Board in May of that year 
concerned unfair labor practices. The second 
period began four years later, in May, 1941, when 
P0175 cases were filed with the Board; this time, the 
workers filed more election petitions than they did _ 
unfair labor practice charges. 


Federal Housing Administration 


FHA—Federal Housing Administration—Abner H. Ferguson, Administrator. 
State and District offices are maintained in the various states. 


D.C. 


The Federal Housing Administration was created 

by the National Housing Act, approved June 27, 

1934, and amended in later years, “to encourage 

improvement in. housing standards and conditions, 

to provide a system of mutual mortgage insurance, 

and for other purposes.’’ It authorizes the Ad- 

ministrator (1), to insure lending institutions 

(under Title I) against losses up to 10 percent of 

their total insured loans for repair, alteration, or 

-. improvement of homes and other properties; (2) 

5 to insure (under Title II) mortgage loans made by 

lending institutions on individual homes and on 

housing projects; and (3) to insure (under Title 

VI) mortgage loans made by lending institutions 

on defense housing projects in areas designated by 
f the President. ; 

: Total business transacted by the FHA from its 
inception until the close of business June 30, 1941, 
aggregated $7,148,594,146. This includes Title I 
loans amounting to $1,370,375,879 reported ior 
insurance; Title II small-home mortgages selected 
for appraisal amounting to $5,562,539,151; Title II 
_ large-scale housing mortgages accepted for insur- 

ance amounting to $141,157,Q16; and Title VI 
_ defense housing mortgages selected for appraisal 
amounting to $74,522,100. _ 

All of this money was private capital. The FHA 
itself lends no money, but insures funds advanced 
by_private lending institutions. _ 

From the beginning of the National Emergency 

-in July, 1940, the FHA has been one of the leading 

factors in providing homes for defense workers 


under its program since that date have been in 
‘areas of important defense industry activity. It is 
Officially designated as a Defense agency. 
To ‘make FHA participation. in the Defense 
Program even: more effective, Congress created a 
' new Title VI-to the National Housing Act in March, 
1941, setting up a special FHA home mortgage 
_ imsurance -authorization of $100,000,000 (later 
raised to $300,000,000) amd providing machinery 
enabling private enterprise to supply upward of 
90,000 units in meeting housing demands caused 
by national defense activities. Special, character- 
ss of Defense Housing Insurance under Title 
are; 
_ ‘Tt is restricted to areas .‘‘in which the President 
shall find that an acute shortage of housing exists 
or impends which would impede national defense 
activities’? and is limited to commitments to in- 
_ sure made before July 1, 1942, unless the President 
_ should declare the emergency terminated before 
. that date. ~ 
It authorizes insurance of mortgages of up to 
90 percent of valuation on new one--to four- 
family homes in cases where the builder is the 
_. mortgagor, in contrast to Title II provisions limit- 
ing 90 peugent mortgages to single-family owner- 
- occupied new homes. The builder may thereafter 
_ ert or sell, subject to the insured mortgage. 
Mortgages insured under Title VI have a maxi- 
mum term of 20 years, in contrast to 25 years 
_ under certain conditions under Title II, and are 
_ limited to a maximum of $4,000 on a house for one 
i comity, $6,000 for two families, $8,000 for three 
families, and $10,500 for four families. Further- 
_ more, the mortgage must be accepted for defense- 
sorting insurance prior to construction of the 
ome. 
_. The mortgage insurance rate is 34 of one percent 
_ On outstanding balances while the builder is the 
| Owner, and 1 of one percent when the occupant 
~ becomes owner. The maximum interest rate is 
_ 415 percent, as for Title II small-home mortgages. 
Insurance of loans under Title I, which was to 
have ended July 1, 1941, was extended to July 1, 
; 1943, and the maximum outstanding insurance 
liability was raised from $100,000,000 to $165,- 
, 000,000. Class 1 loans to repair, alter, or improve 
existing homes and other properties may now be 
for a maximum of $5,000 when for improvement 
of dwellings for two or more families and may run 
for five years; when for improvement of single- 
family dwellings and all other types of structures, 
the maximum amount remains at $2,500 and the 
maximum term three years. Class 2 loans to erect 
new commercial or industrial structures may be 
for a maximum of $3,000 and may run for fifteen 
ee Class 3 loans for construction of new small 
omes may be for a maximum of $3,000 and may 
run for 15 years, the minimum down payment 
pee 7m percent of the valuation of the completed 
property. 
Maximum charges, including interest, may not 


amount ofa one-year monthly-installment nott 


and at least 85 percent of the new homes financed’ 


{ 


nt 


Address, Washington, 
| 
exceed the equivalent of $5 discount per $100 face 


— 


on Class 1 and 2 loans. On Class 3 loans th 
interest may be 445 percent, or the discount may 
be $3.50 per $100. The FHA premium charge is 
34 of one percent on Class 1 and 2 loans and 4% of 
one percent on Class 3 loans. s 

Total claims, less recoveries, paid by the FHA 
on Title I loans as of June 30, 1941, amounted to 
$22,330,067, or 1.63 percent of the grand total of 
Title I loans reported. 

Title II provides for a long-term mortgage in~ 
surance program to be carried out by means of 
two mortgage insurance funds, one under Section 
203 for mortgages on individual one- to four-family 
houses and the other under Section 207 (and the 
repealed Section 210) for mortgages on housing 
projects of 16 or more residential units. The 
maximum outstanding insurance authorization 
under this title is $5,000,000,000. . 

Under Section 203, the Administrator is author- 
ized to insure first-mortgage loans made _ by 
approved lending institutions on new construction | 
without any time limit and on existing construc- 
tion up to July 1, 1944. On new single-family _ 
owner-occupied homes mortgages not exceeding 
$5,400 may be for as much as 90 percent of the | 
FHA valuation of the completed property and may 
run for as long as 25 years. Mortgages not ex- 
ceeding $8,600 may be for.as much as 90 percent — 
of the first $6,000 and 80 percent of the next $4,000 
of FHA valuation and may run for 20 years. 
Mortgages on all other houses (existing structures 
and new homes not occupied by the owners or 
valued in excess of $10,000) cannot exceed 80 per= 
cent of the FHA valuation (the maximum allow-) | 
able loan being $16,009) and cannot run for more | 
than 20 years. 

Under present regulations the maximum interest | 
rate which may be charged by lending institutions | 
on FHA-insured mortgages is 445 percent, plus the | 
mortgage insurance premium of 12 of one percent, | 
both on declining balances. The prevailing rate 
in some sections of the tountry is 4 percent. fA. 

As of June 30, 1941, the Mutual Mortgage In-" 
surance Fund (applying to small-home mortgages _ 
insured under Section 203) totaled $43,910,554, | 
against which were liabilities outstanding totaling 
$9,560,005, leaving a net of $34,350,549... 1 

As of the same date, 2,895 of the 726,329 premium- 
paying home mortgages which had been placed on 
FHA books had been foreclosed by the lending — 
institutions and the properties turned over to the 
Administrator. The Administrator had resold 
2,283 of these properties at prices which left a net 
charge against the fund of $1,418,104; the remain-_ 
ing 612 properties were held awaiting sale. § 

,Construction of apartments or groups of indi-— 
vidual homes is encouraged under Section 207 of 
the act. Insurance is provided in this section for 
mortgages on apartment or group housing projects 
amounting to as much as $5,000,000, with maximum 
interest at 4 percent and Prec periods — 
averaging aroun years; the mortgage amount — 
per roof is limited to $1,350. 4 

Assets of the Housing Insurance Fund (which 
applies to mortgages on housing projects insured — 
under Section 207 and the repealed Section 210 of 
the act) totaled $12,285,793 as of June 30, 1941. 
Against these assets there were outstanding a 


| 


bilities totaling $10,797,877, leaving a net of 
$1,487,916. Of the 335 projects with mortgages 
insured under these sechions, 10 have been acquired _ 
and one mortgage note assigned to the Administra- 
tor. One project has been sold with a net charge 
against the fund of $4,914, and the other 9 are 
being operated under FHA supervision. 

The Defense Housing Insurance Fund of $10,- 


tion and as of June 30 had no outstanding © 
liabilities. 


FHA-insured small-home mortgages from originat- 
ing lenders and in some instances makes insured 
loans on large-scale housing projects. It deriv 
its lending funds from the public through sale 
bonds secured by the purchased mortgages. 


er ee ee eS 
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Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES 

= g 
tate Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
Alabama... .|Eljectrocution Michigan Lif i . 
i ....|Life Imprisonment {/T 
pezons ae aeehal oe Serato oe a6 Imprisonment Texas wie i iectroeutiog a 

Atk ure } . .|Electroe 
. California. ‘.|Lethal Gas Missouri. . ..|Lethal Sea nhac hehe rth ee ‘ 
eo lorado. -. . Lethal Gas Montana — . .|Hanging Virginia . Rlestrocutlon 5 
ecticut .|Electrocution Nebraska. .. Electrocution Washington qd) Lite It cs it bs? 
; ere. ..|Hanging | Nevada... ..| Lethal Gas “|” ment o: Hes inet ) 
kop ‘ol. .|Electrocution New Hamp. ./Hanging * W. Virginia. .| Hangin: Meee ; 
lorida..... « Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Wisconsin .. . | Life imprison nt 3 
pooreia ‘ . |Electrocution {New Mexico .| Electrocution Wyoming. . .| Lethal Gas : % 
Ie es at. Hanging New York.. |Electrocution U. S. (Fed. } 
linols.... . . |Hlectrocution N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas ‘Gov't.) ...|(2) Death P y | 
Bodians ... ; Tekestroorivion No. Dakota .|Life Imprisonment ||Alaska...... Gnging seep! i 
Ree i io.. ectrocution Canal Zone.. 
AS as.....|Hanging Oklahom .|Electrocution eteiy ee pede’ ~ 
entucky . .. |Electrocution lOregon.. ..|Lethal Gas Philippine . 
1 a...|Blectrocution |Pennsyivania|Electrocution Islands Electrocution : 
C3 A poe Life Imprisonment |Rhode Island) Life Imprisonment |/Puerto Rico. .| Life Imprisonment 
Marylnad...|Hanging So. Carolina .| Electrocution Virgin Islands| Hanging } te 
pic ./Blectrocution So. Dakota. .|Electrocution. y a 
_ In many States the jury can recommend life imprisonment. I mami 3 
murder while under sentence of imprisonment for life “shall be hanged Sy the beck ae phe SP 3 
. < 


(1) The jury decides upon the penalty. 


'. (2) If State within which sentence 
“some other State in which sentence 


PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING 


| - The Act of ea a of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
any person in interstate or 

foreign commerce unlawfully detained and held for 
Tansom or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 
the court shall détermine. Section 

with the mailing of 
communications and contains a pro- 
any person who 


transportation 0 


threatening 


tempts to 
The penalty 


the victim 2 


| for murder, 


poison 


-caticn. 


mies, ue 


' treason 
for not 
than 
- Rebellion 


< 


or both. 


‘for such term as 
338(a) Title 18 U. S. C., deals 


‘years, or both. 
an amendment to t 
@ penalty of ten years in prison or a 
$10,000 for any one canvicted of r 
money paid as ransom. Under t 
i ng is not less 
than 10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 
Every State has penalties, which now vary 
olen is young 


son kills somebody else while se 
In some of 
jury has the 


on eee totes 

3s inflicted by hanging. 

© welonies, pies as manslaughter, 
obbery, and larceny, are in some 

Gato decrees, first, second, third 

‘while in others there is a sing 


. In New York and in s 
‘are in effect which pro 
terms of {mprisonment for 
“or more convictions of felonies. 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 
United States, 


‘levi ar against them, or adheres to their ene- 
pevies © whoa aid or comfort, is guilty of trea- 


ment for not less 
$10,000, or death. 
_ Misprision of treason CO 
‘ing knowledge 


_ When two or more pers 


vision for the punishment of 
t extort money or-other thing of value 
dnap any person. 
than $5,000 
ore than twenty 
President signed 
Law” providing 
fine of 
eceiving, passing 


connection with a threat to ki 
in this Act is not more 


fine or imprisonment of not m 
In Jan., 1936, the 
he “‘Lindbergh 


years or more in prison or death 
circumstances. In California 


Te liable to execution 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


death by hanging is 


by urging me: 


or insurr: 


everal ot! 
vide long 
second, thi 


qn North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 


‘states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 


inflicted if a per- 
rving a life term. 
the capital-punishment states the 
right to fix the pena 


Tcy. 
death penalty in case of rape 


e penalty upon conviction is imprisen- 
p ¥h e of not less than 


nsists in general of hay- 
of, concealing and net disclosing the 
of others. ‘The penalty is imprisonment 
more than 7 years, and fine of not more 
$1,000; or poth fine and imprisonment. ; 

ection is the inciting, setting 
‘on foot, assisting or en aging in armed resistance 
te the execution of the laws by two or more. the 
penalty on conviction is imprisonmen’ 
pen ‘than ten years, fine of not more than $ 


ons co-operate in com- 


is imposed does not have death penalty the Cour 
shall be executed by manner pr ebevined. in Te a Sere * 


asons. Maine 
lty to life imprisonment 
d it up to ten 
, according to 
kidnapers who harm 


lty at life im- 


arson, burglary 
States subdivided 
and even fourth; 
Je general classifi- 


her States laws: 
er and longer 
rd, or fourth 


t for not 
10,000, 


mitting any offense against the laws of the Unit 4 

ar I e 

oe it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable te 

Lt “ fine or three years imprisonment, or both. 

The Supreme Court has decided that _to co-operate 

in violating any law of the United States, or en- © 

couraging or inciting or doing anything to cause mw 

ne gee such Log is “‘an offense against 
ates” 

neds a and, therefore, is the crime of 


. 
i 

y 
[ 
Offenses against the mails fall into two general* 
classes: one, the misuse of the mails for immotel 
eatin oan purposes, Re other, robbing the | 

IS; ies vary W 
particular offense. 4 the (ee a 

Fe Siggy pagel STATE PENAL CODES 

urder in e First Degree may be generally — 
defined to be the unlawful, ‘ntentional -and! Bnd 
meditated killing of a human being, or such a 
killing resulting from the commission or attempt 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as arson, ~ 
burglary, rape or robbery. 

In the State of New York lookouts and others 
not actually the Killers in a murder committed 
during a holdup may escape the death penalty 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge in a 
felony murder case may impose life sentence upon 4 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actual — 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them. 
Heretofore all persons convicted in felony murder 
cases had received the mandatory death sentence 
which the new law now madifies. i 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing — 
without premeditation, or resulting from the at- 
tempt to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 
10 years to life. 

In the states which have no death nalty, 
murder in the second degree is oud also 
punished by life imprisonment. ; 

Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or un- 
lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 
the commission of some unlawful act of com- 
paratively trivial character or in the hedt of 
passion and without premeditation. 

‘what is said above as to punishment of murder 
in the second degree applies also to manslaughter. — 
The penalty may range from 1 to 20 years. ‘ 

Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Federal 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit 


a felony other than murder or rape is punishable 
more than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine 

of not over $3,000. 
Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging, Rape is liable in the South and 


| South-west to punishment by death, but in prac- 


ll of these states a recommendation by the — 
jury can change the sentence to life imprisonment. — 
Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 
number and exact definitions of degrees vary 
greatly—is in general classified with reference to — 
two conditions: first, the character of the building 
whether a dwelling house or structure 


burned 3 
likely to contain a human being; and, second, 


a 


“gaa 


i ae 


_ Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 


’ July 10—August Luer, Alton, Il, 


‘Jan, 17—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. 


! 


whether the crime is committed by day or night. 
Thus the most serious offense is the burning of an 
inhabited dwelling by night, and the least serious, 
the burning of an uninhabited structure by day. 
The Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree 
impose a’ penalty of not more than 20 years, and 
for the second degree, not more than 20 years and 
a fine of not more than $5,000. ‘ 

Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama;- 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 

Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. 


Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year. to life imprisonment. As in the case 
of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 
punishment as fixed by statute depends on whether 
the offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day”or night; in a building, 
occupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with or 
without threat or force. 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year 
equivalent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 


Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 
laws may result in New York and several other 
states, in case of prior felony convictions. 

Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
and Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

In New York State 15 years is the ordinary 
maximum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft of 
roperty from the person or immediate presence of 


United States—Crime and Penalties 


he victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be 
armed or unarmed, though some States also dis- 
tinguish the second from the first degree. 
where the theft is accomplished by means of 
threats of future rather than immediate injury. 
Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery at not 
more than 15 years, 


Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify as grand larceny theft of property 
from the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 


Major Kidnaping 


Source: Official Records y 


though, of course, accomplished without the foree 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. (1 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable } 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of not more than $10,000. 2 et 
Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years,s 
taking no account of Baumes. laws, the maximum 
being in the State of Washington. In general, they 
maximum penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuinex 
signature or written instrument. There are numer-) 
ous Federal Statutes defining and imposing 
penalties for alteration of public records andi 
documents. Counterfeiting is punished by impris-; 
onment of not more than 15 years and a fine of} 
not more than $5,000. 

In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intent that) 
counts. | 


and fines are quite commonly imposed. 


Perjury under the various State codes usually§ 
means false testimony on a material point givens 
in an action or proceeding at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence int 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, ;. 
if committed in testifying in a case where the deé-: 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence. In 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20-year 
penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, and ‘ 
10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to induce 
juries to convict more frequently. 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by means of} 
publication: slander is injury by word of mouth.» 

Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. Legis-: 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 22, and 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or criminal 
libel cannot be maintained against a reporter, 
editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspaper for 
the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ report! 
of any judicial, legislative or other public a) 
official proceedings, or for any heading of : 
report, provided this fairly refiects the contents 
of the articles published. , : 

The Act also provides that in an action for libel 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigating cir- 
cumstances, including the sources of his informa- 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even thou! 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to prove justi- 
fication for the published matter on which 
action is based. 


Cases Since 1932 


The major kidnaping cases that have occupied Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh kidnap 
J 


law in 1932 follow: 
1933 


Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. 
March 1. 


Released 


May 2%—Mary -McElroy, Kansas City. Released 


May 28. Walter McGee sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

June 15—William A. Hamm, Jr., St. Paul, banker. 
Released after one week. Alvin Karpis sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 


Released. Three 
ee Ane @ woman sentenced to life imprison- 
‘ment. 


July 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
leased after nine days. orge (Machine Gun) 
Kelly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 

Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. Har- 
old T. Thurmond and John M. Holmes, his ac- 
cused kidnapers, lynched by a mob. 


1934 


Releas 

after three weeks. Two sentenced to lite Ee 
prisonment. 

May 16—William F. Gettle, Los Angeies. Three 
men sentenced to 37 years’ imprisonment each, 

Oct, 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, Louisville.  Re- 
leased unharmed. Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
serving life sentence. : 


1935 


May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 
Released after seven days. Kidnapers sentenced 
from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment, 


1936 a 
Dec, 26—Charles Mattson, 10, Ta , t 
dead. Kidnaper escaped, ‘ ae rou 
Sept, 25—Charles S. Ross, Chi aA 
3 es S. Ross, cago. Fo S 
John H. Seadlund put to death. pian: ri 
Dec. 4—Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y.; body 
not found, alleged to have been burned in the 
cellar of a public hall in 6th St., Manhattan 
Boro, 4 days after he was seized; two of 
Sees. ee er jae te and Demetrius Gula, 
i , and executed i C 
a ie ed in Sing Sing prison on 
Feb. 24—Peter Li ‘es £ 
eb. 24—Peter Levine, 12, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers pee ra 
May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeto: 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. McG 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put 
death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. 


1940 


arrested, charged with the crime. n 
Weted and was, sentenced to life fphicenenes nt 
265 , in San t 
attempted suicide. rent ee 
There have been in the last year a m 
so-called kidnapings, but they were followed 
the murder of the victims for revenge and not for 
money, The victims also were criminals. In s 
eral of these cases the bodies were buried secr 
at night in places which were not discovered 
the authorities until an accomplice confessed. — 


United States—Federal Income and Gift Taxes 


Source: 


_The 1941 Federal income tax was passed 
Congress and signed by President Howevele e 
Sept. 20, on which date it went into effect. 
‘The table shows the surtaxes to be paid on net 
mes in addition to the 4 per cent normal tax. 
. figuring net income the taxpayer is entitled to 
deduct $750 if single and $1,500 if married plus 
ee oe dependent. Sage’ deductible items 
f iness expens ibuti 
eee Pusines enone charitable contributions 
A 10 per cent credit is allowed against the 


S 
| AS ae -— Cumulative —_, 
my = 4 Surtax on Higher 
. Net Income sS z= Amount Shown 
Zs 25 in Bracket 

ky Sn Zm 1940Law 1941 Law 
det A $120 

2,000 = Dai eres > a 300 
4,000 z 13 $80 560 
6,000 000 ey 200 900 
8,000 00 8 21 360 1,320 
10,000 to 12,000..... 10 25 560 1,820 
12,000 to 14,000 12 29 800 2,400 
~24,000 to 16,000 15 48632 1,100 3,040 
6,000 to 18,000..... 18 - 35 1,460 3,740 
18,000 to 20,000..... 21 38 1,880 4,500 
; 20,000 to 22,000..... 24 «641 2,360 32! 
22,000 to 26,000..... 27 444 3,440 7,080 
26,000 to 32,000..... 30 0 «47 5,240 9,900 
32,000 to 38,000..... 33 «50 1,220 12,900 
38,00 to 44,000.....3@ 53 9,380 16,080 
44,000 to 50,000..... 40 55 11,780 19,380 
The new tax law increases estate taxes as of 
Sept. 20, 1941, while new excise taxes begin Oct. 1, 
1941. The new income taxes fall due March 15, 


942, for income covering the calendar year end- 
1 g Dec. 31, 1941. 

n addition, the law increases miscellaneous 
taxes on a wide variety of items from liquor to 
telephone calls. 
~ Corporations with net incomes above $25,000 a 
year will go on paying a 24 per cent tax. Those 
with smaller incomes will pay 15 per cent on the 
first $5,000, 17 per cent on the next $15,000, and 
19 per cent on the remainder. Corporations will 
‘pay a surtax of 6 per cent on income up to $25,000 
and 7 per cent on all above that amount. 

On estate taxes, a $40,000 exemption is allowed. 
ver this, taxes begin at 3 per cent for the first 


The 1941 Federal Income Tax 


Official Congress Records 


normal 4 per cent tax on that amount of income 
actually earned, but the credit is not allowed in 
pete surtaxes. 

It had been estimated in Congress, at the time 
of the passage of the 1941 law, that it would in- 
crease the yearly tax revenue by $3,553,400,000, as 
follows—corporation, $1,382;/100,000; individual, 
$1,144,600,000; capital stock and gift, $179,900,000; 
excise, $449,100,000; miscellaneous, $347,700,000. 

The table shows the increased surtaxes under the : 
bill (surtaxes are in addition to normal tax of 4 
per cent on all income brackets): 


S 4 Ss 
ze a> ——— Cumulative —, uf 
<4 4% Surtax on Higher a 
Net Income es EP Amount Shown 

ze - : 

Ss 25 in Bracket 

=n 2m 1940Law 1941 Law be 
$50,000 to $60,000... 44 57 $16,180 $25,080 , 
60,000 to 70,000... 47 59 20,880 980 iam 
70,000 to 80,000... 50 61 25,880 37,080 
80,000 to 90,000... 53 63 31,180 43,380 
90,000 to 100,000... 56 64 36,780 49,780 
100,000 to 150,000... 58 65 65,780 82,280 
150,000 to 200,000... 60 66 . 95,78 115,280 
200,000 to 250,000... 62 67 126,780 148,780 
250,000 to 300,000... 64 69 158,780 183,280 
300,000 to 400,000... 66 71 224,780 254,280 
400,000 to 500,000... 68 72 292,780 326,280 
500,000 to 750,000 .. 70 13 467,780 . 508,780 
750,000 to 1,000,000 72 174 647,78 693,780 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 73 75 1,377,780 1,443,780 
2'000,000 to 5,000,000 74 76 3,597,780 3,723,780 
Over 5,000,000...... tf ME ies a 


and 10 per cent on telegraph, radio and cable 
messages. 

Increases from 2%4 to 5 cents a pound on tires 
and from 412 to 9 cents a pound on inner tubes. 

Thierease from $3 to $4 in the whisky gallonage 
tax and increases on other distilled spirits and 
wine. 

Ten per cent on photographic apparatus, optical 
equipment, luggage, sporting goods, toilet prepara- 
tions, Tubber articles, commercial washing ma- 
chines, electric, gas and oil appliances, jewelry 
furs, electric signs, business machines, musical 
instruments, phonographs and phonograph records, 
refrigerators, theatre and other admissions costing 
10 cents and more and club dues over $10 annually. — 

Five per cent on electric light bulbs. 

Five per cent on night club bills. 

Increase from 11 to 13 cents per pack on playing 


$5,000 and mount propressively to 70 per cent on 
estates of more than $10,000,000. 

The new gift taxes, in effect in January, will be 
% per cent of the estate taxes, as they are at 


esent. 

on automobiles, the manufacturers’ excise tax 
increased from 342 to 7 per cent, and, in d 

‘tion, there is a new $5 yearly “use”? tax. 

“The following so-called ‘‘nuisance’’ taxes ef- 


fective Oct. 1, 1941: 
Six per cent on local telephone bills, 10 per cent 


‘on long-distance calls costing more than 24 cents, 


' amount given outright to each person is exempt. 


able by donor in addition to amount of gift, 


FEDERAL GIFT TAXES 


which may be taken in one calendar year, or spread over 
_ Taxes shown are computed on the assumption that no 


cards. , 
Increase from 11 to 20 per cent on rental of 
safety deposit boxes. 
Ten dollars a year 
coin-operated amusement machines and 
nually on coin-operated gambling machines. a 
Ten dollars a year on bowling alleys, billiard 
tables and pool tables. i 
The cumulative surtax on incomes 
$5,000,000 is $3,723,780 plus 77 per cent of 
excess over $5,000,000. 


on operation on non-gambling 
$50 an- 


of more than 
the 


ow are computed at rates applicable to 


1 in previous years and that the gift is to one person. é 
a ak es a 
ais * ) Gift T Per Gift Tax* Per (Gift Tax; Per 
“ ctr Gent. Gaective Ces: ae oe be a reer Gene 
j : a oO i n - 4s 
J ae neitga2 aie 79542 Gift Jan. 1, 1942 oes 1942 Gift 
; $6,375| 6.38 || $1,000,000] $173,118 | 17.3% $232,065} 23.21 
eae 335 28,125| 14.06 1,500,000 4,029 20.27 82,291 ap 
23.005 |- Sir | 39875] 1872 | Zenon) Fats | 25.70 Seog 3100 
A . ‘ i i 71, . . a i ‘ 
ase 10-62 74,715) 18.68 4,000,000) 4,144,209 | 28.61 Tgp aee pie 
65,571 13.11 8.715) 19.74 5, ,000} 1,466,90' 31.34 | 1,830, Gol oe 86 
"3a6| 14.09 | 128.9751 20.86 || Gemnnm Sosa7e | 3501 BSR 60) 40.79 
WERE | bah) ssaee] B28 |) Raaoiyoy Sesse | 28 | Sarita) dae 
79 F 2. 5 . , ’ E fi ’ f 
7900 rent bats 204,31 22.70 }} 10,000,000 4,070,550 40.71 | 4,541,070 45,41 F 


- ate Is 


United States—Federal Income Taxes 


7 
TAX RATES ON INCOMES OF $3,000 CR LESS i 
An individual with a grass income of $3,000 or less, may elect to pay the tax shown below— 


The tax _ The tax 
pine oe ae shall be— ae / shall be—. 
‘s ete es SF the si e ———aess 
ate Single { Head gross Single | Head gross Single Heae 4 
income person! of income ‘person of income person ° 
is But (not | family is But (not | family is But (not | family 
over not head or over not head or over not head om ‘ 
lover—| of a |married over—| of a |married ver—| of a |marr 
family)} person family)| person family)| person 
1,500. .| $1,525) $63 $1 ||$2,275. .| $2,300} $130 $ 63 
T5007 Stee] Fo -5 a 1,550| 65 2 } 2'300.:| 2,325) .132 65 
it eae 800 2 0 1,550...) 1,575 3 2,325..} 2,350) 134 67 
800.... 825} 3 0 1,575. .| 1,600 70 5 2,350...) 2,375) 137 ? 
825... 850 5 0 1,600. .| 1,625 72 6 2,375. . ,400} 139 7 
i 850,... 875 7 0 1,625. .} 1,651 74 7 2,400..} 2,425) 141 73 
; 875.02: 900 9 0 1,650. .| 1,675 76 3 2,425...) 2,450] 143 76 
: 900... 925 il 0 L675.) 1, 78 il 2,450. .| 2,475) 145 78 
925... 950 14 0 A 700} aed; 80 13 2,475. . 2,500 147 
950)... 975 1 0 P7253) sped: 83 15 2,500...) 2,525 1 82 
975....| 1,000 1 0 750-4) 7 85 17 2,525. .| 2,550 152 84 
1,000. .-} 1,025 20 0 1,775..} 1,8 87 19 2,550. . 2,575) 154 ee 
1,025. .} 1,050 22 0 1,800. .| 1,825 89 2,575: . ,600| 156 
1,050..} 1,075 24 0 1,825. .} 1,850 91 24 2,600..| 2,625] 158 91 
1,075. .| 1,100 26 0 1,850..) 1,875) 93 26 2,625. . 165 160 93 
1,100. | , 1,125 29 0 1,875... +901 96 28 2,650. .| 2,67 163 95 
P25 31 0 1,900..| 1,925 98 30 2,675. . He 165 97 
1,150%..) 3,175 33 0 1,925. .} 1,950} 100 32 2,700..| 2,725) 167 99 
1,175. .| 1,200 35 0 10500 4 .w8; 102 35 2,725. .| 2,750 169 102 — 
1,200..| 1,225 37 0 | 1,975. .|« 2, 104 37 2,750. . 2,775| 172 104 
1,225..] 1,250 39 0 2,000. .} 2, 106 39 2,775...| 2,800} 174 
1,250. .| 1,275 0 2,025. | 2, 109 41 2,800. .} 2,825] 177 108 
1,275. .| 1,300 44 0 2,050..} 2, lil 43 2,825. . »850) 180 110 
1,300..| 1,325 46 0 2,075. .| 2, 113 45 2,850. .| 2,875) 183 112 
‘3 1,325..| 1,350 48 0 2,100..} 2, 115 48 2,875..] 2,900) 186 114 
, ,800..} 1,375 50 0 2,125...) 2, 117 2,900. .| 2,925) 189 117 
a 1,375. . 400 52 0 2,150..| 2, 119 52 2,925..| 2,950) 191 119 
,400..) 1,425 55 0 ey tte Nee 122 54 5950... 3 194 121 
he 1,425..| 1,450 57 0 2,200. -|» 2, 124 56 2,975. .| 3,000} 197 123 
a 1,450. .| 1,475 59 0 2,225...) 232 126 _ 58 
1,475. .| 1,500 61 0 2,250...) 2,275) 118 60 
j The above rates are available if the gross income is $3,000 or less and consists wholly of one or more — 
+ of the following: Salary, wages, compensation for personal services, dividends, interest, rent, annuities, 
: or royalties. ‘ : 
oe 3 ¢ | 
4 Corporation United States Income Tax Returns | 
; Source: The United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 4 
(Money figures in thousands of dollars) | 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1935" = 
Returns with net income: : - | 
NGS CPOUMEUUNOS. sc tls 5 ble oss eames nels ~ 199,479 169,884 192,028 203,161 164,231 
PRPOMTTMINIIG eee hore Kistler ae wom scess 105,457,187| 80,068,303/108,989,095|104,763,755) 77,441,506 | 
Net income --»| 8,826,713) 6,525,979) 9,634,83 9,478,241) 5,164,723 
Income tax saness| 1,216,450 853,578) 1,232,837) 1,169,765 noe | 
' (Declared value) excess-profits tax. ....... 15,806} 5,988 43,335 21,613 24,969 
Dividends paid in cash and assets other than : 
corporation’s own stock................ 5,562,273] 4,780,202] 7,308,774] 7,179,220 4,651,002 | 
Returns with no net income: oil 
DNAPELOM OL TEVULIS .. cee ee ce cena 270,138 301,148 285,810 275,696 312,882 | 
IN et Maes Gtx valet es oe ok 26,977,788] 39,927,538] 32,977,981] 27,514,178] 36,494,6 
ol ile Ss See ee reer 2,092,148] 2,853,098) 2,280,846) 2,152,024] 3,468.77 
Dividends paid in cash and assets other than 
corporation’s own stock.............+.. 184,466 233,231 205,243 200,112 1,289,618 
Number of returns of inactive corporations. . . 46,343 49,469 51,259 51,922 56,518 


¥ 
: Jaan 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
_ Returns with net income: 
) Mullen er.OF TECUINS >... 6 sees 145,101 109,786 82,646 175,898 221, 
> PREORSPUICOMIB TE Tits Okie aie a sehen elo ke eicise shies 62,920,954) 46,752,366] 31,707,963] 52,051,035) 89,561,495 
PEMOMIOCRARE ait a eits os oie cc ba seres 4,275,197| 2,985,972 ,153,113} 3,683,368) 6,428,813 
PRERU A Ie ce lateig  istiyele ss Ga ws 8G Mais hoe 588,375 416,093 285,576 398,994 711,70: 


_* (Declared value) excess-profits tax.) 1). >]: 7,673) 6,976 
Dividends paid in cash and assets other than 


corporation’s own stock.,.............. 3,822,599] 2,385,889] 2,320,386 3,87 1,880 6,823,050. 
Returns with no net income; : : 
324,70 337,056 369,238 283,806 241,61 


‘Number of returns. 


3 i / 
tt ne oe ‘ is BREN ee eaaane ne eaniake 55,464,204] 46,500,5 | 
Pepa ehe MEW in cash aid'asters Other than) aia ried athe ca 
~ ee corporation’s own stock................ 1,036,781 741,570} 1,565,215} 2,279,203 : 
‘ Number of returns of inactive corporations. . . 59,094! 57,238 56,752. 56,700 


Returns by Industrial Groups—Gross income (net income in parentheses), mining and, quarrying, 
$1,712,464,000 ($250,590,000) ; menuraoraring, $49,983,326,000 ($3,948,328,000); public S tilities $9 1322 
ROR Oe trade (wholesale), $16,559,117,000 ($397,773,000): trade (retail), $15,195,932, 
x mnttade not allocable, $2,744,969,000 ($106.597,000);, service, | $2,265,445,000 ($179,973,000); finan 
tae ' ate and leasors of real property, $5, j , 176,154,000); cons » oly - 
» 281,000 ($70,244,000); agriculture, forestry, and fishery, $419,972,000 ($40, 461 000). eigen dee 


v3 847 
U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years 
Source: The United States Treasury . 


Year Internal Year Internal Year ; 
_ (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Reyenue (Fiscal) | Customs ie 


186 922,085 12898! 916)/1916 op i888 6 AU EEE eee 
.: ,922,0 /ISI, .... |213,185,84 12,723,288||1929. ...|602,262,7 
.|229,668,585| 142,594,696|/1917... .|225,962,393) 809,393,640 ha 3s 3 0394 0, 45 
233,164,871| 295,316,107|}1918... .|179,998,383) 3,698,955,821 
"1261,798,857| 234,187,976/||1919.. . .)184,457,867 | 3,850,150,078 
; | ]800,251,878| 249,102,738)/1920.. . ./322,902,650)5,407,580,252 
* *1332/233.363] 269,664,023)|1921... . |308,564,391|4,595,357,062 
"}286.113,130| 251,665,950)|1922.. . . |356,443,387 | 3,197,451,083 
... |800,711,934| 246,212,719)/1923... . |561.928, 867 | 2,621,745,227 
"1333,683,445| 289,957,220/|1924... . |545,637.504|2,796,179,257 
. (814,497,071 or ett 300} )1925....|547,561,000 2,584,140,268 


[!/350'851,573)5,340, 
|392/233,153 ? 370,108,377 


568, 986,188| 2.790.535,538 


> |292/320,015| 380,008, $04 
"1209°786,672! 415,681,024) 


gures showing internal revenue receipts since 1934 include Agricultural Adjustment tax collections— 
Picky $371,422,886; (1935) $526,222, 358; (1936) $71,637,207. : 


Total Income Payments in U. S. by Years and Types 


. Source: United States Department of Commerce 
(Figures show millions of dollars) 


Type - 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
Wotal,....1---.--- 82,232|74,554 63,463 |49,207 46,717) Ee 874|58,618 |67,988 |72,162|66,433|70,779 75,512 512: oe 
‘Net salaries &. bade cheeak 52,098 |47,232 39/680 30,726 | 28,346 |32,238|35,172) 39, 441 /44,010|40,515 43, 726 47, 463 °° 
Other labor income. 1,026} 1,121] 2,241/ 1 ,737) 2, 301| 3,203) 3, -) 5,351| 3,754| 4,793 4,60 4'609 
9.259)\ 7,154! 7,562; 9,082'10,230/11,616/12, 556\11,219/11, '836|12,313 


Bivins, inc. . . |13,927/11,836 
vidends, int., ete. . .|15, 181|14, 365112, 283! 9,590! 8,508! 9, "351! 9,698/11,580/11,8421 9, '906|10,622|11, 1127 


TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS IN UNITED STATES BY STATES 
(Figures show millions of dollars) 


t 
1929 1930 | 1981 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 


37| "16 7 17 
9,814|11,023| 11,402| 10,638] 11,025]11,543 
’376| 989] 1,060) 1,020) 1,10 


1,136 
187| 215 n 347 
3, 426 4,050 
681|. 768 
462| 559 
4,937| 5,711 
421| ‘4 
4031 468 
197 236 
831 
1, bat| 2,270 
204| 234 
154|° 176 
824| 952 
791 967 


| 1,B08) 1,677| 1,382 
Moo) "1471 “i2sl "gs!" ge! "114/127 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel 
Source: International Game Fish Association and Field and Stream =| 


Name of Fish le Year Lbs. » Oz. Where Caught i - 
PAID HOOLG pale nies i cccee aie n9 ve 1912 66 4 Santa Catalina, Calif. . 
Amberjack 00022 lc 2.6... 1937 106 Te Passagrille, Fla. : 
Barracuda, (Groat Sic has cks 1932 163 4 Bahama Islands 
Bass, Calif. Black Sea....... 1916 515 aaiste Santa Catalina, Calif. 
rr Bass, Ca. ae Sea cee. 1937 68 8 Coronado Islands, Mexico 
hy Bass, Channel......... eh = ie Sree aged Gi 
on , 
a pores Black re PA 3 Oft New York 
‘ 1932 14 Gites Oakland, Fla. 
1913 73 aac Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
7 1937 21 2 Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 
S = ae he ae 1874 25 es Cohasset Narrows, Mass. 
Be BOVE Le isc sicia eee 4y 0 1919 13 12 i, Bahamas 
ie Sa eee 1930 42 ....  |Rappahannock R., Va. 
1935 73% Ss Bimini, Bahamas 
1930 63 Pin Tahiti 
1940 6742 Waianae, Oahu, T. H. 
1925 90 Gin Surf City, N. J. 
1895 19 apts Off New York 
1923 542 eeioe Sarasota, Florida . 
1939 730 fetera Cat Cay, Bahamas 
1926 976 : be Bay of Islands, N. Zealand 
1930 618 SS Tahiti 
1931 692 Balboa, Calif. 
1938 161 oe Miami. Fla. 
1940 6214 ay 35 Lake St. Clair, Mich. 
1935 4 9 Keokuk, Iowa 
1865 4 3% Bordentown, N. J. 
1935 10 10 MacGregor Lake, P. Q. 
1940 46 2 Sucandagua Reservoir, N. ¥. 
1933 18 F cn oe High Lake, Wis. 
1929 106 aes Miami Beach, Fla. 
1938 190 Ae Galapagos Islands 
1928 79.2 Boas Tanaely, Norway 
ag10 83 Pe Umpqua R., Oregon 
1907 22 8 Sebago Lake, Maine 
1938 736 sean Galveston, Texas 
og.) ee ae 1939 1334 oes Port Lincoln, So. Austral. 
1931 798 Gare Bay of Islands, New Zealand 2 
Raabe Sosy 1936 1009 - mas Egmont Key, Fla. 
1937 922 bier Bay of Islands, New Zealand 
1382 ret Sydney H’d., Austral. 
860 Sais Tocopilla, Chile 
247 T cick Panuco R., Mexico 
14 8 Nipigon R., Ontario 
39 8 Loch Awe, Scotland 
41 ae Pyramid Lake, Nevada a 
63 Sees Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba | 
26 8 Skycomish R., Was! \ 
29 ctk< Chehalis R., Wash. | 
927 este Ipswich Bay, Mass. $ 
184% CA iat Waianae, Oahu, T. H. 
15146 Me Tahiti 2} 
124 12 Bird Island, Oahu, T. H. PA 
17 3 Peconic Bay, N. Y. y 
12 9 St. Lucie Inlet, Fla. P| 
A Bermagui, Austral. b| 
a; 
9 
World’ 8 Siocord Fish Caught ay Any Method | 
Source: Fieldvand Stream and the cee Museum of Natural History 5 ; 
he a EE ae a een la eter nite eae aed Le 
Name of Fish | Yr.; Lbs. | Ozs.|Where Caugh Name of Fish | Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs.|;Where Caught | 
Bass, Striped..... 125) 0 |Edenton, N. C.}|Shark, 1 ea! ee 2,176] 0 |So. i | 
Channel. - “|... Ci Ta NS REO ik, Whale Bee | 
“Cal. BI. Sea}1902} 800) @ | Avalon, Cal. 0 |New England 
Bluefish... ....... 27| © |Nant’ket, Mass, 0 |Mackin’w, M'ch 
R. Reyes if 8314] 0 |Pretoria, S. Afr. 8 |Rainb. R. “i 
Catfish, Miss... . 150] 0 |St. Louis, Mo. 0.|Columbia Riv. 
ee ae 100; 0 |Fla. 0 |Grt.Lake,Tasm, | 
Drax, Black,....|...- 146] 0 |St. Aug., Fla. 0 |Florida, Bs net 
Flounder, Sum,...}. 26| 0 |Noank, Conn. 8 [Near N. Y. ‘i 
“Muskalonge......|1906] 75} + |Min, Lake, Wis. 0 |Wedgeport,N.S._ 
es ey Atlantic. .|1901 103} 2 |D'y’n,F’thScot. 12 |Oahu, Hawaii _ 
on, Chinook.}1939 125| 0 |Petersburg, Ala. 0 IN. J. Coast " 
° ° ° < 
Fisheries of the United States and Alaska a 
Source: United States Bureau of Fisheries. & 
Fisher- Fishing 
Area men Vessels Products 


No. No. Pow ! 
18,712 | 625 (20,964) | 663, BO6.t 000]19, 509, 000” Ye "855, 000: 


New ‘tap gopes States (1939) .. 


Middle Atlantic States (1939) .. 7,740 | 436 (8,940 280,052,001 

Chesapeake Bay States (1939)... ... 14718 (189) 323) 33000 7887 000 e2ce om 

South Atlantic and Gulf States (1939 30,136 |1,136 (13,226) | 627/9 13,905,000 (8,083,000 

Pacific Coast States (1939)......... -| 25,002 115436 (48.374) 1,713,826,000|27,417,000 (1.996.000 

GakeBiates(9S0)ic.. 00. -aeccdeccsele 7,390 | '478 (6,075) 85,235,000| 6,762,000 cy 9/000: 
Mississi aU River and Tributaries (1939) -} 15,884 |.............. 82,382,000] 2,897,000 (640;000) 

CNIS SSTCICE 1) | Sans ean a ai 11,743: | 990 (13,541) | 666,397,000|11,458/000 (128,000) 
Gta ne tetncs).). Be ciceb isin te 131,325 15,413 (112,905) |4,443,328,000/96,532,000 (25,421,000 


Figures ry parentheses show fishing vessels tonnage; and, in value column, indicate value of she 


4 


a Center of Pop.; Typewriter Records; World Religious Pop. 849 
“4 - Position of the Center of Population, 1790.to 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


; Movement in Miles During 
North | West P 
Year| Lati- = Approximate Location By Important Towns tars Ne  | -? 
tude tude Direct 


Line | West |North|South 


u.. 39 16 30/7611 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md........-.0ee---|eeseeelecsees 3 


800. .|39 16 6|76 56 30|18 miles west of Baltimore, Md............ .-| 40:6 “Ole” 
1810. .|39 11 30|77 37 12 one rates by west of Washington, D.C.} 36.9 5.3 
7a.). “ 
1820..|39 5 42|78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va...........+- 50.5 6.7 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va...| 40.4 9.0 
1840. ./39. 2 0j80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.........-. 55.0 | 54.8 } 457 feces 
4850. .|38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.. 54.8 5 
1860. ./39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio.. 80.6 5 ; 
1870. .|39 12 0|83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio. ... 44.1 . : 
1880..|39 4 8|84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. Gn K 58.1 1 
1890. .|39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind............-- 48.6 wahise 
1900../39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, In 14.6 care 
1910. ./39 10 12/86 32 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind.. -2} 39.0 aioteee 
920. .|39 10 21/86 43 15|1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Owen County, Ind. 9.8 ae Fs 
930..|39 3 45|87 8 6|2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind. 23.6 US 
1940 (38 56 54/87 22 35/2 — southeast by east of Carlisle, Sullivan Co. | ‘ 
Pa tan! wae 1 OS ee Ye ee ee 9 


Since 1790 the center of population has moved 602 miles. : 
The term ‘center of population,’’ as used by the Census Bureau, is that point which may be con- 


idered as the center of gravity of the United States. 

In other words, tie point upon which the United States would balance, if it were a rigid plane 
Swithout weight and the population distributed thereon, with each individual being assumed to have. 
equal weight and to exert an influence on a central point proportional to his distance from the point. 


° World Typewriting Records 


Source: International Business Machines Corporation 


‘ords 
Name | City Events per Min. 

N re Professional E 149 

Margaret Hamma........-- Brooklyn, N. Y. xieie our Professional Event..... ow a sleiess 
AMMA... ces os Brooklyn, N. Y. -| Women’s Professional Event........---+ 149 
eee cocumal.. ee. 3 ‘|30-Minute Amateur Typing Event....... 149° 
z -|20-Minute Novice Typing Event........ 129 
: 30-Minute Transcription Event.........-- 107 
Open Typewriting (all divisions)........- *128 
"i Business College Open Typing.....-.--.- *128 
seer a ‘|Seattle, Wash..........|Amateur University Typing.........-...| *112 
.| Danville, Ind .......--- See Uy the iy ete ee ee : = z be 

V saad .|Cleveland, Ohio.......- 5 or horthand (all divisions) . . 
Minna 3 eribeomb. .| Danville, Ind.......- ‘a A Word Shorthand (all divisions) .. * 38 
Brooklyn, N. Y.......--|20-Minute Novice Typing..... 116 
Cleveland, Ohio.......- 30-Minute Transcription Event 106 
Tacoma, Wash.......-- High School Open Typing .... #113 
Tacoma, Wash ....-.-- High School Amateur Typing. . aaa Fe 
Tacoma, Wash.......-- aw School Novice Transcription. .....- * 86 
23 

Marjorie Elsenegger...-..-- Cleveland, Ohlo........ 30-Minute Transcription Event......-- a] 10n 


a 
7#For 15 minutes. ; f 
yYy rit records made on electrical writing machines. 


i Population, Worldwide, by Religious Beliefs 


# 


C 945,009 
‘Grand total. . . . (170,695,037! 83,655,185 551,186,022 1,117,221,353)147,900,066 70,287,346 )2,140) k 
~ Orthodox (Eastern) Catholics includes Russian, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarjan, Rumanian, Serbian,. 
s Coptic Catholics. ; ; : 
ia Fe aclode also Polish Catholics, eel Catholic Churches. 

Y ve unchurched, unclassified and unknown. 


Yaa i Jews by race not necessar ) 
: Bere cindes Philosophic and heathen religions, 


* 
: Fly Lights Itself Fore and Aft, Eats Spiders ie 
aay nat spin» wo for catenng spins 204 | Roadie Sau ic econ ml Se 
age Oat ~ a ed feeding harmlessly on mushrooms, Dr. Fulton 
the Entomological ey reported. The inared TE ES ee 
si worm; only 
i 1 ‘ rf d 
Carolina State College. The ily, strangely | better by carrying lights both fore an i att, Ts 
gh, plays its spider-like role only when it, | front segment and its ‘ave rear seamen its 8 ine with 


g 
| 
g 
a 
a 
E 


n ie the larva de- iy 
2 Sag paar fe pee caught in its | Dr. Elizabeth Fisher, 2 fellow entomologist. 


coy. Sect(> No. Amer.|So. Amer.; Europe Asia Africa Oceania Total s 

oe ‘ 4| 338,385,939 
43| 203,944,823} 9,213,413] 6,866,072) 10,468,76 385, 

as ere oe “ : - — 113 447669 81106,071| 5,868,089]...... 25. 127,629,986 
38'998'467| 657,481] 81,767,0 4°422'777| 2,782,864) 6,372,250] 135,000, 

; 61,493,624| 398,159,546] 21,742,261) 15,517,025 1,684,014| 585,859,818 

WAPI SCS 26,954) 9.37 7560 138 Boat ad eee 21 2ee 8 eR 220,9 ots 

79,020'877 "23,134,607 aes 956,607,018| 76,301,961| 46,868,506 |1,318,914,254 

83,431,689| 22,161,561) 153,026,47 1,095,479,092|132,383,041| 68,603,332 1,555,085,191 


SS a ee ee 


- 
Pet 


= 


SE ae a nn) 


Puerto Rico.. 
Virgin Isi. 


TE Re Bennett, San. Juan... ...0..-...6. 065 


Ralph Paiewonsky, St. Thomas 


Ey. 
850 Democratic, Socialist and Prohibition N ational Committees 
Democratic National Committee 
(Headquarters, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 
Chairman, Edward J Flynn, Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, Richard J. Reynolds; Publicity Direc 
Charles Michelson; Sergeant- -at-Arms, Edwin A. Halsey 
Alabama .|Marion Rushton, Montgomery ..|Mrs. Leonard Thomas, Montgomery 
Arizona....... Sam H. Morris, Globe...........----+ ..|Mrs. W. P. Stuart, Phoenix 
Arkansas...... Walter G. Riddick Little Rock........ ..|Mrs. EB. W. Frost, Texarkana 
California..... Culbert Olson, Sacramento...........- ‘'|Mrs. Helen G. Douglas, Los Angeles 
Colorado...... James A. Marsh, Denver tare wea ..|Mrs. Marguerite P. Thompson, Salida 
Connecticut...|Dayid E. Fitzgerald, New Haven .|Miss Mary Coughlin, Stratford 
Delaware.....- James M. Tunnell, Georgetown..........- Mrs. Marguerite Bodziak, Wilmington 
Florida........ Paul A. Brown, West Palm Beach........ Mrs. 
Georgia.......- H. D. Rivers, Lakeland.............-.-.- Mrs. Virginia Poihill Price, Louisville 
Idaho. 2.2.6... Carl E. Brown, McCall..... Mrs. Emma Alexander Simons, Boise 
Illinois........ Edward J. Kelly, Chicago Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conkey, Chicago 
Indiana........ Frank M. McHale, Indianapolis..........|Mrs. Samuel M. Ralston, Indianapolis 
FOWSAsG soa mr Frank J. Comfort, Des Moines.......-... Mrs. Mary S. Kelleher, Fort Dodge 
Kansas..... .|Lynn Brodrick, Marysville. . -| Mrs. eet N. Clark, Richland 
Kentucky Keen Johnson, Frankfort..............-- Mrs. T. C. Carroll, Shepherdsville 
Louisiana RMESLAUON OG, MONTOE: . .iccs.c-cioe oie wae Mrs. Roland B. Howell, Thibodaux 
Maine........- F. Harold Dubord, Waterville............ Mrs 
Maryland...... W. Preston Lane, Jr., Hagerstown......-.. Mrs. Edward J. Colgan, Baltimore 
Massachusetts.|James-M. Curley, Jamaica Plains......... Miss 
Michigan...... Edmund C. Shields, Lansing............. Mrs. Clara D. Van Auken, Detroit 
Minnesota.....|John P. Erickson, Duluth................ Mrs. Ida McCabe Kayser, St. Paul 
Mississippi. ...|Louis M. Jiggitts, Jackson................ Mrs. Mary Louise Kendall, Natchez 
Missouri....... James P. Aylward, Kansas City...:...... Mrs. ey MeDaniel, St. Louis 
Montana...... iQ. 8: pee Great Palle.) Ss cease Mrs. W. W. Hamilton, Dodson 
Nebraska...... James. C. Quigley, Valentine............. Mrs. Evelyn A. Ryan, Grand Island 
Nevada........ Edward W. Clark, Las Vegas.......... .|Mrs. J. F. McElroy, Wells 
~ New. Hamp....|Alvin A. Lucier, NASHUA. 0 cae .|Mrs. Agnes Collins Dunn, Concord 
New Jersey....|Frank Hague, Jersey City........... .|Mrs. James Billington, Jersey City 
New Mexico...|A. T. Hannett, Albuquerque........... .| Mrs. 
New York .:...|Edward J. Flynn, New York City... Mrs. William H. Good, Brooklyn 
No. Carolina...|Clyde R. Hoey, Shelby............-..... iss Beatrice Cobb, Morganton 
No. Dakota... ./Charles J. Vogel, Fargo. . s. Daphna Nygaard, Jamestown 
OBIOn: 2s. Charles Sawyer, Cincinng tlie a . Mildred R. Jaster, Columbus 
Oklahoma.,...|Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma City . John Catlett, Tulsa 
Oregon........ Howard F. Latourette, Portland. . Emily F. Edson, Portland 
Pennsylvania. .|David Lawrence, Pittsburgh............. 
Rhode Island. .|Theo. Francis Green (Sen.), Wash., D. C. .|Mrs. Margaret M. Sullivan, Providence 
- So. Carolina.. .|Burnet R. Maybank, Columbia........... Mrs. C. L. Wheeler, Dillon 
So. Dakota. ...|W. W. Howes, Washington, D. C......... Mrs 
Tennessee..... Edward H. Crump, Memphis............ Mrs. Albert E. Hill, Nashville 
VRSEEEOL ay st. Myron Blalock, Marshall........ .|Mrs. Clara Driscoll, Corpus Christi 
Mifahse.s 2 ses. Stuart P. Dobbs, Ogden.......... . .| Mrs. 
Vermont...... Frank H. Duffy, Rutland........ .|Miss Ann Powers, Bennington 
NMirginia....:... m. R. Combs, Richmond........... ‘|Mrs. John Garland Pollard, Richmond | 
Washington. ..|Ed. A. Carroll, Wenatchee......... .|Mrs. Jeanette Testu, Seattle 
W. Virginia... .)Arthur B. Koontz, Charleston............ Mrs. A. S. Booker, Bluefield ; 
DU MRREMORN RR ENTE EU Greet SUA. Won oa le wie Cee plo wre aie oh ce w oie ct Saab w free ee 
Wyoming...... Leslie A. Miller, Cheyenne............... Mrs. P. J. Quealy, Kemmerer 
Alaska........, @xucar-G Olson, Juneau... 5... one we Mrs. Bertha Perrine, Anchorage 
Peon Zone A. P. E. Doyle, Dr., Cristobal............ Mrs. L. O. Keen, Balboa 
net Te <a - fiohn a pecan. ere DEC a ese Mrs 
PRU hs se. ohn BOR, FELOMGLUN A Yen hs y cos 55.8 Mrs. L. L. MeCandless, Honolulu 
Philippines... .|Robt. E. Manley, Naga, Camerlines Sur...) Miss Bessie A. Dwyer, Manila 


Mrs, 


Miss Corinne Barger, c/o Senator Tydi 
Washington, D. C. en! | 


’ Katherine Hickson, Hampden Highlands 


. Luella MeGaffey Brown, Roswell | 


Emma Guffey Miller, Slippery Rock 
. Esther Jones, Redfield } 


. James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City ik 


: J. Borden Harriman, Washington, D. ea 


Enid Broward Hardee, Jacksonville 


Margaret O’ Riordan, Jamaica Plains 


Sarah A. Mendez, Santurce 


Socialist Party National Executive Committee 


(Headquarters, 303 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.) (As of November, 1941) Me | 
LaGrange St., 
6630 University Ave., 
man, 549 Randolph St., Chicago, Iil.; 


National. 
Gramercy Park, 


man, David H. nw Felix, 1416 So. Penn Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; National Secretary, Travers Clement, 


a ad 


Norman Thomas, 20 
Y. City; National Vice Chair- 


Boston, Mass.; Maynard Krueger, 
Chicago, Ill.; Harry Fleisch. | 


Ben Fischer, 


82-46 119th St., Kew Gar 

303 Fourth Ave., N. ity; Administrative Sec- | Levenstein, 344 W. 24th iene. N. es Albert 

rotary, Robert Parker, 303 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; Hamilton, 1914 G St., N.W., Washington, D Cc 
rank McCallister, 313 Palmer Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; | Lillian Symes, 222 W. 23rd mt. N. Y. City; Tobin | 
Jefirey W. Campbell, c/o Socialist Party, 30! Myers, 303 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City. ‘ | 
° . . . “& 
Socialist Labor Party National Committee : 
(Headquarters, 61 Cliff Street, New York City) (As of November,. 1941) - 
National Secretary, Arnold Petersen. National, Gramaticoff. and J. T. Evanich. g 


Treasurer, Paul Herzel. 
Executive Committee—J. W. Aiken, 
E. Passonno, I. Feinberg, James Sim, W. W 
Herbert Steiner, 


Nationa 
Cox, 


brouck ‘Heights 


J. 
eaeoeane Committee (including above)—Roger 


Margaret Lipicky, Theo. 


Prohibition National Committee 
é (Headquarters, 82 W. Washington St., 
. Chairman—Edward E. Blake, 82 W. Washington 
St. Chicago. Vice Chairman—William F. Varney, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. Secretary, Hugh A. White, 
Detroit, Mich. Treasurer, Will D. Martin, Has- 


Communist Party National Committee 


35 E. 12th St., N. Y. City; not affiliated with the Communist In’ 
The National Committee is headed by William Z. Foster, the Party’s Ghatrman: Hav Dreeaeries ,Gen 


Secretary. Membership, 80,327. 


ata: (As of November, aie! 


New York State Executive Committee—M. Kron= 
feld, Stephen Emery, J. Grossman, L. F. Guillotte, 
Rose Weinberger, J. Berlin, John Timm, S. Blume, 
Anna Epstein. 


State Secretary—Emil F. om 


\ 


Republican National Committee; Qualifications for Voting 851 


Republican National Committee 


nha (Headquarters, 718 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C., Secretary, Harold W. Mason) 


_Chairman—Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Massachu- 
setts; Executive Director—John Hamilton, Kansas; | New Hamp.; Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Ok 


who are ex-officio members), Robert P. Burroughs 


la.; Mrs 


Vice-Chairmen—Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., Connecti- | Bertha D. Baur, Ill.; Ezra R. Whitla, Idaho; 


cut; Walter S. Hallanan, West Virginia; Mrs. | Harve: 
: nan, ; . y Jewett, Jr., So. Dak.; 
Grace B. Reynolds, Indiana; Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, | Del. Mrs. Chris Carlson, Minn; Davia 8. ines i 


Rhode Island. Treasurer—Sinclair Weeks, Massa- | Ohio; Willia i 
5 5 - : m F. Knowl 2 
cl iq etts. General Counsel—Henry P. Fletcher, | Pomeroy, N. J.; Carroll beste” ts Worth. 
de Island. Chairman, Executive Committee— | ington Scranton, Penn.; Harrison E. Spangler, 
illiam F. Knowland, California. Iowa; J. Russell Sprague, N. Y.; Mrs. T T 
Executive Committee—(in addition to officers ' Urquhart, Wash. ie aa *-agatingre 
MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Alabama..........- B. L. Noojin, Gadsden {Mrs. Pearl Wat 
Arizona............|Clarence B. Kelland, Phoenix Mrs. Emma Persons, Route 7 Steen 
Meianeas.......-..- Wallace Townsend, Little Rock ‘\Mrs. A. C, Remmel, Little Rock 
California.......... William F. Knowland, Oakland. .|Mrs. Edith Van de Water, Long Beach 
Colorado........... Charles R. Enos, Denyer...... ‘|Mrs. John E. Hillman, Delta 
Connecticut....... Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., Greenwic .|Miss Katherine Byrne, Hartford 
Delaware..........- Daniel O. Hastings, Wilmington. ..|Mrs. F. G. Tallman, Wilmington 
morida....... -| J. Leonard Replogle, Palm Beach Mrs. Myra Brown, Tampa 
Georgia .| Wilson Williams, Atlanta...........-..-- |Mrs. Bertha M. Field, Marietta 
Idaho Ezra R. Whitla, Coeur d’Alene..........- Mrs. Emma Clouchek, Twin Falls 
Illinois. Werner W. Schroeder, Chicago..........-- Mrs. Bertha D. Baur, Chicago 
Indiana Ernest M. Morris, South Bend.........-- Mrs. Grace B. Reynolds, Cambridge City 
Iowa... Harrison E. Spangler, Cedar Rapids....... Miss Martha McClure, Mount Pleasant 
Kansas. Harry Darby, Kansas City.........:-++-- Mrs. Ralph A. Harris. Ottawa 
Kentucky .|Dr. O. F. Hume, Richmond............++ Mrs. Jouette R. Todd, Harrods Creek 
Louisiana... .,..|John EB. Jackson, New Orleats.......--.-- Mrs. Julia G. Fortson, Shreveport 
Maine........----- William S. Linnell, Portland...........--- Miss Marion E. Martin, Bangor 
aryiand.......:.. O. E. Weller, Baltimore. .......-...+.++++ Mrs. Lula E. Powell, Baltimore 
assachusetts... ..|Sinclair Weeks, Boston............++-++- Mrs. Alfred B. Williams, Taunton 
Michigan.........- Frank D. McKay, Grand Rapids....-.---|..----2- 2+ cesses ee issn nee e encase 
‘Minnesota.........| Roy E. Dunn, St. Paul.......-...------- Mrs. Chris Carlson, Blue Earth 
Mississippi......-... Perry W. Howard, Jackson.....-.-...++++ Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou 
Missouri.........-- Barak T. Mattingly, St. Louis.......-..-.- Mrs. Victor N. Remley. Liberty 
Montana....-....... Dan Whetstone, Cut Bank...,......---+- Mrs. Gladys Knowles, Missoula 
Nebraska........-- G. E. Carpenter, Omaha.......... _.../Mrs. Curry W. Watson, Lincoln 
ES Noble H. Getthell, Reno.......-. _|Mrs. Oline C. Stewart, Tonopah 
New Hampshire... .| Robert P. Burroughs, Mancheste "|Mrs. Edward D. Toland, Coneord 
New Jersey.....---- Daniel EB. Pomeroy, Englewood _|Mrs. Pearl M. Bridegum, Hainesport 
New Mexico.......- Cyrus McCormick, Santa Fe.. _|Mrs. E. L. Moulton, Albuquerque 
New York.........- J. Russel Sprague, Lawrence ‘|Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, New York City 
North Carolina..... Charles A. Jonas, Lincolnton. *"\Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem 
North Dakota...... William Stern, Fargo....... "* 7. |Mrs. V. E. Stenersen, Minot 
A cae David 8. Ingalls, Cleveland........----+-- Mrs. Katharine K. Brown, Dayton 
Oklahoma Lew H. Wentz, Ponca City........---+-- Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Ardmore 
gon Ralph H. Cake, Portland..........------ Mrs. George Gerlinger, Portland 
Pennsylvania G. Mason Owlett, Wellsboro........--++- Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Scranton 
Been Vala oo ciel) oc earl wneice doe ae slo ve on diss cie'e tin sie °° Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, Newport 
South Carolina. ....| George Norwood, Greenville. ......---++- Mrs. John E. Messervy, Charleston 
uth Dakota "| Harvey Jewett, Jr., Aberdeen.......--+++ Mrs. Paul Rewman, Pierre 
Carroll Reece, Johnson City...-....-.++-> Mrs. Ruby Roach McLane, Nashville 


Vyoming 


A voter must be at least 21 years 0 
registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


lyr. GMOS. Jeeeeeseeee Wyoming....+) 


Mrs. Lena Gay More, Brownsville 


“| George Snyder, Salt Lake City....-...+-- Mrs. T. L. Holman. Salt Lake City 
"| Harold W. Mason, Brattleboro "+" """{Mrs. Consuelo N. Bailey, Burlington 
‘|Henry A. Wise, Carter's Bridge Mrs. Murray Boocock, Keswick 
"| William G. Reed, Seattle Mrs. J. T-. Ungouar Yakim. 
“| Walter S. Hallanan, Charleston Mrs. Cara L. Ebert, Parkersburg 
Edward A. Bacon, uk Mrs. Harry E. Thomas, Sheboygan 
James Reynolds, Sheridan 


Frank O. Horton, Saddlestring Mrs. 
Mrs. Margaret E, White, Juneau 


Alaska E. A. Rasmuson, Skagway : 
DistrictofColumbia|. F. Colladay, Washington. Mrs. Virginia White Speel, Washington 
Hawali...-....----: James P. Winne, Honolulu ‘'|Mrs. Bina Mossman, Honolulu 
illipine Islands. .| John W. Haussermann, "\Miss Marguerite Wolfson, Manila 
Puerto Rico....... “|Eduardo Gonzales, San Juan Mrs. R. Martinez Nadal, San Juan 


f age; a citizen; not a convict; able to read or write; must be 


In State |In County|in Precin. State In State |Ir County|In Precin. 
G days 10 days 
. 2 yrs. lyr. 3 mos. Nebraska.....- 6 mos. 4 
1 oe 30 days 30 days Nevada.....+++ 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
iin: 6 mos. 30 days New Hampshire} 6 mos. |.-----+--+> mos. 
1 yr. 90 days 40 days || New Jersey...-| lyr 5 MOS. foie e vele ose 
1 yr. 90 days 10 days New Mexico...| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
1 yr. 6 mos. |:...-..-+- New York..... 1 yr. 4 mos. 30 days 
1 yr. 3 mos. 30 days North Carolina.| Lyf Je«geceeees mos. 
lyr. 6 mos. 30 days North Dakota..| 1 yf. 90 days 30 days 
L yr. 6 MoS. |.eeeeernee Ohio fs ..tisees 1 yr. 30 days 5 days 
g Oklahoma......| 1 yt. 6 mos. 30 days 
2 mos. 2 mos. 
§ MOS, |ee-seaee e 
yr. 4 mos. 
90 days 30 days 
6 M08. fav = oe & 
6 mos mos. 
4 m08 60 days 
3 mos 3 mos. 
6 mos 30 days 
30 days 10 days 
2 yrs. yr. 1 ¥en, BYS |ecw-sv-eve 
} inten cst «Rieke 10 days 10 days 
lyr. 60 days 60 days {| Wiscons i bey 10 ane 


- 
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Democratic State, and Labor Party Convniittees 


852 
Officers of Democratic State Committees 
Chairman Secretary 
Alabama...... Gessner T. McCorvey, Mobile...........- Nelson O. Fuller, Centerville 
PAO pers cell's Gee Se AS Aeriodn, at is Fats eR bCopoee Simusain John R. Franks, Prescott 
Arkansas...... Robert Knox; Bl Dorado... ass eee Beloit Taylor, Little Rock 
California... . William M. Malone, San Francisco....... George P. Miller, Alameda 
Qolorado...... Byron G: Rogers, Denver... ....2°0....--5 Edward Lehan, Greeley 
Connecticut... .|John F. McCarthy, Newton........ ee cae J. Walter Darley, Hartford 
Delaware...... Josiah Marvel, Wilmington.............. Miss Stanislaus J. Ashe, Wilmington 
Florida........ Ea enrmbin, Monticello: 22... . T. W. Conely, Jr., Okeechobee 
Georgia........ James 8S, Peters, Manchester............. Miss Nina Cox, Ashburn 
Idaho......... Robert Coulter, Boise: .. 2.7. ... 0557-2 Miss Margaret Brennan, Boise 
Illinois........ Arthur A. Sullivan, Springfield........... Joseph E. Knight, Springfield 
Indiana....... Fred F. Bays, Indianapolis:...........--.. George Crittenberger, Indianapolis 
OWAls sue re cs RG eIGRe. FIONA? -- Ws inom ion On aia a Mrs. Florence Lynch, Le Mars 
Kansas........ Charles E. Young, Topeka............... Leigh Warner, Topeka 
Kentucky......|Thomas R. Underwood, Lexington........ Robert Humphreys, Mayfield 
Louisiana .|Frank J. Looney, Shreveport............. A. W. Newlin, New Orleans 
Avec Oe rioters. ee Fred H. Lancaster, Lewiston.......... .-|Mrs. Florence Latno, Old Town 
Maryland...... Truman B. Cash, Westminster. . .|Hugh Allen Meade, Baltimore 
i Massachusetts. | William H. Burke, Jr., Boston.. . Joseph F. O'Connell, Jr., Boston 
‘ Michigan...... Charles S. Porritt, Lansing...:...........]Gus Renner, Detroit 
‘ Minnesota.....|Elmer F»,Kelm, Chanhassen............. M. J. Daly, Belle Plaine 
Mississippi. ...|Herbert Holmes, Senatobia.............. Louis J. Wise, Yazoo City 
Missouri....... C. Marion Hulen, Jefferson City.......... Mrs. Alice M. Ferris, Jefferson City 
Montana...... Arthur F. Lamey, Billings.............-.- M. J. Thomas, Helena 
Nebraska...... William A. Schall; Omaha ate Aa alk og ee Robert D. Flory, Columbus 
Nevada?) oi...) A. E. Cahlan, Las Vegas. . .|Jack Conlon, Carson City 
New Hamp.....|Robert E. Earley, Nashua........ ./ Yvan Caron, Manchester 


New Jersey. . 
Ft New Mexico 


Puerto Rico., 
Virgin Islan 
H awaili 


So. ak 


.|Mary T. Norton, Jersey City 
",.,|James A. Farley, New York City..- 2.1... 
B. Denny, Gastonia 


.|Emory 


No. Dakota .|Frank Glotzbach, Anamoose............. 
TON, 205, Sone eget J. Freer Bittinger, Columbus............. 
Oklahoma..... Francis Paris, Oklahoma City............ 
Oregon........ Charles Leach, Portland. ...... 2.0.5.2... 
Pennsylvania. .|Meredith Myers, Lewiston .............. 
Rhode pane. .|Dennis J. Roberts, Providence. ........ - 


.|Winchester Smith, Barnwell... ... 


So. Dakota....}Tom Berry, Mitchell............. 
Tennessee..... R. R. Kramer, Maryville......... 
Wexgeocs- ifs... E. B. Germany, Dailas.......... 
Utah eet... P. Parnell Black, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont..,.... Park H. Pollard, Proctorsville....... 
Virginia....... Horace H. Edwards, Richmond. | | | 
Washington... Fee sag Coleman, Everett... ... 

i W. Virginia. A. Hale Watkins, Fairmont...... 

; Ry NCOR Ata. aS Wr .|Thomas King, Oconomowoc...... 

Rs. Wyoming. .,|Walter Q. Phelan, Gheyenne, . 

oo Dist. of ‘}Russell Balderson’. 


‘|Orlando Antonsanti, San Juan. 
ds. Joseph Alexander, St. Croix. 
Abner -T. Longley, Oahu, T. H. 


_.|Charles Quinn, Trenton 


_.|Raymond Kelly, Pierre 
.|Clarence A, Butcher, Austin 


.|Edwin P,. Cox, Richmond 


.)James C. Akina, Honolulu, T. H. 


Earl Stull, Santa Fe 
Albert_L. Ward, New York City 
Arch T. Allen, Raleigh 
C.. Kachelhoffer, ee 
Mrs. Myrna Smith, Ken’ 
L. T. Gook, Purcell 
pee: Ww. Temple, Portland 
Paul C. Lewis, Philadelphia 
Gen, Henry D. Hamilton, Barrington 
J. E. Hunter, Jr., Columbia 


Jack Norman, Nashville 


Lyle B. Nicholes, Salt Lake City 
Prof. George R. Stackpole, Winooski 


Lloyd Shorett, Seattle 


. Bramhall 
Dr. F. Garcia de la Torre, Santurce 
George H. T,. Dudley, St. Croix 


Nee Labo 
76th St.; 


Name 


Chairman—Lugi Antonini; 


Hoffman, Robert........ 


American Labor Party Bixcsntins Committee 4 


(A New York State organization, affiliated with Labor’s Non-Partisan League) 
(Headauarters, Claridge Hotel, Broadway and 44th St., New York City) 


(As of November, 


r Committee), 312 W. 125th St.; 
Julius Hochman, 218 W. 40th St.; 


MEMBERS OF THE N. Y¥. STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Vice-Chairmen and Committee Members all New York City unless Sine oiie stated) 


Vice Chairmen—Dorothy Bellanca, 15 Union Square; John 
124 Dundee St., Buffalo; Abraham Chatman, 757 Genesee Park Blvd., Rochester: Fr ‘Ge 
Morris Ernst, 285 Madison Ave.; 
Louis Hollander, 31 W 
Biate St., ‘Albany; Alexander Kahn, 175 E. Broadway; Joseph V. O’Lea 
Fototaky, 15, Union geass ae Rieve ey PS a ae reasurer— | 
rew rmstrong, arendon rooklyn. Secretary—Alex Rose, 31 ] 
State Executive Director—George Marlin. or W. sith Bt Ae % 


Frederick F. Umber” 3 W. 16th 


1941) 


ank R. Buckle 
Grace Gosselin, 540 | | 
Arthur Huggins, ale 
12 th See Jacob i 


re St.; 
, 29 W. 


.!18 Villa Ave., Buffalo 


Young, Thomas...... 


.Address Name Address 
—_ —________ @ 
pecktt Saree 3. es 944 Fifth Ave. Jaworski. Walter A...| 37 B | 
fer, Harold............. 522 Fifth Ave. Kapp, Philip... ..- +. .| 218 W. Wao ate 
Rosia Nathan PER aa% \ eee Ave., New}| McMahon, John..... 34 E. Main Sst 
ochelle ¥ 
Battams, Arthur.........|275 Britton Road, Matthies, John W.. 49 Gavan Si St., Buffalo 
Rochester Mendelowitz, Abraham] 31 W. 37th h St. 
Battini, Silvio............ 178 E. 104th St. Merrill, Herbert. .... . 228 Liberty St., 
Battistoni, James......... 55 Bruce 8t., Buffalo Schenectady 
Bonner,’ HOw. vk ee. 1101 Lennox Ave., Utiea|| Minkoff, Nathaniel. Are W. 40th St. ' 
Brenner, Benjamin....... bas bavian. St., ies Frank...... 6 Court St., aerookiog: J 
ro agler, Isidore. .... 1386 
Cacclo, Salvatore......... 201, Springfield Ave., Nunley, Thomas.....| 50 Victory Biv Blvd. Tompkins 
ville, S. I, 
Chapman, Harry J.......|Century Hotel, 111 W.|| Oliver, Robert.......|30 Libeunt H 
46th St. Orr, Samuel. .... bn tp oc ent "Seagwiek "ave, onkers | 
Cheney, Prof. Coleman B. 101 eee Ave., Sara- &: “4 
oga Springs O'Sullivan, John J.... 490 W. 4 
Claessens, A {eh Peirarged h bets) School. E, 15th St.|| Sala, J. Roland. .......| 1225 W, 1B5th St, Br’klyn 
Cooper, John H.......... 24 Mulberry ‘8t., Roch’ ter| Sander, Ered) ii Seg 410 Renwick Ave. Syracuse 
DeGregorio, James.......|71 ok ge noBride St., Schneider, Ja bhatt .| 574 Broadway, Kingston - 
utsky, M pclae Ws. 
DENG, Pierre... senses Rock Rift Sutro, Aaninele Bey 207 H Yinrtats broaksea ri 
Donnelly, A. Joseph... .:: sie Bhzen St., Bel- Tully, Albert........|407 W. Embargo 8t. Rome ib) 
aire, L. I. ey, Frederick F. .| 3 W.16th q s 
Gelo, John. ¢......6.. 8 W. 40th St. Weinstein, Murray .. .| 22 B. ibth Bt. 
Goldman, hae Satin soya .|102 W. 38th St. Winter, Henry rai ererat 239 Rolling St., Malverne deat 


st Seventh Ave. 


Republican State Leaders “Bas 


Officers of Republican State Committees ; 

Chairmen Vice-Chairmen a 

Alabama....... Osea ee yen. WECOWCE. 05. t] cee sve waah owe aves Miecens wesc 
Arizona........ Lloyd C. Lakin, Phoenix,........ .|Selin Franklin, Jr., Tucson; Carroll M. Wood, Gien- 

Arkansas Osro Cobb, Little Rock R age abala. Pin oun: Marvi Hui 

a date “ es AB Por SP : e Bluff; Marvin 

California..... ‘Thomas H. Kuchel, Anaheim..... we pet §S. Williamson, Berkeley’ ate mane ‘ 

arvia, Fresno; Mrs. Ruth r : "4 

Qolorade She pcb Maj. Henry Leonard, Denver..... Mrs. Marjorie Riedel, iat Buchaonen, Gian 

Connecticut. . .|J. Kenneth Bradley, Bridgeport...) Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam : x 

aR ee ar ee RR ACME! ky ec aes Mrs. Vera G. Davis, Dover é 

Miprida........ C. H. McNulty, Melbourne....... eine Ee eran! Pensacola; Mrs. Clara C. Ee 

race, St. Petersburg ° 

Georgia,....... Clint W. Hager, Atlanta.......... Lele Tucker, Dawsonville; Dr. H. J, Carswell a 

ay cross ‘ : 

a ia ESS Soh el ices Mrs. Carlyle Smith, Caldwell ie 

GS Fe Ben. L. Berve, Rochelle; Mrs. C. L. een = Tyrrell, Chicago; Fred B. Herbert, Mur- uy 

physboro A 

Mrs. Eleanor B. Snodgrass, Indianapol a 

Mrs. Vera L. Moss, Centerville bee 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reigart, Baxter Springs if 


Mrs. Ethel Griffin, Mt. Vernon 
Mrs. Lillian T. Martin, Ruston 
ea ae Mrs, Inez G. Wing, Kingfield 
pew Miss Helen A. Stauffer, Walkersville 
Mrs. Margaret Green, Holyoke 
Mrs. Fern 8. Hammond, Lansin 


Pee Pa 


Michigan...... gz 
Minnesota...../Dr. R. C. Radabaugh, St. Paul; Wm. L. Mitchell, Tracy; Miss Marjorie Thom a 
Mrs. M. L. Spencer, Winona....|_ Baker y i Bess “fl 
ississippi.....|Dr. 8. D. Redmond, Jackson...... J. B. Woods, Hattiesburg a 
issour “Charles L. Ferguson, Willow Springs| Miss Cleta Smith, St. Louis ll 
ontana ..|A. H. Brown, Billings............ Mrs. Percy Dodds, Helena K 
*|Kenneth Wherry, Pawnee City....|Mrs. Ella Wagener, Lincoln : 


Stuart L.- Williams, Reno.........|---++ 2+ ems ees sneer ee eet eee es ee ee as 
George W. Conway, Concord...... Robert W. Upton, Concord; James C. Tarmer, 


sues Nashua; Mrs. Arthur B. Brown, Center D 

arbor 

HH. Alexander Smith, Princeton....|Mrs. Florence Baker, Merchantville; Benjamin D. 
Mosser, Mendham; Mrs. Elsa H. Flower, Clifton 

Benson Newell, Las Cruces....... Mrs. Caroline Pyle, Albuquerque 

Edwin F. Jaeckle, New York City.|Miss Jane H. Todd, New YorkiCity 

Jake F. Newell, Charlotte........ Mrs. Eugene Hester, Reidsville 

‘Thomas Whalen, St. Thomas..... Nels P. Jensen, Hazen; Mrs, Minnie D. Craig, 


New Hamp..... 


New Jersey.... 


New Mexico... . 
New York...... 
N. Carolina... . 


N. Dakota..... 
_. Esmond 
a CC oan Ed. D. Schorr, Columbus.........|Mrs. Mary L. Forrest, Gates Mills 
Seals ot T. R. Blaine, Kingfisher..........|/Miss Nell Neville, Altus 

egon........ Niel Allen, Grants Pass.........-- Mrs. Grace M. Wells, Klamath Falls Aya 

nnsylvania. .|James F. Torrance, Export. ..... . Mrs. John Y. Huber, Jr., Haverford 
Rhode Island. . |James O. McManus, West Warwick Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Lincoln 
S. Carolina....|J. Bates Gerald, Charleston....... Ben Feldman, Summerton; Stanley F. Morse, 


Statesburg; G. F. Hambright, Clover 
Mrs. L. M. Larson, Westington Springs 


Cee re Glenn W. Martens, Pierre ae 
ee WwW. I. Davis, Tazewell. . *"|Mrs. Beulah Hughes, Murfreesboro 
MPR iva 4 Hugh E. Exum, Amarill Cae: rie San Angelo; Mrs. Carl G. Stearns, 
ouston 
David J. Wilson, Ogden........-- Mrs. Earl Davis, Salt Lake City 


John P. Davis, Barre........-.+-- ‘ 
Clarence R. Ahalt, Arlington...... R. O. Crockett, Tazewell; Mrs. Felix K. Parker, 


Tom Oakshott, Colville Mrs. A. G. Natwick, Washougal 


Robert H. C. Kay, Charleston. ... yar 
mo, Ls ickson, Madison. .. .|Howard T.. Greene, Genesee Depot; Mrs. C. J. 
Ag hte ep wis Otjen, Milwaukee; Dr. C. L. Kolb, Appleton; 
William McEwen, River Falls 
.|James B. Griffith, Cheyenne.....- George W. Hewlett, Cheyenne 
1 


Washington. ae 
West Virginia. . 


The Facts About Youth ; 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
ulation under 15, 15-24, and 25 years and over, 


4 ber and proportion of the pop 
ie ‘woe ia United States: 1900-1980) 
Yigg : : Percent 
‘Total 14 2 - ———— —$— 
Popula- Years 15-24 Years 14 25 
Years or Over All Years 15-24 Years 
page ee Ages or Less | Years | or Over 
26,124,985 14,891,105, *34,978,485| 100.0 34.4 19.6 *46.0 
Apter 39/499, 136 18'120,587|*44,352,543| 100.0 32.1 19.7 *48.2 
105,710,620 612,442 18,707,577) *53,390,601 100.0 81.8 17.7 50. 
; 36,056,876) 2 422,493) #6§4,295,67 100.0 29,4 18.3 
3, '698| 23,908,01 74,646,563| 100.0 25.1 18.2 
2,150, 24,058,000) 80, i 100.0 23.6 17.6 
442, 22'279,000] 85,841,000 100.0 23.1 15.9 
0| 32'321,000| 21,287,000 90,485,000; 100.0 22.4 14.8 
31,694,000 21,601,000) 93,682,000 100.6 21. 14.7 
30,840,000 21,771,000| 96,730,000 100.0 20. 14.6 
30,130,000 21,485, 99,567,000| 100.0 19. 14.2 
000] 29,645,000 20,884, 101,929,000; 100.0 19, 13.7 
29,269,000. 20,310, 103,454,000| 100.0 19. 13.3 


: 


“B54 Manhattan Democratic and Republican Leaders 


New ts County Democratic Executive Committee | 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


(Headquarters, 100 East 17th Street) 


Leader—Christopher D. Sullivan. Chairman County Committee—David H. Knott. Treasurer—Thomas 
J. McMahon. Secretary—Bert Stand. Chairmah Executive Cemmittee—Charles H. Hussey. 


A.D.| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
f|Daniel BE. Finn....... 15 Van Dam Street...| Mrs. Susan DePhillips...... 123 Christopher St. — 
1 Dr. Paul F. Sarubbi...}48 Madison St........] Mrs. Ray Lederman........ 262 E. Broadway 
John DeSalvio..-...... 226 Lafayette St...... Adele V. Capozzoli......... 36 Kenmare St. 
2 Chris. D. Sullivan. ....|273-5 Grand Street. ...| Mrs. Dorothy Haber... ..|211 E. Broadway 
Charles W. Culkin....|599 Hudson St....... Mrs. Clara E. Keenan. 277 W. 11th Street 
3 Wim. L. Kavanagh... .|267 W. 25th Street....| Mrs. Mary G. Murph 445 W. 23d Street 
Charles H. Hussey... .|264 W. 34th Street....| Mrs. Angela Bathe... 433 W. 34th St. ; 
4 | |William J. Ahearn....|290 E. Broadway .....| Mrs. Amelia Schimme 298 East Broadway ~- 
William J. Kissane. ...|315 W. 42d Street.....| Mrs. Mary Cochrane. 402 W. 43d St. 
5 Michael J. Kennedy. . .|728 Ninth Avenue Mrs. B. McCarthy. . 465 W. 5lst St. 
Alexander Smith. . .|366 W. 57th Stree Miss Martha Byrne.. 131 W. 61st Street 
6 rving D. Neustein... .}247 E. 7th St... Miss Mae V. Murray....... (1613 B. 16th St. 
7 John L. Buckley. - 237 W. 72nd Si Mrs. Marguerite Flegenheimer |235 W. 76th St. 
8 Abraham Rosenthal. ||138 Second Ave. Mrs. Aida L. Aurelio........ ee oe Ave. 
9 Dennis J. Mahon. 107 W. 96th Street....}| Mrs. Barbara Fink.......... 31 86th St. 
{ Charles L. Kohler. 139 W. 14th Street....| Mrs. Agnes P. Husch........ 35 W. 11th St. 
10 George F. Greer . “1108 W. 45th Street....| Miss Loretta Bonner........|100 W. 49th St. 
il Patrick H. Sulliva BAT W.. 210th. Sty. cate te sl Sn oi ns ae ele a eieeee es 4 a. 
James H. Fay . .|345 Second Ave....... Mrs. Mary Reich...........|235 E. 22nd St. 
12 George W. Thompson. 498 Third Ave....... Mrs. Ann MeGovern........|531 Second Ave 
William J. Collolly...|400 E. 51st Street..... Miss Marion L. Curry.......|341 E. 51st Street 
13 William J. Sheldrick. .|438 W. 125th St...... Martha Gurker:.. 2.2.22... 510 W. 124th Street 
14 Edward V. Loughlin. .|327 E. 65th Street ....| Mrs. Della MeCarron..>.... 1215 First Ave. 
15 Jeremiah T. poner? 21 BE. 75th Street.....| Miss Abbie G. Sheehan. ._...|125 E. 92nd St. 
16 Stephen Ruddy. . .|334 E. 79th Street....| Mrs. Mary F. Russell....... 325 W. 80th St. 
John P. Morrissey .. ..|326 B. 86th Street....| Mrs. Johanna Graf.......... 333 E. 93rd Street 
17 Isidor J. Greenberg. . ..|2 East 110th Street. || Miss Ethel Broviner......... 1% W. 114th Street 
James M. Pemberton.|108 W. 112 St....... Miss Wilhelmenia Adams... 1925 7th Ave. 
18 Timothy J. Sullivan. . .| 1451 Lexington Ave. ..| Mrs. Anna Moynihan F 
HH. Warren Hubbard. .| 208 E. 116th Street... .| Mrs. Elena Lattarula........ it} 
19 Danlel L. Burrows....| 243 W. 125th St...... Mrs. Bertha Green.......... 1 
20 Clarence H. Neal, Jr..|107 B. 125 street... ... Mrs: Sadita Wilson......... 
21 Herbert L. Bruce... ..|716 St. Nicholas Ave. .| Mrs. Ruth B. Price. . 2 
22 Jos. A. Gavagan..... 1807 Amsterdam Avye.| Mrs. Mary F. Sharp. r 
23 James H. Torrens. .... 4290 Broadway.......| Mrs. Marian Faitt.......... 


The New York County Democratic Executive| leaders are in the Tammany fold. The Graal 
Committee occupies rented auarters in the home| Sachem, Dr. Thomas Darlington, is Father of the 
of the Society of Saint Tammany, 10 E. 17th St., | Council. Among the Sachems are Alfred E. Smith, , 
but the two organizations are distinct. The Society John F. Curry, Surrogate James A, Foley a 
of St. Tammany, or Columbian Order, was in-} Mayor John P. O’Brien, Christopher D, Sulliy. : 
corporated in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, and | William P. Kenneally, David H. Knott, George 
social body. It now has about 1,000 "members. Most] Gordon Battle, Henry W. Unger, George 3 
but not all of the Democratic a cegeent district | Olvany, Daniel’ E. Finn, and Daniel L. Ryan. >| 


4 

New York County Republican Executive Committee | 
(Headquarters 54 West 40th St.) | 
President—Thomas J. Curran. Ist Vice-President—Miss Kathryn P. Kolb. 2nd Vice-President—Sidney | 
4 

! 

t 


‘RE. Davis. Treasurer—Allen W. Dulles. Secretary—Daniel J. Riesner. Chairman, Law Committee— 


Louis J. Lefkowitz. 


A. D. Leaders Headquarters Associate Leaders Headquarters 
Michael F. Sassi.....-. Madison St....... Miss Fay Cohen........... 63 Madison S$: 
1 | |William G. Rose....... 198 Sixth Ave Miss Maria Sylvester. ...... 198 Sixth avell 
2 John Rosenberg....... 281 Grand St......... Mrs. Rose Goldman........ 81 Grand St. ; 
' \ |George M, Fanelli...... 198 Sixth Ave......... Miss Eleanor E. Rose...... 198 Sixth Ave. . 
% o (Earoid.G. Jesse... ...... LL. We 280) St. cu vce Mrs. Gertrude B. Steele 811 t. % 
4a DAVICVKITSCR, ....0..... 126 Clinton St........ Mrs. Rosalie L. Kupfer. . 126 Clinton St. A 
5 George J. Beyer....... SE care Mrs. Nellie Wilson. ........ 326 W. 48th St. f. 
aniel Widdi.......... 1851 Broadway....... Miss Renee Shevlin........ 1851 Br $ 
‘oadway 
»6..|/Samuel S. Koenig...... 237 a eee Mrs. Esther Cohen, . .|237 i 
7 ..\Harvey L. Schwamm., . |2307 Broadway. M an B. Becker. ....... 2307 Broadway + 
8 ..|Geo. C. Nordinger.....|123 Second Ave Mrs. Elia Goidel........... 123 Second Aye. } 
9 ..|Lester Baum..... .)214 W. 91st St. .|Mrs. Isabel A. Bubaseck|214 W. 91st St. 
10 ..|Thomas J. Curran .|290 Fifth Ave .|Miss Margaret M. Burnet. .|290 Fifth Ave. - 
1) 7 Bae Re Fare se we ae Mins pane C. Goodier 50 W. ry 
ohn 8. Shea, Sr as rs izabeth J A ec 230 BE 
12 { Harry W. ..... {157 B, 48th St. Mrs. Dorothy B. Rackorf. 37 wr Sa ~ bs 
13 ..|Chester A. Nethercott../500 W. 125th St Miss Helen M. Noonan. 
14 ../Thomas Mallee........ 402 E. 70th St... Mrs. Josephine Wanek. 
15".; rear poutert Jr. 3 eld ty St. 4 Mrs. Flora R. Ren 
am. ec! f as t.. Mrs. Helen F, Rothweil 
16 { Charles W. Ferry...... 173 East 83d St.....: Miss Katinyal b. Koss. 
17 ..|Irving Wests sree slats 103 W. 110th St...... Mrs. Audrey Ross..../.... 
18 { James Bruno.......... 173 Bast 116 St.:..... Mrs. Isabella Calzerano. . 
David R. Levy:....... 8 Lexington AYER .|Mrs. Bertha Kelsh......... 
19 .,|Sidney E. Davis.,..... 308 Lenox Ave. . -|Mrs. Emma Edwards 
20 ..| William Duggan [1/118 Bast 125th St..)._|Miss Julia Visaggio. .... 2). 
1 { David B. Costuma ']15 Hamilton Place..../Mrs. Lillie I. Poey.......... 
Harold C. Burton...... cove Seventh Ave...../Miss Lucille Womack 
22 ..|Joseph G. Mandl. ....,..|1911 Amsterdam Ave_|Miss Henrietta G. Sciacca. . 
{ |Harold Forstenzer..... 1923 St. Nicholas Ave./Mrs. Colotta M. Wooley... 
23 { Samuel EH. Lepler......|516 W. 183d St....... Mrs. Anita D. Leon....... [B16 w 
John J. Fitzsimmons. . .|4928 Broadway... Mrs, Elizabeth Guy.. 22277 ./49 


Brooklyn and Bronx Political Leaders 855 


Kings County Democratic Executive Committee 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(Headquarters, ¢ and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn) 


Leader—Frank V. Kelly. Chairman County Committee—John J. Dorman, 1410 E. 22d 

. Kelly. : : : St. _ 
hn J. Lynch, 212 Lincoln Road. Treasurer—Christopher C. Mollenhauer, 60 Clarkson te Obani 
impaign Committee—Aaron L. Jacoby, 745 Lincoln Place. Chairman Finance Committee—Frank J. 
urphy, 36 Wall St., Manhattan. Chairman Law Committee—E. Ivan Rubenstein, 50 Court St. 


D. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
mesames A. Bell...2...... 187 Hicks St.......... Mrs. Anna Brad lin 
1 William J. Mahon... ... 92 Remsen St......-.- Mie. Sadie Garshian. <2. /1gs7 Deaths 
2 Joseph B. Whitty. ..-... |1244 BE. 35th St........| Miss Lillian Murphy........|1472 E. 14th 8t. 
3 Thomas H. Cullen...... 215 Congress St......- Mrs. Elizabeth Struck....... 2138 Congress St. 
4 Frank V. Kelly......... 152 Keap St...........| Mrs. Helen Sharkey......... 272 Penn St. 
§.John Cashmore......... 654 Jefferson Ave...... Mrs. Helen E. Lacy......... 928 Putnam Ave. 
6 Joseph Reich........... 808 DeKalb Ave.......| Mrs. Adele K. Wecht........ 750 Willoughby Ave. 
William J. Heffernan... . |554 60th St........... Mrs. Agnes L. Ward........ 421 37th St. 
James V. Mangano..... 672 Union St.......... |Mrs. Anna B. Harper....... 639A Baltic St. 
9 Thomas J. McGee...... 2 75th St..... resid wee. aINGS | Mrs. Julia J. Browne........ 358 Senator St. 
10 John F. Lantry......... 839 President St....... Mrs. Ella Healey........... 225 Sterling Pl. 
li James B. Allen......... 152 Sullivan Pl........| Miss Gertrude C. Gleason... | 107 Cambridge Pl. 
i2 James J. Heffernan...... 65 Prospect Pk. W.....| Miss Mary F. Shea......... 376 8th St. 
i3 William J. Meagher.....|15 Orient Ave......... Miss Teresa Vespole........ 433 Meeker Ave 
14 Joshua H. Friedman. ...|236 So. 2nd St........ Mrs, Ethel Walsh,......... 16 Fillmore Place 
BS)-Peter J, McGuinness ....). 2. ses eee ccecceccess Miss Margaret O'Connor... .| 105 Norman Ave, 
16 Ken. F. Sutherland..... Sea Gate. Mrs. Minnie Wright. . . | 2250 78th St. 
17 Stephen J. Carney...... 1363 Prospect PL Minnie J. Abel 172 Hancock St. 
18 n Steingtit.......... _ . 8. MeRee Minster 1030 Park Pl. 
19 Joseph P. Mareelle......|1074 Hart St.... . Sylvia Epstein. .... 117 Debevoise St. 
20 Jas. W. Tuomey........ 1104 Madison St . Helen A. Braun. 1147 Putnam Ave. 
Ete .| 555 Ocean Ave. 
.|187 Miller Ave. 
1223 Herkimer St. 


Chairman—John R. Crews. Treasurer—Louis C. Wills. Secretary—Frederick H, Stevenson. 


D. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
George C. Dagher....... 59 Livingston St....... Ay WE. Os vii deco se tae 80 Cranberry St. 
2 Win. T. Powers......... ZOZWAVE. Bi. o.oo sacs Sadie F. Robinson...,...... 2234 Ocean Ave. 
Walter J. Vernie..,..... 49 Dikeman St......... Elizabeth Cavagnaro........ 389 Clinton St. 
4 Michael J. Chiusano....|613 Myrtle Ave........ Mary Fi. Mills. © 5-<:<'0sslajen © 48 So. 8th St. \ 
Walter L. Johnson..... 678 Halsey St........ Vivian Langbein........... 908 Putnam Ave, 
6 |John R. Crews......... 666 Willoughby Ave....| Marguerite B. Kuhn........ 523° Green Ave. 
7 \John R. Thompson.....|449 53d St.........-- Catherine C. Cannon....... 558 54th St. 
Harold L. Turk.......-.. 281 Carroll St......... Katherine C. Walter.........|307 Degraw St. 
4 J. Frank Fanning....... 192 Marine Ave....... ‘Trine JONNSON...-\<iceces spine 8108 Tenth Ave. 
@ |Fred M. Ahern......... 383°Sterling Pl........ Anna M. Dixon........ ..|113 Sixth Aye. 
1 |J. Leo Morrison........ B60 N. ¥. AVG. 66.5 60 Fanny B. Kaufman 12 Willoughby Ave. 
William T. Simpson.....|575 Third St.......... Bertha B. Ahlund 516 11th St. 
Frederick DePiano..... 105 Meserole St... 0... | 0. ce cc ce eee e cote tele rs senseresecssene 
14 \Benjamin Moskowitz. . ..|332 Keap St.......-..- Alice WohlImake 151 Oakland St. . 
5 |Richard Wright........ ‘199 Newell St.........- Ethel Gold..... .|4716 14th Ave. 
6 |Thomas G. Parisi......- 1314 Ocean Pkwy...... Julia M. Jenkins .|198 Madison St. 
7 \William S. Webb....... 1344 Pacific St........ Maude W. Cory .|1117_E. 39th St. 
g |Abraham H. Goodman../708 Empire Blvd. . .| Mae K. Pisciotta eer 419 Stockholm St 
9 |Jacob Bartscherer.......|178 Evergreen Ave. .| Faith M. Andrews........-. 28 
10 |Ernest C. Wagner...... 67 Linden St.... .| Frances B. Pollock.........- 531 E. 23d St. 
{Frederick Kracke....... 304 Parkside Ave. .| Dorothy A. McKnight. ...... 60 Hale Ave. 
\Jacob A. Livingston..... 448 Ridgewood Av .| Della F, Johnson.........+-- 1107 Herkimer St. 
23 |Murray P. Gootrad.....!85 Bristol St : 
° * ° 
/ Bronx County Democratic Executive Committee 
: Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(Headquarters—529 Courtlandt Avenue; Chairman, Edward J. Flynn.) 
A Leaders (Men) | _ Address Leaders (Women) Address 
2 Si 
. Geraghty......|413 E. 140th St........ Anne Haverty.........+.- 623 E. 141st St. 
[ paw Brown. 3 a sritaate 412 BE. 140th St.. Mrs. Mary B. Dunne...... 352 E. 141st St. 
‘|Nicholas.1. Eberhard... .|300 BE. 162nd St. Miss Mary A. Clark....... 833 Washington Ave. 
Bernard H Gilhooly....|782 Union Ave... ..|Mrs,. Clara Gompefs. ...-.. 620 Trinity Ave. 
Harry W. Cook..... .|595 B. 167th St....... Mildred McCaffrey....... 595 E. 167th St. 
Harry A. Samberg 940 Simipson St....... Mrs. Sara Gallagher.......|1018 E. 163d St. 
John J. Hanley .. _|2412 Frisby Ave...... Miss Margaret Behan.....~ 2151 Haight Ave. 
Francis X. Conlo 1936 Crotona Ave.....|Mrs. Susan McShane...... 2008 Crotona Ave. 
'}Charles A. 21 W. 192d St.......¢. Mrs. Edna F, Standish. ._. .|3240 Henry Hud’n Pwy. 
| Albert H. Liebenau.....|3492 Park Ave.....--- Miss May F. Kennedy... .!900 Gr. Concourse 
{ se . s 2 
A Bronx County Republican Executive Committee 
= Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
iat : - (Headquarters: 701 E, 212 St.) 
a Chairman, John J. Knewitz; Secretary, Herman Winner 
Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
4 - [ei ava ca ee Seen fe ee aa anil 
_ \Herm d SUP oe ee Mrs. Adelie F. Hahn......-|888 Grand Concourse 
2 ofp 7 : rae 1B Fhiven Mrs, Eliz. Back.......-.-+ 1087 Summit Ave. 
DT Beit D’ Angelica ||454 B. 160th St. 
Blabran: Lev 1362 Franklin Ave. 
ie chee Lebwith 1683 Beston Rd 
John J. Knewitz 3715 Rombouts Ave. 
CRE aah 795 Garden St 


fy |kyank J. Bruschi 


ot 
Pe 


and Chairman County Committee—John R. Crews. 


(John T. Meehan. "111865 University Ave. 


Samuel J. Joseph... . 


aan ein 63. il 


ee es ee we ee 


4 il SB) 


856 : Queens and Staten Island Political Leaders 


Queens County Democratic Executive Committee 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(Headquarters, 60-19 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, L. I.) ~ 
Cheirman—James A. Roe. Executive Secretary—John J. Burns.. 


painted 


A.D.) Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
1 |James J. Delaney ...|2533 30th Dr., L. I. C....-- Adele Johnson. ..... 2812 29th St., L. I. C. 
Robt. Battipaglia. ../3510 11thist., L. 1. C.......- Nan Hart-Hetner . ..|2142 45th Rd., L. 1. C. 


John A. Adams..... 
Carl Deutschmann. . 
Charles Dalzell..... 
2 (|Harry W. Kalich.... 
Geo. Torsney.....-. 


Alex Frontera.....- 5436 69th PL, Maspeth 
Jas. A. Phillips..... 7805 67th Rd., Mid. V’ 
Peter Blasius....... 1872,Gates Ave., Ridgewood 
3 |Martin A. Gleason. .|1025 150th St., Whitestone 
/ Frank McGlynn. ...|2077 45th St., L. I.C........ 
‘Herbert Koehler... .|3036 86th St., Jackson Hghts. 
Jos. Losealzo.. 8619 Britton Ave., Elmhurst. 


147-1612thAve., Whitestone. Bae 
.||Emily Gautier...... 
‘Catherine Clark. .... 


William J. Goodwin. 
Daniel Haggerty. ... 
Thos. J. Lanigan. . .. 


Kath. M. Zamow... 
.||Mrs. Ella Meade. . .. 


Wm. M. Blake.... .|107-15Spef'd Blv., Queens V1.|| Lillian Lyons....... 9237 215th PL, Queens 
‘Wim. Fllard........ 2937 159th St., Flushing. ....||Margaret Keenan . . .|4336 Smart Ave., ushing 
Mich. Gallagher ... .|}4860 206th St., Bayside... ..}/Alma Schneider. .. . .}4528 170th St., Flushing j 
5 |Maurice Fitzgerald. .|133-17 ey Bivd., Cath. Tierney...... sf tt 112th St., Richmona 
zone Par! 
John J. Lutz....... 89-06 98th St,, Woodhaven... 8507 88th Ave., Woodhavens} 
John F. Sweek.. ... |103-02130thSt., Richm’d Hill) |Sara Farrell. ....... 109-47 110thSt., Richm’nd Hi 
‘Anthony J. Yocis.. .|132-25 82nd St., Ozone Park . 9707 94th St., Ozone Park 
John Corrigan...... 315Beach90thSt., Rock. Bch.||Agnes Winfield 225Beach118thSt.,Rock.Beht 
Jos. F. Mafera..... .]1723 Norman St., Ridgew’d..}|Jane I. Willis 7118 Manse St., Forest | 
Geo. Schneider... . .|6068 Putnam Ave., Ridgew’d||Frances Joos. 6053 Palmetto St. Ridgewo: Ot 
John B. Sekora.....|7302 Cooper Ave., Glendale||Mary Seeger. ...... . |8001 62d St., Glendale d 
James F. Pasta... . .|8417 89th St., Woodhaven Claire L. Siegelack. .|88-64 76th St., Woodhaver 


James J. Hanley.... }Loretta Gorman....!110-18 68th Rd., Forest Hill (J 


Queens County Republican Executive Committee 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire eo 


(Headquarters, 86-15 Lefferts Boulevard, Richmond Hill) ‘ 


Chairman—Warren B. Ashmead, 159-17 Jamaica Ave., Jamaicas Treasurer—Joseph M. Conrow 
160-16 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. Secretary—Ralph Halpern, $380 118th St., Kew Gardens. Districll 


Woodhaven. 


A.D.| Leaders (Men) Address gy 


1 $215 4ist St. LC. 7 | 
2 1687 Grove St., Ridgewood 
3  |James V. Lione.. 7020 45th Ave., Woodside 
4 |John Kochendort 209-35 Bardwell Ave., 
i Queens Vill 5 
5 |Ralph Halpern...... 8380 118th St., Kew Gar’ens|Grace L. DeGroot. .}9526 117th St., Rich’d 
6 |¥rederic E. Knauss. . |}6950 Nansen St., Forest Hills|Mathilde Stutz.....|7713 Jamaica Ave., Wi! 
haven a | 


Richmond County Democratic Executive Committee — | 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 3 

(Headquarters, 38 Central Ave., St. George, Staten -Island) x 

County Chairman—Jeremiah Sullivan. Seeretary—Albert Maniscalco. Treasurer—William J. Dempse: 


Executive Committee : > 


John E. Bowe William Merrifield William K. Walsh Charles Pallister 
Charles P. Cole Edna V. Newbranch Stephen Krysinski Anthony Russo 
_ Win. J. Dempsey Lawrence A. Quinlan Ro Clifford 
Miss Nora Haley. Frederick Schick James A. O’ Leary 3 
, Dr. John L. Halloran Bernard J. Sheeran Peter Brown ® 
Joseph R. McKeever J. Walter Thompson Louis Trivisone i? 


Richmond County Republican Executive Committee 
Source; World Almanac Questionnaire 


Chairman—Robert S. Woodward, Country Club Grounds, Dongan Hills. Vice Chairman— 
Johnson, 153 Clove Rd., W. New Brighton. 2nd Vice Chairwoman—Gertrude napp Cont St 
Dorp, Treasurer—Albert Randon, Bedell Ave., Tottenville. Secretary—William Mackowski, 19 G 
Place, Port Richmond. Riek ? - 


Chairman 


Address 


eo i) vl. . A canadienne ie 0S ee 
ist Ward,.......... Edward A. Ruppell............../280 Hart Blvd. ..........% 'W. New Brigh 
2nd Ward.......... Arthur LL. Willshaw.....-4...<.-. Oe Raia seats Stapleton ; 
3rd Ward.......... William Muirhead......4.....1., Baber Stren. acteeenn.. see |Port Richmond — 
Athi Ward\.fie.0°. 4 Richard Barrett 0.0 ed Fingerboard Rd.......... Fort Wadswo: 
5th Ward........... ‘Albert Hallowee. oe fot ces 77 Bedell Ave)... 205). . , |Tottenville 


Development of Radio and Television 857 


, 
me: 


“RADIO, TELEVISION, MOTION PICTURES 


_ Chronology of Outstanding Radio and Television Dates 

3 . Souree: The National Broadcasting Company, Inc : 
$00—William Gilbert conceived of the earth i | 
as a great m f, i i 
: / = a it. Laid foundation for later discnveries! a nels Ble aa eee 
a usschenbroeck of Leyden discovered the principle of the electrostatic condenser. 

uigi Galvani discovered ‘“‘galvunic’’ electricity. 

ee eeandro Volta invented the voltaic cell. 

ee re eee en aeenion formulated by Michael Faraday. 

er axwell, of C i i ity, prov i r 

364—J of > ee ie hele ambridge University, proved the existence of and predicted the action 
eee rst patent for wireless telegraphy system was granted to Dr. Mahlon Loomis, of Washington. 


875—Thomas A: Edison noticed an electrical phenomenon he called “‘etheri rce.”” 
ment of the Fleming two-electrode vacuum tube. peti fore Te eee 
878—David Edward Hughes demonstrated a carbon microphone before the Royal Society in London. © - 
886—Heinrich Hertz, a German, produced and identified electromagnetic waves and proved that they 
could be transmitted through space with the speed of light. : 
890—Edouard Branly developed the “‘coherer’’ as a detector of wireless signals. 
895—Guglielmo Marconi sent and received his first wireless signals across his father’s estate in Italy. 
896—Marconi in England took out a patent covering his system of wireless telegraphy. Signaled over 
, a distance of two miles at Salisbury, England. 
897—Marconi formed the Wireless Telegraph and Signal Company to manufacture wireless equipment 
and to provide a wireless communication service. The organization’s name was later changed to 
| Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 
899—Marconi transmitted the first wireless signals over the English Channel. 
t Historic patent No. 7777, covering a tuned wireless system, granted to Marconi. 
—Marconi, in Newfoundland, received the first transatlantic wireless signal, the letter ‘‘S,’’ trans- 
» mitted from Poldhu, England. 
T ireless telephony demonstrated aboard ship in the Potomac River, near Washington, D. C. 
a uman voice transmitted a mile without wires in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
Two-element vacuum tube detector invented by Ambrose Fleming. 
907—Lee de Forest invented the ‘‘audion,’’ a three-element vacuum tube. The New York Times re- 
| ceived on regular westward Marconi trans-Atlantic service a message in code from Clifden, 
Ireland, via Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. “ 
ack Binns, wireless operator on the S.S. Republic, summoned rescue shins after his vessel had 
collided with the S.S. Florida. 
910—Radio message transmitted from airplane over Sheepshead Bay, New York City. 
912—Titanic disaster focused public attention on value of wireless at sea. 
914—Direct communication between Station WSL, Sayville, L. I., and POZ, Nauen, Germany, was 
established. Regenerative or feed-back circuit patented by Edwin H. Armstrong. 
Voices transmitted from Naval station at Arlington, Va., to Eiffel Tower, Paris, a distance of 
3,700 miles; also from Arlington to Hawaii, a distance of 3,000 miles. 
917—High-frequency alternator of increased power designed by E. F. W. Alexanderson, of the General 
; Electric Company. e € 
919—Radio Corporation of America was organized to take.over Marconi facilities in the United States. 
990—Transmission of press bulletins on Harding-Cox election over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, marks 
‘ the beginning of broadcasting. First college football game broadcast at College Station, Texas. 
921—Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast the religious service of Calvary Baptist Church, Pittsburgh. 
9—Station WEAF broadcast in New York City a commercial message of the Queensboro Realty Com- 
pany, the first advertising broadcast. 


994 Radio Corporation of America transmitted photographs across the Atlantic by radio. The 

f first pictures were sent from London to New York in twenty minutes. 

925—Inauguration of President Coolidge was broadcast by 24 stations. The all-electric home receiver 

‘ was made possible through the a. ae IO ecto ay vio pete rts an pe nea 

i ompany, first 0 e grea merican radi i 7 ‘a f 

yey levis in half tones, given by John-Logie Baird. 

asting Company was payers : Oates et gan Rage Conse created 

. grant licenses for one year, fix wave lengths an ours of operation. 

ee ape cams itted across the ogg] by short vedi yause Seon Biatien 2KZ, Purley, 
Station 2CVJ, Hartsdale, N. Y. Te evision in color demonstrated. 

Ree ication from the Antarctic base of Richard E, Byrd announced that he and his com- 

panions had flown over the South Pole. Bell Telephone Laboratories demonstrated television in 

color in New York City. : ; 

i dcast from a ship off Ambrose Light to Rockaway, N. Y., where radio waves 
aoe ae ere transmitted via land wire to New York City. Two demonstrations of tele- 
vision given in the auditorium of the Bell Telephone Company laboratories and the American 

Company in New York City. Persons in these two buildings, although 
, were able to see and converse with each other as if in the same 


B i television at Schenectady, N. Y. 
room. Talking pes Spr ie ae Cainpletic opera to be broadcast from the stage of the Metro- 


i i ted television broadcast of a play. 

politan Opera. Station W9XAP, Chicago, presen f i en 
ommission Was organized to regulate radio, wire telep ony and 

so te Be cecetice the Federal Radio Commission as a regulator of radio communica- 

tem was organized. First radio police car for two-way operation 

Company at Schenectady, N. Y. Station W2XAF, a short-wave 

t Schenectady, N. Y., completed a proadcast from the 


; Ki D.C 
ture broadcast made in Jenkins laboratort, Te aso addressed a farewell to a world-wide 


New Zork gtignal Conv i din New York City, Commer- 
i in Philadetphia telecast there and in New 
tis ublican Nationa core uency i eee anak transmitters, operating on ultra-short waves, 
it munications Commission. ations Commission, Fizat 
Commercial television broadcasting authorized by pederat Communicatio: mm é 
commercial license granted to Station WNBT, New York v. ; 


*hiaaeerots fe) Radio—Air Entertainment Favorites of 1938, ’39 and *40 — 


i ducts 
World-Telegram, a Scripps Howard newspaper, annually conduc 
iis Vinited States and Canads to determine the popular leaders ve ee 
ment-over the air, The poll is the oldest and most comprehensive 0 = ig 
tenth annual poll in 1940 bd a were fiee by etd ee a 3 ee 
d also the smaller centers. B L 

Gach caluoe's. Arse choice, two for second and one for third choice. Here are the leaders for 1 
1938, 1939 and 1940. 


FAVORITE PROGRAM 


Year First . Second Third + Fourth 7 eee 
Fred Allen Information Please Bob Hope i 
Re 1939 Jack Bonne Information Please Charlie McCarthy Fred Allen Bing bebe Ho 
1938—Jack Benny Charlie McCarthy Bing Crosby Information Please Fr 
LIGHT ORCHESTRA = 
; Glenn Miller Wayne King Fred Waring Kay Kyser 
| \ 1939—Guy Lonparae Kay Kyser Andre Kostelanetz Wayne King Glenn Miller 


Benny Goodman 


1938—Guy Lombardo Kay Kyser Horace Heidt Artie Shaw Tommy Dorsey 


QUIZ PROGRAM 
1940—Information Take it or Truth or Conse- Quiz Kids Kay Kyser i 
Pl Leave it quences A 
1939—Information Kay Kyser Professor Quiz Doctor I. Q. What’s My Name 
Please ; B 
1938—Information Professor Quiz Kay Kyser What’s My Name  Ask-It Basket 2 | 
j Pl ) 
=a MALE POPULAR SINGER Martin | 
, 1940—Bing Crosb Kenny Baker Lanny Ross Dennis Day Tony Ma: 
1939—Bing Crosby Kenny Baker Lanny Ross Tony Martin Dennis eee 
1938—Bing Crosby Kenny Baker Frank Parker Lanny Ross Nelson Eddy 
GIRL POPULAR SINGER | 8 r 
1940—Kate Smith Dinah Shore Connie Boswell Ginnie Simms Frances Langfords 
1939—Frances Langford Kate Smith Connie Boswell Ginnie Simms Dorothy Lamour — 
1938—Frances Langford Kate Smith Connie Boswell Jane Frohman Dorothy Lamour | 
DRAMATIC PROGRAM ; | 
1940—Radio Theater Helen Hayes One Man’s Family Arch Obeler He Work- 
1939—Radio Theater Orson Welles One Man’s Family Star Theater Tee eee Play” 
1938—Radio Theater Orson Welles One Man’s Family Big Town ee Work= | 
¥ 
/ SYMPHONIC CONDUCTOR | 
1940—Arturo Toscanini John Barbirolli Alfred Wallenstein Leopold Stokowski Andre Kostelanetz 
1939—Arturo Toscanini John Barbirolli Alfred Wallenstein Frank Black Eugene Ormandy 
1938—Arturo Toscanini John Barbirolli Frank Black Jose Iturbi Alfred Wallenstei 
CLASSICAL SINGER 4 
1940—Lily Pons Richard Crooks Lawrence Tibbett James Melton | 
John Charles Margaret Speaks 
Thomas 3 7 
1939—Nelson Eddy Lawrence Tibbett Richard Crooks Lily Pons Margaret Speaks 
1938—Nelson Eddy Lawrence Tibbett Richard Crooks Lily Pons Kirsten Flagstad ; 
: SPORTS ANNOUNCER 
1940—Bill Stern Ted Husing Red Barber Bob Elson Fort Pearson 
1939—F.ill Stern Ted Husing Red Barber Clem McCarthy Sam Taub 
1938—Ted Husing Bil Stern Clem McCarthy Red Barber Bob Elson 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCER 
1940—Don Wilson Harry von Zell Ken Carpenter Milton Cross Ben Grauer 
1939—Don Wilson Harry von Zell Milton Cross Ken Carpenter David Ross 
1938—Don Wilson Ken Carpenter Harry von Zell Milton Cross David Ross 
Paul Douglas 
j COMMENTATOR 
Br eta Gram H.V.Kaltenborn Lowell Thomas Elmer Davis Paul Sullivan 
wing ; 
1939—Lowell Thomas H. V. Kaltenborn vie ae pas Gram Walter Winchell Paul Sullivan ~— 
; wing 2 
‘ 1938—H. V. Kaltenborn Lowell Thomas Edwin C. Hill Gabriel Heatter 
a CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
---«:1940—Treene Wicker Let's Pretend Quiz Kids Lone Ranger March of Game 
reg 1939—Let’s Pretend Lone Ranger Little Orphan , American School March of Gami 
ng : Annie of the Air 
’ 1938—Let’s Pretend Treene Wicker Lone Ranger Little Orphan American Scho 
y - } Annie of the Air 
ah FAVORITE QUARTER HOUR f 
 # 1940—Fred Waring Amos ’n’ Andy Walter Winchell Easy Aces Vie and Sade 
‘ta 1939—Fred Waring Walter Winchell Amos ’n’ Andy Easy Aces Lum ’n’ Abner 
la 1938—Amos ’n’ Andy Lum ’n’ Abner Easy Aces Lowell Thomas Walter Winchell 
a: LEADING COMEDIAN 4 ; _* 
x ~1940—Jack Benny Bob Hope Fred Allen Fibber McGee Charlie McCarthy 
“A ‘ and Molly : 
ye 1939—Jack Benny Fred Allen Charlie McCarthy Bob Hope Fibber McGee 
: and Molly 
1938—Jack Benny Fred Allen Charlie McCarthy Bob Hope Fibber McGee 
: : and Molly 


OUTSTANDING NE AR 
1940—Dinah Shore bi Lise t 


1939—Alec Templeton 
1938—Orson Welles 
OUTSTANDING SINGLE BROADCAST 
1940—NBC eyewitness account of Graf Spee scuttling. ‘ \ 


- Radio—Sales, Sets in Use and Growth 859 
iy Roll Call of the Radio Industry, Dec. 1, 1941 


Source: Radio Today 


ence oe aa —— tes See 82 | Radio-set and parts distributors 

_ chee pe es : + Sige en 7 | Manufacturers’ agents..............0lic cee et 
mufacturers of “radi Aa ae eons Ness 734 | Retail outlets selling radios........ * 159 00 
mufacturers of est, equipment: 37 Bi | Dealeca doing 85% of radio. business. "500 
Bpepctazers of hroadeast-ond amateur 105 | Szyicemen, including dealers’ serviceme 407000 
wiufacturers of sound-equipment......... 95 Prosdbeting Miations pape RS % ey nae yt: 


RADIO-SET AND TUBE SALES 
Number Retai 
r tail Value Number Retail Value 


Seige ten 1941 ak »$460,000,000 | Home sets sold to homes 
hos 10,000 previously without radios 2,000,000 $100,000,000 


tomobile radios ....... 2,000,000 ; 
me radios sold in U. S. 10,400,000 See COD ete) ee Teton Bold as, Eatte 
AE Stes EX 2°500,000 135,000,000 | ine. oc Seana 5,400,000 130,000,000 
ble models. |. Srg700.000 .. 120,000;000} tore. eo coments se . 32,000,000 35,000,000 
mbinations __... 77100'000 88,000,000 | Tubes, initial equipment. . 92,500,000 102 000,000 
tables, battery 1'100/000 22,000,000 | Total tubes sold 1941, in- ee 
Im radios, battery....-. 1,000,000 25,000,000 cluding exports......... 130,000,000 143,000,000 
yme sets sold as Parts, supplies ........++- 63,000,000 
replacements .......- _.. 3,000,000 160,000,000 | Phonograph records...... 100,000,000 40,000,000 
7 Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio 
i Source: Radio Today ri 

és of time by broadcasters, 1941... -$185,000,000 j 32,000,000 replacement tubes 
ent c0Sts cig towperate | | Senvicing tadlo sets. SDS $00 a9 
56,000,000 receivers..........- -..,. 220,000,000 ta ae Pata ii 
460,000 radios sold in 1941 at retail. . 334°000,0000}° “otal. 208s okt rece eo =e reat eekeen $1,044,000,000 

; Radio Sets in Use 

Source: Radio Today 
f Jan. 1, 1941 Dec. 1, 1941 Jan. 1, 1941 Dec. 1,1 
ne, . 1, 1941 

S. homes with radios. ...29,200,000 29,700,000 Bare Le ae repo edeme to. 


condary”’ sets in 
labove homes.....--++++- -13,000,000 15,000,000 Total sets in use, U. S. ..51,000,000 56,000,000 


Seu 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE - 


i Homes with Total Radio Homes wi 
J Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sete Weis in Use 
Number in U. Number i RANE 
Pre AEG Loe sheielt . 50-008 18,000,000 
S eee Speed 22,000,000 
NER? akte ,500, 28,000,000 
ME i. eos 3/500,000 30,500,000 
5,000,000 ‘000, 3,000.0 
Sag ie eee eae ,500, 6,500,000 37,600,000 
Pe teas 7,500,000 8,500,000 | 1938 40,800,0 
“CUR hoe ene 9,000,000 10,500,000 | 1939 45/2000 
OTs Se Sea 12'048,762 13,000,000 | 1940 ‘ 51,000,000 
3575 °""""74"9907000 «15,000,000 | 1941... ...----e seer reser 29'700,000 56,000,000 


a 


Growth of Radio in U. S. 


Source: Radio Today 


Gd. Tot,: 


Sales of 
Total Sets Total Tubes Motor Car Radio Ap.| Auto Sets 
Sold k Sold Sets for Bdcst.| in Use 
Recept. 
1 2 eS ue en Se re ae Ea 5 | 
Value Number Value Number Value Value Number 
00,000} $5,000,000 1,000,000} $6,000,000}. .-.-----+-}eesserer ee $60,000,000]. ....-...- 
000,000] _ 4,500,000 12,000, of . 136,000,000} . 
100,000,000] 12,000,000 “IL... -|858,000,000) . 
000}165,000,000} 20,000,0' 0) 17. .-|430,000,000} . 
000}200,000,000) 30,000,000 .. .}506,000,000) . 
168,000,000} 41,200, . |425,600,000 
0,000] 50,200, 690,550,000) . 
548,000 


00 |400,000, 00 abies 3 i}. > 
000}600,000;,000| 69,000,000 172,500,000]. .-.-. 2. -}-cpene ne a 548, nen 
300,000,000} 52,000,000 119,600,000 34,606]  $3,000,000)496,432,000). .. 

00] 69,550,000 108,000} — 5,940,000|300,000,000 
000, 200,000,000 


225,000,000 1550, H ( 
900°000|140,000,000] 44,300,000] 48,730,000 143'000| _ 7,150, 
8'000/230,099,000| 59,000,000] 49,000,000 724,000) 28,593,000| 300,000, 0 
000, 88'000;000] 36,600,000] _ 780,000} 28,000,000 350,000,000 
6'626,800|330,192,480| 71,000,000) 50. "900} 1,125,000] 64,562, 500/370,000,000 
8'248'000|450,000,000] 98.000.000) 69,000, 1'412/000| 69, 188,000| 500,000,000 
B06 080 210,000,00 9000! Be'400 000 te O00 32; 00 3 e008 O00 
600,000|210,000,000| 75,000, (000, ‘000} $2,000, 6,000; 
10 300,000 354,000, 91'000,000 {114,000,000 1,500.00 §'000;000|375, 000.90 
41'800;000|450,000,000] 115,000,000 115,000, 1,700, ee : 
3 Fe coer efTAS, .-i0f<t _ 2,000, ..-} 70,-. 0. - <tGHO).-oy-t 0 EES 


replacement tubes have run 


clude value of tubes in receivers. In recent years, 
be sales. - All figures are at retail values. 


ig res for sets in 
40% of total tu 


was $1,020,348 for all full time employees. 


‘ inhabitants of Shawneetown, 


Operations of Broadeast Industry in’ Uns. 


Federal Communications Commission 


Source: 


The broadcast business in the United States (1940) 
reached a new high of $154,823,787, an increase of 
$24,855,761, or 19 per cent, over 1939. This amount 
was for the sale of time only, as reported by three 
major networks, five regional networks, and 765 
stations. The industry also derived $13,181,948 
from the sale of talent and other services (1940), 
an increase of $1,871,696 over 1939. 

In consequence, the broadcast service income 

operating profit) of the entire industry increased 

1940) by more than $9,000,000 over 1939, or about 
39 per cent. This despite the fact that the in- 
dustry’s expenses increased by $13,806,089, of which 
$994,573 was for 62 new stations. 

The three major networks (National, Columbia, 
and Mutual) had combined time sales of $71,919,428 
for the year, about 15 per cent over 1939. They 
paid out $22,123,760 to stations and regional net- 
works compared with $18,023,195 the year previous. 
Thus, the three major networks recorded a broad- 
cast service income (operating profit) of $13,705,- 
043. This came from operation of their own 
stations as well as their networks and constituted 
41 per cent of the broadcast income of the entire 
industry compared with 46 per cent (1939). 

There were 457 network stations and 308 non- 
network stations operating (1940) compared with 
397 and 308 respectively (1939). 

The industry employed (1940) approximately 
22,000 persons on a full time basis, with a weekly 
payroll up $107,295 from 1939. The weekly i Se 

is 
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‘pay roll. 


7 


figure does. not include any amounts for talen 
employed by sponsors, but it does include st 
musicians and artists who are employed full time 
by networks and stations. % 

For a typical week 21,646 persons were so em 
ployed as compared with 19,873 (1939), or 8 
increase of 1,773. This increase was made up 09 
an additional 215 executives and 1,490 employees 
below executive grade for individual stations; 1 
executives and 65 employees for regional network 
and 3 executives for major networks, with th 
latter having 14 less employees. 

The average weekly compensation for the 21,646 
full time employees of the entire industry Wa: 
$47.13, up $1.23 per person from 1939, including 
executives of the stations and of the networks 
The average for the 19,326 employees of stations 
and networks below the executive grade was $41.68 
for the week. The average weekly compensatio 
for station executives was $84.69, while for statio 
employees only, below the grade of executive, the 
average was $37.97. For major network executives 
the average was $251.68, while the average fon 
major network employees below the grade 0 
executive was $57.55. ri 

Part, time employees for the industry were 4,00 
and their total compensation for the average week 
was $110,144. This was in addition to the full time 

The stations had 3,511 part time execu-) 
tives and other employees with a part time pay 
roll of $78,917 for the week, and the major net 
works had 492 part time executives and othe: 
employees with a part time pay roll of $31,171. | 


Radio Call Letters i 


Federal Communications Commission ‘ 


Source: 


Under international agreement, the first letter 
or the first two letters of radio call signals in- 
dicates the nationality of the station. 

As a general rule, land stations use three letters, 
ship stations four letters, and aircraft stations five 
letters. One or two letters and a single figure 
followed by a group of not more than three letters 
identify amateur stations and commercial stations. 

e Federal Communications Commission now 


_ has approximately 65,000 active radio call letter 


assignments outstanding, exclusive of Government 
stations. Licensing of both radio stations and 
operators is now according to a definite plan. This 
is in contrast to the early days of radio when there 
was little or no system. 

At the turn of the century it became apparent 
that wireless stations should bear certain desig- 
nated letters in order to avoid confusion. The 
Berlin International Radio Convention of 1906 
proposed such a system, effective in 1908. This 
procedure of assigning call letters was adopted by 
A ae States when it ratified the convention 
n 

Ratification of the Berlin convention gave the 
United States use of three initial letters—N, K, 
and W. Hence the domestic assignment of com- 
binations beginning with these letters. These are 
allocated by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission as follows: Call letters beginning with N 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the United 
States Navy and the United States Coast Guard. 
Call letters beginning with K are assigned to 
stations located west of the Mississippi River and 


~ in the territories of the United States. Call letters 


beginning with W are assigned to stations east of 
the Mississippi River. Call letters beginning with 
KH followed by various combinations of three 


William S. Paley Amateur Radio Awards 


letters are reserved for aircraft radio stations. 
Any existing call letter assignment not in 
cordance with this policy is due to the fact that 
the station was licensed before’the allocation plan 
was adopted. | 
_ Though limited to the use of K or W as th 
initial letter, the Commission has provided dis 
tinctive calls for FM broadcast stations by adopt- 
ing a system of letters with interposed numbers. 
Between the initial letter and supplemental lette 
(or letters) two numbers are used. These numbers 
indicate the frequency assignment. This is possible’ 
because all FM stations are on the odd hund: s 
of kilocycles in the 42000-50000 -kilocycle b 4 
Thus, the first figure and the last two figures of th 
frequency assignment can be dropped. In addition, \, 
the city or area is indicated by the second letter® 


operating on 44100 kilocycles. By the same tok 


four-letter call combinations now being assigned 4 
the rate of 40 to 50 a week. Under internation 
treaty, ship stations have priority in assignm 
of four-letter calls. q 
Prior to radio regulation, wireless stations use 
whatever call letters struck their fancy. Thus, 
commercial station at Point Judith, R. I., usi 
BJ, and one in New York City adopted NY. En 
ment of the pioneer radio act in 1910 cara 
calls and did away with duplication, a 


The Paley award is presented annually by William S, Paley, president of the Columbia Broadcastia 


System, ‘“‘to the individual, who, through amateur radio 
awards, has contributed most usefully to the American people, either in research, technical develop 


in the opinion of an im 


or operating achievement, and to be open to all amateur radio operators in the United States 3 


Canada.”’ 


1936—Walter Stiles, Coudersport, Pa., for sup- 
plying through his amateur transmitter the sole 
direct means of communication for 4,000 citizens 
of Renova, Pa., who were cut off from the outside 
world in the Allegheny River floods, March 1936. 

1937—Robert T. Anderson, operator of amateur 
radio transmitter W9MWC, Harrisburg, Ill., for 
his efforts in the January, 1937, flood emergency 
when he worked for four days with only ten hours’ 
sleep to obtain means for the evacuation of 1,500 
( Tll., which was 
threatened with inundation by the Ohio river. 

1938—Wilson E. Burgess, amateur radio operator 


| 


at Westerly, R. I., for his work in the hurricant 
of September, 1938, when he remained on Lae 4 or 
56 hours at great personal risk to maintain the 
only line of communication with the Red Cross s 
other relief agencies. 

1940—Marshall i, E 

a ars . Ensor, amateur radio operator 
at Olathe, Kansas, in recognition of the outees he 
has given in the fundamentals of radio opera! 
over his own amateur station, W9BSP, for te 
years during which time he has helped thousan 
of young men pass their examinations for 
amateur radio licenses. : 


Motion. Pictures—Arts and Sciences 


3 Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences confers Awards of Merit annually td recognize 


Standing achievements in motion pictures 
mary 1 and December 31 of the following year. 


ie. 1927-28 

ictress: Janet Gaynor, ‘‘Seventh Heaven.” 
actor: Emil Jannings, ‘‘Way of All Flesh.” 
>roduction: “‘Wings,’’ Paramount. 

act Quality of Production: ‘‘Sunrise,’”’ Fox 


rp. 
Direction: Frank Borzage, ‘‘Seventh Heaven.” 
Wis Milestone, ‘‘Two Arabian Nights.” 
art Direction: William C. Menzies, ‘“Tempest.”” 
ee eh? Charles Rosher, Kar] Struss, 
unr - - 
Writing: Original story: Ben Hecht, ‘‘Under- 
rid.’’ Adaptation: Benjamin Glazer, “‘Seventh 


aven. 

iting: Joseph Farnham, ‘‘Telling the 
neineering Achievement: Roy Pomeroy, ‘‘Wings.” 
jpecial Awards: Warner _ Bros., for ‘‘Jazz 
nger.’”? Charles Chaplin, “‘The Circus.’’ 

ay : 1928-29 

Actress: Mary Pickford, ‘‘Coquette.” 

Actor: Warner Baxter, ‘In Old Arizona.” 
Production: ‘Broadway Melody,’’ Metro-Gold- 
m-Mayer. 


Direction: Frank Lloyd, ‘‘The Divine Lady.” 
een: Cedric Gibbons, ‘‘Bridge of San 
ey.” 


Cinematography: Clyde de Vinna, ‘White 
ac ows of the South Sea."’ 
1929-30 
ess: Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee.”’ 


‘etor: George Arliss, ‘‘Disraeli.’’ 
Production:: ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
nivel = 
Direction: Lewis Milestone, “‘All Quiet on the 
stern ‘ont."” 
Tt Direction: Herman Rosse, ‘‘King of Jazz.” 
{nematography: Willard Vander Veer and 
sph T. Rucker, ‘With Byrd at the South Pole.”’ 
ting: Frances Marion, ‘“‘The Big House.”’ 
nd Recording: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Sound 
ment, ‘‘The Big House.’’ 


4 1930-31 
‘ctress: Marie Dressler, ‘“Min and Bill.” 


‘Production: ‘‘Cimarron,’’ RKO. 


yal story; John Monk Saunders, 
Adaptation: Howard Estabrook, 


narron. 

Sound Recording: Paramount Sound Department. 
Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Products, 
RCA Photophone, Inc., and RKO Radio Pic- 
res for Noise Reduction Recording Equipment. 
nPont Film Mfg. Co. and Eastman Kodak Co. for 
srsensitive Panchromatic Film. Fox Film Co. 
‘use of Synchro-Projection Composite Photog- 
a Electrical Research Products, Inc. for Mov- 
* Coil Microphone Transmitters. RKO Radio 
tures, Inc. for Reflex Types of Microphone Con- 
mtrators. RCA Photophone, Inc. for Ribbon 
ophone Transmitters. 


ee 1931-32 
etress; Helen Hayes, 
ud aD; f 

et. predric March, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
” 

duction: ‘‘Grand Hotel,” Metro-Goldwyn- 


‘ayer. - 

Di ection: Frank Borzage, ‘‘Bad Girl.” Fe 
Direction: Gordon Wiles, “Transatlantic. 
ematography: Lee Garmes, “Shanghai Ex- 


Beenie? 

Wr : Original story: Frances Marion, “The 

nd Adaptation: Edwin Burke, ‘‘Bad Girl.” 
“Flowers and Trees,’’ 

Comedy: ‘‘The Music Box,’ 

Novelty: ‘‘Wrestling Swordfish, 


aramount Sound Department. 
Technicolor Motion Picture 
Eastman Kodak 


it 


“The Sin of Madelon 


ards: 
5. for Color Cartoon Process, 
any for Type 11-B Sensitometer. 

ial Award: To Walt Disney for creation of 


; Mouse. - 
1932-33 


‘Actress: Katharine Hepburn, ‘‘Morning Glory.” 
nee charles Laughton, ‘The Private Life of 


A 


during the Awards year, which is the period between 


The Awards to date are: 


Henry VIII.” 


Production: ‘‘Cavalcade,’’ Fox Fil: 
Direction: Frank Lloyd, “OMe 
cineca ons L. Darling, ‘“‘Cavalcade.” 
a] 7 
Farewell to arms." Chas. Byrant Lang, Jr. “A 
riting: Original story: Robert Lord, ‘‘One Wa: 
Passage.”? Adaptation: Sarah Y 1 
pres ea Women.”’ » Mane ee 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Three Little Pigs,” 
a eee es Pegaso “So This is Harvie.” 
io. ovelty:. “*K * i 
Studios, a y rakatoa,’’ Educational 
ssistant Direction: Wm. Tummel, Fox; 
Dorian, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Chas. paren 
etree i hater aver RKO Radio; Fred Fox, 
: rtists; cott eal, Univ : 
bey ne pe bee Bros. Ver ee 
oun ecording: Paramount Sound Di 
for ‘‘A Farewell to Arms.” ei 
Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Products, 
Inc. for Wide Range Recording and Reproducing 
System, and RCA-Victor Company for High Fidel- 
ity Recording and Reproducing System. Fox Film 
Corp., Warner Bros. and RKO for their develop- 
ment end effective use of the Transluscent Cellu- 
lose Screen in Composite Photography. . 


1934 
i Claudette Colbert, “It Happened One 
Night. ; 
Actor: Clark Gable, “It Happened One Night.” 
Pe chistes cae “Tt Happened One Night,’’ Colum- 
a. 
Direction: Frank Capra, “Jt Happened One 


Night. 

Art Direction: Cedric Gibbons and Fredric Hope, 
“The Merry Widow.’’ 

Cinematography: Victor Milner, ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ 

Writing: Original story: Arthur Caesar, “Man- 
hattan Melodrama.’’ Adaptation: Robert Riskin, 
“Tt Happened One Night.” 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Tortoise and the 
Hare,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: “La Cucara-~ 
cha,” Pioneer Productions. Novelty: ‘City of 
Wax,’’ Stacy and Horace Woodard. 

Music: Best Song: ‘‘Continental,’” Music by Con 
Conrad: Lyrics by Herbert Magidson. Best scoring: 
“One Night of Love,’’ Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Assistant Direction: John Waters, “‘Viv Villa.”” 

Film Editing: Conrad Nervig, ‘‘Eskimo.”” 

Sound Recording: ‘‘One Night of Love,”’ Colum- 
bia Pictures Sound Department. 

Scientific Awards: Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., for their development of the Vertical Cut 
Dise Method of recording sound for motion pie- 
tures. Columbia Pictures Corp. for their applica- 
tion of the Vertical Cut Disc Method: to actual 
studio production, with the recording of the sound 
on the picture, ‘‘One Night of Love.”’ Bell and 
Howell Company for development of Bell and 
Howell Fully Automatic Sound and Picture Printer. 

Special Award: Shirley Temple, for outstanding 
contribution to screen entertainment. 


1935 
Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous,’’ x 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, ‘‘The Informer.” 
Production: ‘“‘Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Direction: John Ford, ‘‘The Informer.” A 
Art Direction: Richard Day, “The Dark Angel.’ 
Cinematography: Hal Mohr, “A Midsummer 


Metro- 


Night’s Dream.”’ 

Writing: Original story: Ben Hecht and Chas. 
MacArthur, ‘The Scoundrel.” Adaptation: Dudley 
Nichols, ‘‘The Informer.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Three Orphan Kit- 
tens,” Disney Productions. Comedy: ‘‘How to 
Sleep,’”’. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Novelty: ‘‘Wings 
Over Mt. Everest,”’ Gaumont-British and Skibo 
Productions. 2 

Music: Best Song: “Lullaby of Broadway,’’ Music 
by Harry Warren; Lyvies by Al Dubin, Best Scor- 
ing: ‘The Informer,’’ RKO Radio Pictures Music 
Department. 

Dance Direction: Dave Gould, “I've Got a Feel- 
ing You're Fooling’’ trom “Broadway Melody of 
1936” and “Straw Hat’’ from ‘‘Folies Bergere.”” 
Assistant Direction: Clem Beauchamp and P 
ini 


ling, ‘The Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” 
Waitin Belting: on, ‘A Midsummer 


w Ralph Dawson, 
ight’s Dream.’’ 
fa Recording: ‘Naughty Marietta,”’ Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer. 


2 


/ney Productions. 


‘Fields for ‘‘The Way You Look Tonight.” 


and Get It 
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i 
ientific Aw : Agfa-Ansco Corp. for develop- Goldwyn-Mayer- 2 
ER lors sete nace ‘Infra-Red Film. Eastman Music: Best’ song: Harry Owens a f ‘Ss 
Kodak Co. for development of Eastman Pola- | Lelanie’’ from Waikiki Wedding, ame 


Screen. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for development of 
anti-directional negative and positive development 
by means of jet turbulation. William A. Mueller, 
Warner Bros., for method of dubbing. Mole-Rich- 
ardson Co. for development of ‘‘Solarspot’’ spot 
lamps. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for automatic con- 
trol system for cameras and sound recording ma- 
chines and auxiliary stage equipment. Electrical 
Research Products, Inc. for study and development 
of equipment to analyze and measure flutter. Para- 
mount Productions; for design and construction 
of Paramount Transparency Air Turbine Develop- 
ing Machine. Nathan Levinson, Warner Bros., 
for new method of intercutting variable density and 
variable area sound tracks. ae 

Special Award: David Wark Griffith for distin- 
guished creative achievements as director and pro- 
ducer and lasting contributions to progress of mo- 
tion picture arts. 


1936 
Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘“The Great Ziegfeld.’’ 
Actor: Paul Muni, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.” 
Actress (supporting role): Gale Sondergaard, 
“Anthony Adverse.’’ 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘“‘Come 


Production: ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld,’’ Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 
ie A at Frank Capra, ‘‘Mr. Deeds Goes To 
‘own,”’ 
Art Direction: Richard Day, ‘‘Dodsworth.”’ 


Cinematography: Tony Gaudio, “‘Anthony Ad- 
verse. 
Writing: Original story: Pierre Collings and 


Sheridan Gibney, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur,”’ 
Sereen-play by Pierre Collings and Sheridan Gib- 
ney, ‘‘The Story. of Louis Pasteur.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘“‘Country Cousin,”’ Dis- 
Color: ‘“‘Give Me Liberty,” 
Warner Bros. 1-reel: ‘‘Bored of Education,’’ Roach 


Studios. .2-reel: ‘‘The Public Pays,’? Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 
Music: Best Song: Jerome Kern and Dorothy 


Best 
Scoring: Warner Bros. Music Department for 
“Anthony Adverse.” 

Dance Direction: Seymour Felix, ‘‘A Pretty Girl 


Is Like a Melody’’ number from ‘‘The Great 


Assistant Direction: Jack Sullivan, “The Charge 
of The Light Brigade.”’ : 

Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, “Anthony Adverse.”’ 

Sound Recording: ‘San Francisco,’’ Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 

Sciei.tific Awards: Douglas Shearer and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Sound Department for develop- 
ment of practical Two-Way Horn System and 
biased Class A Push-Pull Recording System. E. C. 
Wente and Bell Telephone Laboratories for multi- 
cellular high-frequency horn and receiver, The 
Ri Manufacturing Co. for Rotary Stabilizer 
Sound Head. RCA Manufacturing Co. for develop- 
ment of method of recording and printing sound 
records. Electrical Research for, ERPI ‘‘Type Q” 
portable recording channel. RCA Manufacturing 
Company for furnishing practical design and speci- 
fications for non-slip printer. United Artists Studio 
for development of practical efficient, and quiet 
wind machine. 

Special Awards: To March of Time for its signifi- 
cance to motion pictures and for having revolu- 
tionized one of most important branches of the 
industry—the newsreel. W. Howard Greene and 


‘Ziegfeld,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


‘Harold Rosson for color cinematography in ‘The 


Garden of Allah.’’ 


1937 

Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Good Earth.’ 

Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains Courageous.”’ 
% oes supporting role): Alice Brady, ‘In /Old 

cago.”’ 

Actor (supporting role): Joseph Schildkraut, 
“The Life of Emile Zola.’’ 

Moan a “The Life of Emile Zola,’”’* Warner 
ros, 

Direction: Leo McCarey, ‘‘The Awful Truth.” 

Art Direction; Stephen Goosson, ‘‘Lost Horizon,” 

Cinematography: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, ‘‘The 
Good Earth.”’ 

Writing: Original story: Wm. A. Wellman and 
Robert Carson, ‘‘A Star_is Born,.’’ Screen-play: 
Norman Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald and Geza 
Herczeg, ‘“‘The Life of Emile Zola.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Old Mill,’’ Disney 
Productions. Color: ‘‘Penny Wisdom,’’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 1-reel: ‘‘Private Life of the Gan- 


nets,’’ 20th-Fox. 2-reel: ‘Torture Money,’’ Metro- 


no) 
Best Scoring: “One Hundred Men and 4@ Gil 


Universal. ew 
Dance Direction: Hermes Pan, “Damsel in 


tress,"*” RKO Radio. F 
Film Editing: Gene Havlick and Gene Milfe 
Robert Webb, ‘In 


“Lost Horizon.’’ 
Assistant Direction: 
Thomas Moulton for “Hw 


Chicago,’’ 20th-Fox. 
er Ga oe Be ee: 
cane,’’ Goldwyn. 
Scientific Awards: To Agfa Ansco Corp., 
supreme and ultra speed pan motion picture ne: 
tives. 'To Walt Disney Productions for design : 
application of Multi-Plane Camera., To East 
Kodak Co. for fine-grain duplicating film stow 
To Paramount Pictures, for development of DY 
Screen Transparency Camera Setup. To Met 
Goldwyn-Mayer Sound Department for method 
varying the scanning width of variable de 
To Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Cams 
Department for improvement of semiautomatic 1 


Paramount Pictures for application of acousi 
principles to the sound proofing of gasoline g 
erators and water pumps. To Metro-Goldwy 
Mayer Sound Department for design of film dr 
mechanism as incorporated in ERPI 1010 H 
producer. 
Spc ‘ial Awards: Mack Sennett for lasting ¢ 
tribution to comedy technique of screen. To Ede 
Bergen for outstanding comedy creation, Ch 
McCarthy. To W. Howard Green for color pt 
tography of ‘‘A Star Is, Born,’’ Selznick, Uni 
Artists. To The Museum of Modern Art F 
Library for significant work in collecting 
dating from 1895 to the present and for the fiff 
time making available to the public the means} 
studying the historical and aesthetic developma 
of the motion picture as one of the major arts. 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Dar 
F. Zanuck. Aer } 


Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 

Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town.”’ 
Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, ‘‘Jezebe 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Bre 


“Kentucky.”’ ; 
“You Can’t Take It With Yo 


Production: C 
Columbia. S| 
Direction: Frank Capra, “You Can’t Take 
With You,’’ Columbia. 4 
Art Direction: Carl Weyl, ‘The Adventures | 
Robin Hood.’’ . 
Bee rcs eye A dak Joseph Ruttenberg, “The Gre 
altz.’” 4 
Writing: Original story: Dore Schary a 
Eleanore Griffin, ‘‘Boys Town.’ Screenple 
George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Pygmalion.’’ Adaptatio 
W. P. Lipscomb, Cecil Lewis and Ian Dalrymp 
“Pygmalion.’’ : #5 ~ 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘Ferdinand the Bul 
Disney. 1-reel: ‘“‘That Mothers Might Liv 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 2-reel: ‘Declaration 
Independence,’’ 


Band.”’ 

Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, ‘Th bu 

ehh ate eo ah d me b. 
oun: ecording: omas T. Moulton, ‘4 
Cowboy and the Lady.”’ a . 

Scientific Awards: RKO Sound Department | 
application of compression to variable area reco} 
ing in motion picture production. To Byron Ha 
‘and Special Effects Department of Warner 
for pioneering development, and for first prac 
application to motion picture production, of 
head background projector. ; ‘ 
as | G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To H 

is. ‘ 

Special Awards: To Oliver Marsh and 
Davey for color cinematography of ‘“‘Sweeth 
To Deanna Durbin and Mickey Rooney for 
nificant contribution in bringing spirit and 
Sonification of youth to screen. To Harry 
Warner in recognition of patriotic service in 
production of historical short subjects. To ” 


en ee Aen Te 


x Fo Oe 
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isney for ‘‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
> Paramount Studio for outstanding Sobievernent 
ee ne, the Special Photographic and Sound 
ects in ‘Spawn of the North.’’ To J. Arthur 
ll for his outstanding contributions to advance- 
ent of color in peepee’ photography. 


Actress: Vivien Leigh, “Gone With the Wind.” 
Actor: Robert Donat, “Goodbye. Mr, Ohive 
Actres ppor role): 4 
ea With the Win bags Hattie McDaniel for 
aoe, cupporting role): Thomas Mitchell for 
Production: “‘Gone With x 

Eemastional. the Wind,” Selznick 
I ction: Victor Fleming, “‘Gone With the 


ind. 
ao: Lyle Wheeler, ““Gone With the 


Writing: Original story: Lewis R. Foster, ‘‘Mr. 
nith Goes to Washington.’ Screenplay: Sidney 
ward, “Gone With the Wind.” 
Special Effects: Fred Sersen and E. H. Hansen, 
The Rains Came.’’ 

(Cinematography: Black-and-white. Gregg To- 
nd ‘Wuthering Heights.’’ Color: Ernest Haller 
nd Ray Rennahan, “‘Gone With the Wind.” 
Sound Recording: Bernard B. Brown, ‘““‘When 
pmorrow Comes.”’ 

tilm Editing: Hal C: Kern and James E, Newcom, 
Gone With the Wind.” 

(Music: Best Original Score: Herbert Stothart, 
he Wizard of Oz,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Best 
ring: Frank Harling, Richard Hageman, John 
Bipold, and Leo Shuken, ‘‘Stagecoach,’’ Wanger. 
est song: E. Y. Harburg and Harold Arlen, 
Dyer the Rainbow” from “‘The Wizard of Oz,” 
etro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: “The Ugly Duckling,” 
isney. i-reel: ‘‘Busy Little Bears,’” Paramount. 
reels: ‘“‘Sons of Liberty.”’ Warner Bros. 

drying G. Thalberg Award: David O. Selznick. 
Special Awards: To Douglas Fairbanks, recog- 
wing his unique and outstanding contribution to 
national development of motion pictures. To 
echnicolor Company for successfully - bringing 
ree-color feature production to the screen. To 
sation Picture Relief Fund acknowledging out- 
nding services to the industry. To Judy Garland 
7 outstanding performance as screen juvenile. 


To William Cameron Menzies for outstanding 
achievement in use of color for ‘‘Gone With the 


1940 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.”’ 
py See Ree lihely BS boar a ee Story.’ 
ing role); i 
itunes af, Weethe” & ): Jane Darwell, ‘“The 
og fhetor (supporting role): Walter Brennan for 

The Westerner.”’ 

Production: *‘Rebecca,’’ Selznick International. 

Direction: John Ford, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath,” 
20th Century-Fox. 

Art Direction: Black-and-white: Cedric Gibbons, 
Paul Groesse, Associate, “Pride and Prejudice.” 
Color: Vincent Korda, “‘The Thief of Bagdad.” 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: George 
Barnes, ‘‘Rebecca.’’ Color: George Perinal, “Phe 
Thief of Bagdad.”’ 

Writing: Original story: Benjamin Glazer ana 
John S. Toldy, ‘‘Arise, My Love.’ Screenplay; 
Donald Ogden Stewart, ‘‘The Philadelphia Story.” 
Original screenplay: Preston Sturges, “The Great 
McGinty.’’ : 

Sound Recording: Douglas Shearer, “‘Strike Up 
the Band.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Milky Way,’’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Rudolph Ising Series. 1-reel: 
“Quicker’n A Wink,’ Pete Smith Specialty, Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer.  2-reel: ‘“‘Teddy, The Rough 
oe Warner Bros., Gordon Hollingshead, pro- 
ucer. 

Film Editing: Anne Bauchens, “North West 


Mounted Police.” 

Cunt ed eest Original Score: Leigh Harline, Pail 
J. Smith and Ned Washington, ““Pinocchio.”’ Best 
scoring: Alfred Newman, “Tin Pan Alley.”’ Best 
song: Ned Washington and Leigh Harline, “* 
You Wish Upon a Star,’’ from “Pinocchio.” 

Special Effects: Lawrence Butler and Jack 
Whitney, “The Thief of Bagdad.”’ 

Special Awards: To Bob Hope in recognition of 
unselfish services to motion picture industry. 
Colonel Nathan Levinson for outstanding service to 
industry and Army. To 20th Century-Fox Films 
for design and construction of 20th Century 
Silenced Camera. To Watner Bros. Art Depart- 
ment and Anton Grot for design and perfection of 
Water Ripple and Wave Illusion Machine. 


% Radio Distress Calls 


call “S O S” famous to radio- 
Hegraphy was first officially adopted for inter- 
ational use at International Radio 
erence at Berlin, although prior to that date 
‘@ calls “C Q” and “C Q D” had been employed 
airing certain periods after 1900 when the Marconi 

ational Marine Communications Co., Ltd., 
>gan equipping ships for radiotelegraph com- 


nication. 
: tress radiotelephony was 
"0 the British delegation at the Berlin 
mference, and the word ‘“‘Mayday,”’ corresponding 
“fhe French pronounciation of the expression 
raider’? (meaning “help me’’), was first officially 
Sproved for international use ) 
Radiotelegraph Convention 

at Washingto 1927. Guiding a 

“choice of the spoken word “Mayday’’ for the 
spose mentioned were its similarity in meaning 
» the “S OS” used in radiotelegraphy, and the 


The distress 


lence of the use of the French language. 
20S” does not mean literally “Save Our 


+ or “Save Our Ship’ as is sometimes 
med, any more than- the previous international 

igtress call ““CQD’’ meant “Come Quick Danger. 

il such calls are based on the speed and clarity 

: hich they can be transmitted. 

special wireless call for sea 


sency prior to the turn of the century. A 


aph as a ‘‘genera an 
DI Pence a onal for any ship desiring to com- 
icate with another ship or shore station. 


z. George 


t 
Yi 


+ meritorious public service.” The regen 
yorks—Columbia Broadcasting System. 


dium-sized Stations—WGA 


Source: Federal Communications Commission 


The need for a common distress call was recog- 
nized at the preliminary International Radio 
Conference held at Berlin in 1903. Here the Italian 
delegation suggested that in emergency o ship 
should send at intervals the signal ‘““SSSDDD.”’ No 
action was taken at this conference. 

In 1904 the British Marconi Co‘ instructed its 
ship radio stations to substitute ‘‘C D’’ for “‘C Q.”” 
Subsequently, the “‘D’’ was inserted in the old 
“Cc Q” call.. At the 1906 International Radio Con- 
ference at Berlin, however, ‘“‘S O S’’ was formally 
adopted. This combination was the outgrowth of 
CEO AT 0/ « ) which had been used by 
German ships but which was somewhat unsatis- 
factory because the final dot was easily obliterated 


Foster Peabody 


be a ati, O- 
p Stations — WLW OF Co ot Cleveland, O. 


by interference. 
Taven. so, “C QD” was so firmly established with 


some operators that its use was continued for some 
years thereafter. A notable example was its em- 
ployment in summoning aid for the steamship 
Republic in 1909. “CQ D”’ finaily passed from the 
sea calls when the international radio conferences 
continued to approve ‘‘S O'S.” 

In the World War ‘“‘SSSS’* was adopted by the 
Allies and was not used by neutrals, and to that 
extent was not, strictly speaking, an international 
signal, wepees Re fe) eee 
shipping of all nations., In 
yan td used as a call of distress, 
to other ships that f 
actually threatening the vessel sending out such a 
call. It was the understanding that even were the 
ship sinking because of the submarine, 
nationally recognized “S O 8” would be used to 

al 


summon 


Radio Awards 


de for ihe first time in 1940 and are for “outstand- 


he George Foster Peabody Radi) Agena or he University of Georgia authorized the awards. 


ll Stations—KFRU of Columbia, Mo, 
gal ero elmer Davis, CBS. 
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Motion Picture Statistics 


The 1941 Film Daily Year Book, edited by Jack 
Alicoate, reports approximately 80,000,000 persons 
attended motion picture theatres weekly in 1940 
throughout the United States, and 230,000,000 
throughout the world. In the United States the 
average general admission price, exclusive of taxes, 
was 24 cents. Capital invested in the film industry 
is $3,000,000,000, of which $2,097,100,000 is in this 
country, and the number of persons employed 


(U. S.), 282,000 divided as follows: Production, 
29,000 (weekly payroll, $2,600,000); distribution, 
12,500 (annual payroll, $27,560,000); exhibition, 


241,000 (annual payroll, $250,000,000). 

It is estimated that production costs for the 
1940-41 season will reach $150,000,000. During 1940 
590 actors held term contracts with major studios, 
while contract directors numbered 114 and writers 
340. The average number of extras given employ- 
ment daily is 741. Approximately 276 different 
industries, arts and crafts are involved in the 
making of a single motion picture, 530 (not in- 
eluding 707 shorts) of which were produced during 
the 1939-40 season. Seventy_per cent of the world 
movie fare emanates from Hollywood, where the 
studio investment represents $135,000,000. 

The production dollar is divided as follows: cast, 


25 per cent; extras, bits and characters, 5 per |} 


cent; director, 10 per cent; director assistants, 2 


Motion Pictures—Theaters in U. S. and Capacities — 


per cent; cameraman and crew, 1.5 per cent; lighh 
2 per cent; makeup, hairdressers and supplies, ( 
per cent; teachers, 0.2 per cent; crew and la 
1.2 per cent; story preparation, 7 per cent; stoy 
costs, 5 per cent; costumes and designers, 2 Fj 
cent; sets and art directors, 12.5 per cent; stil 
and photographs, 0.4 per cent; cutters, 1 per cen 
film negative, 1 per cent; tests, 1.2 per cent; il 
surance, 2 per cent; sound-engineering and negg 
tives, 3.1 per cent; publicity, transportatio 
research, technical, miscellaneous, 2 per cent; i 
direct costs, 15 per cent. 

Of the world total of 69,153 (1939) motion pic’ 
theatres, 19,645 (1940) are in the United States an 
35,694 in Europe. In the Far East there are 6,56 
Latin America, 5,403; Canada, 1,246; Africa @ 
the Near East, 968. It is estimated that there az 
but 2,123 theatres not wired for sound in ti 
world. These figures do not include some 30,00 
workers’ halls in the U. S. S. R.; where pictur® 
are shown without admission charges. All theatre 
in the United States and Canada are wired. 

In the United States there is one motion pictus 
theatre seat for every 12 inhabitants and on 
theatre for every 8,000. There are 393 theatres fat} 
Negroes. 4 

Below is a list of motion picture theatres in tk 
United States, by States, as of January 1, 1940. . 


5 \ Total Theaters Closed Theaters Open Theaters 
tates 1 Ei BS Sara aes 
No. Seats No. Seats No. Seats 

Alabama. 272 101,093 26 6,800 246 94,293 
Arizona... 107 45,466 14 3,854 3 41,612 
Arkansas. 250 93,717 17 7,677 233 86,040 
California 1,156 833,435 143 62,013 1,013 771,422 
Colorado, 260 117,292 13,031 21 104,261 
Connecticut .....4..... 213 187,705 20 11,411 193 176,294 
Melaware.. cl... .. ys ee 36 23,233 re 350 3 22,88: 
Dist aLCol! sey... 62 53,699 1 1,000 61 52,699 
THU ho Pieces ae 309 150,048 33 11,556 276 138,492 
(Se ame ie ee oe 331 148,617 24 9,901 307 138,716 
Idaho. . 213 65,276 62 12,257 151 3,01 
BAUME. sighs ei ose's <1 1,101 729,072 153 58,330 948 670,742 
ARPRELGDIBS coe cls eis Ge ee 550 294,414 25,836 456 268,578 
BSIWPEISsiafe ce etnias okie she ss 601 218,928 51 16,066 550 202,862 
ASA Ro eis cv aks a'sls vi 464 194,380 $2 23,429 382 170,951 
LC) 6 332 144,467 54 15,150 278 129,317 
BAMBINI elie ok se sy - 329 161,287 25 10,214 304 151,073 
11 Ce 206 96,278 , 146 156 77,132 
Maryland.) .....05....4 238 131,489 19 4,798 219 126,691 
Massachusetts.......... 446 434,104 52 29,193 394 4,9 
WE CES Ge a eens 697 458,798 62 22,939 635 435,859 
Minnesota... .......... 547 235,629 48 12,712 499 222,917 
viet eae hes See eee 219 90,183 il 96 208 86,219 

RGQAIESIS Gisele 31s Siclaies ts 710 369,503 146 54,628 564 314,875 
IMOnpANA! Je. sy. s 0s ue 3 209 65,355 , 6,989 166 36 202 
Nebraska.............. 369 136,630 79 25,429 111/201 72 ? 
BIG EAU GG cs votes, Lis cee 41 14,980 600 37 14/380 47! 
New Mampshire........ 106 59,809 25 11,661 81 487148 102? 
New Jersey............ F ; 35 ; 
New Mexico............ 7,0 9 


Ww 

West Virginia 

WASCOnSIBG, 2. is... 
PVIMOROERE A i ais sg ckiseas oc 


U.S. totals......... 11,390,066 


2,104 |@ 


800,224 10,589,842 


17,541 


Singing Speeds Aircraft Workers at Their Tasks 


_Jdhn F. Victory, secretary of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, told a national 
air conference (June 3, 1941) at Louisville, Ky., 
how certain workers at the committee’s laboratories 
in Langley Field, Va., sing at their work by 
authority of the Government. ; 

“These employes put together large, wood pro- 
pellers used in the wind tunnels where aircraft and 
aircraft parts are tested,’’ Victory explained. “It 


is necessary that they work fast in superimpos: 
large numbers of layers of I: 

each ae poe glue betwebn. ae ote 
propeller blades must be compl and 

press before the glue dries. mites mt 


setting up cadence for their task, each blade w 
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‘The New York Yankees, champions of the American Leag 


the 1941 World Series, 
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d game; for Coscarart in seventh inning, 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


| *Riggs batted for Owen in seventh inning, first game, 
ame. 
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INC F 1941 A 
rk Yankees Win World Series from Brooklyn Dodgers, 

* 4 Games to 1 oe 
ue, defeated the ‘Brooklyn Dodgers, 
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four games to one. 
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fth game. 
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‘Bordagaray ran for Dickey, eighth inning, second game. 


ing, second game, for Breuer in ei 


>, Herman an 


d Camilli; Gordon, Rizzuto and Stur: 
shoeg Umpires—Pinelli and Goetz (N. L.), 


» 2:22, 2:54; 2:13. 


BRR eRe 


Ee 


mare we 


in—Keller 5, Gordon 5, St 
e 2, Riggs, Camilli. 


urm 2, 
Left on bases—Dodgers 
eese, 


| 


0 


**Selkirk batted for 
i ighth inning, fourth game. 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY ayeaNue 


; 4 1 
Chandler, DiMaggio, Dickey, 


li; Owen and Riggs; R 
m 4; Rolf and Rizzuto; 
McGowan and Gri 
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**Wasdell batted for Casey 
**Galan batted for French 
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r of the Yankees, established a record as the first team leader to head a clult namie aie 


COMPOSITE BOX SCORE OF 1941 WORLD SERIES GAME 
- BROOKLYN DODGERS 
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. Double play--Gordon, Rizzuto and Sturm. Strw 
# yOohy 1) Bases on bails—Off Higbe 2, Casey, 2 
ni ff Higbe 6 hits, 3 runs in 324 innings, French & 
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elli (N.L.), secon eve (A.L.), third base. Time of game—2.54, 
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NEW YORK YANKEES 
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ae ge) oe eer it ee 
tiMlageic: se 30% 1 ae OY 08s 08) 0.f 2; 20 Ore ree i 
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BROOKLYN DODGEKS 
ab. r. h. “tb: 2b. +3b. shr.— bb. «so: sh. abi pe. a. 
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QG Bae (128), Nahem diy and Poland, Heath; 
Wicker (5), Kehn (1), Mungo (3) and Howell. 
Win ning pitcher, Kehn; losing pitcher, Hader. 
oe ae a the series four games to two, 
¢ 82. e 


on bases—Yankees 6, Dodgers 5. Double plays—Owen and Riggs; Reese, Coscarart and Camilli: 
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_ In the ninth inning of the fourth game, Henrich swun 
missed, but the ball got away from Catcher Mickey 


nd Dickey. 


Little World Series of 1941 


‘Third game, Montreal, Canada, Sept 28. At-| 
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‘ Commission’s share of the rece 
(Canadian money) and the Columbus club 


Umpires—McGowan (A.L. 


, Plate; Pinelli (N.L.), ‘| 
. L.), third base. le 1 oe 1 Ee 


Time of game—2:13 


the losing club split $120,786.10, whil 
ace clubs in the two leagues. 
Players shared 60%. 
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g at a third strike after two were out and 
Owen of the peters and Henrich reached first. 
a double, scoring Henrich and DiMaggio. Dickey 
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Fourth game, Columbus, O., Sept. 30 (night). _ 


Attendance, 9,517. 
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Lees 6,189. On Pet, Aen At 7 
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Columbus 14021320 ae 18 a 
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pie was $6,375.84. The Montreal club ae 
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Sporting Events—World Series Receipts; Grove’s Record 869 
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3 How Players Shared World Series Money ap 
gk So SS See eee ee 
Winnin P Losing Winnin a 7 7 
Xr. G,| Players’ . Share Players’ Share}; Yr. | G.|Players’ “Share|Ptayers” Share 
1929 | 5 | Philadelphia. .$5,620|Chicago..... 3,782)| 1936 5 
1830 6 |Philadelphia.. 5,785|Cardinals. .... : 3,875 1937 | j 
1931 | 7 |Cardinals..... .467|\ Athletics..... 3,0 1938 | 4 , 
ect Z See Phere 5 232) Ae ie : 1939 | 4 ; 
Se '257|\Senators..... 3,020|\1940 | 7 |Reds 5,803 |Tigers 
934 | 7 |Gardinais..... 5,389)Tigers... 1.1: \| : cae f 
fas |-6 \rieers eo eeslcuas ser as rate 1941 | 5 |Yankees..... 5,943) Dodger: 4,829 
aati voted 3214 shares and $6,000 in gratuities; the Dodgers 2614 shares and $6,000 in 
BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1940 © ‘i 
™ > SE ee ee eee ERT 
Yr. Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers Won a 
5 |Pittsb’gh,N.L..|; 3 1923 IN. Y..A 4 IN. Y . 
re|fused 1924 |Wash., A.L..... 4 |N.Y; N a a 5 
4 1 1925 |Pittsb’gh, N. L.| 4 |Wash., A.L..... 3 
4 2 1926 |St. Louis, N. OM) ee Ga ee ee 3 
4 0 ie Ts. Bee 4 |Pitts.,N.L 0 
4 1 4 |S. louis, N. L 0 
4 3 4 |Chicago, N i 
4 i 4 (|St. Louis, N 2 Tae 
4 2 4 |Phila., A. L. 3 
4 3 4 |Chicago, N 0 
r . : eben rr Fa bes 
4915 |Boston, A. L 4 i 4 Chicage N. 3 
4916 | Boston, A. L 4 1 4 IN. YeNe Be 2 
917 |Chicago, A. L. 4 2 4 UN Xe ere 1 
19 Boston, A. L 4 2 4 |Chicago. N. Shes: 
17919 |Cincin., N. L. 5 |Chieago,A.L...| 3 4 |Cincinnati,N.L.} 0 
a os aaMieg d, ? L z oS He ae te. Z 4 |Detroit, A. L...| 3 
eee ‘ Ws, Xp Boks ose 4 *klyn, N. L... 
1922 IN. Y..N_L.....| 4 IN. ¥.A.L 0 ess = 
WORLD SERIES RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1921 
Wr. Clubs G|Atten.| Recpts. ieee Clubs G|Atten,. |Recpts. 
1921 N.Y¥.,N.L-N.Y.,A L..8 269,976] $900,233 || 1932|N. T., A. L.-Chicago, N. L} 4|191,998 $713,377. 
1922|N. Y., N. L.-N. Y.,A-L.. 5] 185,947} 605,475 || 1933) N. Y., N. L.-Wash., A. L,.| 5) ,076 679,365 
1923|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N- L.. 6) 301.430! 1 ,€63,815 1934|8. L., N. L.-Detr., A. L...| 7/281,510 1,128,995 
1924| Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N- L. . 7! 283,665) 1,093,104 1935) Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N, L.| 6 286,672 |1,173,794 
1925] Pitts., N. L.-Wash., A. L.. 7| 282.848) 1,182,854 || 1936) N. Y., A. L.-N ,N.L..| 6|302,924 1,304,399 
1926|St. L., N. L.-N. Y., A. L. . 7) 328,051 1,207,864 ||1937|/N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L..| 5|238,142 |1,085,994 
1927|N. Y., A. L.-Pitts., N.L.. 4\201,105| 783,217 ||1938)N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N. L.| 4 200,833 851 
1928|N. Y.,A. L.-St. Louis, N.L, 4) 199,072 777,290 ||1939|N.Y., A. L.-Cin'nati, N. L.| 4|183,849 845,329 
29| Phil., A. L.-Chic., N. L... 5|190,490| 859,484 || 1940 Cine., N. 1..-Detroit, A. L. 7|281,842*| 1,322,328 
1930) Phila., A.L.- t. Louis, N.L. 6| 212,619 953.772 ||1941|N. Y., A. L.-B’klyn, N-L.. 5|235,773 |1,107,762' 
1931 St. Louis, N.L.-Phila., A. L. 7| 231,58711,030,723 a 


_ *Does not include broadcast rights. 


Grove Joins List of Pitchers Winning 300 Games 


‘Robert Moses (Lefty) Grove, of the Boston Red Sox, defeated the Cleveland Indians 10 to 6 (July 25, 
1941) and thereby made himself the twelfth pitcher in the history of baseball to win at least 300 major 
There follows the list of pitchers who have won 300 or more games: 


+. 


XY 
4 
league games. c. 
A vw D. EC: Vis, W.' tie eC 
Denton T. (Cy) Young......--- 292 511 315 .617| John Clarkson.......--.-+-+++-> 1p (327, 2 22588 : 
Walter Johnson......---.+--.+--: 21 414 276 .600} Eddie Plank  .....+-.s+s++000+> 17. 324 190. .630 
Grover Alexander.........---+-- 20 373 208 .640 | Charles Radbourne.........-.-- ‘Al 310. 191° .619)95e 
Christy Mathewson....-......: 17. 372 189 .663| Mickey Welch......-.--..-.-++++- 13 301 Ld a, 
Charles A. (Kid) Nichols....... (15 360 204 .638 | Anthony Mulane......--.-.-++.:13 302 * * , 
Mim Keefe 6... eee sees nites ees 14 342 a + | Robert M. Grove... ..-.-++++-++5 17 300. 138 .685 be - 
_ * No record. 4 
Hf rhe won-and-lost record of Grove by years follows: Fi és 
Year Club Ww. L. PC. | Year Club Ww. L. PO. - 2 
5 Athletics .. 12 455 1934.9 Red. SOK. 5. oes ogee 8 8 500 
26 Athletics ne 500 | 1935 Red Sox .....---++++ 20 12 620) a 
927 Athletics 13 ,606 | 1836 Red Sox ....-.--- 17 12 oe a 
1928 Athletics 8 750 | 1937 Red Sox . 17 9 
1929 Athletics 6 769 | 1938 Red Sox ....-. .14 
1930 Athletics 5 .848 | 1939 Red Sox . Be 4 
ae Athleties 4 .886 | 1940 Red Sox . aga 6 
32 Athletics .. 10 (714 | 1941 Red Sox.....- i 7 
33 Athletics ....,-----+-+-r-s0: 24 8 -150 


Longest Games Played in the Majer Leagues 


oa 

ne { NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 

; APSE | isis 0 Seinees - 4. 0000100000000000000000000 
ky PODGO1TOODDH00009000000000 


BGame called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes play. 


fe Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy, 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
"CoE ee Ae oes rad0000000000000000000090 
Cae f 00000100000000000000000 


, 0 
MBOSHON i es we see eri oe oe oe Rete cipaes ohe®. «iV 0 
a e of game 4 hours 47 minutes. 

, Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


870 


2 E gle] .2 EY 
®| Manager | =|| Year Winner ¢|o0| Manager |32 
fo) | 5 = 3} a0 iS) 
Collins .| 8||1923. .|New York ! 98|54).645| Huggins Re 
Collins . ‘| 8||1924- || Washington;. 92/62|.597|/Harris....... 8 
Mack .| 8||1925..)Washington 96/55|.636/Harris....... 8 
Jones. .... .| 8||1926..)New York...:.| 91/63|.591)/Huggins..... 8 
Jennings 8||1927..|New York 110/44|.714|Huggins .| 3 
Jennings... .. 8||1928..|New York. - |101/53).656|Hugegins 8 
Jennings. . 8|/1929. _|Philadelphia.. .|104/46|.693|Mack....... 8 
1910. *|Philadelphia.. . |102/48) .680)Mack....... 8||1930..|Philadelphia.. .|102/52).662|}|Mack....... 8 
me 19TT Pe cbaia .|101} 50) .669) Mack....... 8}}1931.. Philadelphia... . |107|45|.704|/Mack....... 3, 
1912. ./Boston........ igs 47| .691) Stahl 8|11932..|New York.....|107|47|.695| McCarthy 8 
ADI. Philadelphia... 96) 57|.627| Mack-...... 8/|1933..|Washington....| 99/53/.651|)Cronin.. .... 8 
1914. .|Philadelphia. . 99) 53).651| Mack....... 8}|1934.-. |Detroit........ 101/53].656|Cochrane....| 8. 
1915. .|Boston....... .|101}50|.669/ Carrigan. 8}| 1935. .|Detroit........ 93!58|.616|Cochrane....| 8 
1916. .)Boston 91/63) .591| Carrigan. 8||1936..|/New York..:.. 102/51|.667|McCarthy...|. 8 
1917. .|Chieago 100/54|.649) Rowland..... 8||1937..|New York 102|52|.662|MecCarthy...| 8. 
1918. .|/Boston 75|51|.595| Barrow...... 8|/1938..|/New York 99/53)}.651|McCarthy...| 8) 
1919. .|Chicago 88|52}.629|Gleason..... 8|/ 1939. .|New York...... 106/45 he. Mecan ooef a 
1920. .|Cleveland...... 98} 56) .636)Speaker..... 8||1940. .|Detroit........ 90\64|.584|Baker....... 8 
1921. .|New York.....| 98/55).641| Huggins 8/|1941..|/New York..... 101/53 856 Pocnaay 8: 
; 1922. .\New York.....! 94/60!.610!Huggins.....' § 
NATIONAL LEAGUE : i 
oT a a a a Se es ee 
J 
. el3|.2 2 5 
ear mner oo| Manager |= ~. Mana = 
; Balas sia 8 sero 
:, 1903. .|Pittsburgh.....}_ 91/49].650| Clarke. ...... 8 McGraw.....| 3 
1904. .|New York..... 106) 47| .693) McGraw. 8 McGraw. -| Sa 
1905. .| New York 1 8 McKechnie &e | 
K 1906. .| Chicago 8 hort ..| Sa} 
1907. .| Chicago 8 SH. Si aeee 8 
1908. .|Chicago 8 MeKechnia, - | Sat 
. 1909. .| Pittsburg’ 8 McCarthy...| 8 | 
; 1910. .| Chicago. 8 8) 
i 1911..|New York 8 | SR 
__-:1912. :| New York 8 ‘| gel 
1913 ner rs 8 82 | 
1914. ./Boston........ 8 8H 
me, §1915.. Philadelphia .. 8 8g 
oO 1916 rooklyn. 8 ae 8. 
1917. .|New York 8||1937.. 3) 
1918. .|Chicago....... 8 8. .|Chicago../.... 8. 
fete Oo ee peat . oe .|Cincinnati..... - >|, Se 
rooklyn 5 i 1940. .|Cincinnati .. - .]100/53|.654|Mc Kechnie..| 8 
1921. |New York..... 94|56|.614| McGraw..... 8//1941. .|Brooklyn. |: 2! - 10 = 
1922. ‘|New York... || 93/61!.604| McGraw. ....| 8 3 [PA |-649 [Durceher. 7am 
ee 
CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE a 
Year Player Club Aver. Year Player Club Aver, 
Wagner....,..|Pittsburgh... 
.| Zimmerman. .. Me a vueue : bo nie 7 87 
aie ars rooklyn..... ~|Phil. cM = 
-|Brooklyn..... prem ge i He 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Sporting Events—Baseball Records, 1903-1941 
Major League Winners, 1903-1941 


s ay OFS. 


New York. ... 
Cincinnati... 
Cincinnati. . . 
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St. Louis 


Detroit 
Detroit 


«|New York 


Louis... ., 
NC toguanete ee 
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Sporting Events—Major League Baseball Standings 


American and National League Records in 1941. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE ‘ 
“4 x & eS: . : St 
= ° GASees = dia a Pe a = 
oie Sep o = 32 PaEzS 2a 8 as 
gees S$ < & 9 2s HSE an 85 % 6 2s 
Se Sue e * = & ¢ ¢ & e432,;82 2: -¢ 2 bs 
Romeaw se SA So so Fe Oa 8b SS SS ee eee 
-weeoaeooe a FR 8 om aoOkzZ Og mE 8 poe 
NY... 13 14 11 15 18 16 14 101 53 .656 .... | BElyn. 11 14 12 14 13 18 18 100 54 .649 
Bost.. 9 .. 1611 9.914 16 84 70 .545 17 St.L.11 .. 12 16 15 12 14 17. 97 56 .634° 2+ 
Chic. 8 6 .. 12171113 10 77 77 .500 24 Cine. 8 10 .. 12 15 14 13 16 88 66° .571 12 
Det..11 11 10 .. 1211 7 13 75 79 .487 26 Pitts.10 610 .. 14:13 12 16 81 73 .526. 9 
Cleve. 713 510... 1312 15 75 79 .487 26 N.Y. 8 6 7 8 .. 13 16 16 74° 79".482 20-778 
0. 41311 11 9 J. 21 11° 70 84 .455 31 Chic. 910 8 9 9.. 11 14 70 84 .455 30 
Wash. 6 § 9151011 .. 11.70 84 .455 31 Bost. 4 8 910 6ii.. 14 62 92 .403 38 
Phila. 8 612 9 71111 .. 64 90 .416 37 Phil. 4°5° 6 6 6:8 8.5.4 43>11L 27975F 
. Lost .53 70 77 79 79 84 84 90 Lost54 56 66 73 79 84 92 111 
CLUB BATTING _ (Unofficial) CLUB BATTING (Unofficial ‘ 
é. ©. h, 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. pe. 92, (te, Beeb 30 hr, ie sb. pe. 
‘Boston... 155 865 1517 306 55 124 801 66 .283 Bklyn ... 157 800! 1494 286 69 101 742 39 Bry 
“Wash.... 156 738 1511 2 79 52 668 76 .274| St.Louis. 155 704 1463 256 56 70 660 -269 
156 830 1467 243 60 151 774 52 .269 Pitts.... 156 693 1416 230 63 56 632 59 .263 
Phila 154 718 1429 237 67 85 661 25 .268 N. Y.... 156 677 1401 249 34 95 620 37 .259 
St. Louis. 157 765 1440 280 57 91 724 50 .266 Chicago.. 155 665 1335 232 25 99 607 39 .255 
Detroit... 155 693 1411 248 55 81 632 41 .263 | Boston... 136 592 1356 229 36 48 547 63 .252 
Gleve.... 155 687 1362 248 85 103 614 63 .259| Cinc..... 154 615 1284 215 33 64 564 68 .246 
Chicago.. 156 638 1370 244 47 47 565 88 .254 Phila.... 155 501 1277 18 64 464 63 .244 


Totals—AB., 43,100; R.. 5,934; H.. 11,507; 2b., 
aoe Ss 505;, HR., 734; RBI., 5,439; SB., 461: 


F Tie Games—New York-Boston, New York- 
Washington, St. Louis-Chicago, St. Louis-Cleve- 
land, St. Louis-Washington, Detroit-Chicago. Aug. 
15, Washington forfeited game to Boston. 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) : 
% a. e. 


wn 
i | 
_ 


g. po. D. ‘ 
Cleveland..... S755 4131..1738) 141° 156,977 
St. Louis........157 4171 1740 155 153 .975 
New York......- 156 4186 1715 1 194.973 
Boston......-.-- 155 4089 1768 170 138, .972 
Chicago.....-.-- 156 4239 1777 180 140 .971 
Detroit.....-... 155 A145 (1738, 14: 1277 97% 

ashington..... 156 4148 1774 192 163 .969 
Philadelphia.....154 4094 1724 200 148 .967 

Totals—PO., 33,203; ‘A., 13,974; E., 1,376; DP., 
1,219; PC., ..972. Triple Play—Washington. 

4 BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
5 “gb, Ure hs br. xrbi. sb: pe. | 
‘ Williams, Bost..143 456 135 185 120 2 .406 
‘Travis, Wash.,.152 608 107 218 100 1 .359 
! piMaggio, N. ¥.139 541 122.193 30 125 4 .357 
Mullin, Det.... 54 220 42 7 5 (22 4 .345 
” Heath, Cleve...151 585 89 199 24 121 18 .340 
Siebert, Phila...123 467 63 156 80 1 .334 
“McCoskey, Det.127 494 80 160 53 8 324 
Chiman, Phil.143 551 97 178 25 106 6 .323 
Rvricht, Chi..v.186 512. 71.164 10 96 (4 .320 


1 
Grace, St. L....115 361 53 112 59 310 
es, Phila. . 80 170 14 52 
Ruffing, N. Y. 38 89 10 22 303 
Rizzuto, N. Y "133 517 . 65 158 46 14 .302 
Rowe, Detroit.. 31 10 16 12 302 
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"Vernon, Wash. .138 532 72 160 

Moses, Phila. ..116 440, 79 132 33 

nf PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
la 5 . §0. 


=. t 2 es Og oe 
Branch, N. Y...27 47 39 26 1 833. 
Gomez, N. Y...23 156 150 104 76 15 Fa TO 
 Garr’quel, Wsh.35 96 103 50 31 6 2 .750 
Murphy, igh 78, 16841 24 8 3 .727 
Benton, Det 8 158 130 65 62 15 6 .714 
-Ruffing, N. Y...23 186 175 50 59 15 6 .714 
Chandler, N. Y.28 163 146 59 59 10 4.714 
 Heving, Cleve..27 71 63 30 19 5a ple 2714 
- Dobson, Boston.27 134 133 67 70 12 5 .706 
Ryba, Boston...40 121 143 42 54 7 3 + «.700 
Lee, Chicago.. °35 800 258 93 128 22 11 .667 
* Feller, Cleve... 342 284 194 259 25 13 .658 
- Newsome, Bos. .36 214235 79 58 19. 10 -655 
Donald, N. Y...22 158 142.69 71 9 5 .643 
Wagner, Bost 29 186 175 85 52 12 8 .600 
Bonham, N. Y..2 126 118 31 42 6 .600 
-Munerief, St. L.36 913 221 | 5 6 13 9 591 
' Russo, _.28 209 191 91 106 14 10 .583 
Leonard, Wash.34 254 271 53 18 13 .58t 
~ Rowe, Det...-.- 27 140 155 33 55 6 571 
’ Breuer, y._.26 141 130 73 7 ae 
ons, Chicago. 22 187 199 38 63 12 AO 5 
: ott, Phila....27 194 212 81.5 13. 11, 1542 
 Rigney, Chi... .30 237 224 .91 119 13 13.500 
Den... 37 152 144. 84 90 9 9” 500 


E 0 37 
Totals—A.B., 42,770;»R., 5,247; H., 11,026; 2b) aa 
sees ogee 353; HR., 597; RBI., 4,836; SB., 416: 


PC. * 


Tie Games—New York-Pittsburgh 2, 


Boston 2, Philadelphia-Chicago, 
Louis, St. Louis-New York. 


CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) _ 
: 4 ar lee 


Brooklyn- 
Brooklyn-St. 


Cincinnati....... 154. 4132 1743 150 15: 
Brooklyn.......- 157 4279 1759 163 125 .974 
New York....... 156 4142 1855 158 145 .974 
St, Louis: 2.075 6% 155 4250 1838 170. 150. .973 
Boston 5.1465 ok «2 156 4176 1903 187 174 .970 
Chicago. 2. . 2h 4 155 4102 1755 181 138 .970 
Pittsburgh. ...-. 156 4216 1829 194 132 ,969 
Philadelphia. .... 155 4127 1779 192 149 .968 
Totals—PO., 33,424; A., 14,461; E., 1,395; DP.. f 
1,165; PC., .972. % 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
. ab. ‘x. he he, rbizis' 


g. 
Reiser, Bklyn... .137 
Crabtree, St. L. 77 
Cooney, Boston.123 
Medwick, Blyn. 133 
Mize, St. Louis. 126 
Hack, Chicago. .151 
Vaughan, Pitts. 106 
Etten, Phila... .151 
Walker, Bklyn..148 
Slaughter, 8. L.113 
Brown, St. L... 

Litwhiler, Phila.151 
Martin, Pitts... 88 
Riggs, Bklyn... 77 
Hopp, St. Louis.134 
Bartell, N. Y..:104 


Beggs, Cincin... 36 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
¢. ip. h. bb, so. Ww. 


Dietz, Pitts..... 33 
Higbe, Bkly...-- 48 
White, St. 32 


Klinger, Pitts... .35 
Wyatt, Bkly.... 38 


rt, 

N. Y.-St. L.... -38 
Warneke, St. L. .37 
Davis, BKEly....- 28 
Carp’ter, N. Y.. -29 
Pressnell, Chi... .29 
Turner, Cine... .23 
Cooper, St. L... 129 
Butcher, Pitts. ..33 


Lanier, St. L....35 
Lamanna, Bost. .35 


I Vanderm’r, Cin. .33 


Hubbell, N. ¥.. .26 
Schumacher, N. ¥.30 
Passeau, Chi. .- - 

Tobin, Boston. 
Heint'iman, Pit. 
Lanning, Pitts.. .34 
Hamlin, BEly... .29 


0 
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113 107 35 
26 


196 204 83 
177 176 46 
134 129 39. 
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: 1941). The game was won by the American League, 7 to 5. After 

deductions for taxes and expenses from the receipts, the balances from the first eight games went to 

the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund for the support of indigent baseball players. The balance from 
_ the 1941 game was donated to the United Service Organizations. - ; 
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Eleven Records Set in Ninth All-Star Game 


=D : 
ven All-Star records were set in the ninth; Reiser, Nati has . 
al game between the American and National Most bubficldt oreere in one Four; sae 
Jn Briges Stadium, Detroit, Mich. (July | tionals, two (both by Reiser) and ment: Nas 
). ‘The records: (Williams and Jeff Heath) mierlenhe) ames 
runs batted in for one game—Ted Williams, Most errors both teams one game Five (A 
ns, and Vaughan, Nationals, four each. | cans three, Nationals two) pai Sts 
ro consecutive douings and tines'at bat | wick "sat Bitty Mee MAYER Mel Ott, Joe Meg. 
n in seventh (off Sid Hudson) and in eighth | each. Billy Herman, all of Natiohals, eight 
\ 4 \ é 


serie hs“Vaughan, three (angle in | anerisag MGR EO" © home dlamond—tPive. by 
S eig! is ss ‘ = 
errors by an outfielder in one game—Pete ii cle aul Star hits—Herman, Nationals, eleven 


. 


‘portin 


E . -TN: <3 oy ne. & 

: ; : + 

4: : * 
oh Record of All-Star Games, 1933-1941: eS : 
a FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, A doo, a Fh rete GAME—-cincianstt, guly,& 1938 4 

ationals.......... 0 —3 “8 6] Nationals... .- pie = Gee 

Americans......... PTaoei hess 3 g ee RR Hi eS iy 55 Oe 

ee as Warneke, Hubbell and J. | Vander Meer, we iat Bie Boer an ene ie 

oiating Hartnett; Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R. Paid attendance—27.069; receipts $38,469. q 

“Paid attend ; ; SEVENTH GAME—N Y 
: ance—49,200; receipts $51,000. Nationals . O01 oO ny ran pe! er p39, Y 

SECOND GAME—New York, July 10, 1934 Americans... 27:.'7000210000-3 6 1 © 

Americans Shop ts. on 9 0 Q 2 § 48 SE peck ing oe Le ues and Lombardi; 

Se —7 ’ ri es. e e' z 4 
conan” Ruffing, ene and Diokey. Paid attendanee—62.892; abe DEE $75,701. z 
en ente: . ae a ee a J. Dean, Geecaane: see aR Hers Pah ae a 9, Pcl we 
Paid attendance—48,363; receipts $52,982. National, 5: +i KS 9 000 0.0 v x4 7 6 ? 
THIRD GAME—Clev 3-“Rufing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, © 
etre “ : rer aay on ans Pas Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French, ‘% 

a Toe Dae Osi G 0.0 x4 BY Hubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. a 

Batteries—_Walker, Schumacher, perigee de Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $42,420.79. ¥ 
eon = J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder and sehen GAME Serwl: Cus any, 8, nat * ast 
Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $93,682 American eee O01 01 Oe Se 3) 

ed atteries—W yatt, erringer, alters, FPasseau \ | 

ht cal aed ee SORE aay 3 raat A eae al inte gt ads Feller, Lee, Hudson, q 

mericans........- o-—3 ickey, Hayes. 

Nationals «2 -_-0,2 00,2 9. Ox 4 9 0) Paid and Dickey, OT Wid; receipts, $63,267.08. 9 a 
Sinsickey; J. we : 4 : ; RECAPITULATION a 
; Bartreit. ean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and American ..-..--+-++-s08er sae ¥ _ 
Paid attendance—25,534; receipts $24,388. National, 5-02-2925 Gs : 
ase A hae senor attendance, 419,308; total receipts, $470,- 
” Nationals... b23 13. 0 |” After deductions for taxes and expenses from ‘the F 

Americans.....-..- 1200x—S8 13 2/| receipts, the balance from the first eight games 

Fund for the 


Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, went to the Ball Players’ Benevolence 
support of indigent former players. The balance 


key. from the 1941 game was donated to the nited 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475. Service Organizations. P 
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Joe DiMaggio’s Hitting Streak of 56 Games 


Joe DiMaggio, center fielder of the New York Yankees, rapped a single off Pitcher Edgar Smith, of 
the Chicago White Sox (May 15, 1941) and for 55 consecutive American League games thereafter hit | 
safely. He was stopped (July 17) in Cleveland by Al Smith and Jim Bagby, Jr. DiMaggio's per- 
formance broke the modern record of hitting safely in 41 consecutive games made (1922) by George 
Sisler, of the St. Louis Browns. Another record of 44 games, made (1897) by Willie Keeler, of the ~ 
Hit safely in 57 consecutive games 


Baltimore Orioles, also went into the discard. Actually DiMaggio 
for he connected in the All-Star game (July 8) but that does not count in the official league records. 
His Lanoiety & average for the 56 games was 408. At the time Keeler ma 


pi a, 


* hampered by the foul strike rule. 

_ The day-by-day achievement of DiMaggio follows: ‘ “yl 
Date Opponent ‘ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. ; Date Opponent ab: r. bh, 2b. 3b: hr. gy 
Miny 15—WhiteSox.....-4 © 1 0 9 0) June 17—White Sox.... 4 1 ‘27 ia0) 0G 4 

_ May 16—White Sox.... ee ee le 1 1 | June 18—White Sox.... 3 10 Lo YOrroues 
May 17—White Sox... oa. L 1 0 O O| June 19—White BOX sie. 3 2-037 05.0 ta 
May 18—Browns.....- 3 3 3621.0. 0} June 20—Tigers....---- 5, 3° SM Oa ; 
‘May 19—Browns......-. SOs od pal 0.) '0;) June 51——Tigers -ss¥. sce) Sa OR 0. 0: «008 

“May 20—Browns......- mek 1-0 O° O| June 22—Tigers.....--- 5B. 15.2. 0 ee0aaee 

. May 21—Tigers.....-+. Bal Oi eae wir. June 24—Browns.....-- 4 1 140 0.33058 

WiMiay 22-—Tigers......-. 4 0 1 0 0 0| June 25—Browns.....-- 4 1 1 0 Cee 

_ May 23—Red Sox....-- 6. O-—1a50 Qi +6} June 28—Browns....--- £ 0 12 1 (0. > OS 

_ May 24—Red Sox ge grr a eG, Vor 01) oun] 27—Athletics.. .--- 3) 1. 29 oor ae 
May 25—Red Sox...... 2 0 1.0 -0. 0) June 28—Athletics...... 5 1. 2 boo one 

_ May 27—Senators...... po ae oe OS wean ee June 29—Senators...--- 4 1 1 i eae 

- May 2 ators...... “et Te 0 aL) BO PduneZs—Senators.-; ees 5 Cat 0S Oe 
May 29—Senators...... pee | 1. 0 - 0,0)! duly; 1—Red Sox....-- 4 0.2 0 0) (Oe 
May 30—Red Sox...... 2 1 1. 6. 0) 0: | July J—Red Sox...-..-- 2 ae | 1) 6 0500s 

ore 3 0 1 1 0 Oj|July 2—Red SOX..../..% Bok, 2, 0 0 

A. 4 1 0 oO O| July 5—Athletics.....- 4.2.1 —-0 SOC 

4 0 1 0 O O| July 6—Athletics... 5. 2-4-1) 0 Ome 

B42 ned. 04, 505) duly 6—Athletics. 4° 0°32 0 7 skye Oe 

Bet oak =p00 Om oh July 10—Browns 2 ot 10) SOn-0ee 

cea | i 0. 1 O} July 11—Browns &. 1 40) 0%) 0's 

Ree 4 28a Oh OO July 12—Browbs.- 5. 1.22) ) 2)  20noee 

Bnes FD eG a 2 July 13—White So 4 2273-70 “trae " 

Aye yk 2 1 0 1/| July 13—White Sox 4. 0. 1) 0 Coe 

eee! 2-10 + OO y duty. 14—White Sox 3.5.0 - We ereoomnres ‘ 

a eo eS Oa July 15-—White Sox..-. 4 1. 2) 00m 

2 9 1 t 8 9 July 16—Indians..,,-.. » 49.3 34:0). ae 

"June 16—Indians...--.- SONG © 1S We * Oye. sOuy. Shagtallre.-> coleritietisy 223 56 91 16 «4 15 
- Sisler in his reak of 41 games vi to bat 170 Stones gored 41 runs, made 78 hits, which included 4 

Nes and éight triples, for a ba ng average Of .409. eC) ae 

ie a3, dou le ame minor league record of hitting safely in consecutive games was made (1919) by Joe 

- Wilhoit, of Wichita in the Western League, 67 games, 7 

: 
Pitched Ball Travels 139 Feet a Second Ba 


meter owned by the Cleveland indians. The pre- a 
vious record was held by Dee Miles, of the Phila=- ~ 
delphia Athletics, of 136 feet a second. Christy — 
was clocked at 134 feet a second by @ — 
easuring device in Bridgeport, Conn. 


~ ‘atiey Donald, a member of the pitching staff of 
of the New York Yankees, threw a paseball (Aug. 30 | 


y eW the Cleveland, O., Stadium at the rate of | 
; age Vi econd, or 94.7 miles an hour. Donald's | Mathewson 


throw was the fastest ever yecorded on the speed | ballistics m 
m ; ‘ 
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137 19 39 52 016 212 .285 108 42 5 .968 


_ Left on bases, 27—Double plays—Appling, Knickerbocker and Kuhel; Kennedy, Knickerbocker and ~ 
hel. Triple play—Knickerbocker and Appling. Passed ball—Tresh. ’ 
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_ Chicago City Series, Cubs and White Sox, 1941 
aie, Wrigley Field, Oct. 1. Attendance, a game, Wrigley Field, Oct. 6. Attendance, 


ape 


‘ eo ROH E © 
poy Cees g0-6 10 0 
eries—Lyons and Tresh; Passeau (834), M2 O10" baie 
ell and McCullough. Losing pitcher, Passeau | ( sf son a) Lee 
md game, Comiskey Park, Oct. 3 (night). BS MMOUe 
n 169. r Sala ¢ , 
ox SeGas stems 8 3 He ohare a 
} HE kB x— ‘4 ; eat OY La 
eries—Smith and Tresh; V. Olsen (446). Hints Sox eats Maen 4 
(145), Schmitz (35), Root (114) and Me- | Batterles—Passea and MeCalicacns sce 
. Losing pitcher, V. Olsen. Tresh. ; eCullough; Lee 
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Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; Home Run Distances 875 


¥ | . * . . e 
¥ Minor League Pennant Winners in 1941 - x 
aay |, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
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Columbus 
Games Behin 
New ark 
Rochester 
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8 1425 30. | Syra.. 
ze 1 92 1399 34 | Balti. 
5 .. 55 98 359 40 | Toro. 7 6 6 3 


Lost. ..58 66 69 70 72 88 92 98 Lost .54 64 65 67 77 83 94107 
Playoff won by Columbus. Playoff won by Montreal. 


LEADING BATTERS (UNOFFICIAL) LEADING BATTERS (UNOFFICIAL) 


ah... x4.)  3bi.. pct. ip. h.- w- 1. pets 
_ Klein, Columbus.......- 362 67 134 54 .370| Patrick, Buffalo......... 346 52 112) 37) 18225 
“= Novikoff, Milwaukee....365 53 135 67 _ .369 | Corbett, Newark "771508 «62 «159 «76 B13 
arna, Minneapotis......521 102 174 105 .334| Ross, Montreal... "11293. 41. 991 158) oli 
eQuilien, Toledo. ...- .583 88 192 93 .329 | Myers, Rochester......- 255 39 a 
Denning, Minneapolis...510 85 168 105 .329| Holmes, Newark.....-.- 628 108 191 58 304 - 
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+ ot x . 
obaroo: »|Louisyille 
= 
> 
ww: woes moo| Indianapolis 
pa 
a 
ra 
os 
- 
et 
vi cot ow pan|sersey City 


i 
LEADING PITCHERS (UNOFFICIAL) LEADING PITCHERS (UNOFFICIAL) j t 
y 


! : ab. = h. fbi. pct. ip. h. w. l. p 
Grodzicki, Columbus... .199 169 19 5 .792 | Lindell, Newark..:..... 228 205 23 rom 
Brecheen, Columbus... ..188 175 416 6 727 | Hutchinson, Buffalo.....284 244 26-1 57 
Judd, Louisville......-.- 148 143 13 "722 | Dreisewerd, Rochester. . 197 187 15 6 
Marcum, Toledo.......- 15 - Christopher, Newark. ..,185 161 16 7 
Tauscher, Columbus... ..155 192 13 “684 | Head, Montreal....,..-- 210 185 18 8 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE ; i} @ 
= Oe b, 


i] 
- 
oO 
to 
i 
~ 
“1 
ann 
n 
o 
ies) 


es Re 4 | (Ws dee apes w. pe.| w. i 
“‘Atianta....:. 99 55 .643 Birmingham.. 73 79 .480||Seattle.....- 104 70 .598/San Fran.... 81 95 .460 4 
"*"" 82 70 .539\Little Rock.. 71 81 “467| Sacramento. .101 75 .674\Oakland..... 81 95 .460 — 
N. Orleans... 78 75 “510|Memphis.... 69 85 .448|/San Diego. . “401 75 .574|\L. Angeles... 72 98 424 — 
Chattanooga. 78 76 "506| Knoxville.... 62 91 .405 Hollywood... 85 91 A83' Portland... .. 71 97 423° 
Playoff won by Seattle. 3 M 


. Playoff won by Nashville. 
“TAT 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks e 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire tie 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ie ta % 


\ AMERICAN LEAGUE 
, Feet from plate Feet from plate 
to fence 


to fence 
OE es aks et 
RF | CF | LF 


ee a 
| Yankee Stadium. ...| 296) 461 301||New York....|Polo Grounds....-- | ‘ 
Boston....--- Fenway Park......- 301| 420) 315||Brooklyn....- Ebbets Field.....-. 297). 405) 35) 
Peetetind. <7 | Laurus Path. | 289) 450) S58 ervcbungh-|Porbme Bei ooo 300| 497| 38 
: um. . : |... |Forbes Field. ....+- 57] 
erate tees eaiae | $28) 46] Sg CMUSEE Scena gt] 2) dial aah 
‘ LS ees iskey Park....- 53 t. Louis. ..-.. ortsman’s ii } 
H Grasiing Grimth Stadium.. "”| 328] 422) 407]|Boston....... Nat. League Park...| 378) 408] 368 — 
- $t. Louis...... ) k 3 351 || Philadelphia. . .)Shibe Park, ...-++-+ 331 } 
Philadelphia. .. iatdeeeig sf 3 


Most Valuable Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


City Name of park 


i; j § 
; City Name of par RF | CF | LF = 


NATIONAL LEAGUE bonne es aCe 
Pe pany vance. Oe Ae Aare ee ass Brooklyn | 1924—Walter Johyison....-. scree seers Washington 
1925—Rogers Hornsby. 777" gt. Louis | 1925—Roger Peckinpaugh.....----«s++- ‘Washingtom 
1926—Bob OUPALVelb Sse. <0 ete oe ose +t St. Lowis | 1926—George Burns....++s<---0ss-799"54 Cleveland ~ 
j927—Paul Waner.....---..+-se7 rete ee* Pittsburgh | 1927—Lou Gehrig... sien seagate, New York 
- 192 im Bottomley:.:.--4+++ssse77 007" St. Louis | 1928—Mickey Cochrane....-+-++-r++r 
{929-—Rogers Hornsby.-.-+-++++07- 700777" Chicago | 1929—No award 
4930—No award. 1930—No awar 
41931—Frankie Pisce vc noice sien 0s tees t. Louis 4931—Lefty Grove.s-.--++se0.-t sere 
* 1932—Chuck Klein. ..cd<cee cree Philadelphia 1932—Jimmy FOXX...+--.+7eeeseeteeee 
> 4933—Carl Hubbell....--0+-+0-0¢000 007 Teer York | 1933—Jimmy FOXX....--aerceecess re 
Biter Dizzy Dean... .-. see ee-srseore ts! NeW Noe | 134—Mickey Cochrane.....-. 0+ +rreeet 
 1935—Gabby FIATbNEtbe cise one 2 eS ne Chicago | 1935---Hank GreenberB...-++-e-sser tte 
 4936—Carl Hubbell.......- get ie Noor Work | 1936-—Lou Crebrig. <0 e--seseoopetye 
Memin37—Joe Medwick fo) w.css treet oes ean thet Aeatxt et 1" 
AAG ae aegis eres meine’ i y ore 
eee aes on a een Cincinnati | 1939—Joe DiMaggio. ...-s--. seen 
VicC Cincinnati | 1940—Hank Greenberg. ...-.--+-+: 


se nokiyan! 1941—Joe DiMaggio... ++. 0+ -02 054s aa 


Major League No-Hit Games Since. 


Pitcher 


oe 


ae a 


. |New York-Philadelphia A.. 
.|Boston-Philadelphia A.. 
St. Louis-Boston sees 


on-Boston A 
\St. Louis-Boston A 
St. Louis-Brooklyn 
Chicago-Cleveland 
o-St. Louis A 


-..|Cineinnati-Brooklyn 
. |New York-Cleveland 


Carleton. - |Brooklyn-Cincinnati «se x 
>jWarneke.. - 'St. Louis-Cincinnati dee SE 2 ; 


_ *Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless in. 
nings and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. ****Opening game of season. 


400 Hitters, Old and Modern 


"OLD National League 
Chicago.......... .403 ; 1895 Jesse Burkett... 
. Chicago... -407 | 1896 Jesse Burkett. 
. Chicago... -421 | 1897 Willie Keeler. . 
BGOStOD i010 0 site -438 | 1899 Ed. Delehanty. . 
MODERN National League 


Cardinals........ 401 | 1925 Rogers Hornsby 
Cardinals: ....... -424 | 1930 Bill Terry 


: : American League 
Napoleon Lajoie Athletics....5.... S 1922 George Sisler.... 
arate ee PIVORS'. CA eicstahte os S 1923 Harry Heilmann.. 
f : IRON co 4 ae ee aaa 1941 Ted Williams. ... 


* 


a 


th of Lou Gehrig, Holder of Consecutive Games Record’ 


ig, former captain and first baseman | of his death. In his career with the Yankees 
Sater d aes we ae sr ace an bcs o 

AA b f | Gehrig received in salary P ‘om the club. 
Pees ee home in New | Since he participated in seven ‘world series, where 
2 nieawould ene been 38 years old had the return was always heavy, it is estimated that 


d 17 days longer. Gehrig was forced to end eta saahoa from 16 years in baseball approxi- 


A monument to Gehrig was dedicated in t' 
paralyels. Yankee Stadium (July 5). The inscription read 
er ‘eee 19, 1903—Henry Louis Gehrig—June 2, 

“A man, a gentleman and a great player, whose 

amazing record of 2,130 consecutive games should 
stand for all time. This memorial is a tribute 
from the Yankee players to their beloved captain _ 
and former teammate.”’ 5 2 
(A tabulation of Gehrig’s consecutive games 
played record and other records compiled by him 
is printed in the World Almanac, 1940, page 885.) 


M2, = ° e 

_ National Semi-Pro Baseball Champions, 1935-1940 — 

.% ne Champion Runner-up 

marck, N. D. D Okla. 

near tOnia> Halliburton Cementers Buford ihe . carpi i Cemenire 
_(Okla.) Eason Oilers 

ford (Ga.) Bona Allens 

an a Halliburton Cementers 

Okla.) Ch 


unc: 5 
Enid amplin Refiners Mt, Pleasant (Tex. 
Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Waco (Tex.) Dons 


elphi 
Washington. ° 5 
St. Louis... : +. 193,000 


20,519 5,433,7 
602, Me 7 


5,029,689 4,848,300 
1939, 5,079,400. 


(*) Name and Location City oa 
PAmerican Legion............++-<++ Charlotte, N.C 
bold (Syracuse U.).........-.- |Syracuse, N. ¥...... 
_ Army (see Michie Stadium) * 3 Peg hee 
Baker Field (Columbia U.).......-. New York, N. Y¥ 
Mplpos Park. obo. y oss as > ....|San Diego, Calif 
Baltimore.......-. ...| Baltimore, Md.. 


Briggs : 
Brown (U,) Field. . i 


Famous Stadiums of America 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Sporting Events—Stadiums and Their Capacities 


Detroit, Mich. . 
Providence, R. I 
Lewisburg, Pa 


IERIOUCIVUACS . nein csld se Be = 5. s - Buffalo, N. Y..25.... 
* California (U of ) Mem.........-... |Berkley, 7-4 Ra : 
Cump Randall j |< 2) haga Madison, Wis. ..... 
Ohicago...... 2. see eee eee ee eee Chicago, Ill....... 
City Stadium bee itch. a - POrOGR. DA, Awls... 6» 


Cleveland, Public Mun 
Colorado, (U. of) 


Comiskey P 
Cornell (U.) 


Cotton Bowl 


Crosley Fie 
Denyer (U. 


Griffith Park 


ark 
Crescent..........-- 


EE ee haaey +e 


. .| Denver, Colo 


_ | Philadelphia, Pa 
.| Atlanta, Ga...... 


U. of) Mem 


_ Harvard 
inois ( 
ana (U.) Mem 


i 
‘In 


Legion Field 
_ Los Angeles Mem. 
Louisiana State Un... 


Madison Square Garden 


di 
Indianapolis Speedway. 


’ Madison Square Garden Bowl.... 


Memorial Coliseum 
Michie (West Point) 
“Michigan (U 


‘Palmer (Princeton U.).....--- 
- Philadelphia Municipal 


Pitt (U. of Pittsburgh) 
Polo Grounds 
] ue University 


Roesch Mem 
Rogers Field 


as Field 
' Stanford U 


n Bowl (Texas Coll. 


municipal. 


vel 
Pd 


on 


rr E 
ugar Bowl (see Tulane) 


) 
racuse (U.) see Archbold Stadium ee 


0 
 @Galled stadium unless otherwise classified: 


.| Champaign, Ill. 
.|Bloomington, Ind.... 
.| Indianapolis, Ind... .. 


.| Lawrence, Kan 


.|Coll. Sta., Texas 


.|Miami, Fla... 


_.| Pasadena, Calif 
.| Lafayette, Ind 


| Dallas, Texas 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 


Brooklyn, N. Y.....- 
Boston, Mass.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 


Washington, D. C 
Boston, Mass... . 


Iowa City, Ia 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


Birmingham, Ala..... 


.|Los Angeles, Calif... - 


University, La......- 


’ “New York, N. Y..... 


Long Island, N. Y... 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 
West Point, N. Y.... 
Ann Arbor, Mich... . 
Minneapolis, Minn.. . 
Columbia, Mo.,....- 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Portland, Ore.....-.- 


Lincoln, Nebr......- 
Boulder, Colo... 4 
Notre Dame, Ind,... 


Columbus, Ohio. .... 
Norman, Okla 


Princeton, N. A 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
New York, N. Y 


Buffalo, N. Y.....--- 
Pullman, Wash 
Jersey City, N.J..... 


Athens, Ga. 
San Francisco, Calit.. 
Nashville, Tenn.....- 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Chicago, I 
St. Louis, 
Chicago, Ill........-- 
Stanford U., Calif. 


Aneel. Md 
New York, N. 
New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash 
‘Chicago; TH, 


' New Haven, Conn. 
‘New York, px aan 


56,000 | 14,000 


J 


’ se 
U is for University; Mem. for Memorial; Mun. for ~ 


. reux Milburn. 


; 
; 


. 


‘matches; England, none. 


‘2 matches to 0, 


‘matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 
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INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 
1921 Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
matches; ane 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
dard; 2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; 
Back, D. Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
Major Lockett. 


Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stev- 


Capt,. J: P. Denning; 3, C 
Major E. G. Atkinson. : 

1928 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches; Argentina, 1... America (1st and 2nd 
matches) 1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 
Guest. (3rd match)-1, Harriman; 2, E. A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, Hitchcock;. Back, Guest: Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
America: 1, Eric Pedley; 

, E. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 

1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
by scores_of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 

1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America te ‘y 
o 4, 
Line-ups: United States:. 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
W. F. C. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin. 

International Military Title Cup—Winner (cup 
psecunted by Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at West- 

ury, N. Y., U. S. Army team won over British 
Army team, 10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurling- 


Amateur Wrestling in 1941 


National A. A. U. Championships, New York 
City, March 28-29. 


112 Ibs.—Herbert Farrell, University of Indiana. 

118 Ibs.—Joseph McDaniels, Pauls Valley, Okla. j 

123 lbs.—Harold Byrd, University of Oklahoma, 
_ 134 Ibs.—Douglas Lee, Baltimore Y. M. C. A. 

nee Ibs.—Christopher Soukas, Greek-American 


158 1bs.—Homer Faucett, Wilmington, Ind. 
174 lbs.—*Henry Wittenberg, West Side Y.M.C.A. 
191 lbs.—Gilbert Frei, New York A. C. 


.__Heavyweight—Louis Maschi, Twenty-third Street 
¥.M, ©. A. 


Team—*West Side Y. M. C. A., New York City. 


Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, New York 
City, March 14-15. . 


121 Ibs.—Charles Ridenour, Penn State. 
128 lbs.—Robert Eberle, Princeton. 

136 lbs.—Warren Taylor, Princeton. 

145 lbs.—Joseph Quinn, Lehigh. 


*Retained title. © 


Sporting Events—Polo, Amateur Wrestling, Pentathalon 


Polo Recerds 


“(1929) Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, 7. (1930) Hur- 


ham Club, London, England, U. S. Army team won — 
over British Army team, 8-4, 6-4. 


U. S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Open—(1927) Sands Point, 11; British India 
army, 7. (1928) Meadow Brook,-8; U. S. Army, 5. 
ricanes, 6; Templeton, 5. (1931) Santa Paula (Ar- | 
gentine), 11; Hurricanes, 8. (1932) Templeton, 
16; Greentree, 3. (1933) Aurora, 14; Greentree, 11. 
(1934) Templeton, 10; Aurora 7. (1935) Green- 
tree, 7; Aurora, 6. .(1936) Greentree, 11; Temple- 
ton, 10. (1937) Old Westbury, 11; Greentree, 6. 
(1938). Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7. (1939) Bost-, 
wick Field 8; Greentree 7. (1940) Aknusti 5; 
Great Neck 4. (1941) Gulf nora * ee eey 
Junior—(1927) K uumson, | 
(1928) Old Oaks, reste , 8. (1929) Old 
Aitken, 12; Mid West, 5. (1930) U. S. Army, 17; 
Whippany River, 7. (1931) Roslyn, 9; Aiken 
Knights, 6: (1932) U. S. Army, 11; Bahadur, 8. 
(1933) Aknust, 11; Aurora, 9. (1934) Burnt Mills, 
5: United States Army, 4. (1935) Aiken Knights, 
13; Burnt Mills, 3. (1936) Hurricanes, 6; Meadow 
Brook .Ramblers, 4. (1937) Santa. Barbara, 12; 
Narragansett, 7. (1938) Bostwick Field, 8; Aknusti 
5. (1939) changed to National 20 Goal Champion- 
ship-League of Nations 15; Hurricanes 9. (1940) _ 
Great Neck 12; Bostwick Field 7. 1941 (title 
changed to 20 championship) Bostwick Field 9; 


Hurricanes 4. f | 
Intercollegiate Championship —_ (1928) Penn. 
(1929) Harvard, 


Military College, 742; Yale, 642. 

6; Yale, 3. (1930) Yale, 11; Princeton, 0. (1931). 
Army, 6; Harvard 5. (1932) Yale, 13; Harvard, 9. 
(1933) Princeton, 10; Harvard, 9. (1934) Harvard, 
12; Pennsylvania Military Academy, 2. (1935) Yale,” 
12; Harvard, 0. (1936) Harvard, 8; U. S. Military 
Academy, 7; (1937) U. S. Military Academy, 10; 
Cornell 6. (1938) Harvard, 7; Yale, 1. (1939) Yale, 
12; Harvard 8. (1940) Yale 13; Princeton 1. 


OTHER POLO RESULTS 


Waterbury Cup Match—Guli Stream 8; Aknusti 7. 
20 Goal Championship—Bostwick Field 9; Hur- ~ 
ricanes 4. . 
12 Goal Championship—Pelicans 7; Pegasus 6. 
Intercollegiate Indoor Championship—Princeton 
;_U. S. Military Academy 4. 
Mexico vs. United States Series, Mexico City— 
cel senh nation winning two out of four games 
played. 


9 


e 


155 Ibs.—Milton (Jim) Bennett, Navy. 

165 lbs.—George Weems, Navy. 

175 lbs.—Richard Di Battista, Pennsylvania, 

Heavyweight—Lawrence Pickett, Yale. 

Team—Princeton and Yale tied for first place 
with 21 points each. 


National Collegiate A. A. Championships, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., March 21-22. 

121 lbs.—M. Jennings, Michigan State. 
128 lbs.—B. Jennings, Michigan State. 
136 Ibs.—A. Whitehurst, Oklahoma A. & M 
145 Ibs.—D. Arndt, Oklahoma A. & M. 

155 lbs.—E. Van Bebber, Oklahoma A. & M, 
165 Ibs.—V. Smith, Oklahoma A. & M. 

175 lbs.—R. Di Battista, Pennsylvania. 


Heavyweight—L. Levy, Minnesota. 
Western Conference. University of Minnesota’ 


won team championship with 22 points over Iowa 
second with 17. 


| 
a\ 
| 
| 
: 
' 


Borican Wins National A. A. U. Pentathalon for 1941] 


John Borican of the Asbury Park A. C., won the 
National A. A. U. pentathalon championship (Oct. 
19,:1941) in Elizabeth, N. J., by rolling up 3,244 
points, compared with the American record of 
3,304 which he set in 1938. The Negro runner took 
third in the broad jump, tied for fifth in the 
javelin throw, tied tor second in the 200-meter 


_ sprint, was third in the discus throw and second 


in the 1,500-meter run, 


Danny Dor 
ae anny pe of Seton 


A. A., won the 1,500 in 4:19.6, three seconds 


Horseshoe _ Pitching Championships of 1941 


Fernando Isais, Mexico City, Mexico, won the 
1941 world horseshoe pitching championship (Aug. 
24, 1941) at Des Moines, Ia., by rallying to defeat 
the defending champion, Ted Allen, Boulder, Col. 
Isais turned in 23 consecutive victories in the 


faster than Borican. Bob Sovetts, also of the 
Seton Hall A. A., ran the 200 meters in 0:21.4, a 
national pentathalon record for the distance. 
Sovetts also won the broad jump with 23 feet 25% 
inches. Joshua Williamson of the Asbury Park 
A. C., won the javelin event with a toss of 183 
feet 105g inches, and Eddie Styrna of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire took the discus throw 
with a toss of 115 feet 11g inches. Williamson was 
second With 3,157; Styrna, 2,986; and Sovetts, 2,933. 


three-day tournament, averaging 82.9 per cent of 

Allen dropped his match to Isais by a 
50 to 46 score to finish second with 21 victories 
and two losses. Casey Jones, Waukesha, 
third with 20 victories and three defeats. 


, 


_ The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxwains en a three- 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- 
‘vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first 
fegatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the 
Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- 
nihg in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale 


Time 
Date 
Winner Loser 
June 22, 1923... 22 10 22 35 
June 20, 1924 21 58 2-5 | 22 11 2-5 
June 19, 1925 20 26 20 32 2-5 
June 25, 1926 20 14 2-5 | 20 21 3-5 
June 24, 1927 22 35 1-5 | 22 39 
June 22, 1928 20 21 3-5 | 20 56 
June 21, 1929... 21 20 21 39 
June 20, 1930... 20 9 2-5 20 30 3-5 
June i, 1931... 2 +i be 
4 


June 24, 1932... 


June 20; 1924: |} Yale... .. 10 45 3-5 || June 22, 1934 
June 19, 1925 Yale.. 9 51 2-5 | 1001 June 21, 1935 6 
June 25, 1926. .|Harvard 11 00 11 12 3-5 || June 19, 1936 ol 05 
June 24, 1927. ale....,. 918 9 22 2-5 || June 25, 1937. .| Yale.. 12 141-5 3 

une 22, 1928 Yale 10 33 11 43 June 24, 1938. .|/Harvard 10 05 10 14 2-5. 

lune 21, 1929.,| Yale...... 11 07 11 09 3-5 ||June 23, 1939..|Harvard..| 10 20 10 30 4-5 
June 20, 1930..|/Harvard J1 02 4-5 | 1117 3-5 || June 21, 1940. .|Harvard.. 11 53 12 39 
June 19, 1931..|Yale...... 0 25 10 35 3-5 || June 14, 1941...|Harvard..| 9 512-5) 10 0145 
June 24, 1932. .|Yale...... *8 16 1-5 8 30 4-5 Il’ 

JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time a i Time — : 
__——<—$< — $< << Date on By 
os Winner Loser | Winner Loser 

Eee Baa eae 
; ie 10 10 10 28 2-5 ||June 16, 1933. ./Harvard..| 11 49 1-5 | 11 49 4-5 
ine 30" 1934 10 41 10 45 June 22, 1934. . Wale +Ae./s- 9 40 1-5 9 48 3-5 
‘June 19, 1925. 9 50 10 02 June 21, 1935. .| Yale...... 56 9 56 2-5 
June 25, 1926 10 36 365 | 10 43 3-5 |\June 19. 1936. .|Yale...... 10 52 2-5 | 1108 
June 24, 1927. 9 24 4-5 9 June 25, 1937..|Yale...... 11 56 1-5 | 11 59 2-5 
June 22. 1928 10 47 1 Ol June 24, 1938. .|Harvard 10 27 4-5 | 10 30 2-5 
June 21, 1929. 11 00 11 12 4-5 ||June 23, 1939.. Harvard 35 9 39 
June 20, 1930.. 1107 1-5 | 11 10 3-5 |\June 21, 1940..|Harvard,.| 11 33 3-5 } 11 41 1-5 
Jane 19, 1931. 10 43 10 54 jaune 14,1941...|Harvard..| 10 06 4-5 10 10 3-5 
June 24, 1932 *8 00 3-5 § 05 1-5 


 #One and a half miles. Past history, 
mley distance on still water on a pe 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


covering a 
rfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limited 
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Yale-Harvard Regattas 


won 28 races and Harvard 18. The record time for 
the New London course is 19 m. 51 45 sec. made by 
Yale in 1934. The records of the crews since 1923 
are given herewith; previous records for the var- 
sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will be 
found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817, 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The course has been two miles except that in 1915 
the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and in 
1932 both races were at that distance also. ‘The 
1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1923 
oe hg the record was: Freshmen—Yale 9, Har- 
var * 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 


Time 
Date Won By 
Winner Loser 

June 16, 1933....|Harvard..| 22 46 3-5 | 22 53 3-5 
June 22, 1934...) Yale......| 19 51 45 | 20 O1 3-5 
|June 21, 1935...|Yale......| 20 19 21 04 
\June 19, 1936...|Harvard..} 20 19 20 40 3-5 
June 25, 1937...|Harvard..| 20 02 20 06 2-5 
June 24, 1938...)Harvard..| 20 20 20 23 4-5 
jJune 23, 1939,..)|Harvard..| 20 48 2-5 20 53 
June 21, 1940...|/Harvard.. 38 22 09 
June 14, 1941... |Harvard. .| 20 40 20 53 2-5 


Date 


June 16, 1933. . 


period of 59 years, shows, it is said, that, over the 


to 17 feet per second. Gee CHILDS CUP 
r. Place Winner Yr. Place Winner Yr. Place Winner 
930. (Schuylkill, .... .|Columbia ||1936.|Harlem........ Penn» 
124: Senugikill ~[Golumbia 17931 (Carnegie Lake. Columbia |/1937. Schuylkill «[ptinceton 
3 ais? an. 1932.|Harlem.......-|Penn- ¢ @} of ; 
1338 § Pena Vane, jeer 1933 .|Schuylkill......|/Princeton 1939 Harlem Aa et EN a 
927 .|Schuylkill......|Princeton 1934. |Carnegie Lake. .|Princeton ||1940 Sehuy'aill OR olumbia 
i 3 |Garnegie Lake. .|Columbia |/1935. Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 1941, |Carnegie Lake. .| Princeton’ 
‘929. |Carnegie Lake ..|Columbia 
. 1941 Dual and Triangular Regattas 
e. Winner's 
Date Place Distance First Second Third Time 
Miles ; 
é 14 Princeton. . .|Rutgers, ..-- By ee I aC 9:05.8 } 
cer 13. Si Gabi... Pee 3 Washington. Californl On eee ee 14:38 
‘Abt. 19. [Annapolis .))20.---. 134 Princeton... ./ Navy... ke 0:36 
“Apr. 19: PO AINGW eODK acts. ees) - 1% peers “|: pei 
ae eer 5 peeadelp his \scipbtenat oe ie. tes 26 i sparnena bes 10:88 
ee oe. ee a dire ds Ge. odie tPhs. «tik attests 124. 
Boe: : Be at ai te Navy real’. ||Boston Univ .. 6392.2 
7 3 aie Boston reales ; 1% \Princeton.. ...|Mass. Tec ove 
ay 3... |Philadeiphia.:.-.:. 15/16 \Penn .. Walle, i204: gia 
aN Senos He fGormelt. =... i]-es 2-29 2202) agape 
Beery’ «lection. iosccct - 134 ‘lCotumbia |Mass. Tech...| | 9:35.4 
ay 1). |Byraouae.... .. a 5 Minas, “Tech-htshe. Msn gaa dee | 11g 
1 me lieaneelis tk ae 134 Navye we scars Donne eee wi B24 
4 Bostun: Be oe rk 1% Harvard... ..|Princeton..... iCornell. ...... heat 
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Intercollegiate Rowi 


The leading American rowing colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during the war years and 
was resumed by four crews over a two-mile course 
on (Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 1920, 
when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 ¥5 sec. The colleges 
again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and for 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


ng at Poughkeepsie | 
resumed the four-mile course in 1925. The full 
results of the races from 1901 to 1935 inclusive will 
be found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 
818. The regatta was omitted in 1933. ; 

California established a record for the course in 
1939, 18 mins., 1235 seconds for four miles. 

Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon= 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor= _ 
neli; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; ‘1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, | 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
Sree In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 

The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 


four years rowed over a three-mile course, but] 1923 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: 
UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, COURSE FOUR MILES 

Year Winner Second Third Fourth Fifth 
1923, June 28.);Wash., 14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5/Col’bia, 14.15 4-5|Syracuse Cornell 
1924, June 17.|Wash., 15.02 Wise'n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5] Pen’via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 ~ 
1925, June 22.|Navy, 19.24 4-5|/Wash., 19 28 Wisc'n, 19.58 Pen'via, 19.59 Cornell, 20.04 7 
1926, June 28.;Wash., 19.28 3-5|Navy, 19.29 3-5/S’acuse, 19.53 4-5|/Pen'via 20.03 4-5|Col'bia 20.05 1-5 
1927, June 29.|Col’bia., 20.57 Wash., 20.59 3-5|Calif.. 21.12 2-5|Navy, 21.21 1-5)Cornell, 21.23 
1828, June 19. |Calif., 18.35 4-5|Col’bia, 18.38 Wash., -46 Cornell, 19.01 Navy, -19.10 
1929, June 24./Col’bia, 22.58 Wash., 23.08 4-5/Pen’via, 23.41 2-5}Navy, 23.58 4-5)Wisc’n, 24.09 2-5 
1930, June 26.|Cornell, 21.42 S’acuse, 21.54 4-5/M.I.T., 21.19 ~ |Calif., 22.24 4-5|Col’bia. 22.33 2-5 
1931, June 16.|/Navy, 18.54 1-5/Corvell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5|Calif., 19.11 4-5|S’acuse, 19.19 4-5 
1932, June 20. |Calif. 19.55 Cornell, 20.05 Wash., 20.141-5|Navy, 20.19 4-5|Syrac., 20.24 2-5 
1934, June 16.|Calif., 19.44 Wash., 19.48 4-5|Navy, 19.50 2-5|Cornell. 19.58 2-5)Penn., 19.595 
1935, June 18 .|Calif., 8.52 Cornell 18.52 3-5|Wash. 19.00 4-5)Navy, 19.02 4-5/S’acuse, 19.09 1-5 
1936, June 22.|Wash., 19.09 3-5/Calif 19.13 2-5|Navy.. 19.16 4-5|Col’bia.19.27 1-5|Cornell. 19.34 3-5 
1937, June 22.)Wash., 18:33 3-5|Navy, 18.47 1-5/Cornell, 18.56 2-5|Syrac. .18.57 1-5|Calif., 19.03 4-5 
1938, June 27.|Navy, 8.19 Calif. 18.20 1-5|Wash., 18.25 2-5|Col’bia. 18. Wisc,, 34 
1939, June 17./Calif., 18.12 3-5)Wash., 18.14 Navy, 18.22 4-5|Cornell 18.31 3-5|Syrac., 18.34 2-5 
1940, June 18.|Wash., 22.42 Cornell 22.45 3-5|S'acuse, 22.57 Navy, 23.02 alif. 23.17 
1941, June 25.|;Wa3h., 18:53 3 /|Calif., _ 19.02 3 |Corneli, 19.146 |S’acuse, 19.18 9 |Prine'n, 19.23 4 


In 1936, Pennsylvania (19.37) was sixth; Syracuse 


th. 
In 1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19.24 3-5) seventh. 


In 1938, Cornell (18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse ( 
In 1939, Wisconsin (18:40 2-5) was sixth; Columb 
In 1940, Columbia, (24.02) was sixth; Wisconsin 
In 1941, Wisconsin (19:29.4) was sixth; Rutge 
Columbia (19:35.5) ninth. 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS: course two miles 


Year Winner 


Second 


(19.3712) seventh. 


18:40 1-5) seventh. 

ia (18.50) seventh. 

(24.06) seventh; Princeton (24.09) eighth. 
- I. T. (419:32.8) eighth; 


JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four miles 


rs (19:29.8) seventh; M 


Winner Second 

1923, June 28..... Cornell... 9.27 4-5|Wash’ton.. 9.28 Syracuse... 9 ? 
1924, June 17.....|Peansylv’a 10:22 3-5|Cornell.. .. ,..... .[Pennsyl'a, 10:36 2-5|Weetron, 10:48 
1925, June 22. Syracuse.. 9.59 _|Penn’via... 10.04" |Wash..... 10.26  —_|Cornell.. .. 10.31 
1926, June 28 Columbia. 11.28 3-5 11,48 2-5|Wash..... 15.40 1-5|Penn’via.. 15.46 1-5 
1927, June 29 Auneps 9.45 . 9.50 1-5|Wash..._: 15.12 4-5|Col’bia.. |. 15.23 4-5 
nan une f - 9.49 Navy..... 14.18 1-5|Cornell.... 14.18 3-5 
1929, June 24 10.23 3-5/Calif. . 10.33 3-5|Cornell.. | 15.21 1-5|Col'bia 15.24 
1930, June 26 11.18 1-5|Corneil 11.25 4-5|Cornell... 16.39 —_ |Wash'ton.. 17.01 
1931, June 16 ... 9.49 4-5|Cornell 9.53 4-5|Syracuse. . 14.29 3-5/California. . 14.33 3-5 
ee pus re ca Lee ; ape Leas Atiee a Syracuse.. 15.41 California. - 15.45 1-5 
1935, June 18 Jash..... 10.29 [Calif | 2! 10.41 25|\Waehe. haces aoe Ney ee yas 
1936, June 22 Wash..... 10,19 3-5|Calif.... |. 10.23 2- 23 sem 
937, June 23,.../Wash..... 9.15 2-5|Calif.. |=. 9.20 2- 13. Nav 358 33 
1938, June 27..... California. 9.30 2-5/Wash..... 9.31 2- .. 13.49 1-5 Californie. 13:30 33 ‘ 
1939, June 17.....|Wash..... 9.31 Colo.,..... 9.32 3-5|Syracu .:: 13.56 3-5|Wash’ton.. 13.57 2-5 
1940, June 18.... Cornell... 10.55 1-5 Princeton.. 11.02 3-5|Wash..... 18.07 1-5|Navy 33 7 
1941, June 25....: Cornell... 9.577 |Wiscon.,... 10.03.4 |Calif.....” 14.40.4 |Wash'ton., 1445.7. _ 


4 
Uitte ey a Aaa Ri eS 
aR Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—4144 Miles 4 
ecapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 48, Oxford 42, i 
races in 1841 is 18.03, made in 1934. For races back to At ec Almenoa easince inauguration of — 
Yr.| Date | Winner | Time |) Yr.| Date | Winner | Time |) ¥r.{ Date ; ¥ 


1907|Mar. 23|Gambridge|20.26_ |\1921\Mar. 30/G 2119 
1908 April 4\Gambridge|19.20 ||1922 April 1 Campsite 19.37 
9.50 1923] Mar. 24|Oxford. ....|20 


1909] Mar. 27\Oxford..... 1 54 
1924)April. 5|Cambridge/18.41 


Wnner 


Time 


1931|Mar. 21/Gambriase 
1932 Mar. 19 Cambridge 19:34 oa 
inne aR i ambridge/20.57 


1910|Mar, 23/Oxford.... .|20.14 


1911|Aprii_1 Oxford 18.29 ||1925|Mar. 28|Gambridge|21.50 a gl Ga mpridee| 18.03 
1O12|Aoril 1iOaford 22:05 . ge|21. 1935|April 6 Cambridge] 19.48 
1913) Mor. 13|Osford Bae 1926] Mar. 27|\Cambridge|19.29 936)April 4 Cambridge} 21.06 


1927|April 2|\Cambridge|20.14_ |{1 . 
1928|Mar. 3 Ghinbrides 20.25 Ba5| Atri sl Oriora 2: 35:30 


1929] Mar. 23|Cambridge|19.24 ||1939/ April 1/Gambridde 
1930! April 12! Cambridge/19.09 1940) ee 2 Sempgee 1 er 


miles on account of war and not counted in the Tecord. 1941—no race account of war 1 


1915-19 No races account w: 
1920|Mar. 27|\Cambridge iat 


*Distance 114 


Coma apt 


fa 


¥ 


1 


BS 43 


World Automobile Speed Records 


te 
_ Souree: Contest Board American Automobile Association 
: UNLIMITED CLASS rn 
Start Dist. Date Place Driver Car Time MPH 
\P 1k. 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lio 
2 n My 
Py lm. 23-39 ‘Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 9:76 368.9 
F 5k. | 8-26-39 onneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 34.235 326.7 
4 Fd m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 59.57 302.2 | 
3 0k. 8-26-39 ‘Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 283.0 
10 m. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 2:13.155 270.4 
s 1m. |10-27-37 Reichautobahn |Rosemeyer Auto Union -96 8.7 
8. 100m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 1 A 
S 200m. | 7-22 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
S$ 500 m. | 7-22 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
S 1000 m. | 7-22-40 | Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere {Mormon Meteor 
8 lhr. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
S  24hr. | 7-22-23-40 ‘Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere j|Mormon Meteor 
S 48h 9-21-23-36 Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormon-Meteor 7134.08M [148.63 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A” RECORDS 
F 1k. 8-23-39 Bonneville jJohn R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 6:05 369. 
F 1m. | 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 9.76 368.9 
F. 5k. 8-26-3 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion ' {34.235 326.7 
~F 5m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 59.57 02.2 
F 10k. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m. | 826-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 213.155 270.4 
28 1k. j1l- 4-33 Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 88.52 
a) 1m, }10-31-33 Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 102.52 
WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) 
Year Driver Time | MPH. || Year Driver Time |MPH 
1919.|Peugeot, Wilcox.......... 5:40:42.87| 88.06 |/1932.|Frederick Frame......... 4:48:03.79]104.144 
1920.|Monroe, Chevrolet 5:38:32 88.50 ||1933.|/Tydol, Louis Meyer. . 5 rere 104.08' 
1921.)Frontenac, Milton...... 3 344. 3 934 || Miller, Bill Cummings... . .}4:46:05.20|104.863 
> 1922.|Murphy Special, Murph 5 7 1935 .| Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 4:42:22:71|106.240 
1923./H. C. 8. Special, Milton.. 17 F 1936 .|Special, Louls Meyer. .... 4:35:03:39]109.069 — 
1924. | Duesenberg, Corumé&Boyer. 123.51] 98.2. 1937.|Shaw Gilmore Spe., Wilbur 
1925 .|Duesenb’g,DeP’o & Batten.|4:56:39.46|101.13 aw: . ciate ee oa 4:24:07.801113.580 
926.|Miller, Frank Lockhart... .|4:10:17.95) 95 88 |/1938./Burd Special, Floyd Rob-} * 
4927 .| Duesenberg, Geo. Souders . }5:07:33.8 115:58.40]117.200 
- 1928.]/Miller, Louis Meyer.....-. 5:01:33.75| 99.482 147.39|115.035 


1929 .|Simplex, Ray Keech....... 
1930 .|Miller, Billy Arnold....... 
1931 |Louis Schneider.......... 


4:58:39.72|100.448 
5:10:27.54| 96.629 


- The one-la) 
The record 


_ National Association of Amateur Oarsmen of 
America. Sixty-ninth Annual Regatta, Minne- 
‘apolis, Minn., July 18-19. 

145 ib. Senior Singles, 44 Mile—W. Tank, Ecorse 


_ (Mich.) B. C. 
' Heavyweigh Senior Singles, 14 Mile—A. 
Gallagher, Penn A. C., Philadelphia. 
145 lb. Senior Double Sculls—Undine B. C. 
Scholastic Eight-Oar Shell—Lafayette BS... 
Buffalo, N.Y. po. ae 
Championship Senior Sculls—T. Dubois, Winni- 


peg, B. C. ; 
ae Senior Double Sculls—Worcester (Mass.) R. Cc. 


. ae ae soaps Eight-Oar Shell—Undine B.C. 
; lade: a. 2 

145 Ib. Senior Single Sculls—J. Angyal, Ravens- 
wood B. C., Long Island City, N. Y. ang § 

? A Senior Eight-Oar Shell—Fairmont R. A., Phila- 
_ delphia. 

4 Intermediate Eight-Oar Shell—Penn A. C., 


Philadelphia. f 
4 See quadruple Sculls—Penn A.C., Philadelphia. 


- Senior Four-Oar Shells (coxswains)—West Side 
_ (Buffalo, N.Y.) R.C 


 1926-27—Fall River F. C., 7; Carburetor mG. 
ei it), 0. : 
e21-28—New York Nationals, 3; ‘Chicago Brick- 


eOh- 
say 28-29—Hakoah, 5; Madison Kennel Club, 0. 
1929-30—Fall River, 9; Bruell Club, Cleveland, 3. 
4931-32—New Bedford Whalers, 8; St. Louis 


Bi 
Pep '33—st. Louis Stix, 3; N. ¥. Americans, t. 
 _4933-34—-St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers, 1. 
.  1934-35—St. Louis Centrals; 7; Pawtucket 


rs, 6. 
An Moet 35 Philadelphia German Americans, 5; St. 


Soccer (Association Football) 


pi., 
Mauri Rose, Floyd Davis. . |4:20:36.24|115.117 


track record is 130.757 m.p.h. by Jimmy Snyder, driving a Thorne Engineering Special. 
or 500 miles set in 1938 is held by Floyd Roberts at 117.2 


m.p.h. 


Amateur Rowing in 1941 


Principal Point Scores: 
Philadelphia, 97; Penn A. C., Philadelphia, 14; 
West Side Rowing Club, Buffalo, 72; Fairmount 
Rowing Association, Philadelphia, 54; New York 
A. C., 30; Ravenswood Boat Club, Long Island, 22; 


Undine Barge Club, | 


Sporting Events—Automobile Records; Amateur Rowing; Soccer 881 * 


i See ee. 


Worcester (Mass.) Rowing Club, 21; Malta Boat — 


Club, Philadelphia, 20; Ecorse (Mich.) Boat 
Club, 13. 

Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, Port Dalhousie, 
Ont., July 25-26. x 

146 lb. Senior Eight-Oar—Detroit B. C. 

150 Ib. Senior Eight-Oar—Ecorse (Mich.) B. Cc. 


140 Ib. Senior Singles—K. Thorburn Argonaut 


B. C. 
Championship Singles—T. Dubois, Winnipeg B.C. 
140 Ib. Senior Fours—Argonaut B. C., Toronto. 
150 Ib. Senior Fours—Westside 


Ney. 
140 Ib. Senior Doubles—Ecorse (Mich.) B. C. 
Senior Eight-Oar-—Westside B. C., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Senior Fours—Westside B. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
140 Ib. Junior Eight Oar—Detroit B. C. 
Senior Doubles—Penn A. C., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Challenge Cup Records 


Louis Shamrocks, 2. 


is New York Americans, 4; St. Louis 
Shamrocks, 3. 

1937-38—Chicago Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 
Celtics, 2. 


1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 
Manhattan Brewers, l. t 

1939- ‘ The championship finai between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a 2—2Z tie and the series was abandoned 
June 12, on order of the U. 8. F. A. 

1940-41—Pawtucket (R. J.) F. C., 8; Chrysler 
(Detroit) F. C., 5. 


B. C., Buffalo, § 


; 
aa 


, 


882 


- ,30 CALIBER RIFLE 


N. RB. A. .30 Caliber Rifle Individual Champion- 
ship. (Wright Memorial Trophy, six separate 
events are fired over a four-day period to decide 
this championship.) Roscoe R. Grider, Sgt., U. Ss. 
Cavalry, score 581 x 600. (Holdover from 1940). 

National Military Rifle Individual Champion- 
ship. (U. S. Service Rifle, the “Daniel Boone”’ 
Trophy to the winner.) William J. Coffman, Set., 
in i Infantry, score 289 x 300. (Holdover from 

940). 

National Military Rifle Team Championship. 
U. S. Marine Corps, score 2833 x 3000. (Holdover 
from 1940). j é 

President’s Match. (Slow fire service rifle in- 
dividual championship. The 100 competitors turn- 
ing in the highest score in this event receive 
brassards designating them as the ‘‘President’'s 
Hundred.’’) Thaddeus A. Ferenc, Cpl. U. S. 
Infantry, score 146 x 150. (Holdover from 1940). 

Wimbledon Cup Match: (Long-range free rifle 
championship. Second oldest American shooting 
trophy is the Wimbledon Cup which was presented 
to the American Rifle Team in 1875 by_Princess 
Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria.) Edwin L. 
Hamilton, lst Lt., U. S. Marine Corps, score 100- 
24V’s. (Holdover from 1940). 

. SMALL BORE RIFLE 

National Small Bore Rifle Individual Champion- 
ship. (Critchfield Trophy, based on the scores fired 
in eight leading small bore matches of the Na- 
tional Championship. Matches at Camp Perry.) 
Ransford D. Triggs, Madison, N. J., score 3189 
x 3200. 

National Small Bore Rifle Team Championship. 
(The Caswell Trophy.) Pennsylvania State Team, 
score 2380 x 2400. (Holdover from 1940). 

National Collegiate Rifle Team Championship. 
(Small Bore.) University of Minnesota Rifle Team, 
score 1388 x 1500. 

National Collegiate Individual Rifle Champion- 
ship. (Small Bore.) Virgil E. Pettit, University 
of Iowa, score 286 x 300. . 


Sporting Events—Rifle, Pistol, Skeet, Trap Shooting: : 
-1941 Rifle and Pistol Champions 7 


National Junior. Rifle Team Championship. 
(Small Bore, a match fired between the 50 top~ 
{nics teams in the country selected after a winter- 
ong elimination series.) Xavier High School, 
R: O. T. C., New York City, score 1000 x 1000. 


PISTOL 


N. RB. A. All Around Pistol Championship. (An 
aggregate of 12 matches fired at Camp. Perry with - 
three different types of hand-guns using each of 
them slow, timed and rapid fire.) .Harry W. 
Reeves, Detroit, Mich., Police Department, score” 
2564 x 2700. 

National Military Pistol Individual Champion- 
ship. (.45 caliber.) Lee E. Echols, Nogales, Ariz., 
U. S. Customs Border Patrol, score 283 x 300. 

National Military Pistol .Team Championship. 
United States Infantry Pistol Team, seore 1343 ~ 
x 1500. (Holdover from 1940). 

N. BR. A. .22 Caliber Pistol Championship. (An 
aggregate of four matches.) Alfred W. Hemming, 
Detroit, Mich., Police Department, score 858 x 900. 

N. BR. A. Center Fire Pistol Championship. (An 
aggregate of four matches.) Harry W. ‘Reeves, 
Detroit, Mich.; Police Department, score 858 x 900, 

N. R. A. .45 Caliber Pistol Championship. (An 
aggregate of four matches.) Harry . Reeves, 
Detroit, Mich., Police Department, score 859 x 900. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


Dewar Trohy International Rifle Team Match, - 
(This is a smal! bore team match between 20-man 
teams representing the English-speaking countries. 
Each nation fires on its home range and scores are 
exchanged by cable.) United States Team score, 
7948 x 8000; Canada Team, 7868. 


LADIES 


Women’s Small Bore Rifie Championship. 
aggregate of eight matches.) Mrs. John W. Cole, 
gies Men Minn., score 3177 x 3200. 

omen’s Pistol Championship. (An T e ' 
eight matches.) PM mec bdha ty An 
hurst, N. J., score 1566 x 1800. 


National Skeet Winners, 1941 


Seventh Annual Championships, Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 6-10 


MEN 
Allgauge—Charles Poulton, San Antonio, Tex., 
_ 250 x 250. 
|! Five-Man Team—Westbrook Cardinals, New 
York City, 1237 x 1250. ; 


99 


’ Sanders, Keyse! 


‘wo-Man Team—Charles Poulton, San Antonio, 
Tex., William Perdue, Birmingham, Ala., 498 x 500. 
Father and Son—H. Lutcher Brown, F. Lutcher 
Brown, San Antonio, Tex., 488 x 500. 
Twenty-Gauge—S. Lewis Hutcheson, New York 
City, 100 x 100. 
peuaieeace— Willams Perdue, Birmingham, Ala., 
100 x 3 
Sub-Smallgauge—Alex Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif., 


x 100. ‘ 
High-Over-All—Alex Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif., 


543 x 550. 
‘Junior—F. L. Brown, San Antonio, Tex., 99 x 100. 
jpub-suntor Billy Handy, Fairfield, Conn. 89 x 
100. 
Family Twenty-Gauge—M. L. Smythe, Mrs. M. 
L. Smythe, Aurora O., 196 x 200. 
(@) 198 x 200. 


~ Veterans—J. M. Kerr, Detroit, Mich., 229 x 250. 


Champion of  Champions—Dic 
edham, Mass., 100 x 100. en ee 


WOMEN 


Allgauge—Mrs. M. L. Smythe, 


245 x 250. a. 
100 x 100. 
woke ee Bolling, Greenwich, Conn., 

Sub-Smallgauge—Mrs. M. L. Smythe, 


oa Aurora, 


High-Over-All—Mrs. M. L, Smythe, Aurora, O., — | 


527 x 550. 
SHOOTING INDUSTRY 
Allgauge—Fred i i 
PA caus Missildine, Sea Island, Ga., 
Dallas, 


Twenty-Gauge—Herman 
98 x 100 4 pid 


24 3 
Sub-Small e—G 
Se ne allgaug Tant IlIseng, Chicago, Til., 


High-Over-All—Grant i. 


534 x 550. ao 


Chicago, 


Trap Shooting Championships, 1941 


Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 18-23 ’ 


Veterans Championship (70 yrs.)—C. Young, 
Springfield, O., 99 x 100. 

Sub-Junior Championship (15 yrs.)—R.; Stifal, 
Casey, Tll., 97 x 100. 

Junior Championship (18 yrs.)—R. Fienup, St. 
Louis, Mo., 99 x 100. 
' Father and Son Championship—R. and R. 
Fienup, St. Louis, Mo., 197 x 200. 
- North American Championship—R. Elliott, Ray- 
town, Mo., *199 x 200, 

Professional Championship—C. B. Wells, Bridge- 
port, Conn., 199 x 200 

B, 


Champion of Champions 
r, W. Va., 98 x 100. 
National Sport Writers Championship—J. Robin- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn., 48 x 50. 
Class A.A. Championship—J. Heistand, Hillsboro, 
Etice, A Ohemmiotiatiip lA,» 3 Mank: 
ass ampionship—A, nney, ankato, 
Minn., 200 x 200, ; 


(women)—Mrs, 


Class B Ch i 
Wane aon ae onship—Dr. O. T. Dean, Seattle, 


eer < Bae be dean S. Barnes, Sykesville, 


Class D Championshi i 
pre 208. oe ee oe 


M. K. Grant, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, *98 x 100 
State Team Championship—Minnesota 984 
National Doubles Ch » Painidee: 
Waukesha, Wisc., 99 x choy deer team pe a 


Grand ‘American Preli) et : 
Podbieds OQ. 99 2000 ey tee, Hue, 
Grand A 


Detroit, Mich., *99 x 100 


Grand American Handicap (women)—Miss W. M.~ 
x 100, Nee 


Hill, Kansas City, Mo., 96 
Grand American All-Over 

Waukesha, Wisc., 874 x 900, 
*Won shoot-off of tie. 


Honor—V., Reinders, 


(An™ 


Mrs. Mildred McCarthy, Allen- 


0.9 
Twenty-Gauge—Mrs. M. L. Smythe, Aurora, O., _ 


Munhall, Pa., . 


North American Championship (women)—Mrs | 
‘ : H 


‘Tex., 1 
A agp hon do Bia ee Crosby, Detroit, Mich., 


aa} 


4 


merican Handicap (men)—W.L. Tulbert, 


18-1 BALKLINE, 315 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 


American Champion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


oF World Champion 

1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 

_ Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
‘(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913. Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-40, no 
tournaments. —_1g-1 BALKLINE 

1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Yan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. . 1g-2 BALKLINE 

1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.: 1926, Erich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
tan; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
fer, Jr.: 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-41, no tour- 


faments. 43-2 BALKLINE RECORDS 

High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


5 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


i 


Billiard Records 


Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Association of America 


28-2 BALKLINE 
1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average 35.70. 1938-40, no matches. 


71-2 BALKLINE 
1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 


_ since. THREE CUSHION 
1910, Fred Eames; 1910, Alfredo DeOro; 1910, 
John Daly; 1910, Thos. Hueston; 1911, John Daly; 
~ 1911, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, Joe Carney; 1912, John 
Hargan; 1913-14, Alfredo DeOro; 1915, George 
Moore; 1915, Wm. H. Huey; 1916, Alfredo DeOro; 
_ 1916, Charles Ellis; 1916, Charles McCourt; 1916, 
Hugh Heal; 1916, George Moore; 1917, Charles 
_ McCourt; 1917, R. L. Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredo 
- DeOro; 1918-19, Augie Kieckhefer; 1919, Alfredo 
-'DeOro; 1919, R, L. Cannafax; 1920, John Layton; 
1921, ‘Augie. Kieckhefer; 1921-23, John Layton; 
' 1923, Tiff Denton, 1924, R. L. Cannafax; 1925, 
R. L. Cannafax; 1926-27, Otto Reiselt; 1927, Augie 
Kieckhefer;’ 1928, Otto Reiselt; 1928, John Layton; 
1930, John Layton; 1931, Arthur Thurnblad; 1932, 
Augie Kieckhefer; 1933 Welker Cochran; 1934, 


John Layton; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe; 1937, Welker Cochran; 1938, Welker Coch- 
“yan: 1939, Joe Chamaco; 1940, Willie Hoppe; 1941, 
i Willie Hoppe. 
MHEEE “CUSHION RECORDS 


Runs 
1930, Gus Copulos, 


g 
1919, Tiff Denton, Lis 
1927, Willie Hoppe, 


~ 1926, John Layton, 18; illi 
- 1928, Willie Hoppe, 25: 1936, Willie Hoppe, 
1939, Joe Chamaco, 18; 1940, Tiff Denton, 
‘safeties allowed. gijgh Averages 

. 1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 innings; 1925, Otto 
- Reiselt 100 in 57 innings; 1925, Otto Reiselt.150 in 
404 innings; 1930, John Layton 50 in-23 innings: 
1939, Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings; 1940; Jay 
Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings, safeties allowed; 1941, 
_ Jay Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings. 

r High Grand Average 

& 1935, Welker Cochran, 1.123. 

1940, Willie Hoppe, 1.161. 

NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 
1934, Kinrey Matsuyama. No tournaments since. 
; POCKET BILUMO Jerome Keogh 
Hae. Thomas Hueston; , . 
M4 1910-12, rfredo DeOro; 1912, R. J. Ralph; 1913, 
Alfredo DeOro; 1913-15, Bennie Allen; 1916, sone 
Layton; 1916-18, Frank Taberski; 1919-24. Kalph 
Greenleaf; 1925, Frank. Taberski; | 1926, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1926, Erwin Rudolph; uae, Thomas 
Hueston; 1921, Frank Taberski; 1927- 8, Ralph 


Greenleaf; 1928, Frank Taberski; 1929, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Erwin Ru- 
dolph; 1930-32, Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Erwin  — 
Rudolph; 1935, Andrew Ponzi; 1936, James Caras; 
1937, Ralph Greenleaf; 1938, James Caras; 1939, 
James. Caras; 1940, Andrew Ponzi; 1941, Willie © 
Mosconi. 14-2 BALKLINE 

1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
C. Ives. No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 4 

1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas: 3 

C. Peterson. No tournaments since. oo 
High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40, 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


C. Peterson yyNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 

1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma, ~ 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. : 
No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 

14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 

High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; high ~ 
Tun, 125, Geo. Kelly; high single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high ee average, 41.75, Ben- © 
nie Allen; high individual grand average, 11.02, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 
8.14, James Caras; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; 
high single average, 41.60, Bennie Allen; 1941, — 
Willie Mosconi, eight runs of 25 and one of 126 
in league tournament for the championship. High 
single average, 125. 

CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; 1934-40, no tournaments. 
CUSHION CAROM RECORDS e 

High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Chas. C, 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. ¢ 

High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. i Fs 

AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline ) 

1910, E. W. Gardner; 1911, J. F. Poggenburg; 
1912, M. D. Brown, 1913, Joseph Mayer; 1914, E. © 
W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hall; 1916, C. Huston; 
1917, Dave McAndless; 1918, Percy Collins; 1919, 
G. Heddon; 1920, E. T. Appleby; 1921, Percy Ool- a 
lins; 1922, E. T. Appleby, International champion; — 
ins; ‘Bercy Collins, Nat. 18-1, champion—F. 8. | 
Appleby; 1924, E. T. 


See ay & 


re 
pie Soe 


noe tas “7 


; Svea Fs 


<a 


Appleby; 1925, F. S. Appleby; 
1926-28, John Clinton; 1929, E. T. Appleby, Ama- 
teur Billiard Assn.; 1929, Percy Collins, Amateur af 
Billiard Assn.; 1929, M, C. Walgren, Amateur Bil- 


liard Assn.; 1929, R. V. Fessenden, Amateur Bil- 
liard Assn.; 1930, Percy Collins; 1931, E. T. aug 
pleby; 1932, Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s 


champion; 1933, no tournament; 1934-36, Edward 
Soussa; 1937-40, no tournaments. ¥ 
RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline . 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. : 
18-2 Balkline 
High run, 248, Francis S. Appleby; high single — 
average, 60, John Clinton; high grand average, — 


18.57, John Clinton. a 
THREE-CUSHION tpt tes acne _* 

i Maupone; x arles Morin; a 

ee aeWweien, B. Huey; 1921, Bari 


Harris; 1927, Dr. 
1929, Charles Jordan; 


1930, Joseph 


hallenge matches. ’ 
a esis WOMEN CHAMPIONS x 


Hast Meet 
J—1932-39, Ru cGinnis. f 
Rrofession’i933-36, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth — 
Harvey; 1936-40, no tournaments. y 
RECORDS i 
Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (414 x 9 table); 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). a 
RED BALL BILLIARDS : ‘i 

1907-1908, Charles C. eet! i 

RED BALL RECO 

Charles CG. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles OC. — 
Peterson, high single average, 533. a 


= 


Intercollegiate Billiards 


: Source: Charles C. Peterson, 
_ Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 
j 1932, Michigan; 1933, Michigan; 1934, Michigan 
_ State; 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937,Cornell; 
— 1938, Cornell; 1939, Wisconsin; 
, 1941, Cornell. 
_.. Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1935, Michigan State; 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
_ State; 1938, Wisconsin; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan; 
‘1g41, no tournament. . 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards : 
‘ 936, Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
1939, Buffalo; 1940, Michigan; 1941, University of 
_ Fiorida; Eastern, University of Buffalo; Southern, 
University of Florida; Northern, University of 
ehigan; Western, University of Wyoming. 


__ KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 


red . Straight Rail 

1937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O. 
Miller, Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor 
nell; 1940, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Ted 
University of Florida. 


' 


aa Three Cushions 
7, Wm. Joplin, Iowa State; 1938, Geo. Hansen, 
jigan; 1939, Edw. Bergen, Iowa State; 1940, 
- Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, no tournament. 


5 . Pocket Billiards % 
1937, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1938, J. L. Gei- 
Florida; 1939, Peter Choulas, Colgate U.; 1940, 
O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Lloyd Greene, 
: 1941, Eastern, Maynard 
mais, ‘University of Buffalo; Southern, Ted 
is, University of Florida; Northern, Leslie 
nan, University of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd 
‘University of Kansas. 


” KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 
pa 


ne Straight Rail 
Cornell, 442 


he Three Cushions 
, Iowa State, 179. _ 
Pa) Pocket Billiards i 
, Florida, £66; 1939, Kentucky, 609 disquali- 
_ KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 
ot ta Rail 


of Kansas; 


‘ae _ Pocket Billiards 
1938, ‘Florida 7.53; 1939, Kentucky 8.10 disquali- 


1940, Michigan; |. 


Bifliard Association of America’ 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES on 
: Straight Rail - S \ 
Sheeley, Cornell, 111. 
Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 49. 
Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 130. 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE 
Straight Rail 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 5.55. 
Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01. 
: Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 


~ ys 


Carleton H. 


| 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS) 


Straight Rail 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE 
(NO RESTRICTIONS) 


Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40, 


NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail 
S. M. Cohee, Purdue, 294 
Morris H. Ingleman, Purdue, 427. 
Three Cushions 
O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9. 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9. 
Pocket Billiards 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. % 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Straight Rail 

1934, Raymond Riggs, Michigan State: 1935, 
Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1936, no Tourna- 
ment; 1937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 
Bernard Proulx, Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B. 
Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E. Patrick, Indiana. 

Boxee Billiards 

1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 194 ibson: 

Findley, Florida; 1941, no tournament, OEE 


- FACULTY CHAMPION 


(Straight Rail and Balkline) 


1939, C. E. Edmondson, Dean of Men, 


of Indiana. Univessing 


wimmers and Their Times 


—) AQA~w 
DSS STS Sb pet bp’ b 
BBBEBEBEBEBE 


Toute of the channel swimmers from 


considered doubtful. 
emme is the first swimmer 
and, England, to Blane Nez, France. 


to swim the channel in both directions. 


*Mercedes Gleitze, England 


Mrs. Ivy Hill, England 


Miss Ivy Hawks, England 
Miss Laddie Sharp, 
y 


* 


Cape Griz Nez, France, 


In 1934 he swam from. Ss. 


31m. 


ie ee Parana River, So. Ame 


Pa., was second with eleven 
4 games. The standings of the other 


i 


champion, J 
13, Lake Ci Meas 


to Dover, England, is 19 — 


A 


ee 


——— 


————~-— 


Sporting Events—Skating Records and Events 885 


Results in 1941 


RSE ORE Speed Skating Records , 
3 ateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competiti ' 
> tit: 
SL WGn Rist e THRO OED TALEN petition as approved in 1941. i 
Distance Time Holder Place Date : 
50 yards. . : 205 Robert McLean L : 
Niehean: oa. oe ee see ke P. 0 
ott yaees ae 209.4 |Charles Jewtraw.........- Lake Placid arte be Bupruney 1338 % 
yard —o William Shannon........... lSaranac Lake..........-. Feprng 11, 1839 . 
Bas mile... 23.8 lJack Shea. .... ‘\Saranac Lake. 111)... February 12) 1930 
eno 335.4 Charles Gorman...........- Lake Placid.............|Rebruary 14, 1927 
= das yaee : ea ft aa 2 hate ee > pas ve aS desl February 11, 1926 
ee > ie 215. las Tin eke Fincid 03. .s Sta) i > 
gmile.. 1:55.2  |Clas Thunberg. 22.1.2... -. Lape Placld. 222202200202] Rebrosrey 18 1928 
13 mile... ..- dive he Thucbag i. Heke Pada oe eee Febmary a 
mile...... 5 :33.8 Edward Schroeder. .-....... Minneapelin s. coy ties Feb ee 
3 mile...... 8:19.6 Ross Robinson...........-- Lake Placid. paps Maran, * JaDUEEy TUT eae 
5 mile...... | 44:30.4 [Ross Robinson.............|/Lake Placid. -..-........ Fepruaey 12. io 
INDOOR—MEN 
18 Bred MObsORUs jo. st. 2 da <8 Boston, .....; m 
Charles Gorman............ Sb. JOUR! eke. cee Moran. a igot ni 
:36.8 Charles Gorman. . ee ee G¢. John's: Heroes ae February 27, 1925 2 
:23.8 {Charles Gorman............ St. John’s... .- ++. {Mareh 11927 
1:15.6 {Ben O'’Sickey........-....-. Pittsburgh..............|Mareh 1, 1916; 9 
2:00.4 Perey Johnston........ .4 Cleveland...) ae sien ws March 2) 1928 
2:41.2 Morris Wood.........--3-. Pittsburgh... -. ot shes ee February 13,1904 
Fred Robson..... SS Pittsburgh... - 50 eee February 13, 1904 
4: Edmund Lamy. .......... Cleveland... .2....2d6537 January 27. 1910 
5:54.8 Robert Hackenback........- St: Paw)... occas Sees ‘January .30, 1937 
its §:58.8 Percy Johnston.....-..-.3. Pittsburgh.... ne: "/February. 19,1927 
13:41.8 Joe Moore... ....-.-----5--- Brooklyn. <2 [to \eeeee as February 7, 1927 A 
15:42.2 Frank Stack..........--.-- Chicago. 5.40, protease February 8, 1930 
OUTDOOR—WOMEN , 
Hi,4 (Loretta Neltzel........-. (Detrvlts,.ac tea aes jJanu ; 
220.2 Maddy Horn......--.--++++ \Saranac Lake.........-- eepanen iG 1939 
31 Loretta Neitzel...... es "1Detroltics v2 ioe "17°" |Repruary 12; 1929 
739.4 Loretta Neitzel......... ...|Minneapolis.......-...- February 3 1929 
225.9 Maddy Horn...... "tt Ith canaba Mich......... --Wanuary9 13, 10400amm 
17.0 Dorothy Franey......------ Minneapolis... ...<.-.--1 January 16,1938 
15.6 Maddy Horn....-...-- ++. -+-(Oconomowoc. Wis... .+..-- [January 24, 1937 
INDOOR—WOMEN : 
Dorothy Franey...-.---+--- St. Paul... a teen? ..|Feb: 1 } 
Dorothy Franey.....-.-.+-- Bt; Paulo oes February ie, . 
Dorothy Franey........-.-- Sti Lots. keer February 25, 1933 
Leila Brooks Potter......-.|Pittsburgh.... March 6, 1926 
Aig Mein. vee. se ers .|Chicago....... “"|Rebruary 2, 1985 — 
Maddy Horn.......--.-+--- GHIGAZOL 4). pastel ee ..|April 1, 1938 i 
a 
# 


Skating 


: North American Championships, Schenectady, 

N. Y., January 31-February 2. 
220 Yds.—Senior Women—Miss C. Landry, Fiteh- 
burg, Mass., 0:23.8. 
34 Mile—Senior Women—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 


burg, Mass., 2:39 
220 Yds.—Senior Men—T. Ellenwood, Amster- 


dam, N. Y., 0:19.1. 
1 Mile—Senior Men—C. Leighton, Minneapolis, 


3.02. 
‘ 8 Mile—Senior Men—L. Freisinger, Chicago, 
ae 


“Miles—Senior Men—K. Bartholomew, Minne- 


apolis, 5.57. r : 
14 Mile—Senior Women—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 


burg, Mass., 1.28.2. ; 
14 Mile—Senior Men—T. Ellenwood, Amsterdam, 


0:37.2. 
s 4 Mile—Senior Men—V. Ronchetti, Chicago, 
126.4. 
"5 Miles—Senior Men—K. Bartholomew, Minne- 
apolis, 17:23.4. 
As Bat Dale See, Women—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 
‘burg, Mass., 0.43.4. 

7 Women—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 


123.4. 
eC Standing: Men—Bartholomew, 100 pts.; 
‘ Leighton, Ellenwood, 60. 


- Women—M E. Gordon, 80; 
Miss V. Jahn, 50. Fitz- 
gerald, Minneapolis, 
|. Miss R. Steininger 

raat eotakios 2 rings, ti 
£ S, atoga Springs, 

Sapcived championship rating. Junior Girls—Miss 


| A Heitzman, Safatoga Springs, N. Y., 60: Juvenile 
's—D. Laser, Chicago, 80. Juvenile Girls—Miss 


Boy: 

‘G. Sherrill, Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., 60. 

iy Sa Championships, La Crosse, Wis., Janu- 

men , Mile—Senior Men—b. Freisinger, Chicago, 

eh Mite—Senior Men—C. Leighton, Minneapolis, 

» 2:08 .F les—Senior Men—K. Bartholomew, Minne- 

 apolis, 5:40. 

- g20 Yds.—Senior Women—Miss M. Ryan, Minne- 
‘polis, 0.21.7. , 


100. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Vous : 
iahrenbach, Chicago, and B. 
ed at 90 each; both 


34 Mile—Senior Women, Cc. Landry, Fitch- 


burg, Mass., 2:30.2. J ‘wi 
226 Yds.—Senior Men—D. Lamb, Milwaukee. ; 
“14 Mile—Senior Men—L. Freisinger, Chicago, — ‘ 
“] Mile—Senior Men—D. Lamb, Milwaukee, 2:53, 
5 Miles—Senior Men—D. Bartholomew, Minne- 4 
Spot le Send Ww Miss C. Land a 
A e-—Senior Women—Miss C. Landry Fitch- is 
burg, Mass., 0:41.8. a cae 
14 Mile—Senior Women—Miss C. Landry, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., 1:40.2 . ¥ 


1 Mile—Senior Women—Miss Cc. Landry, Fitch- i 


burg, Mass., 3:17.4 
CHAMPIONSHIP WINNERS : 4 

Senior Men—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, i 
100 pts. ty 
Senior Y 


Women—Miss Carmelita Landry, Fitch- — a 
burg, Mass., 120 pts. 
aqinigrmediate 0 Pts. sob Fitzgerald, Minneapolis, 
pts. 
Intermediate Girls—Miss Audrey Naas, Min- 
neapolis, and Miss Betty Knapp, St. Paul, 50 pts. 
Junior Boys—Don Fahrenbach, Chicago, 70 pts. 
mae Girls—Miss Phyllis Nelson, Minneapolis i 
pts. . 
Juvenile Boys—Don Laser, Chicago. : ¥ 
Juvenile Girls—Miss Virginia Mazzetta, Chicage 
Midget Boys—Glenn Chadima, Cedar Rapids 
and Lloyd Lundeen, Chicago, 40 pts. 
FIGURE SKATING 2, 
Nationai Championships, Boston, Mass., Januar, — 
30-February 1. y 7 
Men’s Senior—Fugene Turner, Los Angeles. " 
Women’s Senior—Miss Jane Vaughn, Philadel- 


phia. ' 
Senior Pair—Miss Donna Atwood and Turner. Xt 
Dance—Miss Sandy MacDonald and Harold — 
Hartshorne, New York. ¥ 
Men’s nior—-William 
delphia, 
Women’s Junior—Miss Atweud. 
Junior Pair—Miss Doris Schubach and Walter 
Noffke, Springfield. 
Men’s Novice—Walter 
Women's Novice—Miss Dorothy Goos, New 


Grimditch; Jr., Phila- 


Sahlin, Minneapolis. 3 
Yorke 


Pins Prize Pins Prize 
1. Vogel Brothers, Forest Park, Ill.. 3,065 $1,500 | 1. William ene Farness, Madi- 
2. Rheingolds, Chicago .......... 3,054 1,200 son, Wis..... -1,346 $600.00 
3. Joseph L. Gills, CGnicheo i tnavcs.«- 3,034 1,000 |>2. Harry Teen Jr.-William Flesch, 
4. Chapin and Gore, Chicago... .=. --- 3,033 875 Shicage go: fs jest "1,338 550.00 
5. Eastsiders, Los Angeles........... 3,029 800 | 3. Carl Dech-Roy Thompson, ‘Min- 
6. Budweisers, Kansas City ... 3,027 725 Nespouse <0 or. 5. Soke -1,321 500.00 
7. St. Paul House, Shakopee, ‘Minn. 3/027 725 | 4. Ed Augustus- “Harold Levan, Hazle- ‘ 
‘8. Dean Rubber, Kansas City...... . 3,022 640 LON TLE S nso: cw Sees .1,314 © 460.00 
9. Koenigs, Chicago... ........- 3,022 640 | 5. William Kenet - Joseph Bodis, 
10. Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis. .3,019 590 F ste lhe = 2° es eaae aa 1,313 420.007 
. 1 4 
The Vogel Brothers’ winning total: Ginero. pee ay mene es ’1,308. 400.00 

Sf} 00 69) 27 yo] =) o Tk eee 193 236 224— 653| 7. Donald Bowdish- Joseph Pauline, 

QU Shoe Witt) CUA a ee Ean 182 191 223— 596 Clinton, Iowa 1,307 372.507 

George Vogel .............190 234 220— 644 | 8. Elmer Koch-Ned Day, Milwaukee 1, 1307 372.50 

Sua OSODUCEL.....6..0% 5. 205 203 195— 603 | 9. John Bagley - George Gardner, 

MIM VEVELKGE J ii syad cose « tems 161 194 214— 569 Bayonne, N. J -1,306 345.00 
; = 10. Ser Bobmeyer-Nelson Burton, \ 
PRC heya tiala ale seals wv © nis 931 1,058 1,076 3.065 Bt, Louis 2.2352 Jaye hek Stee 1,306 345.00 

SINGLES ALL EVENTS 
Pins Prize : Pins Prize 
1. Fred Ruff, Jr., Belleville, Ill..... 745 $300.00} 1. Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind...2}013 $200.00 ~| 
2. Ed Mady, “Minneapolis...” . .. 740 280.00 | 2. Eddie Koepp, Cleveland ... -1,972 175.00 
3.. Tony Sparando, eget York City. . 738 270.00 | 3. Bernard Frees, Kansas City, Mo..1,968 150.00 
4, Eddie Hitch, Erie, .- 735 260.00} 4. Nelson Burton, St. Lewis: 2: 1,965 -135.00 
5. Martin Carlson, Rockford, Til... 730 250.00 | 5. George Tishock, Milwaukee .... .1,961. 122.507 | 
6. Hilla Kallas, Milwaukee |. .. 727 240.00 | 6. John Erben, Forest Park, Til.....1,961 122/508) 
7. Victor Bucholz, Mankato, Minn... 720 230.00] 7. Ray Farness, Madison, Wis. ele 951 115.00 
8, Mike Malouf, Milwaukee ° .. 716 220.00 | 8. Henry Zeutzius, Green Bay, Wis. al; "950 110.00 
9. Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind... 714 210.00} 9. Fred Ruff, Jr., Belleville, ill..... 15947 105.00 
10, Wern Anderson, Jefferson, Wis... 712 200.00 ' 10. Ned Day, West Allis, Wisc: eee 1,944 100.00 
HOLDERS OF 300 A. B. C. GAMES 
William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. William McGeorge, Kent, O., 1939. 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. George Pallage, Akron, O., 1940. 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill., 1933. Angelo Domenico, Canton, O., 1940. 
Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., "1935. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941. 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, O., 1938. 
i Three all-time A. B. C. records were broken in | the second ever bowled in a five- 

the 1941 tourney. A new attendance record ‘above | the tenth ever bowled in any event. mae memnaea 

the 150,000 mark and new marks of 25 singles | Madison, Wis., was the individual star with the 

totals of 700° or better and 1,952 totals of 600 or highest series in the classie and the fifth highest 
petter were established. William Hoax, Chicago, | in A. B. C. history when he contributed 767, lead- 


| eS ae 


: . 
j 
41st American Bowling Congress Championships — : . 
St. Paul, Minn., March 13-May 6, 1941 2 
FIVE-MAN TEAM : DOUBLES P- 


rolled the ninth perfect game of 300 in A. B. C.|ing himself and his partner 
annals and William Caskey, Canton, O., rolled 299, with a combined total of a 306. n the doubles title 


PREVIOUS AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Individual All Events 1 Two-Men Teams Five-MenTeams | 
1925|A. Green, Chic...... 706|C, Long, Buff. . ...1,977|Schupp-Karich, Chic .-1,318 
1926|F.Votel, Brad’k, Pa. '731\C. Gertoski. Det. . .1,981|Aston-Young, Akron. . ...1,23. ease rate Zz 063 | 
1927)W. Eggars, Chic... ..706/13. Spinella, N. Y...2,014/Flick-Snyder Erie, Pa... .1,317|/Milwaukee. “31191 19 | 
ae H. Summers, St. L../705|P. Wolf, Chicago. -1,937|/Hradek Bros., Cicero, I 1,363)Ch (Oh Hy’s)3, 478 | | 
1929/A. Unke, Milwauk.. . 728/O. Stein, Jr., St. L.1,974 Klecz-Butler, Chicago. 1,353/Hub R.Joliet3,063 | 
1930 - Shotwell, ‘Seg Ky.,774|G. Morrison, Chie..1,985|Dev ine-Heup, Beloit . 1,339|Grafis, Kal 100. 
1931|/W. Clack, Erie, Pa .'712/M. Mauser, Y’ngst'n, 1,966 Rafferty-Reilly, Phil.. 1 16 S.&L.M.,Ch.3.013 


1932 2 een cvs. eH = Stewart, wer 100 Daw-Benkovic, Milw. . Jeff, 
1933 ew. rie, Pa. unker, We Zunker-F. Benkovic, Milw 1, ns, Cov. 
1934|J. Vidro, Gr. Rapids..721|W Reppenhagen, L972{or Rudolph-J ey an Winuied ais Optie'ns,C 3,021 


he 
ye} 
wou: 
38 
ao bo wwe 
ina 
e 
=) 

pn RO 


‘ Detroit. wae, 
" 1935]D. Brokaw, Canton, .733|C. Megan San C. Sumerix-H. Souers, weet 8089 3 
Francisco...:... 2,622), ARON. cetera 1,344 Niseah: 3,029 7 
1936|C. Warren J. Murphy A. Slerina Ne Straka, Falls City Hi B 
Sprin; iield, Ill. ..735| Indianapolis... .2,006] Chicago.............. 1,347 cept lis, 3, 089 
1937/G, ‘Gastar, Mt. Ver Mad Saf ems Bellville, Vv. Gibbs 1 Kansas City, Mo.’ We Ne 
Bete a Sea US bo danminape N. B allas, 
1938|/K. Anderson, Moline, D. Beatty, Jackson, : Johuson-sayiete tae. ia nivur ureC: cree a At8 
LE 8 ee ee eR 746) Mich. ceccsk cin "1,978 upolls oc). eee 1,337|Brew.Co.Chi. a 234 
1939|James Danek, Forest noe alae, Chica- Murray Fowler - Philip Fife Electrie 
RWG TIS «0 Scere Sa 730 .2,028| _Icuss, Steubenville, O. 1 405 poy -3,151 
1940 —_ Brown. Terre Fred ‘Fisher, “Bur- Herb Freitag, Joe Sink e, Mon: 
. aute, Ind. ...... MS TRLOR Stee ate ole 2,001) Chicago.............. 1,346 Beer, Chi, 3,047 
1941 WOMEN BOWLING CONGRESS WINNERS a 


Singles—Nancy Huff, 


622 Al . 
Doubles—Mary Hogan, Josephine Pittinger, 1155. | perenne. anssera ease. 


“W4th Annual Duck Pin Championship’ 


Atlanta, Ga., April 19-27, 1941 


: MEN WOMEN 
All Events—Nick Tronsky, Willimantic, Conn., me Events—Drusilla Reinga Baris Md., 


*Singles—Julian Easterday, Annapolis, Md., 459. Singles—Car 
oDoubles—Mike Dziadik-Pete Motyl, Derby, Conn., ‘Bees Gene Starron-Neliie Urban Mg aes 
po: onn., 695 ¥ 

Team Title—Newfield Men, Bridgeport, Conn., itle 222 
1,918. Pp as Rendezvous — Girls, Mel iec 


Mixed Doubles—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., and Alan Liebler, Atlanta, Ga., ‘g02, 


mi ' Duck Pin Bowling Records : 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


MEN " 

Teams 
oocigas ood aD Rock Team, Bridgeport, | ton, D. C., 1938-1939 season. 7 
Conn., Feb. Season average (84 hgh by 52, Rossylon 


Three pune ea 068, United Aircraft, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 15, 1941. 
‘ Five game set—3,348, Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


- Ten game set—6,460, Park Circle team, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 11-12, 1941. 

15 game set—9,420, Popular Club, Baltimore, | 
Md., May, 1940. 

Consecutive wins—33, Franks Tavern, Washing- 


Single game—34l, 
Caldwell, Richmond, Va., July 1, 1933. 

Three game set—$18, Ray Haines and Art Felter, 
Baltimore, Md., April, 1939. 

Five game set—l, 416, Ev Gardner and Nick Paye, 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 22. 1940. 

Six game set—1,624, ate Hamilton and Winnie 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., 

Bight game set—2,053, “Tony Santini and Ed 
Blakeney, Washington, D. C., April 4, 1940. 

Nine game set—2,431, Nova "Hamilton and Winnie 


INDIVIDUALS 


Single game—239, Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
eee Jan. 11, 41. 

Three game set—518, Wally Pipp, 
Conn., April, 1934. 

Four game set—610, Johnny Miller, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941. 

Five game set— 782, Astor Clarke, Washington, 
D. C., April 5, 

Six game oh o1d, Mike Dziadik, Derby, 
April, 1939. 

Seven game set—1,053, Joe LaMastra, Bridge- 
port, Conn., April 17, 1940. 

Eight game set, 1, 160, Steve Witowski, Middle- 

Conn., March, 1941, 
Nine game set (all ee at 318, Wally Pipp, 


Hartford, 


Conn., 


en. 
Three game set—i,830, Newfield Girls, New 


Haven,;Conn., Jan. 25, 1941. 
Five game set—2, a Health Center Girls, Nor- 


folk, Va., April 5, 1936. 
_ Ten. game foe. 438, Evening Star Champions,. 


Mullaney and 
‘ey 11, 
Baltimore, 


Single pane att (tie) Ardrey 
erva Linthicum, Baltimore, Md., 
. Betty James and Ethel Harris,’ 
ae: 1940. 
hree game eek Ann Levy and Doris Smith, 


aul 17, 1936. 


| Pickus, Hamilton, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 
Doubles ‘a 
Jake Hanson and Gordon | 


D 


Doubles 


1939-1940 res 
Middletown All-Stars, 


1937. 
nr ne All-Stars, 


team, Washington, D. C., 
Three men game—475, 
Middletown, Conn., Nov., 
Three men _ set—1,240, 
Middletown, Conn., Nov., 

Three men four game "see or 524, mete Hran- 
icke, Weinberger, Baltimore, Ma., Sept. 1939. 

Three men five game set—i.957, ligebrand, ; 


Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940, 
Ten game set—2,720, Nova Mamilton and Winnie 


15 game set—3, 808, 3a ‘Santini and Ed 9 
Blakeney, Washington, C., Dec. 3, 1939. s 

20 game set—4,813, Rea ‘Neblett and’ Ray Barnes. 4 
Richmond, Va., Sept., 1939. if 

25 game set—6,072, ed Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
Richmond, Va., Sept., 

Season average—245- 10 peau Harrison and sees 
Rosenberg, Washington, D. C. 1928-1929. 


| Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 


15 game set—2,116, Steve Dyak, Willimantic, 

Conn., Jan. 6, 1940. 

Po. game: Le re 757, Astor Clarke, Washington, . 4 
e id 

25 game set—3,406, Jack White, New Haven, alg 

Conn., April-May, 1938. 25 


Z 30 ee. set—3,946, Willie Stitz, Baltimore, Md., 

an. af 

a 35’ game set—4,764, Mike Bogino, Hartford, 
onn. ‘- 
40 game set—5,251, Jack White, Hartford, Bridge- L 


port, Willimantic and New Haven, Conn., March, | 


1938. } 
50 game set—6,725, Jack White, New Haven, : 


Conn 
100 game set—12,446, Ve toe Mcllwee, Win- 9 — 


‘Hartford, Conn., April, 193 chester, Va., Dec. 18, cn 
Ten game set—1,482, Winnie Guerke, Baltimore,| Season average—(90 games), 131-70, Ray” — 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. Northan, Hartford, Conn., 1939-1940 season. i 
P WOMEN Le. 
= Teams a 
‘Game—677, West Haven Girls, New Haven, | Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11, 1934. 
Noy. 30, 1940. Season average (36 games)—557- -20, Recreation — 


Girls, Baltimore, Md., 1935-1936. 

Consecutive wins—37, Bookies Team, Richmond, 
Va., 1938-1939. 

Three women seven game set—2,433, Simmons, 
White, Lieb, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1939! oe 


Oeschler, Baltimore, Md., May 4, 1940. an 
Eight game set—1,905, ‘Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. i= 
Ten game set—2,259, Anne ce and: Polly - 
Dozier, Richmond, Va., April, 1932. > 


“Norfolk, Va., March 1941. 15 game set—3,397, Naomi Zimmerman and Ruth 
xen ame set—1 382, Ardrey Mullaney and Alice | Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. vi 
Lucas, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26, 19 20 game set—4, 500, Dorothy O’Brien and Ida 
Six game set—1, 417, Ethel Bo te and Dot Wool- | Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 7 
_tord, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9, Season average—211, Naomi Zimmerman and BS 
_ Seven game Set—1,659, Sue Miller and Frances! Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 ‘ i 
Se pe ape A be 
reeland, New Haven, | M pril 14, 1940. Fy 
oate™ Nov 30, gt a eae ik aeting games set—1,202, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.. ay 
W re 1 immons, Norfo: ay 940 : 
fees Pca o. ge AAS) Ta, 8 WE ec 5 ii Mere set, ,355, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va..  _— 
a le Young, Washington, | Oc 
ac, game Sef 351, eee cai of oY ta Serr seeee ,942, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va. P 
set—6 Norfolk, Va., | Dec a 
leer ae Sera ns 20 game set—2,486, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va he 


Dec 29-30, 1935. 


Six game set—835, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 


1937. 
MES game set—862, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 


een: ge ane aot 988, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
Ti 
t 


a 0. 
- a rae’ set—_988, Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, 
Mixed 
Minevra Weisenborn ape 


High guiie 837 


ur game se 


jake, Baltimore, Md., March 21, 194 
orbit. Bi peu -See Ida Simmons, Bill Bradley, | 
meenerstown. Md., Nov. 23, 


193: 
1,095, Bthel Brewer and Johnny 


ltimore, Md., 22, 
ae nee set—1,34 10, Ida ‘simmons an@ Bob 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 10, 1941, 
Fe tame set—1,523 "Htnel oot and Johnny 
“milter: Baltimore, Md., M 1940. 


25 game set—3,015,.Ethel Brewer, Baltimore ‘a 
Md., Jan., 1940. ( i. 
30 game ore 581, Baltimore ‘ 


Md., Jan., 1 
Season iearace (93 gumges) Latest, Ida Sim- — 


mons, Norfolk, Va., 1939- 1940. 


Evelyn Brose, 


Doubles te 
Nine game set—2,174, Ida Simmons and Hugh — 
Arbaugh, Miami, Fia., ‘Feb. 15, 1939. eee “ 
Yen game set--2,567, Ida simmons and Ray Von 
preele, Washington, D. C., Dec. 26, 1936. ‘ 
15 game set—3, ory Sue Vick and Bill 
Norfolk, Va., Sept., " 
ee hanes et—4 830, Katherine Vick and Bill — 
Gauer, Norfolk, Vas and Richmond, V@., Sept., ie 
1939. 


1941 jalaay’ iat res Thain se 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historion, National Ski Association * 
NATIONAL SKE ASSOCIATION — 


Champion and Home Club Place of Event 


ee ee 
in, Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club... .|Seattle, Wash. .. 
Glass 8 ovine. at Riley, Itaska Ski Club Seattle, Wash 
Class C jumping Ralph Bietila, Ishping, Mich. 
‘enon jumping At pene Be eater’ By ons Sun Valley, Idah 
Cenlentec hls en, Sun ' , 
paces Cross Country 3-slaiom 4-downhill 
5-jumping ist ; 
_downhill (open)}Toni Matt, North Conway, N. Ze .|Aspen, Colo........ 
peopent (amat.)|William Redlin, Wash. Ski ‘Club....|Aspen; Colo... ..... 


Aspen, Colo.... 


.-.|Aspen, Colo.. 


3 combined slalom 
Ada pownee copeny: Toni Matt, North Conway, N. H...|Aspen, Colo....... 
"s combined slalom 
ana downaill peat: )|/ William Redlin, Wash. Ski Club. Aspen, Colo 
men's slalom .. .|Marilyn nay sigs yarpaaee Ski 
Club.... ’ . |Aspen, Colo 


este Gretchen Frazer, Sun Valley Aspen, Colo 
Downhill ener Reynolds, Amateur Ski Club 
tN. Y. Aspen, Colo. . 


amateur) 
men's: comb. (open) eeren as Frazer Aspen, Colo " 
comb. cemiee. Nancy Reynolds ASDEI, Golo soo <5) vie lls swears.) creme amen 


AMERICAN SKI TROPHY 
99, Dick Durrance; 1940, Alf Engen; 1941, Charles M. Dole. 


O men’s Downhill 


Official American. Ski Jumping Records 


ie We 
, Alf Engen, Sun Valley at Iron Mt., Mich., 267 feet; *1941, Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club ata 
mares 288 feet; 1941, Torger Tokle at Leavenworth, Wash., 273 feet. 


U. S. EASTERN AMATEUR SKI ASSOCIATION A 


eos) ie 


tor} 
Champion and Home Club Place of Event Time Monts | Pts. ‘- 


.|Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Cae: -|Gilford, N. H 64-67 
; mecrns Sherwood, 8 Bpaw: ca 3 tongs eS 58-04% Bas 
one he! : eer wees semnie ole a theEeae 


:|Giiford, N. Bt. 
Gilford, N. H., 


Cannon Mt., ow 
-|Cannon Mt., N. H.: 


Se Nasa ‘....|Cannon Mt. N. H 
vomen) .. was Waterville Valley, N 
Sporta Club’. H 1:34, 1's): cana 
WL (women) .; ls prmothy by Hoyts Schenectady, Winter ‘| b 
aN Soca ET sw METS Bay Tene 
ined slalom and Darakhy. Hoyt, Schenect: “Winter Waterville Valley, N.|......|..-.-0 05, 
(women)...|_ Sports Club. arated, Bonk ee ve fA Prasbree 


sees 


CENTRAL U. S. SKI ASSOCIATION 


5 fhe Wawel ae ay out vee age Wise. .{......{ 149-140 

.|James Running, Belo ul New London, Wisc..|...... - 

-|Milton Loeckery, New London Ski e igs: 
Club. New London, Wisc. 123-132 


.|Jorgen Johiansen, ‘Rovkiord Skt Chub ital London, ; 3 
.|No race held.. ; 0 oe 116-117 


-|No competition held... . 


wee Bee tec ee we ees 


oe cars ict oe canes riers 


Dave Bradley, Wisconsin Hoofers, ../Iron Mt. Mich.. 
Gust Peterson, Moon Valley Ski Club Wausau, Wisc 
onab, ee Running, ee al clu bl Wisc... 
erry Flatten, Moon e u ausau, W! Bees 
-|Karen Sundness, Milw. Ocono. Ski my es 


Hees Mich.. 
1 and downhill Bar. UN MMSRINGHER Marquette Ski tdi thes eat 
combined . Club.. ..,|Marquette, Mich....] 90.9 |........, 90.9 


= ress 
: JUNIOR CLASS cteke tA 
or class ALTO Gets Se cine Walker, Eau Claire W. 8. 


Ir class B Bites) sien /OSCAT Severson, Bau Claire Ww." 8. 
Club 


steele reer rles 


Eau Claire, Wisc....)......[ 100-103 145, 


u Claire, Wi Frise, ofa 
Giab Bau Glau Wile ne-fesvees S88 


+ Sporting: Events—Skiing Championships and Bobsledding 889 


CALIFORNIA SKI ASSOCIATION ’ 
‘ Beant 
Class Champion and Home Club Piace of Event Time Meters Pts. 
—$$$$$$$$_______—_ OS Tear a aes be 
Mlass A jumping......|Roy Mikkelsen,.Auburn Ski Club. ../Mt. Shasta, Calif 
Slass B jumping... ..- Byron Johnson, Auburn Ski Club.. .|Mt. Shasta, Cait: >| abe Ri 7 BOLT 
Slass C jumping... ... Billy Bechdolt, Tahoe Ski Club. ...|/Mt. Shasta, Calif....j......] 69 69 /206.0 
funior Class jumping .|Pete Vanni, Tahoe Ski Club.......|Mt. Shasta, Calif....)......] 63- 56 {198.1 
ae wire nape a4 (sean eae Sicn Club. ..|Sugar Bowl......... 3 
wwohill (Men)...... obinso! re Ski Club....../Sugar Bowl..... ‘ ee eee 
Mecbined visions ‘nnd n, ub Sugar Bowl......... BOB) 1. 5 ave Spore moneleneae 
downhill..:........|Bob Blatt, Stanford U. Ski Club... ..|Sugar Bowl.........]... 262.0 
Bolom omen) =o Sumi Bioeso. Pasadena Ski Club/Sugar Bowl...... 2... 2187 See 
wohi en)... .|Catherine Henck, unattached...... |Sugar Bowl..... : Ba AETS Cus 
Sombined slalom and ecu a aks a i 
downhill...........|Gertrude Nepsola, Tyre Ski Club.. ./Sugar Bowl.........].,.... Brae St . {435.0 
‘ 
NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKI ASSOCIATION 
Glass A jumping......)Helge Sather, Spokane, Wash. . ./Bozeman, Mont G2 
Glass B jumping. ... .|Kenneth Christianson, Minot, N. D. Bozeman, Mont 40 “381488 
Class BB jumping... ./Thomas Huffne, Bozeman, Mont... | Bozeman, Mont. . 20% -21 142.8 
Class C jumping...... Ross Van Sickle, Minot, N. D......}Bozeman, Mont.....]......118%-19%% 147.0 
PACIFIC NORTHWESTERN SKI ASSOCIATION 
Class A jumping...... Olay Ulland, Cascade Ski Club.....j/Government Camp, 
: OOP: tee sine vince |e eae of Oo SD oteaes 
Olass B jumping...... aa baa ey Zoberski, 15th U. S. In- eee Camp) 
Senio r class jump..... Sven Ramsey, CSA....... ‘ ptt Space Camp, peach 
TOE svc wiece sss s[e ee bev fOnse-ot | onone: 
junior (boys) jump... /Karl Sting], SSC....-.--.++++-+.- a Camp, 3 a 
TOL... cece eee cule eave o[ SL M-2936 [221 
Glass C (boys) jump. .|George Brummer, OSC............|Government Camp, . tot : 
OTe... ce ce ce eee lee eee (254-2514 /190.8 


SOUTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKI ASSOCIATION 
ass A jumping......|Barney McLean, Hot Sulphur Spgs. Steamboat Springs, 
1S A ONO 6 + gactg ane no lslstate wavs. 4734 ita 
lass B jumping....../Ronald Anderson, Steamboat W. 8S. ess sia Springs, 7 
Sale = See re WED». o-0rnaPoaceia« + NiO wee 9 168.3 
lass BB jumping... ..|Bob Kellog, Steamboat W.s. Club. apne eee Springs, % ry 
OUD, cigs: 0 sila <os:ehsl] eh Melaiods a 194.5 
oss country (men) |Franklin Blackmer, Estes Park 8. c., Steamboat Springs, 
‘olo... vases 


; 8 mile course. iste OF-10 i}; «,capvaietn ave lee 
Junior class jumping. .|Leonard McLean, Hot Sulphur 
Spring Ski Club...........+.:+-- Winter Park, Colo...|...... 46 148.4 
Slalom (men)........ Barney McLean, Hot Sulphur Springs) Winter Park, Colo. ../2:54.4 |...+... dooms 
Downhill (men)...... Barney McLean, Hot Sulphur Springs} Winter Park, Colo. ..|2:55.4 |.. ree 
Combined slalom and 
downhill...........|Barney McLean, Hot Sulphur Springs Winter Park, Colo.:.|......|.+ +++. ++ -|281.0 
Slalom (women) .. ‘|Barbara Kidder, Colo. Mt: Club... .|Winter Park, Coio... 403.2 be crethtcsaalltn omar 
Downhill (women) ....|Betty Timm, Col. Women’s Ski Assn.| Winter Park, Colo. ..|4:05.0 |... ..+..++|e- +++ 
ombined slalom and i / , 
downhill...........|Betty Timm, Col. Women’s Ski Assn.| Winter Park, Colo...}....+-les esos ++ 1895.0 
. . e 
- Long Jumps Made During 1941 Ski Jumping Season 
Contestant Contestant Ft. 
: a cee ect sis 
4 Tokle at Seattle, Washington....... George Kotlarek at Iron Mr., Michigan...... 254 
aif fengen at Iron Mt. Washington........-- Ted Zoberski at Iron Mt., Michigan........- 252 
(orger Tokle at Seattle, Washington 66 |Ray Larimie at Iron Mt., Michigan, .....:-. 256 
‘orger Tokle at Leavenworth, Washington. Eugene Wilson at Iron Mt., Michigan....... 252 
Alf Engen at Seattle, Washington........- 62|| Roy Bietila at Iron Mt., Michigan. ......... 252 
Bietila at Seattle, Washington... . |Ted Zoberski at Ishpeming, Michigan....... 225 
lin at Seattle, Washington... “| 250) Eugene Wilson at Ishpeming, Michigan. ...| 225 
Roy Mikkelsen at Seattle, Washington : | Ingvar Arneson at Ishpeming, Michigan..... 227 
Larimie at Seattle, Washington. Roy Bietila at Ironwood, Michigan........- 200 
Leed at Seattle, Washington... Kenneth Fysch at Berlin, New Hampshire. .. 228 
y Bietila at Ishpeming, Michigan. Torger Tokle at Brattleboro, Vermont... .... 224 
i r at Duluth, Minnesota. 2 Torger Tokle at Laconia, New Fampshire....| 221 
Valter Bietila at Iron Mt. Michigan. . Spat] a ee 


“The National Ski Association pas 
a6 official records only for the spec 
Fi Mey bere eee hs eae et Sea 
“o Bobsledding in 1941 , 
z _ A. U. Junior Championships, Lake | Lake B. ©, (T. Latent and P. Dupree) 4:56.57. 
pana: Hebmuary 12. Nwowman team, ‘eons | FOUL BE en A, lain) Oh vaxe 
Valley A.C. (W. Washbond and A. Aubin); total) * “National A. A. U. Senior Championships, Lake 
me 4 runs, 4:52:06. Four-man team, Saranac Placid, N. ¥., February 35-23. Parade) ete 
ke B. C. (C. Keough, P. Buckley, H. Murphy. | Saranac Lake B. C. (T. Latour_and P. Dupree) 
R. McKillip) 4:41.73. 7:55.68. Four man team, Sno Birds Club, Lake 
North American Championships, Lake Placid.| Placid (F. Tyler, 5. H. Varno, W. D'Amico, P, 
“¥., February 9-12. Two-man team, Saranac! Martin) 4:37.58. 


ie Eastern Lawn Bowling Championships 


The Detroit, Mich., esp- | The Detroit bowlers captured the McGuire-Lockie 
ured. games S. Wels vision champlonsbiip oi the | Trophy by deieating the Edward J. Leinert rink 
natiohal tournament of the American Lawn Bowl- of Buffalo in a 16-15 match. 

Se Association (Aug. 5, 1941) in Buffalo, N. Y. 


ie 2” 2. ee 


890 Sporting Events—Tennis Records 


U. S. Tennis Championships 


MEN’S SINGLES é 
se ee eee 


. Year. Champion. Final Opponent. Year. Champion. Final Opponent, 
— | SS 
1902 | Ww. Larned R. F. Dohert 1922 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. ere Johnston — 
1903 |H. a Donerty W. A. Larn a 1923 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston — 
+1904 |Holcombe Ward W. J. Clothier 1924 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston iH 
1905 |B. C. Wright Holcombe Ward .- 1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M, Johnston — 
1906 |W. J. Clothier B. C. Wright 1926 |Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 4 
$1907 |W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 1927 |Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 
; 1908 |W. A. Larned B. C. Wright 1928 |Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter — 
1909 |W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1929 |Wm. T. Tilden Francis T. Hunter | 
1910 |W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1930 |John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields — 
1911 |W. A. Larned M. E. McLoughlin 1931 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 
11912 |M. FE. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.| Henri Cochet 
1913 |M. EB. McLoughlin R. N. Williams 1933 |Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 
1914 |R, N. Williams M. BE. MeLoughlin 1934 |Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 
1915 |Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1935 |Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
1916 |R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 
*1917 |R. L. Murray N, Niles 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm — 
; 1918 |R. L. Murr: wm. eases 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako : 
3 1919 |Wm. M. Johnston. wm Toa 1939 |R. L. Riggs W. Van Horn 
1920 |Wm. T. Tilden wm. M. Johnston 1940 |D. McNeill R. L, Riggs 
z 1921 |Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson 1941 |R. L. Riggs F. L. Kovacs 
yi 


*National Patriotic Tournament. {No challenge round played. tChallenge round abolished. 
ze : WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 
: Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 


Mrs. F. I,\Mallory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Cet are .|Mrs.G.Ww Se Ri ae 


. |Mrs. F. I, Mallory........ Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L, R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnsten. 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory.... ...|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills. |Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 2d. 
Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane/Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs, G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills . |Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 

Miss Helen Wills......... Helen Wills & Mary Browne....... Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes, — 
Mrs, F, I. ye minty. ig Misses E. ae & E. Goss. .... sae ae E. Ryan & J. Borotra. 
Miss Helen Wills.. ..|Mrs. ae McK. Godtrey & Miss E 
: STAN CAY |. Uh a bas ponte nalcktc hake Hebe Miss E. Bennett * H. Cochet. 
Miss Helen Wills........|Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman. Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes. 
Miss Helen Wills.........|Mrs. aes Watson & Mrs. L. R ok 
NBicheHT Fs) i chin cee tee eines os Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 

Miss Betty Nuthall Miss Nuthail & Miss Palfrey....... Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody ae the Ps & Miss . 

Gory NEAT wie. ns se anie tors Siiiere Miss Bett; uthall & G. M. Lott. 
Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss 8, Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey... |Miss Baran Palfrey & F. J. Perry. © 
Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthail . | |Miss E. Ryan & H. E. Me Jr. 
Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey...|Miss H..Jacobs & G. M. Lo 
Miss Helen Jacobs. . : Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan| Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, FE. Mater. 4 
Miss Alice Marble... -... Miss ©. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C. G.M ra | 
Senorita A. Lizana (Chile)| Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D Dee 
Miss Alice Marble. .<..... Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D.B e 
Miss Alice Marble....... Miss A. Marble & S. P, Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble & H. Ci opman. 
Sia Alice Marble ...... .|Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Palfrey. .|Miss Alice Marble & R. L. ges. 
Mrs. COOKE. es a Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne! Mrs. B. T. Cooke & J. A. Kr ramer. 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


Doubles Champions 


M. ge and C. J. Griffin 
(Oe Tilden. 2d and ie Kichards 
18) 


Doubles Champions 


-|H. = Vines, Jr., and Keith Gledhill 
Fe . Lott and Lester Stoefen 
. ae . Lott = Lester Stoefen 


Tilden, 2d and B. I. C. ee 
. Kinsey and R. G. Kinse 
. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 
. T. Tilden 2d and F. T, Hunter 
.M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 
. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg 
M, Lott, Jr., and John H, Doeg 
‘JJohn Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 


~*Patriotic toumament without championships. 
CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS : 
Yr. | Champions Doubles Champions ¥r. Chanipionls Doubles Champions 


1920 |Roland Roberts.|R. Roberts-V. Richards. 
1921 |W. T. Hayes..../W. T. Hayes-C, B. Heras 


st & J.B. Bromwich (Aust.) 
. Kramer and F. R. 8c hroeder, Jr. 
. A! Kramer and F. R. R. Schroeder, Jr. 


ako-J. P. Tidball. 
1922 |W. T. Tilden, 2d|R. Burdick-F. Bastian Gi 
1923 |W. T. Tilden. 24|R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. rant, Jr. |J “Dedeec xo ae 
1026 |W. 1. Tiden, 24 |W, WesthrasicH L. Riggs Sahin 
en. estbroo: nodgrass. Ma v 
1926 |W. T. Tilden, 2d|L. White-L. Thainetm or. {ere and E. H. 


TMiden, 2d|J. Hennessey-L. Williams. . R, Hunt and L. Wetherell 


1928 |Not He .G. Mako & F. A. Parker 

1929 |Emmett Pare J. G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. 0 MeNeill “L. Harmon, R. a he k 
$30 |B. M. Grant, Jr. |. Mereurd. @, Molt 194 Sonree 
Agee ee Ge 941 |Frank A, Parker. JX 


Kramer & F. R Schroe- ‘ 


Vines. Jr..,...!H. E. Vines, Jr.-K. Gledhill. sta 


“e Fly Casting in 1941 


ee ins oe, ame jue en 
i : 0., with Victories in three-eighths and five-eighths tenberger, San Francisco, Calif. ccuracy Hits 

© RE Ritesh Ouee Ditance—o. aa. | att salgen FY Shamoentin—R. Mie, 
one” la jyive-elehths years Distance—C. Mar- biel bad ota poenvtetatiy en M. Reis- 
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Ee Tae 6 aa Ee il aR La 


Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 


Yr.| Winner Loser (|Score}| Yr.| Winner Loser \Score|| Yr. | . Winner Loser |Score 7 
902|U. S: British 3-2 |\1914|A’str'lasia |U. S 3-2 ||195 i 
902/U. S:..-. e i Reese -2 ||1929/Fr wok 
Soe pea By SIRs 4 9| A’str’lasia |British....) 41 ||1930 Franca .. JUS , 
Bos Britieh. .- Belgium. . .  §.......|Austr’lasia.| 5-0 }]1931|France.... ‘s 
905 British. ... U. 8s. Japan..... 5-0 ||1932|/France....|U. 8 ; 
hea a sh... .j/0. 8. Australia. .|.4-1 ||1933| Britain... 
Ee stralia . |Britis -|Australia,.| 441 |/1934/Britain....jU.8 
| Australia .|U. 8. ‘|Australia..| 5-0 ||1935| Britain, .../U 
909/A’str’lasia|U. 8. France....| 5-0 ||1936|Britain. .. § 
911|A’str’lasia/U. S. | t Sob. lit lfrance:..:| 4-1 |]1987/U. S.2.. 40. 
912|British.|Austr'lasia., 3-2 ||1927/France....|U.S.......| 3-2 ||1938/U. S... °°) Australia. . ie 
913/U. S....... British....| 3-2 1/1928\France....4U.S...... 4-; ||1939! Australia,|U. S.....--| 3 = 
P, 


Because of the war in Europe there was no international tennis play in 1940 or 1941 such a 
H s Davis Cw 
Wightman Cup, etc. The British and French annual championship tournaments also were Biel Bo 


Wightman Cup Match Results from 1923-1939 


EEE EE La Meo 
Score 


o> ae ee 


Year Place Winner Loser matches 
1923 |Forest Hills, U. S.........------+-- RR Se Sa 7-0 
1924 |Wimbled6n, England...........-.-- England 6-1 - 
4925 |Forest Hills, U.S......-...s-+++-- | England U8 43 P 
1926 |Wimbledon, England...........--- 8 43 <a 
1927 |Forest Hills, U.S..........------- J 5-2 a 
1928 |Wimbledon, England.........----. England ke 
: Forest Hills, U. S.-.0..0---. e000 4-3 ; 
1 Wimbledon, England............-- land 4-3 “I 
1931 |Forest Hills, U.S.......-..------- 5-2 - 
1932 |}Wimbledon, England.........-..-- U.S. 4-3 
1933 {Forest Hills, U. S....-....----+++> U.S 43 } 
19 Wimbledon, England.........----- TB. 2 5-2 — 
1935 |Forest Hills, U. S...-....---+++-+8 U. 8. 43 = 
1936 |Wimbledon, England..........---- U. 8. 4-3 . 
1937 |Forest Hills, U.S.......-----.---- U.S 6-1 
| 1938 |Wimbledon, TT, Rs rs U. 8S. 5-2 * 
1939 (Forest Hills, U. S.......--.------- U. S.. 5-2 ; 


RESULTS OF 17 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1939 
United States Won 13 Series 72 Matches England Won 4 Series 47 Matches 
MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Doubles Ye. Singles Doubles 
Borotra & J. Brugnon. boos L. R, Steefen...|B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. © 


j27|J. Borotra.. ..|J- 
W. Aydelotte .|P. G. Rockafellow and W. Ay-||1935 Greg. Mangin..|B. Bell, Greg, Mangin. 
1936\Greg. Mangin..|K. Schroder and J. G. Hall. 
FE, 


¥ rr. Singles. 


delotte. i 
T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden. 1937| Frank Parker...|G. S. Mangin and F, Parker 


929|J. Borotra...- 
930|F. T. Hunter. .|P. G. Rockafellow and M, Cutier||1938 Donald MeNeil|F. J. Bowden and J. Pitmatt. 
Borotra and C. Boussus. 1939 Wayne Sabin...|C. Sutter & G. MeCauliff. 


i\J. Borotra... .|J. | , 
1332 Greg. Wangin: G. M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 1940|/R. L. Riggs... . £. T. Cooke & R. L, Rig; 
933/Greg. Mangin.|C. Sutter, E. MecCauliff. 1941\F. L. Kovacs. .|F. D. Guernsey & W.D. ceNeill 
a INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
vr. Champion Doubles Champions Vr. Champion Doubles Champions 
ae ie Suen a ee 
927 |\Mrs. Wightman..|Mrs. Bi 1935 |Miss J. Sharp.. ia ae Andrus, Mme, 8, 
92 Fi Miss E. Sigoneay-Miss 5. enrotin. 
ti 7 3 “0 Ea eed Palfrey. 2 ef 1936 |Mrs. J. Van Ryn get me A. nore & Mme, 
99 |Miss M. Blake. ./Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. ” Benrotin. 
’ 30 Miss s. Palfrey. Mrs. Wightman-s. Palfrey. 1937 |Mme.S8.Henrotin|Mrs. D. A, Andrus & Mme. 
931 |Miss M. Sachs -.|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. S. Henrotin. 
2 |Miss M. Morrell, Miss M. Morrelf- 1938 {Miss V. Hollinger’ neh ve ee ee and 
2 Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. ss K. i 
g _ Chase. .|/Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1939 |Miss P. Betz..... Misses Taubele & G. Surber. 
ae Miss N Taubeie. Misses N . Taubele- 1940 |Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan|Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N. * 
ie EL De rs F f Jane Sharp. Taubell 
i 1941 |Not played 
ae * INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
¥r vt Champion College Doubles Champions College 
ey “ : Z i r 
92 Stanford......|J. B. Fenno, jr., . W. Fei : i 
oo) po? Qunarns. ave Vales oi. -2+s Pp. Neer and J. .|Stanford, ae 
1923 |C, Fischer Phila. ©. 6... .|L: N. White and L. Thalheimer . } 
192 Scott.....- Washington...|L. N. White and L. Thalbeluner .|Texas. 

3 G. Chandler. California... .|G. Strattord and G. Hillis... . |California. y 
®, G. Chandler ‘*|Galifornia. .. .|B. G. Chandler and T. Stow. . (California. ‘ 
Wilmer Allison *"/Texas...-.-+ -|J. Van Ryn and K, Appel. ... ...|Princeton, 
Julius Seligsom ‘|Lehigh...... .|/Ralph Mc¥Elvenny and Aisn Herrington. . Stanford : 
Berkeley_Bell Wexas. 2d wise! Benj, Gorcha Koff and Arthur Kussman.. Occidental. A 
Clifford Sutter Tulane......-|. Meuleisen and R. Meuneb...... .. (California, u 
Isceith Gledhill. . Stanford....- B. Barnes and K, Kamrath,  ..-++-++++ Texas 4 
Clifford Sutter.....-+.+- Tulane....--.-|K. Gledhill and Jos. Coughlin. ..+.+00s ; Stanford. 

‘J. P. Tidball U.C.L. A....|J. Coughlin and METEOR, ice cn ne tele ae om Stanfor hk 
CG: ¢ 36. Galifornia |C. Castlen and C. G. Mako... .cl20 oeiids- So, ee ec . 
BUVINELOSS: fo-p.s'ebee> m'pis0* *...}Rice Instit... R. Bennett, and P. Newton,..-------+- ..|California. - 
pVSutters.....-- beh ser Tulane ....-- B_Dey and W. Seward...--.-- es a Stanford. : a 
Be VSUCEET ai 6-12. oresessls poe Tulane... ..« R Bennett and P. Newton... ....--+++++ So. Californ 5. Ce 
F. D. Guermsey......:--- Rice Inst..... (J. R. Hunt and L. Wetherell,........ be 50. Ca fornia, “7 
“ D: Guensey...--- 117 i Rice Inst D. tnhoff and R. Peacock ....--++++ 1221 ealifornia aS 
$5. NicN Ol. cf poh ether. Kenyon... A Dee ana James Wade. .....0.- ){|Stantord i 
qe ReHuttec ci. saeceraes 4° 1G B. Olewine and Charles Mattman .... 180. Cal 


i . INDOOR ! 
1928 Richard Murph; 1933 Frank Parker is 1937 Joseph Fishbach 
1929 William Jaco a 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt 1938 Joseph Fishbach 
1930 Mark Hecht 1935 Alfred L. Jarvis, Jr. 1939 William Umstaedter 
1931 Mark Hecht 1936 Donald McNeill 1940 James Evert 
Hech \ 
Ce a nme INDOOR DOUBLES % i 
1928 Richard Murphy and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr, { 1935 Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin Kantrow 
' 1929 Richard Downing and S..E. Davenport "| 1836 Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
1930 Kendall H. Cram and Frank M. Shore 1937 Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz Z| 
1931 Bernard Friedman and Lester Kabacoff 1938 Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen | 
1932 Giles Verstraten and John Nogrady 1939 R, E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. ‘ 
1933 Gilbert A. Hunt and Summer Rodman 1940 R. J. Bender and James Evert ¢ 


ll H. 1933 Robert Low 1937 Richard J. Bender 
1939 Mace wacker | 1934 Henry H. Daniels, Jr. | 1938 James Evert - 
1930 Philip W. Osborne 1935 Isadore H. Bellis 1939 R. L. Bensinger ‘ 
1931 Harold Schein. 1936 William Umstaedter | 1940 Frank Willett I 
. Jarvis ~ > : 
ia aaah eile INDOOR BOYS’ DOUBLES : : 


INDOOR GIRL 
/ 1928 Miss Sarah Palfrey 1933 Miss Helen Grawn 1938 Miss Helen Bernhard 
1929 Miss Mianne Palfrey 1934 Miss Millicent Hirsh 1939 Miss Marguerita Mader | 
1930 Miss Sarah Palirey 1935 Miss Virginia Hollinger 1940 Miss Marguerita Madden | 


(1940) W. Ingersol; (1941) Robert Grant III. National Singles—C. Brinton, Valea iene 


4 cE ‘ York City. 
Sheldon; (1936) C. C. Pell, Sr.; (1938), (1939) 
Robert Grant III; (1940) J! R. Leonard: (1941) SQUASH TENNIS ae: 
Robert Grant iI. e " tase GONG National Singles—J. J. Lordi, New York City. — 
ationa ou Ss ampions— ie ie e 
and S. G. Mortimer; (1928) J. C. F. Simpson and COURT TENNIS 


3% oe 9: ee) ea ee 
; 


892 Sporting Events—Junior Tennis; Racquets; Hockey Ns 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


i 


1934 Gilbert A. Hunt and Charles Mattmann 
i INDOOR BOY 


1928, Kendall H. Cram and Bud Rosenthal 

1929 Franklin Parker and Giles Verstraten : 
1930 Joseph Abrams and J. Marvin Freudenheim 
1931 Frank Kaufman and George B. Dunn 1938 James Evert and Gardner Larned 
1932 Alfred L. Jarvis and William V. Winslow 1939 G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 
1933. Robert Low and Henry Daniels 5 1940 J. Evert and J. Geller. 

1934 Isadore Bellis and Marvin Kantrowitz 


1935 Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter ~ 


1931 Miss Katharine Winthrop 1936 Miss Virginia Hollinger 1941 Miss Helen Bernhard 
1932 Miss Katharine Winthrop 1937 Miss Helen Bernhard | 


National Amateur Racquets Champions 


| 

(1917-22) C.C, Pell; (1923) S.G. Mortimer;(1924- (1932) S. W. Pearson and W. C. Wright: (193 5) 

25) C. G. Pell: (1926) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) C. C. W. P. Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr.; (1934) J. We 

Pell; (1928) C. C. Pell; (1929) H. D. Sheldon; (1930) , Brooks and H. D. Sheldon; (1935-36) J. R. Leonard! 

S. G. Mortimer; (1931, 1932, 1933) C. C. Pell; | ig tape (1936-41) R. Grant IIt and @ 
(1934) E..M. Edwards; (1935) H. D. Sheldon; (1936) | ~~ 2 See j 

E, M, Edwards; (1938) (1939) Robert Grant III; SQUASH RACQUETS 


ix tetas National Doubles—H. Lott, Jr., and W. E. 
Gold Racquet Winners—(1913) H. F. McCormick; . ‘ . , R 

(294-28) ©. ©. Pell; (1924) 8. G. Mortimer: (1925) Pavledelphls  Fe-5) a tads, Uae eee Bail 
Garey ENG. Cobeh SR Ca MerUR | ceed Pn tec cee ad 
1933) C. C. Pell; (1984) J. R. Leonard; (1935) H. D. | ,, National Professional Singles—L. Cummings, New 


C. N. Bruce (Eng.); (1929) C. C. Pell and S. G. National Singles—A. B. Martin, New York Ci i 
Mortimer; (1930) Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H. National Doubles—R. Grant It fe 
Leatham; (1931) C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer; ! New York City. 5 sete | i 


* Hockey Winners in 1941 


NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE | peg; 1887-99, Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Shamro 
Ww. L. T. Pts. | Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnipeg; 1906, Kenor. 


PERARUROND, RW laity voit Sinln|atts 4,45 0 a's 27 8 13 67 | Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers; Montreal; 1909, Ot 
Toronto 2A OB EN 6 62) tawa; 1910, Wanderers, Montreal: i ‘awa 
Detroit PiD1s ee LG Pde Abie Wee 
Rangers 21 19 8 50 
Chicago . 16 25 7 39 
Canadiens ren s 28 26 6 38 
Americans .....60..... 29 11 27 


Series A—Boston defeated Toronto 4 games to 3 
to win place in Stanley Cup final. 

Series B—Detroit defeated New York Rangers 
two games to one. 

Series C—Chicago defeated. Montreal Canadiens 
two games to one, 
. Series D—Detroit defeated Chicago two straight 


games. ; 
Brann Ve ELNaAS Cléveland wane Westen aiden ae 
! Boston vs. Detroit f ern vision play-off 
(Best four of seven games) Hershey (Pa.) Eastern. Cleveland. won internatil 


aa som THER HOCKEY RESULTS 
Nicholes ff, e, Rew York de satiny Gate ? 
TT cbadigmi meee) Amtaeae Championshi 
finalists,” deteatiog ‘Giuney CN reais 
Eastern finalists, in play-off. ‘ae ¥ 


April 6—Boston 3, Detroit 2. 

April 8—Boston 2, Detroit 1. 

April 10—Boston 4, Detroit 2. 

April 12—Boston 3, Detroit 1. 

Boston defeated Detroit four straight games. 
Total goals: Boston 12; Detroit 6. { 

Stanley Cup Champions—1894, MontrealA.A.A.; 
1895, Victorias. Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni- 


jal ‘ * 5 
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ES 
; Golf Records 
3 AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 
ational National |Nat’lWo ’ Nati F y 7 
2 Open Amateur Amateur, x Yr. apen: Amatene ug BS 


916 Ch. Evans, Jr. .|Ch: Evans, Jr |Alexa Stirling. ||/1929/R. T. Jones, Jr.- |H.R. Jon’n, Jr.|Glenn 

917 J. Hutchison, ..|No match... ..|No match. 930|R. T. Jones, Jr..|R. T Jones, Jr. . Chenin Collett 
918 No match..... No match.....|Noa match. 1931|\wWm, Burke... .|Fr. Ouimet. .\|Helen Hicks 

9 C. Hagen.. .|S. D. Herron..|Alexa. Stirling. |/1932|Gene Sarazen. ||C.R. Cade oe Virg. Van Wie. 
920|Edw. Ray..... Ch.Evans, Jé.|Alexa, Stirling. ||1933|John Goodman.|G. r.|Virg. Van Wie. 
921|\Jas. Barnes. .... T.Guilford....)M. Hollins 1934/0. Dutra. ..... W.L. Pritts, Je Virg. Van Wie. 
922'G. Sarazen ...../J. Sweetser..../Glenna Collett ||/1935|S. Parks, Jr... .|W.L. Little, Jr.;Glenna C.Vare. 
923) R. T. Jones, “Ir.|M.R. Marston| BE, Cummings 1936|Tony yee John Fischer. .|Pamela Barton. 
924'C. Walker..... R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. D.C. Hurd ||1937/R. Guldahl. . :|J. er . |Mrs .E. L. Page. 
925|W. Macfarlane. T. Jones, Jr. ee Collett |/1938|R: Guldahl. ....)W. Turnesa...|Miss P. Berg 
'926|R. T. Jones, Jr. .|G. Von Elm ...!Mrs. G. Stetson ||1939|*B. Nelson M. Ward...... Miss B. Jameson 
927'T. Armour .....|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. M. Horn 1940 +L. Little. R, Chapman,..|MissB. Jameson 


928 T. Farrell...... R. T. Jones, Jr.'Glenna Collett 1/1941.C,. Wood...... IM, Ward..... Mrs. F Newell 


*Won in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 
#Won in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen. 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 


Year Western 
' Open Men Women Men Women 
Bee. Ww. Hagen........ .|Mrs. F. C. Letts...|Osw. Kirkby...... Ret eee Pe Feitner. 
917... J. M. Barnes...... je i OR Pre OS A erie rae Gavin. 
918... | BT. Rosenthal oe itis. ss cet. cere pas Mrs. L.C. Stockton. 
919. ..|J. M. Barnes...... Rs G. Legg Mrs. Perry Fisk. ..|Osw. Kirkby...... Marion Hollins. © 
920...|J. Hutchinson m Jiil/Mrs: F. C! Letts.Jr./E. Sawyer. . ..|Mrs. Q. F. Feitner. 
mab...|W. Hagen......... . ‘Evans, Jr.....j/Mrs. Melvin pone, G. A. White: -|Mrs. W. A. Gavin, 
922.../M. Brady...°..... i . Jr......|Mrs. D. Gault.....|J. Sweetser. . |Alexa. Stirling 
923...|J Hutchinson ::|/Miss M. Burns... ./F. W. Dyer.. .|Alexa. Stirling. 
.|W. Mehlhorn... Miss E. Cummings. W.-M. Reekie .|Miss M. Hollins. 
. Smith.. Miss S. L. Reinhart|J. Sweetser. . . .|Miss M. R. Jenney. 
Miss D. Page......|W. M. Reekie.....|Miss M. Orcutt. 
Mrs. H. Pressler.. ,|E. Driggs........- Miss M. Orcutt. 
Mrs. H. Presster...|G. Homans....... Miss M, Orcutt. 
Mrs. O. S. Hill... .|M. J. MeCarthy,Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt. 
Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Parker. 
Mrs. O. S. Hill... .]Leonard Martin... .|Miss H. Hicks. 
Mrs. O. 8. Hilh. .....|T, Taylor. .o.ices2. > Miss M. Parker 
arp Miss L. Robinson.|M. J. Stuart......|Miss Helen Hicks. 
ecg oe Miss V, Van te G A ig a = Fes oC) ns Me oe oe 


EC AIEA. soe Fo'e's Miss M. Miley..../J. E. Parker...... Mrs. 
PRPSUGS 5.4 inn iaeue.« Miss D, Traung. . 4|G. T. Dunlop, jr.. .|Mrs. a, H ne totrich 
W. Webrl......... Miss M. Miley.. y: Turnesa, Mrs jie 
R. Babbish. . Miss P. Berg...... "IP. Strafaci Miss Xr Orcutt 
FS «.|Miss E. Hicks. ...-. F. Strafaci .|Mrs. ie Noes 
Papas WERE 05 cco tes Miss B. ie cap a A in P. Burke ..|Miss M. 
ME, WAT. .)s'..0 2. 37 Mrs. R. Mann. . Gestone ‘/rs. C. Lalchner 
Metropolitan Trans- Eastern 
‘Year Open Mississippi . Southern Women’s 
G Hagen PEE. Ge. LORE ieio 5% oc eiere so R. G. Bush, Jr.........|Mrs, W. A. Gavin. 
es Abe aan A T, Jones, IT... Loves. |e ores coe ae roe. = 
Francis Oufmet.....~.- Mrs. BR. H Barlow. 
R. T. Jones, Jf....-..-- Mrs. R, He Barlow. 
Perry Adair.........+-- Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, 
we 1 as hee 5r.. 11 |Miss G. Collett. 
. Hel Perry Adair.......- ...|Miss G, Collett. 
M.J prady.-. veoeeee|d- Manion..,....--.-- Henry R. Wenaler. ....|Miss G. Collett. 
“lGene Sarazen......... GC. Wolff. G. Crismann.........- Miss M. Orcutt. 
‘|Macdonald “Smith: pes: Be EIOUE.  s@irines ela er anet 2 .|Mrs. G. H. Stetson. 
3 eat Farrell........|John Goodman . Ehl .|Miss G. Collett. 
Armour.....-- A. Bartlett, ........-+- . |Miss G, Collett. 
asi I Mehiborn Bat Hacclcts R. McCrary..........-|S. Perry.. .|Miss M. Orcutt. 
“|Willie Macfarlane...... R. MeCrary......-+--> z is 2 Nm my yee 
"|Macdonald Smith. ....|John Goodman. Boe | On A .|Miss H. ie 
,.-|Olin Dutra,.....  DT1G. Moreland... s md ..|Mrs. G. C, Vare. 
Willie Mactarlane.....|G- Monet etsks " rai Miss GC. Glutting 
Saul Runyan. we eeeeee |L. Hamm Be , JT. ..-.|Miss M. Orcutt. 
i|/Henry Picard......... sone Goodmai erree PA ibe’ 
pppoe Neleon. «+++ (ts Des amachel ; Sil. See Miss C, Glutting 
E Miss M. Orcutt 


Mrs. eee ae 
Miss G, A 
Mrs. ii McNaughton 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Winner Year Winner Yea Winner ‘1 Year Winner 
ee fe | 
eetser (U 8.) 11932.) J. gti Acie 1937.|/R. Sweeney 
Rites 1926. b be Twed dell, 1933. pee 1938. rg Yates (U.8.) 
“W. Holdernéss |/1928. r Pp. Perkins. oe 5 Ww bas iittle, Jr.tU. i 1939.jA gh ed 
2 Wethered. 1929.|C. Tolley W_L, Little.Jr.(U.8.)|1940.|Not plaved—war 
. W. Holderness.|}1930. RT. sone, Jr. (U.3.) 1930. rey "Thompson. Ie Not played—war 
. Harris. 1931.)E. M. Smith 
BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS (2/6) 5 og ee 
Winner Year Winner ean Winner Year) Winner ie 
EPC ar er 
1 y Wilson. 1937. Mises Anderson 
Cecil Leitch. Cecil Leite: 793 Enid iain + Ae 
eEicha uel 1083. Enid Wilsou- oim 
Bierce (CRISS RR See AE A Aatae, fave Par 
) 2 thered. 
5 pe oterats ; 1930, Se ch wiek. 1936.(Miss Pam. Barton |}1941. prot played—war 
35-|3. Weehered. 1931, /Enid Wilson. 


cv 
; 
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Year Winner 
1914.1 Hy. Vardon. 
1920.|Geo. Duncan. 
1921.|J. Hutchinson. 


Meas Winner 
1925.1J. Barnes (U. S.) 


1926.!R.T.Jones,Jr.(U.8. 
1927.|R.T.Jones, Jr.(U.S. 
1928. r 

1929.|W. Hagen (U.S 
1930.|R.T_Jones.Jr.(U.8.) 


Year Winner 
.|F. Tnompson. 

5.|D. Carrick. 
.|R. Somerville. 


Year Winner | 
.|Leo Diegel. 
5.|Leo Diegel. 
-|MacD., Smith. 
.|T. Armour, 
.|Leo Diegel. 
.{Leo Diegel. 


Professional 


Sporting Evekis—Colf Champions; Hole-in-One Play ea 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF 


Golfers’ Association Championships 


bis 


Year Winner Year Winner — 

.|T. Armour (U. 8.) | 

.|G. Sarazen (U.S.) }/1 

.|D. Shute (U. 8.) 
. |H. Cotton. 

1935 


35.|A. Perry 
1936 .\Alf. Padgham. 


1937. |H. Cotton { 
938.1R. A. Whitcom 
939. |D. Burton 
1940. |Not played— 
1941. |Not played— 


Winner 


.|F. Hass. ~ 
.|R. Somerville 

.|T. Adams 

.|K. Black m| 
.|Not played—War | 
. {Not played—War * 


Year Winner 
.|R. Somerville. 
-|R. Somerville. 

2.|G. Taylor. 

.| A. Campbell. 
.|A. Campbell. 
.|R. Somerville 


CHAMPIONS 
Winner 


Year 
1930. |Thos. Armour 
W. Hagen. 
2.)/Hy. Cooper. 
J. Kirkwood. 
T. Armour. 


1935. |Gene Kunes 1941. 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner )Year Winner 
921. |Walter Hagen 1927.| Walter Hagen 1932. |Olin Dutra 1937.|Denny Shute 
1922. |Gene Retaten 1928.|/Leo Diegel 1933. |Gene Sarazen 1938 .| Paul Runyan 
1923. /Gene Sarazen 1929.)Leo Diegel 1934. |Paul Runyan 1939.|Henry Picard 
1924. |/Walter Hagen 1930.|Tom Armour 1935. |Johnny Revolta 1940.|Byron Nelson 
1925. |Walter Hagen 1931.|Tom Creavy 941.) Vie Ghezzi 


.) Walter Hagen 


1936. i nhiccae Shute 


Hole-in-One Golf Play for Ten Years 


The tenth annual Hole-in-One golf tournament | N. Y., 1941, Bayside Golf Club. 


of the New York World-Telegram was held (August, 
_ 1941) and recorded an ace, the fourth in the history 
of the event. Before the tenth tournament started 
the odds for an ace were 8,720 to 1, beft the end of 
ten years’ play saw the percentage change to 7,595 
to 1. Play was held on the Forest Hill Field Club, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Leewood Golf Club, Crestwood, 
N. Y., and Bayside Golf Club, Bayside, N. Y. To 
be eligible for the tournament the contestant must 
have made an ace in regular golf play. : 
The statistical record of the tournament follows: 


No. of No.of On In 

Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
1932. 217 ~ 1,085 28 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 1,700 143 61 Ace 
1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches 
1935 477 2,385 656 89 816 inches 
1936 645 3,225 -1,187 100 4 inches 

1937 680 3,400. 1,333 107 2 Aces 
1938 142 3,710 ;618 149 5 inches 
1939 ©6812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 14% ins. 
1940 872 4,360 1,749 168 *J1 inches 
1941 844 4,220 1,904 228 Ace 
Totals6,076 30,380 12,047 1,127 


*Tie for first place. 


“Four aces have been scored in ten years: Jack 
Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y. pro, 1933, Bayside; Frank 
S. Shriver, Chester, N. Y., 1937, Forest Hill Field 
Club; T. Arthur Menzel, Stamford, Conn., 1937, 
Leewood Golf Club; and Oscar Goess, Bellmore, 


OTHER GOLF RESULTS ‘ 


National Public Parks Championship—William 
Welch, Houston, Texas, defeated J. Kerns, Denver, 
_6 and 5, at Spokane. 

United States Senior Championship—A. H. 
Pierce, Brookline, Mass., with 157 for 36 holes at 
Rye, N, Y. 

Ty Cobb vs. ‘‘Babe’’ Ruth Charity Exhibition— 
Match resulted in a victory for Cobb, who won at 


Blind Men Play Over 6,718 Yard Golf Course for Title 


Two blind men played over the 6,718-yard course 
of the Northland Golf club at Duluth, Minn, (Aug. 
28, 1941) for the world’s blind golf championship. 
They were Clint Russell, a Duluth business man, 
the defending champion, and Marvin Shannon, 
a lawyer of Fort Worth, Tex. 

A high wind which cut down long drives handi- 
capped the contestants, yet each scored accurate 
drives and sank long puts that brought cheers 

» from a large gallery, Both scored several 3s and 


The figures on the 1941 play: 


On 
Players Shots Green 
Forest Hill F.C.,Aug.4 180 900 385 
Leewood G. C., Aug. 5 235 1175 547 52 1 
Bayside G. C., Aug. 10 66 330 151 32 
Bayside G. C., Aug. 11 154 770 303 3 

Bayside G. C., Aug. 12 209 1045 518 64 


Winners of the tournaments are: 


1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 
1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 
1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 
1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 
1936--At. Bayside—Dell Sharbutt; 
Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill Fi 
Bill Malcolm. 
1937—At Bayside—Stanley Remson; at Leew 
T. Arthur Menzel; at Forest Hill Field C 
Franklin Shriver. - 
1938—At Bayside—Jack Hagen; at Leewood, 
K smahoeocep ae | at Forest Hills Field Club, Tom Mé 
Walters. joa 
1939—At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman; at Le¢ 
wood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Barnes. . 
1940—At Forest Hill, Ralph M. Watt, Monte 
N. J.; at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor, New Roc 
N. Y., and Howard Schanzer, tied for first 
Bayside, C. F. Bruns, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
1941—At Forest Hill, Andy La Pola, Pate 
N. J.; at Leewood, Johnny Vasco, Ossining, N. 
at Bayside, Oscar Goess, Bellmore, N. Y, 


In 
Circle Closes! 
45 1 foot 


Newton, Mass., 3 up, 18 holes; lost to Ruth at New 
York, 1 up, 19 holes, and won the deciding mat 
at Detroit, 3 and. 2, 18 holes. -= 

Eastern Intercollegiate Golf Championship— 
Won by Dartmouth from Princeton. ; 

Southern Intercollegiate Golf Championship— 
Won by R. Brownell, Duke University. 

Western SConference Golf pionship—W 
by Ohio State from Michigan. ; 


4s for pars. Neither required more than 9 for a 
hole. Russell won the match 2 up, retaining 
championship. His total score was 112 against 
Shannon’s 115. : 


-World’s Swimming Records 


FREE STYLE (MEN 
Nation 


_ Name Time Date 


Accepted by International Swimming Federation as of April, 1940 
) 


07.2 s.. D 
"07.9 s. ..|April 12; 1935 
104.458... April 10, 1935 
. 21.6 s..,|April 11, 1935/c 
> 38.7 s...|Aug. 30, 193 
- 40.8 s...J)A - 30° toad 
16.3 s8.. 

55. 

. 0 

3 

A) 

= 

5 


Length 


Place Course 


Chicago. 
Honolulu.. 
Honolulu 


Length 
Date Place @oeres 
Apr. 15, 1939; New Haven... +... 25 y 
Apr. 15, 1939,New Haven..-.... 25 y. 
Mar. 25, 1939,/Ann Arbor.....- aod, 2a Me 
Mar. 28, 1936) New Haven....... 25 y. 
Feb. 10, 1938)Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
_..../May 7, 1939)Solingen-ohligs. . 25 m. 
BACK STROK (HEN) 
, 04.8 8...\Jan. 18, 1936/Detroit..,.......- 25 y. 
¢ a! s...| April 2, 1936)Chicago..........- 25 y. 
y . 24 .| April it 1935|Chicago........-- 25 y. 
Q ys ny s...|Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhagen......- 25m. 
i RELAY (MEN) : 
DO yd. relay...|New York A. C. _S.A....]3 m. 31.3 s.. .(/Mar, 31, 1939 Col 
) New est } , 1939/Columbus. ......- 25 y 
‘ J. Reilly, P. Fick, 
W. Spence) 
ain. relay .....j National Team... S. A..,.|3 m. 59.2 8...) Aug. 20, 1938|Berlin..........--| 50m 
r (Hirose, Jaretz, 
ete Fick) 
D0 ¥d. relay...) Yale Univ........ U.S.A 8 m. 24.3 s...|June 9, 1936|New Haven....... 50 y. 
00 m. relay...|National Team....|/Japan....- 8 m. 51.5 s;..)/Aug. 11, 1936 Berlin...-s 042-206 50 m 


(Yusa,Sugiura, 
Arai, Taguchi) 


FREE STYLE (woes) 


we. ssf. Heveger....---+ Denmark. .|59.7 s... .|Feb. 19, 1939 
“\Holland,..|1 m. 4.65 93 
Pr Denmark. ./2 m. 21.7 s. 
Pepbic eta ku> Denmark ..|2 m. 22.6 s.. 
Rs Sih Denmark ..|3 m. 25.6 s.. 
*"|Denmark ..|3 m. 46.9 s.. 
*"|Denmark ..|5 m. 6,1 s-. . 
. .| Denmark . 8 m. 12.8 s.. 
‘|Denmark..|5 m. 57.9 s.. 
tea Belgium 6 m. 28.4 8.. 
Denmark ..|11 m. 11.7 s. 
Denmark ..|11 m. 16.18 
Denmark ..|12 m. 36s... 
Denmark ..|14 m. 12.3 s. 
Denmark ..|21 m.- 45.7 s 
anwar sere penser 23m. 11.58 
- aiare 4m. 08.1 s. 
. Kraft, ase Re 4m. 27.6 s...|/Aug. 
"Petersen, 


BREAST STROKE (WOMEN) 


_.|Holland. . .|1.m. 13 s....,jJan. 12, 
[Germany ..|1 m. 20.2 s. -|Mar. 12, 


Holland. . ‘|2 m. 40.3 s.../July 11, 
Nov. 


Ort. ate 


193 


BACK STROKE (wor) 


fe rest ru akete Holland. ..|1 m. 05.1 s. 

‘|Holland. :.}/1 om. ne P 
| Holland im. 

land. ..|2 m. 38. Bs 


Ho 
"|Holland. . .|5 m- 41i4 8... 
RELAY (t¥OMEN) 


se 13, 


olland 7 
cae 


meters. . TE 
agner-Den Ouden) — 


a 3 
‘ 23" 1939| Denmark... 


Aarhus, Den...... 
Amsterdam......- 


Copenhagen. ..... 
Stocker: 


‘SSSSSSSqu 
SBEBSBEB 


7, 1938|Copenhagen....++- 25m. 


1940|/Amsterdam....... 


Plauen 


1939) Amsterdam .....-- 
, 1939 
1939|Rio De Janeiro. . 


‘lFeb. 26, 1939'Copenhagen.....- ae 


Rio De Janeiro . 


.|Sept. 18, es Rotterdam,...-+-- 
ane it. 2: 


9) Rotterdam 


r 1335 Rotterdam 
1939 Rotterdam. 
1938) Amsterdam .. f 


[ 


ee eo 


Sie. ee ~ 5 


‘ 


* second race—Vigilant, 3:25:01; 


‘second race—Columbia 


as ee, ae we ‘4 - ‘ 
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International Races for the America’s Cup. 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 
rora (British), 10:55. H 

1870, Aug. 8—Magic (American), 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. 
then owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was 
in fourth place. ; 

1871, Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
(American), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
second race—Columbia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18:15; 
third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 
4:02:25; fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:39:02; 
Livonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 
Livonia, 5:11:44, " 

1876, Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 
can), 5:23:54; Countess of Dufferin (British), 
5:34:53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 
of Dufferin, 7:46. 

1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), 
4:17:09; Atalanta (British), 4:45:3915: second race 
—Mischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 5:33:47. 

1885, Sept., 14, 16—first race—Puritan (Ameri- 
can), 6:06:05; Genesta_ (British), 6:22:24; second 
race—Puritan, 5:03:14: Genesta, 5:04:52. ‘ 

1886, Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayflower (Ameri- 
can), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second 
race—Mayfiower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 

1887, Sept: 27, 30—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- 
can), 4:53:18; Thistle (British), 5:12:4134: second 
race—Volunteer, 5:42:5614; Thistle, 5:54:45. 

1893, Oct. 7, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant (Ameri- 
can), 4:05:47; Valkyrie II |(British), 4:11:35: 
; Valkyrie II, 3:35: 
36; third race—Vigilant, 3:24:39; Valkyrie II, 
3:25:19. 

1895, 


Sept. 7%, rst race—Defender 


10, 12—fi 
Keromenean), 4:59:54 9/10; Valkyrie III (British), 


08:44; second race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie 
IT, ' (disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 
4:43:43; Valkyrie HI, (withdrew). 

1899, Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4,53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01; 
3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
wea ee race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 

1901, Sept, 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:30:24; Shamrock IT (Irish), 4:31:44; 
second race—Columbia, 3:12:35: Shamrock IT: 
ered ee race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Shamrock 

» 4:33:38, 


Sporting Events—Yachting and. Roller “Skating 


The America,’ 


sir Ss ee nas 
. 


1903, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Reli 
(American), 3:32:17; Shamrock III (Irish), 3:39:22 
second race—Reliance, 3:14:54; Shamrock Tj 
3:16:13; third race—Reliance, 4:28:06; Shamroa 
III (lost in fog). 

1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27—first Ct 
Resolute (American), (disabled); Shamrock 1 
(Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fin 
ish in 6-hour limit); third race—Resolute, 5:24% 
Shamrock IV, 5:22:18; fourth race—Resolutd 
3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4:03:06; fifth race—Resd 
lute, 3:3f:12; Shamrock IV, 3:41:10; sixth race= 
Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit; sevent 
race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:29, 

1930, Sept. 13, 15, 17, 18—first race—Enterp 
(American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (irish Che 
lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44 
Shamrock V, 4:10:18; third race—Enterp 
3:54:16; Shamrock V, (disabled); fourth ra 
Enterprise, 3:10:13; Shamrock V, 3:15:57. 
1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25—first race 
Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; R 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour wos 
by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second race—Endeavoum 
2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won by 56 
seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Raink 
bow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won bé 
3 minutes 26. seconds; fourth race—Triangu 
beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:55: 
Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 1 
Seconds. fifth race—Westward and leeward. Raina 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 
4 minutes 1 second. sixth race—Triangular, reachi 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:00 
Rainbow won by 55 seconds. 

(Note: Thé yachts sailed on Saturday, 
tember 15, 1934, but it was declared ‘‘no conte: 
for they failed to finish within the time limit 0 


‘oO 


Yacht Races in 1941 


Miami to Nassau, 184 miles, won by W. H. 
Labrot’s Stormy Weather. 

St. Petersburg to Havana, 
D. C. Sharp's Gulf Stream. 

Havana to Key West, 90 miles, won by D. C. 
Sharp’s Gulf Stream. 

Lipton Challenge Cup, 28 miles, Miami, won-by 
E. S. Bradford’s Belisarius. 

National Class B Dinghy Championship, won 


284 miles, won by 


by F. Campbell's Apparition with 283 points, - 
Women’s National Championship, won by Miss 
L. MacIntyre with 31 points. “ 
National Junior Championship, 
Coulson with 4414 points. 
United States vs. Cuba Star Class Championshij 
Havana, won by United States 24 to 12 points, , 
Intercollegiate Y. R. A. Dinghy Championship, | 
won by Princeton with 119 points. . 


won by. & 


National Amateur Roller Skating Championships, 1941 © 


, April, 1941 5 


SENIOR MEN’S SPEED 
440 yds,—Russell Brown, Chicago; *0:42.8, 
880 yds.—Allan Runk, Cincinnati; *1:27.6. 
1 mile—Russell Brown, Chicago; *2:53.4. 
2 miles—Russell Brown, Chicago; *5:50.0. 
5 miles—Harold Wyant, Dayton, O.; *14:54.7, 


SENIOR LADIES’ SPEED 


440. yds.—Verna Picton, Detroit; 0:47.2. 
880 yds.—Dorothy Law, Lakewood, O.: *1:33.4, 


.1 mile—Edna Malone, St. Louis, Mo.; *3:05.4. 


JUNIOR BOYS’ SPEED 
440 yds.—Billy Duncan, Louisville, Ky.; *0:45.0, 
880 yds.—Stanley Hasek, Cleveland, O.; 1:29.8. 
JUNIOR GIRLS’ SPEED 
440 yds.—Dorothy Law, Detroit; 0:50.6, 


' *National record. 


World Log, Rolling Championships, 1941 


Gladstone, Mich., July 4-6 


James Herron, boomman from Kelso, Wash., de- 
fended his title of ‘‘King of The White Waters’’ 
yy defeating Joseph Connor, ex-collegian of the 

niversity of Minnesota from Cloquet, Minn. Mary 
Jean Malott, co-ed of Anderson (Ind.) College, 
defended her title by defeating Bette Berkley, of 


Cleveland, O. 


JUVENILE BOYS’ SPEED 4 
440 yds.—Robert Joerger, Pittsburgh: 0:48.8, —-— 
JUVENILE GIRLS’ SPEED 


Senne Danae: Holton, Sitebureh, Doi P 
enior Dancing—George Werner-Gla 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. . eo 
Novice Dancing—Leo Carsner-Jeanne Wesch 


Dayton, O. i 
ee Dancing—Charles Kennedy-Elearior Nevuli: 
oston. ; 
Senior Pair—Walter Stokosa-Ann Manion, Detroit 
Senior Ladies’ Figure—Melva Block, Detroit, eo 
Senior Men’s Figure—Robert Ryan, Dayt 


Longview, Wash. 
won b 
Paul 


championship wa 
olis, who aeteate 
The Roleo 


Wisco: 
gton, The 194: 
July 2-4, 0 


The twelfth Olympic Games, scheduled to be held 
nm Helsinki, Finland (July 20-Aug. 4, 1940), were 
mancelied (April 23, 1940) at a joint session of the 
Tganizing committee and the*permanent Finnish 
ympic committee because of the war in Europe. 
he 1940 Winter Games, scheduled for Garmisch- 
3 nkirchen, Germany, had been cancelled ear- 
‘because the Olympic rules provide that the 


‘The Pan-American Sports Congress decided (Aug. 
1, 1940) to hold the first Pan-American ‘‘Olym- 
ic Games” in the Argentine in 1942. Thereafter 
he games will be held in a different country 
y four years with successive sites to be named 
yy permanent Pan-American committee. The Pan- 
merican ‘‘Olympic Games’’ were suggested as a 
ubstitute for the Olympic games when war caused 
he postponement of the real games scheduled for 


n Hemisphere were represented at the Congress. 


Fi Event 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games 


“Sixteen of the twenty-one nations of the West- | 
Besides the United States, they were Argentina, | 


Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


Olympic Games : 


Games cannot be held in a country at war. The 
twelfth Olympic Games originally were awarded to 
Japan and transferred to Finland and Germany 
when Japan and China went to war. The 1944 
Olympic Summer Games awarded to London and 
the Winter Games to Cortina D’Ampezzo, Italy, 
but present European conditions appear to make 
such events doubtful. 


PAN-AMERICAN “OLYMPIC GAMES’’ SCHEDULED FOR 1942 


Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

“In general,’’ the report of the Congress said, 
“the rules of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, covering the Olympic Games, will apply. The 
technical rules of competition in all sports are to 
be those of the respective international federations, 
as in the Olympic Games. All countries of the 
Western Hemisphere are eligible for membership in 
the new organization. The Congress, which is to be 
held every four years, will control the organiza- 
tion.”’ 


Nation 


Holder Where Made 


O0-meterrun.....-- 
OO0-meterrun.....-- 
O00-meterfun......- 


O0-meter run....-..- 


J 


0,000-meter run... .. 
fAarathon........-- 
: -meter walk... |46 
eter walk... 


Gunnar Hockert...|Finland........- 
Janusz Kusocinskf. |Poland...,....- 


SADR. 6 4,0 a6 «ee pe 


_. | Onited States. . .|Berlin 
ore ott’ United States... 


semen 


Cornelius Johnson. |United States... 
Jesse Owens....... United States. 


ie se | RE ted oe voces bce oeaas sf 


meter relay—United 


meterrun.....-.j 

meter run....--.|2 
eter hurdles...,.. 
h jump. 


00-meter free style. . 57.5 s. (Heat)... 
(Q-meter free style. ./4.m. 44.5s.. 
free style.j19 m. 12.48. 


. breast stroke. fi t 
ster relay—8 m. 51.5 s.—Japan (y 


Naoto Tajima..... Jap. 
Earle Meadows. ...|United States. .. 


E. R. Lehtonen....|Finland.... 4 
Glenn Morris..... ‘United States... 


Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, William Carr), Los, 
vo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris j “8 m. 

Setice bardies in 51.8 s., but his time was not allowed_.as a record 
din finished second in 52 s. 


“"|Detsuo Hamuro.. .|Japan..-s.++++> 
../W. Bathe....-.- 


usa, Sugiura, 


‘SWIMMING—WOMEN 
Rita Mastenbroek . (Netherlands... 


GAL ed evcere siarere 
United States.... 
Finland. ....... 
....|/Germany...-... 


..|Germany....... 
United States... 


Berlin, 
Re 39.88 


ermany......- Amsterdam. 
CPLUQLY: « <n ria shee ../Berlin.....-- 
United States. . .|Los Angeles. .1932 
Germany...... ;Berlin....- ok 18 


. (Germany. 


Japan, ..s.+- esd 
United States... 


Berlin.... 
. Stockholm 


epee C1) 


./Germany. .. ~ 


Taguchi, Arai) Berlin.....---+++e+0++* 


~.. Berlin.......1936 
.|Aniwerp.... «1920 


ida Bleibtrey..|United Stat 
mn eee enb rook. Netherlands. 
Booter m Dina Senff........) Netherlands. . 
\Bideko Mayéhata.Wapan......+-+: 


m. breast stroke. .}3.m. 1.9 s. (Hest)...----- 


-meter relay—4 m. 36 s.—Netherlands (Selbach, 


apan. . es 
Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Berlin. ...1936 


* 


a 


_—- 


_-* —_. 


: (Abo 
1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland 


* 
; 
f 
Y, 
Y, 


898 


Cate Chain pions =c1d0e. to 1936 


TRACK AND FIELD 


60 Meters Run 
1990 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States...........78 


1904 Archie Hahn, United States. ...........--.. is 
100 Meters Run 
1896 T. E, Burke, United States.............. 12s 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States.......... 10 4-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States............. lis 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States.......... 11 1-5s 
1908 R. E. Walker, South oa OPE 8 ks = 10 4-5s 
1912 R. C. Craig, United patos .....10 4-5s 
1920 2 Wit eACdOCk, Mls Ses 0S. se dtp esi 10 4-5s 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great wihew is ec <t0768 
1928 Percy Williams, Canad2...... ....10 4-58 
1982 Eddie Tolan, United States............. 10.3s 
1935 Jesse Owens, United States........... *10.3s 
*With Wind. 
200 Meters Run 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbufy, United States.. 22 1-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States........... 21 3-5s 
1908 R. Kerr, GhnAda ee wuts. ico 22 2-5s 
1912 R: C: Craig, United States... Bi cine OAS 
1920 ae Woodring, United States.......... 22s 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States............ 21.6s 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.............. 21 4-5s 
_ 1932 Eddie Tolan, United States............ 21.2s 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States............. 20.7s 
400 Meters Run 
1896 T. E, Burke, United States.......... 54 1-5s 
1900 = Ww. Long, United States.......5... 49 2-5s 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States......... 49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States. . 53 1-5s 
1908 W.Halswelle, Great Britain, "walkover 50s 
1912 C. D. Reidpath, United States. . 48.2s 
1920 = a D, Rudd, South Africa.........49 3-5s 
1924 E. Liddell, Great Britain...) 47.6s 
1928 R. cm Barbuti, United States........ 47 4-55 
1932 William Carr, United. States........... 46.2s 
1936 Archie Williams, United States....... 465s 
800 Meters Run 
1896 ne ae Flack, Great Britain......... 2m. lls 
1900 A. E. Tysoe, ‘Great Britain,..../2.! 2m. 1 2-5s 
1904 J. Lightbody, United States.......1m. 56s 
1906 Pa a Pilgrim: United States..... 2m. 1 1-5s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United poate: .lm. 52 4-5s 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States. lm. 51.9s 
1920 A. G. we Great Britain... am, 53 2-5s 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. -lm. 52. 
1928 D, A, Lowe, Great Britain. ... m. 51 4-5s 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain...1m. 49.8s 


1936 John Woodruff, United States...... 


1,500 Meters Run 
H. Flack, Great Britain....... aie 33 1-5s 


E. 
1900 C, Bennett, Great Britain.......... 4m. 6s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States.. 4m 5 2-5s 
1906 J. D, Lightbody, United States..... 4m. 12s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States...4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A. N. S. Jackson, Great Britain.... 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain........ “4m. 1 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. . mass. @ Oi. O3.58 
1928 H. E. Larva, Finland.......... 3m. 53 1-5s 
1932 ae Beccali, EANY sl .t0 so. gen ace 3m. 51.2s 
1936 J. E, Lovelock, New Zealand........ 3m. 47.8s 


3,000 Meters Steeplechase 
1921 Hodge, Great Britain 10: 
13nd Willie Ritola, Finland. 
1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland. 
1932 Volnari Iso-Héllo, Finland 

ut 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 


EEN. ee 3.8s 
8,200 Meters Steeplechase 

1908 A. Russell, Great Britain. ... Fee .10m. 47 4-5s 
4,000 Meters Steeplechase 

1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s 

Cross-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 
10,000 Meters Cross-Country 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.......... 27m. 15s 


1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland...... 00... | 32m. 54.8s 
1,500 Meters Walk 
19u6 George V. Bonhag, United States. .7m. 12 3-55 
3,000 Meters Walk 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy. . 
3,500 Motors, ‘Walk 
190s G. E, Larner, Great Britain.........14m, 55s 


10,000 Meters Lela! 


.,. 13m, 14 1-5s 


1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada. . sin 46m. 285 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy............... 48m. 6 ba 
1924 Ugo Frigerio, Rta yrs cen). Bet  eutrehy 47m. 49s 


Sporting ae ee pie Games 


_1Q-Mile Walk 


1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...1h. 15m. 57 2 Se 


50,000 Meters Walk 
1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 50m. 
1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.4h. 30m. 414 
5,000 Meters Run q 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland 
1920 J. Guillemot, France 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............ 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland..... 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland.......... 


5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain...... 


10,000 Meters Run 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......:.. 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... 1 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland............ 30 


1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland ......... 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland.. 2h asta 
1936 Ilmari Salminen, Finland 


Marathon | 
1896 S. Loues, Greece.........-...... 2h. ae = 
1900 Teato, France... 7 
1904 T. J. "Hicks, United States. “3h. oe % 
1966 W. J. Sherring, Canada... 2h. 51m. 23 3-5s 5 
1908 John J. Hayes, United States 2h. 55m. 185 4 


1912 K. K. McArthur, South Africa 2h. 
1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland 
1924 A. O. Stenroos, Finland 
1928 El Ouafi, France ; 

1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan. 


110 Meters Hurdles 
1896 reas United States .. 


36m. 64.85 | 
a ere a ou 5 


200. Meter Hurdles 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United Bales 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States. 


J. 
1904 H. L. Hillman. United States........_., 

C, J. Bacon, United States............. 

F. F. Loomis, United States........).. 
1924 F, 


ra 500 Meter Steeplechase 


1900 G. W. Orton, United States. . +o... 7m. 64s) 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. . . Im, 39 3-55 
Standing High Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States.. 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States. 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States 


1912 Platt Adams, U: 8. 


1896 E. H. Clark, United Sistas Prot 
1900 I K. Baxter, United States. |). "om Ss 1 in 


nD 3 
1900 R. OC. Ewry, United States...... ~5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...._. 18 A 2 
aye BE: C. Ewry, United Pos “ae lott 

- C. Ewry, United States..... 10ft. 17 
iss a Tsicilitiras, Greece............. 11ft. 


Running Broad Jum ‘i 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States. 9 3- 
1900 A. C, Kraenlein, United States” Bett, 67 


4 Myer Prinstein, United States......24ft. lin 
§ Myer Prinstein, United States. . 23ft. 7 1-2in 
8 Frank Irons, United States ... 24ft. 6 1-2in 


2 A, L. Gutterson, United States. .24it. 11 1-4in 


Wm. Petterssen, Sweden 23ft. 5 1-2in 
24 DeHart Hubbard, United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 
928 E. B. Hamm, United States..... 25ft. 4 3-8in 
44 Edward Gordon, United States. 25it. 3-4in 
Jesse Owens, United States.... 26ft. 5 5-16in 
“ff 400 Meters Relay 
4 Becreat Britain... .....6.. tec eens eee: .42.4s 
PMS CEC SI LSEER GS o.cts. 8. ee ence se see see 42 1-5s 
924 Mnit€d States... 2... ceed eee cee neers’ 41s 
28 United States.............---0- eee ee eee ee 41s 
932 United States...........---- ee eee eee rene 40s 
936 United States...............+- ses -e sees 39.8s 
, 1,600 Meters Relay 
i908 United States.............-.+++-- 3m. 27 1-5s 
Sap United States...........2---.0 ee ee: 3m. 16.6s 
920 Great Britain. DUET es, cee em. 22 168 
United States..........6..22--+-+- 3m. 16s 
Meinited States). .........0.9--+---: 3m. 14 1-5s 
ise United States......-...- BA Bales e 3m. 8,2s 
86 Great Britain.............---++e+-++-) 3m. 9s 
Pole Vault 
W. Hoyt, United States.....10ft. 9 3-4in 
sid Baxter, United States....10ft. 9 9-10in 
. E. Dvorak, United States....... 1lft. 6in 
§ Gouder, France Pikopgear aks ag lift. 6in 
A. C. Gilbert, United States 9 
: E. T. Cook Jr., United States }. ws he 
912 H. J. Babcock, United States... .12ft. 11 1-2in 
i920 F. K.+Foss, United States.......-.-.13ft. 5in 


L. S. Barnes, United States 
924 | Gienn png a tes) 12ft. 11 1-2in 


28 Sabin W. Carr, ...13ft. 9 1-2in 

932 William ‘Miller, Gnited States...14ft. 1 7-8in 

36 Earl Meadows, United States...14ft. 3 1-4in 
= 16-Lb. Hammer Throw 

. Flannagan, United States. -167ft. 4in 

So piecmagan. United States. 168it. lin 


¢ J. J. Flannagan, United States. ee 4 i-4in 
M: J. McGrath, United States. .179ft. 7 1-8in 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games; Weight Lifting 
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1924 C. L. Houser, United States...151ft. 5 1- ae 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States. taart. 
1932 John Anderson, United States. . .162ft. 4 

1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 $8in 


Standing Hop, Step and Jum wen 
34ft. 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... . 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 7 1-4in 
Running Hop, Step and a 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States. o.oo 4OEE 
1900 Meyer Prinstein, United States.. Att. 4 1-4in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States.. J 4Tkt, 
1906 P. O’Connor, Ireland... ..:.... ‘46ft. 2in 


1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great ‘Britain .48ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, "Sweden........-+- 48ft.5 1-8in 
1920 V. Tuulos, Finland se 

1924 A. W. Winter, Australia. 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan : 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan......... 


16-Lb. Shot Put 
1896 R. S. Garrett, United States 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States....... 6 it. 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. . 
1908 pater Rose, United States 


“40ft. 4 4-5in 
46ft. 7 1-2in 


1912 P. McDonald, United States... .. .50ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 

Wnited States. #5..2.32.f ASE 90ft. 5 1-2in 
1920 V. Porhola, Finland. .48ft. 7 1-8in 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States....... 52ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States..... 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany....... 53ft. 1 13-16in 

Discus Throw—Greek Style 

1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland...........-- 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States....-.- 124ft. 8in 


Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden.......+..+-+- 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden 
Held in middle—E. "Lemming, 
Sweden 2....% 1¢.2er seeebaas 179ft. 10 1-2in 
E. Lemming, Sweden 198ft. 11 1-4in 
Right and left pale 5 “J. Saaristo, 


ee an Ryan, United States. . .173ft. 5 5-8in Finland: -<... <<::2). «de sewics wes 358ft. 11 7-8in 
Tootell, United States _..174ft. 10 1-8in | 1928 Jonni Myyra, Finland sasdosne0 215ft. 9 3-4in 
gif DS O'Callaghan, Ireland ..168ft. 7 3-8in | 1924 Jonni Myyra, Pinlaxd is Bese 206ft. 6 3-4in 
932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, oe es 176ft. 11 1-8in | 1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden.....-. 218ft. 6 1-8in 
Karl Hein, Germany.. “185ft. 4 3-16in | 1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.......... 238ft. Tin 
e 56-Lb. Weight 1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany..... 235ft. 8 5-16in 
994 BE. Desmarteau, Canada............. 34ft. 4in Pentathion 
920 P. J. McDonald, Gaited States 36ft. 11 1- ;2in | 1906 H. Mellander, Sweden........++++++5: 24 pts 
: ; 1912 F. R. Bie, Norway. .......++--sse-eeeee 16 pts 
A Discus Throw 1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Pinlands.: trees 14 pts 
R. S. ipod United States. . ee 7 1-2in | 1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland.......-.------ 16 pts 
90 Bauer, Hungary........ ..---- 118ft. 2 9-10in 
004 M. J. ‘Sheridan, United States iat 10 1-2in Decathlon 
906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. -136ft. 1-3in | 1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden-. RES 495 pts 
M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 134ft. 2in | 1920 H. Loviand, Norway....-.-.-+-- 6,804.35 pts 
i912 A. R. Taipale, Finland... ap laatt, 4in | 1924 H. M. Osborn, United “States. al, 710, Pa pts. 
Pe Right and left hand—A. R. Taipale 1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland .. . | 8,056.20 pts 
Meo Minland  .2-.. -...-- eee s eee 271ft- 10 1-4in | 1932 James Bausch, United States. S346. 35 4 
) E. Niklander, Finland. ...\...«- 146ft. 7 1-4in | 1936 Glenn Morris, United States......-- 7,900 pts 
World Records in Weight Lifting 
(As officially accepted by International Weight Lifting Federation) " 
GHT HAND SNATCH RIGHT HAND CLEAN AND. JER 
BP , Kilos | Body Kilos 
i Lift | Weight 
2 — TGP rance) .. 2.2.02 cence nce eeecs 16 132 Ibs.—Rosinek (Austria) 
fag Ibs. ites Chietrie) pee Dc RY Sy 85 _ | 148 Ibs —Haas (Austria) 
5 Ibs.—Lachmann ea pt ee TS Se 92.5 | 165 lbs.—Haas (Austria) saci 
i Ybs.—Halier (Austria) ...-..-+-----+-++* 95 181 lbs.—Hunenberger (Switzerland) sak oer Be: 
V yweight—Rigoulot (France).....---.-++ 101 | Heavyweight—Hunenberger (Switzerland). . ; 
: LEFT HAND SNATCH LEFT HAND CLEAN AND JERK G 
2. Ibs.—Sch: Tm: Fed. xe. to 132 Ibs.--Rosihek (Austria)... 0... -++-e+sseee 4 
Be echweiger ree} VEE E 2 aereletets G01 82.5 | 148 lbs.—Jaquenoud (Switzerland)....-----++ Pts 
ibs.—Huttner (Germany)....--.+----++-> 87 165 Ibs—Buhrer (Germany). .-..-----++--+** et 
ibs.—Giet] (Germany). ...----+12s+s-+++> 90 181 lbs.—Bierwirth (G Germany).....--+.s++e: ri 
vyweight—Riess (Germany)......+-++ ce, moo Heavyweight—Jaegle (Germany) a aeereeees eens 
TWO HANDS SNATCH TWO HANDS CLEAN AND JERK < 
i erry (United States).......-+++-++ 97.5 | 132 Ibs.—Richter (Germany). .-....-----9++° 1 
ees gy Contos States) ae Sabine 114 148 lbs.—Shamis Beye) wina.« oie @ieteves ie Oa es F 
lbs.—Touny (Ber Eee. i Cea ate 122 165 Ibs. —Touny, (agypt) ih ee hes cee. ates 192. 
"Haller (Germany) ..2....:-.s-++++> F se Wassif (EgYPt) - ++ ese ee reer eee 
4 mente aller ‘Walker Pare Britain).....-- 135 | Heavyweight—-Luhaar Cnstonia) Geiss oo temas . 167.5 
TWO HANDS MILITARY PRESS 
DY irs «oso ~ 97,5 | 181 Ibs.—Bl Zeini (Egypt) 
= ages a 108.5 Heavyweight—Manger (Germany)... 
oy pei_Touny (E VDE) ec Malet oes se 117.5 


“Kilos multiplied by 2. 2046 gives the I ei te in pounds. 


aa, 
a | 


P= 


< 


~ 100 yds. 


se" 2% ° i te el ll VAs wee. eh itera hha 
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900 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Track Resulie 


7th Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships _ 


Palmer Stadium, Princeton, N. J., May 16-17, 1941 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
100 yds. . Sane cl OF a aie meters. Sate | Jackson, Princeton Kroupa, Penn Owen, Yale 
880 yds. “i :54,3...........|Belyea, Penn Smith, Cornell Ord, Yale 
aie Us relay . .|0:42.2...........| Pennsylvania, Weyler,| Princeton Harvard 
Gifford, Bradley, 
; Kroupa = : 
Livi 1) | Cen seater ee 4:27.8...........|Drebinger, Penn Main, Yale Haughton, Harv. 
1 mile relay. .... 3:20.5.........../Cornell, Walker,| Princeton Yale 
Tiegler, Smith, Ran- 
Zimiles..........,..|9:41.1....,...:..] Ayer, Cornell Bull, Dartmouth White, Cornell 
120 yd. high hur- i 
dles .| Donahue, Harvard Mackinnon, Harvard | Adams, Penn 
220 yd. “iow hur: 4 z 
dies .|0:24.6...........| Donahue, Harvard Douglas, Princeton McCaffery, Columbia 
High jump... iGnGs yg EM =. Blount, Dartmouth Andrews, Dartmouth | Moore, Penn 
Broad jump.. .|24 ft. 654 in.....| Blount, Dartmouth Corbett, Penn Hunter, © Dartmo thr 
2 Robertson, Penn, 
Discus ea .|153 ft. 4% | in....|Beetem, Penn Parshall, Yale Allen, Penn’ 
Pole vault.......j|13 ft. 6 in. ..| Broemel, Cornell Corbett, Princeton; 


Macomber, Yale; 
Ford, Harvard; 
Welsh, Penn, tied 
Hammer throw, .|166 ft. 334 in... . 
49 ft. 1014 in 


Carpenter, Yale Davis, Princeton White, Harvard 
189 ft. 614 in. 


= 4 in. Beetem, Penn West, Cornell Pfister, Harvard , 
i ‘ - 614 ..-} Allen, Penn Boehman, Cornell Longstreth, Princet 
*Meet record 009.7 set by Jackson in winning heat. 


POINT SCORE 3 
Harvard .......... 39 | Cornell .... 
A: 33 Dartmouth 


Pennsylvania ...... 58 
Princeton) .i....,.... 4216 


29 | Columbia .........) 
2516 


Alst Annual Western Conference Track & Field Championshi 
Ty Memorial Stadium, Minneapolis, Minn., May 16-17, 1941 
Distance | Time Winner Seconc 


13 
7 
A 
:| 


Third 


.|Piker, Northwestern |Hammond, Ohio State! Thomas, Michigan | 
220 yds Piker, Northwestern |Hammond, Ohio State] Piel, Michigan | 
440 yds .|Cochran, Indiana Jenkins, Indiana Porter, Ohio State 
880 yds c . -/Kane, Indiana Breidenbach, Mich. Kautz, Michigan : 
Il mile... nr . .|Kane, Indiana Kendall, Indiana Hisenhart, Ohio Sta 
1 mile relay.....' .|Michigan, | Thomas, | Ohio State Minnesota 
Barnard, Ufer, 
2 mil 9:15 Tolliver: Indi Wil 
CMie dale wn [MMO ens 6. tev...) DOllver, Indiana ilt, Indiana ic n 
120 yd. high Bu ay ney, RG . Schoenike, Wiscons 
Sey a PAS. as ek ae WEDS, o State orvath, N' western 
200. Pe eit Ral eRe ti Finch, Northwestern 
.| Wright, Ohio State Cochran, Indiana Horvath, N’western 
Broad jump:: 1/24 ft. 134 in... ./Stout, Illinois Lewis, Llinoi 
High jump...... 6 ft, 47% ‘a a .; Timmerman, Wisc. ; 4 Wasiom Hinge 
j Smith, Northwestern: 
Canham, Mich.; Ray, 
Chicago, tied ; 
Pole iin A SC Re Coe) ea Shi ae: Minnesota Wedenoja, Michigan |Thistlewaite, Nort 
western 
Shot .|50 feet. . Harris, Indiana Paskvan, Wisconsin M 
Javelin 4 eee . 187 ft. 714 in), . Hadley, Wisconsin Kienlen, Illinois ree eee 
Discus throw.... 174 ft.**.... . Harris, Indiana Fitch, Minnesota Johnston, Ohio ‘State 


Paccnderence tis, SwAmarionk and meet record, 
POINT SCORE 


it ge Dens Bec fy f A areuwentents bo i, nots ee Eee 21 Purdue ... i 
Putative. «lasso 3 sconsin .......... innesota 25.7. :4..16 > "Chicago (22:0. 
Ohio State... 20.2... 37 eore 16 | Chicago ..........,. 


15th Central Intercollegiate Track Championships (Indoors) : 


Notre Dame, Ind., March 8, 1941 


Distance Time 
Phe ok 0-06.3... ots 


| Winner | Second Third 


7 
Carter, Pittsburgh  |Millen, M 
60 vas. mh aes seve: : Mette gia an | 
BRON wats AA ViCL nce tea aia gh ich. Normal |Newman, Pittsburgh { 
65 ne | ‘Tow hurdles. |0:07/2.000 522: Stickel, Pttsburgh Alsbury, Butler bey Peokeg Rae Bata 4 
440 yds Bibel Hae CU AC ee ae Roy, Notre Dame Vosberg, Marquette Tregoning, Pittsb bh 
880 yds\........ ee Soe ea Anderson, Pittsburgh Riordan, Notre Dame |Barsaiow, Drake 
ah ae spree es aes eet hd eels Sails a Fuunter, ‘Notre Dame |Conforti, Notre Dame | 
Behe ehs 1 fee RE ee e Dame ancis, 
One mile relay .. ./3:23.2.............|Notre ‘Dame, Fehlig,|P Pittsburgh ae A Maloney: Nee 7 
Tupta, Schiewe, Roy ny 
Shot put........ 49 ft. 6% in.*...|/Delaney, Notre Dame Feber Ataee: Pitts- eee emeS Michiga 
Normal 
Pole vault......./13 ft, 4in....... Rhodes, Pittsburgh; 
Se hace Sete } Tiea for first Stein} Mich. Norma’ ] 
High jump...... 6 ft. 3% in...... O'Rourke, N’ wai! Dame Chandler, Toledo -|Wyman, Drake 
*New meet record. 
eae ks m4 is POINT SCORE A 
otre Dame........ arquette ........, 1949 |) Butler... kh eas. ; 
Pittsburgh 43 rake 7S, Rees oh nn? Toledo ....... ats H tier ae 
Michigan Normal. . .22 : ‘ : 


er reolleg te Track Results 


Tr 


mat ‘Annual Drake Relays — 


Des Moines, Ia., April 25-26, 1941 


UNIVERSITY RELAYS 
Winner Second Third 


[eee] CS Cat Ga eae Texas, Seay, Te ‘Ri $3, ; 
: Ransdell, an be gh ee ; 2 : 
eee ees (0227.5... 02. .0 065 Ri Blagg, Snelison Michigan _ Nebraska A ‘ 

ad < 


d hurdles... |0:59.9* Ed-, Illinois fi 
yards, Munn, Nichols,| aly 2 teams eho 
ate 
Notre Dame, Fehlig, Ohio State i 
Tupta, Schiewe, Roy cas 
Drake, Albee, Feentes Michigan Ohio State 
1500, Barsalow, = ! - Ss 
chigan, Purdue, Notre Dame Ohi 
Leake, Ackerman, | ee 
Wisner 


COLLEGE RELAYS 


E. Texas Teachers, jW. Michigan Teachers|South Dakota 
Morris, Lo 
Benson, 7 
Howard Payne, Mar-| Prairie View Loyola 
shall, King, Vander-| : 
veer Barcena 
Michigan. Normal, Abilene Christian Miami 
Cole, Zemper, Brzenz-| 
ski, Quinn { 


Se EVENTS 


Terry, |Tarrant, Ala. State Brown, La, State r 
. wright, Tonto State |Owens, Howard Payne Edwards, Okla, hem 
.|Kelso, Wisconsin Bailey, Illinois Wente, Purdue 
(Rice, Notre Dame ‘Munski, Missouri Schwartzkopf, ‘Mich. 

Royston. Okla. A &) 

O'Rourke, Notre 
Dame, tied for Ist M; 
: Walters, 

Sholow, 
Rogers, Li 
len, Misnleer 
Texas A al 
for third i 

|\Grote, Nebraska. Vosberg, Marquette /|Barker, a 

\Blozis, Georgetown Schleich, Nebraska Hook, Michigan 

‘Hunt, Nebraska; Wil-| Defield, Minn.; $ 

liams, Wisconsin, tied Notre Dame, tled 


65th Annual Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Championships — 
Tri-Borough Stadium, New York City, May 30-31, 1941 
Winner Second 


.|Ewell, Penn State Jackson, Princeton 


vania, tied 
.|Ewell, Penn State Pirnie, rs Randall, Cornell 
Campbell, ge gs Bogrow, N. Y. U. Diebolt, Colgate 
. |Mae Mitchell, N. Y.U. |Polansky, City College Anderson, TB pie 1! 
Mac Mitchell, N. Y. U.|Hulse, N. Y. Hoag, Cornell PY 
4 pichols., R.I. State Sterner, Ditisburgh ble agve! City College 
Y. U., Braun, Mac|Colgate ‘ordham 
Nuitenell, Hogans, ey 
Bogrow 
.| Dugger, Tufts Hall, Tufts Newman, Pittsburgh 
‘|Stickel, Pittsburgh Dugger, Tufts Hall, Tufts e 
54 ft. 3 in .|Blozis, Georgetown Beetem, Pennsylvania |Krueger, R. I, Stat 
+. |155 ft. 834 in.**.|Blozis, Georgetown Norro, Boston College |Bates, N.Y. 
"|200 ft. 7 in......|Vosberg, Marquette edt Pittsburgh Diedrick, Penn State 
6 ft. 4in........|Peters, Colby lount, ay ae ser, 
“vorsttom, 8 . 1. State, 
t 
124 ft. 2% id. ..|Ewell, Penn State Hunter, Dartmouth  |Blount, Dartmouth ~ 
ae ft. 3 in.......|Broemel, Columbia Twining, Calif; Lamp- 
son, New Hampshire; 
Ricciardi,Brown, tied Or: 
A re ft. 854 in... .]Flaherty, New Hamp. |Wilcox, R. 1. State Zabliski, Boston Coll. 2 


**New I. C, 4A record. 


- POINT SCORE 
Dartmouth ra 14 Soleeie g Syracuse 


Ls = Brewn 
eee menpsyivanis California 


y 
Boston College 10. Ae 5 
‘ | St. hn’s 4 13-14 |Holy Cross |... 2 " 
New Hampshire gare Tes, gi 4 |Michigan State. 16-7 
City . College... aay | 
Colgate ....-... 7 


_—, 


] 


=. 


oy 
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47th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 25-26, 1941 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
a es - 
4 mile college... .|17:29.8......+-++ Y. U., Bruce, Gares,|Indiana Cc. CO. N.Y. i). 
apatsgs ‘MacMi¢chell : | 
lmile college Indiana, Burnett, Jen-|N. Y. U. ® N. Texas Teac : 
championship . . .|3:16.4. kins, Kane, Cochran ql 
880 yds. college. .|1:27.. .{N. Texas Teachers,)Navy NG is Us 
Dodd, Rogers, Wil- | 
liams, Hic 
480 yds. shuttle Tufts, Valente,|Pennsylvania Only 2 entries - 
hurdles -......,.. MTOR Gists hss << et Hall, Dug- 
1 mile teachers.. .|3:27.3....... _Infuskegee, Head, Fret-|West Chester, Pa Bloomsburg, Pa. : 
well, Slade, Sams 3 
1_ mile Mason- Catholic U., Wescheler, | Delaware Randolph Macon 
WDIXODS sie o0;010)> lat ty ae ees rh Aeedl Malaney, k 
2 mile college... .|7:41.1....... .|Indiana, Kendall, Tol-|Seton Hall Fordham t : 
liver, Cockran, Kane ‘4 
1 mile class B....|3:18.4....... .\Colgate, Hall, Keith,|St. John’s, Brooklyn jSeton Hall : 
McCoy, Diebolt. . 4 
1 mile » college Georgetown, Rogers, Villanova Fordham : 
freshman NB 219 6 oes coe oe oars James, Short, Callado | 
Distance medley .|10:05.5.. .....{N. Y. U., Hagans,|Indiana Fordham & 
Bogrow, Hulse, Mac- 4 
1 mil a Fon oat io, C Ord. _ Traini 
mile m ay 0! mtario, Carey,|Ord. raining, Ft.}U. S. Naval Hospi 
service.. .|3:29.5.. hee Ost nes Cuffey,} Aberdeen, Md. Philadelphia . y 
i - fete! dl 
College medley, ..|10:05.5.......... N. Y. U,, Hagans,|Indiana Fordham | 
: Bogrow, Hulse, Mac ll 
Mitchell 
1 mile middle At- Lehigh, Ambrogi, Pear-|Haverford Rutgers t 
lantic collegiate. |3:27.4........... it Elliott, Wooters ; : 
440 yds......... TEETER rama Duke, Brown, Sargent,|N. Texas Teachers Xavier 7 
% er 
Sprint meiley. ..|3:28.4........-.<|N. Y. U., Bogrow,|Indiana Pitt >| 
Fangboner, Hagans, @ | 
MacMitchell 4 | 
Individual Events | 
100 yds. dash. .../0:09.8........... (Williams, N. Texas|Ewell, Penn State 
: enetian Carter, Pittsburgh | 
120 yds. high hur- * Es ert oN | 
. |Dugger, Tut is, Army Todd, Vi 8 
Farrow, Xavier De Carlo, Villanova |Francis, N yo a 
117.6...........-| Wilt, Indiana Dodds, Ashland Corbett, Catone U, H 
..|50 ft. 8% in..... |Delaney, Notre Dame |Harris, Indiana Beetem, Penn 
.|167 ft. 1 %} in.. . |Harris, Indiana Hasnfeldt, Navy Nania, Duke 
6 i 3 var 3 Blount, Dartmouth Moore, Penn Wilmott, Duke 4 
24 ft <b ‘|Blount, Dartmouth ara ron, ie State|Hill, West Maser: | a 
Javelin throw....|198 ft. 84% in.. |: |Elliott, Pitt ae eos Texas Bonham, Blooms) uw 
oan ee Pa. 
Hammer throw. .|168 ft. 11 in.....|Carpenter, Yale Sebasteanski, Fordh: D } 
Pole vault.......|13 ft. 3 in.......|Dick, Penn Broemel, Columbia rie | 
High and Prep School Relays i 
I mile high...... 3:28............ (Overbrook, Pa. N. E. Catholic, Phila. |Mt. St. Michael, M 
i mile prep... ..- 3:22.2...........|La Salle Military Seton Hall st, Neribative New. } 
N. J. 
2 ae high.. .|8:11.9...........)N. E. Philadelphia Fahy Park, N. J. Wes h " 
440 high........ 0:44. 0.0... . |Overbrook, Pa, Baltimore Polyclinic Wei i 
440 prep.......- 0:43.2.. 21.1111) [La Salle Military Shady Side Seton Hall — 


15th Annual West Coast Relays 


Fresno State College Stadium, Fresno, Calif:, May 18, bea: 


Distance Time Winner Second Third a 
ee EP SC ee oe ae a rer ANS ie 
100 yds. . ..|0:09.4...,.......|Davis, Salinas, J.C. |Bourland ; 
220 eee 9:20.2..-. - | Davis, Salinas, J.C. Basie OLA he 

y 14.4.... . -| Kacewicz Thomas, Fresno S 

High jump.. .|6 ft. 1354 in .| Wilson, U. 8. C Lincoln, Stanford Nir Tittle ell, U. 8. ome : 
Pole vault.......|1 .|Smith, U. C. "| Schaefer, U. 8. C. a ee 
Broad jump... .|2 0. ©. Ls Av. Wren, UB, G. 11 - fBtestee, Bt Segue 
Discus throw. oF Tiler’ Staniord Merritt, U.S.C, & 
Javelin throw 5 Ue S.C: M. Biles, U. of C. R. Biles, U. of GC, _ 
Shot put. .... .| Merritt, U.S. C. Grey, Stanford Aquirre, St, Mary's 

Relays 
Medley......>+.|10:20.4;,........)U-5. G ; 

Yds... 5.500. (/0:41.2... 3/0. Gh.0. ue . Rreeno Bombe 4 
889 yds. .... ++. (1:26.4.. - ‘|U. 8. G Staniora Ca, ; 
Snitlex...-:. 0. 1 1/3:15.5.. : i \0L Cc. S.C. Stantora 
Bmillese, se... 60.17 241.9... myn Gs rage University Stanford 


Pacific Coast Conference Swamps Big Ten on Track 


The Pacific Coast Conference .swamped the |The Universi 
Western Conference (Big Ten), 80 points to 50, | team aot) tee iatie Oe Santee ae ee one 
in their fifth annual dual track meet (June 17) Les Steers, Oregon, soared 6 feet 11 in hi aa 
1941) in Los Angeles. Two world records were hig h jump. The Coast Conferen cheat 
eclipsed, the one-mile relay and the high jump.' in nine events and the mile rel lay scored are) 


eo Western Conference Track Championships (Indoors) 
Purdue Field House, Lafayette, Ind., March 9, 1941 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 


Piker, Northwestern /|Thomas, Michigan 
Wright, Ohio State Thomas, Michigan 


Olsen, Linois Horvath, Nothwestern 
Ufer, Michigan F Anthony, Purdue 
S Brown, Illinois Breidenbach, Mich, 
Kane, Indiana Eisenhart, Ohio State |Kendall, Indiana b: 
Wilt, Indiana Tolliver, Indiana Wisner, Michigan 
Barnard, Dobson, Indiana Ohio State 

Thomas, Ufer, 


et ae «fies. = Franck, Minnesota 
Olsen, Illinois 


yds 
ya low oe 
et hur- 


49 ft. Si P. eran wis 
en eae askvan, consin Harris, Indiana Hook, Michi d 
else tha 756 in. 4. Burnett, Indiana Lewis, Illinois McFadzean, Wise. 


“\13 ft. 101¢ in..../ Williams, Wisconsin | Defield, Minnesota; 
Decker, Mich., tied 
Jones, Ohio State J. Smith, D. Smith 
Soyer es Ray 
Chie Sperling, 
Ohio: Stole, tied . 


6 fe, 33 in...... Canham, Michigan 


*#New American and conference indoor record. 


a American record and conference record for six hurdle race; ties conference record five 
le race. 


POINT SCORE 
Snes a. es 3s 21 . Pasay Sore. s den o Si 9 Chicago. 5. <i deeak ho 
Northwestern ...... 15 Minnesota .....-... 834 | Iowa .....,.4--+-0s 1) 
Wisconsin ........- 15 | ; 


Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championships 
Edwards Stadium, Berkeley, Calif., May 31, 1941 — 
| Winner | Second Third 


Qvale, Weaning tar Sinclair, U. C. L. A. |Haley, Wash. State 
.|Bourland, U. 8. C. Sinclair, U. C. L. A. Haley, Wash. State 


..|/Klemmer, U. C. 5. ©. Froom, 


“Distance | 


aes 


4 
351. Dale, Wash. State Barnes, U. C. Lang, Wash. State 
309. ‘|Leibowitz, Idaho Weed, U.S.C. Peter, U. C. t 
:23 Williams, U. 8. C. Dy: rgall, Idaho Vallaincourt, Oregon 
tate 
14. ..|/Kacewiecz, U.S. C. Brewenen, U. 8. C. Hommell, we 8. C. 
3:23. ..|Haley, Wash. State Johnson, U. 8S. C. Duke, U. C. L. A. 
0 ..|Merritt, U. S. C. Grey, Stanford Biles, U. & 
.| Wolf, U0: Hiler, Stanford Clawson, Montana 
Peoples, U.S.C. U: C. Biles, R., Cc. 
. .|Steers, oreet s. C. Smith, UA: 
..|Bleeker, U.S. C. Cc. Findlay, Oregon State 
. |Smith, U. C.; Schaefer, Dudley, U.S.C. , 
WE 0.3 tied 
California, Burk,|U.8.C. Montana : 
Froom, Barnes, Klem- 
mer 
cies world record. 
POINT SCORE 
hern. pentomsls 713 Washington 8. ....- 14 Washington ......-- 9 Montana .........+- 6 
por papeornin. « 4814 | Idaho ...... ie. 3a Oregon ......+-+45- 8 Oregon State....... 6 
Ord... 202-6: 24 U. C. L. A. [11216 


pth Annual Women’s National A. A. U. Championships 


Recreation Center, Ocean City, N. J., July 5, 1941 

Winner Second 
eee 

_|Jones, Harrisburgh, A. is Long Island 


Third 


Time 


.|Newell, Tuskegee 


=_jpene, Wilberforce 
Lane, Wilberforce Walsh, Po! 


Coachman, Tuskegee Harrison, Tuskegee . 


) meters....-- lish Olympic Brown, Tuskegee 


D > * eee 

Be |. Ret vein ayer fhe is, Phila. ce 
WB sdeas cs -aie .|Perry, Tuskeg urifoy, Tuskegee y 

a as Sobeeee A, °N ewell,| Tuskegee B nila. Moose A 


)O meter relay. ..|0: Sho abe 
4 


aed) Oe jettison, 
eae Polish Olympic| Newell, Tuskegee Charters, Phila. Moose 


Women’s A. C. ; 
.|Coachman, Tuskegee Jeffrey, Lente” Park|Perry, Tuskegee 


djump....- 18 ft. 634 in. 


.|5 ft. 234 in casey, C 
Se 113 ft. 10% in... Walsh, Polige Ow marks qaylor, Taylor A.C. |Fellmeth, unatt. 
.|128 ft. 7% in.... Deceap' unatt. ‘Twining, Phils. Moose Roser Harrisburg A 
} MioGunnegie, Boston 
p 260 ft. 10% in.. .|Mica, St. Louis A. Cc. |Jochum, unatt. ae NS 
Dodson, unatt. Hall, Tuskegee ‘ 


ot put.. Fellmeth, unstt. 


A. A. U. record. 


C= 
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16th Annual Central Collegiate Track and Field peri ois is 
Marquette Stadium, Milwaukee, Wisc., June 6, 1941 | 
Distance Time Winner Second Ehiee } | 
e ae ty 
FOO VAS Pe.c cae oie (iil Nee eee eae Tarrant, Alabama Mathews, Oklahoma uenger, Notre Dar 
200 Ls See pies Pk CE hes So ae |Tarrant, Alabama Novak, Wisconsin Terwilliger, N. Ill. Te 

AAO VGBiN lasers. 1O:4853500 oo. ctein sc. Lyda, Oklahoma Cochran, Indiana Roy, Notre Dame — 
S80cyds. 2.6... pL at: Sa Sate ‘Kane, Indiana Lenover, Loyola Mason, Prairie View 
SEAITIG get soem)» are BcUG. Brats sara. se Kane, Indiana \Kendall, Indiana Schendel, No. Centra 
I mile relay..... 5 a es eee Burnett, Jenkins, Kane,' Notre Dame Butler j 
| Cochran, Indiana rf 
bas CREE 9:14.5.,.........|Dodds, Ashland Wilt, Indiana Tollivar, Indiana { | 

120. a: high hur- 

a) ee . Ate ena AR inks Sains Saunders, Miami Hlad, Mich. Normal /|Egbert, Marquettes ; 


Fiesty throw. 
Discus throw. 
Pole vault....... 
High jump...... 


880 yds. relay meet 


Shot put..., 


msin ... 
Marquette .. 
Michigan State” 


Michigan Normal... 
Oklahoma 


20th Annual National Collegiate A. A. Championships 


Distance 


Javelin throw. . 
Broad jump..... 
High jump...... 
Discus throw. . 
Pole yault....... 


SI CB. a0 ie) Aare eo 


. (50 ft. 434 in..... 


Rise thers age State. ...10 Hiinois:.. oo. 2.5 case 5 
5 |B Butler 8 Ashland, O. 5 
325 | Navy 8 Minresota . 5 
De Kalb 7 Pittsburgh . .3 
1335 | West. Mich. Col. .. 6 1/6 Xavier, New O. .. 416 
13. | Miami, O. ...... 6 | Loyola, Chicago... 4 
...114¢ | Okla City PA er 5 Chicago: ...7. 4." ; 3h 


Stickel, Pittsburgh 


..|Mitchell, Oklahoma 
. .|Harris, Indiana 


Defield, Minnesota 


Ring, Xavier, NGO: 
tied for Ist 
Deenkamp, Kerwin, 
Coleman; Stukkie, 
W. Michigan 
Harris, Indiana 


State; Ray, Chicago; 


Hlad, Mich. Normal 
Vosberg, Marquette 
Beierle, Wisconsin 

Williams, Wisconsin 


iMichigan State - 


POINT SCORE 


Stanford Stadium, Palo Alto, Calif., June 20-21, 1941 


4:10. 
eS Se, 


si220ift. 1 in...<.. 
124 ft. 734 in.. 
'6 ft. 107% in.*... 


14 ft. 2in 


.|174 ft. 8% in*... 


Ewell, Penn State 


\Ewell, Penn State 


Kerns, U. S. C. 
\Kane, Indiana 
|MaeMitchell, 
/Wilt, Indiana 


Wright, Ohio State 


|Wright, Ohio State 

. Blozis, Georgetown 
‘'M. Biles, Calif. 

. Brown, L. S. U. 
Steers, Oregon 

Harris, Indiana 
\Hunt, Nebraska; 


Smith, Calif.; tied for 


Ist 


*Betters World and N. C. A. A. records. 


California .. 
Penn State . 
New York Uni. 


Georgetown ...... 


Nebraska 
Oregon 
Notre Dame..... 


Distance 


400 meters. ..... 


2,900 meters... 


POINT SCOR: 
Xavier 

8 
18 Minnesota a 
(18 » CO. L, Lie 
oe puerane 7 
f oward Payne .... 6 

10 Ashland v. piso ar 6 Novi 


N. Y. U.| Weed 


Second 


Brown, L. S. U. 
Bourland, U. 8. a 
Bogrow, N.Y. 
fo ay Mich. 


8. 'C. 
Maarias Fresno State 
Saunders, Miami 


Cochran, Indiana 
Harris, Indiana 
Peoples, U. S. C. 
Stout, Illinois 
Wilson, U. S.C. 
Blozis, ‘Georgetown 


E 


Schiewe, Notre D 
Rasmovick, Mich. i 
Hahnfeldt, Navy 
Gelhar, Marquette 


Delaney, Notre Dame |Beierle, Wisconsin © 


Prairie V. Tex. ... 


Wisconsin 


Sap ht 


tees 


Third lt 


Bourland, U. 8, C. 
Brown, 2. 8G) 
Klemmer, Calif. Ss 
Barnes, Calif. ( 
Culp,. Xavier , 
Dodds, Ashland 


Owens, Howard Paynit 
Learned, Meigs 


Merritt, U. S.C. 
R. Bil alt,” 


U. 
tied for 3rd 


Michigan Normal 6 
Oregon State .... 4 
Eitale? v.54 ten 4 
Loyola ( CateaEe) : 3 4 
Wisconsin .. 4 
big i “State 3 


N areeestennt 4 


National A. A. U. Relay Championships 


3 
21/7 


Calitornia, Aggies.. 2 7 
ahian 3 


Oklahoma ........ 2 
Stanford. inane Ce 1 
Washington ..... pre | 
Baylor 


Chicago 


Asbury Park H. 8. Stadium, Asbury Park, N. J., June 30, 1941 D4 
Time Winner Second hird " 
0:42.2 .|O’Reilly, Kerns, Bour-| a mapic Club ‘ tA 
land, ordan, 8. Calif pri : bi gras pe 
ry ens oe.” Reel, ‘Sinclair, Kerns, |S. ai A. A,, a 
Bourland, 8 onarearh team; Olympic eee 
allie yy emscpantieLe Davis, Jackson, Barnes, |Asbury Park A. C. | S.Calif. A. A. 


Peter, Olympic Club 


ae 
1 Cab YS a 


‘ wu T albats) 
pert, U 


Sporting Events—A. A. U. Track Championship Results 905 
~~ 53rd Annual National A. A. U. Championships 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, June 28-29, 1941 
Senior S 


Time Winner 


Stele sls: & R Ewell, Penn State Davis, Olympic Club |Jordan, 8 
+12 110:20.4*.. Davis, Olympic Club |Ewell, Penn State Jordan, 8. Calif, wre 
}meters.....- $ ws a3 Ses Olympic|Kerns, 8. Calif. A.A. |Bourland, 8. Calif. A. 
A. 
.|Beetham, Columbus, rarer, Asbury Park|Barnes, Olympic Club 


Second Third 


0 meters...... 


Ohio 2: 

500 meters..... ee ae Ohrbach} Mehl, Madison, Wis. |Culp, Xavier 
O00 meters .... . _...../Rice, South Bend A.|Madrid, Fresno State|Wilt, Indiana 
000 meters ..../33:11 - voumer, Ol 

ues SN Ey to /ollmer, mpic A. C.|Pentti, N. Y. A. C. 
) meter hurdles 0:13.7***........- }Woleott, Rice Inst. Batiste, S. Calif, A.A. |Wright, Ohio sues 
) meter hurdles|0:22.8...........|Wolcott, Rice Inst. Stickel, Pitt. Batiste, S. Calif. A. A. 
) meter hurdles|0:54.5.......... Seaerhs, Louisiana State|Marsh, U. 8. naval|Jackson, Olympic Club 


sta. Jacksonville, Fla. 

Efaw, Okla. A and M = ngage Buffalo, Y.|Daly, Detroit police 

Oedgyesi, N. Y. A. C.|Cicerone, PrudentisiA.|Hall, Staten Island 

A. Harriers 

! n Stewart, S. Calif. A. A.|Steers, Olympic Club |Berry, So. U. Texas 

oad jump..... 25 ft. 444 in..... [Brown, La. State Lewis, Rankin C. C. |Dupre, Columbus, O. 

bp, step, jump. .|50 ft. 11 }4;in.****| Brown, La. State Rantz, S. Calif, A. A. |Toomsalu, N. ¥. A. C. 

yault.......|14 ft. 11 in.*****|Warmerdam, Olympic] Meadows, 8. Calif. A. 

Club A; Smith, Olympic 

; Club; Morcom, New 
Hampshire, tied 

scus throw... .{167 ft. 934 in.... wa i Ocean City,|Fox, Olympic Club 


)00 meter stpl. ./9:13.7........ “ah 
N00 meter walk . |14:37.9........-.. 
gh jump......|6 ft. 934 in.***. . 


Morrow, Boston A. A. 


elin throw....|218 ft. 3in...... Brown, Olympic Club |Biles, Olympic Club Todd, Olympie Club 


Ib. shot put...|54 ft. 54 in...... aroha New York A. ental sl 
p f u Gy 
Tb. ham. throw|175 ft. 63 in.... rh Sega N. Y. A. ore Cabot, Mill|/Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. 


7 : Me.) A. C. 
Ib. wt. throw. ./35 ft. 474 in... . .|Berst, New York A. C.|Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. Mo Olympic 
A , ub 


bet and American Citizens’ record. *****Betters world listed record. 


? Junior 

_ Distance Time Winner Second Third 

0 meters.....- .....-/Jordan, 8. Calif. A. A. O'Reilly, S. Calif. A. A.| Douglas, Xavier 
meters. ...../0:21.5....-.....- Greenidge, Pioneer|Haas, New Hampshire|Sovetts, Schenectady 


Sports A. C. 
Ochsenreiter, Mie 


Club ‘ 
Marshall, Fort Valley|Matyunas, Michigan 
ton, D. C 


State College Normal 


SACLE) 5) Sees Eisenhart, Ohio State |Lyda, Warman, Okla: |Burnham, NYA, GC 
500 meters.... .|3:55.1.**.......-- Culp, Xavier Nebricir, Buffalo Carrall, Boston A. A. 
D00 meters .... - _|Dixon, Grand St. Boys ey Buffalo Y. M.|Semper, Mich. Normal 


Blackwell, Mercury A. 


Volmer, Olympic Club|De Lassus, New Or- 

leans A Cc. ‘ 
Biewiener, 8. Calif. 
ALA 


000 meters ....|33:23.7.........- i 
Cummins, Houston,|Hlad; Mich. Normal 


Mibleter hurdies|0:14.3.......-..- 
easter hurdies|0:23.7.........-- 


§ meter hurdles|0:54..........-- 
DOO meter stpl..|/9:50.4.........-. 


a omer throw. .|163 ft. 8}4 in.... 


‘exas 
Cummins, Houston,|Hlad, Mich. Normal 
toy Pp A.C Dok, Xavier 

orwin, ke e Dicarlo, Penn A. C, oak, 
Biel p Passarelli, Millburn, 


‘Daly, Detroit police Morgan, Penn A. C. . 

Wilcox, Rhode Island|Styrna, New Hamp- Murray, Asbury Park 
State shire A. C. 

Michaels, Olympic Club| Collins, Tulane Sisti, Boston A. A. 


a. ea | ye ee ee el Oe 
: ~ “a + . . a a 
ee % 


ul 
Olympic bata Asbury Park~ 


‘Equals meet record. 2#New world record. ***Equals world record, betters meet record. ****New 


Mayer, Haywarden, . 


Mtb. shot put .../51 ft. 1134 in... ; 
eh fap. +... |6 ft. 83% (aes “\stewart, S. Calif. A. A.|Steers, Olympie Club Bere Southern U- 
ble vault.......|13 ft. 6im....... Morcom, New Hamp-|Schaeffer, S. Calif. A.|Duff, Ohio U. 


shire A. 
Beetem, Penn A. C. Horn, Washington A. 


A. 

Lewis, Rankin C. C. |Avaery, Fortier H. 8., 
New Orleans 

Berst, New York A. C. Rajkovich, Detroit po- 


lice A. C. 
White, U. S. Military Styrna, New Hamp 


Bonham, Bloomsburg 
(Pa.) College 
Dupre, Columbus, O. 


Budd, Asbury Park, 


s throw... .|151 ft. 1034 in... 
jump.....|24 ft. % in...... 
wt. throw..|36 ft. 77% in..... 


n throw ..../201 ft. 104% in.. .|Cohen, Harrisburg 
t ©) Rankin C.C sae Waninaco A. C ants, 8. Calit, A. A 
, pall Set eee Lewis, nC. C. ay, eRe) path Ale 
oe we . No time cakont ‘lHall, Staten Island Woodruff, . Prudential Schopf, Mitchell A. A 
: | Harriers 5 A.A. 
Mquals meet record. **New Junior A.A.U. ae toe Gare meet record.” 
POI , 
Milirose A. A., N. ¥. 11 Bia lige ft 8 New yerk Sporting 5 
. 2. A25 Ge coriville, Plas 5 oe 38 || CID te eee 
.. 854 Oe rare oe _- 11 | Univ. of Pittsburgh 8 Rhode Island State 
Detroit Police Ohio State Univ. .. 7 College Bar 
na 8. U. - South Bend (Ind.) Southern Univ., Wiley Corer 5 
Park (N. J.) PNAC A Ltn 10 Wed ateere ee os 0s 6 Marshal, Tex. .. 
Me lietaig 0510+ 2 18 Buffalo (N. “Y¥.) Grand St. Boys Penn A. C., Phila. 3 
State College 18 downtown Club, New York.. 6 Mercury A. C., 2 
Y. M.C. A....-:- 9 Boston A. A. ...:-- Philadelphia ...- 
w Orleans) ....13 Prudential A. A., Indiana Univ. ...- 6 Kansas State. eget 
Harriers 12 ‘Newark, N. J. .-. 8 | University of Ne Teachers é ok £ 
; Michigan Normal: -gouabinie 4 of | Oningeinbia «2 
55 ye Sate eee: _.. & | New Haven (Conn.) Bloomsburg (Pa.) . 
1 «| U.S. Naval Air ~ Warriers ....---- 4 Teachers ...-.--> 


aes 


ie oe 7, 


~~ = 


SA lad 
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53rd National A. A. U. Championships (Indoors) 4 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 22, 1941 


Distance Time Winner ‘ Second Third 2, 
BOM AS ES Bie ects) O20 G2 Eid cite a © Thompson, unatt. Ewell, Penn State Ellerbe, Tuskeg | 
70 yd. hurdles, . .|0:08.4**........./Tolmich, unatt. Wright, Ohio State Hlad, Mich. Norm 
GOO YAS Ue 5 seep MisLZEn Wier, ccs. 3 bp eo Grand Street/Beetham, unatt. Simmons, Nebraska 
OYS : a | 
1,000 yds....... 2:11.5***,.......|Borican, Shore A. C. Babee: Washington A.|Leary, Kordham — 
One mile... >. y. ..|4:10.9............} Mehl, Wis., Y. A. |Munski, unatt. Trutt, unatt. 
Three miles... .. SBE FETE ose ws Rice, South Bena ‘A. A.|Lash, Ind. State police Madrid, Fresno 4 
One mile walk.. .|7:12.1........... yet 92nd Y. M. Senate; Prudential A.|Medgysi, N. Y. A \. 
; 
2 mile stpl. chase.|9:35.4*****...... He thoagh IN; “Y,-A2 Etaw, Okla. A & M De George, N. Y¥. A. 
880 yd. relay... .|1:35.3...........|St. Johns, Darden,|Wayne Fordham Freshm 
Green, Silverstein, 2 
Ring q I 
1,060 sprint relay|1:56.2...........)}N. Y. U., Bogrow,/Fordham St. John’s 
Fangboner, Hogans, 4 
Lawyer a | 
One mile relay .. .|3:20:3***.,......}Georgetown Freshmen,|N. Y. U. St. John's - 4 
’ Rogers, James, Short, ;. 7 
Callado B | 
One mile and 4 N. Y. U.,  Francis,) Manhattan Fordham , e | 
medley relay... .|7:25.3*****,...,.| Fan gboner, Gares, 
MacMitchell Ln 
16 Ib. shot... ..../55 ft. %4 in......|Blozis, Georgetown Audet, Georgetown pe ae New Hay 
¥ arriers | 
SOun. Wie... .|55 ft. 814 in.....| Dreyer, N.Y. A.iC: Wilcox, R. I. State Johnson, Maine | 
Broad jump, ....|23 ft. 834 in.....|Rogers, New Haven Nutting, San Francisco} Ewell, Penn State te | 
Harriers Olympic Club 
Pole vault.......|14 ft. 456 in.***. ores! So. Calif.|Dills, unatt.; a 
Shore A. C,, 4 | 
High jump...... 6 ft. 612 in...... Waiter, Tenn. State)/Byrnes, rain  e tneet Voslocky, N. Y. A, @ 
. A. Boys Varneck, San Pray 
cisco Olympie a 
tied f 


*Equals meet record. **Equals world indoor record. ***New meet record. ****New world coane 
Rice also clipped the world figures for two and a half and two and three-quarter miles. Rice ran t! 
two and a half miles in 11 minutes 39.5 seconds and the two and three-quarters in 12 m inutes, 
seconds, *****New world indoor record. 


1 
The. best performance prize of the meet was voted to Rice. 1 
: POINT SCORE al 
Ges Re ty Oe aaere ee pipet Rea Boys 2 San Francisco Wis. N. ¥. Ao oie 1 
Pe aes L ore Phat Olympic Club.......13 | South Bend A. A. ._ 
St. Sonn’ CV ee a 30 3/10 | New Haven 3 oe aa 92a St. ¥. M. 1 
Georgetown ..... 28 Harriers ...... 16 3/10 | Ohio State............ 12) "H. A. ore Dcehbig ua 
Fordham ........ 28 Penn State...... 143/10 | Wayne ............... 10 | So. Calif. A. A. ... 27 “y 
, : PREP SCHOOL DIVISION 4 
TNs Sy Re 5 Cowie, La Salle M. A. [eobeit Seton Hall oe Beton A? 
rep Pre an 
60-yd hurdles... ./0:08............ eens. Seton Hall Mtoe, Seton Hall WWirealent Hill | 
rep 
COU Sit SES gree oy kG weet La Salle M. Start, Seton Hall/Hayden, La Salle 
A. 
880 yds........./1:57.6**.........|Luciano, Seton Hall Sprasenboreh, Law-|MacRae, Seton 
Prep renceville Prep 
Qne mile........ M38 Beaches dwg Plourde, Seton Hall) Youmans, Jersey City|Crosson, Seton HF 
880 yds relay... |1:34.4 La Salle M. A., Cowle, {Hin Seton Hail Prop gi 
Myer WO ROR Easy 6 ane Faas . A., Cowle, we 
John, Holland, La- ; ton Fe 
vinge ’ ; 7 | 
one mile relay. .../3:31.2.........../St.. Benedict's Prep,/Brooklyn Pre) : 
Schmidhaus, Stickles if Py: Shiela 8 oo . 
Morris, Carolan : eh 
High jump...... 1 ys Oe Ss Pn Ye eta Seton Hall)Stouffer, Mercersburg eee Seton 
rep Pre 
12 Ib. shot..w.s.. 9) fe; 5 ings. sy. Murphy, St. Benedict's ps Seton Hall nove Taeign Hall’ r 
ep rep r 
Broad jump..... 21 ft. 11% in... ./Slovenski, Seton Hall/Chanute, Hill Messinger, ° Mei ‘ 
Prep ‘ burg iis) (se 


*“Rquals’ meet record. 
**New meet record, 


ee SCORE 


oped a Prep . 
La Salle M. A, .. 


St. Benedict's. 


20 | Mercersburg .. : 4 


Brooklyn Prep 
St. John’s Prepie 


Bill ME ces ..16 | Lawrenceville 
: HIGH a DIVISION ; 
iL) | a 0:06.4*........../Greenidge, J eeee Fletcher, Leonia, N. J. gee ea 
Monroe, N. Y¥ ington, N. Y. G. | 
60 yd hurdles... .|0:07.8........... ae jperth igen VERIAgY, East Orange,| Wilson, "Newton, 
‘ oy, N. J. i 
2 mile relay,..../8:19.4,........../Kearny, N. J., Gray, Bishoj Loughlin, N. ‘Sall 
eee Spellmeyer, Cc. ora ig) CAceioes 
orsnop 
MOTO Tc eravehiceic | 422 dade, ic os ese aye wae James Mocaroe, + Tethon, 3 James Monroe,|Hartley, Nott Te: 
1,000 yds... 2 ..../2:20,75........../Quinlan, ae Van Dor 
i | coughiln, hee Dp : 0 pe, Union, N. eee Lindi 


440 yds........ =/0:83-4.. mie gy ehtrets s bee Avent 'N. ces ac oo Tren- -|Camppell, Bove. RE 4 


uk esc Childs, N. Y- 


N.|De LaSalle, N.¥.C. |N 
“s WA SEE Cc. |Newtown, N. Y.C. 
. Buckley, Schmidt, 


ee... “3 fe Lindsay 
Mehot: .... .-|52 ft. 10in..... Watson, West Side, Wright, Freeport,. N.|Mayer, Morris, N. Y.. 
ie Peie ss he SES awe es css wee East Orange, |Lewis, Ridge Tech., Brown, Lincoln, Jer- 
N. J. : Cambridge | sey City 


POINT SCORE 


Rae capebase ee 22 | Mt. St. Michael...... 5 | Overb 4 
pe 2222020077798 | Ream 928 | ranger Cnt 001. 3 | New iret 2 
as Sp Perth. PEGS esas o£ Washington Bie ei Ae 3 | John Adams.........: 2 
ee” Sha Sines. ee ae Morris ..............- 3| Chaminade .......... 1 
RIOD. G20) 00 = 5 « 7)| Freeport. .....-..-.-- 4| La Salle Academy.... 3 | Mechanic Arts.......- 1-3 
mpoin (J. C.) .....- 6 | De Witt Clinton ...-.. 4| Nott Terrace......... 3 | Mount Pleasant. .....- 1* 


0th Annual Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Championships (Indoors) 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 1, 1941 
| Winner Second Third 


‘Distance 


Stickel, Pittsburgh \Ewell, Penn State Carter, Pittsburgh 
|Dugger, Tufts Todd, Virginia Donahue, Harvard 
Cary, Fordham Neidnig, Manhattan j|Lyden, Georgetown 
Mae Mitchell, N. Y. U.|Haley, Holy Cross Radcliffe, Syracuse 
St, John’s, fLimmes,|Fordham N.. ¥v U0, " 
Fields, Bovino, 
MacDowell 
Callery, Shine, Cary,|N. Y. U. Corfftll 
Leary, Fordham 
a Campbell, Fordham |O’Donnell, Holy Cross|Bograw, N. Y. U. 
By Oe a F |Prohodsky, Northeast-|Schmidlein, Fordham |Sterner, Pittsburgh . 


a 0 

0 yd high hurdles, 

,000 yds... .|2 
mil 


ern 1 
23 ft. 9% in... ..| Blount, Dartmouth Bouch, St. John’s Hunter, Dartmouth. 
. Short, Rogers, Malloy,|Fordham Manhattan 
y : eae Mica & vee > 4% | Collado, GeorgetowD ' 
h jump...... 6 ft. 55 in...... Blount Dartmouth Glenn, Penn State; MY fy 
Moore, Pennsylvania; ; , 
tied for second 


§ Ib. shot put...|56 ft. 6 in.**....|Blozis, Georgetown Beetem, Pennsylvani 
Mathews, Manhattan |Wilken, Columbia 


5 Ib. wt. throw..|53 ft. 9in......-| Wilcox, R. I. State 
Pole vault.....-.. Vie Hes ee ee a Rhodes, | Pittsburgh;|Boemel, Columbia; |Cromwell, R. I. State; 
mts Martin, Manhattan;|Macomber, Yale |tied for first 
#New Intercollegiate record. **New world, indoor record. . 
. POINT SCORE ; “ 
‘ordham ...:....-- 2514) Holy Cross.......--- 10 Northeastern ......- 5 | Harvard ......+.-4 oi 
YW. Uz. ...-.---es- 18 Pennsylvania ....-- 94 Syracuse ......----- 4 Army 593s Jie «2a lee 2. 
oe Te eee if Georgetown ......-- 944 Virginia ......-.-+. 4 Princeton .......-.- 2 
a eae B Penn. State.......... 842 Cornell .....:.----. 4 Boston College ..... 1 
eee i128, | Batts 2. - sen 6-27: 6 Witla . Crash «<< ped aes 4) Navy” bee «ni aisetlebete 1. 
2 Columbia ......---- 6 6G. GCG Yu... 57 3 Wesleyan ......---- 14 


ack and Field Records 
Holder — Country Made at || 


South Africa ...|Pretoria.... 
_|Cleveland... 


..\Poland..... 
“IM. Lines... 3. seer eres * Great Britain. .|London....- 
.38. ; Stella Walasiewicz....---- Poland.......- i" 
ee tee ss ees. (LE. :;|Helen Ste Mens. es eons United States. ||Berlin.....- 
2 eae aaa F “*|Stella Walasiewicz......--|Poland.. .. , 
Rae “22521 KoubKOvA. «. «+ +--+ -|CH London..... 
<a ’ hiley. .. ‘7 "7 "i |United States. .|Los Angeles. 
| 1... |United States. . Los Angeles. 

: Germany ....-- 


apal....--.+. 
Ger ....| Warsaw. 


Germany ......|/Dresden..-. 
United States. .|\Chicage-.-- 


Women’s World Tr 


Record 


wee are K. he PaaS 
4 Gisela Mauermayer . Germany 
“"|Gisela Mauermayer 
"|Nan Gindele....-.- 


RELAY RACES 


49.88. ..00-000- National team, Haynes, 
Ed- 7 
Ege oa "|Great Britain. - 


46.74m. . 


Gothenburg] 1926 


ata i earn, PAIbUa 
46.48. ...+-2.+-|Nationa >- , 
: uss, Dollinger, Dortf- 
Fadia G8 Pata Svat ts. «| GPIMIADY sates Berlin. ..-.- 
National team, Engelhardt, 
Feldmann, Wittmann, " 


im. 45.8s....-- 


oe Venchi-on 
..|@. 8. Venchi~ 
7 328... ----!/"Giorda, Bulzacchi, 


italy ...- ‘ 
\Great Britain. .|Beritm. .-- +> a 


Velele ss < 


_ PENTATHLON 
/Gisela Mauermayer...---- {Germany 


[London,....! 1934! 


D 7 BeBe ROE Reh ice tad 


a |\Krueger, R. I. State ; 


j 


, 


» Pole vault. 020055. 


- 880 yd. relay, Fr., . 


7 


908 | 


“ ; | 
'. Public School Athletic League of New York «| 


Sporting Events—Public School A. L. 


© nt ee } 


Records =e | 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority ~ 


The Public Schools Athletic League of New York 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George 
W. Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and 
has held meets every year. 

The league’s program for the past years has been 
devoted to the development of health, sports- 
manship and good citizenship through athletics. 


_® 
swimming, fencing, golf, tennis, hockey and foo 
ball games. Pp 
In the World War 98,785 of the New Yorkers} 
who volunteered were found to have participatee 
in P. S. A. L. activities. Half of the men in the 
famous 69th Regiment were New York School 
atbletes. i 
The officials of the P. S. A. L. are William Ruz) 
Growley, president; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, vice 


More than 100,000 boys annually participate in its | president; Frederick D. Chambers, treasurer; 
outdoor and indoor track meets, cross-country,| Charles Gilman, assistant treasurer, and Dre 
baseball, basketball, handball, -soccer football,| A. K. Aldinger, secretary. ‘ | 

High School Indoor Track Records a 

' Record Holder Year 

PNG ete ‘|Jessun, Boys....... 3 

OOS ft. Be Hewlett, Washington 

LE Sede aaa oR Tourchin, Harris... 

(UE ib Ta? ie ea ea Mauriello, Childs. .. 

Ci! hE Sirs ges Perkins, Commerce...... 

OS (1) Rae a See 

Os95.8%. 2.5225, ¢, 

RBM Gin a) Seige ees 

SY a eee 

250.8. Sk ee ASA 


1:41.2 
1;40.4 
9 


vig High School Outdoor Track Records 


Record 


Holder Year 

HOsyds... 2... wave ihe WOR. G8, oo t.. JERRUD, BOVE s aceon oe 
RODE VAR, oe whe. Catt O09.6 Soe ag hues Huibgey, Styvesang % 584 occ.0 che. > coche Een a 1988 
PO VOSwdt hw... DEO yB Secs cs kee Ryder, Manual Training... |) | * Chic Cn eee 
P20 VAN: Ueto ce. DEBatGre ete te MeNulty, Erasmus;........... Meee Oe Ai be 
adie RY SOP a ees BYION, BAGS. east sientiy ode Me ae ete a 
rede Jones, Basis 122.2222, 000000) Tok. te ee 11996 

yi ~+|Gappartole, Bry ant.-<. ain © «ace «GoPets ‘ 
880 vas “Rosner Naw Diracht STape; o'er heainys © ohaleta 1 


120 yd. high hurdles. 
220 yd. low hurdles. . 
1200 yds. relay...... 
Milerelay.;... 2... 3:2 
High jump......... 
Broad jump........ 
T2 1b. shot. ....., 


BAGUIO EE vieinin o~ o-n:d 
440 yd. relay 120 Ib. 
Cs are ae an 0 


Champions in Other 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—Cleveland, Queens. 
BASKETBALLE—Benjamin Franklin, Manhattan, 
GOLF—New Utrecht, Brooklyn, 
HANDBALL—Tilden, Brooklyn. 

ICE. HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn. 
TENNIS—DewWitt Clinton, Manhattan. 
FENCING—Stuyvesant, Manhattan, 

LA CROSSE—Alexander Hamilton, Brooklyn, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. 


BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, bs 
HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. eigen e ” 


oN Sete eee Hamilton, Balfus, Levinson Goldfuger, Morris: 
AN UEY Bos aR DeWitt Clinton, ‘ i Haine 
880 yd.relay, 120 Ibs.|1:38.6.........2! Harris, erent 


Weg, 
Cross cou'ry, 244 mi.|11:35.6 Sg 


Hillman, Bayside .. 


School Sports, 1940 


e, von Bo 


a VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
SEBALL—Brooklyn Automotive. 
HANDBALL—Brookiyn Specialty. Trade, 
SWIMMING—Brooklyn Automotive. 
INDOOR TRACK—Bronx Vocational. 
OUTDOOR TRACK—Bronx Vocational. 
BASKETBALL—Central Needle Trade. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—Bronx, P. S. 89: Brooklyn, P 0; 
Queens, P. S, 151; Richmond, P. S. 1. Ee a. — 
BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. 8: 44; Queens, P, 
109; Bronx, P, S. 70; Richmond, P. S. 16. F 


a ee 


:¢ 


L 


f » Sporting Events—Scholastic Track and Swimming Records 909 
Junior High School Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder 


Si ee Perry, Douglass 

Kent, Douglass ..........0+--+-++---- 

Se te ee ee eee eee 
Alonzo, Cooper. . 

Orlofsky, P. S. 62, 

Jassamy, Douglass 


Nero, P.S. 
.| Moss, Douglass 
_|Horowitz, Paulding 


Junior High School Indoor Track Records 


Event ‘Record Holder 


yds., 75 Ibs.-..../0: .|Pellard, Douglass'~...... 22.2 2s sce eee r eect e ee eeeeees 1933 ~ 
0 Marsh, Douglass...--c2cesccccecccereseerneeeseeencns 1936. 
1939 


Shulom, Prospect .....-.--eeseee rere cer ccceseeseee ESS 
|AlONZO; COOPER... ..000 ccc ed eee ode cics cess asp ovlaes mms 
pues. © Sona "* ‘|Baufield, Douglass. ...........--2eeeee ee esee se reseness 
o. AMillett, Galvan, . 0. c\cs2 ecec cee oe Searle sone ernenes 
Mazevitsky, P. S. 62 Manhattan.........----- i 
Greenridge, Prospect,......---:.++ 
Douglass, Ritzie, Webb, Bruce, Salthars. 
: ae = Douglass, Ottley, Stinnet, Leacock, Bryal 
753. Clark, Williams. F. Mosley, J. Mosley, Ta: 
yd.relay, 1 251. Cooper, Artigo, Ouicks, British, Toomess 
10 ydsrelay 115 Ibs.| 0:52. Wingate, Drew, Smith, Luigali, Papa 
LO yds. rel'y 120 ibs.| 0:50. Cooper, Gerbasion, Norman, Rosema 
Cooper, Norman, Nega, Gorgea, PAU a. atta 
Cooper, Hart, Roberts, M cClelland, Hammond 
lass, Marquis, Williams, Madison, Buckley 


yds., 75 tbs... 
Ibs 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 


Record Holder 


ates deg, e708 ys 1927 
Kurlak, Stuyvesant..... .-+-+ «+1937 
Shae oie d se McAlleese, Far Rockaway -. yah igor Lee 
ae eee 4 Thompson. Commerce. ... . saws ble tet spLoOm 

Uprlani0, BASU. cia ere, «i. 8 lel emia ees Os oS Ee 1941 

ees ayettse Ro Bene mets Ls a ool cpesocbem see 

“IJ. Levin, Abraham Lincoln. .....-----cpesues assess * 1939 

Lee eae eo Stuy vesa cknowitz, Wago...... -|1926 
Mee) Ac Boe Madison, O’Conne Te, aol iia oat eee eee 

veces of L247.8.....-0006- Commerce, mpson.....,+-| 1907 
‘| DeWitt Clinton, Rich e, Hanratti.... ane 


Stuyvesant, Shaw, Crossman, 
Giebel, Stuyvesant 
Jackson High, Sulli 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 
( 


Holder 


Event § jf Record ; 
Arnold, Manual Training... .. ER st eS 1919 
Pere weer lgigg. sos 2. 4 Walker, Harris. sa. Be eS is por a eat comy a 1922 
‘Weissman, DeWitt Clinton....-.---+.+:+677*+"" He 


j 19 
rahe we cnccsh ne ot 1922 
Commerce, oe ee 1920 
Stuyvesant, Clark r, Wallen .{ 1922 
Manual Trainin Eldman, Bente. fees 


\ 


i a eee wee eee “oD > 


eS he) 


: Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 


910 Sporting Events—Catholic High School Records; Cpnnetio’ 


} 
} 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records i| 


Event Record Hoider Yea 
Paes rate hare .|0:09.9.....-..--- uigley, De La Salle... 22... eee eee eee pe tere etree 
peg ee AU gee Sa 1 Ses A See eee ee Pesce Brook Preps's 22507 2.5 didn. 20s tags & un chelates + wf 193 
elt eR RPE a AS Sr a See) Finnegan, St. Anne SEL cea eee, 


' 220 y: Fy CR? 2) Se Spillane, Bishop Loughlin........ 0... 6-25 0-5 e eee ee eee 
' 220 om low hurdlés. [0:26.1...........|Mannix, Loughlin. .).. 2.2... 2.26 ee ee eine ee eee “ 
MAO GS Sos Ore. 0:50.2..,.........) Briggs, ‘De LaSalle hie <9 ee Soa s Sa eee 
SSO VOR - siete ene o's a PwOStlea. cures = Struble, Bishop Loughlin............-... 
One miles.c. oo)... WeDo Nee ice = > »)x,<ihs Moclair, Manhattan See 
880 yd, relay .. 14:35:7.. 0/2. 22222 |Loughlin, Joyce, Buckley Inglima, Hogan. . 
880 yds. relay aig pegs (Lice Ve Ee aoe Relay, Freshmen, Bishop Loughlin, Vesey, “Fuerst, Me- 
Gowan, Humphreys). <..1.. shoe pies 


Bishop Loughlin, Hagerty, 
.|Lundell, Manhattan Prep 


: :\Drew, Lough Ni eRe ae 
“Maurier; St.Johns POD. si... 5 6. 24.) nena siege i 
; $e 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records ' 
Event Record, Holder ie an) 
BOON Rea Rides stews Dunne, LaSalle Academy ...... 20.00. cee csceceeese ee [1940 || 
» | 0210.3. Cotton, De LaSalle. . 1932 
0:21. Hartley, St. John’s Prep 1941 
0:23.1. Maloney, St. John’s Prep, Sane soca : vn aus pS 1930 
0:50.4. Egan, St. John’s Prep..........-.- 2 hk Go. eh ee 1938 
.|2:00.1. .. | Quigley,:De-DA Salles. 2... sha. ic cee be 1939 
WSO ieee Bishop Loughlin, Vesey. Humphreys. Schmidt, Quinlan. .../19397 | 
....{1:36.6.........../Loughlin, Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan............... 1941 
4:34.3.. 1.221511! /Tietjen, Loughlin. . PTE | 
One pie Nes ae ae Spa SS eee Loughlin, Ainwick, “Prine, Ni eumeyer, “Mahon... .- . +. «| L93S 
a lables Dialdipyesvten fe 6 ft. 114 in..-:....| Me Cort, De La Salles. !-225 chads Jas. eee eS coe 1a | 
12 Ib. ane: Bie: isnt 54 ft. 3% in... .. .|Sullivan, St. John’s Prep. ..5...-..0.00 ccs eee cee ss ereus 1932) | 
i | 
e . : . 
Catholic nek: Schools A. A. Swimming Records F | 
Event Record ‘ Holder ; 
40 yds.,free........ UG LY A ee Poster, St, Wrancisgsce aso <o-...5 = csieg est oe ae es 
AQVGRG WBCKs. ons |O222.6. 0 een. ee Barlie, St. Brande. tie 2.2 kc: Sac Jone Gens Ace eee 1935 
60 yds., breast. ..... 0 :37.6.. ' Reinhardt, Loughlin, 202222... . a. See + eet aie 
100 yds. free ....... MEO. Guam. cae hips Donohve. Sts Tobr's:20. 2... 2... css. 08 es eee 19: 
“an Wiss {POG C0... P 3s a a eae pe) Grass. St. JORM! s..25 on es s,0:5 pie 5 0 0 on Re aieiey Ohe, sete 
120 yds. ey POLY ESSE SS SoS aig S St. Francis, Lewis. Newton, Stasko, Shultz... 1 
160 yds. relay ...... BRIO Ges, Us Ns Bishop Loughlin, Herrmann, Grummy, Nugent, Pellinger. 
Catholic School Champions in Other Sports ¢ 


TENNIS—lIona Prep, | BASKETBALL—St. John’s Prep. 


BASEBALL—La Salle Academy. HANDBALL—LaSalle Academy. 


4 
5] 


High School Indoor Skating Records 


Record Holder Yea ' 
A So TLS ee PUUPCOD TARY ANG qin visio Aibea, < oan be annie eee y 
MBOIVCSSiset...h . 0c) 8228.6... .. 2.0 20dpDesatnek, Brasmus, ./.< aF.. ssa ceauce Sires ea 
BEEING. sun wise 5%. P18. 8isea, nals MoCann, Bryatit.t. cen aseed lee seek ac beat ee 1933 
Manilepeltusicecs! 5 .13:59:4.0..... 5-06 Cremin Dewitt Clinton = 100. 1907 ¢ 
Pantie; Sr... .. :.. .13:42.2, {}Rein, Stuyvesantiys): ¢. gos cok. ae ese he 1922 j ' 
Gymnastic Championships in 1941 
seas National A, A. U. Championships, Union City, N. J., May 9-10. ¥ 
MEN : 
Free Calisthenics—G. E. Wheeler, First U. P. C. Parallel Bars—G. E. Wheeler, First U. P, oC. H 
H., Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, 3 
Long Horse—G. E. Wheeler, First U. P. C, H.,| , Flying Rings—J. Goldenberg, unattached. Bloom: 
Pittsburgh. ; ington, Ind. Be 


Side Horse—W. L, Taylor, S. T. V., Union City, TumblingoGs segpuia: teamin e U Cele 
i Rope Climb— : 
Horizontal Bar—G. E. Wheeler, First U. P. C. H., Alt Agua W. 7. TWdelon “First cite bi 


WOMEN 


Side Horse Vauli—P. Nightingale, Turners, Lema Beam—C, Schroth, T i i. 
Philadelphia. delphia pup 


Parallel Bars—P. Nightingale, Turners, Phila- v iving Rings—M. Weissmann, Turners, New 


delphia. : 
All-Around—P. Nightingale, Turners, Phila- oian, Cu the. Ras Beneath aaa 
delphia, Tumbling—V. Tipowitz, H. P, T. I., Philadelphia 


Eastern Pere ate Individual 1. Cham plonahiy, Western Conference Champlonstins Iowa City 
y 


Boston, Mass., reh 21- by S. Fogel, | Iowa, M 0 
Temple aiversiey, aphiladelpnia”” with +f 3277 molnta, with “ioats pointer ties us Ua ee Be Thing 


wa ee 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records .... * 911 


World’s ‘Best Track and Field Records 


ree: International Amateur Athletic Federation, The war in Europe has post 
Iheduled meetings of the International Athletic and Swimming Redurationa 5 See ot eoniatane 
new records which cannot be considered official until accepted by the International Federations, 


ke RUNNING 


Event Holder Place 
” { Frank Wykoff....... U i 
yas... 94 Bo. 2 ee ee ee \ Jesse Owens......... U oe foae 
PPI os cs. ROS lite dhs oF as eis Jesse Owens........ 
Biyus. >. ... ree oh ee Cee 8/5 
| Et Oe Miho cca |Elroy Robinson. ..... U.S.A. f 
Mue.,....-.../4m., 6.45........- S. C. Wooderson....|Great Britain. 


PAA SRADD as ce So. oe 
‘Gauri Lehtinen. . 


{ Jesse Owens......... 


ad 


abe 


BMik ce aft ee 0 
Swit. > ea OT eee 
-|2 m., 23.6 8.. 
..(|3 m., 47.8 s.. 
../5 m., 16.8 s.. 
.-/8 m., 14.8 s.. 
.-/14 m., 17 8. 
.|30 m., 5.68 
.|46 m 2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


.-} 


is 


. 


PII /8 mn: 
“115 miles, 768 yd 


~:|Great Britai 


..|Great Britain. 
in. 


Finland.. 


Christian D. Berger 
Jesse Owens oe 


Eulace Peacock...... 
Chas. W. Paddock. -- 


..|Arehie Williams 
.|Ben Eastman. - 


E. Robinson. 


.,|Jules Ladoum 

_.|Jack E, Loveloc 
.|A. San Rom: | 

G. Hockert. ...% ~~. 


Lauri Lehtinen ..-.. 
I. Salminen........- 
Paavo Nurmi 


SEBA 


Khas] 


 Makaelson ..... 


a 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 


E. 
E. Bruun 
-s 


Arthur T. Schwab. - 


** \Janis Dalinsh..-... - 


Record ; 


3ft.,6in. hdls.)|13.78.,....... 
(2ft., 6 in. hdls.) |22.6s 
(3 ft. hdls.). . . |50.6s 


Janis Dalinsh.-...... 


/Forrest G. Towns. 
Jesse Owens. . 
John A, Gibson.. . 


Holder. - 


Jesse OwelS...... 


“\Glenn Hardin,...... 


Forrest G. Towns... . 


oodeta ee 
Great Britain. 
re) 


Prance.. . os 
New Zealand 


« Ws Paslee srargls 


.|Gregt Britain. 


Sweden. ... 


‘|Great Britain. 


Great Britain. 
Great Britain. 


faces PVE 


t Britain. 
J 


Norway....-. 


Latvia. ..:..- 


HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES) 


Country 


cc eee 


ON Sad. + ce ‘ |duly 26, 


. - |Seotland 
. .|Scotland 
. ,|Germany 
. .| Finland 
..|Great Britain 
. | Italy 
..|Germany 
. |Argentine 


_. |Argentine 
° 


../|Canada 
..|Great Britain 
..|Great Britain 
905. .|Great Britain 
..|Great Britain 
.|Great Britain 


.| England 
.. (Great Britain 
..|Great Britain 
.|Great Britain 
..|Latvia, 
.|Great Britain 
..| Latvia 
. .|Great Britain 
.| Latvia : 


Gatvia. oo... June 


.-| Norway 


. | Norway 

..|Norway 

35..| Norway 
.. | Latvia 
33..|Latvia 
.. {Latvia 

z..|Great Brite in 

. |Latvia 


.|Sweden 
..{U. 3. A 
JU. 8. A. 


hug, 27 1936..|Sweden 
5. .|U. 8, A. 
1934. . |Sweden 


912 Sporting Events—Track and Field Records ae | 


RELAY RACES 


440 yds. (4x 110)...... 40.88.........|Univ. of So. Calif....jU.8.A.......)May 9, 1931..)/U.S.A | 


(Roy Delby, Milton 
Maurer, ag ee 
er. Frank Wykoff) - | 


880 yds. (4.x 220).......|1 m., 25 s..., ./Stanford Univ....... U.S.A......}/May 15, 1937..|/U. S. A 
: (Kueubuhl, Hiser- | 
man, sstOrs Wei- | 
ershauser ‘ 
1 mile (4 x 440).....,...|3m.. 11.6s... .|U. of So. Calif.......]U. SA. ...../May 16, 1936../U. S. Av 
(Johnson, Cassin, & 
Smaliwood, Fitch) =) 
2 miles (4 x 880)........ 7m., 35.8s....|U. S. Team......... U.S.A. .....|Aug. 15, 1936.. England | 
(Hornbostel, Young, ‘ 
Mc ned Wood- | 
r a 
4 miles (4x i mile)..... 17 m., 16.28, .|/Indiana Univ........ U.S. A.......|April 23, 1937..}U. S.A. 
(Truitt, Smith, 3 


Deckard, Lash) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


400 mtrs. (4 x 100). . =... 139.8s8.........|/National Team...... i. .. Ase. det |Aug. 9, 1936..;U.S. A.) 
‘ (Jesse Owens, Ralph + 

Metcalfe, Foy "Draper, o 

Frank Wykoff) & 

800 mtrs. (4 x 200)..... 1 m.,, 25s...../Stanford Univ....... U.S. A......]/May 15, 1937. .|/U. S.A @) 
(Kueubuhl, Hiser- | 

man, Malott, Wel- 4 

, ershauser) { 
1,600 mtrs. (4 x 400)..../3 m., 8.2.8... |National Team...... UW..8.A..s..../Aug. 7, 1932..1U.S: Alm 
(Ivan Fuqua, Edgar f 

Ablowich, Karl War- i 
ner, witiam Carr) |. 2 
3,200 mtrs, (4 x 800)..../7m., 35.8s..../U.S.team.......... U.S. A......./Aug. 15, 1936. . England — 


(Hornbostel Young, 
Williamson, Wood- 


ruff) 3, 
6,000 mtrs. (4 x 1,500)... /15 m., 55.6s. ..| National Team. ..... Great Britain. |Aug. 30, 1930. . Germany 
(Harris, Hedges, “= y , 
Cornes, Thomas) x 


JUMPING 
tanding high jump..... 5 ft.,53-4in, 
4 (167 cm. wee Goehring....... U.S. A.......|June 14, 1913. .]U)S. AL.) 
Running high jump..... 6 ft.,9 3-4 in. { Cornelius Johnson... . ‘ 
(207 cm.) David Albritton...../U. 8. A....... July 12, 1936../U. S, A.” 
Standing broad jump... .|11 ft., 4 7-8 in. ; 
347 cm.).> | . | R. C. EWTY. 6 esos e U.S. A......./Aug. 29, 1904. .]U. S. A. 
Running broad jump... ./26 ft., 8 1-4 in. , 4 
(8.13 m.) ....|Jesse Owens........ U.S. A.......]/May 25, 1935../U.S. Al 
Running hop; step, jump alate ft.,5 7-8 in tencee jum Te 9 
A.) 3 aoto Tsiima, . @pAaN........ Aug. 6, 1936..|Ge 1} 
PO Vault... ccc snes Witte ilin.. hy Saltone. co. Pe a} ¥ a eae 
(454'cm.).._ | E. Meadows - AeA t= he re May 29, 1938. .|/U. S. A. | 
WEIGHT EVENTS | 
i6-Ib. shot put........ 57 fe 1 iin Mien ear © 
.40 m.) _.|Jack Torrance., SU SGAs. ees Aug. 5, 1934. . :| 
Both hands.......... 96fE 734 te wt etal ies! | 
m.)...}Dr. BPON Le. as. Hungary..... (Sept. 29, 1935. .| Hu y 
Right—51 ft., 8 7-8 in. (15.77 m. ys Left—44 ft.,10 7-8 in. (13.69 m.) rs 
16-lb. hammer throw... . a -2in, are i : 
m. BD cure ast vers S23 Ate creme Cts kd, . U.S. Ae 
56-Ib. weight throw..... 40 ft., 6 3- $n. 3 Aug. oh, 19S ae 7 | 
(12.35 m.).. .|M. J. MeGrath ..... UAB AL, Aces Sept. 23, 1911..| Canada 
ii 
DISCUS THROW a 
Best hand.......... 74 fe 21-2 es 
.10 m. hroder..... ermany..... , ae j 
Both hands......... 29g ft. 8 1-2in.| % 709s (AO) 28; 19 ee 
m.). cklander,...../. Finland....., Jul , 1913.. t 
Right—149 ft., 6 1-8 ‘ey ‘43. 57m. ); Left—146 ft., 23-8 in. (44.56 m.) mie " Pie : 
JAVELIN THROW 
BSL DANG)... vee ee (253 ft. 4 1-2 in.|Matti Jarvinen...... \Finland....... (June 18, 1936. .[Finland 
DECATHLON 4 
7900 polnts...........s PATE (Gienn Morris... [U.5.A.......|Aug. 7-8, 1986, |Germany 


Borican Wins National Decathlon Title for 1941 


John Borican, negro, representing the Asbury] Orleans, was third with 5,236 
Park (N. J.) A. C., won the National A. A. U. Jensen, "Philadelphia, Vormenin er ent Hoven r 
pee pe Championships oe 4 press at Bridge- | sity, fourth, with 4,644 points, and Archie Har 
ton, N. score of 5,892 points. Uyval] Ocean 'C City, N. a ae of Indiana veer fit 
Jones, yorne University of ‘Mtichiben star, was | with 4,289. William Watson, 1940 winn ¢ 
second with 5,590 points. Joshua Williamson, | compete, Harris tossed the discus 167 feet an 
Atlantic City, former Zavier University of New | national decathlon record. 4 * 


_ Best Scionix Track and Field Records 


ig ars Se Source: Amateur Athletic Union; records are as of Dec. 1, 1941 
Seber Ly’ — records are better tnan accepted world records but have not been passed upon 


* Indicates indoor record RUNNING 
® Event Time Measurement 


Holder 


Nation ' Date Place 


SS Oe. ee Se Frank Wykoft.. .... |U. 10, 1930 | U. S. A. 
Megs. wectateny SS ees Jesse Owens........|U. 2h, 1985 | U.S. A. 
ee oe iC. H. Jeffrey....... |U. 16, 1940 | U.S.A. 
pS 0S aS ees Jesse Owens....... |U. 25, 1935 | UL S. A. 
RCC SOL EM occ. Su vias Stod.ne 3 C. W. Paddock... . .-/U 23,1921 | U.S.A. 
eo. Seer Ben Eastman...... |U 26, 1942 | U. S.A. 
ee. DP AGAST. 6 pajsye so ado sixes \Grover Klemmer... |U 31, 1941 | U.S. A. 
Bate oipyn i i) 1, 1933 | U. S.A. 
U 11, 1937 | U.S. A. 
U 2, 1939 | U.S. A. 
U. 18, 1938 | U.S.A. 
“ ¢ U. 16, 1934 | U.S.A. | 4 
eee , 1940 | U.S.A. 
Pca a + { ip fick Pe oT 31, 1940 | U.S.A. ti 
Cee js S . [Wi ease! 20, 1923 | U.S. A. : 
MG er «+ . - ** William Ritola*.... |U 17, 1925 | U.S. A. 
......-.. 130m., 20.48....-. " * [H.Kolehmainen..../U , 1913 | U. S.A. . 
METRIC DISTANCES A 
en ee eet Jesse Owens....... ae. nae U. S.A. t 
beth sas om Ren Johnson....... Ss ae: U.S.A. ; 
H. Thompson....... U.S, A, 
Jesse Owens......- Us Aa eee 
Harold Davis...... U.S. A. | 
Roland Locke..... U.S.A. } 
: U.S.A. : 
U.S. A. x 
Be cic U.S.A. , 
Lh gechartro ys U.S.A. 
se nai ad U.S.A. 
U. S.A. f 
U.S.A. > ’ 
Se U. Sy A. % 
SAAS U.S.A: 4 
...-..|Finland......-+ U. S.A. 
EN, Gans sw Wa a 1 Be i hal 
°'l45m., Ww. J. Kramer......|U.S.A..-.---+- 19 5 ere 
900 meters... . | 15 44 1932 | U.S.A. 


Janusz Kusocinski. . ea, so ateerr 


f Ss. 
10,000 meters... 30m., 11.4 
WALKING 


Michael Pecora...-|.----;-- 
G.-H. Goulding.... "’ 
G. H. Goulding. ... r 
S. ST Bete ae Ea y 
.| Yugo Frigerio..... ze i ? 
H Frigerio fal Fe . 28, U.S. 1a 
Goulding. ..- . 23 . a 
2°32 l|4nl) 3m., 35s. : b 
Baie, = a ipo 7 miles, 1,437 ; : 
Bees = os, siois 14 miles, 1,115 yds....- 8. A. E ri 
METRIC DISTANCES . : 
Oe. tok H Cieman*....|..-.-.++ ~{reb. 23, 1935 | U- SuA ' 
i is Ne ore William Plant*.....|U.8. A ‘|Feb, 13, 1926 | U- SA 
11 )17m (88 oer et ae Eelgeric’ 2a cc arae “+e = rae Mes j 

Ba Ri ere aoe illiam Plant..... = ei 3 , is .S. x 

é, en 38s % cea’ eo Yugo Frigerio.. ....!.-- ae Mar. 28, 1926 | U.S. A. ; 


JUMPING Lyk ON pee 
Holde Nation Date 
June 14, 1913 


Place 


Uz. 
_.,./Leo Goehringer..... 
ease a : se Paihia 
eae’ ‘6 in.....«-|Harold M. Osborne* deo 
Vie Wea 904 | U. 
Bet ae Nid dt., 40g in.) neey Ce BWEY eo U. 
Geri 2/26, {ti, 834 im. ~.|Jesse Owens. +p -% > Ue 
v. 
WEIGHTS i 
Holder Date 
16, 1939 
9, 1912 
3° 1912 ! 
Aaron June 2, 1912 
anim ee he a ‘Aug. 17, 1913 
BP ORIERt cet ese 636 in....|M. J. pt. 23, 1911 : 
| DISCUS: 6 ft ay iil 
te iat “R5, in..,|Archie Harris. ....- [eae ay Oe gee June 20, 19 -S Aer g 
and jet b and... orl a 8% in Sarees dae Bal ORES Beacons May 27, 1912] U.S.A, 
4 ; 
m 


he 


_ Sporting Events—A. 


é 


Event | Record 


. .1238-ft., 7 in. 


<a 


9.28. 


JAVELIN THROW 
Holder — 


Matti Jarvinen 


HURDLES 


./E. F. Smalley. 


70 yds. (3 ft., 6 in. hurdles) . 
70 yas. (3 ft., 6 in. hurdles). 
St (3 ft., 6 in, hurdles) . 
220 yds. (2 ft., 6 in. hurdl 


. |Walker Smith. 
.-|Fred Wolcott. - 
.|Fred Wolcott 
John A. Gibson. 
Allan Tolmich...... 


Fred Wolcott<..... 
Glenn Hardin...... 


9.28 
13.7s 
5 


65 meters (4 ft.. 6 in. hurdles) 
- Ep cmetets (34. ,6in. hurdles) |13.7s 
_ 200 meters (2 ft., 6in. hurdles) |22.3s 
400 meters (3 ft. hurdies).. . |51.6s 


ae 


RELAY RACES 


Holders Date 


May 14, 1938 
June 1, 1934 
June 17, 1941 
May 24, 1941 
Apr. 23, 1937 
Aug. 7, 1932 
June 1, 1934 
Aug. 7, 1932 


40.58... >. 
.|1m., 24.88... 
] .|3m,, 09 4-5s.. 
| Qiniles,......|7m., 34.5s.. 
-|17m., 16.1s... 


_ 4miles..... 


Undergraduate Intercollegiate Records 


Record Holder Affiliation Where made 
G. 8. Simpson. . 
Hubert Meier 
Frank W: 5 
Marquette 
- -|Ohio State 
-|Ohio State 
Ohio State 
California. 


Jesse Owens. . 
Jesse Owens. . 


‘1Glenn Cunningham . cf 
ae gory Rice. 
(i) 


2 ds. hurdles r 5 
i 3 Minneapolis. . 
am Springfield. ... 
Long Beach... . 
igh Indianapolis. 
Ann Arbor... 


Earl Meadows. 


: Ree Se: 
enry Dreyer ... 


.157 ft. 9in..: 


RELAYS 


), 40. ae California (La Fond, Anderson, 


110 ora Talley) |W. Coast Rel: 
ae 5 s.—Stanford (Kneubuhl, Malot a Be 


Hiserman, 
one aa Gouge Relaye: fi 


. |Stan: 


fire 4 
yee Moore). Stanford. 


vat Pittsburg oo 
 [Penn. Relays.... 
oY | Poh: Relays 

: {Prineeton 


Best Athletic Pastattianves in 1941 


Time or 
Distance 


Performer Event ) 


Terry, Texas; Davis, 


Salinas; Kelsey, An- S 
.dover;Broun, L.3.U.; ; Soon Santa a Ana 


Jordan, So. Cal. AA: a ; 
peearrent, Ala. State ‘ f e ee Haris, Indiana 
.|Davis, Salinas 34""..|Flaherty, New Hi 


+. |Klemmer, Calif. , 
A Warmerdam, Olym: 
nm 


:2..1.1|Kane, Indiana : 
ae Leibowitz, Idaho . .|Steers, Orego 
.|Brown, La. St! 


Rice, So. Bend A.A. . au 
Hop-Skip-Jump. 50’ yr Brown, La. State 


t, Pitts. 


ahaa Wolcott, Unat. 


Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records 


' Power Boat Racing Records 


Souree: American Power Boat Association Racing Commission 


AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE GOLD CUP WINNERS 


Boat Owner it By Speed Best Heat 
ea , F 
“ithe ey eae epee eee Zalmon G. Simmons, Jr..-:. 650 52.509 
BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY RACE 
Name of Boat Owner Speed Club 
eek Ce eae Miss America VII.|Garfield A. Wood..-.. 59.325 |Yachtsmen’s A. of 
Miss America VIII|Garfield A. Wood... . 75.287 Yachtsmen’s x of re 
Miss America IX .. Garfield A. Wood....| 77.390 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
ee ae be gi eae to eg start 
: Olt... ---.--+-- iss erica X ..- e . Wood....| 73.762 d 
*Iwarie City, Mich. ..|Miss America X...|Garfield A. Wood...-| 84-07 ee Beet 


tboard team championship at 
championship won by Frank 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION AS OF NOV. 10, 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 


1941 


Speed - 
Dis. | m.p.h Date Location Owner or Driver| Boat Name 
91 cu in. hydroplane... 5 53.129 | 8/16/41|Red Bank, N. J..|Jack O. Cooper... Tops Pup Y 
35 cu. in. hydroplane. . 5 62.068 | 9/21/41)N. Martinsville. ..|Henry G. Shrake. |Sally-Jo IT 
hydro-Div. I.. 5 73.170 | 9/21/41 tN. Martinsville. . . |\Joseph J. Taggart.|Tommyann IIT 
_hydro-Div. II} 5 65.359 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Cal, ..|Gene Crawford... Hi-Ball 
i 5 46.87. 9/21/41|New Mart ilie.|Louis Burk...--- Senorita 
5 43.478 | 6/29/41|Torresdale, Pa. .. Samuel Crooks. , .|Dragon XV 
5 32.490 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. J..|Edison Hedges. . .|Eai le 
5 43.881 $/23/41|Ocean City, N. J.|Edison Hedges... American Eagle 
5 45.478 | 8/17/41\Red Bank, N. J. ./Thomas Ehrhart..|Doris IIT 
5 53.571 8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J..|George Ward, Jr.. i Ho Il 
5 38.135 | 8/20/39|Red ’ N. J..|Fred Casanave.. - My Jean II 
5 38.693 ‘/ 3/39|Margate, N. J.... Julius Schloss. ...|Cry Baby It 
5 31.490 | 7/15/39\Havre de Grace. . Louis Burk.....- Senorita 
5 42.31 9/23/34| Washington, D. C.AR. H. Dale, ..-..- Ketehme 
5 45. 8/23/41|\Ocean City, N. J. (J. Elwood Lee, Jr. Jennie Lee IT 
5 42.056 | 7/15/38\Havre de Grace. .|E. F. Dobson.... Water Sprite 
. inb. run 5 56.426 /29/40|Washington, D.C. David Gerli...... Gen VI 
set outboard hydro. 3 37.527 | 8/24/40\|Red Bank, N. J. .|Donald Whitfield.|....-.---+-+++-9 
A outboard hydro....| 9 45.317 |10/28/40|Salton Sea, Calif..|Fred L. Mulkey..|.------+-+* 
II outboard hydro....| 4 47.344 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Brank Vincent. ..|-------: 
outboard hydro... - 5 52.448 |10/27/40|Salton Sea, Calif..|Jack Henckels... - ~ 
outboard hydro.... 5 52.724 | 3/16/41 Lakeland, Fla... .|Worth Boggeman.|... r 
outboard hydro.... 5 447 |10/27/40\Salton Sea, Calif..|Forrest Lundy. ..|--- } 
outboard hydro... - 5 55.419 / 3/40\Lakeland, Fla... - Paul Wearly....- 
‘I outboard hydro..... 5 58.785 | 8/24/40\Red Bank, N. J. .|James Mullen, It. ‘ 
outboard hydro.... 5 58.594 ‘/ 4/40\Lakeland, Fla... . Ken MacKenzie 4 
5 43.062 |10/26/41'Salton Sea, Calif..|Lloyd Huse. pie! 
5 42.815 | 8/16/41|Seattle, Wash... - Richard Hulen...|.---+-+++ +083 
5 42.352 | 8/15/37|Red Bank, 3. Arthur Baldwin. .|..-+--++-4etse 
5 40.723 / 4/35\Seattle, Wash §. W. Donogh...-]--+ +++ <+57 404-7) 
5 49.559 |10/26/41|Salton ‘Sea, Calif..|Bud Wiget.-.-.--|-+--++:sress=78 
5 50.13 8/20/13\San Antonio, Tex.|Buddy Reuter....|---+-+s1rsst5 77 
5 51.993 |10/26/41\Salton Sea, Calif..|Harold Asbley.s..-|ec-sescer ochre 
5 52.693 8/20/39| Merced, Calif... .}Ernie Millot .o-c + shee = 2102 welts Bene 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE—AS OF NOV. 10, 1941 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 


Dis. | m.p.h. Date 

St a |S a 
9/: 
8/ 


10/ 9/ 


“5a: oe 
Miss America X 
Blue Bird Il | 
Notre Dame 
Tops P 


‘ati, Ohio. . 
J 


RR ee et 


UTS. =. se 
oard hydro.| - 


‘|pDonaid Whi 
aS “Jack Henckels 
‘alif,.| Werth Boggeman. 


chm 
‘Browns 
Port Mercer, 
Port Mercer, N. J 


RRR RRR RR RRR REE 


Speed Boat Name 
vias TOCson ars, be 


up ' 
yankee DoodleIl © 


1891 at Spavensial “Mass., by Dr, James “Nainsmith 
“(The game Noa ithe (Nov. 28, 1939) in Lawrence, Kan.) ; 


' BASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
bi Goals 


Domo mesto hs 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Pts. Opp. Team 
536 


SOUTHEEN CONFERENCE 
ie " Team 
a | Richmond 
Wake Forest. . 
Clemson... . 
Davidson. .. 


N. C. State.... 
Virginia Tech 


ua 
Villiam and Mar: 
Sout Carolina. 


lS onscoc nS 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 


one 


-~ Louisiana State : ; ihe oe 
ros LAN oer : 2 Mississippi... 


CONFERENCE (BIG 6) 
| Team 


Opp. (| Team 
Washington 

Washburn 

a Louis 


485 


SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 


Team 
Southern Methodist.. . 
'Texas A. & M 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
Southern Fi tlss nti 


Pts. Opp. 
536 1 Southern Coporaia 
466 457 | U.C.L.A 


NORTHERN HAV EHION 
L 


f Pts. °F 
3 727 44 
7 599 
9 650 


OTHER BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


E ifs : f Amateur Athletic Union 
3 en’s ome es (Calif.), 47; Olympie Club (Calif. 
a National Collegiate A. Championship—Wisconsin, Bos Wathioton State, 34, 


“THE TURF - ; 


e is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlon' is one-eighth of 
s the winner’s share of the purse. -A mile is| a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; y sign = 70 yards. . 


Belmont Park 
FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Time /Dollars || Year| Winner, weight — Time |Dollars 
oe On. Ben a 


1.15 1-5} 40,900 


Er SOs: 1.16 4-5| 54,500 1.12 ,600 

sere.» 67,675 _|1.12 4-5| 23,360 

im chew, « 61,675 -|1.11 3-5) 26,650 

nie be ve 5.0 eae + {1.12 1-5] 35,870 

Cle Soemst 48,855 -|1.11 2-5} 39,700 

even: i 48,710 peso | 47,550 

+. eee * esl 1.10 2-5| 64,810 

NMS tate ee 1,10 43,790 1.10 4-5| 65,730 

-l1 34,290 1.23 58,480 

sa “ 122-5) 36,610 1.22 65,980 

.|Chacornac (114)... -10 2-5) 30,630 1.25 4-5} 91,790 

.|Ballyhoo Bey (112) -10 33,580 1.19 97,990 

Yankee (119). .09 1-5} 36,850 ,|1.19 3-5) 105,730 

Savable (119), -14 44,500 1.20 3-5} 99,600 

Hamburg Belle (114)...-...- sa 36,600 1.21 94,780 

4c CS Re ens .11 4-5) 40,830 _|1.24 2-5) 88,690 

eli oon eae -11 4-5) 32,960 -|L21 1,700 

.|Blectioneer (117)..--.---- .13 3-5; 36,8 "|1.47 3-5| 77,510 

olin’ (125)... -. 2 - esses? -11 1-5} 26,640 1.17 2-5| 67,620 
.|Maskette (118)....------- -11 1-5} 26,110 1.16 2-5] 56,790 ' 

_|Sweep (126).......------ -16 4-5) 24,100 1.15 1-5) 56,800 

..| Novelty (127)...- 12511.12 1-5] 25,360 1.164-5| 57,045 

..|Pennant (119)... 1.15 15,060 | |1939. . 1.16 4-5| 57,710 

../Trojan (417) .. 16,010 ..|Our Boots (119).......+++ 1.15 3-5) 67,000 

./Thunderer (122)..-- 16,590 -_|Some Chance (122).....-- 1.16 4-5] 57,900 


ngs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, G2 
to 1925, 6 furlongs; ! furlongs. The trace was not run in 1911 and 1912 


SUBUBBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


Time |Doliars|{ Year 
..|2.11 3 ..) Whisk Broom II o (139)..|2-00 3,000 


2.09 1-2 ""|Stromboli (4) (12 2.05 2-5| 3,925 
2.12 1-4 *"|Friar Rock (3) (10D 712.0 31450 
2.12 DD) Pheri "12.05 1-5] 4, 
2.07 1-2 ) “12.01 7850 
2.09 4-5 “|2.02 1-5] 5,200 
206 4-5| 6,900|| 1920. .|Paul Jones (3) (106)..--.-. 2.09 3-5| 6,350 
307 | 9,900|| 1921. .| Audacious (5) (120).....-. 2.02 1-5| 8,100 
2.07 2-5 2.05 2-5| 8,200 
206 3-5| 17,750||1923..|Grey Lag (5) (135)....---- 2.03 7,800 
Ns Pa ae 2.06 1-5 7'751/2.03 3-5] 9,180 
"|2:07 4-5| . 4,730|| 1925: .|Sting (4) (122), + +--+ ++ 2.04 14-5) 11,300 
2.07 2.03 
2.07 1-5 2.02 
8 £8 288 
3 z : 2.07 
Ze aR eS 3- ots 
pas “s| 16'490 || 1933. .|Equipoise (5) (132)...----- 2.02 
Va Od 2 A 


..|Firethorn (4 

ae Anerold. 4 ; e 

*")Snark (5) (120) ...--- rie 

: ne (Carel CeD cai: at Pa) ae 

5 ..| Elgh why - q Bk 
I px Bee chance @) (114)... .|2.02 3-5] 25,200 


Ss) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Doll’rs Winner, weight (poe Time’ |Doll’rs 


1 
RO aT 


PNNPYRNHNEYN 
Soeoooone 
PODRAANSHTRS 
by beh be 


1 
nn 


wace was not run in i911, 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLD 
Y Winner, weight . Fur.] Time 


Jamestown (118).----++-+-- 

Tecra aioe Te © (118). 522--04 2% . 5 Braet 
eae fer eae : ayant agro tetat 
i Flying Scot ae b Merten cack 


op 9 bo Go Oo bo bat 
BRSQsass 


AN . AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLD) 
TROPOLIT HANDICAP (3 YR [ Fur OUD) te 


Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time {Doll’rs Winner, weight 
ov eee 2. 55,120 
8 44.37 2-5| 4.725||Hurryoft (126)... ----* 2.32 49,490 
8 2.29 3,410 
8 (1:38.1-5| 7,225|/Omaha (126)... --+-+ 2-5" 2.30 480 
& [1.36 2-5| 6,650||Granville (120)., .----+-++- 2.38 20,800 
War Admiral rey oats ° i 
Wolihs weeeOn 3 50||Pasteurized (126).....-+--: 2.29 34.530 
(3) 8 500||Johnstown (126) .....+-++++ 2.29 37,020 
) (123) ..---|°8 Bimelech (126)...-----++- 2:29 35.030 
(132):0e-21°3~ Whirlaway (126). ..-----+» 2/31 y 


27,300 


Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars ioe 


_ Belmont 
COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 ¥R. OLDS) 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Park 


JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 ¥R. AND UP)._ 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time \Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Dolli’ | 
LIST Lampoon (Il) «0c os eee 11 |2.202-5) 15,000] Twenty Grand (3) (114).... 3.23 2-5, 10,400 
1932 Top Flight (121).......... 11 |2.201-5| 15,075} Gusto (3) (114) .......... 3.252-5' 9,950 
1933 Fdelweiss (114). . 11 /2.203-5| 12,650) Dark Secret 8) (125) 3.25 1-5 et | 
1934 Lady Ae CED REGAL oe 11 |2.184-5| 9,575||Dark Secret (5) (125) 3.24 3-5) 7,700 
1935 Black Helen (121)......... 11 |2.18 4-5 +700||Firethonn (3) (1 3.241-5) 6,550 — 
1936|High Fleet (111)... -«.| 11 |2.19 3-5] 10,575)|Count Arthur (4) (124) 3.242-5| 6,750 
1937|Dawn Play (121).. 11 |2.18 3-5) 10,575||Firethorn (5) (124)..... 3.26 6,200" 
1938'Creole Maid (121). 11 /2.204-5| 10,425'|War Admiral (4) (124) 3.24 4-5) 5,5 { 
1939 War Plumage (116 11 /2.16 4-5) 11,500 |Cravat (4) (124)... 3.23 £550 
1940 Damaged Goods (12 11 |2,19 12,550 |Fenelon (3) (114).... 3.24 2-5| 6,700 | 
1941 Level Best (121)........ 11 |2.17 3-5| 10,275 |Market Wise (3) (114 3.20 4-5} 7,3: 
MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) | 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doil’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time bora 
1981) Top) Flight (127)........... 6 |1.113-5| 23,750}|Irene’s Bod (122).......... 5 {0.69 24,500_ 
1932 Barn Swallow (115)..,..... 6 |1.11 19,850 Happy Gal ( te Ka dander 5 57 12,800 
1933) High Glee (115)....03..... 6 |1.113-5| 18,800/|Black Buddy (122)........ 5 -59 4-5] 5.680 | 
1934, Nellie Flag Nice Bae Sie) 6 /1.104-5) 20,550||Plat Eye (120)............ 5,710 
1935|Beanie M. (119) .......... 6 /1.11 4-5) 11,900}|/Mareriel (123)............ 7,250 | 
1936)Wand (115).............. 6 /}1.11 12,075||Scintillator (119) (5)...... 500 
1937|Merry Lassie (123). . 6 |1.11 10,900}/Perpetuate (111).......... 4 
1938|Dinner Date (109).. 6 [1.13 2-5 »200/iMaeline (119)... 0... cee ede % 

1939 Miss Ferdinand (115 G. (2.12 14,825]|Cockerel (119). ..... no y 
1940 Misty Isle (119) .... 6 {1,10 2-5) 15,710||/High Breeze (116).. 
1941 Petrify (119)........ 6 {1.11 3-5; 17,710|i\Sun Again (116)........... 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight | Time |Doll’rs 


GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 
Time )Dolr 


[ 


20 |4.39 7,450 5.39 2-5} 28,250 
20 |4.43 3,730 5.49 * 8,200 
20 |4.43 2,120 6.09 3-5} 4.850) - 
20 |5.01 2,550 6.06 4-5) 5,900 _ 
0 |4.464-5| 2/675 5.47 6.050 © 
20 /4.461-5] 2,700 5.47 5,750 
20 [4.40 3-5| 4/800 5.40 3-5| 9.200. 
20 |4.54 4-5} 41475 (156) 24 |6.03 8,100. 
--.| 20 14.47 4,700||Wh a 5.58 9,300 
(6) (142).......| 20 }4.42 3-5! 6,625]| Cottesmore (5) (160) 24 '5.51 2-5] 14.850 
20 |4.461-5 4,600 24 5.58 3-5} 14,350 
CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) y 
We: Winner, weight Fur.| Time fee Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
fe eee a al ele iver pte | (ed ered a Lh ; 
1931/Sweeping Light (116)....... 7 |1.204-5> 5,525! !Polonaise (124)...... Weare 4346/0. 4 
1932'Dynastie (119) Rae: eeeeee] Z [1.204-5] 4'025||Glority (i109) > BREN. Oe aig O83 1-5 ee 
1933 Hadagal (116)............ 7 |1.172-5) 2,170||Blue for Boys CLIB).., 2a 414 10.52 4-5| -3'460. 
1934 Balladier (124) 7 11.16 3-5) - 3,520)|Motto (119). .... 001225722 414 /0.52 2-5] 4/375 
935|Brevity (113). .! 634/1.17 2-5] 4,875||Mag Mell (114). 112227227" 434 |0.544-5| 6/575 
1936|Privileged (122). 6 345/1.17 4,200||Apogee (111) RG 416|0.51 4-5] 4/850 
937|Menow (113). : 636/1.17 1-5] 4.225] |Catalysis (116). 73522577 43410.551-5| 5,075. 
1938|Porter's Mite (i1 634)1.14 2-5] 4.650||Sweet Patrice (116)! "0.0217" 414|0.53 4/450. 
1939!Andy K (124)....... 644|1.17 5,875||Perida (116). ........ 02005, 414/0.52 “4.956 
1940 Monday Lunch (110).. -{ 8 |1:37 2-5) 9,675||Maemante (116)... 1/7277" 414|0.51 2-5| 5.325 
MOATKAIRAD KULD) 0.5 tie sie ences 8 {1.35 2-5] 9,500|/Spanish Moss Cia) Sean eee 5 /1.00 3-5) 61956 


. JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 
ee Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Dgll'rs 


TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time {| Doil’ 


1931 Ironclad (10134)........... 8 11.37 3,050||Caruso (4) (1 e : 
1932)Larranaga (117).°5 22.2121: 8 |r373-s| 2725 Equipolse (4) 198) costo. 8. |neos-a| S20bim 
ne) inven a i) (ia 5 ae a 5 et 3-5 beee Okapi (3) & 6 1.11 1-5 eat ; 
1935|Good Harvest (id7) 7/2117! 8 1:361-5 G thie ae pee 
1936|Goldeneye (105).......22! 8 11.363-5 6 |1:10:4-5| 3'875 
1987|Pasha (117)............... 8 1.38 1-5 6 |1.111-5} 3625 
1938/Cravat (115)... - 8 {1.36 2-5 6 |1.41 5/350 
9'Basy Mon (110 8 |1.35 4-5 6 | open 
1940 Roman (121). 8 |1.37 1-5 6 |1.09 4-5 ako } 
1941/Stimady (110).. 8 11.37-1-5 6_ /¥.11 1-5) 5 


Empire 
WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLD AND UP) 


le 


EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). a a 


Yr. | Winner, age, weight \Fur.| Time ae Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Do a 

1981/Dr. Freeland (5) (120) 93411.53 3-5| 22,880! |Questionnaire (4) (126 “10 12.07 14 
r f .-.+-| 10 12.0 

1932 BO GORUEE ce ics ys as, ea lbs. 8 cia allay ee Blenheim (4) Cae 10 306 3-5 Been 

198 Dark Secret (4) (120)-22222]-10 |2:05 17880 | 

193 ,985 Faireno TY: CLEA) its oes Sed 10 11.514-5| 4'450 

138 Bs ‘ 1.51 7,990 

1937 

193 

193 ) 

194 BINGO): 2). che ccc, 

1941 Gramps (4) (103)....053..! 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 919)" 


- Saratoga 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars 


cateoats see 634|1.20 2- 


5 2. 
Bee eer. 614}1.19 2-5 10 |2.05 4-5) "150 
Dee oo 6146|1.19 10 |2.08 21,050 
Movs de 616)1.18 4-5 tee ctage | 10°]2.053-5), 14,6 
645 1.19 4-5 10 |2.043-5| 14,675 
es 636)1.20 1-5 Wi ecgev secu) 102|2505'4-S15 S20 700) 
614|1.204-5| 31,450) Burning Star (11/)......... 10 |2.044-5) 14,550 
614|1.18 2-5| 42,550)Thanksgiving (11/)........ 10 |2.03 3-5} 14,000 
644/1.18 4-5} 33,750) Bight Thirt: 18 OA Ieee 10 |2.063-5| 16,575 
woes el 614/1.18 37,850) Fenelon (122)...........--} 10 |2.042-5 17,42 
eae ie 6146/1.18 3-5) 35,950) Whirlaway (130).........-- 10 12.054-5' 16, 
E ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
re Winner, weight Pur.{ Time |Dollars) Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
j | = {ie 
i9i/Top Flight (119)....... 6 |1.12 11,000) Risque (121)..........---- 10 |2.05 3-5) 14,200 
2|Happy Gal (119)....-.. 6 [1.13 9,250|'Top Flight (126).........-.- 10 |2.06 3-5] {12,225 
1933|Wise Daughter (119)... 6 |1.123-5| 8,500) Barn Swallow (124)......-- 10 |2.063-5| 11,52 
1934|Boxthorn (122)........ 1.121-5| 6,750|Hindu Queen (111).......-- 10 |2.05 11,050 
1935|Red Rain (122) 6 SB THoAberta ss. 5 4). ssaese «sn = 10 |2.051-5| 7,350 
Cold Stream (122) f*"""| 6 {1.13 3,750) : 10 
Forty Winks (122)..... 1.134-5| 7,500)Floradora (111)..........-- 10 |2.06 2-5) 7,525 
Pumpkin (122).....-..- 6 /|1.123-5| 8,000 Regal Lily (123)......-..-- .. |2.081-5) 7,475 
1938|E) Chico (122)........- 6 |1.102-5 8,000||Handcuff (125)... .. ee 10 |2.07 2-5 ,257 
9|Bimeleeh (122)......-.- 6 |1.104-5| 9,000);War Plumage (124) 10 |2.05 10,100° 
Whirlaway (122)......- 6 /|1.111-5 9,750) Salaminia (111)... 10 |2.044-5 450 
1941)Amphitheatre C322)... 6 /1.113-5) 11,250)\War Hazard (114)... si 10 |2.044-5 8,975 
* U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
vr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time Dollars) Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
tN 3 6 |1.114- Lucky Tom (122)....:.-..- 1.13 
6 |1.123-5 |Ladysman (127).......-.-- 1.11 
6 {1.14 6,625)Roustabcut (117)....-.-... 1.15 2-5 
i ‘| 6 {143 $.450|Chance Sun (117).....--.-- 1.14 2-5 
1935|Postage Due (117 “| 6 {1.131-5} 8,900/'The Fighter (117).....--.-- 1.123-5 
936|Reaping Reward (116)..| 6 {1.12 3-5 Maedic (119).,...-.-.- Ae 1.141-5 
<r 6 . |1.143-5 Fighting Fox (113).... 1.12 2-5 
$9 5 TS 6 11.13 1-5 1.12 1-5 
6 |1.132-5 1.14 
i 5 Se 6 |1.114-5 Ni 1.11 
j441\Buster (116)....-.- ..) 6 11.122-5 Shut Out (116). . Bet 
: SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur.; Time Dollars Winner, age, weight .) Time ;Dollars 
$,400|\Cwenty Grand (3) (118)...- 
War Hero (3) ee asa 


weet ee) 


NWWNHPENNUAN 


AAAAAAAAAAA 

Fest sh shh Pk hf bk 
HYNNYHRNOND 
ASUNAocoUne 
RBARAMNNOWOS 


Record 
1919 AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Fin 


Belmont 
3-5 Belmont 
3-5 Jamaica 
3-5 Aqueduct 
Aqueduct 
2- 


5 Saratoga 
1-5 Saratoga 
Saratoga 

13! Saratoga 
11 3-5 Belmont 


_——_———$—$S$—$«>—— 


mentonnnnn| 


| 


$83,325 


1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


; Eee ee 1 I 1:51 8-5 
teen is 1 | ise £5 
NODt*..,2+ecesserrrreerrre® % i 4241 38 
1341) 1 1:49 1-5 
3-1 1 1:56 3-5 
Y% 1 | 2:01 4-5 
5 1 |. 2:40 4-5 
i ree ri es Grace 6,8 
=. ¥ avr 
a i 2:0 Heviiworth Park | 80,000 
ela t von sicker! 


$166,140 


Barton. 

at Faraway Farm, the stu 
ronan go 1.060 non prize money stud 

has brought to-his owner approximately A 

foately 50,000 persons visit Man o' War ‘each year at Faraway Farm. 


a farm which his 


of Lexington, Ky. ‘i 


' Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


a a pt we = 


*Run prior to 1937 as he Florida Derby. 


Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 

res Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner. Age, Weight Fur. Time Said : 

1931|Twenty Grand (126)....... 12 |2.34 2-5] 11,500||Questionnaire lees pats aoe gta 1.49 13, t 

1932|®aireno (124)...... Ee Pec 12 {2.31 2-5] 12,200 Olesen (4) (109 ee | 9,800 — 

aeeGIOry (LIS) Sees. sbi 12 |2.314-5|) 4,250|| Dark Secret oa ain): RE SS 9 |1.511-5) 3, : 

1934] Rose Cross (116).......... 12 |2.32 4,09Q|| Discovery (3) (113)...... --| 9 |1.494-5) 2,926 | 

1935|Omaha (1 ie Le PTR ese s 9 |1.491-5} 9,200/|Discovery + 33)". .| 9 [1-48 1-5] 10,200 | 

1936|Mr. Bones At9) Snes ead 9 |1,494-5) 8,500)|/Discovery (5) (136).. 9 |1.50 10,575 

ue 7\Strabo (116). ..| 9 {1,51 2-5] 10,750||Seabiscuit (4) (122). . 9 |1.501-5| 18,02 

938|'The Chief (119) . 9 |1.48 2-5 .900}| The Chief (3) ea . 9 |1.48 2-5) 18,450 

1939 Johnstown (126) . .| 9 {1.48 2-5) 9,250||Cravat (4) (126).. 9 {1.48 1-5| 18,2 

1940] Your Chance (116) . .-/10 |2.03 4-5) 9,650)|Isolater (7) (119) . -| 10 {2.03 16, } 

1940|Whirlaway (126).. ..110 |2.03 2-5] 8,075||Fenelon (4) (119) ......... 10 |2.03 3-5) 19,250 | 

GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) j 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doil’rs Winner, wgisht Fur _Time- Doll a 

1931|Osculator (125)............| 5 [{1.001-2) 12,250 Baees et a Fy PRO ae 6 1.13 3-5 3-5) 11, 7150 ' 

1932|Puchero (110) 5 |1.00 8,900] |}Balios (115)..-.... é . 8, 

1933|Slapdash (114). 5 {1.01 1-5) 3,610}|(Not rung? i 

1934| Dasher aa BS 5 {1.002-5| 2,610}|/(Not run) . ae | 

1935/Snark (113) 5 |1.001-5| 3,890}|/(Not Run) a a) 

1926: Tate OW "ai8) 6 [1.123-5| 4,575]|Airfiame on 5 10. mt 

1937|Mae rote 6 1.13 4,750] |Perpetuate (1 5 6. 

1938} 121 tito asi )) 6 |1.13 1-5} 3,900||Maeline (119) 5 |0. F | 
1939|Johnnie J. (115) 6 |1.11 4-5} 3,450|))Gannet (117) 5 {0.58 3-5) 3 | 

1940 Omission (115) 6 °}1.13 4,275) |Chicuelo (108).....:....... 53 |1.05 4-5) 4,500 | 

1941|Requested (122) 6 1|1.122-5| 5,900||Requested (119).......... (536 11.05 2-5] 6,200 

Jamaica | 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 ¥R. AND UP) | 

Vr: Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight j|Fur.| Time |Doll’ rs” 

1931|Universe (117).. 0.59 3-5) 7,850|}|Mokatam (4) (126).. 84 /1.46 5,7 

1932|Disdainful 114) 1.00 8,300|| Pompeius (3) (105 1.45 1-! : f 

1933|Billy M. (112). A 0.59 3-5] 21540||(N cone bia ee pee a: a A 

1934|Angelic (114). ............ 5 |0.592-5| 2°620|/Watch Him (5) (108). .1...| 814|1.46 2,450 

35, White ockade LGW) iris 5 |9.593-5| 3,220||King Saxon (3) HOR: Jhaen aa 834/143 4-5] 5430 | 
1936;Court Seandal (119)....... 5 |1.013-5) 3,825)|King Saxon He AZ UT See 8$44/1.45 1-5 5.400 | 

1937 |Inhale (1 aves JO: ere le 5 }0.59 4,225||Thorson (5) (119)......... 814|1,43 4-5} - 6,900 | 

1938|El Chic 5 {1.00 3,400}|Caballero (6) (114) ......... 836 /1.45 2-5) 6.650 | 

1939)Gannet oie. 5 |0.59 2-5) 3,300|) Thanksgiving ® ge Feces 8>6|1.44 1-5) 6,950 } 

1940|Zacharias (119). 5 |0.591-5] 3,275||The Chief (5) (112) ....... 814/1.44 1-5) 6,200 
‘ 1941|Requested (119).......... 5 [0.59 4-5) 5,425)|Robert Morris (3) id6y! 834 (1.44 3-5 8,275 || 

Hialeah i 

*FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 

eee eee, Weehe 5 Bus.) Time | Dowie) Winoeey Age, Weight’ {Rue imae Doll'rs 
1931|Lightning Bolt (118)...... 9 |1.514-5| 10,800 : 

1932\/Evening (113)........... 1.50 4-5 9,725 i 

1933|Charley O. (118)......... 9 1.49 3-5) 10,475 ‘ 
7 1934|Time C.ock (114)........ 1.49 1-5| 10,075 . 

1985, Black Helen, (EE) Ree 9 1.51 ae, ‘600 | 
ame revity (120)... ..-es-see : -5| 20,050 ora na (4) (109) ........ 5pm 
bh 1937|Court Scandal (120)....... 9 |1.49 3-5) 20,900 see res {4s GOS ccc ne 10 3 ot re 52'000 

MOSS |AWEIE GS Side sc eee eee 9 {1.50 4-5) 20,100 War Admiral (4) (130)..... 10 |2.03 4-5 49,550, t 
_* -1939/'Technician (119). J..-] 9 |1.50 1-5] 20, Bull Lea (4) (119)... 0.2... 10 |2:02 2-5] 46/4 

1940 Woof Woot (118). -.| 9 {1,50 1-5| 22,450|| Many Stings (5) (109)... : 10 |2:03 52, | 
i 1941 Dispose (120)......... 9 [1.48 4-5| 20,250||Big Pebble (5) (109) ...... 10 12.02 .4-5) “i 


: Winnings ($150,000 and Up) of Noted Running Horses 


(Includes amounts won also in second A> third place up to end of October, 1941) 


‘ American American English 7 
Races) Win- Races; Win- aa 
Horse Won! nings Horse Won! nings Horse wom By 
Seabiscuit. . .|. 33. | $437,730||wWhichone.......| 10 | $192,705||Don ve 
)* n Beau......- 3% | 376,744\|\Jamestown......| 12 189,685 Connan 10 besa 
; Whiriaway Mate iat 13 | 349,661||Sysonby........ 14 | 184,438]| Rock San 16 
q quipoise.......| 29 | 338,610/|Misstep... |. 2 «+.| 21 | 182,815|| Bayardo. 22 
} Gallant Pox, 11 | 328,165||Fareno......... 17 | 182,215||Fairway.. 12 
Challedon....... 18 | 322,860||Coiin,.. 1222522: 15 | 181,610||Bahram. 9 
Bev wv veeeeeess 23 | 313,639 se eS 
SS, 30 | see Reigh Count. 12 | 178,170||Lemberg. .. 17 
Mate. a 1,810||Princess Doreen.| 34 | 174.745 Flying Fox...... 
Top Flight. 12 | 275,900||Big Pebble...... 5 | 170,837||Sceptre Cae ahead 
War Admiral. 20 | 272,140|\Johnstown..... 14 | 169,315||Pretty Polly... .. 22 
: Blue Larkspur 10 | 272,070||Rosemont........] 7 | 168,750||Prince Palatine. .| 11 
? Fwenty Grand, .. fe 461,799 Morvieh 2 165,909 Windsor Lad.....| 10 
owiehe s oe , 2 age 2 EYRE) 
; Viotorian....:..:] 18 | 253,425|[Osmand..’7..22!| 23 | 157:978||Ta Flecne, 2.21] 46 
__ WBxterminator....| 50 | 252,996)\High Strung::::} 7 | 156,390||Persimmon.. 7 
Man o'War..... 20 | 249,465)|Omaha.......... 9 | 154,545||St. Frusquit 10 
. Bimelech Oa Bigs 10 | 245,095) |Baltot 2222002207 20 | 154,545||/Orme ‘| 14 
4 Baragen. Pees \’, A 27 225,000/|Golden Prince... .| 28 | 154,000||Book Law. sha 
og BONE, si ch 213,820||Pjucky Play... .. 14 | 153,655|| Colorado ate i8: 
: @ Hall....... 19 | 213,420//Pompoon......3.] 10 | 153,060/|Stedtast.. 21 
‘ Kayak W..0,.... 14 | 212,805|/Dr. Freeland.....| 25 | 152,335 Hee 
P Biesnder 22222] 18 | 203tser| Lo rneeeele a5 2,835//........ ites a- ie sce RN 
arene: 8 | Boorse (Sauter: +--+ += oy fe eel pepe pene a 
. Discovery . SLA LOS Seat rt ae ae * SA i+ Biv ie mivreitut! ¥ vain tog sip iacersisiela 
Mad Hatter 32 | 194,525 English Ausérdtiant : 
* Domino 19 | 193,550||isinglass,..... +.) 11 1$291,275||Phar Lap.......f{ 37 | $332.25 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight 


Time | Dollars Winner, weight Time Doll’rs 


. |Wintergreen (117). 


ne 


Ns 
2 
U 


‘1 |Meridian (117): . 


..|Donerail (117) 
.|/Old Rosebud (114) 


NN 
. 
' 


Ninh 


Pew 


euitien AW CTISY:. |. 0f-casey) 


Montrose (118).........-- 


**|Macbeth Ii (115).....-... 


*. |Morviech (126) 


eed el ol ol cel 
bo Pe ie bo 
Gro GVO CIOIN GY GI 


2 (126 
..|Black Gold (126) 
..|Flying Ebony (126) 
..|Bubbling Over (126) . 
..|Whiskery (126) 
..|Reigh Count (126) 
..|Clyde Van Dusen (126).... 
./Gallant Fox (126)....- . 


' 
Lae rE 
aon 


on 
1 


SHRUG BSS Sih RAH OID 


14 
rit 


Pat CO et pk pt 
ihn ONY 


‘:|Pwenty Grand (12 


SocemmecscosooseoesseosesS 


Quan nan GT 


“> |Burgoo King (126).. 


RR WR te 


..|Broker’s Tip (126). . 


4. . |Cavaleade (126).... 


Quan 


ne if 
.|Bold Venture (126) 


if 


' 


wm ENUTOVOT 


|} War Admiral ( 


. .|Johnstown (124) 
..|Galiahadion (126) 
:|Whirlaway (126) 


SROSSOCSHM OHM OW RW ow 
Bee SSeS RC Soash Sek ooe 


hie on 


Grou Rm 


DNV PRN PREPNNNNPRNNNDDNPPPNYEY} 
esccoososo 

FO G2 G2 2 OTR Ot SIS 

Ny NPD 


NPP PNNNNPNNNNNNNNENNNENNPNNNNPNE DE 
ow 


lend 


nd since then 114 miles. 


a The distance until 1896 was 1% miles a 
KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


KENTUCKY OAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Winner, weight 


Time |{Doll’rs 


Winner, weight 


\ 


O\(Not run) , 
J41|(Not run) 


= St Da bok Jk pk pt 


eb bk fk jf ft pf 


Orono tn gin on 
Vaebaaee 


Valdina Myth 


LATONIA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) INDEPENDENCE HAND. (3 YR. AND 


2 Winner, weight 
S 

i|Spanish Play (121)... 

932 |Stepenfetchit (118) 


33|\Gold Basis (118) 
4)Fiji (113).... 


fN 


Time |Doll’rs 


Winner, age, weight 
EME AA Piles 


(Not run. 
Torchy (4) (109) 


wy ot run) 
1}(Not run) 


(Not run) 


New Orleans 


JEFFERSON PARK 


FAIR GROUNDS 


| NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP 
Wianer, age, weight, 


LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR, OLDS) 
Winner, weight 
Spanish Play (120) 


Lucky Tom (120) 
Col, Hatfield f 


(3 YR. AND UP) 
Time |Doil’rs 


a 
- 
i 
ul 

an 


: 


Ww 
De! 


a Og 


‘9|Chance Sweet ( 
Rough Diamon 


1 
agar 


Daal lal 


el le el el el 
trontnintnininint 
VE SoRHAY 


w 


ITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS. 
AND OVER 


“SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight 


.| Time |Dollars t. 
2 1-5| 108,400 
5| 104,600. 


Winner, weight 


Fur.| Time )Dollars 
Azucar (7) (117)... see eee es 


gf) Sweepida (120)..... < ieet 
1 Porter's a0) 


_ 142 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles: in 1909 and 


- 2.“ 


922 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


‘Vs: Winner, weight Time |Dollars|; Yr. Winner, weight Time Dollars i 
AST ORT IVE (LID) «ody «na ole ama 2.43 1918*.|War Cloud (117)........ a. 
1874. .|Culpepper (110)... 2.561-2!. 1918*.|Jack Hare, Jr. (115)....... 
1875..|Tom Ochiltree (110 . |2,43 1-2]. 1919. .|Sir Barton (126)... 
1876..|Shirley (110).....- . |2.44 3-4] . 1920. .|Man o’ War (126) 

1877. .|Cloverbrook (110)... - |2.45 1-2). 1921..|Broomspun (114) 
1878. .|Duke of Magenta (110)... .|2.413-4 1922. .|Pillory (114)..... 
$379) * | Marold (110)... 5.2.4.8 2.40 1-2 1923. .|Vigil (114)........ me 
1880. .}Grenada (110).......:.... 2.40 1-2 1924. .|Nellie Morse (121)........ 
1881. .|Saunterer (110)...........|2.401-2 1925. .|\Coventry (126)...../..... 1.59 
1882. .|Vanguafd (110)........... 2.44 1-2 1926. :|Display (126). ..2......0% 
1883. .|Jacobus (110)............ 2.42 1-2 1927. .|Bostonian (126).......... 
1884. . | Knight of Ellersie (110)... . |2.39 1-2! 1928. _ | Victorian (126) 5, 5: dose 2. 
1885. 118 2.49 1929. .|Dr. Freeland (126)........ 
1886. . 12.45 1930. .|Gallant Fox (126)......... 
188s. pert 1982. ; [Biteos feng (136) 7 12222 
in s -,|Burgoo King (126)........ 
1889. 2.17 1-2 1933. .|Head Play (126). . 5 
1909. . .-/1.39 4-5 1934. ./High Quest (126) . 
1910. .|/Layminster (84) .......... 1.40 3-5 1935. .|Omaha (126)... .. 
1911. .|/Watervale (112) ..oy....../1.51 1936..|Bold Venture (126 
1912. .|Col. Holloway (107)....... 1.56 3-5 1937. .| War Admiral (126). .... 
19%3e . |Buskin (117)............. 1.53 2-5 1938. . |Dauwber~ (126)... ...... 002 
1914. .|Holiday (108)...........% 1.53 4-5 1939. .|Challedon (126)............ 
1915..|Rhine Maiden (104)...... 1.58 1940. . /Bimelech (126)........22.25. 
1916. . |Damrogch (115). ........, 1.544-5 1941..|Whirlaway (126)......... 
1917. |Kalitan (116)... ........ 1.54 2-5 


*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not) 1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14g miles ani 
run from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was | since then 1 3/16 miles. s 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time [{Doll’rs| Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’ 
|. 2 es an SSeS eee | p> 
1932 'Swivel (116) .. 62,430||War Glory (100).......... 844 |1.50 1-5 DP, 
1933 Not run...... ..||Chickstraw (118).......... Bi 1.44 3-5 aa00 ; 
1934 Not run...... ae ..||Firethorn oo 8% 1.461-5| 9,371 
1935 Hollyrood (122).. e 45,850||Ned Reigh (116) 814 |1.494-5| 8450. 
1936|Matey Gee) Bacto enw ete 25,300 ||Brooklyn (116) 814 |1.471-5| 8/270 | 
1937|Nedayr (122)-.22 22222222: 28,140||Nedayr (1132)... 815 |1.454-5| 3/600 
1938)/Challedon (119) ............ 28,770 ||Inscoelda (116) .. 8 44 }1.49 73 
1939|Bimelech (122)*........... 33,230 ||Sirocco (113) ........ 814 |1.46 81 
1940 Bold Irishman (122)........ 33,830||Whirlaway (122).......... 814 |1.52 1-5] 81 
1941|Contradiction (122)........ SS, 91GUAISAb (E22); S55 2 8 ates 814/1.44 3-5] 7.721 
RIGGS. HANDICAP (3 YK. OLDS) PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) i. 
Yr. Winner. weight \Fur. Time |DolHars |} Winner, weight Fur. 
ae | a ener cea Litio Calara, SPN =| 
1932|/White Clover II (114).....|12  |2.342-5] 8,350||Garden Message (122)..... 55 1- “| 
1933)/Pomposity (107).... 944) 1.59 4,700 ||Wise Daughter aia) ue Se as hee re Ber 
1934|Thursday (108)... 916/1.581-5] 6.850||Surveyor (122) Pi ee: 444 /0.543-5| 3°77 
1935|Thursday (108). . 944/1.594-5/ 6,900||Grand Slam (123),..° °° 414 0.56 3-5 S110 
1936/Roman Soldier (122): 227: 916/1.584-5| 6,720||Golden Era (122)... _** 414 |0.55 2/830. 
1937|Sea Biscuit (130)......... 9 ¥4/1.57 2-5) 10,025||Rehearsal (119)... 414|0.542-5| 2'500 
1938|Aneroid (116) .......... 12. 9 16/1.59 4-5| _ 9.675||Charlotte Girl (1i9) 5°" 1.00 2-5| 4810 
1939/Challephen (113).......... 9%9/2.01 3-5) 10,125)/|Cockerel (122)... .. 5 |1.01 - 48 aa 
1940|/Rough Pass (105) .........} 939/1.59 3-5} 10,725||Nannykins (119). 5 |1.01 5. a 
1941)Pictor (123),............. 944} 1.58 9,20 }\Joe Ray (122) 5 5,150. 
re i ts 
X PIMLICO SPECIAL (3-yr.-olds and up) PIMLICO OAKS (3-yr.-olds, fillies) of 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur./ Time (Doli’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doil’rs ; 
1937|War Admiral (128)....... , Sweet Desi a bea 
1938|/Seabiscuit (5) (120). .| Ota. ; Sketchbook (0s). iar es: PE ra 
1939|Challedon (3) (120) [Alms (12D) s 2 aes oe eae 
1940|Challedon (4) (126). _ | 
1941|Market Wise (3) (120). 


Laurel c 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

_Yr.{ Winner, weight, age Fur.| Time ;Dollars Winner, weight Fur,/ Time Doilarss 
+ =.=) ae eneend aaeemmcaed mares. It benene ee ee as | ee SY ot 
1933\Dark Secret (4) (118)...... 8 |1.402-5) 2,445 (113) 8 |1.40 22,175 
1934|Sation (4) (118).....05221! 8 |1.373-5] 2/365||Nellie Flag (i29y.” 8 [1.38 23'4 
1935|Psychie (3) (108)... 2.0.2: 8 |1.39 4,850] |Split Second (111). 8 |1.393-5| 20'580. 
1936] Valr Bnlghtess 8) (104) ° 8 [1391-5] 4,690) /Talma Dee (111) . :| 8 (139 2-8] 29°48. 

WEA CLES). cs bes + . . 
1937| { Seabiscuit. (4) (136) 22 « [1372-5] 4,275| JJacola 114)... 8 |1.414-5| 24,439 
1938] Jacola (3) (102) .........: 8 {1.37 7,825||Big Hurry (114)... 8 |1.41 | 95. 
1939} sun Egret (4) (118)........] 8 |1.374-5] 7/125]|War Beauty (114). 7071777" 8 |i414-5| $e 
1940} Roman (3) (112)...00. 22)! 8 {1.384-5] 6,975||Valdina Myth.......° 17°" 8 |1.41 2-5 
1941]|Pictor (4) (122).222 22222: 8 _[1.401-5| _6,750||Ficklebush (107)....22/1 127] susltia7 qos 


*Dead heat. 


_ Narragansett Park 
NEW ENGLAND FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) { NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) — 
“Yr. Winner, weight Fur.{ Time |Doll’rsj) _ Winner, weight 


1936|Reaping Reward (117)...| 8 {1.41 3-5 36,850 


Fur./ Time | Dollr, s 


HplCiatadon co....../ 8 [462] sano Semcenene iss gids ee ae 
alliedon (114). ........ ts 5 . 3 
sidan atie | 8 ARES Aa pe bees 
whacker (114)....... 41 4- 1157, 
1941'Not run ake ryelee, 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 923° 


Arlington Park 


RLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur., Time | Dollars Winner, weight /Fur., Time ,Doilars 
Ses SS eet, ©. foc e{\Pairbypair 14)... .:...5| 899/06 
1.11 isi 38,010/|Crowning Glory (117)..... Bi 1.04 3-5 17350 
1.111-5) 31,020 Cavaleadé (112).........: 544 }1.08 4-5) 11,180 
1.121-5) 41,725||Try Sympathy REET) oc Ree 5% |1.05 4-5 91 
IS 1.12 45,135) Coldstream (117)........- 5% |1.07 2-5 6,770 
eGbhtecs tae 1.111-5| 36,540||Nation’s Taste (117)......] 544 |1.05 5,800 
ht ed vs = met (117). as races 18,000|| Mad Money (117)........ 5% |1.061-5 3,015 
eal ob (1 a 1.12 31,110)| Beau James (117 ..| 544 11,044-5 
Andy K (114)............ 112 55| S5'735l| Roman (lid) ++] 838 |igg 4] Sabe 
DiSwain (117).............- } 1.13 a9 34/470|| Misty Isle (114) .| 5% |1.04 4-5 5,450 
4 Sun Again (2 eye {1.12 1- 34,655|/Alsab (122).......<...05-5 6 j1.124-5 4,790 
a ad heat-value to each. 
= ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, age, weight (|Fur.) Time {Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time, |Dollars 


27,300)||Mate (126) 
2,000||Gusto (126) . 
\Cavalcade (12 
Omaha (126) 
0\|Granville (126 ) 
(3) (307) 0 . Flying Seot (123) 

Gardinaiis e i Nedayr (121). 
eo a@’Or (4) (112) ,050 Challedon (126) 


may Bouton Oh is 222 eiglisa cal 6,305!! 
_LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 

Winner, weight Fur.; Time Winner, age, weight ‘ur.{ Time |Dollars 

vice ewe emer ddpons Si iaa tees Pa eae: Puseroae se | Sako ST 


RRNPNNNN 
eococoeocse 


SPPPNNNPPNN 
Seescesocooorse 
AN AGIA Rh Nw 


mae (120) 22. . eee 534|1.051-5| 19,125)| Plucky Play wal (105).....+ 9. |1.504-5| 24,650 
3: Siena a1 “*| 6° 11.10 2-5| 17;900||Equipoise (4) (129)... ..... 9 11.544-5| 22,300 
33|Mata Hari (117 6 |1.12 21,670|| Indian einer (4) (114).. 9 {1.51 2-5) 10,440 
i34|Motto (119). 6 |1.132-5) 22,510 |Indian Runner (5) (118).. 9 11.49 10,760 
Forever Yours (117 6 |1.124-5| 29/790|| Discovery (4) (126).......- 9 |1-50 12,725 
6 |1.13 1-5 ,020}|Stand Pat wine ce <| 9)” [E48 520 
6 |1.114-5| 15,630||Corinto (5) (10 9 11.50 9,000 | 
6 |1.113-5| 17,540|| War Minstrel a} (107 Qg {1.54 9,060 
6 /1.13 18,820|| Count d’Or (4) (106). ..| 9 41.50 8,620 
1.12 4-5) 17,250)| Advocator (6) (118). wel 9 1L5O 9,260 
1,123 123-5) 19,780|| Steel Heels (5) (VIG) jc 9 )1.45 9, 


Washington Park 
- AME AN DER YR. OLD WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
4 Breen “ive 43 (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time ,Dollars 


Winner, weight Fur.; Time Dollars 


Pee eg SO aie VARA a fe Sees ¢ Run 
g a ee a ee Ce Omemre Rta Boarder (3) @), (oi Be 
MMioland (123) ..........+- i ar Plumage (4) (110)..... 
Bi (G62) ee 2.04 44'975|| Big Pebble ©) 30) Se. ae 


Havre de Grace 
. OLDS) EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 


ime ,;Doll’rs Winner, weight ., Time Doll’ Ts 
i Pe he ee ey 


Burning Blaze (120).....--- 
Caterwaul (117).....+-+ ; 
High Quest ee PPS 
Rosemont (11 
900|| Postage Due di 

50|| War Admiral (118) 
Pit Bull Os 
Time Alone (10 
Victory My i, ae 
025|| Little Beans ( 

00|!*Colchis (117) vs (26) 


sssse 


fest ptt fh jh fk 
NEN We Gee 


" mpudent ae es das 


Chiquita ee (UG) st 
@ heat-amount won by each. 
Largest Winnings By 
~ Horse / Amount|} Year Horse 
CSM os. 1922.. Ory 3 
Star Charter po stoze 


Old Rosebud....} 19,0 sIZeV. wv eeee 
-Roamer......-- era WON. wee cesses 
‘ m0 pe: 


RR a 

PANAMA 

esses 
AAAA-AARAARWAH 
a ht bf kf pep 


One Horse in a Year 
Year Horse Amount 


% Stagehand..-.-- 

939. Phe sie daha 

308,275 melich ...--- 
219,000|! leat Whirlaway j 272,586 


19 
1931.. 


Grand National Steeplechase | 


2 
National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds and | 
ao ther tace wae run Perec Li at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near Liverpool, , 
except in the World War years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick). me 


Winner Owner Winner Owner 
=e ee 


snetleca Sergt. Murphy......|Stephen Sanford a Racy .-..-)Mrs. F. A. Clark, 
ee fers. peer overt Pesta is Lord Airlie 1934 o ..|Miss D. Paget 

1925s Double Chance. Maj. D. Goold Se! Noel Furlong 
1926... - C, Schwartz +--+. +|Rey , Noel Furlong 

POR Ties « Pap ae ae Mrs. M. Partridge Share cate Royal Mail. . : O ’ 
1928. 5 H. 8. Kenyon i: Bt: See *Battleship.. .. ae Ue: 
1929..... Mrs. Gammell f ie 
19380..... ..|W Midwood  {{1939..."..]}Workman..........<. Sir Alex Maguire 
Pentre: OPA RIC Sa eces ace C. R. Taylor 1940:..o23 | Bagakar « =/224.s% isto Lord Stalbridge ~_ 
1932..... POTD rg etea) ='o\-'= + W. Parsonage LOSE 2 Shs Not run War. _- a 


1 
*Battleship, a son of Man o’ War, is the first , the Grand National. : 
American owned and American bred’ horse to win | 


Grand Prix De Paris 


(17 miles; 3 year clds; Paris, France) 


rs Horse Owner | p «a Horse Owner +f. Horse 
1930 Cont‘anderie. Ba. Henriquet. .|/1934/Adm’l Drake Leon Volterra. ||1938)Ncarco.. ...| Federico, Tesio 
1939|Pharis....., Marcel Boussae 


E. Masurel. 1940 Not run War 


1932|Strip Willow.|A. J. Duggan. . .||1936)Mieuxce... . : 
E. M. de Hoz. ||/1941, Not run War 


1931] Barneveldt.. .|M. de Rivaud. .||1935)Crudite ..., fe Rothschild. 
1933|Cappieilo. . .|Lady Granard. .//1937|Clairvoyant. 


Epsom Derby 


(Epsom Downs, 14 miles S. W. of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds) 


Winner Owner Secord ¥E Winner 


Aga Khan.....|Iliad 
. A. Dewar.../Orpen 


PAL. Walls. dc... Dastur Be, 
1933)Hyperion...... Solomon |/1939 Blue Peter... ... 
1934| Windsor Lad. ..|/Rajpipla, H. M.|Easton 1940 Pont L’Eveque..|Fred Darling.../Turkhan ~ 
-1935)Bahram,....... Aga Khan.....|Goodfellow _|/1941 Owen Tudor... ./Mrs.MBuchanan Morogoro © ~ 


P. Lorillard, of New York, won the Derby in 1881 with Iriquois, ridden by F. Archer. yd 
The Epsom Derby was first run in 1780. The course 1900-1920 was 1 mile, 4 fur., 29 yards. ws 
Best time over the old course, 2-34 4-5 by Spion Kopsin 1920; best time over the new course, 
2.33 4-5 by Mahmoud in 1936. : 4 a} 
The 1940 and 1941 Derbies were run at Newmarket because of the war. 


¥ 


f 


Distance Equivalents in Lineal and Metric Measures = 
1 meter = 39.37 inches = 3.280 8 feet = 1.093 6 yards. 1 kilometer = 1 000 meters = 0.621 370 mile. | 4 


TRACK EVENTS * sy 


re 


’ |Yards and a4 
Miles : Meters Meters: Miles} Inches Ge 


Meters : Yards 


Yards : Meters 


ee 000=— 1 427 8 
iv 400—= 1 864 24 
.0 000O— 1 |1 520 30 
A 200— 1 |1 739 20 
wie 000—= 3 188 2 
a 3 |1 281 24 
.4 000—= 6..| 376 4 
8 9 564. «6 
1 00012 752, 8 
5 00015 940 10 
2 000=18 {1128 12 
ie 1 120 20 


26 mi. & 
385 yd.—=42 195.1 


Feet : Meters Feet : Meters 


400=121.920 
500152. 400 
600—182 880 


800=243 . 8 


2 60.9) —974" 
Bob== Orage 900274. 321 


Fractions of 
an Inch -: Meter 


Frections of 
an Inch : Meter 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 925 
_-~—S Other Winners on American Tracks in 1941 
4 ARLI GTON PARK GOLDEN GATE TURF CLUB 
z t (Arlington Heights, Ill.) (Albany, Calif.) 
Winner Fur. { Time Event Winner Fur. | Time 
Shine o’Night....| 8 1:38 1-5 | Lassie Stakes..... Blongla 6 1:19 3-5 
_|Equifox,.......- 8 1:38 1-5 | New ¥ ‘lex a2) 93% f2i00 3e 
stim sae ma 1.12 4.5 ew Years Hdep. |/Exploded....... 8% |2 003 5 
Talked About....)} 6 1:10 4-5 ee ie 
J cago, Ill.) 
uno Y.) Hawthorne Hdep. {Shot Put........ 9 {1:52 2- 
Shevlin ming Colessace.., Si< 1:44 1-5 Juveniles 2.5.25..8 Rose K, +. at 6 1:11 2- 
Ra lait trae Pe oe "| 7% |iag > | Autumn.-.... Red Dock... .... 8% |1:47 3-5 
‘lPonty... 84 1:43 4-5 Sheed s 2... ee Cross Bow II,.-.| 6 1:12 2-5 
. Requested. 6 1:11 4-5 HAVRE DE GRACE 
oo : a na n? Ee z< (Harve de Grace, Md.) 
rook. vil's Crag..... | \2:04 4-5 | Harford..........|/Madigama....... 6 | [1:14 4-5 
rig-... Flying Indian. 536 |1:05 2-5 | Philadelphia > }Ringie. . ...i@eces 815 |1:44 3-5 
Gaze Tangled......... 844 |1:45 4-5 | Chesapeake Porter’s Cap.....| 814 |1:45 1-5 
Pictor......2--.. 1:23 4-5 | Potomac......... Boston Man..... 816 |1:45-4-5 
Hdgemere........ ated - = = eer Havre de Grace 
Beldame......... ry Chant..... : SOE Ree aes Pictor..... eee :51 1- 
Woodmere... |... Quakertown. |... 7 \1:24 2-5 a ee AN ea 
Great American.../Requested....... 6 1:12 2-5 HIALEAH 
Demoisselle Stakes Pig Tails........ 6 1:10 1-5 (Miama, Fla.) 
Questionnaire... .|Parassang....... 8% |1:45 3-5 | Inaugural........ Liberty Flight...) 6 1:12 2-5 
BWM ,....-... Requested....... 6% |1:17 3-5 FENorh Bek) re ae vee bi eS ae 
on 7 Miami Beach.....|Robert L........ ? iS 
; ee euee. cour) Bahamas........ Dispose..... 2... 7 |h:22 2-5 
Ray Meadows Hysterica ae 3 1:38 ey he apa Sr se , re 4-5 
oul . Se een oe @iiviqw tl. 6. : M McLennan Mem. ig Pebble: see 3 ~ 
a ders’ Hdcp... |Real Clear...... 8% 11:50 4-5 Palm Beach Hdep.|Beau James...... vi 1:26 
Py BELMONT PARK Black-Helen Hdep.|Sweet Willow....| 7 1:23 2-5 
$ (Belmont, N. Y.) Evening Hdcp....|Dorimar... .|.9 1:50 3-5 
le Sear Omission........ 1:25 2-5 Juvenile Stakes. ..|Albatross........ 3 0:33 1-5 
“st D ss. onion Town... a6 ane ae * Run in two divisions. , 
TIES oases ud One...... :37 3- LYWOoD t 
Rational Sistiion..|Some Chance.:-:| 5 [0:48 3-5 sepeter seb iw 0 as 
q ghweight. -/Roman : Gola Gap. Or An Big Pebble...... 10. {2:62 3- 
ernational Stpl.|Ossabow. . . wo a Taiewood $ rae isir Jeffrey....... 8% |1:42 2- 
Stpl... 4.44 4-5 | American Hdep... Mioland......... 9 1;49 2- 
2:30 Hollywood Derby. |Staretor......... 10 2:03 1 
1:11 Will Rogers...... Battle Colors. ...| 7 1:23 3- 
1:44 3-5 | Argonaut........ Joy Boy.... 8 1:36 3- 
1:49 Sumset........2.. King Torch. 1044 |2:44 2- 
1:24 1-5 | Sequoia Hdep.... Painted Veil 7 1:23 2-5, 
3:47 Adamant Hdep...|Kay-Diane. . 6 1:10 4-5 
1:44 Starlet Stakes. || 1|*Phar Rong.....| 6 © |1:12 2-5 
oe +Madie 
: Greenock 
Salopian Hdep....|Buckhorn Creek..| 8 1:37 
3 Delaware Hdep...|/Augury......... 7 1:23 1-5 
ia 12 13 *'Dead heat. : 
6 1:14 JAMAICA : 4 
814 |1:47 3-5 (Jamaica, N. Y.) 
8+ |1:45 4-5 iu e met ah Said ts — Egat Aart ate w ee ne 
#7 . la ar, verdrawn...... : = 
ince George... ‘ eae be Bs Hee a ened Memorial. .|Market Wise... . - % er me 
van and O’Hara'Rosetown.......) 9 2:00 ae ia yerphbe i 12 405 
CHURCHILL DOWN Gallant Fox......|Market Wise....|13  }2:46 
(Louisyille, Ky.) Interborough..... Speed to Spare... 1:12 
tucky Oaks.../Valdina Myth...[ 9 1:52 3-5 Fesperiaiental, ae Mettlosoe pee: : ee 1-5 
DELAWARE PARK Rosedale Stakes. | “5 |aco4 
(Stanton, Del.) Grey Lag Hde 1:51 2-5 
i Missionary Hdep. ; 2:44 4-5 
1.51 L. L Claiming... .|Marriage........| 834 11:45 1-5 
0:59 KEENELAND 
148 308 Cexingtoy, Eyal 
: ~2 | Blue Grass......- Our Boots....--- F - 
3:42 3-5 | Breeders’ Futurity| Devil Diver... @ | tun cs 
meet 9-5 | Special Event... .|Miss Dogwood... 6 | 1:11 4-5 
‘ 1:46 3-5 LAUREL 
resets .e 1:08 4-5 (Laurel, Md.) 
OES 2:04 1-5 | Capital.........- Omfssion...-.--- 1:12 
ETROIT 8. L. Jenkins,.... Alsab........--:| 844 |1:45 4-5 
2 Washington API GbOr anda ose 10° |2:03 2-5 
@etroit, Mich.) R. Johnson.......|Colehis......-... 1:13 
wees: High Fidelity....( $F [t43 3-3 | md. Futurity..../|Buckskin........))6 4:18 3-5 
Hdep..|Boy Angler...... 834 [1:43 4-5 | Neoryland Hdep. . |Sir Alfred... ..- 10 |2:03 3-5 
EMPIRE CITY Gov. Ogle Stpl. ..|Bay Dean......- i aus 2-5 
(Yonkers, N. Y.) ee ag ous Shed gine War Lance...... ase 
#, (Romane. veer: - : wuee ; 52 2- 
Foxbrough. 1... 9% |1:58 1 Hdepeay. / Shine o'Night....] 9 |1:52 2-5 
Foxbrough...... G75 1) i. LINCOLN FIELDS 
BOYS e-uet ee S. Fs ee x (Crete, Ll.) 
Requested......- B aie. Viscounty...... 1% (2:53 5-8 
Call..-..-.-| 8 |te8) 3 ufOX.. 2s ess 10°” [2:0 
Imperatrice.....- Cla eae Kings Blue.....- 7 26 
ad eee 2 [08-4 5 Potranco.......- 1:12 1-5 
equested...... 103 -4- 3 
Piping Rocis..“--|06, - 18:27 Ataada ont | Bag [zoe 1-8 


‘ ‘ 
HAGA GT 


(Narragansett, R, I.) (Saratoga. N. Y.) . } 
Event Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner Fur.| Time 
Govetnors.......- War Relic....... 9. i251 .. |Ampitheater..... 54 |1:06 i } 
New Engl. Oaks. . |Imperatrice. . .| 8% 11:45 3-5 .|Romping Home..}| 6 1:13 3-5 
King Philip...... Honey Cloud 8% |1:46 Anytime........ 6 1:13 - 
Thornton Mem...|Watch Over. 6 1:11 3-5 Devil Diver..... 6 1:12 4-5) \ 
Blackstone Valley. |\Sweet Willow 6 1:11 4-5 PATASANS Somes 1:38 4-5 
Old-Colony . . |Contradictio .|.6 |1:12 3-5 | Saratoga Hdep...|Haltal.......... 10 |2:05 4-5 
Rhode Island..... |The Finest...... 9 1:52 1-5 | Merchants and . 
Spring Hdep. Sweet Willow....| 6 1:11 4-5 Citizens... 2... 3% Fenelon......... 91g |1:58 4-5 — 
Bristol, ...... wAllegron. 22... 6 1:12 4-5 | Whitney....:2.... Fenelen......... 10 2:06 2-5 
Roger Williams... |Topee........... 814 |1:45 4-5 | Saratoga Stpl.... |Invader......... 20 = [5:09 
Pawtucket Hdep..|Dawn Attack....| 6 1:11 2-5 | 
Jeanne D’Are..... Bingo Bridget....| 6 1:12 2-5 SUFFOLK DOWNS : 
Mary Dyer.......|Jessie Gladys....! 834 11:45 (Boston, Mass.) < 
OAKLAND PARK Paul Revere. .. ;Third Covey.....) 844 {1:44 3-5 
(Hot Springs, Ark.) Yankee..... . |Our Boots......- 91g |1:56 3-5 
Arkansas ‘Derby. .|He Rolls. .....-. [9 {1:52 3-5 | Constitution » (BIee Pairs... S 1:37 1-5 
3 F PIMLICO Bunker Hill .. |Third Covey.....| 8 1:38 4-5 
(Baltimore, Md.) Puritan... 23. 22. Rough Pass......| 9 1:51 = 
Dixie....... : Haltalns 73... 914 11:58 2-5 | Commonwealth... |Cape Cod... .... 6 ibe : 
Ritchie)... 222: Overdrawn. .. 22: 67 [011 t-8y Bennal Dustin... |Paiy Ohana sare 8% 1:46 | 
Jennings......... Handy Tom.._.. 6 1:11 2-5 | Plymouth Rock... \Liberty Frane....| 6 | 1:11 2-5 
Manly Stpl....... 0 |4:58 4-5 | Governors...... _.. |Air Brigade...... 1:42 2-5 
wie abGoren ce: 3 2:43 1-5 | Massachusetts. ’.. /War Relic....... 9 1:48 3-5 
Exterminator... 6 3:30 4-5 | Mayflower....... Alsab."<.5.". ieee 5% {1:05 1-55) 
Southern Hdep. . . S35 hae py Eee eet *, Spe ee CE ty EB : 
; thy Fidss "SF ig ady...... 5 > - 

y Sk ee a Myles Standish... [Eternal Bull..... 5 10:58 3-5 
Rockingham Park TANFORAN ot 
a Heep. pbk Market, Wise. as 9 . 10 2-5 San Bruna, Calif. bi 

ran ate.....|Tragic-End...... 6 |i: : L\ 
Raceland......... Red Vulean....-. 6 |1:11 4-5 | Marchbank ...... )Marriage.......1 9  11:49> 
SANTA ANITA TROP RK ai 

of (Acadia; Calif.) ate we . 

+ Calif. Breeders;...| Yankee Dandy...{ 8 1:41 1-5 | : ‘ at 
New Years..:....|Mioland......... g 1:39 3-5 | Royal Palm Hdep./{Robert L........ 8+ (1:423-5 — 
Santa Maria.;..../Phar Rong...... 3 0:34 2-5 | Tropical Hdep....|Joe Schenck. .... 8% |1:42 3-5 | 
San Pasqual...... Mioland......... 9 1:51 3-5 ' Mt 
Santa Susanna..../Cute Trick..). | 7 |1:23.3-5 UNITED HUNTS 4 
San Felipe:...... Bull Reigh..... 7 9\1:24 (Belmont Park, N. Y.) } 
Santa arabia. Omelet. TE ee 814 1:47 1-5 | Temple pe gro 

an Vieente...... 00 111) ae § 1:38 1-5 7 St . F; y 

aon Carios, eet General Mancges.| 7. hind aes Gwathmey Stpl.(Parma.......... {20 4:57 1-5. 
San Ww il: a, 

Ben que Or... oland.........| 84 |1:45 2-5 WASHINGTON PARK 
Capistrano... Mioland... -|12. [2:29 1-5 Eoin egret gee) 

Santa Catalina... |Sweepida {| 8h [1:48 Prafrie States:....{Alsab........... 6 1:12 
*Santa Barbara... \Chiquita. . oe) \0:33 4-5 | Beverly.......... Montsiti; war. 9 1:50 4-5 
*Santa Barbara.. . |Blac ider....| 3 (0:33 2-5 , Washington Park 
Allied Charities, ../Paitited Veil..... 834 ]L:44 3-5 | ee a: apes «atest es 6 |1:11 

lucien Lyne...... etty’s Bob..... 22 ZI - 
* Run in two divisions. Sheridan Hdep. ..|Misty Isle....... 3 139 bog 


- annually to the one who has done the most for ! world heavyweight champion % ge. mouaa 


a = s » 4 ee: aot 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


NARRAGANSETT SARATOGA 


Long Prices Mutnel Winners 


( Paid : 
Horse Track Date |"on $2 Ho rae 
: il rse Track Date fa Se 
Wishing ‘Ring. ..... Latonia...:....| 1912 | $1,884 || Miss Fountain.. 
Augeas............|Agua Caliente. .| 1933 840 ||Playmay.......... Saote bitin eal 193s bart 
Muzettau...:...-. Lexington...... 1910 830 ||Playmay........ ‘Sana Anita, .../ 1938 672 
King Jack......... Agua Caliente..| 1933 820 ||Meadow Money. | Lineoln Fieids..| 1941 652 
Trycook.......... Hagerstown... .|. 1934 810 ||Nanamay.....-... Tanforan -.| 1932 606 | 
Fincastle... 22... Havana........| 1923 702 ||Zombro... 2.2.1.2! Charlestown. ..| 1933 
Lt. Wm. J. Murray|Havana... 2... 1923 696 \|Cadeau... 1.21)! Pimlico... .. Beal, 101s B77 ri 
Highest Daily Double Payoffs 
Amount* | ; Horses Track \s Date — . 
*  , $10,772.40 Joy Bet-Merry Caroline............. 
Padegs  . |Winltred Anmranson, 200 Phorigiie Pore ae Menttad ios 
7,205.40 © |Wanoah-Arakay..:..0..0000 00010 07' Tropical Park............° ae 
_ 6,754.50 Charles F.-James Boy............... Howie Wort |. ic oe aes es 
5,507.70  |Forest Do-Sun Monia..... 1)... . 2.7! Delaware Park...) ..1. 122: ig 
4,897.80 Billy Skilful-All Sweep..... 1.101.011) Ak-Sar-Ben..... 0. sure. eg 
4465.80 ady Pal-Willie Klein............/ Coney Island......... 5.2.) le 
4,420.80 es yay adllian CURAUAL Jao 3 =SureBelis. «/h-1 Bieter ae 
is h. a ‘e= ac (OOM: .. ss. Pairmount Park. \e foe. 
3,581.00 Humble Issue-Ethelmont. .//./ 1111! athens ee ne oe eee 
_ 3,408.30 |Whats Todo-Alamode.......... 11! | Ak-Sar-Ben...........2.21 rae ot 
* 3/320.40 Eavly SpringJavert................. Pirhlicd acbe..: (no) ee (hae 
. 8,318.90. Morden-Theronm.% .....20) 0s oc... Diebrobee: :.teesd Meek wes ee 
3289.40 |Dilwin-Petard......°.2222. 0212712: Suffolk Downs. ....0 2252" 730-86 
*The amount returned is based on a $2 b SRE — 7 
re Lok wacehide the fone gon eae on the daily double, a combination of two races, usually 


Ae Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy 

e war ._ Nei emorial Trophy was | boxing in the pr \ j wa 

Std Sethe Beige , ae aS ae ed Se voted to Billy Gant i Mcuueyemeaee Channel 
See ites nebelocion itt ork | The 1940 award went to Henry Armstron 


19 . - " . OI fo mer 
Dempsey is the first recipient of the trophy gen codiabieas Ave iis eer, q wellérwelght 


927. 


a World’s Best. Horse Racing (Running) Records 


3 ; 
, These records are as of approximately November 1, 1940 ’ 

-. Age |Weight r 

4 Distance Yrs.| Lbs. Time Date Track 

Miles Furl’gs Min. Sec. 

6 105 33 1-2 |1906, Sept. 7|Butte, N 

Fa 3 1-2 5 115 39 1916. Feb, _5|Juares, en 

% ae 2 116 46 1940, March 12|Miami, Fla. 

eer ce eae Garcte.. 2 105 52 1908, Apr. 16|Aqueduct, N. Y. 
; BS aaa 5 120 57 1-5 |1915, Feb. 10|Juarez, Mex. 
\ -2 \Tron Mass.....-...--- 6 150 1 03 2-5 |1914, March 8&|Juarez, Mex, 
et awit alata Paine 7 139 1 08 1891, June 22|Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 

EER Deer one ROOTED os « 3 123 | 1061-5 |1929; Aug. —_ 6|Brighton, England 
3 STE S <  roscigita Ste lavas Etch it 110 1 09 1-5 |1935, Oct. {12/Coney Isl., Cinn. 

“4 6 1- 4|Montanic ........... 4 109 | 1154-5 |1901 July 20|Wash-P’k..Chie. 

in 6 1-2 [Smark, .../...00---5-- 4 109 1 15 4-5 |1937, Feb 9)| Miami, Fla. Mg 
oe RUBE DOIN civ'e 65.0.0 =.0.="0 5 126 1 22 1906, Oct, 16| Belmont Park, N, Y. ’ 

4 -8 Ree OT ices. 6.4, 410 = 3 105 | 122 1935, July 19|Arlington Hghts. 

a 7 1-2 |High Cloud.......... 6 118 130 1922, May {22|/Churchill Downs 
1 Boe polse a Sgleeis iss 5 os 4 os a4 oe re z1|Saratoga, N. Y. 
; BE 40 ace tre wareie © - . June 30|Arlington Park, Ilin 
Le 7Oyds.|Chasar. ...22.2-.-+.- 4 104 | 1403-5 |1935, Sept 14 Caner isl Cnn. ae 4 
7 70 yds.| Mike Hall........... 3 103 1 40 3-5 |1927, Oct. 20) Latonia st 

i 1-16 Top Row. .....------ 3 109 1 42 1934, Dec San Mateo. Calif. 

1-8 Indian Broom.......- 3 94 1 47 3-5 |1936. April 11/San Bruno, Calif. ; 
3-16 Challedon. . 3 120 1 543-5 |1939, Oct 10| Lexington, Ky. ’ 
i4 Whisk Broom 6 139 200 1913, June 28|/Betmont Park, N. We 

1-4 Top Gallant 3 126, 200 1923, May 16|Newmarket, England. 

1 1-4 Hark Forrar 5 75 2 00 1923, Aug. 8| Brighton, England. wh 

it 6 16 Ballot... 4 126 2 09 3-5 |1908, July 1|Sheepshead Bay, N. ¥. 

2 3-8 Man o’ W: 3 126 2 14 1-5 |1920, Tune 12)Belmont Park, N. Y- 
1-2 ‘The Bastard 3 124 2.23 1929, Oct. 18)Newmarket, England , 
1-2 Bikes eteee ee = 4 | 112 | 2282-5 |1939, Sept 23|Belmont Park, N. Y. F 

| 5-8 Man o’ War.....-.-- 3 126 2 40 4-5 |1920, Sept. 4| Belmont Park, N. Y. 
1 3-4 a eg Srocpraps iets 9. 3 = : S 22 res pcr 18 ately Ky. 
io Ae ae - 2, Jan $|Montevideo, Urugua; . 
178 Bold Courier........-| 4 116 3 15 2-5 |1937, Aug. 8| Agua Caliente, Mose 
mee | | JROlazul..---.-------- 3 315 1924, July 8|\Salisbury, England 
Ss Spee 7 116 3 19 2-5 |1906, June 19] Ascot, England. : 
Ea DIT RCy WISE 20 - - ~:~ 3 114 3 20 4-5 \1941,. Sept. .27|Belmont Park, Na X< 
21-16} + |+$=‘|War Whoop........-- 4 96 3 34 1-4 |19U5. Sept. 23)Toronto. Can. i 
'— | £4Primrose Day......-- 7 106 334 1936, Aug. 30|Seattle, Wash. 
4-8}  °#£|{Centurion.........--- 5 144 3 35 1923, Sept. 28) Newbury, England. 

Sis} jj. ._ |Joe Murphy........-- 4 99 | 342 1894, Aug. 30|Chicago, Til. 

Bia}  jFenelon......-.--.--- 4 119 3 47 1941, Oct 4|Belmont Park, N. Y. y 

23-8)  °#£«;||Wiki Jack.........-- 4 97 415 1925, Feb. 8| Tijuana, Mex. 1; fe 

2 1-2 4 126 | 4163-5 |1922. June 5) Ascot, England, a 

mea | © | Big Ed ...--..-.----- 4 114 422 1940, Feb. 23) Arcadia, Calif. j 

: 8} . |Worthman......-..-- 5 101 4 51 2-5 1925. Feb. 22|Tijuana, Mex. ' 

2 ere 4 126 4°48 4-5 \1940, Aug. 14|Washington Pk., Chicago 

12 7-8 5 100 | 523 1925, March §8|Tijuana, Mex, 

; 5 113 5 15 | Agua Caliente, Mex. 

4 85 711 1897, May 20|/Oakland, Cal. 
5 119 710 4-5 11912, Oct. 7| Louisville, Ky. 


 #Made on down-hill course. 
Re **Against time. 7Over old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 34 mile. 
ey 


OVER A STRAIGHT-COURSE 


a e 
“Distance Horse Age |Weight| Time Date Track rH AN 
J ees eee Mase (Pp aaa ee SES 
"gs Yrs. | Pds. |Min. Sec. f 
Bob Wade....+.+--++ 4 122 21 1-4 |1890, Aug. 20)Butte. Mont. 
Galley Slave....-.--- 2 118 32 4-5 |1938, Jan 27|\Arcadia, Cal. } 
Young Martin......-- 2 115 45 1-5 |1924, April 28|)Belmont Park, N. ¥. A 
< 6 127 45 1921, Jan. 12)Wellington, N. Zeal. 
2 112 pap 1908, May 19)Belmont Park, N. Y. 
2 119 51 1928, June 4\Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
3 103 54 3-5 |1933. June 2|Epsom, England. 
2 110 55 3-5 |1918, Sept. 12|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
2 107 1 02 2-5 |1902, Oct. 21|Morris Park, NE ' 
2 130 1 08 1904 Oct. 15|Morris Park, N, “Yi . 
2 119 1 14 2-5 |1938, Sept. 17|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
4 126 1 20 1926, May 25|Hurst Park, pre ne 
2 110 J 22 2-5 11914, Sept. 12 Belmont Park, N.Y. 9 | | 
5 t22. | 1324-5 |1925, June 25)Brighton, England. 
3 103 1 32 4-5 |1927, Aug, 4|Brighton, England. 
ait aes ® 3 99 1 32 4-5 |1927, Aug 4|Brighton, Pngland, 
Salvator 4 110 1 35 1-2 |1890, Aug. 28 Monmouth Park, N. J. 
Banquet 3 108 2 03 3-4 11890, July © 17\Monmouth Park, N. J. 
Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases ) 
a TP 
3..|M. Buxton....| 887} 146 1923..|I. Parke......| 718 . Westrope.. .| 1, ) 
‘4..\T. McTaggart.) 787 157 ||1924..|1. Parke...... 844) 205 ||1934..|M. Peters... . 1,045) 221 
5..|M. Garner.... 75| 151 ||1925..|A. Mortensen. 987| 187 ||1935..;C. Stevenson 1,099! 206 
8..|F. Robinson. . 791| 178 ||1926. .|R. Jones. . .| 1,172) 190 1936..)B. James....- 1,106) 245 g 
w. 2 .|J. Adams 1,265) 260 
E. 5 J, Adams..... 1,129| 216 
1C. .|J. Longden. ... 990) 211 
J. 9 Parl Dew.....{1,377| 287 t 
JC, D. Meade... .| 1,064) 189 
.|M 212 {I } 


‘TO ‘approximately Nov. 


ie, 
Dew, 19 years old, was killed (Feb. 2, 1941) in a fall at Agua Caliente, Mexico. 
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Trotting and Pacing Records 
United States Trotting Assn., Hartford, Conn. 


TROTTING RECORDS 


Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice-Pres., 


1932 4 mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 

1 5842. 

1 mile in a res over ee track, Daylee, 
Freehold, N. J., Aug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 

1 mile (world’s frecord), Greyhound,* Lexington, 
Ky., *Sept. 29, 1938, % 

1 mile, in a race, Greyhound, Springfield, Ill, 
Aug. 21, "1936, 1:5714. 

1 mile on half-mile track, ediaine, Greyhound*, 
Goshen, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 

1 mile by a "stallion, Spencer Baste, 
Ky., Sept. 24, 1941, 1:54 

1 mile by a stallion, Va ‘mile sehen” a Han- 
over,* Andra Pa., Oct. 15, 1939, 34. 

1 mile driven by. a woman on ‘naies aise track, 
Dale Hanover, (Mrs. E. R. Harriman), Middle- 
town, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1941, 2:0534. 

Two-year- “old gelding, Reéynolda, Lexington, Ky., 
‘Oct. 3, 1933, 2.044%. 

Three-year-old ‘stallion, Dean Hanover, *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1:581% 

Three- -year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Ml., Aug. 21, 1935, 2:00. 

our-year-old stallion, Peey, Hanover, *Lexing- 
| ton, Ky., Sept, 25, 1938, 

Four-year-old gelding, ee Homa: Springfield, 
Til., Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5714. 

One mile by a mare, “Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
oa 4, 1938, 1:5684 

mile by a yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
Or. "2, 1912, 2.1534. 

1 mile, by a two-year-old, Hanover’s Bertha?, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. Lawrence Han- 
over*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1934, 2.02. 

1 mile, by a three-year-old (driven by Alma 
Sheppard, eleven years old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.581 tf 

1 mile, by. a five-year- old, Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky,, Sept. 28, 1937, 1:56. 

1’ mile, by ‘a six- eae Fic 
ton, iy» Pent. 29, 1938,.1:5 

1'mile, to high-wheel sly, “Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 
land, Qals. Pe t. 12, 1903, 


Lexington, 


*Lexing- 


1 mile, to high-wheel Teed ‘on half-mile track, 
Peter Billiken® Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 
2:1444. : 


1 mile, Under Hen Greyhouna®, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940, 

Fastest two heats, Nibble re baa ene Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 24, 1941, 1:5834, Dy 

Fastest two heats’ on half-mile Pl Spencer 
Scott, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1941, 2:0215, 2:0414. 

Fastest two heats by two-year-old on halt- mile 


Op aie Ball, Delaware, O., Sept. AT, 1941, 
Fastest three heats, Greyhound, shen, N. Y., 


Aug. 13, 1936, 2:01, 2:0014, 2:00; Ros&lind, ‘Lexing- 
ington, ‘Ky, ept. ’30, 1937, 2:03, 2: 00, 1: 591 14. 
Fastest four heats, Nibble Hanover, winner of 


1 


1g miley Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
zane 
Vite, “Billy Direct, “Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 


‘by a eee er Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
Be, 1:85. 


1 mile, 


RY. Sept. 
mile by hee, nee ,Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 
Ind. Sept. 17, 1938, 

il mile, by a gelding, Ua oe Alert}, New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 23, 1903, 1:57. 

ue mile, driven bya lady, a Ha Scott (Mrs. 
E. oy Harriman), Goshen, N. Y., . 22, 1929, 
1:5 

1 mile, in a race, Directum I., Biiead Ohio, 
Sept. 30, tt 1:58. Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky., 
Sept. 29, 1937, 1:58. 

1 mile, half-mile track, in race, Single G., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Aug. 26, 1918, and Winnipeg, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Sept. 12, 1928; —y Re E. Grattan, 
Raleigh, N.C., Oct. 17, 1930, 

1 mile, ae mile ape Buy Birect#, Altamont, 

ah iy . , , 


eating.“ ae, Royal Lady, Indianapolis, 
34. 


ile, two-year’ fly, Ann Vonian*, Lexington, 
Ky, Sept. 26, 1939, 2:0214, 

1 mile, two-year-old filly on_ half-mile track, 
yee Blossom, Hamburg, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1941. 


1 imite, yearling colt, Frank Perry*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 2: 15. 


*Against time. 
the racer. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


PACING RECORDS 


{Paced by runner to sulky carrying a Wind or dust shield, the runner preceding | 


second and fourth heats, Spencer Scott winner 
first heat, Earl’s Moody Guy, winner of 
oye Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, i941, 2: 001%, 1:5944 
Fastest four heats by three-year-olds over half- | 
mile track, Merwyna, winner of third and fourth 
heats, Luey Hanover, winner of second heat i 
Perpetual, winner of first heat, er alee o., Sen 2 
19, 1941, 2:08, 2:0514, 2:0514, 2: 0745 


and Tae arbre Saratoga Springs, N. Fs | 
ies, Grevhotinas, Indianapolis, Ind., sent | 


5 nite Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 
2 miles on half-mile track, feds Manning, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 3. 
19k yea Lee Stout*, Tcumaabergs N.: ¥., Oct. | 

3 miles in rere, bes Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 1, 1895, 7:1 

4 miles, Bertie’ ae Blackpool, England}. sept 
11, 1899, 9:58. 
ott miles; Ber Senator L., Sam Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. qn 

t 

5 miles in race, half-mile track, Imogene Con-: f 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29 1919, 12:0814 

0 miles, Pascal*, New York, N. ¥. (reg.), Nov. 4 
2, 1893, 26.15. 

10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. ~ 
(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314 

20 miles, Capt. McGowan*, “Boston, Mass. (re8.), 
Oct. 31, 1865, 58:25. 

miles, ‘Gen. oe 

Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47. 
‘ =. oe” Ariel*, aLInaay N. Y., May 5, 1846, * 


100 miies, epee Centerville, L. 1., Novem 
more 8:58 

rotting as by a team, Greyhound 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, aes | 

By a tandem team, *John R McElwyn ands 
Holyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 


1% | 
Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Du- | 
Aug. 14, 1937, _ 


bua MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., 
045 
Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, M: | 
Mustapha, Chicago, Il., July 4, 1896, 2: 30." . 
—— intheey “A coach, “Arthur Mower, Capital | 

Cc. ohn cElwyn an ollyrood i 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936. 3:4 Teme é 


Trotting record with runnin tain 
seiet time,, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky. Oct. 9 


Double gaited horse, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1: 
Oct. 2, 1936, 1: 5914 ‘(t 


San Francisco, Cal. 


‘*| 


1 mile, 
9, 1913, 


Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
RE elas (p), Lexington, Ky., 


1 mile, two-year-old lume 
ington, ticy oe area te: ae) oat t Cheater, Lex- 
mile by two-year-old colt, fi 
me ay oe Path T, -1932, 3:02, ti nice 
e, by three-year-old it, 
nas Wieeer Ky. Sept. 6° tan re Tee” wet. 
mile by three-year- -old geldi - 
ington, Ky. , Oct. 2, 1936, P5ghe” tittle Pet, Lex 
astest two heats, Direct 
Oee anise ee ae um I, Columbus, onig: 
Fastest two heats Sig two-year- old filly on halt- 
mile track, Yellow ee H 
Aug. 21, 1941, 2:09%4, 2:0 ambos 
fastest two heats by. noes old colt on half 
mile track, soe Jester, D 
aie oat Sue elaware, O., Sept, 18, 
Fastest pnzee heats, 


Her Lad: yshi 5 
, Aug. 31, 1938, 1:68, 1:68) Mei 5 1 Syracuse, 
git ‘miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, vo ‘hee §, 


1 Rice four-year-old mare, Calumet Lex-_ 
ington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1935,’ 1: BotR Evelyn, Lex 
Billy Direct*, 


mile, four-year-old stalli 
sas iinge bee Sept. ae 1038, 185. a 
‘our+yeat-old 
Lexington, Ky.. Sept. 27 53 8, 1259 ate Hanover, 9 


Ga mile; “high-whesl sulky, D *, Macon, 
Ga. a 30, 1903, 2.0434," Batch 
wis a Patch", 


he Macoh, Ga.+, Nov. 30, 


N ve Fre 3 * . 
SS Sporting Events—Horse Racing; Marathons, Long Walks 929 
‘miles, Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Td Oct: eo rated Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, 


2- 
les, Joe Jefferson, Knoxvill e gtae i 
Meat IOI cree cease nace at, | Testes aeae ae Tues Searee, Fore, Ph 
e es, a : a and Tim 
ates ngus Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10,| Oct. 4, 1940, 2:05%. 1 carce, York, Ea 
Pacing Records By A Team Pacing Records—To Wagon j 
mile agains time, Minor Heir and Geor 1 mile, Dan Patch*, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27 “a 
umbus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1912, 2:02. Be Gano,’ i903, 1:57%4: A ‘ 
1 mile in a race, Billy M. and Doctor M., Spring- 1 mile, in a race, Angus Pointer, Memphis, Tenn., 
field, Ill., Sept. 24, 1914, 2:0714. Oct. 20, 1904, 2:0442. 
mile against time on 14 mile track, Billy Direct 2 miles, Longfellow, Vallejo, Calif., June 23, 1869, 
d The Widower, Altamont, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1939, 5:2742. é 
3 miles, Longfellow, Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 7, 


Vf. 
mile in a race, 32 mile track, Colleen and Dep- 1869, 7:53. . , 


yt Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 


w 

4 Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United States Trotting Association 

_ (The Hanibletonian was inaugurated in 1926. In 1926 and 1928 it was trotted at Syracuse, N. Y.; ath 
ig 1927 and 1929 at Lexington, Ky., since when it has been trotted at Goshen, N. Y.) Ae 


THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


: Best | Best 
Winner Time Value | Re Winner Time Value 
| 

uy McKinney.... 23043, | $72,451 ||1934—Lord Jim.....--------- 2:023%4 25,845 
-—Josola’s Worthy... 2:03 34 54.694 ||1935—Greyhound......-.-+-- 2:02%4 33,321 k 

See 2:02%4 66.226 ||1936—Rosalind.......--++-** 2:01% 35,643 
2:02 % 55,484 | 1937—Shirley Hanover......-- 2:01 37,912 , 
2:03 56,859 ||1938—_MeLin Hanover...---.-| 220224 37.962 ; 

2:03 4 291 ||1939—Peter Astra......- 2:0414 40,502 

..| 2:01% 53,339 I erameinger Scott....-- 2:02 3, 

Mary Reynolds.......- 2:03 34 40.459 ||1941—Bill Gallon. ....-----:- 2205 38, 729.7 ie 


‘ FOX STAKES (2-year-old pacers) 
Winner ime Sher’ Winner 
932 Logan Scott. 230314 | '1937—The Widower 
933—Laurel Hanover "9:08 | 1938—Blackstone ...:-.-+---+-+-7- 
4—The Auctioneer "2:1214 | 1939—William Cash 
Worthy Grattan..... .2:0414 | 1940—Black Hawk we: 
Dusty Hanover “**" "9:94 | 194i—Court Jester. .-..-++--2-+02 5755" 


“hi oe eee 
Vitamine 3:0144 | 1939—Lyrmite -....---.--4-0uee "sna ee ae 


B5—-Greyhound .......------+-se-e0r re rr- 205 1940—Spencer Scott.....---+-+++rss1rest 0 ‘ 
3 Bill Stran€..-.-----------ee err ** -2:0334 | 1941—Bill Gallon, . p< 02-14-45 -sejeim sehen et oe 2608) xan 
bf KENTUCKY FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 
The Marchioness.........-+---+-++-°° -2:02 1937—Twilight Song .....+--+--ss+-rrree70'* 2:01%4 
a OES 6 OR erie 2:0314 | 1938—McLin Hanover. se ve ve 220084 
tee le Wa, cet = bine oy =sate tie 2 2:0124 | 1939—Peter Astra es mo Oey 
Lawrence Hanover.......-----++-++-7-> 2:0034 | 1940—Spencer Scott..-.-.-+++++--sssstese rts 2202 yx 
Rosalind ..... ote WeERe a Ot 1941—-Bill Gallon...-.-... 2:0214 


_ READING trotters, half-mile track futurity) 
Evan Hanover.........+---- 1937—-Dean Hanover 
Taffy Wolo .... .-----+. aA 1938—Essie Hanover.....+..-+-+- 
-Princess Peg ....-.---- 2: 1939—Coneressional .».---+-+--++* 
b iteiciatea ss’ 20824 | 1940—MacAbigail EP et 

“| -| 1941—Lucy Hamnover.....--++++-+s+0**** 


Site apreiain"'s ola sve le ote As 


Marathon, Walk and Long Run Winners in 1941 


Dist. 


Miles Time Winner Place Date 


‘Event 


Br ets ties 158 Pawson Boston 4-12 } 
Lots 20 255: Kelly Medford, Mass. 3-22 
ria. tikes ety oe 330: Pawson » Boston 4-19 
RAWBIK. jovis cs oes 2 48: Abbate Hamtramck, Mich. 4-27 
TS, WALK Cod... oe 19:43 Deni Neville, O. 6-11 
2a ee SG Ge 181:27 Pawson Salisbury 5-30 
Bitath alsts one pire : 3:57:47. Abbate St. Louis, Mo. 6-17 
35 Kleinerman | Washington, D. C. f a oh 
N st A Heinecke Baltimore ‘9-13 
25 kilometer run .. ale Kelly Everett, Mass. 9-28 
5,000 meter walk. 18:41. Connolly New York City 10-19 , 
0 kilometers 2 152:03 Fleming Cincinnati 10-26 
eross country. 18 Rice Yonkers, N. ¥. Tt-0 
U, marathon 2:36: Smith Yonkers, N. 11-9 
’ INTERCOLLEGIATE CROSS COUNTRY RUNS ; 
team title went to Manhattan with 60 points. — 


ew York University, won 
A. A, cross country Tun 
Indiana was 


next with 56, and Ohio State, third, with 72. Fred _ 
beet gee covered the hilly four-mile course . 
n_20:01.5. 

The fourth annual National Collegiate A. A. cross- 
country championship was Tun (Nov. 24, 1941) at . 
East Lansing, Mich., and was won by Frederic L, 
.|-wilt, University of indiana, who was clocked in 
three-mile course, Ray 90:38.3 for the four-mile course. Rhode Island 

152; | State College, with 83 points, annexed the team  ~ 


New second, 16 
avid Williams, Georgetown, third, 16:12. The | title. 


\ 


2 7 | 
Ring Champions of the Past : 
HEAVYWEIGHTS } 
1882-1892 John L. Sullivan (A) erie eee sarees ca tired) >| 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B) 26- ene Tunney (retire fF 
1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons Het Rap de ctr ia 
1899-1906 James J. Jeffries* 1933 Pine Caren * 
1906-1908 Tommy Burns 1934 Max Baer = 
1908-1915 Jack Johnson 1935-1936 James J. Braddock ee 
1915-1918 Jess Willard 1937-1941 Joe Louis x) 
(A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). (B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 
Bae eased. ele LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS | 
1903 George Gardner . tling Siki Knocked out Carpentier in) 
IE 185 Berane Tate" aren 1s, Sou aehenach beat Meets | 
- adelphia Jac’ rien aul Berlenbach beat McTi 
907-1912 Tommy, Burns (did not claim cham-| 0 in 1925 She ie 
pions ie aul Berlenbach ' 
1912-1916 (Van Beae aained title but did not cee nS pelane 4 
ght under i ‘ommy Loughran* 2 
1916-1920 Battling Levinsky - 1929-1930 Jimmy Slattery # } 
1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 1930-1934 pray y Rosenbloom wy 
11922 Gene Tunney, Harry Greb 1934-1935 b Olin 3 
1923 Harry Greb, Gene Tunney 1935-1938 Ren Henry Lewis* i 
1923-1925 Gene Tunney relinquished title to fight | 1939-1940 Billy Conn* a4 
in heavyweight class; previously Bat- } 1941 Gus Lesnevich # 
*Abandoned title. 3 , & 
MIDDLEWEIGHTS : 
1897-1907 Tommy Ryan 1926 Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker Hy; 
1907 Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 1926-1931 Mickey Walker* aa 
1908-1910 Stanley Ketchel te Ben Jeby ; | 
1911-1913 Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, | 1933 Lou Brouillard, Vince Dundee 5 
Mike Gibbons, Ed ~McGoorty and | 1934 Teddy Yarosz " 
George Chip ‘ 1935 Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko iN 
1914-1917 Al McCoy 1936 Babe Risko, Fred Steele wa 
1917-1920 Mike O’Dowd joes Fstee Al Hostak, :| 
1921-1923 Johnny Wilson 1939 Al Hest nero eae if 
1923-1925 Harry Greb 1940-1941 Tony Zale * 
*Abandoned title, WELTERWEIGHTS t a | 
1900 Rube eri tied Matthews 1929 Jackie Fields 
Rrret, 1504 ee Oe Rho Penn 1930 Jackie fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
ee aoe rience Walcott, Honey Melody _ pepe pty Lou Brouillard 
= 
Ipit-1915 Title vacant. ne Young Corbett. Jimmy MeLarnin 
1915-1915 Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 1935 immy MecLarnin: 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years 


Boxing Champions, by Classes a es 


(As recognized by National Boxing Association) 
, Heavyweight (over 175 lbs.)—Joe Louis* Lightweight (135 lbs.)\—Sammy naoth, bd 
‘Light Heavyweight (175 lbs.)—Gus Lesnevich* Featherweight (126 lbs.)—Jackie Wilson. 


Middleweight (160 lbs.)—Tony Zale* Bantamweight (118 lbs.)—Lou Salica* 
Welterweight (147 lbs.)—Fred Cochrane* Flyweight (112 lbs.)—Little Dado. 


*Also recognized by New York State Boxing Commission. 


1919-1922 Jack Britton Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 


1936- 
1922-1926 Mickey Walker Apenleeee » prey pees 


| 
Henry Armstrong j 
1926 Pete Latzo 19 
1927-1928 Joe Dundee toa eats aes a] } 
Meee ae LIGHTWEIGHTS . :| 
: oe Gans 1931-1 g 
1908-1910 Battling Nelson 1933-1983 Barvey tae 7 
Igid-924 Wille Ritchie | 1935 Tony Canzoneri Re 
1914-1917 Freddie Welsh 1931 Pony Canzonert, Toi Aenbere a | 
1917-1924 Benny Leonard* 1938 Henry Armstrong a 
1925 Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 1939 Lou*Ambers i 
1926-1930 Sammy Mandell 1940 ew genniee 
1930 Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 1941 Sammy Angott 
*Abandoned title. FE ATHERWEIGHTS 
Bare) arose Er Benny Ba : 
= erry cGovern | 1928 t 
Bie a ait Huot Erte Andre nou, 
= i) an 
eS ae Ae, MSHA Pie ier Peer Serie IN Che 
- ohnny ane 1934 B ; Is 
1923 Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Jotinny | 1937 pir semen Armdurongss aan 
9 7 
ME soe Bi opioe at tau < 
(A) Claim disputed. *Abandoned title. Richie Lemos, Jackie Wilson i" 
1899-1900 Terry McGovern* bandage re 
ie cGovern 
1901-1903 Harry Forbes 1934 Abe Gan 


Abe Goldstei Eddie Marti 
1903-1906 Frankie Neil 1925 Eddie Martin, “Ch: n 
1905-1907 No recognized champion pee a a a 
“ah ae RT Sopa pio: 1926 Charley (Phil) Rosenberg , 


194-1916 Kid Williams, Johnny Ertle Teapetiee at Claimants 
- ete Herman 
1920-1921 Joe Lyn oh ‘ 1936 In dispute, Sixto Escobar senaing claim~ 
ete Herman, Johnny Buff 1937- . 
1922 Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch Toaecdoae ed belies. ah cai Ee 
*Abandoned title. Aas aiontaee 


Joe Louis and His Record in 55 


Ring Contests 


howd 1934 Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New Y ft 
fuly _4—Jack Kracken, Chicago........K.O0. 1 : Be ie Alana oe ; 
uly 11—Willie Davi ieee eo. : Dec, 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland......- oO. 
July 29— Udall, ..K.O. 2 1937 
=. . Won 8 2 
. 27—Buck Everett, Chicago......-. K.O 2 10 
spt. 1i—Otto Barchek, Detrolt.-.....-. K.O. 4 4 
pt. 25—Adolph Wiater, Chicago......- Won ~- 10 8 
tires alate & ste K.O. 8 15 
OATS) ewe: K.O. 2 
Bes Se 3 
Sax - - Apr. 
14—Lee Ramage, cos gaat ...K.O. ~ 8| June 22—Max Schmeling, New York. ? 
4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit.........Won 10 1939 
Ji—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh.......K-O. 10 Jan. 25—John,Henry Lewis, New York.K.O. 1 
Los ee K.O. 2| Apr. 17—Jack Roper, Los angeles...... .o. af 
Em eet 3 | June 27—Tony Galento, New York,....K.O. 4 
Won 10 | Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit... . Hesse K.O. iL 
. ps : 1940 : 
“KO. 6 Feb. 9—Arturo Godoy, New York.... .Won 15 
‘KO. 2 Mar. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York .K.O. 2 
en KO. 3 June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York...-. +K..0: 8 
KO. g |. Dec- 16—Al McCoy, Boston......----- -O. 6 
K.O. 1 1941 
.K.O. 4| Jan. 31—Red Burman, New York.....-. K.O. 5 
Foard K.O. 4] ¥eb. 17—Gus Dorzzio, Philadelphia. - - .K.O. 2 
Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit........-- K.O. 13 
.K.O. 1] Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis... owe: K.O. 9 
K.O. by 12 | May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington..... K.O. 8 
K.O. 3| June 18—Billy Conn, New York......- K.O. 13 
na gop aie K.O. 5 | Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York.22..5..K.O% 6 


3e 

oe ouis was born 
» Recapitulation— 

lige HISTORY OF HEAVYW. 
1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 

, 75 rounds, Richbourg, Miss. (Last champion- 


tip bare knuckle bout.) 
" #1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 
L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 


‘loves.) 

 1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
fitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
*1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
mes J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
mes J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
Coney Island, N. Y. 

beat Tom Shar- 


ocked out James J. 


ama. 
- knocked out by, 1. 


EIGHT CHAMPI 


. 


ONSHIP BOUTS 

: ¢. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 

Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 
¥1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack -Demp- 


sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 
beat Jack 


1923—Sep 


1927—September 22—Gene Tunney 
Dempsey, 10 rounds, decision, C 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium 
he announced, shortly after that, hi 
from the ring. 

1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth round when © 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- 
tion of a successor to Gene Tunney. 

#1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York. 

#1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New Yor ; 

#1934—-June 14—Max Baer 


| James Ag 
ry 994—Aug- 26: 

Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco Cal. 
905—James J. Jeffries retired, July 3 Marvin 
+ knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
ries refereed and presented the title to the 

r, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 

20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ed out Bill 


pped Tommy 
lia. Police halted 


Cal. 
on knocked out Jim 
(Jeffries came back 


cohnson won on points from 
Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 


b 
beat Frank Moran, 
New York City. 
Jack Dempsey Knocked out Jess 
Willard failed to answer bell for 


2, 


knock 


City. 


ed out Bill 


Georges 
Jersey 


nan, 12 roun 
—July 2—Jack 
entier, 4 rounds, 


3—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
5m Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont, 


Title changed hands 
@*Referee disqualified 


“Baer because seconds refused to leave 


Carnera, eleven rounds, New York, N. Y¥. 
*1935--June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, in 15 rounds, at New York City. (Judge’s © 
decision.) 

#1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. ; 
1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy. Farr, 
15 rounds (Judge’s decision), New York. 
1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 
1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 


kN 
knocked out Primo 


H. Lewis, 1 round, New York. 
4939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 
1939—June 27—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York. : 
neo September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit. i 
41940-—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 


in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York. 
March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
nds, New York. , 

Louis knocked out Arturo 


York. ; 
Louis knocked out Al McCoy, | 


Godoy 
1940— 
Paycheck, 2 rou 
j940—June. 20—Joe 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New 
1940—Dec. 16—Joe 
6 rounds, Boston. 


1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York. ae 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus — 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 2i—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 


ds, Detroit. | 


Simon, 13. roun 
Loui: 


4941—April 8&—Joe s knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis. 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy 
Baer, 8 rounds**, Washington, D. C. 

1941—June 18--Joe Louis ‘knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New. York. 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knoeked out Lou Nova, 

| 6 rounds, New York. 


ying at start of eighth round. 


Sporting Events—Boxing Results; Largest Gate Receipts __ 


Boxing Results in 1941 


Space permits the recording of only the more important bouts. The results are as appearing in 
Public prints and the Almanac assumes no responsibility for the data. 


; Date Winner “Loser Rds. Place Date Winner Loser Rds. } 
Jan. 3/B. Soose..... T.Mauriello...10)/New York ||May 26!B. Soose..... 
Jan. 7/8. Belloise...|J. Kaplan.... 2|New York _||May 28)T. Zale. ..... 
Jan. 10/T. Zale....,. S. Manakos. . .10)Chicago June 9/A. Simon... 
Jan. 10/L. Nova...... P. Comiskey .10)New York ||June 9/K. Overlin.. 
Jan. 11/D. Day...... N. Castiglione. 1/Chicago wune “HB. Ives... oes 
Jan. 13)L. Salica.....|/T. Forte......15) Philadel. June 16/L. Salica.. .. 
Jan. 14\A. Christ’dis |M. Bettina. ..15|Cleveland ||June 16|A. Simon. w Yo 
Jan. 17|F. Zivic.:.... C. Armstrong .12|/New York ||June 16/P. Comiskey. 1|Pittsburgh 
Jan. 21|K. Overlin...|T. Cisco...... 10) Washingt. ||June 18;J. Louis. .... 13|New Yor 
Jan. 26|W. Nausel...|A. Hauser.... 9|Berlin, G. ||June 24|S- pasott:.. “£9 10|Toronto 
Jan. 27\|E. Petrin....|A. MacCul- Toronto, July 1|R. Lemos.. 5 Los Angela 
WoO! 2 5. 5| Canada July 2K. Zivie.... 2. 10|New yore 
Jan. 31\J. Louis..... Cc. Burman 5|New York ||July 9/1. Mauriello. 9|New Yor 
Feb. 3/K. Overlin J. Munley....10/Allentown |/July 11/B. Soose..... | Ciiveana 
Feb. 3|D. Day..: B. Marquart 10 Chicago July 11\J. Louis. .... J. Robinson.. Minnea 
Feb. 3|J. Thompson|/A. Simon..... 10| Baltimore -||July 14/F. Zivic...... J. Barbara. . "13 Philadel. 
Feb. 7|B. Soose..... E. Vigh......10|/New York ||July 21|R. Robinson |S. Angott.. : ..10|/Philadel. 
Feb. 14|G. Serean P>-Sealzo..... 8| Hollywood ||July 22)M. Bettina. .|C. Burman. . .10/New aol. | 
Feb. 17|M. Belloise. .|}E. Rightmire..10|Baltimore ||July 22/P. ea H. Cooper... .10|/New Yor 
Feb. 17!J. Louis. .... G. Dorozio... 2)Philadel. July 22/L. Savold....|S. Krieger. ...10|New Yor! 
Feb. 21\T. Zale...... 5. .. -14|Chicago July 23/T. Zale...... O. Harrisey 2: 1|Chieago 
Feb. 21|A. Hostak .. 1)Chicago July 23)B. Pastor ofa Zaomiaor 10|Holiyw q 
Feb. 21|J. Webb 9|New York ||July 29/F. Cochrane. |F. Zivie...... 15|New York | 
Feb. 21|B. Conn 4|Clarksburg ||July 29|M, Brown...|J. Webb...... 2/Pittsburg 
Feb. 28|L. Jenkins 7|New York ||July 30|G. Abrams...|B. Soose.. _.. . 10|/New Yor 
Mar. 3|B. Pastor . 6| Newark Aug 4/J. Brady..... J. Patterson... 15|Glasgow, 
Mar. 5|T. Yarosz . .10| Cleveland Scotland — 
Mar. 7|B. Conn..... . 5|Washingt. ||Aug. 4/L. Jenkins...|J. Lodda..... 3|New York 
Mar. 7|L. Trans- Aug. 8/L. Salica...../H. Hook. ....10|/New York 
parenti..... ..10|/Baltimore ||Aug.12}/H. Bobo... .. L. Savold..... 2)/Pittsburg! 
Mar. 8|B. Soose..... 12|New York |/Aug. 18/K. Overlin...|J. Marmon... 3 Augusta 
Mar. 9|M. Bettino.. 5| Miami Aug. 20/D. Castil- Montreal. 
Mar. 9|P. Comiskey. 1|Miami Hota c8 ct M. Berger....10} Canada’ 
Mar,14/T. Mauriciio. . 1|New York ||Aug. 21|/F. Apostoli.../B. MacDowell. 2|Norfolk 
'Mar.16|T. Morgan. ...|R. Me Laugh- Melbourne ||Aug. 26|G. Lesyneich.|T. Mauricllo. .15|New York 
NR dw « 15} Aust. Aug. 26/R. Lemos, .. .|J. Archibald. . 10|/Los Angeles 
Mar.18|/B. Ruffin. ...|M. Belloise... 8|New York ||Aug. 27/K. Overlin.._|J. Young..... 8|Bridgeport — 
Mar.18/F. Zivic...... S. Turiello....10) Pittsburgh ||Aug. 27|/B. Beckwith. /C. Burman. . .10 Chicago 
pe ar20 FE. pee Feral Ae eas eon ev a Peace Ae a Nes oie reg P. Valentino, .10/San France. 
ar. oe Louis .|A. Simon,.... etroi pt. - Overlin. ../Y. Cr = 
Mar.28 K. Overlin -|L- Kellum - Ai Barre, Ve. || Napbee |2 bere: 
pr. . Overlin...|H. Massey.... ancaster ept.11)C. Wright..../J. Archibald. .11 Washingt, 
Apr. 1/A. Hostak.../B, Brown..... 3/Seattle Sept.13] Y. Hurtado, .|M i 
Kor 2 y eye ie - meet io : ase York > Sencha wet ke: 
pr. PRON...) arland. .. chicago Sept.15/F. Zivic...... M. Aron... 
Apr. 8/J. Louis...... T. Musto..... 9/St. Louis Sept.15|/B. Soose..... Cc. Garela.. wk H Lanang 
Apr. 8/T. Maurielio. W. O'Conner.. 6|New York ||Sept.15|H. Jeffra.._| || Trans- 
Apr. 8|B. Baer...... T. Galento. 7| Washingt. parenti.. 12|Baltimore 
Apr. 8A. Ghrist*die.|S, Colonello.: | 5|Baitimore Sept.17|L. Savold....|L. Brookes... 6|Wilmingt. — 
Apr. 8|/P. Comiskey.|J. Merritt. 3) Atlanta Sept.19)S. Angott L. Sheppard. : 1|/Akron 
‘Apr. 18|M. ae: 8) 0 Cee 10/Boston Sept.29|/J. Louis. .... L. Novas. «aes 6|New York 
Apr. 25|L. Salica.....|/L. Trans- Oct. 6/F. Cochrane. |L. Jenkins. ...10|/New York 
parenti...... 15|Baltimore |/Oct. 20/L. Franklin..|A. Simon... | _ 5|Cleveland 
maay : A. fost i ary iY heen hte eos ee 31)R. Robinson. a Zivie... 10)New York 
ay . Hosta .|A. Sabatino... eattle ov. 3|D. Youn i 
ay rehibaid | |H. Jeftra.. yashingt. ||Nov. 3/S. Belloi : 
May 16(B. Mone: ae sae se...|J. Fiorello. ... 8 oa 
Siete . Jenkins... . ew York |/Nov. 4/P. Scalzo. i co 
May 22 ore Lesnevich. A. Christo’dis.15|New York ||/Nov. 14/G. Lesnevich. i a Marealion : 8 peed yore 
May 23/J. Louis. .... B. Bower. oo... 7|Washingt. ||Nov. 18|J. Wilson. . TRiewe eee 12|Los Angeles 
May 25|E- Roderick..|R. McIntyre ..|Liverpool, ||Nov. 21 K. Overlin...|Al Hostak....10|New York _ 
England ||Nov. 28!T. Zale. ..... G. Abrams....15|/New York 


Largest Championship Battle Gate Rocce 


inner 


Date 


September 22, 1927...|Gene Tunney...... - Dempsey........ 
September 23; 1926...}Gene Tunney...... : Prats ate x nie 


Benny Leonard.. 
DOM DHOV deuce + ‘| Will 
Joe LOUB........65 


Birpo.............| Willard. ..........|Jersey City. Nid... 
Sharkey. .... --..../Sehmeling.........]New York Gity. 22.7.7" 
.|Max Baer. ’ 

VOTE IS cs is a. cote ere si Weinert). fein 7 

Jack Sharkey....... Young Stribling... a 

Benny Leonard,... . Lew Tendiler. . .|Jersey City, N. JL... 11! 
Heavyweight charity/bouts. SP trey ES 
Joe Louis. .|Bob Pastor. ....... Detroit, Mich...) 21 °"7 


Joe Louis. . 4] CAnnera ian 
September 26, 1930. | |/Jack Sharkey: ,....:!Tom Lo j 


) pa 
_ Inter-City Champiouships, Chicago vs. New York, 
cago, Ill., March’ 26, won by Chicago, 10 bouts 
6, including alternates contests. 


5 : 112-POUND CLASS 
Alternate—Kugene Joyce, Gary, Ind., defeated 
Levine, Dublin, Ga. 

ampionship—Diogenes Leon, San Juan, Puerto 
R . defeated Harold Dade, Chicago. 


= 118-POUND CLASS 
lternate—Ray Brown, Chicago, defeated Johnny 
elio, Wilmingvon, Del. 

hampionship—Richard Menchaca, Port Arthur. 
exas, defeated Lester McGowan, Buffalo, N. Y. 


- 126-POUND CLASS 
Alternate—Phil Brown. Gillespie, Ill., defeated 
obert McQuillan, Buffalo, Ney. 
»Championship—Jack Haley, Kansas City, de- 
ed Charles Davis, New York. 


*, 135-POUND CLASS 

“Alternate—Willie Smith, New York, defeated 
‘Emmett Grier, Detroit. 

’Championship—Johnny Green, Buffalo, N. Y., 
E. eated Tommy Campbell, Moline, Ml. 
147-POUND CLASS 

ternate—Morris Corona, Port Arthur, Texas, 
eated Eddie Saunders, New York. 
hampionship—Robert Burns, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
‘ated Charles Burley, Wilmington, Del. 


a, 
— 160-POUND CLASS 
\) Alternate—Al Tribuani, Wilmington, 


Del., 


Sporting Events—Amateur Boxing; Contract Bridge; Softball 933 


Golden Gloves Championships, 1941 ay 


knocked out Robert Satterfiela, Chicago, in first 


round. 

Championship—Charles Hayes, Ferndale, Mich.. 
defeated Berlie Lanier, Philadelphia. 

175-POUND CLASS 

Alternate—Danny Cox, New York, defeated Ray 
Sandifer, Wichita, Kan. f 

Championship—Hezzie Williams, Chicago, de- 
feated Louis Brooks, Wilmington, Del. 


HEAVYWEIGHT CLASS 
Alternate—Al Jordan, Kansas City, defeated 
John Veicher, New York. 
Championship—Timothy Still, Newark, N. J. 
defeated Clayton Worlds, Chicago. 


Eastern Championships, New York Citv, March 3: 

112 Ibs.—Diogenes Leon, New York, k.uocked out 
Ralph McNeil, Newark, in 2:50 of the first round, 

118 Ibs.—Lester McGowan, Buffalo, defeated 
Warren Dean, Richmond. 

126 lbs.—Charles Davis, New York, defeated 
Robert McQuillan, Buffalo. 

135 Ibs.—Johnny Green, Buffalo, knocked ont 
Joseph (Red) Vernon, Washington, in 1:43 of the 
second round. 

147 Ibs.—Charley Burley, Philadelphia, defeated 
Nick Latsios, Washington. 

160 Ibs.—Berlie Lanier, Philadelphia, defeated 
Eddie Pagan, Syracuse. 

175 Ibs.—Louis Brooks, Philadelphia, defeated 
Danny Cox, New York. 7 

Heavyweight—Henry Allen, Philadelphia, defeated 

Tim Still, Newark. 


im 


iy: * 
| National A. A. U. Championships, Boston, Mass., 
| March 31-April 2. 
|) 112 Ibs.—L. Torpey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
118 lbs.—R. Brown, Chicago, Til. 
"326 Ibs.—F. Leonard, Taunton, Mass. 
. Moyer, Fortland, Ore. 
f Andrews, Lowell Mass. 
160 Ibs.—J. Mulligan, Lowell, Mass. 
175 \bs.—S. Bell, Wilberforce, O. 

Heavyweight—R. Kinney, Hartman, Ark. 

giate A. A. Championships, State 
' a 27-29. 


se . 
F, Kara, Idaho. 
Rankin, Wisconsin. 


Ibs. 
35 Ibs.—G. 


“i 


j WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 

asters’ Pairs—Howard Schenken, M. D. Maier, 
York. 
‘asters’ Teams—Edward Hymes, Sam Fry, Jr., 
aldemar von Zedtwitz, New York; A. M. Barnes, 


Satyr Individual—Lee Hazen, New York. | 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Open Pairs—Mrs. A. M. “Sobel, New York; 
rles H. Goren, Philadelphia. 
Vanderbilt Cup Knockout Teams—Myron Fuchs, 
ert McPherran, Sherman Stearns, New York; 
n Crawford, Philadelphia. 
Dpen Teams—Morry Glick, Harry Feinberg, 
Jand; Jefi Glick, Miami; Louis Newman, 


ingten, D. C. 
en’s Pairs—Joseph E. Low, Simon Rossant, 


$ Pairs—Mrs. M. P. Rosen, 


Y-Mrs. A. M. Sobel, New York; Mrs. 
Bywood, Pa.; Charles H. Goren, 
Sidney Silidor, Oakmont, Pa. 


Men 
L. Gill Boosters, Chicago. 


ay Kenosha, Wis. 


- -4934—-Ke-Nash-A Club, 
- 4935—Crimson Coaches, 
-4936—Kodak Park, Rochester, ie 
-4931—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
1938—Pohlaris, Cincinnati. 1. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 4 
4940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. » 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 


* Amateur Boxing in 1941 


145 lbs,—E. Tobiasson, California A. & M. 

155 Ibs.—R. Belaire, Louisiana S..U. 

166 Ibs.—L. Erickson, Idaho. 

175 ibs.—P. Scally, Penn State. fr 


Heavyweight—L. Campbell, Southwestern A Cre en 
Eastern Intercollegiate Boxing Association Cham- — 


pionships, Syracuse, N. Y., March 7-8. 
120 Ibs.—J. Roland, Syracuse. 
127 Ibs.—M. Fahey, Syracuse. 
135 Ibs.—R. Pedan, Army. 
145 Ibs.—L. Schoff, Syracuse. 
155 Ibs.—M. McGarity, Coast Guard. 
165 Ibs.—F. Somerville, Virginia. 
175 Ibs.—A. Woyeisjes, Syracuse. 
Heavyweight—S. Maribito, Syracuse. 


Contract Bridge Championships, 1941 


Mixed Fairs—Mrs. R. C. Young, Bywood, Pa.; 
Sidney Silidor, Oakmont, Pa. | : 
Women’s Teams—Mrs. Adelaide Neuwirth, Mrs. 
Lottie Zetosch, New York; Mrs. Helen Levy, Jersey 
City; Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar, Atlanta, 7 
Amateur Teams—Mr. and Mrs. William Cheeks, 


D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wallen- 


Washington, 
dorf, Coral Gables, Fla.; H. L. Zacks, New York. 
Amateur Pairs—Mrs. Sara Gross, naa 
ae , 


Pa.; Mrs. A. D. Campbell, Grantham, 


EASTERN STATES CHAMPIONSHIPS ‘ 
Open Pairs—Mrs. A. M. Sobel, New York; 
Charles H. Goren, Philadelphia. 
Open Teams—Mrs. Stuyvesant Wainwright, Os- 
wald Jacoby, r 
New York; John Crawford, Philadelphia. 
Mixed Pairs—Mrs. Phyllis Gardner, H 


stead, Brooklyn. f 
Mixed ‘Tears—-Mrs. Stuyvesant Wainright, Mrs. 


William A. ackes Walter Malowan. Sherman 
Stearns, New York. - 

Women’s Pairs—Mtrs. Barbara Cook, Mrs. Erwin 
Seligman, New York. 


D. Hal- 


- United States Soft Ball Champions 


Women 
1933—Great Northerns, Chicago. 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 

* 7935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, O. 
1936-—Ne tional Mig. Co., Cleveland. 
4927—-National Mig. Coe., Cleveland. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
4939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
4940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 


Charles Lochridge, Sherman Stearns, 


—" 


Outstanding among the chess activities during 
1941 were a challenge match for the national 
championship, a tournament for the open cham- 
pionship of the United States Chess Federation in 
St. Louis, the New York State championship meet- 
ing at Colgate University, and the third of the 
series of invitation tournaments in Ventnor City, 


‘ N. J. Samuel Reshevsky successfully defended his 


title against Israel A. Horowitz, but had to play 
second fiddle to Reuben Fine, open champion, when 
they met: in the State Tournament in Hamilton. 
In addition to the state title, Fine annexed the 
championship of the Marshall Chess Club and 
finished first in St. Louis. Thus Fine fairly 
monopolized the center of the stage for the past 
twelve months. At Ventnor City, the honors went 


- to Jacob Levin of Philadelphia. 


- between Joseph Hidalgo, Jr., H. 


A total of 525 players in 75 sections entered the 
Continental Jubilee Correspondence Tournament, 
open to North American players, and conducted 
by the American Chess Bulletin of New York. 

The results of the leading tournaments follow: 

H. Y. P. D. College Chess League—Championship 
won by Yale, 745-15; Harvard, 415-315; Princeton, 
0-8; Dartmouth, not represented. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Chess League—Champion- 
ship, won by Brooklyn College, 2315-415; City Col- 
lege, 23-5; Cooper Union, and State Teachers, 
19-9; N. Y. University, 12-16; St.. John’s, 512-221; 
Queens and Union (Schenectady), 5-23. 

Interscholastic Chess League—Championship: tie 
S. of Commerce, 
and Julius Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, 419-15 (not 
played off); Class A—A. Rubin, James Monroe, 
6-0; W. Ballenbach, Flushing, and J. Singer, 
Eastern District, 4-2. Consolation Class—K. 
Domovs, New Utrecht, 515-19; Alfred Reichenthal, 


.Eastern District, 5-1. 


C. C. N. Y. Championship—tTriple tie, at 414-215, 
among Milton Finkelstein; ’42; F. Grobman, °43: 
and L. Levine, '42. 

Manhattan Chess Club Championship—Won by 
Albert S. Pinkus, 644-115; Arnold S. Denker, 


| 514-215; Jack Feldman and Jack Soudakoff, 5-3; 


L. H. Greene, 412-31. 

Women’s Championship, Marshall C. C.—Hazel 
Allen trophy won by Miss N. May Karff. 7-1; Mrs. 
Mary Bain, 645-115; Mrs. Gisela K. Gresser, 6-2. 

Commercial Chess League—Championship won 
by Consolidated Edison, 32-8; Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, 28-12; Chase National Bank, 2646-1314; 
Real Estate: Board, 22-18; N. Y¥. Times, 25-15; 
Central Hanover Bank, 20-20; N. Y. Telephone, 
16-24; Postal Telegraph, 17-23; American Tele- 
phone, 1345-2615; Bankers Trust, 1314-2615; Stock 
Exchange, 645-3314. 

“Soviet Championship (Leningrad and Moscow)— 
Won by Mikhail Botwinnik, 1315-614: Paul Keres, 
11-9; Vassily Smyslov, 10-10; N. Boleslavsky, 9-11. 

Mar Del Plata International Tournament (Ar- 
gentina)—Won by Gideon Stahiberg, Sweden, 13-4; 
Moishe Najdorf, Poland, 1244-415; Erich Eliskases, 
Germany, 1142-515; Ludwig Engels, Germany, and 
Paul Frydman, Poland, 11-6; Miguel Czerniak, 


_ Sporting Events—Chess Play in 1941 
Chess Play and Developments in 1941 


Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher American Chess Bulletin — al 


r ‘ r “ > * 


Palestine; Misva Feigin, Latvia; “and Carlos — 
Guimard, Argentina, 914-71; Julio Bolbochan, 
Argentina, 9-8. ‘S 

Eastern Intercollegiate Chess League Individua 
Championship—Won by Herbert Seidman, Brookly. 
College, ’42, 7-0; Louis Levy, N. Y. University, 41, 
5-2; Leo Levine, C. C. N. Y¥., 742, 415-215; Abe A. 
Bakst, Brooklyn College, ’42, and Stephen Shaw. — 
State Teachers, ’42, 315-315. 

U. S. Championship Match—Samuel Reshevsky | 
(title-holder), 3; Israel A. Horowitz (challenger), 
0; drawn, 13. 

Marshall Chess Club Championship—Won _by. 
Reuben Fine, 14-1; Frank J. Marshall, 1115-346; 
Sidney Bernstein and Fred Reinfeld, 11-4; Herbert. 
Seidman, 1034-415; Edward Lasker and Harold 
ee 815-615; Matthew Green and Louis Levy, 


505 


ing match on 18 boards; Marshall C. C., 
Manhattan C. C., 815. 


played off); David Ehrlich, St. Louis, 6-4. 
Southern Championship—(Atlanta, Ga.)—Wo 
by Louis Russell Chauvenet, Esmont, Va., 735-144: 


N. J.)Won by Jacob Levin, Philadelphia, 615-215: 
Fred Reinfeld, New York, 6-3; Albert S. Pinkus, 
New_York, and Anthony E. Santasiere, New York, — 
512-349; Weaver W. Adams, Boston; Sidney Bern- 
stein, New York; and Ariel Mengarini, Washington, 
BD; a ly Fee t ( a 
N. Y. State Championship (Colgate University,’ 
Hamilton, N. Y.)—Won by Reuben Fine, New York, ’ 
8-2; Arnold S. Denker, Isaac I. Kashdan and 


Samuel Reshevsky, all of New York, 7-3; Robert ¥ 


Willman, New York, 614-315. Experts Tournament 
—Sven Almgren, New York, and Abe Yanofsky, 
Winnipeg, 732-14; Dr. Bruno Schmidt, Detroit, 
7-2; Dr. Max Herzberger, Rochester, 6-3. Class A—- 
Frank Valvo, Albany, 819-115; Julius Partos,- 
Corona, and Paul Rosenzweig, New York, 744-245; 
Steven Shaw, Albany, 7-3; Ben McCready, 
Heights, 542-415. Class B—Fred Eckstrom, Brook- 
lyn, and Louis Persinger, New York, 714-115; Mrs. 
Nanny Roos, New York, 545-314; Walter Froelich, 
Syracuse, 5-4. Class C—Sidney Ross, Brookville, 
845-15; George Cheney, Syracuse, 645-215; 
Greenfield and Maurice Wertheim, New York, 
F. Kingsland-Smith, Skaneateles, 516-314. Special | 
ee poeewel. Hamilton, and Gerald 
ng, Oneida, 2-1. Genessee!'Cup—Won b: n 

944-215; Monroe, 649-514; Oneida, fren 
445-316; Schenectady, 216-514; 


6-3; 


Onondaga, 0-8, 


Four-suit and Five-suit Card Chances 
FOUR-SUIT POKER 


Actual Pet. of 


Actual Pet. of 1 
Number Total 
MEO VAL CUBE kes cee ee 4 -00015 | Three of a kind.............. Nae royal 
Straight flush .. 36 O0TS= twa mains, « sSoae ee Uae 123'552 4'3 
mays ic 3 kind 4 naa ad one PPA SU se eo. neha. .... 1,098,240 42.3 
ou ae at ; , ; 
Fall } Je 2 'tos to GERING =: SOS eran ++. 1,302,540 50.1 
Straight .!! 10,200 39 Totaly. eee ee: 2,598,960 100.0 
ae, g FIVE-SUIT POKER 3 i 
Royal eagle spread...)....., 7 . DPVee OS ING. |. <5 eee ae wy 
Hive ofa Kind.............. Meee) 00018 | Two pairs oe ae Fert 26 ; 
Straight | BER Yess « iis Ayelely « sane Ons One pair. -». 3,575,000 433 
SUIOT, KING)... since kes, ‘ othin, ‘ r 
Blush gece 8aR3 on | tek antimtieaek fhe ce 
RUSIPHOUBE Mss unc s sess cc es : i tale Me etre ae, 100. 
ene... > 31'200 378 eRe, pi reres SASSER cae 
é FIVE-SUIT POKER: WITH 6 CARDS ; 
Six-card royal eagle spread es B -000006 Threepair ........., 286,000 
Six-card straight fiush .... 40 00005 | Five-card flush....-..:/12)  331'300 ri 
Five-card royal spread..... 295 0004 | Three and two -...77!'!! 358000 mie 
Fiveofakind  ........ 780 :0009 | Five-card straight: ...°11. 1,278'700 7° 
Five-card straight flush... 2,615 003 | Three of a kind...... 121) 3'575;000 8 
“Four and two ..........: 7/800 :009 Two pairs........ DETIIULD abgastoon ee 
Three and three... ....... : 7,800 005 | One pair oo .00 IS) gpraig seo ae 
gine 107388 nae ORRIN eV epee tetas s,| 25,491,300 30.9 : 
Six-card straight 140,220 170 Total ................... 82,598)880 100.0 


Henry -:) 


5-3; Broome,: —~ 


1 ee 


: ied — sat, ct : Th gs te en 


Lad - = ¥ “ ise 7 7 


Sporting Events—College Football 935 
» Football Coach of the Year 


ce: The New York World-Tel i 
ae egram, a Scripps-Howard news 
"coaches of the countiy choose {fort eres re ALS the gupervision of the Vora tenern 
Beaches of the country choose fr one they consider entitled ional 
Be et ete nnd Secnincn.” In 1941, 274 coaches cast their ballots. ‘orhe rte 


Coach s 

en ne chool Year Cc E 

Lynn W aldort.......... +. Northwestern i930. . Dr, Bdwan) Anderson re cit 
, .Bdward E. Mylin 4 “Tatayette 1941. = ‘Frank Wi Shaughnessy. ; “Stanford 

| William F. Kern......... Carnegie Tech | eSgee are ee Siege Notte, Pale 


with the point ratings in 1941 foll 
OWS: 

eco eee ist 2nd 3rd Pts. Coach and College 

Leahy, Notre Dame... .. 38 28 22 390 Dick Harlow. Harvard nS 1d Pr 
, Minnesota. .... g ie. 2 ana X. Bible, Texas.......... 

aa eas 27 16 18 201 | Wallace Wade, Fr eaneeeay + 4 4 % it 
pmer Norton, TexasA&M.... 15 21 17 155 | Don Fanon MibsouE. c. eee 8 8 i 6a 
, Missouri. ....... im 6 


Only first place ballots count. In case of ti fi 
“4 } ; ie for first, second and third place votes are counted. 


, 


Conference Football Standinis for 1941 


n WESTERN 
PACIF 
he Points Ic COAST ee 
. ‘or Agst. oints 
0 © 124 32) Ore; Ww. L. Ti For Agst: 
Ser ae Sa Washington State... 2.27: £28 Se 
DS teaiana SET | memati ie fe es 
3 0 117 1653] Oregon “14 3. 0 91 62 
4 © 53 77 | California ra 0 108 94 
4 ¥ ae} ee: abo 
South 
SS EE! ais | Fetoneana. ote 2) 3 eee 
Widahd. ()<.#0! ee Mee cte 
0 0 153 19 *Do not play round-robin schedule. & 
me 
Bee aah iae SOUTHEASTERN 
3 0 39. 131 | Mississippi State. . . A OF ee 7 
Bee viNGs WARE os OO)h concer. Pe 3 <1 410) Se ieee 
SS: a Ae gh 25 133 oes 3 Anes 45 44 
SOUTHERN Mississippi ot ae 
Pr 5 0 0 224 20 | Vanderbilt ite de eas ee cane st $2 
2 eee ae eo Gas 76 AD | L. 8:0... She ale. Meee 54 40 
Tee ern Sees hd 90" 4159 B7 | Pulane: 2.2 8 sey 7 2. ae 93 72 
mand Mary........ 206104 «OC «(118 ~«©—«23 | Georgia Tech.........-.-- 2.) 470. = 62 uene 
Ay Se O 87 81 | Florida. ........----+--++- 1 3 0 24 42 
> ‘3 mi zi ee A ee ee ee 0 4 0 35 109 
bur. fone. wae oink 
a) 70> 128 Oe 
ri a a 1e MISSOURI VALLEY , 
MENTISH dike 5 oreo a tos nee me 4 0 
: 4 a a Oklahoma A. and M...... em it 0 3 70 
Creighton......:.-++--5+5 3, 0 57 60 
: : a 169 | St. Louis... 1 Blo 1 aa 
24 3 ine Washington ie Sale Vea oh 1) 3) PO. oroe 
Sota’ 1a rake ieee ne. 6 vee 0) 30. 1 aera 
SOUTHWEST } 
0 +2171 52 | Texas A. and M......---- 54°F +07) 309 39 
1. 2 9 Obi p LEXES «cose one es age Ay game 1 159 35 
1 2 55 | Texas Christian...-.- 4 1 1 + GR 46 
2 1 88 71 Nes as Mtoe ee ese 3 2 1 61 85 
2. ad 85 106 | Southern Methodist.....-- 2° oft 10 51 vid 
5 20 25 FS3 | BaVlOl.. Ao - oii yee sh Ae Pat aig: 538... 127 
60 46 107 | Arkansas. ...---- ae ap? 0.6.0 40. 119 
ee es : 
All-America Football Teams for 1941 
So Ae ee od care Associated Press | United Press 
1 oe elite | et 
Ones Rokisky Rast Schreiner Rast 
Duquesne Alabama Wisconsin Alabama 
aoe Blandin Wildung Wilidung Wildung 
Tulane Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota 
oie gaae Crimmins Frankowski Fife é Frankowski 
Notre Dame Washington Pittsburgh Washington} 
Pees Banonis Demao Jenkins Jenkins 
Duquesne _Missouri Missouri 
Me dibvee Peabody Peabody Peabody 
da Harvar Harvard Harvard 
BES <5 Reinhard Bauman Reinhar Blandin ‘ 
bi U. of California Northwestern U. of California Tulane 
AEE Kutner Dove Kutner Dove { 
: U. of Texas Notre Dame U. of Texas Notre Dame 
Bee 2 o.6G tahe Albert Albert Albert Westfall 
4 - Stanford Stanford Stanford Michigan 
ee exe: oh : : in Dudley f Dudley 
: Virginia . Virginia 
hot Sinkwich | Sinkwich 
Michigan Georgia Georgia 
ih Smith Smith 
Minnesota ~ Minnesota 


Phases it > 
é Minnesota ~ Minnesota ~ __ 


a 


_ ~~ 


ee SS 


‘ 


+ et 


ry 
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Sporting Events—College Faethall Stores 


“936 : ‘ 
Intercollegiate Football Scores for 1941 | 
ALABAMA BOSTON COLLEGE Gc. N. Y¥: DETROIT 
Crimson Tide Eagles Beavers Titans | 
47—8, W. La. In... 6] 78—St. Anselm..... 0| 20—Colby......... 16| 14—Indiana....... 
0—Mississippi St.. 14 We ADE Pees O—Buffalo.......- 4—Wayne.-... aed 
61—Howard....... 0 |} 13—Clemson....... 26 7—Leb. Valley.... 30] 45—C. Mich. T 
9—Tennessee..... 26—Manhattan.... 13 O—Clarkson....... 20| 20—Okla. A.&M.. 14 
27—Georgiay....... 14 | 14—Georgetown.... 6 7—Susquehanna... 6 6—Arkansas...... 
30—Kentucky..... 0 | 31—Temple........ (9) G——Hobatt vce - a 0 | 15—Manhattan.... — 
1G UaG.< es.. 14 | 26—Wake Forest... 6 Q—Moravian...... 26 7—Marquette..... aq 
20—Georgia Tech... 0 7—Tennessee...... 14 || 48—Brooklyn...<.: 13 6—Villanoya...... 
O—Vanderbilt..... 7 | 19—Boston U...... ee — | 28—Creighton.:... 90 
21—Miami.....-.- 14—Holy Cross..... 13 | 83 117 oat 2 
rary eae! Ce aoe 1 % 
234 64 | 235 106 3 , 
oe ore ee Rie a i 
i i igers u i 
Pe Manionpens ©. ass peers a 41—Presbyterian... 12 43—Wake Forest. - 38 
O—Carnegie Tech...12 | 14—Cincinnati 19°}. SESAME So asc 7 | 19—Tennessee...., 0 
6—W. Chester T.. 0 | 17—Upsaln 0| 27—N. C. State: 6| 50—Maryland. .... 0 
13—Leb: Valley... 27| “6—Bhennell 6 | 26—Boston Coll.... 13 | 27—Colgate..... 111 ai 
13—Moravian...... 14_W Maryland aout: 14—So. Carolina... 18 | 27—Pittsburgh..... 
12—F andM.....- 13 6—American Int.. 0| 19—Geo. Wash..... 0| 14—Georgia Tech. "OW 
27—P_ Mi C.... 2)! 20 |  7onner can Int.. 19| 29—Wake Forest... 0| 56—Davidgon. ... 7. ci) 
O0—Bucknell....... 42 | 12<N. Hampshire. 0 34—Furman....... 2 | 20—N. Carolina.... Oe 
26—Millersville T... 13 7—Boston Coll.,.. 19 | __*-Auburn........ 28 | 55—N. C. State...) 16 
111 j 130 | 77 “a1 | 233 84 | 311 
AMHERST . 
Lord Jeff *DUQUESNE 
31—Bates..... c oa oe bbe Wate nik Dukes 
7—Dartmouth.... 47 | §—Tufts 12| 16—C.C.N. ¥._. 43 ee 
31—Bowdoin....... 6 | 13—Wesleyan...... .%| 7—Norwieh....... ay) Se Nee ag 
*7—Rochester..._ 2 Dainese - 33 13—Ve ch....... 21 | 26—Manhattan.._. a 
16—Wesleyan.,.... 7 | (Williams : 13) a8—Middiepweys.- @| Skate eee 
20—Mass. Staté..:: 0| 6 ebuey 6 | 31—Marqueste....- 
Pinay. foo. 13 . caine Beate a At 14| 14—Bowdoin. + BS 7—Villanova...... 
Ge williams.' 2" Real ae res gee 1S ee cs is 1a ee ee 
=a) Bee je 14—sMaine. 2. fe d Miss, Btateeeel 
128 110 | “51 117| 95 “73 | 143 
ARKANSAS 
Razorbacks- BROWN 
_-56—Edmond T..... 0 Bears COLGATE FLORIDA 
Met CORT ee, oh 9 | 20—Wesleyan...... 6 Red Raiders Gators 
7—Baylor...... =! 20 6—Columbia...;.! 13 | 66—St. Lawrence 0 | 26—Rand.-Macon 
14 Texas. 48 | 14—Rhode Island... 7 | 7—Penn State... 0 4g eae 
=) 0) -( "| a a Le eel 1) 4 f. ae oe 6 i—D. cea = Fan Da oe ane 
O—Texas A.& M.. 7 | 13—Lafayette..*..: 0| 14—Duken "222 39 | _0—Villanova.. 
12 Blog. sees a1) Za ¥ale. ooo 19} ZrGornell. ss. a1) 12 Mavi 
sp OS 1 —Holy Cross..... 15 —Holy ia OO Ie 3. SS ee 
O—Mississippi...._ 18 7—Harvard....... 23 19—Syracuse. ce i8 3—Georgia.:... 1. 
13—Tulsa. 2... 7—Rutgers. . 2... 13 | 30—Columbia.!!; 7: 21| 14—Miami. 2 ¢ 
ane ’ ac 7a saris as _14—Georgia Tech 
: ARMY meal fe 
adets BUCKNELL 5 
19—-Citadel........ 6 Bisons pena nah FORDHAM | 
am ce Conan 20 | 12—Leb. Valley.... 7] 13— Browne” Rams 
20—Yaie.. 22.51: 12—Muhlenberg.... 0| 9}—prinveton. 2177 6 | 16-—8.'M, Uae 
18—Columbia...... Q | 13+-Penn State..... 27 3 Ghee peizaners Q| 27—N. Carolina. 
0—Notre Dame..! 0 6—Boston U...... ON ge orglas...... Z| 27—W. Virginia, 
6—Harvard......~ : 14—Temple........ 41 {Berd ies tae 13°!" 28-—T. GU is. 
¢—Pennsylvania,.. 14 | 26—W. Maryland:: 7] 16—pennc are 0} 17—Purdue..s..7** 
ZW. Virginia... 6 | O—Gettysburg.... 12] “Michigan @: 4g| .Q—Bittsburgi 1 <; 
BEG NAYS W545 4 6—Geo. Wash..... 0] 91—Colgate..° 1°. 30 | 3288 Mary's. ...7 
és = 42—Albright......, i ei _20 | 30=N..  ee 
AUBURN 131 og) 81. 103 | 180 
Yellow Jackets 
18—Howard....... CALIFORNIA CORNELL GEORGETOWN 
O—Tulane... 1). )! 32 Iden Bears Big Red Hoyas 
81—La. Tech. |! ||| 0} 31—St , 6—S 16—Mississippi..... 
M 2 i a Mary’s..... 0 7 Ee: 0 0—Virginia Tech a 
14—Georgia Tee’: 28 | O—Santa Ghee tea" O-Nayes.. | 12 —Temple...... hana 
—Georgla...... 7 7—Oregon...., 19 | 21—Colgate~ 2 eee Wash...,. ( 
ie. State... : 4 138. Californi 0:/ 30 Columbia 7 26th Com. te 14 
13—Villanova,..... 0 | “6—Washingion.... 13 | 38—Dartmoath’:7. 19 | 20—N. C. State.02 7 
28—Clemson...:::! 7 | 0—Oregon State... 6} O—Pennsylvania,: 16| %—~Manhattan.... 09 
: ise ar 16—Stanford.....°. 0 ae pe ots Svier. sole 1: 
aie aay 65 
BAYLOR 117 ; 71 ae 61 
20—Hard.-Simm.... 9 | CARNEGIE TECH. DATadians F. _| GEO. WASHINGT ORG 
VE ene 0 ki — 
20—Arkansas..... | 7 19. tveatmineeer 19 ari ck Re he 25—Mt. St. Mary 
6—Villanova. ||” 12—Albright....°11 0] 18sColgate.. |||: = 
O0—Texas A. & M., 48 | 6—Muhlenberg.. || 26 Harvard too pe so 
12—7 6: U... 2 0—Notre Dame.’ 16| 7—Yale...... 1 r 
ame Mehesbcxn 38 §—Geneva. ae ei BS W.& ae ei oo 
SE Le a Be Princeton... _|_ 
CTREISS to sa 14} 0—Cineirinati.:* 7: oo | ioncaeene Bucky 
ete Bice... 28 | 0—Pittsburgh...!! 201) SOG Gore feet ne 0—Wake. Forest i" 
106 161| 37 Sealer : — 7 
161 | | 37 148 | 146 31 : 176 


*Undefeated and untied. 3 ; > 


GEORGIA IOWA STATS 
Bulldogs Cyclones 
81—Mercer.. . | 7—Denver........ 6 
34—S. Carolina 6 Q—Nebraska,..... 14 
(ghee 14 13—Missouri....... 39 
—Colum 3 Q—Kansas.......- 13 
Ve ainas. 27 27—S. Dakota..... 0 
7—Auburn. eu 0—Oklahoma..... 55 
19—Florida.. ae 13—Drake-........ 14 
es 47—-Centre. 7 6 12—Kansas St..... 12 
35—Dartmouth. 0 13—Marquette..... 28 
_ 21—Georgia Tech. o\| — — 
é a 279 — 85 191 
i 
a KANSAS 
wi hea 
ra.» GEORGIA TECH 9—Tem 31 
Yellow Jackets re “s. iL). 6 
' 20—Chattanooga... 0 O—Nebraska. . 32 
| + O—Notre Dame... 20 | 7—Marquette..... 33 
> 7—Vanderbilt..... 14 | 13—Iowa State..... 0 
|) 28—Auburn....:... 14 0—Oklahoma..... 38 
ee , O—Duke.......... 14 0O—W. Virginia.... 21 
/ 20—Kentucky...... 13 | 20—Kansas St..... 16 
ra O—Alabama,..... 20 6—Missouri..... . - 45 
ove 7—Florida......-- 14 | — == 
a O—Georgia.....-- 21 74 222 
ag = 
ad 6 
ee 82 = KANSAS STATE 
Ve o—Fort Hays T... 0 
ec, ‘ort Hays T... 
oo SS anioe 3—Northwestern.. 51 
()  o—Pennsylvania.. 19 O—Missouri....--. 35 
7 O—Cornelf.....-- 7 By Ss ey ae es 
a. ait -—Nebraska..... . 
; ee EN D 3—S. Carolina.... 0 
4 16—Kansas......-- 20 
6 12—Iowa State..... 12 
7 21—Arizona....... 28 
ow 67 168 
43 
aA et 
q cats 
og HOLY CROSS 37—Va. Tech...... 14 
— Crusaders 7—W.andL...... '0 
19—L. 8. U.......- 13 | +15—Vanderbilt..... 39 
13—Providence. . Dilstoy —xcavier...%. . <.¢ 6 
Syracuse. ..... 6 | 18—W. Virginia.... .6 
0—Mississippi.... 21 Q—Alabama...... 30 
mW ¥. O.. wee 0 13—Georgia Tech 20 
~6—Colgate....... 6 | 33—Southwestern.. 19 
= f2—BrowD: . <=> +-- 0 7—Tennessee..... 
13— Manhattan. . le = 
“1s Boston eee 31 | 151 141 
3—Boston Coll.... 14 
LAFAYETTE 
103 Leopards 
Q—Virginia....... 25 
O—N. es ee eee 6 
2—NAavy....-+--+ 41 
40_Mublenberg 0 
Q—Brow?......-.- 13 
17—Gettysburg..-. 6 
16—Rutgers....... 0 
26—W. Maryland.. 0 
47—Lehigh.......- 7 
148 98 
LEHIGH 
Engineers 
13—Hartwick...... 13 
INDIANA 26—Case.......--. 33 
Hoosiers 6—Rutgers: /..-.- 16 
7 Detroit... <." ~~ 14 Q—Ursinus........ 0 
a Dame... 19 6—Penn State..... 40 
CET es aera 20 0—Bullilo... «66 6: 0 
pet lane = Fe ai ha Ge Be 
Wisconsin..... rginia....... 
Soci. Hk . 7—Lafayette....- Sari 
: “Northwestern. 20 | — — 
7—Purdue.......- 0 | 60- 190 


os 


a ; LOUISIANA STATE 
iger 


25—La. Tech 
if aa eee Cross. ... 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores 


MAINE 
Black Bears 
13—Rhode Island. . 
14—Northeastern... 


7—New Hampshire 7 
14—Connecticut.... 13 
6—Bates......... 13 
18—Colby........- 13 
19—Bowdoin...... 14 
83 92 
MANHATTAN 
Jaspers 
20—St. Bonayent... 13 
23—G. he cartompaby ies 0 
7—Duquesne.. 6 
13—Boston- Coll. 26 
9—Villanova. . 6 
Q—Detroit........ 15 
13—Boston Us... 7% 
13—Holy Cross.... 13 
0—-Georgetown.... 7 
98 113 
MARQUETTE 
Golden Avalanche 
28—Wisconsin..... 7 
7—Mich. State.... 13 


33—Kansas........ _@ 
14—Duquesne. 2 
6—Mississip 


14—Oklahoma. . 


28—Iowa State..... 13 
170 151 
MARYLAND 
Terrapins 
18—Hamp.-Syd.... 0 
6—W. bach ce yet 6 
O—Duke......... 50 
13—Florida.. + a2 
6—Pennsylvania. . 55 
O—Rutgers.....-- 20 
0—Georgetown 26 
O—V. M. L....... 27 
6—W. and L...... 0 
49 196 
MASS. STATE 
Statesmen 
7—Springfield..... i 
§—Connecticut.. 6 
O—Norwich....... 20 
6—Rhode Island.. 34 
32—Worcester.....- 0 
O—Ambherst......- 20 
33—Brooklyn...... 19 
7—Tufts.......+-- 14 
93 120 
MICHIGAN 
Wolverines 
19—Mich. State...- 7 
6—Iowa.........- 0 
40—Pittsburgh..... 0 
14—Northwestern.. 7 
0—Minnesota....- 7 
20—IDllinois........ 0 
28—Columbia...... 0 
20—Ohio State-...- 20 
147 f 41 


MICHIGAN STATE 
artons 


_ 


_ 
HWNICDOANING 


_ 


46—Temple. 
31—Ohio Weslo, 
14—-W. Virginia... 


937 — 


*MINNESOTA 
Gophers 
14— Washington. 6 
34—Illinois..-..... 6 
39—Pittsburgh..... 0° 
7—Mchigan.....- Gy 
8—Northwestern.. 7 
9—Nebraska...... 0 
34-—Towas =... Aca 13 
41—Wisconsin. .... 6 
186" 38 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Ole Miss 
6—Georgetown.... 16 
27—Southwestern.. 0) 
14—Georgia........ 14 
21—Holy Cross.... 0° 
20—Tulanés ee 13 
oe eo eee 6 
eS ee 12 
18—Arkansas...... 0 
O—Miss. State.... 6 
131 67° 
MISS. STATE ; 
Maroons 
6—Florida,.7) 5. "OE 
14—Alabama. . on) 
O—L. SOUL aie QO 
56—Union U....._ va 
20—Southwestern . 6 
14—Auburn....... 7 
O0—Duquesne...... 16 
=9—Millsaps....... 6 
§—Mississippl.. 0 
165 42 
MISSOURI 
Tigers ’ 
7—Ohio State. 
21—Colorado. . 
19—Mich. State. . 0 
26—N. GY. Ui. 9 see ; 
28—Oklahoma..... 0 
45—Kansas.......: 6 
226 7 
5 
NAVY * 
Middies os 
34—W. and M =" B 
13—Notre Dame... 20 
23—Princeton..... . ¢ 
14—Army er ents € 
192 34 
4 
NEBRASKA 
Cornhuskers Y. 
14— Iowa Stute..... ( 
32—Kansas....... ( 
13—Indiana....... : a 
0—Missourl.....- 
6—Kansas State... 1: 
O—Minnesota..... 
peat oe 4 
14—Iowa....... 
7_Onlahonia 
93 \ 
N.Y. U. ; 
Violets ‘ 
"Mii Oi ieee ; 
6—Lafayette...... : 
7—Texas M.. 4 
Q—Syracuse....... 3 
0—Holy qr) ae 
0——Penn State..,. 4 
O—Missouri..... ne? 
O—Tulane’.. . <-eae 4 
9—Fordham.....- 
47 2 


' 


938: 


NORTH CAROLINA 
. Tar Heels 
42—Len-Rhyne.... 6 
7—S. Carolina.... 13 
20—Davidson...... 0 
14—Fordham...... 27 
6—Tulane........ 52 
0—Wake Forest... 13 


7—N. T. State.... 13 
27—Richmond..... 0 


130 


N. C. STATE 


Ps fates esa 2 
0—Furm 
0—Wake “Forest. 7 
44—Newber: 0 
13—N. Carolina.... 7 
13-—Virginia Tech.. 14 
7—Georgetown.... 20 
6—Duke, -%,.: 
18—W. and M 


122 


~ NORTHWESTERN 
; Wildcats 

- §1—Kansas State... 3 
41—Wisconsin...... 1 

_ J7—Michigan...... 

~ 14—Ohio State..... 
7—Minnesota..... 2 


173 
4 


_  **NOTRE DAME 
“Fighting Rooks 


7 
6 
0 
0 
4 
0 
_ 20-—Nav. 3 
ial 7—Northvesteri 6 
20—S. California... 18 
189 64 
7 ‘ 
Bt OHIO STATE 
‘ Buckeyes 
 12—Missourl....... 7 
338—S. eo vomis. KG 
16—Purdue........ 14 
7—Northwestern. .. 14 
 21—Pittsburgh..... 14 
—Wisconsin,..... 34 
 :12—Illinois........ 7 
' 20—Michigan...... 20 
162 110 
OKLAHOMA 
Sooners 
19—Okla. A. & M 0 
7—Texas......... 
- 16—Kansas St..... 0 
n pe oents C Clara. . 6 
 38—Kansas........ 0 
‘ -55—lowa State. 0 
O—Missouri....... 28 
- 61—Marquetie tera 14 
a8 6—Nebraska Dates « 7 
218 95 
OREGON 
Webfoots 
BI Tdaho a oe Me 
20S: California... 6 
Team aoe | 
FEE UIC, Wait A, oa. 14 
0—Wash. State. |) 13 
 Naaleed Clara,... 19 
~ 19—Washington.. 16 
‘ 7 Teves. State.. - 12 


136 
_ **Undefeated but tied 


184 


Sporting Events—College Footbail Scores - 


OREGON STATE 


Beavers 
7—S. California... 13 
9—Washington.... 6 
10—Stanford.,..... 0 
O—Wash. State.... ‘7 
33—Idaho......... 0 
19—U. C. L. A.. 0 
6—California, . 0 
27—Montana.....- 
12—Oregon........ 7 
23 33 
PENNS YLVANIA 
Cuakers 
19—Harvard....... 0 
28—Yale.......... 13 
23—Princeton,..... 0 
55—Maryland...... 6 
BIN BV: a4 o45-'0- 13 
one Te 16 
14—Army......... 7 
16—Corneit. By 3h) 
180 ¢ 55 
PENN STATE 
Nittany Lions . 
O—Colgate........ _7 
27—Bucknell....... 13 
Temple. : .\2.:<- 14 
40—Lehigh........ 6 
49-—N. Y¥. Uoes.:.. 0 
34—Syracuse....... 19 
7—W. Virginia.... 0 
31—Pittsburgh... 7 
19—S. Carolina..... 12 
200 78 
PITTSBURGH 
Seoleetenig ; 
. 40 
39 
k oe 
14—Ohio State..... 21 
13—Fordham...... 
14— Nebraska. . teed 
7—Penn State.. 31 
27—Carnegie.. 
PRINCETON 
Tigers 
20—Williams....... 7 
O—Columbia...... 21 
O—Pennsylvania... 23 
7—Vanderbilt..... 46 
4—Harvard....... 6 
13—Dartmouth.... 20 
20—Yale... -.i5...-- 
O—Navy......... 23 
5 
PROVIDENCE 


0 
SUEY Sst Roe 0 
O—Niagara....... 1l 
20—La Salle....... 
0—Xaviler..... Ja 3 
75 59 
PURDUE 
Boilermakers 
O—Vanderbilt. .... 3 
6—Pittsburgh. ... . 0 
. 14—Ohio State..... 16 
=AOWwee eS... 6 
0—Fordham...,.. 
O—Mich. State 0 
O—Wisconsin..... 
O—Indiana....... 
27 62 
RICE 
Owls 
42—S. Houston T.. 0 
10—Tulane. ....0.. 9 
AS mane ss 27 
O-Texras ss. 5)0 5.0% 40 
54—Centenary..... 0 


21—Arkansas..... . 12 


‘RUTGERS — 
‘The Scarlet 
34—Alfred......... 6 
26—Springfield..... 0 
16—Lehigh........ 6 
26—Ft. Monmouth. 0 
7—Syracuse.. . 49 
20—Maryland.. 0 
O—Lafayette. . 16 
32—Connecticut.... 7 
13—Brown... 25. 
175 85 
ST. MARY’S 
Galloping Gaels 
O—California...... 31 
6—Moffett Field... 0 
30—San Francisco.. 0 
31—Portland....... 0 
20—Loyola........ 13 
26—Gonzaga....... 0 
O0—Dudquesnte.. aS 
13—Santa Clara.... 35 
7—Fordham 22). .1 35 
133 123 
SANTA CLARA 
Broncos 
32—San Francisco.. 7 
20—Loyloa........ 
13—California..... . 0 
7—Mich. State 0 
6—Oklahoma..... 16 
7—Stanford....... 7 
19—Oregon... .. oS. 21 
35—St. Mary’s..... 13 
Si—Oh'C! Ta Aes te 
170 10. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gamecocks 
13—N. Carolina.... 7 
86—Georgia. (be. < 34 
6—Wake Forest... 6 
18—Clemson...... . 14 
13—Citadel.... os... 
O0—Kansas State 3 
26—Furman....... 7 
6—Miaml. ... ks. 7 
12—Penn State..... 19 
100 103 
SO. CALIFORNIA 
Trojans 
13—Oregon State... 7 
O0—Ohio State..... 33 
6—Oregon........ 20 
7—Wash. aes 6 
0—California. . 14 
O—Stanford....... 13 
18—Notre Ree: 20 
13—Washington. , 14 
TS WCE Ane ie 7 
64 134 
SO. METHODIST 
Ns eee 
54—N. Texas T. 0 
10—Fordham...... 16 
34—Coll. Pacifie.. 0 
20—Auburn........ 
O—Texas.5 ck. « 


14—Arkansas. 
14—Baylor.. 
Cc. u 


0—Rice. . 


0 

0—Oregon State.. 10 
42—San Francisco. 26 
13—Washington. . Ve 
27—Santa Clara... 7 
13—S. California. « 0 
13—Wash. State.... 14 


O—California...... 


160 


SYRACUSE 
Orangemen 
39—Clarkson...... ; 


6—Holy Cross. 
31-—Ni Y. Us 
49—Rutgers. 
27—Wisconsin 


19—Colgate+... soe 
190 
TEMPLE 
Owls 
31—Kangas.. t..86 5 9 
28—V. M:I..:. 13 
17—Georgetown 7 
14—-Penn State. 0 
41—Bucknell....... 14 
O—Boston Coll.... 31 
14—Villanova...... 13 
O—Mich. State.... 46 
31—Holy Cross...., 13 
176 146 
TENNESSEE 
“nN Vols 
32—Furman....... 6 
O0—Dukeitisaeee 19 
bo aa Mee 8 sane 0 
2—Alabama....... 9 
21—Cincinnati vere: 6 
13—L. 8. Ue 6 
28—Howard....__! 6 
14—Boston Coll... i 
20—Kentucky...... 7 
26— Vanderbilt... .. 7 
182 73 
TEXAS -” 
Longhorns 
34—Colorado...... 6 
34—L.)5;.U;, eee 0 
40—Oklahoma..._. 7 
48—Arkansas...... 14 
40—Rilten ae 0 
34—S. ME eee 0 
7—Baylore. so 7 
eee 14 
23—Texas A.&M.. @ 
i begets a 
338 55 
TEXAS A. & M. 
Texas Keates” 
Houston T. it) 
41—Texas A. & I. 0 
49-—NXE eee 7 
14—T. C.'U.} 0 
48—Baylor. mot) 
7—Arkansas. SD 
21—S. M. U - 10 
19—Rice. .. Be!) 
O—Texas. « 2a 
__7—Washingtonst..: 0 
260 46 
L0G 
Horned Frogs 
Oe Pe he 0 
— Arkansas). |... 
PRE, Somes a re “6 p 
+—Texas 14 
14—Fordham.....: 28 
23—Baylor 12 
7 
7 
Se, 
13 
95 
12—Bowdoin...,... °6 
20—Middlebury 0 
Bates. sige ot 13 
6—Brown......... 28 
7—Williams....,.. 34 


Hampshire., 33 
14—Mass. State... 7 


81 


*— TULANE - VIRGINIA 
Cavaliers 


7| 41—Hamp.-Syd.... 0 
acer ae Q| 25—Lafayette...... 0 
Ae ace eae AG 20— wale. . 2.24 3) BE 
6 | 44—Richmond..... 0 
MeO sero MESS ike:.. < 
14| 34—Va. Tech...... 0 
ay pe 19; 27—W.andL...... ? 
et re Q| 34—Lehigh........ 0 
ot ae 19 | 28—N. Carolina.... 7 
95 | 279 42 

me U. Cc. L.A. VIRGINIA M. I: 

Bruins “ Cadets 

" 7—Wash. State.... 6 7—Clemson....... 36 
wee -O—Stanford....... 33 | 18—Temple........ 28 
14—Mohtana...... 7| 20—Army....-.... 27 
- .7—Washington.... 14 7—Virginia....... 27 
44—Oregon........ 7 | 26—Richmond..... 7 
7—California...... 27 | 13—Davidson...... °7 
pe erezon x State... 19 ae ha os . - 

amp Haan... . — Mary. “ : 
ea pents Clare. es 31 15—Va. Tech...... 10 
—S8. California... 7 | 357 ié3 

141 
VIRGINIA TECH. 
VANDERBILT Gobblers 

Commodores 22—Catawba....... 2 
0 | 14—Kentucky. . 37 
38—Georgetown.... 0 
7—W. and M 16 
16—Davidson 0 
13—W and 3 
0—Virginia . 34 
14—N. C. State . 13 
10—V. M.I........ 15 
13—Richmond..,.. 0 


112 120 
89 
WASHINGTON 
- VILLANOVA Huskies 


a Wildcats 6—Minnesota..... 14 

» 38—Centre... i: © 6—Oregon State... 9 

6—Florida 0 | 23—Wash. State.... 13 
. 14—U. C.L.A..... 7 

7 

4 


7—Stanford....... 13 

0—Dudquesne. >1—Montana...... 0 
-13—Temple. 1 13—California...... 6 
7—Detroit .. 6| 16—Oregon........ 19 
tee. 13 | 14—s. California... 13 


oe, Sporting Events—College Football Scores; Post Season Gamer. 939 


WASH. STATE W. AND 
Cougars Maiaay’s : 
6—U.C. L. A..... 7| 53—Appr: Sch..... 0 
13—California...... 6 O—NAVY oc cde 34 
13—Washington.... 23] 51—Ran-Macon.... 7 
6—S. California... 7| 16—Va. Tech...... 7 
7—Oregon State... 0| 28—Hamp.-Syd.... 0 
13—Oregon........ 0| 48—Geo. Wash..... 0 
26—Idaho......... 0 3—Dartmouth.... 0 
14—Stanford....... 13| 21—V.M.I...... om 
59—Gonzaga....... 0) 38—Richmond..... ‘3 
O—Texas Aggies... 7 O—N. C. State.... 13 
157 63 | 258 . * 64 
W. AND L. 
Generals WILLIAMS 
19—Sewanee....... 20 Purple . 
0Q—Kentucky....... 7| 33—Middlebury.... 0 
O—Geo. Wash..... 0 7—Princeton.. 20 
21—Richmond..... 38—Northeaste: 0 
38—Va. Tech...... KE 13—Bowdoin O° 
HW. Vann eet ae 34—Tutts.. Seal 
7—Virginia... a 13—Union. . a9. 
13—Davidson.. “ 25—Wesleyan ». «0 
O0—Maryland...... 28—Amherst... oFeh 
69 93 | 191 27 
WESLEYAN 
Cardinals WISCONSIN 
6—Brown......... 20 Badgers 
7—Bowdoin....... 13 7—Marauette.... . 26 
7—Connecticut.... 0]| 14—Northwestern.. 41 
32—Haverford..... 18} 23—lowa. 22. "iene 
7—Amherst 27—Indiana.’...:.. 25 
21—Coast Guard... 20—Syracuse....... 27 
0—Williams.. 5 34—Ohio State..... 46 
27—Trinity o| 18—Purdue....2. a3 
pone’ as 6—Minnesota..... 4i 
107 112 hee Bs 
144 : 208 © 
WEST VIRGINIA be 
Mountaineers 
13—Waynesburg... 7 YALE 
O—Navy........-« 40 Eli 
20—W. Va. Wes.... 0} 21—Virginia....... 19 
O0—Fordham...... 27} 13—Penn......:... 28 
6—Kentucky...... 18 7—AIMY......-.4: 20 
7—W. and L...... 6 0—Dartmouth.... 7 
21—Kansas........ 0 0O—Brown........ 
O—Penn State..... 7 7—Cornell <4. #2 see 
H—ATMY.......-.-. i 6—Princeton...... 20 
12—Mich. State.... 14 0—Harvard....... 14 
85 126 |" 54. a eee 


58 } 120 94 


ROSE BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


Ohio 0. 
39-—W fferson 0, California 0. 


23—Sout: 


ats 
ittsburgh 14. 


Galifornia 14, Tennessee 

anford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500). 
SUGAR BOWL 
mee A ; : a ed ‘he ed La.) 

- ane 20, Temple 14. 

Be rexas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2. 


[Bast 3, West 0. : 1939—Wes 


(Sun. Francisco) 


Records of Post Season Football Games 


1937—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14. 
1938—Santa Clara 6, Louisiana 0. (45,000) 
1939—Texas Christian 15, Carnegie 7. (50,000) 
1940—Texas A. and M, 14, Tulane 13 (73,000). 
1941—Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181). 


ORANGE BOWL 

(Miami, Fla.) 
1935—Bucknell 26, Miami 0. 
1936—Catholic U. 20, Mississippi 19. 
1937—Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12. 
1938—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. (18,970) 
1939—Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0. (32,191) . 
1940—Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 (36,500). } 
1941—Mississippi State 17, Georgetown 7 (35,001). 

SUN BOWL \ 

(El Paso, bse h 
1936—Hardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico State 14. 
1937—Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines6. 
1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) 
1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) 
che emer ae ee , Arizona State of Temple 0 

(1 


1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State of Temple 
13 (14,000). 

COTTON BOWL 

(Dallas, Tex.) 

1937—Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6. 
1938—Rice 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,000) 
1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech, 13. (40,000) 
1940—-Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000). 
194i—Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 (45,500). 


(Figures in parentheses after games ‘denote attendance). 
> EAST-WES® (SHRINE GAME) 


1940—West 28, East 11 eerie 


y36—East 19, West 3. _ + 1938—Bast 0; West 9-5 69.000) | 1941—West 20, Hast 14 (62,000). 
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Sporting Events—Prof. Football; Bicycling Championships 
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‘ 


940° 

Professional Football 
Year Team Year Team 
1921—Chicago Bears 1926—Frankford Yellow 
1922—Canton Bulldogs Jackets 


1927—New York Giants 

1928—Providence Steam 
Roller 

11929—Green Bay Packers 


1923—Canton Bulldogs 
1924—Cleveland 
1925—Chicago Cardinals 


Champions by Years 


Year Team - 
1930—Green Bay Packers 
1931—Green Bay Packers 
1932—Chicago Bears 
1933—Chicago Bears 
1934—-New York Giants 
1935—Detroit Lions 


Year Team * 
1936—Green Bay Packers — 
ep EE era 3 Red- 
1938—New York Giants 


15i0—Chicago Bears | 


The champions from 1933 « are based on the playoff system which started in that year. 


Professional Football Standings for 1941 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Eastern Division 


Points _ Points 
Pe. For Agst Pc. For Ae 
iNew, York... 5...) -727 238 114 Green Bay.... 1 ‘0 2909s 2a8 a2 
Brooklyn. -636 158 127 Chicago Bea 1 0 .909 396 147 
Washington,.. -545 176 174 ,| Detroit....... : 6 1 .400 121 195 
Philadelphia. . 3 -200 119 218 | Chicago Cards. 3 T. bk. .300. sae 
Pittsburgh: ....2... .100 103 276 Cleveland. . 2 9 O 182. 116 4242 


1 
The Chicago Bears won the Western Division playoff, 33 to 14. 


Western Division 


Bicycling Championships of 1941 


Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 


nar neaee Amateur Bicycle Championships, Rose 

Bowl Course, Pasadena, Calif., Aug. 23-24. 
SENIOR MEN 

ra celia Thomson, Chicago, Ill. Time: 

fee Sy crora nga Ferguson, Hollywood, Calif. Time: 


15 Mile fort Race—Marvin Thomson, Chicago, 
Til. Time: 35:5 

30 Mile Point Race Bob Stauffacher, San Mateo, 
Calif. Time: 1:16:38 3 


FINAL eeiortnGs 


Marvin Thomson, Chicago. Ill. 
' Bob Stauffacher, San Mateo, Calif. 
Don Ferguson, Hollywood, Calif. 
Don Whetstine, Pasadena, Calif. ___. 
Chester Nelsen, Jr., St. Louis, Missouri. 
'*Carleton Boulware, Shelby, Ohio 

*Joe Colla, San Jose, Calif. . 


JUNIOR MEN 
3. Miles—Chuck Rawat. Chicago, Ill. 


Time: 


6 Miles—Andrew cana San Francisco, 
vege Time: 17:15 3/5. 

s—Andrew Bernadsky, 
“calit Time: 24:41, 


Miles—Andrew Bernadsky, 
06 2/5. 


San Francisco, 


San Francisco, 


FINAL STANDING 


ts. 
Andrew Bernadsky, San Francisco, Calif. 18 
;Chuck Edwards, Chicago, Ill. .......2.......0.: 14 
Walter Sorenson, Milwaukee, Wisc. . __. Bee eae | 
*Frank Berlando, aoe th. Sr Ae a teatins Mis Roe 2 


*Robert Frei, St. Louis 


National A. A. U. Swimming Championships, 1941 


finished in order listed—Berlando, Frei, Stone, 7 
Ingram. 


WOMEN 
1 Mile—Jean Michels, Chicago, 


Il. Time: 

2:02 2/5. rs 

a a5 RT oe Stracke, St. Louis, Mo. Time: 
6 ml, Time: 


wre ss Michels, Chicago, 
FINAL STANDING 


Jean Michels, Chiccgo, Ill. .. 
Elsie Stracke, St. Louis, Mo. 
*Mildred Kugler, Somerville, N : 
Ruth Maxhimer, No. Hollywood, Calif. 
Bernice McCann, Bakersfield, 


16:29 


‘5. 
Senior en—1 Mil Bob Stauffacher, San 
Mateo, Calif. Time: 2:48 4/5 
Senior Men—2 Miles—Dom. “Peterson, San Jose, — 
Calif. Time: 5:08. : 
Senior Men—5 Miles—Bob Stauffacher, San 
Mateo, Calif. Time: 10:46. ‘ 
FINAL STANDING 
Board Track 
Bob Stauffacher, San Mateo, Calif. 
Marvin Thomson, Chicago, Ill. 
Ed Carfagnini,. Chicago, Il. 
Don Peterson, San Jose, Calif. 
Harold Hughes, Buffalo, 
Sam Rinelli, San Jose, Calif. 
Trini Perez, San Jose, Calif. 
Phil Messines, San Jose, Calif... 44/0) saa 


FINAL STANDING 


Junior Men—(Board Track Pts. 
Chuck Edwards, Chicago, nie Ag niere ae eae Seren 18 
Frank Berlando, Chicago, Ill, 105. s, senenee 10 


*Ralph Brown, San Jose, Calif. 
Bill Mulcoy, San Jose, Calif t.ho ae 1 
*Brown and Mulcoy were matched in a special 
one-mile race with 
win third place. 


Distance . 


ST, LOUIS, MO., AUG. 9-16 


HIGH POINT, N. C., AUG. 9-16 


Time Men— Winner Time Women—Winner 
100 meter free style,...... 1:00.1 Hirose, A. H. C. A. 1:08.9 1 
3 cheval hb A ‘re ee oe Ww. Smith, hg AES Gn Alte Lee ee . Si ee x be he me 
meter free style. . :47. - Smith, Jr., A. H.C. A.) 5:23.7! “|B. re es 
800 meter free style. ./10:06.1 |K, Nakama, A. H.C. A. |11:16.0 N. Markl ee this 
~ 1500 meter free style .|19:55.8... |K. Nakama, A. H. G. A. |22:12.2 N. Merki, M. A, G 
100 meter back stroke. 1:06.3 |A. Kiefer, G.'T. C. 1:17.5 |G. Callen, N.Y. W.S. A. 
200 meter breast strok 2:45.7. |J. Balmores, A. H. CG. A 3:14.9 P. As inal, iviers Club 
300 meter medey. .... 3:56.9 J. Balmores, A. H. GC. A 4:32.7 C. M Mlyamoto, A BH. Cra 
a meter medley delay A 3:29. i ane. A Tower Club 3:53.5 IN. Y A 
meter Re aad ; wali 10:37.7 Ri 
Diving, 3 meter board..., .|142.8 pts.|E. Clark, ‘hin State..... 138,68 pts,|H ive Gly indianapolis 


» Diving, 1¢ 10 meter board.. 


.|107.7 pts. |E. Clark, Ohio State 


OTHER SWIM WINNERS IN 1941 
Eastern Ree League—Yale University. 
National Collegiate A, A. Championship—Uni- 


Western Conference Championship—University 
of Michigan. 


97.77pts.|H. Crienkovich, F. G. §. EF. 


Southern Conference Ch ions 
of: North Carolina, Ghee Ate iy 


A. A. U. LONG DISTANCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Fall River, Mass., Aug. ot pee 45 .8s—Steve 


Wozniak, unattached, Buffalo, N 


[ “a $3 bi a 


TO ee ye te 
Tg ba 


» Sporting Events—Archery; Handball; Canoeing 
Archery Championships of 1941 and Records 


1941 CHAMPIONS 


Map Champion—Larry Hughes, Burjank, Cal. Single York Round, 141-827; Doubl 
279-1637; Single American Round, 90-744; Double American Round, 180-1464.’ mom 
-_ Woman C pion—Miss Ree Dillinger, Summit, N. J. Single National Round, 72-482; Double National, 
ee 090 = be ee Ee wis eS Saas. Round, 144-1198, 

A Champion— est, Joplin, ssouri. Single Junior American Round, 90-718; 

tnior Amefican’ Round, 180-1006. ep e i ound, 90-718; Double 
| Junior pion—Dorothy Axtelle, Tacoma, ash: Single Cclumbia Round, 72-516; 
& lumbia. Round, 144-1022. ‘g ie Round tae 
i is lar Style Flight Shoot Champion—Herbert Henderson, Evansville, Ind. Distance: 483 
yards, 2 inches. : 


_. Women’s Regular Style Flight 
9396 yards, 2 feet, 9 inches. 

Free Style Flight Shoot Champion—Miss Glendolene Vinyard, Canby, Ore. Distance: 423 yards. 
cyt ALL-TIME RECORDS AND .RECORD HOLDERS 


Single York Round—135-829. Carl Strang, Dearborn, Mich. (1941). 
Double York Round—279-1637. Larry Hughes, Burbank, Cal. (1941). 
Single American Round—90-744. Larry Hughes, Burbank, Cal. 
Double American Round—180-1464. Larry Hughes, Burbank, Cal. 
' Single National Round—72-522. Miss Mildred Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Double National Round—144-1010. Miss Mildred Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Single Columbia Round—72-584. Miss Ree Dillinger, Summit, N. Y. (1941). 
__ Double Columbia Round—1i44-1148. Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. (1940); Miss Ree Dillinger, 
| Summit, N. J. (1941). ¢ \ 
_ _ Single American Round for Women—80-666. Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. (1940); 90-666, Miss 
Ree Dillinger, Summit, N. J. (1941). 
_ Double American Round for Women—179-1309. Miss Ree Dillinger, Summit, N. J. (1941). 
* Single Junior American Round—9$0-720. Paul Cowin, Bethlehem, Pa. (1941). 
Double Junior American Round—180-1426. Billy West, Joplin, Mo. (1941). 
Single Columbia Round for Juniors—72-516. Mary Thompson, Phoenix, Ariz. (1940); Dorothy Axtelle, 
~ Tacoma, Wash. (1941). 
i) Double Columbia Round for Juniors—144-1022. Dorothy Axtelle, Tacoma, Wash. (1941). 

’ Regular Style Flight Shoot (Men)—517 yds., 1 ft. Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. (1939). 

_ Free Style Flight Shoot (Men)—614 yds., 6 in. Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. (1936). ‘ 
Flight Shoot for Women—396 yds., 2 ft., 9 in. Miss Glendolene Vinyard, Canby, Ore. (1941). 
Free Style Flight Shoot for Women—423 yds. Miss Glendolene Vinyard, Canby, Ore. 


EASTERN ARCHERY ASSOCIATION ‘. 


_ _ ¥ork Round Champion, E. Harold Potts, Moorestown, N. J.—Single York Round, 135-757; Double 


_ York Round, 264-1500. j 
~ American Round Champion, Carl J. Weese, Newark, N. J _—Single American Round, 90-688; Double 


_ American Round, 179-1359. 
National Round Champion, Miss Ree Dillinger, Summit, N. J _—Single National Round, 72-494; Double 


_ National Round, 144-368. 
Columbia Round pion, Miss Ree Dillinger, Summit, N. J.—Single Columbia Round, 172-580; 


1 Double Columbia Round, 144-1136. 
; CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT 


- Senior Men—Marvin Schmidt, Lincoln Park. | Senior Men (open)—Dewey Thorsen, Geneva, Ill. — 
Senior Women—Edith Radtke, Tuley Park. Senior Women (open)—M. Mcintosh, Aurora, Ill. ~ 


Handball Champions, 1941 


Source: Harold Rosenthal, New York City 
ONE-WALL Hill S. OC. , 
_ Metropolitan Singles—Artie Wolfe, Trinity Club. Metropolitan Doubles—*Ed Linz and Frank 
Metropolitan Doubles—Morton Alexander and | Coyle, New York A. C. , 
arvin Hecht, ae at hoetea, wciniey vent ee State Singles—Ken Schneider, Castle 
ee ingles—Victor Herschkowitz, Trin. ip, 1e. 
ST a temeaiae N. ¥. State Doubles—Ed Linz and Frank Coyle, 
New York A. C. 


Junior National 
York. 

Junior National Doubles—Ken Schneider and 
Herbert Silver, New York. at 

Senior National Singles—Joe Platak, Chicago. 

Senior National Doubles—Ed Linz and Frank 


Coyle, New York. 


Shoot Champion—Miss Glendolene Vinyard,’ Canby, Ore. Distance: 


ib. 
N ¥. State Doubles—Morton Alexander and 


IN. OY. 

rtie Wolfe, Trinity Club. 4 

National Singles—Artie Wolfe, Trinity Club. 
National Doubles—*Morton Alexander and Mar- 


nt, Trinity Club. 
Metro litan Women—Miss Marie Zanetti, un- 


“a FOUR-WALL ; 
_ Metropolitan Singles—Ken Schneider, 
SS ee 
Canoeing Champions, 1941 
Seurce: Harold Rosenthal, New York City " 
PADDLING SAILING 


Singles—Ken ‘Schneider, New ‘ 


Castle 


One-Man Single-Blade—Joe Ryan, Pendleton | nternational Decked-Class—John Stierstorfer. 
Edgewater, — 


n b. 
Bee Sian Double-Blade—*Ernie Riedel, Pendle- 


Club. 
Ernie Riedel and William York. 


lub. i 
‘yonkers Canoe Club. 
endleton Canoe Club. 
New York City. 


2a 
Phila- 


Badum, Rochester, N. 


en’s Open—Hen: 
views c M ss Bunny Hoover. 


Women’s Open—Mi 
ie Bapphia. Pa. 
c 


& 


. 
> 


New York. 
Open Cruising~*Hans Waldinger, 


Ned. 
Class B—Julie Hirsch and Walter Mazaika, New | 


Class C—Hans Lehsau, New York. 


*Defending champion. 


SS ate Oe 
Shuffleboard Champions, 1941 


Mid-winter tourney, St. Petersbu , 


Fla., Jan. 15-17, 194% : 
Men’s Closed (over 50 years)—E. J. Lillis, Pea- 
Lgl err “Closed (over 50 years) —Mrs. A. N. 


- 


Spink, Rochester, N. ¥. ‘ 


_ Arthur Tauber 


ale 


942 Sporting Events—Fencing; Sullivan Awards; 6-Day Racing 
Fencing Championships for 1941 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America 
Sabre Epee 2 
Dr. Norman C. Armitage| Capt. G. Heiss, U.S.A.| Miss 


Foil 
Dean Cetrulo 
Dr. John R. Huffman 
Silvio Giolito 
Alfred Snyder 
Warren A. Dow 
Dernell Every 
Norman Lewis 
Nathaniel Lubell 
Jose R. de Capriles 


Dr. John R. Huffman 
Miguel A. de Capriles 
Dr. Tibor Nyilas 
Dean Cetrulo 

George Worth 
Nicholas Muray 
Ralph Marson 

Jose R. de Capriles 
Dr. Ervin S. Acel 
Dr. James H. Flynn 


Foil—Dean Cetrullo, Salle Santelli. 
Epee—Capt. Gustave Heiss, USA., Fencers Club. 
Sabre—Dr. Norman C. Armitage, Fencers Club. 
National Foil—Miss Helene Mayer, San isco 
Fencers Club. 2 
. Three-Weapon—Miguel A. de Capriles, Salle 
Santelli. . 
Foil Team—Warren A. Dow, Dernell Every, Silvio 
pate, Dr. John R. Huffman; New York Athletic 
ub. 
Capt. 


Epee Team—Robert Driscoll, Gustave 


INTER-DIVISIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS { 


Outdoor Sabre—Miguel A. de Capriles, Salle 
Santelli. 

Intermediate Foil—Diaz Cetrulo, Salle Santelli. 

Intermediate Epee—Arthur Tauber, New York 
University. 

Intremediate Sabre—Douglas. Gerard, Salle 
Santelli. 

Women’s Intermediate—Miss Dorothy Lancaster, 
Fencers Club. 
, Intermediate Foil Team—Sivlio Giolito, Rudolf 


Foil—Frank -Righeimer, Illinois Division. 
Epee—Saul Karch, Michigan Division. 
Sabre—William Osis, Michigan Division. 


PACIFIC COAST : 


Foil—Alfred R. Snyder, Olympic Club (S. F.) 
Epee—Andrew Boyd, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

ys rapt babe Carfagno, Los Angeles Athletic 
ub. 


Women’s Foil—Miss Helene Mayer, San Fran- 
cisco Fencers Club. 
Foil Team—Andrew Boyd, Edward Carfagno, 


_ Herman Hersum; Los Angeles Athletic Club. 


. Year 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


MID-WEST 


i Division. 


Women’s Foil ¢ 
Helene Mayer isk 
Miss Helena Mroczkowska’. 
Mrs. Marion Lloyd Vince | 
Miss Maria Cerra 

Mrs. Jarmila Vokral 
Miss Madeline Dalton 
Mrs. Doliy Funke ; 
Miss Barbara Cochrane 
Miss Paul Sweeney _ 
Mrs. Lisel Oppenheim 
Miss Mildred I. Stewart 


Andrew Boyd 
Henrique Santos 
Marvin Metzger 

Jose R. de Capriles 
Kevis Kapner : 
Miguel A. de Capriles 
Edouard Guirola 

G. Wallace Goldsmith 
Dr. James H. Flynn 
Pieter Mijer 


Jaeckel, Alfred Skrobisch 


Heiss, USA, Tracy 
Fencers Club. 
Sabre Team—Miguel A. de Capriles, D 


Cetrulo, Dr. Tibor Nyilas, George Worth; Salle 
Santelli. 

Women’s Foil Team—Miss Dorothy Lancaster, 
Miss Helena J. Mroczkowska, Miss Mildred ji. 
Stewart, Miss Dorothy Wahl, Fencers Club. Sag 

Three-Weapon Team—Jose R. de Capriles, Pieter 
Mijer, Dr. Tibor Nyilas; Salle Santelli. faa 


Vo 
Ozol, Wallace Goldsmith, Henrique Santos; New ” 
York Athletic Club. 

All-Eastern Intermediate Epee Team Champion- 
ship—Dr. James H. Flynn, Wallace Goldsmith, 
Rudolph Ozol; New York Athletic Club. i 

All-Eastern Intermediate Sabre Team Champion- 
ship—Norman Lewis, Douglas Gerard, Jack Gorlin; — 
Salle Santelli. 

All-Eastern Women’s Intermediate Foil Team 
Championship—Miss Grace Acel, Miss Maryanne 
Harris, Miss Grace Uthoff; Salle Santelli. 


Women’s Foil—Miss Paula Sweeney, Michigan 


Epee Team—Victor Arnautoff, Louis Lataillade. 
John L. Thompson, Olympic Club. I 

Sabre Team—Edward Carfagno, Joseph Lampl, 
Herman Hersum; Los Angeles Athletic Club. ‘ 

Women’s Foil Team—Miss Helene Mayer, Miss — 
Roberta Fritz, Miss Marcelle Woollen, San Fran- 
cisco Fencers Club. 

Women’s Foil—Grace V. Acel, William & Mary, 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


Name Sport Points 
1930..) Bobby Jones, jr........ Golf. ..... 1625 
1931...) Barney Berlinger.......|Track.. 425 
LOS2 10. A. Bauscth,.........% Track.. 687 
1933. .| Glenn Cunningham..... Track .. 611 
1934..]W. R. Bonthron,...... Track....| 1072 
1936. .|.W. L. Little, Jr....2... Golf innsk 694 

The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy ts 


awarded annually to the athlete who “‘by his per- 
formance, example and influence as an amateur 
and a man, has done the most during the year to 


New York Six-Day Bicycle Races 


A Miles Pts. 
Mar. 1929—Georgetti and G, Debaets.2135.9 284 
Déc. 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets. 2270.9 505 
Mar. 1930—Belloni and G. Debaets...2330.9 944 
Dec. 1930—Georgetti-Brocardo .......2666,9 276 
Mar. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere. .2 
Dec, 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere 
Mar, 1932—McNamara-Peden...... 


. 1932—F, Spencer-Peden . 
Mar. 1933—Letourner-G. Debae 
Dec, 1933—Letourner-Peden.... 
Mar. 1934—Brocardo-Guimbretiere. . 


*Pive days. 


2487. 
» 2472.9 


b 


Madison Square Garden, in Highth Avenue be- 
tween 49th and 50th Streets, New York City, has a 
seating capacity ranging from 16,000 to 18,500, de- 
pending on the type of the attraction and whether 
seats are set up in the arena. The Garden cost 
approximately $5,500,000 including building and 
land. The informal opening (Nov. 28, 1925) had 

'the Six-Day Bike race as an attraction. This 
was followed by the formal opening (Dec. 15, 
1925), also the opening of the hockey.season, with 
a@ game between Les Canadiens and New York with 


Madison Square Garden 
Source: An Official of Madison Square Garden 


Year Name Sport | Points 
1936. ./Glenn Morris.......... Track....} 1106 
19387: JS. DuBudger. 2h.ce ses Tennis. . 1398 
1938. ./Don Lash. ....... 5 ccc ack .... 459 
1989, J) W: Burks... sees Rowing. 1063 
1940... |5. Gregory Rice....... Track ....| 1013 


—__ $$$ $a 
advance the cause of sportsmanship.’’ The A.-A, Us 
polls sports leaders throughout the country in its 
search for the No. 1, sportsman of the year. ; 


Miles Pts, 
Dec. 1934—Letourner-Debaets ....... 53.9 743 
Mar. 1935—Letourner-Georgetii ...;):2359.9 800 
Dec. 1935—Kilian-Vopel ............ 247.7 1 
Mar, 1936—Kihan-Vopel .. i. rtd 
iz 


more than 17,000 spectators present. 

The last attraction in, the old Garden was the 

erris-Dundee fight (May 4, 1925) after which the 
structure was wrecked for the construction of the 
New York Life Insurance Company building. The 
old Garden cost ‘approximately $3,000,000 and oc- 
cupied the block bounded by 26th and 27th streets 
and Madison and Fourth avenues. It was opened _ 
(June 16, 1890) with Edouard Strauss, composer of 
dance music and conductor, of Vienna, and a ballet 
under the direction of Leon Espinosa. 


' Foreign 


7 


‘Education .... a 
“Organized Relief 25,089 17,978 3,231 
‘Health by 006 906 


e cities du 


ligious 


ie ee 


‘ota. 
“Sincludes $6,386,855 in gifts to American War 


ganizations 


» College, 


velopme: 


mths of 1941, follows: 
= 1940 


Pur... 250 
Relief... 14,418 5,874 516 71 


Benefactions, Bequests and Gifts 


- Large Benefactions of 1941 


Source: The John Price Jones Corporation_and World Almanac Questionnaire 


The John Price Jones Corporation’s compilation 
f publicly announced gifts and bequests in seven Carlton Hotel and site, New York City (assessed 


Goelet, Robert Walton, New York City, Ritz- 


ring 1940, and for the first nine | at $3,675,000) to Harvard 
hime, ) arvard Universit 


1941 1940 1941 
Gifts Gifts Bequests Bequests 
0 000 $000 000 


$ 
20,521 1,754 any 
1 


$000 
... 13,003. 15,812 5,416 11,657 
6,443 


$61,998 *$49,903 $15,723 $25,087 


during July, August and September, 


by the Carnegie Corporation of 
1) were: $350,000 to the Teachers 
90,000 for the de- 
or Negro Colleges; 
$164,000, American 

rican Association for 

nga Carnegie Foundation 


esearch Council; 
mtral Library; $ 


nistration; 
Grants mad 


Jew York (1941) were: 
ts of $50,000 or over, 
edical sciences, which 


$50,01 
e by 


iornell - University Medical 
Tulane University; $168,000, 


Gouncil; $150, 


ashington University_(St. Louis) 
orial Hospital for Treatment 
Diseases, New York City. 


000 each, Universi 


tted to the Natural Sciences, 


fonated to thi 


nonymous 


Jieges and universities. 
Bae Mrs. 


Bagley, 


an Foundation, 
Indiana) 


, 


eg 
Commo: 


to the Social Sciences 


e National 


g 


enry. ., Greenwich, Conn., 
ich Hospital. 
New York City, aad to 
, Néw York City. 
$100,000 to Principia 


(000 to Medill School of 
estern University. 
$500,000 to Butler Uni- 


Sing: 
4S gi,569,648 to Dartmouth 


pol 
iliam 
h Fund of New York, $119,925 to 


eal 
of Pennsylvania. 
nivers ty purton Winston-Salem, N. C., $150,000 
“University of North Carolina. 
Mrs. Margaret F., $100,000 to aed Daly 


Emorial Hospital Co 
i HG 
donner, William H.. msbury, Conn., $130,000 to 


Os i 
ord .). Hospital. ; 
artford (Conn.) Horn ‘T.,. Washington, D. ©., 


nsign, 


rp., Hamilton, Mont. | 
400,000 to Hanover College. 


ir 


r., DY: 
5,000 40 Gentral Union Mission. 


‘ 


y. 
Dr. J. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
one athe en Seminary. at bd 5 
ayden undation, $100,000 to L 
Linseindale,, Westehester CO. Es oe 
Hears: T ale (auctioned -at Gimbels, March 
25, 1941), $162,171 for New ¥ 1 
Women and Children. eile acc! 
Hughes, Eugene H., $1,000,000 to Eugene H. 


Hughes Memorial Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 


‘Hamilton, oO. 


_W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich.. 
$500,000 to University of Michigan. 

Kendall, William M., New York City, $100,000 
to American Academy in Rome. 

Leland, Mrs. Frances Eugenie, Boston, Mass.. 
bequests amounting to $360,000. 

Mather, Alonzo Clark, Highland Park, Til., 
$3,000,000 for establishment of Alonzo Mather 
Aged Ladies’ Home for care of indigent women; 
$250,000 to International Peace Bridge, between | 
Bufialo and Fort Erie, Canada, to provide ‘‘suitable 
memorials.”’ s 

Mayer, Mrs. Norman, $300,000 to Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 

Mercer, Alexander G., from estate of, $200,697 to 
Harvard University; $100,349 each: Princeton Uni- 
versity and University of Pennsylvania. 

Morawetz, Victor, New York City, $2,643,090 to 
Boys Club of New York; $1,321,545 each to: Johns 
Hopkins University and Medical Society of South 
Carolina. a 

New York Community Trust, $222,964 in various 


grants. : 

Olin Foundation, Inc., $100,000 to Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Palmer, Miss Virginia, New London, Conn., © 
$194,633 to Connecticut College for Women, New 
London, Conn. : 

Parmalee, John, estate of, $509,710 to: Cornell © 
University. 

Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Joe J., Wichita Falls, 
Tex., $150,000 gymnasium to Southern Methodist 
University. 

Pheiffer, Henry C., and wife, New York City, 
$400,000 to Clark College, Atlanta, Ga.; $150,000 - 
to Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., and $100,000 . 
(pledged) to Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Porter, James Hyde, Macon, Ga., $175,000 to 
Mercer University. 

Rosenwald Foundation, $100,000 to Clark College, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Sarver, John M., Columbus, Ohio, $175,000 to 


Wittenberg College. 

Stewart, Mirah R., estate of, $188,722 to Prince- 
ton University. 

Stout, Susan. Levin, from estate, $102,362 to 


University of Pennsylvania. 
hiner. "E F,, Kansas City, Mo., $75,000 to 


University of Kansas City, Mo. 
yhonias. Mrs, Georgine Holmes, New York City, 
bequests amounting to $600,000, including $450,000 


duate Hospital. 
fee cas pitas york City, $150,876 in 


ests. | 
hae pee sther Hull, Dobbs Ferry, Nek 
York Society for the Relief of 


led Children; St. Luke’s Hos- 
ee ae vation iety for Relief of — 


Se ert City. New York City, from estate of: — 
$534,316 to Peder stion sor ee to. oe ot ee 
Philanthropic Societies; fee eae: ig St eners 


= 6,8 
and Infirm Biya be TD ijeasex, Jewish Social 


|. Hebrew, Orphan Asylum. 
SiWaid, OS Bverett, New York City, $215 910 to 
American Institute of Architects, ‘ashington, 


ce 
D Walcott, Mrs. Charles D. 


’ i Institution, D.C, 
1 Seas Caroline, New York City, poms 
estate: 9200/00 Ae Rae i; 4 
Tt eats - Eye ‘and Ear Hospital, ‘Lincoln — 
N. ¥. Orthopaedic Dispensary. 
Joseph B., Atlanta, Ga., 


10,000 
Widener, Joseph E., 


, Botanical Garden. i 
e Mist Sa. Mary Jewett, San Antonio, Text 


$150,000 to Yale University. 


aa 
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Governor—Charles Edison; Secretary of State— 
Joseph Brophy; Attorney General—David T. 
Wilentz; State Treasurer—Homer Zink; Adjutant 
General—William A. Higgins; Quartermaster Gen- 
eral—Stephen H. Barlow; Banking and Insurance 
Commissioner—Louis A. Reilly; State Librarian— 
deceased, no appointment as yet; Commissioner of 


New Jersey State Government 


a1. enh eee See 


New Jersey State Government ae 


Labor—John J. Toohey, Jr.; State Highway Com~= | 
missioner—E. Donald Sterner; State Highway 
Engineer—James_ Logan; Superintendent State 
Police—Charles H. Schoeffel; State Geologist— 
Henry B. Kummel; State Forester—Charles P. 
Wilbur; Commissioner of Educatiom—Charles H. 
ee Chairman, State Board of Regents—He 
. Jeffers. 


New Jersey Legislature, 1942 


STATE SENATE 


County 


Frank S. Farley, R.. 
Lloyd L. Schroeder, R. 


R. 
R. 


Atlantic City 
Teaneck 
Burlington 


Howard Eastwood, 
Colwick 


")|Bruce A. Wallace, 


Cape May... ./1I. Grant.Scott, R. . | Cape May City 
Cumberland .|Geo. H. Stanger. Vineland 
Roy V. Wright, R...|East Orange 
..|R. Hendrickson, R...| Wooabury 
....+.|Edward J. O’Mara,.D.| Jersey City 
Hunterdon...|/Wesley L. Lant, R...|Glen Gardner 
Mercer. ......|Crawf'd Jamieson, D .| Trenton 


P, O, Address’ 


County Name P.O.Addres 
Middlessex. ..|John E. Toolan, D. . .|Perth Amboy 
Monmouth ..|Haydn Proctor, R....| Asbury Park 
Morris....... H. A. Piersgu, R.. ..|Morristown © 

Ceanitscinet WAS. Mathis, R..2.. Toms River © 
Passaic O.R. Wilensky, R.. .|Passaic 

TIERS Sees J.R.Summerill, Jr.,R.|/Penns Grove 
Somerset +R. Re Pyne, Rovva ‘Bedminster 

ussex .|H. H. Hollinshed, R.'Sparta 
Union. -|Herbert J, Pascoe... .!Elizabeth 
Warren -|Harry Runyon, D.... |selvidere 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1942, MEMBERS BY COUNTIES 


Atlantic—Vincent.S. Haneman, Rep., Brigantine; 
Leon Leonard, Rep., Atlantic City. . 
Bergen—Stephen W. Lesko, Rep., Wallington; 
Lillian A, Mathis, Rep., Hackensack; Roscoe P 
McClave, Rep., Clifiside Park; Anthony Meyer, 
Jr., Rep., Maywood; Harry L. Towe, Rep., Ruther- 
ford; John Warhol, Jr., Rep., Mahwah. 
Burlington—A. Matlack Stackhouse, 
Moorestown. 
'__Camden—Rocco Palese, Rep., Camden; Emory S. 
Kates, Rep., Westmont; William R. J, Burton, 
Rep., Collingswood. 
' Cape May—John E. Boswell, Rep., Ocean City. 
Cumberland—Robert G. Howell, Rep., Bridgeton. 


Rep., 


Jersey City; Charles F. Paulauskas, Dem., Kearny; | 
Robert J. Rubacky, Dem., Jersey City: George B. © 
Schaeffer, Dem., Secaucus; 
ou Jersey City; Marcel E. Wagner, Dem., Jersey — 
ity. es 
Hunterdon—Mildred A. Preen, Dem., Oldwick. _ 
Mercer—Charles Browne, Dem., Princeton; | 
Thomas S. Dignan, Dem., Princeton; Hervey S. 
Moore, Rep., Trenton. ‘& 
Middlesex—Freg W. DeVoe, Dem., New Bruns- — 
wick; Ambrose J. Mudrak, Dem., Carteret; Bernard 
W. Vogel, Dem., Woodbridge. , 
Monmouth—J, Stanley Herbert, Rep., Sea Girt; 
Merrill H. Thompson, Rep., Interlaken. f 
Morris—Norman J. Griffiths, 


William J. Tierney, | 


Rep., M i 
David Young, 3d, Rep., Towaco. : mage 
Ocean—Lettie E. Savage, Rep., Lakewood. 
Passaic—Manfield G.. Amlicke, Rep., Passaic; 
Louis P. Bertoni, Rep., Clifton; Mattie S. Doremus, 
Rep., Paterson; William J. Hanna, Rep., Paterson. _ 
Salem—Mayhew J. Dolbow, Rep., Pennsville, — _ 
Somerset—Freas L. Hess, Rep., Somerville. 
Sussex—Alfred B. Littell, Rep., Franklin. 


Essex—Dominic A. Cavicchia, Rep., Newark; 
. Jacob S. Glickenhaus, Rep., Newark; C. Colburn 
Hardy, Rep., East Orange; Frank S. Hargrave, 
Rep., Orange; Gloanna W. MacCarthy, Rep., 
_- Maplewood; Lester E, Mahr, Rep., Newark: Duane 
_E, Minard, Jr., Rep., Montclair: C. Milford: Orben, 
Rep., Millburn; Frank S. Platts, Rep., Newark: 
Olive C. Sanford, Rep., Nutley; Adolph Wegrocki. 
Rep., Newark; Jerome B. Wiss, Rep., Orange. 


Gloucester—John G. Sholl, Rep., Pittman. MuURemen ‘Hen Uelins bene Me nt gna 
Hudson—Peter P. Artaserse, Dem., Jersey City; | Plainfield: Fred £, Shepard, Rep., Elizabeth. Pos, 


Benedict A. Beronio, Dem., Hoboken; Leroy A’ 


Fr ‘ i 
‘Cooney, Dem., Bayonne; Jacob Friedland, Dem., \ epee hie Thompson, Demz, Stewarts 


ville. 


Government of Hudson County, N. J. 


; MAYORS 
13 ST oderngel oy, Frank neue Pepe eet H.| John J. 

oF eeley. ayonne, James J. Donovan. Union| North B 
City, Harr. Thourot. West New York, Joseph °C rhe Ke 
 Stilz. Weehawken, John G. Meister, Secaucus, 


: 


Kane. Guttenberg, Andrew Johnstone, ; 


Paul F. Cullum. Harrison, Frederick’ 
J. Gassert. Kearney, Frederi rae 
John A, Reynolds. ve - lise Newark, 


; Jersey City—Mayor, Director of Public Affairs, | 
_ Frank Hague; Director of Revenue and Finance, | 
_ Arthur Potterton; Director of Streets and Public 
Improvements, Joseph E. Colford; Director of Pub- 
' lie Safety, Daniel Casey; Directer of Parks and 


Court, Chief Justice Thom q . 
Court, Henry E Saud’ “Peeeias aoe 


Common Pleas, Thomas H. Brown, James R. Erwin 
Court, Murris 


nie ~ Eugene 
Public Property, William J. McGovern. Clerk; Surrogate, John H. Gavin; Register i 
Hobeken—Mayor and Director of Public Affairs, Prosection uv ani, County Clerk, Gustav tonne 
Bernard H. McFeeley; Director of Revenue and | O'Neill; Treasurer ¥renk Go uk Supervisor, John F. 

- Finance, William Giltert; Director of Public Safety, sel, Emil Walscheid: Probation oul County Coun-— 
_ Michael F. Kearins; Director of Public Works, | Kern: Hudson County Board of Taxahiog ie eee 
"3 ee egg J. McAleer; Director of Parks, Frank Selah i Harry EB. Bischoff, Patrick J ny oun, 
Hi : Bayonne—Mayor as a, Director of Public Barety; a chen enor Sullivan; Secretary, Joseph Py 
ames J. novan; rector o ublic Works, Board Fs i. 
Bulag, suet” Wctettbittor"at Bathe) SaMee™s Rugmane J Atonough Wags Baa 

; 0. v1 3 ? A 

"Affairs, Henry: W. Murphy; ‘Director of Finance, | Sweeney, ‘Thomney” pebomas Boyle, John Ww 


mi: James J. by 
ford and Ji ow a 
John Mor pe W. Buckley; Clerk of the Board, 


Horace K, Roberson. 
Judges and Other County Officials—Supreme 


SS 


~ 


United States—Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operations 945 


Motor Bus Operations 


. Source: Bus Transportation 
INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY : 
eyenue Bus- Revenue, = 
Passen-/Bus Com- Pyatien eee Daaneis Bus Com-| Buses Miles 
e: whe per- si i r- 
Year ated os Gata sido Orne bess 
3 $2%o) soo | ae.sso [1.1089 $89 
5 , 2 .102,000} |1936 500,000 3,600 7 j 
= 395,000 3,845 28,350 rt 082,944) 1937 F 3,000 34780 1 G38'900 : 
1982 357,000 3,896 26,706 932,300) |1938....| 373,769 848 20,000 ; i¢ 
1934 $38,780, 4096 | 20.814 | $29.900 1839. ---) 345:089] 3308 | 18:00 | S84/808 
1935. ...|. 415,000) 3,570 | 23,750 1,084,763!) 2.208. | ie ae 
eer ts Of LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO SUBURBAN POINTS) 
1980. .. . (1,350,000 1,231 13,350 510,000 |, 1936... . [2,571,000 815 22,00 
1931. .../1,325,000} 1,506 15,655 521,000 {| 1937.” | 2'737,000 730 34500 Rey 
1932. . . . |1,300,000 975 16,225 530,600 ||/1938.... [3,184,500 746 29,200 982,800 
Hees. /azso0o) 89) | 18-38) | Bar 3 ||ttuo: se.80o| ta | 88.800. |s.0ok aN 
YER » ’ , are Ae | ,200 5 064, 
1935... 120841001 800, | _ 19,250 | 690.600 )| 00, (1338 ae 


—— 
Sightseeing and chartered bus operations not included. 
_ *Miles of street and/or highway used. 


REVENUE PASSENGERS 


rae e zt Totalin Sightseeing 2 
— Year . City & City Intercity Line Haul & Charter ~Total 
- Suburban Service Hire Cos. 
.350,000,000 428,600,000 |. 05... ash ee] sas tie seek | pre iee a era 

1,325,000,000 5,000,000 in en oe eee fae ote oo we he 6 sisilin Saree ais nena 
i, ,000,000 57,000,000 |. 62s. 4.5 ee cae] owe cs eras at's oie a a oe ee 
1,323,000,000 328,800,000 | 1,651,800,000 20,200,000 | 1,672,000,000 
1,809,300,000 378,200,000 | 2,187,500,000 . 15,000,000 | 2,202,500,000 
2,084, 100,000 415,000,000 | 2,499,100,000 2,400,000 | 2,501,500,000 
2,571,000;000 000,000 | 3,071,000,000 ; 3,075,700,000 
2,737,000,000 390,000,000 | 3,127,000,000 ft 000 | 3,130,400,000 
3,184,500,000 373,800,000 | 3,558,300, 3'500,000 | 3,561,800,000 
3,373, 4 313,400,000 | 3,686 i 4,000,000 | 3,690,400,000 
3,633,200,000 50,100,000 | 3,983,300,000 f L 3,986,800,000 


we - The Interstate Commerce Commission requires reports from Class I interstate motor passenger carriers 
with annual operating revenues of $100,000 or more—to file reports. The following 


s taken from their publisaed reports. | _ 
> Year Ended December 31 1937 "S351 1939 1940 
Zz r of carriers reporting........-------+++--7° 189 19 197 
Cage line. . Sa Siege Ra osu COR. t 173,470 179,331 184,847 188,4 
Passenger revenue. .....---- eee ce eee ee $111,162,074|$118,839,721 |$134,005,645|$141,736,180 _ 
5 bus revenue.....--.-----+---ee's - 4638,664| 5,028,498 "317,625| 6,536, 
-‘Fotal operating revenue........---- ‘| 420'647'105| 128,054,851| 144,722,375] 153,204,502 
“Total expenses..........-+---- ‘| 405:790,367| 111;513,739| 124,178,281) 134,462,786 
‘Net operating revenue........ “| “74'856,738| 16,541,112) 20,544,094) 18,741,716 
a Tes in line service..........- 499'625,215| 511,764,461] 551,234,977| 586,116,353 
" Bus-miles in intercity, ch 91437,088| 12,079,960| 14,308,215| 15,594,500 
“Gornbinstion Bee cae os ee aa (ine service)... : 198/968 702 202'b1 2968 217 gr0l077 276. Toes 
are rs, carr! ne se eR t 5 : ‘ $ F ' ,018 
re eros ry eter Or special Savane passengers......- } 2,191,676 3,183,282 4,316,087 5,284,187 
i. Monthly Truckloading Index Figures by States 
a Source: American Trucking Associations, Inc. P 
[> i e937. — 1938 1959; am || i940 ,~=«| 
a ea o o & a 
2 \ 
iz 23 ee fee 
iS he Rie! i A 
re | og | Se] 2 | de | x2 | Ok | wd | OE | we 
S| we | O28 | se | 8 | Se | 58 | $6 | 58 | 8 
se | 38 | 6g | 33 | se | BB $2 | 32°) 88 |e 
PA EZ Z ez, pA mz fz | 2m | Se 
“98.0 7 | —si45'[ aia | 203-83'| g97 | 128-54'| 210 | 182.87 
ie | See] | | Be) ee ee | ae | Be | ae 
127 9.67°| 137 83.11 : ; : 
: 35 | 114.1 199 | 133.29 2 | 143.24 
1830 138 oa.od 313 125.1 194 | 139.99 | 230 | 156.59 
Ty 303 | 118.84 | 2 137.79 \naoe RAPE 
514 | 113.56 | 216 | 133.75 |.--+--}eees ’ 
F #ai | 128.02 | 223 | 139.82 |..-.---|-0072%> 
310 .| 143.56 | 202 | 141.77 |....-+¥1+ f 
19 151.26 | 157 | 149.51 |...++- i La if 
313 | 144.10 | 241 | 139.33 |.---+tetes 


223 | T2124 | 195 | 138.92 |.-.+++cbeeoeses 
1938, 1939, and 1940, the 1936 monthly average tonnage is 
315 0541, however, the monthly averages for the 3-year period 1938, 1939 and 1940 is | 
ae é j, 9, 8.47 per cent 
‘ ,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight in 1939, : 
lat pre 11 ee Diasiene according te the ICC. In 1938, the figures were 
-=miles and 8.03 per cent. ; 


o. 
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946 United States—Crime Statistics; Federal Prisons , 
Judicial Criminal Statistics, U. S., 1939 heen 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Convicted 


Eliminated |___.__ ———— 
Total without Con- Plea By court Jury verdict 
State ae t conyiction victed | guilty (jury waived) guilty 
posedo ee 
No. | Pct. | No. |‘No. | Pet. |\ No. | Pet. || No. | Pet. 
9.4 
_ Tot. 25 states! 70,265 | 15,336 21.8, | 54,929 |47,158 85.9 2,614 48 5,157 
isolorado tease Aes 334 21.9 1,194 1,065 89.2 9 rei 1 oe 
Connecticut—. 954 1il 11.6 8 755 89.6 54 6. me tens 
Re ae eee 
TIdaho....... % B A - 
ee) eae | i) ie ee | el 8 
a "80 405 | 22. "3 f ; ‘6 
‘ Massachusetts} 3,548 683 19.3 2,865 2,45 85.5 103 3.6 312 eS 
Michigan... .. 4,173 863 20.7 3,310 2,652 80.1 373 11.3 285 Pe 
- Minnesota, 2,06: 196 9.5 1,873 1,784 95.2 6 0.3 83 7s 
Montana..... 375 54 14.4 321 294 916 2 0.6 25 69 
N. Hampshire. 436 99 22°7 337 334 99.1 fis sree i yee 
New Jersey...| 5,870 1170 19.9 4,700 4,103 87.3 374 8.0 |, a8 es 
New Mexico..| 1,008 280 27.8 728 66 90.8 5 0.7 f° 184 
New York....| 10,153 2,229 22.0 7,924 7,121 89.9 ot, SW obinles Cloke 80: ey 
‘North Dakota 584 79 13.5 5 480 95.0 3 0.6 22 a 
MIO 2 ta) 315, 5,536 925 16.7 4,611 4,070 88.3 236 5.1 305 Be 
Orewon..'5.45 2), 1,136 17.0 9 89 94.5 7 0.7 45 mH 
Pennsylvania.| 19,937 5,779 29.0 | 14,158 {10,946 77.3 1,084 KALE 2,128 15. 
_ Rhode Island . 1.1 625 62. 100.0 atic ae ae eit args : ee 
South Dakota. 468 53 11.3 415 374 90.1 22 5.3 19 - 

5 a ters 415 69 16.6 346 257 74.3 12 3.5 77 ea. 
Vermont... .. 425 97 22.8 328 311 94.8 J 0.3 16 oa 4 
Washington. .] 1,614 254 15.7 1,360 1,235 90.8 4 0.3 121 8.9. 

_. Wisconsin....| 3,225 506 15.7 2,719 2,373 87.3 277 10.2 69 2.5 
Wyoming. mas 385 64 16.6 32 31 96.9. Je: tke - See 5 10 3.2 


Of those eliminated without we ta 10,006 were dismissed; 1,391 were acquitted by the court | 
. (jury waived); 3,939 were acquitted by the jury. \ 

‘aa iad those Sitineat 19,467 were sentenced to state prisons and reformatories (includes 47 death 
_ sentences); 18,328 were put on probation, sentences suspended: 13,151 were sent to local jails and 
+ workhouses; 3,983 were otherwise sentenced. i 


Convictions Averaged 78.2 Per Cent 


Convictions averaged 78.2 per cent of the 70,265 | Auto theft, 86.4; Embezzlement and fraud, 65.1; 
cases disposed of. The percentage. of convictions | Stolen property, receiving, etc., 65.9; Forgery an . 


on the various crimes charged were: counterfeiting, 84.2. . ‘ 
Murder, 63.3; Manslaughter, 56.0; Robbery, 80.0: Rape, 70:3; Commercialized vice, 63.9; Other sex. 
Aggravated assault, 60.5. offenses, 73.6; Violating drug laws, 84.4; Carrying, _ 


t Burglary, 88.9; Larceny, except auto theft, 83.1; etc., weapons, 77.7; Other major offenses, 67.9. 


; Average Population of Federal Institutions, Year Ended June 30 
Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 


Pd Aver. Aver. Aver. Aver. 
Pop. Year Pop. Year Pop. Year Pop. 
301 ||1905 1,505 |/1914. 2,008 ||1933 5,323 
491 || 1906 1,575 ||1915, 2,265 ||1924 5,652 
499 || 1907 1,448 |)1916...... 3,016 | 11925 ‘ 
1908 1,469 || 1917. 3,0 1926 ...... 6,708 
; 92 ||1909...... 1,538 ||1918 3,121 ||1927 7,016 
i 1910 1,884 |]1919 8,712 |/1928......| 7,743 
1,019 |/1911......| 1,951 |/1920...:.:| 3/760 ||1929...' 7° 8,448 
lt SOS 11 Ot2..... 2 2,087 |/1921-......] 3,786 ||1930......| 11,400 
‘ 1,466 |11913......1 2,268: ||1922.....: 4,785 ||1931......| 12,602 
} 


t Includes all penal and correctional institutions operated by the Bureau of Prisons. Does not include 
_ ‘institutions operated by other agencies. 


iyi 
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U. S. Government Crime Reports. 


' Source: Federal Bureau Investigation, Department of Justice 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MAJOR CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1938-1940 


f No. of Offenses No. of Offenses 

i Offense ——————— Offense | 
1938 1940 1938 1939 | "1940 

S ‘ll, ~ || Aggravated assault...| 44,529| 46,483 46,538 
ae Ps Burglary............. 297/208] 311,104| 31693 

Eiuanuiny peels}: we eee Larceny... +o. < hiss 824/305] 872'988| 902"11 
Pave 8'832|  g'gae|| Auto theft. ..2..: vs] 188,203] 17.997) 177,551 


55,242 53,435 Total, 285i: tates 1,433,812 1,484,554|1,517,026 


_ _ The Department of Justice reports a serious crime is committed in the United States ev 21 secon 
_ The Department listed for 1940 a felonious homicide every 44 minutes, a robbery averyaie Ente a 
burglary every 134 minutes, a larceny every 35 seconds and an automobile theft every 3 minutes. 


ae, et ee ust 


United States—State Highway Mileage and Finances 
State Highway Mileage Existing, Jan. 1, 1939 


Source: Federal Works Agency, Public Roads Administration 


Miles State | Miles || State | Miles State 
|New Hampshire..| 3,584 
Sh ees New Jersey . ; 


orado......-- at North Carolina. . 
nash : North Dakota... 


ET ie 7771) 6/981 || Wyoming 
Dist. Col 


7 1 
10,994 aa! f South Carolina...) 7,516 Tota. ..0vr. 68 
9,565||Nevada......-.-. { South Dakota...| 6,056 


iy STATE HIGHWAY INCOME IN 1939 


|545,084, 


4 \ 
g : Chief Sources of Income Chief Sources of Income 
he 


Motor | Federal Total | Motor- | Motor- | Federal 
Vehicle | Regular Income | Fuel Vehicle | Regular 
Regis. Pay- Taxes | Regis. Pay- 
Fees, ments Fees, ments 
| $1,000 $1,000} $1,000} $1,000) $1,000 
550 5,082 || Nevada. ... 4,274 1,332 254 445 
2,778\|N. Hamp... 11,528 3,507 2,812 970 
5,426 || New Jersey . 45,659 20,239 16,699 2,901 
7,654|| New Mexico 11,923 4,272 576 2,455 
4,500|| New York. . 78,958 23,932 31,349 9,200 
973||N. Carolina 38,137 24,543 7,458 5,496 
§49||N. Dakota. 5,008 1,8 824 1,842 , 
eh AT 2,211|\Ohio....... 36,255| 20,082 8,505 7,160 
4,062 ||Oklahoma. 14,617 9,913 1,310 2,869" 
2,077 |; Oregon... . 16,907 10,271 2,983 2,312 
ee a 7,283)\|Pa.. yA 63.294| 37,037| 15,684 9,192 
4,457\|R. I. o 7,430 4,016 2,710 649. 
pititcrt«. 30 3,2 S. Carolina... 20,116 10,221 1,745 2,690 
3,313||S. Dakota. . 6,091 3,440 339 1,872 
2,985 | | Tennessee 22,556] 10,998 3,39) 4,307 
2,924||Texas....-- 58,442 33,352 7,913 14,702 
ee 2,113 er on 7,198 3,2 1,017 2,324 
1,636 || Vermont... . 7,151 2,676 2,310 579 
2,782 || Virginia... . 27,821 17,300 6,591 ,3,201. 
4,237 || Washington. 24,716| 15,956 4,055 2,608 
3'688|| W. Virginia. 25,504| 10,394 5,737 1,700 
3,161|| Wisconsin. . 33,443} 16,450 9,661 5,104 
ae Wyoming... 4,883 1,908 646 1,768 
atin se 3,1 —_—_— —_—___ | 3 
, 3'183|| Total... .|1,144,064| 589,037 244,074| 175,858 © 


STATE HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES IN 1939 


Class of Expenditure 


-_ o oe 
o> ic) % on ° o3 
Bd g ay 8 er ag 
ak La 28 =| n ae Lo ea 
19 ou PU Sa é State +O. oe éshe Be 
45 ca BS 3a : ms) | £3 38 | 33 
ae 20 29 22 3 we aor og & oo 
ma | ao] e | 38] = a3 | ao | 3” | #2 
ge i gz |e | gel : ge | ge | 8 | §8 
ee. |< 6a | & eA | < ) Ss) 
$1, $1,000 | $1,000 | $1 1 
: panel 1d 22 
68| 3,992 


phe oe 
lor] 


Class of Expenditure 


Maintenance 


‘World Trade, by Chief Countries, 1938 


Source: Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations; in American dollars 


Argentina. ......... 


re otin Rei atSs3t3° : MVEA Gg) 252) 5). ale Sem 
Austria bh »116 |{Manchuria......... 
Belg. Congo. 2.1212! 37,248 | 71,788 {|Martinique......... 
Belgium-Lux....... HtLUB. ii Snake 
aoe Peiae dns ce ape ReeOOL, ll Sh 257 |iMiexton: -. .. eles 
TAZ 
’ ulgaria 59,936 68,063 Mazambi que. . 3 
rhe 674,879 951,028 Netherlands Indies. - 
Ceylon 78,391 96,338 Netherlands 
; Chile. . 
China. . 
Chosen. 
Colombia. . tore 
Costa Rica......../| 12,190 | —-11'851__‘||Norway.... 
‘Cuba.t............) 105,989 | 144,592 ||Palestine.-...... 7” 
C@uracao............] 214,857. | — 187,428 |/Panama........°°°" 
Cyrenaica.......... 
Czecho-Slovakia.....)| 291,048 | 355,386 ||Peru............°°: 
Denmark...........| 357,757 | 338,117 ‘||Philippines.. 2/2." 
| Roun ee 8 rtug: 
cuador joes of - _ 11,682. |}Portugal:../ 0... ... 
Egypt. 180,487 143,407 Rhodesia, Northern. . 
Eritrea 88,381 7,449 ||Rhodesia, Southern... 
- Estonia.. 29,121 28,105 ||Rumania........... 
LEY ee 182,688 181,333 Salvador . 
oe ainAcant eae 102,264 
Mlencoimme cu...) (1,825,886. | | 875.176. jisfam... .. ; ; 
- French West ates a 46,222 40,804 nom Leone. a 
2 Germany...........| | 2,194,967 2,116,744 Somaliland, Italian £4 
, Gold Coast. 222251 °: 35,386 53,841 Soudan, Ang. enat A 
meetsrecce.4........, 132,233 90,074 ||South Africa, U....° 
' Guatemala......... 20,994 16,423 SWoHaRK:. .f ann oe 
, 9,650 10,666 Switzerland......... 
7,619 6,941 


56, 71 

58,9: 
26,412 20,825 ||Venezuela - : 267,513 
50,900 756,318 Yugo-Slavia. 1.2 2) il 3 608 ut 16, 148 
35,555 44,021 


44.021 43,851 World total 24,096,555 22,613,377 


ee are no available figures for Spain. The world totals for 1936 were (exports) $21,131,893.000; 

imports $22,073,270,000—1937 (exports) $25, 984,389,000; (imports) $27,508,201,000. The 1938 export 

_ figures are partly estimated by the League statisticians. The war in Europe has dislocated trade and 

M, ae to such an extent that statistics for 1939 are scarce, and revised figures for 1938 are not 
‘ available 


4 


a WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES, 1939 
. Country | Imports | Exports Country Imports | Exports 
” _—_ I 
+ $1,000,000/$1,000,000 $1,000,000]$1,000,000 ~ 
Asia Estonia wt Fd. Mir Pea eee 9.5 10.3 
> ASEM SRS ee 26.4 33.3 ret Oe si Pa 56.9 57.5 
148.4 42.0 BTANCe we. tr cae mee 448.5 327.1° 
A 143.4 72.6 Grecbe 8. Sein, oe oa ee 40.9 22.7 
? 122.4 4,7 PRIN SELY so 5 eee VR 49.7 57.7 
, 39.0 62.8 Ereland /.\3,.' ch 20 ase 68.4 36.6 
i 197.5 204.0 TOGIAD A co oe, bile Als Pee 4.0. 2.8 
Wag ’ 27.8 69.0 Ttaly es. eee eteee ea ee 189.1 185.2 © 
) Portuguese-India. . 17 0.4 Latvia.... 15.3 15.5 
is Netherland Indies. 89.3 136.7 DitiuAnlar 2s. eee uate ee 11.0 12.4 
+ French Indo-China..)!! 7! ! 23.2 30.5 OF WAY crass. eet nee - 100.5 61.4 
Traq UBek! Malas ene Netherlands. 270.3 193.4 
26.3 45.9 oland-Danzig . 85.5 87.6 
275.6 281.6 Portugal...... 26.4 17.4 | 
110.1 117-3 Roumania.... . 60.6 62.3 
24.5 11.6 United Kingdom 1,371.9 765.4 
34.4 56.7 WOGr a, 's 191.1 152.1 
19.1 oon Switzerland 135.6 105.1 
64.0 6.0 Gzecho-Slovakia 82.9 91.6 
718.0 767.9 Yusosha Ros ae 358 ‘ 379 
: . a r s 
Bit | 2506 llOceanie 
ti . Australia... 5.00 omieh cietaine 159.0 142.9 
Detmark .. 118.0 be) New Zeland. tess sinie: ck 71.6 86.6 


Countries named in the 1939 table are only ones in which the League of Nations has data, 
Present war conditions. 


The conflict in Hurope has dislocated trade to a greater extent than at any period since the 
World War. 
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United 


SEeSe 
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124| 147 


| Source: 


Aug. | Aug. 
12}, 13, Article 4 
1941 | 1940 
Cents] Cents 
Milk, evaporated......--- 141% o2...| 8.2 
46.6 | 41.6) ||EGBS8...-- 2-5 oe ee ees wine sieles doz...| 42.7 
13.8 | 14.0 ||Fresh fruits, vegetables: 
23.6 | 23.6 4.7 
71 7.2 7.2 
4.3 4.2 35,2 
| 38 u 
a| a3 is 
8.3 k i 
9.0 9.0 4,4 
9.5 9.4 34,1 
25.6 | 24.8 9.7 
15.0 | 15.1 5.7 
Rom 40.3 | 38.6 || Peaches 19.3 
R es 30.9 | 29.8 || Pineapple 21.6 
Muck roast...-.-.+--+e+e07 7° 25.4 | 23.8 ie 
i 13.6 
48.4 | 43.1 He 
38.4 | 31.5 
36.0 | 26.6 9.8 
Be] 8 uf 
‘ : 24.3 
20.0 | 14.1 ae 
Die ee 9.1 
e : 14.0 
.| 32.9 | 31.6 : 
In cartons & 16.1 
5 ¢ 3 it : In other containers. Ew 
30.6 | 25: 17.2 
30.6 | 25.8 io 
vdb.. «| 42:2 | 34% 
Breese. ...- 6+ esas - pices ae a8 ane ees he 
EG alan 200 | 128 | 13 || Molasses... --+-- 13.4 
er “do..! 13.4 | 12.2 


rae. kk, store 
Milk, deliv 


| 
2/2 Gis 

a} 73 
2 a | = Bl) adel dal & 
° 3 | He} 4 Se ea eo 
si a g& ° =] @ \ 
= 3192/03) 9 
5 ei} ean § B 23 =3 = 
q ales] $ ale re) ve] 
a} §|22| 5| =| 5m] 5a] 6 
s|Eles|</a/4 |f [2 


WHOLESALE PRICES—ALL 
Source: United States Federal Reserve Board 


United | Canada | United France |Germany| Ital Japan | Nether- 
States (1926— |Kingdom (1930— | (1930— | (1928—= October lands 
(1926—= 100) (1930—= 100) 100) 100) (1900= | (1926-30 
100) 100) 100) =100) 

72 88 500 111 75 

67 86 427 97 70 

67 86 398 93 63 

72 88 376 98 62 

72 89 338 102 68 

75 94 411 104 76 

85 109 581 106 89 

79 101 653 106 95 

75 103 681 107 97 

83 137 ey 110 ahh 


States—Industrial Production Index; Food Prices 949 


_ Revised Index of U. S. Industrial Production 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board—1935-1939 average=100 


ie 
SOCRANADMBSH 
SSakaRsseco 


11%| 104] 106) 105 
109! 123| 116 | 114] 117) 114 


COMMODITIES 


Average Retail Prices of Foods in 1940 and 1941 


Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
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~ 950 ¥ U. S.—Prices, Whobevele and Retail. 


Wholesale Purchasing Power of the Dollar, By Years, in U. 5S. 


House-| ‘ All 


Farm Hides, Textile Fuel, Metal Build- | Chem- fur- Com- ~ 
Year Prod: | Foods | Leath. Light- ing icals, _ | Mise. a 
ucts Prod. EXO ing Brod: Mate. | Drugs a rape i 
$1.399| $1.529} $1.325) $1.848] $1.931) $1.159} $1.869| $0.893} $1.786] $1.151} $1.439 © 
.664 cae .584 607 611 669 666 -607 -705 -597 .648 
1.066} 1.142 956 .998 -932 972} 1.028 -997 -966} 1.078} 1.034 
1.014) 1.079 960 -898} 1.028 915 -920 -989 918} 1.003 994 
1.000) 1.099 985 -937; 1.087 941 -978} 1.011 -953} 1.068} 1.019 
911 -99' 950 -923} 1.036 969 -983 -982 -970 -917 .966 
1.000} 1. 1 1.000 1, 1.000; 1.000} 1.000) 1.000) 14 
1,006} 1.034 929} 1.046} 1.133] 1.038} 1.056} 1.033} 1.026; 1.099) 1.048 
944 -990 824) 1.047; 1.186) 1.031} 1.063) 1.046) 1.052) 1.171) 1.034 
953; 1.001 -917| 1.106} 1.205 -995} 1.048] 1.062} 1.060} 1.211] 1.049 
1.133} 1.105) 1.000) 1.245) 1.274) 1.086) 1.112; 1,122) 1.079) 1.287) 1.157 
1.543} 1.340] 1.161} 1.508) 1.481; 1.183] 1.263} 1.261) 1.178) 1.433) 1.370 
2.075} 1.639} 1.372) 1.821} 1.422} 1.247) 1.401) 1.361) 1.332] 1.553) . 1. 
1.946) 1.653} 1.236) 1.543) 1.508) 1.253) 1.299} 1.377) 1.319} 1.600} 1.517 
1.531) 1,428) 1.155) 1.372} 2.364) 1.151! 1.160) 1.318] (1227) 1.435) 1.335 
1,269} 1.195} 1.116) 1.410) 1.361] 1.157) 1.172) 1.242} “1.241) 1.464) 1.250 
.236| 1.218] 1.048; 1.399) 1.312} 1.149) 1.153} 1.244] 1.224) 1.418] 1.238. 
1.157} 1.170 -956}. 1.311) 1-289} 1-045} 1-050} 1.192} 1.115] 1.285] 1.159 
-440| 1.359! 1.073) 1.499] 1.307} 1.045) 1.107) 1.289} 1.208) 1: 1.272 
1.531; 1.420} 1.047) 1.435) 1.368} 1.059} 1.105) 41.307} 1.159! 1.337] 1.297 
1.477) 1.403) 0.992) - 1.355} 1.395) 1.044) 1,055). (1.299) 1.130] 1.294) 1.272 
Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 
House- All 
i Farm Hides, Fuel, Build- | Chem- < 
Year Prod- | Foods | Leath. wenge Light- arate) ing icals, be Misc — 
ucts Prod. ing ate. | Drugs ings ities 
4 65.4 75.5 B 51.8 86.3 5 | 112.0 56 86 69.5 
> 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4, 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 167.5 | 154.4 
8 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5 92.8 96.7 
98. 92.7 | 104.2 | 111.3 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9 99.7 | 100.6 
¥ 91,0 | 101.5 | 106.7 92.0 } 106.3 | 102.3 98.9 | 104.9 93.6 
Py x 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 | 109.0 | 103.5 
x i 100.0 | 1000 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 190.0 
99. 96.7 | 107.7 95.6 88.3 96.3 94.7 96.8 97.5 91.0 95.4 
‘ 101.0 | 121.4 95.5 84.3 97.0 94.1 95.6 95.1 85.4 96.7 
i 99.9 | 109.1 90.4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.2 94.3 82.6 95.3 
N 8. 90.5 | 100.0 80.3 78.5 92.1 89.9 89.1 92.7 77.7 86.4 
» , 74.6 86.1 66.3 67.5 84.5 79.2 79.3 84.9 69.8 73.0 
; 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 714 73.5 75.1 64.4 64.8 
. 51, 60.5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 75.8 62.5 65.9 
h 65. 70.5 86. 72.9 73.3 86.9 86.2 75.9 81.5 69.7 74.9 
. 78. 83.7 89.6 70.9 73.5 86.4 85.3 80.5 80.6 68.3 80.0 
. 80. 82.1 96.4 71.5 76.2 87.0 86.7 80.4 81.7 70.5 80.8 
‘ 86. 85.5 | 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 83.9 89.7 778 86.3 
; 68. 73.6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90.3 77.6 86.8 73.3 78.6 
65. 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.5 86.3 74.8 Wi 
67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 78.6 


Er In the two tables above Chemicals and Allied Products has been substitut i . 
; ed for Chemicals an ; 
since Jan., 1940, and, beginning with Dec., 1940, the figures are based on 887 price series; for Tose NOES 
- 1940, there was a 784 price series. 4 


r, 


| Average Retail Food Prices in U. S. Cities ue 
. Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and dozen. ; 


_ Year | R’nd | Pork | Ba- But- | Milk Co - 
(Cal.) | Steak/Chops| con | Ham |} Lard | Hens | Eggs | ter’ | Del. | Flour meal ieee Sugar © 


Tp. 4/9 bp. | Lb. | Lb..| Lb, | Lv, | Doz. | tp. eel yelp 
13.2 | 11.9 | 14.3 | 16.3 | 9.9 | 18.4 | 20.7 | 26.1 33 2.5 "9 1% a 
17.4 | 19,2 | 25.5 | 24.6 | 16.4 | 19.9 | 33.7 | 35:9} 814] 316] 2:8] 1:7] 610 
23.0 | 20.3 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 14.8 | 20.8 } 34.1 | 35.8 | 8'8| 4:2] 3:3] 1:51] 6:6 
39.5 | 42.3 | 52.3 | 55.5 | 20.5 | 44.7 | 68.1 | 70:1 | 16:7] 8:1] 6.5 | 673 | 19:4 
36.2 | 37.0 | 47.1 | 55.1 | 23.0 | 38.0 | 55.4 | 55.2 | 13:9] 6:1 | 5:4] 376 | 70 
88.7 | 37,2 | 47.8 | 56.9 | 19-0 | 38.2 | 48:7 | 56:3 | 14:1 | 5:5] 8:11 318 | Fo 
43.7 |-35.2 | 44.4 | 54.7 | 18.3 | 38.9 | 50.3 | 56:9 | 14.2 | 5:3] 5:3 | 2°71 679 
46.0 | 37.5 | 43.9 | 56.5 | 18.1 | 41.2 | 52.7 | 55.5 | 14:4] 5:1] 5:3] 312 | 674 
42,6 | 36.2 | 42.5 | 54.6 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44°75 | 46:4 | 14:1] 4:6] 5:3] 316] 61 
35.4 | 29.6 | 36.6 | 47.2 | 13.1 | 32:2 | 35.0 | 35:8 | 12:6 | 3.6} 4:5] 3.4] 576 
29.7 | 21.5 | 24.2 | 35.9 | 8.7 | 25.6 | 30:2 | 27:8 | 10:7 | 3.2] 376 | 1:7] Bo 
25.7 | 19.8 | 22.6 | 31.3] 8.9 | 21.8 | 28:8 | 27:8] 10.4] 3.9] 315 | 273 | 873 
28.1} 25.5 | 29.1 | 37.4 | 11.7 | 25.9 | 32.5 | 31.5 | 11.2 | 4.9] 4:4] 9:3 | Bo5 
86.0 | 35.4 | 41.3 | 46-6 | 19.5 | 30.3 | 38:3 | 36:0 | 11:8] 5:1] 5.0 | 1:9 | 5:7 
34.2 | 33.8 | 40.9 | 48.6 | 16.4 | 32.0 | 37.8 | 39:6 | 12:0] 418] 5:1 | 372] B86 
39.2 | 36.4 | 41.6 | 50.2 | 17.0 | 33.5 | 36.9 | 40.8 | 12:5 | 4:8] 5.4] 2°38] 5:6 
-.-| 85.0] 32.6 | 37.0 | 46.7 | 13.0 | 33.6 | 36.0 | 34:7 | 12'5 | 4:0 ]‘ 4:7] 2:1 | 3:3 
~++.] 35.9 | 80.1 | 32.1 | 46.3 | 10.9 | 30.0 | 32.6 | 32.5] 12:3 | 3/8 | 476 | 2:5] Ba 
1940....| 36.4 | 27.9 | 27.3 | 43.6 | 9.4 | 30:4 | 33:1 | 36.0 | 12:8 | 4:3 | 4.2] 2:4] Bro 


_ During 1935 the Bureau changed its method of combining the average retail food prices by titles, t 
obtain the average prices for the cities combined. This change includ ts st aS 
ree gene He Rees aL weighting factors. mass. 6 Fuster 2 se cae aa 

: e and since figures in the table above are on the new pl: ss 

Beavis wits previnws tous plan and therefore are not strictly com. 


ripe eo . . } i = 4 . t 2 oe ieee 
- , > "yey 


5 Uz S.—Wedding Anniversaries; Birth Stones; National Grange 951 
Wedding Anniversaries 


‘Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 


First year paper; second, cotton; third, leather; | lace; fourteenth, i 

F 2 F ; , ; > > | lace; , ivory; fifteenth, 5 - 

: digas fifth, wooden (clocks); sixth, iron; | tieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver: eines penal 

Se eel oo a7 Ager ead es ee gee sclectrical ee jade; fortieth, ruby; forty-fifth, 
D > ‘ . . tin, aluminum; | sa re; fiftieth, . fit n < six. 

pe venth, steel: twelfth, silk or linen; thirteenth, tieth, Ninmrond Bolly Batya eae 


Birth Stones 


: 4 Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
™M onth Ancient Modern | Month ; Ancient Modern Month Ancient Modern 
Sete SS ee 


i .|Garnet. .. ..|Garnet May.... -|Agate..... ./Emerald Sept...... Chrysolite. 
‘|Amethyst |iJune.... .|Emerald.. .|Pearl or October. . Aquamarine on ts 
Sas oo Bloodstone Moonstone Tour e 
orAq’mrine)|July..... - Onyx.<~..- Ruby Nov...... Topaz.....- Topaz 
.|Sapphire.. .| Diamond ||Aug.-- “* \Garnelian...|Sardonyx |/Dec. ..../Ruby....../Turquoise 
or Peridot. LapisLaz’l 


The garnet is credited with endowing the wearer | ness; pearl, or moonstone, health and long life: 
ruby, @ contented mind: sardonyx. or peridot, - 


“with constancy and fidelity: the amethyst betokens | fajjcity: ri - . 

oe g : elicity; sapphire. wisdom: opal, or tourmaline, 
rity; bloodstone, or aquamarine. courage and} hope, topaz, fidelity: turquoise. or lapis agai! . 

thfulness; diamond, innocence: emerald. happi- | prosperity and success. \ 


National Grange—Patrons of Husbandry 

} Source: An Official of the Organization 

{ational Master—Albert S. Goss, of Washington, National Secretary—H. A. Caton, Coshocton, Ohio. 
“Washington, D. C., Office, 1343 H St., N. W.. Fred Brenckman in charge. 


State Masters at or eee =f 

ansas, Mrs. J. S. Shaver, Strawberry. 

kansas, here: 5 we Sloan, Staal es California, Eunice L. Peterson, aondwins R. D. P 

alifornia, George Sehlmeyer, Sacramento. Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. 

olorado, L. R. Pritchard, Denver, R. 2. Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. ; 
erman K. Ives, Thomaston, R. 1. Delaware, Harry C. Johnson, Smyrna. 


Connecticut, Shi 
aware, Clarence E. Jester, Milford, R. 2. Idaho, F. G. Harland, Caldwell. 
d B. T. Taylor, Coeur d'Alene. Illinois, Clarence Kleckner, Rockford. 
E. A. Eckert, Mascoutah. Indiana, W. R. Gant, Columbus, R. 3. 
diana, H. D. Newsom, Columbus, R. 3. Towa, Mrs. Etta Hadley, W. Newton. 
fowa, Ralph W. Smith, Newton, R. D. 2. Kansas, R. M. Ferris, Osage City. . 
Tans: Cogswell, Topeka. Maine, Mrs. Nellie L. Hascall, Auburn. 3 
Maryland, Edward F. Holter, Middletown. vg 


Massachusetts, E. H. Gilbert, North Easton. 

Auburn Michigan, Mrs. Maude E. Lovejoy, Perry. 9 
nies: Minnesota, Miss M. Estelle Thompson, Lansing. " 
Missouri, C. W. Evans, Cairo. : 
Montana, Orin P. Kendall, Whitepine. 
Nebraska, Thomas A. Hodson, Gothenburg. , ¢ 
New Hampshire, John A. Hammond, ,Laconia, ‘ 

New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hill, 

New York, Harold M. Stanley, Skaneateles. : 

No. Carolina, Miss Pearl Thompson, R. 1. Salisbury. — Mi 

& Ohio, John Cunningham, Mt. Vernon. _ 
4 ¢) Oklahoma, aS be bia Newlang eres City. é 
* Z regon iss Bertha Beck, Portland. ea 

ee er eased B. se orn Pennsylvania, Miles Horst, Harrisburg, Tel. Bldg 
- , LZ o Ae v 

haw, Holiidaysbure. Rhode Island, Mrs. Ruth E. Gardner, 115 Wilson 

South Carolina, W. M. Agnew, Donalds. 4 

South Dakota, A. G. Snesrud, New Underwood. 

Tennessee, Mrs. Hazel B. Davis, Greeneville, R. 12. — 

Baileyton. Texas, WA. Collins, Elmendorf. 

2120 Ramsey St. | Vermont, Miss Mary E. Priest, Randolph. ahi 

Virginia, W. R. Apgar, Lafayette. 

Washington, Harry Cheek, Seattle. 3 

West Virginia, Mrs. Georgiana Johnson, Williams- 


own. 

eal Peck, Peshtigo. Wisconsin, Mrs. Pearl B. Bayless, Wausaukee, R. 1. — 

WwW. Samuelson, Riverton. Wyoming, Orin W. Kepford, Ishawooa. ‘ 
National Superintendent Juvenile Granges—Mrs. Margaret H. Caldwell, Greensboro, N. C. 

SE cM ete cee a EE 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 


Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau; figures show thousands of tax gallons or bbls. - 
Fer. Retr 
Distilled Spirits Mait Year Distilled Spirits Bsr 


Liq. fiscal 
Tot. 


( Sia SS 
Rm.|Bdy.|Alcoh.; Tot. 


1,000 {1,000)1,000 4,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Gals, |Gals.|Gals.| Gals. Gals. | Bbis. 
67.114|1,614/3,760 35,159|109 235 39,472||1925...|------ 
71,083 |1,792|5,449 72,748 153,259 49,522 9! 
$2,464/2,254 7,656| 68,53: 894) 59,545 pr it 
44,552 |2,844|8.522 : 97,904/449, re 
235) 945|1,649 436|101,265 9,231 58 748 
1,531) &5,069 87,896] 9,22! ry ; 

EET) Tee) SES Oa 8 ee 
eee Boy 1135.898 137,529 Bests 35'373 298,845 473,940) 55,143 
ted liquor figures 1921-33 mean near-beer (b' 7 
a f ear ended June 30, 1941) 5,180,099 :ax 
led spirits represent those produced at d 


! 


1,000 1,000) 1,000 ete 


Gals. |Gais.| Gais. | Gals. 
785| 548 166,165}1 


ernie =31 ome 
: i allons. : ; 
; Beer cist fstilleries and industrial alcohol plants. F 


952 U. S—Registration of Aliens; Motor F uel; 


5 6 Lae, Meee elie 3! 


4 Pa f iN A 
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Aliens Registered in the United States 


Source: United States Investigation and Naturalization Service 


No. Rec’d./Cum. Tot. 


_ Region and State This Week| To Date 


This Week| To Date 


New England......./.... 1,632 651,740 
Connecticut.......2....... 105 152,664 
AE ca (2 ENG A alee ae ae Ae 159 45,597 
Massachusetts............ 908 356,028 
New Hampshire.......... 361 29,485 
Rhode Island.......... 29 52,339 
ont. 70 15,627 
Middle Atlanti 1,717 1,845,070 
New Jersey 159 70,973 
New York.. 1,293 1,212,622 
Pennsylvania 26 361,47 
East No. Central..... 1,515 921,477 
PANG ts foes poe ae ale 237 319,385 
DINAN ORS oe eee mn 101 +220 
DEC HAG AMPS ice es § 647 290,730 
OPTIC LG Fe ee a a ee 280 196,214 
WV ISCOMSIM See occ. Soe S 251 2,92. 
West No. Central........ 8,763 176,288 
DE pe a a ae 8,13 24,015 
PRERBAB. FS Oe ies gcelaeiwie, «0 34 16,180 
PO NMENSGE safes eas 492 58,584 
PMBISSONUN See Suda eels.» aale 21 42,049 
(Uy et ee 37 18,601 
, North Dakota............ 36 9,902 
South Dakota...... Shs) 13 6,957 
South Atlantic.......... 349 143,998 
MIBIAWATOl Ss .(Gs. 5.80 Gs wa cles 10 6,29: 
PSG: OF Coley aa h's asic hye 1 19,111 
12) GT Ys CSE ee 134 38,218 
eupOrme. woth Ny sis. 1 4,849 


Region and State 


There is no later list by States. 


ALIENS REGISTERED BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


. Name of Gountry Total Name of Country Total 
TES To Sa eee RS Se 4,921,439 Great Britain:..:0f nica eee 291,451 
LUPIN RiGee PEO: 694,971 Irish Free'State..: 2,220. oS: idee 158 202 
FIG AUER 2 aNd Slctalry. Hiavelsi as «jes 448,022 weden.. ik, ..0 2. «<p eee ii 102,178 
TEATS SAT Sey Ce) a 442,551 JAVA: «2 Lt ight Ree ee 91,853 | 
Mexico... ..... A pS fe eee 416,892 Lath wana oi. 6 20k den ee 86,892 
_  Austro-Hungary........002202. 402,827 Philippine Islands...-. 2.2.21... 83,674 
’ Russia (incl. in Asia)........... 366,834 regte: ! 1k late ack hice eae eee 82,426 
SOS 5 re er 315,004 Portugal, incl. islands........... 73,697 


Among other countries represented were: 
Europe—Czechoslovakia, 72,668; Norway, 
Spain, 39,671; France, 33,334; Netherlands, 
Asia—China, 40,244; Syria and Lebanon, 24,940 


67,816; Yugoslavia, 55,904; Finland, 50,326; Turkey, 44.341: 
32,445; Roumania, 32,161; No. Ireland, 30,768. , ee 


Motor Fuel Consumed in 1939 ¥ 
Source: United States Public Roads Administration 
Total State Total . State Total — 
1,000 Gailons 1,000 Gallons 
248,728 ||Maryland........ 294,571 |/Oregon;........., OT TSO 
* 106,978 Massachusetts... . 725,657 Pennsylvania. |... 1,497,338 
182,042 ||Michigan......._. 1,153,117, |/Rhode Island. |) °" 131 
1,861,958 ||Minnesota........ 559,!86 ||South Carolina, 13/1 
37,669 Mississippi. ...... 205,96; South Dakota 135.481 
851,146 ||Missouri......... 679,537 ||'Tennessee 88) 
59,04 Montana......... 123,980 ||Texas.... 1,338,902 
363,710 ||Nebraska...._.__. 244,560 ||Utah..! *"99'746 
362,403 ||Nevada.......... 39,258 ||Vermon 68,687. 
101,586 New Hampshire. . . 93,928 Virginia 392081 — 
1,477,723 ||New Jersey....:.. 857,716 _ || Washington 357.014 
70,726 ||New Mexico... ... 102,064 || West Virginia 218514 
572,414 ||New York........ 1,919,213 || Wisconsin. . . 566,693 
476,833 ||North Carolina... - 30,291 ||Wyoming..”: 68.677" 
Kentucky,....... 286,040 . ||North Dakota... . 130,238 || Dist. of Col... 150,365 
Lovisiana.,....... 261,30 Oblo. 55) on, ik 1,371,266 Oo a 
Wialne i)... own s 151,653 Oklahoma........ i Total... 234 22,907,170 


Of the total gasoline usage, private and com- 
mercial, aviation consumed 49,150,000 gallons; 
20,188,576,000 was used by highway travelers) 

Of the public use, Federal officials consumed 


234,070,000 gallons; state, coun a 
authorities used 428,452,000 gallons, ne Municipal 


The grand total of motor fuel used on the high- 


Wye by public and private consumers was 20,735,120 


gallons. 


3 .The Port of New York Authority 


New Jersey—Frank C, Ferguson, Chairman: 
Frank Dorsey, John Borg, Raymond M. Greer, 
Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., James W. Costello. i 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, Vice-Chairman; 
Charles S. Whitman, Rudolph Reimer, John J, 
Pulleyn, Frank J. Taylor and Vacancy. 

The Port Authority meets Thursdays and at 
other times on call. It has charge of the bridges 
that connect the states of New Jersey and New 
York, and the Holland and Lincoln Tunnels, the 
latter, opened in 1937, connecting Manhattan and 


Headquarters: 111 “Fighth Ave., Manhattan 


nthe at including the 


Termine Union Inland Frei 


is aeeered at Highth Avenue and eet 


Assistant General Manager, Billings Wile Sey: 
a. Ki ; General Counsel 

Julius Henry Cohen; Gom Maleahy: 
Chief Engineer, J. C. pagel, 2 
The United States War 


tion over the waters of the harbo) 


Port Authority 


No, Rec’d.|Gum. Tot 


ee eae ee 


5 


ort Authority Commerce 4 | 


Wilson; Sec- 


Loeb, has jurisdie- 


eR en 


i Maryland: <5 ic) Jon Wee. 20 36,446 
North Carolina........... 40 6,331 
South Carolina........... 725 
Virginia... x56 3.4. cae es 101 9,729 
West Virginia.’........... 17° 23,295' 
East So. Central. 71 17,876 
Alabama... 13 4,952 
Kentucky 15 4,902 
Mississippi - 15 3,003" 
Tennessee: .... 28 5,019 
West So. Central 692 230,932 
Arkansas......... 21 3,21 
Louisiana.........- 42 16,601 
Oklahomans: :.\. 2 eases 81 6,67 
‘PeXaRy .. ae Lites 4 See on 548 204,450 
Mountain ¥F..;.., 5.5 de as 1,111 111,150 
ATIZONA. LS de Dee or 153 30,69! 
Coleraale 2255. 0. cies 99 26,689 
RdGhO 23.0508 Ga COA Ee 139 5,936 
Monbanaitc57c\. ea ao tee 576 13,639 
Nepesiy < .ee ns a noc aae 33 6,219 
INew: Mexiogs... . SsCee ws i 93 12,123 

beahii- sz oia eS SAS. eee 13 0,100 
Wyomlinl: (Re atesne are 5 5,745 — 
acilie <5 02 Sate Re oes tl 5,839 643,440: 
California, f.65e\jees TL 4,244 526,937 
Orexon: 2a onee aha ee ae 766 33,85! 
Washington... .. 12 02. fl: 829 82,644 

Total....... es eee 4,741,971 } 
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New York Siock Exchange Trading Records 
_ ‘Source: New York Stock Exchange 
LARGEST AND SMALLEST VOLUME DAYS 
Stocks 
[Largest full wl day, PIPL “tees 1,384,373, July 8 $19,888000, January 9 
ie full day, *1941. aie 223,710, May 19 3,793,000, May 2 
est Saturdsy, *1941 450,600, May 19 7,063,000. October 
a inareeor, Jule 930,987,000, January 
ilest month, 1a ss "969,195, February 123,647, 00; pene ; 
pest full day on record. 11 16,410, 030, October 29, 1929 83,120,000, September st ae: 
est full day since 1900..... 49, December 30, 1914 506,000, August 13, 
est month on record........ 141,668, "410, October 29, 1929 594,521,000, December 1919. 
WARS 3,726,176, November, 1913 18,305,900, September, 1900 
yw de® 4,867,530, May 3, 1930 20,157,000, December 28, 1918 
23,535, December 26, 1914 204,000, August 25, 1900 


‘ia December, 1940. 
fe 


MONTHLY STOCK AND BOND DEALINGS 
Source: New York Stock Exchange 


\ 


1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 


Stocks e 


Bonds Stocks 


ate 00 
140,746; 159,006 ||April.. .|11,185,760 |26,695,690 


178,899) 150,981 | March. . . .|10,124,024|16,270,368 


- geen Railroads 
igh Low 


194.40 113.64 64.46 28.91 
* 184.90 143.11 59.89 40.66 
- 448.44 96.71 41. ; 


91.54 


5 
51.35 


Source: Hamershlag, Borg 


STOCK AND BOND AVERAGES BY YEARS 
Source: The Dow-Jones Co. 
CLOSING AVERAGE PRICES 


are: Cocoa, ie corn, cotton, hides, oats, 


“Monthly Highs and Lows of 


& Company, members of the New 


125,965 | February. 8,969, 195|13,470,755 
79, Brion ) January. . .|13, vot — 15,990,665. 


98 1939 1940 1939 
cs; 149/426] 102, 663 \\December |18, 597, * 58 17,773,413| 211,237] 176.100 
169,272! 176,105 || ; 


Utilities Industrials Railroads Utilities 

High Low ||Year High Low High Low High Low 
0.65 15.52 ||1934 10.74 85.51. 52.97 33. 31.03 16.83 
26.45 18.03/|1933. 108.67 50.16 56 53 23.43 37.73 19.33 
27.10 20.71 \1032. 88.78 41.22 41.30 13.23 ie ra 
95.19 15.14||1931. 194.36 73.79 poger’ F Hg 3.40 30.55 
37 19.65|/1930. 294.07 157.51 94 91 2 108: 62 55.14 
3608 28.63||1929. 381.17 198.69 18: si1K 128. OF 144.6] ,64.72~ 
29.78 14.46 


BOND PRICE AVERAGES BY YEARS 
Source: The Dow-Jones Co.; average compiled fro: 
ww || Year 


Low||Year 


COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
Source: The Dow-Jones Co. 


m 40 representative pounds 


—1939— —1941— —1940— —1939— 

High Low High Low High Low High Low 
9.12 46.94 || Jul 77.48 72.00 62.12 50.51 49.59 47.03 
48.30 46.59 August. .79.93 76.64 50.89 48.74 48.56 47.05 
48.52 47.40 ||Sep “83°68 80.65 53.42 51.06 60.53 51.80 
48.05 46:87 Getober 83. 130 76. 43 36.07 53.15 5 36. 78 78 54,18 

ol. 4 
3.08 35:00 Dee. 57.07 55.91 Hy 67 57.56 


50.75 49.09 Dee. ee eae 


Oy 2 ee 


Stocks, Jan. 1 to Dee. 1, 1941 


ryork Stock Exchange 


687 Stocks 40 Railroads | 47 Utilities 
| aes 


Low High Low 


21.11 | 20.38 
20.29 | 19.25 
19.74 | 19.48 
19.66 | 18. 
18.38 | 18.05 
19.07 | 18.14 
19.47 | 18.81 
.50 | 19.17 
19.61 | 19.i0 
19.25 | 18.13 
18.14 | 17.80 


High 


600 Ind 


rubber, rye, silk; sugar and 


trials | 


Low | 
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WITH GOD’ 


(Yes I Did - Actually and Literalir) 


and as 3 result of that 
a strange Power 


42 years of dismal, sickening fail 
brighter hue. 

nd it can 

a learn the secret. And 


defeat and fear W 
went q-shimmerin 
own control of the 


afternooD daily newspaper i 
-"The largest and most mode 
ing in MY City, too- T drive a WO 
and Low? my own 
home which has lovely pipe-organ in it 
my peautiful family are 


Cadillae jimousine, 


Moreover, 


came in 


ui do, 


erty, unrest, unhappiness, ill- 
health, or material jack in 
your life— 


well— this same 


Power is able to do for you 


DR. 
Founder 


\ 


\ 
changed. For a NOT a 
I’m talking abou 


there are no limitatons to 


It’s fascinat- are there? Of cours not. 


be done 
with God, so that this same 


11 come into prought these good’ things 


come into your life, too. 
two booklets and 


FREE, by the 


written 
them away, 

matter 

lievable story has been told 

North Jdaho- countries, and in 


and hamlet in America. It 


GEST, and scores of other 
abun- 


And 


lets, and you may 
circulars and letters telling 


accomplished by your fel 


get them, without an 

fill in and mail to me 
m below 

address is Dr 
Idaho. 


what it did for me. No mat- 
ter how hopeless yout life 
seems to pe—all this can be 


Name....0-.-2---- 


Fill in your name 
and address plainly. Mail to Dr. Frank B. Robinson 


she ae ots wag bgp hcnseneretee sesotensrabenr as govt naas sn ecesner veces 


CH noes ee 


(Aavt. Copyright 19 


TWO BOOKLETS 


ii ten ae cia tate: 
40, Pi F 
, Psychiana, Inc., a non-profit religiou 


every City, 


FRANK B- ROBINSON 


epaychianar -Mosco™ 


human power 


—it's a God-Powet- And 
the God-Power, 


You probably 


would like to know howWwyou, too, may talk 


» Power which 


to me, might 
well, E have 
given 
As a 


I have 


millions. 


of fact, MY strange, almost unbe- 


in 67 different 
town, village 
has been writ- 


ten up by such outstanding periodicals as 
TIME, NEWS-WEEK, MAGAZINE DI- 


magazines and 


newspapers. You may have these two pook- 
also have illustrated 


what is being 


low men and 


k B. Robinson, Dept. 


ask for your 


FREE! 


Dept. 3, Moscow, Idahv. 
(Print plainly, please.) 


corporation) 


idaho 
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THIS FREE BOOK 


SHOWED US THE WAY ie 
BAC 


er@cially prepared a new Old-Age accident 
rAicy with Hospital and General Coverage 

nefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
/women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevenged 
on account of their advanced age from gét- 
ting insurance from other companies. 


This new policy pays maximum benefits 
s . of $2,000, increasing to $3,000. Maximum 
és monthly benefits of $150, including Hospital 


i is j care. Large cash sums for fractures, dislo= 
Drunkenness cations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal benefits 
f rful disease that paid for any and every accident. . 

a fea / 


n The Company is the oldest and largest*of 

onds fo treatm its kind and has promptly paid Over Two 

resp Million Dollars in cash benefits to its poliey- 
ae holders. 


« “FRie : : The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year— 
In this book is oyu po be tiedbans 465 days--Only One tectia ome 
icti amilies an $ 
Diol oyremmany dom and proof Simply send name, age and address of 
; 1 


nf person to be insured, and the name and re- 
about the treatment that-has re- lationship of the beneficiary—that is all 


stored ‘more than 400,000 men and you do—then the Company will send a 
women to normal living. If drink policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, 
* ‘ me, send without obligation. 30 days’ insurance will 
ate Ce oneal ae ata a y the be added free when $3.65 is sent with re- 
for this FREE book and learn quest for policy. Offer is limited, so write 


way back to health and happiness. today. 


MAIL COUPON. BOOK SENT | 
FREE IN PLAIN ENVELOPE 


Mr. O. D. NELSON at 
The Keeley Institute, Dwight, Illinois 


Please send me your FREE book. CATALOG Yto ‘4 un 


ENS e De ef NEWard TEXT 
Address \_.-__-__~--.---~---------- and REFERENCE 
fa ao State_..__-_. ‘ U 5 E D v oO OKS ‘ 

(SE Serve as ag ew, 

The KEELEY INSTITUTE: mika B 0 O A Craifiistey ciogst 

COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 


WE ALSO BUY-BOOKS 


= 
2 
® 


MAKE MONEY 
At Home! 


a 
EARN money working at home or in studio coloring 
Photos and miniatures in oil, Learn ‘‘Koehne , | 
Methoa’* in few weeks. Work done by this method is 
beautiful and in demand. No previous : ‘ 


experience 
meeded. Many make money full or spare time this 
easy way. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Make Money at 


a Rika 3 
Home’’ and requirements. A C iH ] n J é 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. On $ 


' 
: 
. 


1315 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4362, Chicago, Illinois 


When less effective methods fail, try Joint-Bas: : 
ay oo to 21 OP TOBACCO? for success! It’s for joint misery and relieves pain, 


Banish the craving for to- throbbing and distréss in accessible localities. 


bacco as thousands have. It helps ease-up the agony of inflamed, pain- © 
cat at as A yet gae sid tortured joints so quickly it’s astonishing! With 
asubstitute, not habit forming, only a Aree eons rubbing, it begins to work and 
Write for free booklet telling gets right down to business—that s why it has had 
of injurious effect such success in relieving the pains of Arthritis, 
of tobacco and of a Rheumatism, Neuritis and Neuralgia. Ask for 


treatment which has 
relieved many men. 


Joint-Ease at any live drug store in America, 
NOTE: For free sample, send Post Card to Joint- _ 
Ease, 26 B St., Hallowell, Maine. 
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‘COLLEGIATE 


MB EDITION 


ne 


E 110,000 3 
E ENTRIES 


it defines a/] the most commonly used words, selecte ’ 
from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition—the “Supreme Authority” in courts, schools, editorial offices 
—and is edited with the same careful scholarship. 1,300 pages: $3.50 ic 


eee ae + Tee 


| Coupon for full information, Quiz & Picture Game FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. { 


from the publishers. New Quiz Please send me free the New Quiz and, Picture 
; Game; also full information on Webster’s Collegiate 


| 

and Picture G t FREE 

ai ure ame sent FREE. 

la . * | Dictionary, Fifth Edition. (World Almanac-42) 

_ Mail coupon now. | 

2 pass an ee OE RE MT asia tne o nldvietarr | 
/ or 
| 


$8.50, depending on bindings. 
At your bookdealer, or ordér 


_ G, & C, MERRIAM CO. 
«Springfield, Mass. 
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70 Fulton St., New York City 


Ta of all st 
yles of fi 
advertising and dhce nanan i 


Make More Money 


by advertising 
your bu 
stant and visible ingen ae? 


in/a cofe 
low cost of this direct method with oe 


he World Almare: 194 é 
eo a 


Hew tess Gok Perec Co. | 


ooks on nearly every subject-bought for) 
‘cash, sold, rented and exchanged. 100% 


76-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
FR. BOOK telling about our valu— 
service and describing thousands of 
ab’amazing bargains. Good used cor= 
@spondence courses and educational 


satisfaction guaranteed on every trans- 
action. Mail a penny post card today for 
one of the world’s most interesting cata- 


mediums! with 


logs. It’s unique! FREE! No obligation. 
For further details consy/4#4S— 


NELSON COMPANY 2°, Sherman. St., 


Dept. 251, Chicago 


—o— 
Agents W ante 


CHEMICAL 
KITS and 


Cards, stationery, o. 
cular 8, adverti 
movie and/photo i ' 
ete. Save monety and 
rint for? Others. 
rofidts. Easy 
race -€ Junior Out- § 
a $8,2F'5, Senior $17. 
Raised printing 
like Mengraving done 
witty any outfit. Sold 
rom factory only. 
Write for free details. 


KELSEY PRESSES 
U-10,Meriden,Conn, 


FS, 00 vou its STOP TOBACGO?| 


WANT TO 

Banish the craving for to- 
bacco as thousands have. 
Make yourself free and happy 
with Tobacco Redeemer, Not 
a substitute, not habit forming, 
Write for free booklet telling 
of injurious effect 
of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has 
relieved many men, 


‘ APPARATUS 
OUTFITS 


BIG VALUE For Students 


4 


of Chemicals 


pitosntuge & Catalog 
FREE and Laboratory Supplies 
SEND 3c RETURN POSTAGE 


J. H. WINN MFG. CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1931 
| Dept. WA-2, 124 W. 23rd St., 


EARN THE DEGREE 


Doctor of Psychology (Ps.D.), Doctor of” 
Divinity (D.D.) many others. Courses in 
business, accounting, law, etc. A Corre- 
spondence Institution, incorporated in the 
State of Washington. Send for FREE 
Bulletin AT ONCE. NO OBLIGATION 
WHATEVER. 


TEMPLE BAR EXTENSION COLLEGE) 
Dept. 3-A 1411 epi: Avenue 


The i i Company, 166 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. Seattle, Washington, U. S. 
b 24 aHon | 
£ 8 £8<8 is =i 
eo °@ See i r-) 
wd we 
igerraotd Ly im aa > 
ich sus 2 > 
nat rm BIOS re i 
B: Bay o>: | @" Simple inventions, including improvements on articles, i—) 
e:. 8 ‘of 2<m | machines, etc., already in use, may have large commercial rr 
gi ses. 3 e = | S$ possibilities. It is always dangerous to delay in protecting ai 
pee S@’sos + id | 
tes gon your ideas. 
+: Ses Ss 7 z ] = My personal patent service assures you prompt action, 
e. F588 =o! | © strict confidence, and an absolute minimum of expense, = 
Ee so AS Sa5 = Write today for a copy of my complete 72- age book = 
a gis. of” | “How to Get Your Patent” and a formal ‘Record of 
a ag7 3 | = Invention” form. Both are absolutely free. em «| 
ne 
> BE ] a (Registered Patent Attorney—over 40 years experience.) o~ 
mit) . . . . 
Bes | = L. F. Randolph, 45-A Victor Building, Washington, D.C. Ef 


CATALOG FREE 


Our 47th Annua) 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new 
Books of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, 


25,000 BARGAINS 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Mustrated, Indexed. 


® 
in 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of 


individuals, Write today for this new 1942 catalog, “(Bargains in Books.” 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY Dept. 155 564-566 W. Monroe St., chided Iilinois 
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HE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 
fs) 


Vi instantly add, subtract, multi- 
ly, divide and solve proportion. 
than 110,000 used 
ices, shops, stores and 
hools. Freight rates, 
rofit, interest, percentage 
robigms solved. It aids 
m mathematics, Made of 
Muminum with the en- 
ine-divided scales on 
Rite celluloid, and will 
We years of service. Di- 
meter 4 inches. Price with 
a@bricoid Carrying Case and 
struction Book, $2.00; with 
eather case, $2.50. ~ 


ore in 


(Pat. 


1-17-22) 


Mascot Slide Rule 


ocket and your pocket 

quickly “solve any 

multiplication, di- 
ives 


It fits the 
book. . Will 
problem in 
vision, 


numbers. ne 
black graduations on white nae 


a, 
f CS 


EST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE 


Steel Construction. Life- 5 

in Pocket Companion. Adds, [ooeoo¢ 

subtracts, aids in multiplication. 
999,999.99. A _ real 


irdy 


users. 
jal Offer to agents. 


W. TAVELLA SALES co. 


OMEN! 
@ 
HUMANIE’S PERIOD MEDICINE 
“Triple XXX” 
$2.00 
3 boxes $5 
No C.0.D.’s 


TWA, New Richmond, Ohio. 


f es and crusts are often mistaken 
for ECZEMA. PIXACOL has brought re- 
' sults to psoriasis sufferers when every- 
§ thing else failéd. A liquid, it is applied 
externally, dries quickly, is non-greasy, 
convenient to use. You can try a regu- 
lar $1 bottle of PIXACOL without spend- 
ing a cent. Write for FREE details. 


if PIXACOL COMPANY 
Dept. W-!, Box 3583, Cleveland, Ohio 


GHUMANIE MEDICINE CO. 


DRINKER 


IN 
THE FAMILY 


Like thousands of other happy families, 
we know that drunkenness is a disease— 
and that it can be cured. Read, as we did, 
how the physicians of The Keeley Insti- 
tute have sent 400,000 men and women 
back to their homes happy and free from 
the liquor addiction. Read, as we did, 
what this 60-year medical experience has 
done for others. Not a home treatment. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
for your FREE COPY /” 


It will be sent in a plain en- 
velope. All correspondence 
held in strict confidence. 


ee 
Mr O. B. Nelson 
The Keeley Institute, Dwight, Til. 
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Name...-- 
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The KEELEY. INSTITUTE * Prrrsors 


ILLINOIS 
FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


DUE TO GASTRIC HYPERACIDITY 


H. H. Bromley, of Shel- 
burne, Vt., writes: “I suffered 
for years with acid stomach 
trouble, My doctors told me 
J had acid stomach ulcers 
and would have to diet the 
rest of my life.» Before tak- 
ing your treatment I lost a 
lot of weight and could eat 
nothing but soft foods and 
milk. After taking Von's 
Tablets I felt perfectly well, 
ate anything and 


gained back the weight 1 had lost.” 


nt and details of 


Samples of this remarkable treatme 
Instructive 


trial offer with money back guarantee. 

Booklet is included. Write ; 

PHILAD i ON CO., Dept. 254-J 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


960 The World Almanac, 1942 
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e CAR 


GOOD NEWS NOW READY 


AUDELS NEW AUTOMO- 

BILE GUIDE is NEW from cover 
‘A to cover. Explaining the Theory, 
Construction and Servicing of mod- 
~A ern motor cars, trucks and buses; 
A and the application of auto type 
4 Diesel Engines. .-.» » PRACTICAL 
7] INFORMATION IN HANDY FORM, 
Pe] 1540 PAGES COVERING. .«-: 


J, AUTO REPAIRS & SERVICE HELPS 


2A Allthe Parts of an Automobile— 
“4 Automotive Physics—The Gas En-= 
“2-4 gine—How a Gas Engine Works— 
2,4 Gas EnginePrinciples— Multi-Cyl- 
2.1 inder Engines— Horse Power—Au- 
ef, tomobile Engines—Engines: Sta- 
A tionary Parts—Engines: Moving 
Parts—Pistons—Piston Rings— 
Connecting Rods —Crank Shafts— 
The Valves — The Valve Gear 
—Cams and Cam Action—Valve 
4 ‘Timing—Cooling Systems—Gaso- 
gr line — Fuel Feed Systems — The 
ge Mixture—Carburetors— Automatic 
tue ~Choke—Super-Chargers— Transmissions 
Weg —Synchro-Mesh— Clutches — Universals 
Hp and Propeller Shafts—The Differential— Rear 


ae 


Alignment—Knee Action—Steering Gear—Tires— 


gperneraton and Starter Testing--Lighting Systems--Storage Batteries--Battery 
4. inside Views of ail Automobile Parts Fully illustrated. To ry This 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
Please send me postpaid AUDELS NEW AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ($4) for free ex- 
h 
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Axles — The Running Gear — Brakes — Wheel 


b 
SE VEGI Mi All 


JOENTAL PLATE MAKES. 


MEY MONEY-BACK, 


4) GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


We take this risk. We guarantee that if 

are not fully satisfied with teeth we etoke cases pe 

for you, then, any time within 60 days we MAIL 
COUPON 


will refund every cent you paid us for them. 


MADE TO MEASURE DENTAL 
PLATES Direct from our labora- 
tory to you. Made from impres- 
sion of your mouth taken by you at 
home. Thousands of men and wo- 
men wear teeth we made by mail. 


Impression Material— 
catalog — NEW LOW 
PRICES — information. 
Send today. Don’t delay. 


DAYS MAKE 
TRIAL OFFER SEES 


teeth on trial for as long as 60 days. Then, 
RFECTLY care with them, 
: e 


HEY WILL Not cost Bt A CEN 
ELSIE,” 
: orton 
‘BOLAND “~ 


Writes: “‘En- TEREE U. S. DENTAL CO., Dept. 600-X 
Ah a | 1555 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 

- a without obligation FREE i - 
One shows | Send without obliga nrormation. 
how I looked | 


before I got 


my teeth; the | wane i see es 
other one af- Print name clearly 


terwards. 
Your teeth are |appRess 
beautiful.” 
STATE......--- 


UNITED STATES DENTAL 


co. 
1555 Milwaukee Avenue Dept. 600X, Chicago, Ill. 


1 BY MAIL i 
OUR SIGHT TESTERS. GRACE YOUR FACE WITH QUALITY MA- 
GOOD-LOOKING GLASSES Select for yourself TERIAL, EXPERT WORK: 
from the many styles in our catalog the one that looks are genuine 
m you. Get yours on a frames are made of dainty s 
engraved Rhodium or fin- —— 
est 1/10-12 Karat gold And Ur 


5 You be the sole judge. .- 
DAYS TRIAL Wear our glasses ON TRIAL fijjea. Expert opticians Complete 
make our glasses for you. Mi 0 NEY 


AS LONG AS 16 DAYS with a 
} MONEY BACK GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
)Then, if you are not 100% satisfied with glasses we 
ae you, ent you paid us -——— 
for them. Soe. 
be U.S. EYE-GLASSES co. 
FREE Our big new catalog, showing latest styles FREE ae Milwaukee Ave., ; 
» at new rock bottom prices. Dept. 600X, Chicago, til. 
Send without obligation your FREE 


| 
1 PRESCRIPTIONS FOR GLASSES FILLED 
+ BROKEN GLASSES REPAIRED —48-HOUR SERVICE 


UNITED STATES EYE-GLASSES CO. 
Dept. 600X, Chicago, Ill. 
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Tower Bldg, 
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